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IM  OLK  VIBOIMMT." 


IN  May,  1765,  the  hall  of  the  Honse  of 
Bnrgewea,  in  the  "Old  Capitol"  at  WUl- 
iainftburg,  yirginia,  was  the  scene  of  one  of 
those  incidents  which  project  themselves 
forward  from  the  canvas  of  history,  and 
seem  to  snm  up  and  define  a  whole  epoch. 
The  Honse  was  in  full  session,  as  the  mace 
lying  on,  and  not  under,  the  Clerk's  table  in- 
dicated.    The  Speaker  sat  in  an  arm-chair 


on  a  dais,  behind  which  was  a  red  curtain 
held  aloft  by  a  gilded  rod.  The  members, 
in  ruffles,  silk  stockings,  and  powder,  were 
ranged  in  long  rows — ^men  of  ample  estate, 
owning  hundreds  of  servants  and  thousands 
of  acres — and  the  expression  of  the  imposing 
faces  was  grave,  almost  solemn.  The  mo- 
ment was,  indeed,  solemn,  and  the  responsi- 
bility they  were  about  to  assume  critical. 


Sntered  ■eoordinfir  to  Act  of  CongreH,  In  the  year  187^,  by  Harper  and  Brothert,  in  the  Office  of  the  Ubra- 
rian  of  Congifi,  at  Waahlngton. 
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The  Burgesses  of  the  colony  of  Virginia 
^ere  on  this  day  called  upon  to  decide 
whether  the  colony  should  definitely  sub- 
mit itself  to  English  misrule  in  the  shape 
of  the  oppressive  Stamp  Act,  or  refuse  to 
subn^it  to  it,  and  so  defy  the  whole  power 
of  the  British  Empire. 

The  question  was  so  serious  that  the  most 
resolute  hesitated.  But  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  evading  it.  The  issue  was  clearly 
and  sharply  defined.  To  remain  quiescent, 
or  only  "  respectfully  protest,"  was  to  sub- 
mit formally  to  taxation  without  represen- 
tation. And  yet  to  resist  was  to  take  the 
first  step  in  rebellion.  For  a  long  time,  if 
we  are  to  believe  tradition,  there  was  a  sol- 
emn silence  in  the  assembly;  and  when 
this  silence  was  suddenly  broken  by  the 
voice  of  one  of  the  members,  every  head 
'turned,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
speaker.  This  speaker  was  a  young  coun- 
try lawyer  almost  unknown  to  the  House. 
He  was  about  twenty-nine,  gaunt  of  face, 
stooping  in  figure,  awkward  in  address,  and 
wore  an  old  tie-wig  without  powder,  a  faded 
plum-colored  coat,  leathern  knee-breeches 
worn  smooth  by  riding,  and  carried  his  pa- 
pers in  a  pair  of  saddle-bags.  His  personal 
appearance  was  thus  in  vivid  contrast  to 
that  of  the  wealthy  planters,  and  the  eyes 
fixed  upon  him  seemed  at  first  to  confuse 
him.  His  voice  faltered  and  his  head  hung 
down.  After  a  short  speech  without  sig- 
nificance, he  proceeded  to  read  from  a  yel- 
low sheet — the  fiy-leaf  of  an  old  volume  of 
Coke  on  LyttelUm — a  series  of  resolutions. 
These  were  to  the  effect  that  the  Ameri- 
cans brought  with  them  and  transmitted 
to  their  posterity  all  the  rights  of  British 
subjects ;  that  two  royal  charters  had  con- 
firmed these  rights ;  that  taxation  without 
representation  violated  the  English  Consti- 
tution ;  that  Virginia  had  always  hitherto 
taxed  herself;  and  that  the  Houw  of  Bur- 
gesaes  of  Virginia  had  the  $ole  right  to  levy 
taxes  in  Virginia ;  for  others  to  do  so  was  to 
destroy  Britiih  as  well  as  American  freedom. 

When  Patrick  Henry  sat  down  after  read- 
ing this  paper,  the  storm  burst  forth,  and 
the  resolutions  were  denounced  by  speaker 
after  speaker,  as  violent  and  premature. 
He  rose  to  reply,  and  it  was  soon  seen  that 
the  unkno^^'n  county  court  lawyer  was  a 
matchless  orator.  His  stooping  figure  grew 
as  straight  as  an  arrow,  his  eyes  burned  with 
a  steady  flame,  and  his  voice  began  to  thun- 
der. Passion  carried  him  away  at  last,  and 
in  the  midst  of  cries  of  "  Treason !''  from  all 
parts  of  the  House,  he  exclaimed,  ^  Caesar 
had  his  Brutus,  Charles  the  First  his  Crom- 
well, and  George  the  Third  may  profit  by 
their  example!  If  this  be  treason,  make 
the  most  of  it!''  The  statement  of  prin- 
ciples had  thus  been  followed  by  the  defi- 
ance of  power ;  and  before  the  immense  elo- 
quence of  one  man,  all  opposition  had  been 


swept  away.  The  vote  was  taken,  and  the 
remarkable  result  was  announced.  The  res- 
olutions were  all  carried — the  last  and  most 
defiant  by  a  single  voice. 

What  was  the  character  of  the  society 
from  which  issued  this  great  protest  in  fti- 
vor  of  human  freedom,  and  from  which 
sprung  in  turn  Henry  the  tongue,  Jefierson 
the  pen,  and  Washington  the  sword  of  the 
Revolution  T 

The  figure  first  attracting  attention  in 
that  old  society  was  the  figure  of  the  plant- 
er, or  "  nabob,"  in  his  countr^'-house  on  the 
banks  of  some  lowland  river,  where  we  may 
see  him,  in  fancy,  surrounded  by  his  swarms 
of  dependents ;  laying  down  the  law  to  ev- 
ery body  around  him ;  presiding  like  Shaks- 
peare's  justice  of  the  peace  at  the  county 
court ;  enthroned  in  the  midst  of  his  family, 
who  love  him  as  much  as  they  respect  him ; 
or  on  the  race-course ;  or  playing  trick-track 
with  the  old  parson  of  the  parish,  under 
whose  solemn  droning  from  the  tub-shaped 
pulpit  he  will  serenely  drop  to  sleep  next 
Sunday.  This  figure  of  the  planter  is  the 
one  most  racy  of  the  soil  and  of  greatest  in- 
terest ;  but  let  us,  in  the  first  place,  look  at 
some  others  in  that  complex  society  which 
were  grouped  around  the  central  personage. 
In  our  day  the  democratic  idea  pervades  all 
minds,  and  social  equality  is  the  current 
dragging  all  else  with  it.  It  is  difficult, 
then,  to  realize  the  state  of  things  in  Amer- 
ica, North  and  South,  a  century  ago.  At 
that  time  no  hmnan  being  believed  in  the 
doctrine  of  social  equality.  The  wealthy 
proprietor  of  New  England  or  New  York  wore 
silk  and  velvet  and  rolled  in  his  coach,  and 
the  laboring-man  doffed  his  hat  to  him ;  and 
in  Virginia  the  old  squire  or  "  colonel"  wore  1 
a  similar  dress,  rode  in  a  similar  vehicle,  and 
was  treated  with  similar  respect.  In  Vir- 
ginia society  ascended  in  regular  steps  from 
bottom  to  top,  like  the  rounds  of  a  ladder, 
the  black  and  white  ''indented"  servants 
being  the  lowest  rounds,  and  the  planter  the 
highest. 

The  African  and  indented  servant  occu- 
pied much  the  same  position.  The  former 
was  either  a  native  of  Africa — slave  impor- 
tation, which  began  in  1620,  having  contin- 
ued to  the  Revolution,  when  it  was  forbid- 
den by  law— or  he  was  the  descendant  of 
natives.  The  status  of  the  African  is  well 
known.  He  was  the  property  of  his  mas- 
ter, and  could  be  bought  and  sold ;  but  sell- 
ing ''  servants,"  as  persons  of  good-breeding 
called  them — never  "  negroes" — was  a  verj' 
unpopular  proceeding,  and  seldom  resorted 
to  except  in  case  of  necessity.  They  were 
divided  into  farm  laborers  and  domestic 
servants,  an  overseer  managing  the  former, 
under  the  eye  of  the  master.  The  farm  la- 
borer was  well  fed,  and  rarely  overtasked ; 
generally  had  his  own  patch  of  ground,  and 
sold  eggs  or  poultry  to  his  owner;  was  a 
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meiiy,  Jovial,  musical  being,  and  when  his 
day's  work  was  over,  played  his  bai^o  in 
Iront  of  his  cabin,  and  laaghed  and  jested 
and  danced  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  The 
domestic  servants  were  a  step  higher,  and 
were  looked  upon  very  much  as  members 
of  the  family,  whose  Joys  and  sorrows  were 
their  own  too.  They  were  slaves  in  noth- 
ing but  the  word.  The  gray-haired  coach- 
man, the  dignified  old  mi^or-domo  and  body- 
servant,  and  that  august  functionary  the 
^*  mammy ,^  were  important  personages,  and 
the  idea  of  treating  these  merely  as  chattels, 
and  punishing  them  in  any  manner,  would 
have  been  regarded  as  supremely  absurd. 
The  coachman  and  mi^or-domo  had  been 
playmates  of  the  master  of  the  establish- 
ment when  they  were  all  children,  and  the 
mammy  had  nursed,  washed,  dressed,  scold- 
ed, domineered  over,  and  ruled  the  rising 
generation,  male  and  female,  who  were  much 
more  subject  to  her  than  she  was  to  them. 
.  These  old  servants  were  a  constituent  part 
of  a  social  organization  essentially  patri- 
archal, and  repaid  the  confidence  placed  in 
them  with  warm  afifection  and  an  overween- 
ing pride  in  every  thing  connected  with  **  the 
family."  Of  the  indented  servant,  who  was 
almost  always  a  criminal  transported  to  the 
colonies,  not  much  need  be  said.  He  was 
bound  to  a  master  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
during  the  term  was  subject  to  his  orders, 
and  could  be  reclaimed  if  he  fled  from  work. 
His  status  is  accurately  defined  in  De  Foe's 
novels,  where  it  will  be  seen  that  he  was  a 


servant  bound  to  obey  a  master.  At  the  end 
of  his  term  he  became  a  freedman  again ;  and 
there  were  numerous  instances  where  per- 
sons of  this  class  reformed  their  lives,  accu- 
mulated property,  and  became  respectable 
members  of  the  community. 

Passing  to  the  class  of  free  citizens,  we 
encounter  at  the  next  round  in  the  social 
ladder  the  small  land-holder  and  two  or 
three  other  classes  occupying  a  somewhat 
similar  social  rai\fL«— the  fishermen  of  the 
Chesapeake,  the  hunters  of  the  mountains, 
etc.  The  small  land-holder— called  by  the 
black  people,  who  invariably  disliked  him, 
the  "  poor  white  man" — was  generally  un- 
educated, of  humble  origin,  dressed  in  home- 
spun, tilled  his  small  tract  with  his  own 
hands  assisted  by  his  sons,  and  eked  out  what 
was  often  a  scanty  subsistence  by  selling  the 
produce  of  his  ^*  truck  patch"  at  some  plant- 
er's establishment  near,  or  in  the  neighbor- 
ing town,  when  there  was  a  town.  He  had 
no  servants,  farm  or  domestic.  His  wife 
and  daughters  cooked,  washed,  and  spun ; 
and  his  only  recreation  was  to  go  and  listen 
occasionally  to  the  "speechifying"  at  the 
county  court.  He  managed  sometimes  to 
send  his  children  to  the  "  old  field  school," 
and  if  he  was  a  man  of  prudence  and  indus- 
try, often  accumulated  means  to  purchase 
more  land,  bought  a  servant  or  two,  and  at 
last  became  a  well-to-do  farmer,  sometimes 
a  large  proprietor.  These  small  land-hold- 
ers were  men  of  sturdy  and  independent 
characters,  like  the  English  **  yeoman"  class. 
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Tliey  were  uDedncated  by  books,  but  ardent 
lovers  of  public  discussion,  wbich  was  often 
a  yery  liberal  education  in  political  philoso- 
phy. Twenty-five  acres  of  land  was  a  free- 
hold, and  gave  the  right  to  vote ;  and  this 
vote  was  cast  by  the  small  proprietors  in  the 
freest  and  most  independent  manner.  They 
were  not  very  friendly  to  England.  When 
Henry  came  out  of  the  Burgesses  after  his 
speech  against  the  Stamp  Act,  it  was  one  of 
this  class  who  slapped  him  on  the  shoulder, 
exclaiming,  '^  Stand  by  us,  old  fellow,  or  we 
are  gone  1" 

The  fishermen  of  the  Chesapeake,  the  only 
**  aquatic''  class  in  a  colony  without  fisheries 
like  New  England ;  the  merchant  **  factors'' 
of  the  small  towns,  very  similar  to  the  pres- 
ent commission  merchants,  who  managed 
the  business  affairs  of  the  planters ;  the  law- 
yers, physicians,  and  other  classes — offer 
nothing  very  interesting.  Let  us  pass  to 
the  two  strongly  contrasted  types  —  the 
hunter  of  the  mountains,  in  his  hunting 
shirt  and  moccasins,  and  the  planter  of  tide- 
water, in  his  silk  and  velvet.  The  Virginia 
mountaineer  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  notable  fig- 
ures of  the  epoch.  He  or  his  father  had 
turned  his  back  on  the  tide -water  settle- 
ments, and  resolutely  set  out  to  i>enetrate 
that  '^ debatable  land"  and  "bloody  ground," 
the  region  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  intent, 
like  Cooper's  Leatherstocking,  on  securing 
**  more  elbow-room."  The  mountaineer  was 
tall,  stalwart,  sparing  of  speech,  entirely 
fearless,  inured  to  hardship,  of  the  race  that 
extends  civilization  in  new  lands,  preparing 
the  way  for  others  to  enjoy  what  he  wins 
from  the  wilderness  and  the  savage.     His 


sole  possessions  often  were  a  rifie  and  an 
axe.  With  the  axe  he  felled  trees  and  built 
his  rude  cabin  in  some  gash  of  the  Alle- 
ghanys  on  the  farthest  outpost  of  civiliza- 
tion. With  his  rifle  he  provided  veuison 
and  bear  meat,  or  defended  wife  and  chil- 
dren from  massacre  by  the  savages.  The 
story  of  these  bloody  combats,  as  we  read  it 
in  the  old  provincial  history  by  Samuel  Ker- 
cheval,  is  rich  in  romance,  tragedy,  and  ex- 
hibitions of  the  coolest  courage.  The  mount- 
aineer did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  fear,  and  every  thing  about  him  was 
in  accord  with  his  surroundings.  He  was 
liberal,  open-hearted — as  guileless  and  nn- 
susi>ecting,  indeed,  as  a  child — but  tougher 
manhood  never  dwelt  in  human  breast.  The 
fibre  of  his  character  easilj^  stood  any  strain 
upon  it,  and  he  endured  patiently  and  cheer- 
fully all  hardships.  It  was  to  this  class  of 
men  that  Washington  looked,  not  to  Brad- 
dock's  "regulars,"  on  the  march  to  Fort 
Duquesne  and  in  thQ  bloody  engagement 
there,  as  in  all  the  long  and  arduous  years 
of  border  war;  and  they  formed  the  corps 
tPilite  of  the  little  Virginia  army  under  Gen- 
eral Andrew  Lewis,  which  broke  the  power 
of  the  savage  tribes  in  1774,  at  the  battle  of 
Point  Pleasant,  on  the  Ohio.  When  the 
Revolution  began,  they  appeared  as  "  Mor- 
gan's Riflemen"  in  front  of  Boston,  clad  in 
fringed  hunting  shirts,  belts  of  wampum, 
and  moccasins,  with  "  Liberty  or  Death"  on 
their  breasts,  every  roan  grasping  his  long 
rifle,  and  they  fought  throughout  the  war 
with  unfaltering  courage  and  endurance, 
from  Quebec  to  the  Cowpens. 

The  planter  of  Tide-water  Virginia — ^the 
last  round  in  the  ladder — was  the   most 
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striking  repTesentative  of  the  older  society 
of  the  colony,  as  the  mountaineer  was  of  the 
new.  The  planter  was  almost  always  an 
Englishman  of  unmixed  race.  He  was  a  de- 
scendant of  the  fiist  immigrants  who  took 
root  at  Jamestown,  or  of  those  who  after- 
ward sought  Virginia  as  a  place  of  refuge 
from  the  heavy  hand  of  Cromwell.  If  they 
brought  any  means  with  them,  they  pur- 
chased rich  tracts  on  the  lowland  rivers, 
and  bnSft  fine  houses.  If  they  were  poor, 
they  went  further  up,  "took  up*'  tracts 
which  they  engaged  to  defend  from  the  In- 
dians, paying  so  many  shillings  rent  to  his 
Mi^esty  annually  "  at  the  feast  of  Michael 
the  Archangel,"  as  the  old  deeds  ran  ;  and 
if  the^e  latter  were  prudent,  energetic,  and 
acquisitive  of  land,  as  almost  all  of  their 
race  were,  they  died  wealthy.  An  instance 
out  of  a  thousand  others  was  Captain  Will- 
iam Byrd,  who  "  took  up"  thus  the  site  of 
the  present  city  of  Richmond.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  small  means.  His  son,  the  fa- 
mous owner  of  "Westover,"  was  what  we 
should  now  call  a  millionaire,  and  died  pos- 
sessed of  between  one  and  two  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  the  best  land  in,  Virginia.* 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  planter  class. 
Their  ancestors  had  been  men  of  social  po- 
sition bat  impoverished  fortunes.  The  de- 
scendants held  the  same  position,  but  were 
the  owners  of  great  estates.  With  the  fam- 
ily blood  they  inherited  all  the  family  pro- 
clivities ;  and  as  they  were  the  controlling 
class  from  social  influence,  and  almost  from 


*  An  Intflresting  Qlnstnted  article  on  "The  West- 
over  ■■tote*'  WIS  pablished  in  Harptr't  MagoHne  for 
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their  numbers,  the  commonwealth  received 
from  them  an  impress  which  it  has  never 
lost.  Able  writers — among  them  Mr.  Ban- 
croft— have  contested  this  controlling  influ- 
ence, but  it  existed  in  spite  of  other  impor- 
tant elements.  These  were  the  brave  and 
conscientious  Huguenot  element — men  who 
had  fled  from  bigotry  and  persecution  in 
France  to  the  free  air  of  Virginia — and  the 
Scotch-Irish  element,  chiefly  encountered  in 
the  rich  Valley  of  Virginia.  From  this 
hardy  and  intelligent  Scotch -Irish  stock 
sprung  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  Virginia  history ;  among  them  General 
Andrew  Lewis,  the  fearless  soldier  and 
statesman  of  the  Revolution,  and  Oeneral 
**  StonewalP  Jackson,  one  of  the  greatest 
leaders  of  the  Confederate  army.  The  Val- 
ley was  also  the  home  of  large  numbers  of 
thrifty  and  law-abiding  Dutch  and  Ger- 
mans, owners  of  comfortable  houses,  huge 
red  hams,  and  broad  fertile  acres.  These 
and  other  classes  gave  variety  and  pictur- 
esqueness  to  the  composite  social  fabric; 
but  the  most  interesting  individual  of  all, 
the  flgure  with  the  richest  peculiarities,  was 
the  large  land-holder  of  tide-water.  He  was 
full  of  prejudices,  oddities,  humors ;  and  the 
men  of  his  class  inaugurated  the  Revolu- 
tionary struggle — a  fact  which  by  itself 
makes  him  worthy  of  attention. 

Let  us  go  back  in  fancy  for  a  moment  and 
visit  the  planter  in  his  manor-house  on  the 
banks  of  the  James,  the  York,  or  the  Rappa- 
hannock. His  house  is  sometimes  large  and 
fine,  like  "  RosewelP  or  "  Stratford  Hall,"  but 
frequently  unassuming.  It  stands,  however, 
in  the  midst  of  hundreds,  often  thousands, 
of  rich  acres,  and  its  out-buildings  and  serv- 
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ants' ''  quarters"  form  a  little  Tillage.  Here 
the  planter  is  lord  and  master  of  all — ^riding 
to  and  fro  over  his  estate  daily  and  issuing 
his  orders,  and  these  orders  there  is  no  one 
to  dispute.  He  is  an  excellent  horseman — 
Washington,  the  best  rider  of  the  American 
army,  was  a  planter  before  he  was  a  soldier 
— and  the  mounted  figure  is  that  of  the 
bluff,  ruddy,  healthy  English  country  gentle- 
man. His  dress  is  plain  at  home ;  but  when 
he  enters  his  coach-and-four,  driven  by  the 
portly  black  coachman,  to  go  to  the  metrop- 
olis of  Williamsburg,  or  to  attend  church,  or 
to  preside  in  awful  state  at  the  county  court, 
he  is  en  grands  tenue — ruffles,  gold -laced 
waistcoat,  silk  stockings,  buckled  shoes,  and 
powder.  The  costumes  of  the  old  comedy, 
as  we  see  them  on  the  stage  to-day,  alone 
give  an  idea  of  the  gorgeous  **  full  dress"  of 
that  period,  which  is  accurately  shown  in 
the  bird-of-paradise-like  plumage  of  the  fig- 
ures in  the  painting  of  Washington's  wed- 
ding in  1759. 

At  church,  where  the  old  squire  calmly 
dozes  while  the  parson  drawls;  at  court, 
where,  as  magistrate,  he  is  the  terror  of 
evil-doers ;  at  the  fine  balls  at  the  Govern- 
or's palace  or  the  Raleigh  Tavern ;  and  in 
his  own  hospitable  house,  where  the  table 
groans  under  every  delicacy  and  the  wine 
flows  freely — ^the  generous,  dogmatic,  prej- 
udiced, courteous,  imposing  old  worthy  ap- 
pears in  his  most  characteristic  phases.  His 
opinions  upon  political,  religious,  and  social 
subjects  have  long  since  been  made  up,  and 


he  adheres  to  them  with  an  obstinacy  which 
defies  every  attempt  to  modify  them.  He 
believes  that  constitutional  monarchy,  a  his- 
toric nobility,  and  a  landed  aristocracy  are 
the  constituent  elements  of  national  gov- 
ernment and  society.  England  and  every 
thing  English  is  with  him  a  subject  both 
of  admiration  and  affection.  The  English 
Church  Establishment  is  his  establishment, 
and  he  has  little  patience  with  the  ''New 
Lights,"  "Baptists,"  "Presbyterians,"  and 
other  dissenters,  who  are  leading  people 
astray,  he  tells  you,  with  their  new-fangled 
views.  The  English  law  of  primogeniture, 
giving  the  estate  to  the  eldest  son,  and  thus 
perpetuating  an  aristocratic  landed  class, 
is,  in  the  planter's  opinion,  the  very  comer- 
stone  of  the  social  fabric.  The  king's  right 
to  his  obedience — •/  his  oum  rights  are  reepect- 
ed — is  a  doctrine  which  meets  with  his  hearty 
approbation.  He  speaks  of  England  always 
as  "  home,"  and  loves  all  connected  with  her. 
All  his  books  are  English  books.  All  his 
pastimes  are  English.  He  loves  thorough- 
bred horses,  fox-hunting,  improved  breeds 
of  stock,  Christmas  festivities,  a  house  over- 
flowing with  company,  and  a  generous  style 
of  living. 

The  sketch  here  given  will,  we  hope,  en- 
able the  reader  to  take  in  at  a  glance  that 
striking  and  composite  society  of  Virginia 
in  the  last  century,  with  its  black  and  white 
servants  working  on  the  glebe ;  its  wealthy 
land-holders  roUing  in  their  coaches,  and  rul- 
ing supreme  on  their  large  estates  far  from 
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towns;  its  parsoDs  of  the  parish  prone  to 
easy  living,  qnarrels  with  their  vestries,  and 
intolerance  of  "New  Light''  dissent  led  by 
Wesley,  Fletcher,  Whitefield,  and  in  Virginia 
by  Samnel  Davies  and  some  of  the  ablest 
and  purest  of  men ;  its  fishermen  dredging 
the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake ;  its  **  factors'' 
driving  a  profitable  business  in  the  few 
towns;  and  its  stalwart  borderers  in  the 
monntains  and  the  great  valley  grasping 
their  rifles,  and  as  free  as  the  eagle  sweep- 
ing above  them.  If  this  picture  is  clear  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  reader,  he  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  conceiving  a  tolerably  correct 
idea  of  the  land  and  period  in  which  now 
took  place  the  great  political  agitation 
which,  concurrent  with  that  in  the  other 
colonies,  was  to  result  in  the  overthrow  of 
English  supremacy  in  North  America. 

From  this  outline  of  Virginia  society  we 
pass  now  to  men  and  events.  The  English 
government  recoiled  before  the  determined 
opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act,  and  repealed 
it;  but  two  years  later  passed  a  new  law 
levying  duties  on  tea,  glass,  and  other  com- 
modities, which  aroused  a  similar  ferment 
in  the  colonies.  Li  Virginia  the  Burgesses 
passed  resolutions  so  rebellious  that  the 
Governor  dissolved  them.  Thus  all  things 
hastened.  In  the  spring  of  1773  it  was 
plain  to  all  that  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
colonies  was  becoming  imbittered  and  dan- 
gerous. There  was  something  in  the  air 
resembling  the  first  breath  of  an  approach- 
ing storm;  and  the  great  political  leaders 
North  and  South,  who  foresaw  that  revolu- 
tion was  inevitable,  welcomed  Joyfully  these 
•igns  of  popular  agitation.  In  Virginia  the 
two  men  who  marched  in  front  of  all  were 


Patrick  Henry  and  Thomas  Jefferson — and 
these  two  leaders  are  equally  interesting  as 
individuals  and  political  overtumers.  Let 
us  glance  at  them.  Henry  had  already  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  "  Man  of  the  People." 
He  sprung  from  what  may  be  called  the  mid- 
dle class,  and  his  personal  appearance  was 
plain,  ajmost  humble.  During  his  early 
manhood  he  was  noted  for  idleness  and  fail- 
ure in  all  that  he  undertook.  He  failed 
twice  as  a  small  country  merchant,  giving 
his  time  and  attention  to  hunting,  fishing, 
and  playing  the  violin,  instead  of  his  busi- 
ness ;  and,  as  a  last  resort,  read  law  for  six 
weeks,  barely  received  a  license  to  practice, 
and  seemed  destined  to  starve  a  little  more 
rapidly  even  in  his  new  profession  than  in 
trade.  The  moment  was  near,  however, 
when  his  wonderful  powers  were  to  reveal 
themselves.  The  clergy  of  the  colony — who 
were  not  a  popular  class — brought  suit  to 
recover  their  salaries,  resting  their  claims 
on  a  royal  order  in  council,  which  was  in  di- 
rect opposition  to  an  act  of  the  Burgesses, 
and  Henry  was  employed  to  oppose  them, 
though  the  law  was  completely  in  their 
favor.  The  result  was  remarkable.  The 
awkward  youth  rose  to  speak  in  the  midst 
of  derisive  smiles  fit>m  the  clergy,  who  were 
present  in  great  numbers.  His  head  hung 
down,  and  his  voice  faltered.  But  soon  an 
astonishing  transformation  took  place  in  his 
appearance.  The  head  rose  erect,  the  voice 
grew  vibrating  and  imperious,  and  he  de- 
nounced king,  clergy,  and  Parliament  in 
terms  so  violent  and  overwhelming  that  he 
was  interrupted  by  cries  of  "Treason !"  and 
the  parsons  left  the  court-house  in  bitter 
i  indignation.     Henry's  triumph  was  com- 
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plete.  He  had  played  npou  the  chords  of 
the  popular  heart  with  the  baud  of  a  mas- 
ter. The  Jury  decided  in  his  favor  in  open 
oppositiou  to  all  law ;  and  the  crowd,  yield- 
ing to  passionate  admiration,  caught  the 
young  orator  up  on  their  shoulders  and  bore 
him  in  the  midst  of  shouts  and  outcries 
around  the  yard  of  the  court-house. 

Henry's  next  public  appearance  was  in 
the  debate  on  the  Stamp  Act  in  the  House 
of  Burgesses.  We  have  seen  him  on  that 
occasion  rise  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  of 
planters,  and  break  down  all  opposition  by 
his  immense  eloquence.  He  had  thus  car- 
ried with  him  the  first  men  of  Virginia,  as 
he  had  carried  with  him  the  rustic  crowd 
when  he  spoke  against  the  parsons.  He  was 
thenceforward  the  mouth-piece  and  leader 
of  the  extreme  revolutionists,  and  his  own 
fiery  spirit  pervaded  the  whole  fabric  of  so- 
ciety, moulding  public  sentiment  and  spur- 
ring the  people  to  resolute  resistance. 

Jefierson  belonged  by  birth  to  the  aristo- 
cratic class — a  subject  of  great  derision  to 
him — and  in  his  early  years  was  a  tall,  thin, 
red-haired,  laughing,  fiddle-playing  youth, 
who  spent  his  time  in  a  round  of  frolics ;  in 
writing  rollicksome  letters  from  "Devils- 
burg,''  as  he  called  the  city  of  Williamsburg; 
in  making  romantic  love  to  little  beauties 
with  whom  he  danced,  he  tells  us,  in  the 
"Apollo  Room"  of  the  Raleigh  Tavern,  where 
afterward,  in  the  very  same  room,  he  was 
to  inaugurate  revolution.  College  ended, 
he  became  a  county  court  lawyer, 'bore  off 
a  beautiful  youug  widow  and  heiress  from 
many  rivals,  and  in  due  time  entered  upon 
politics.     Young  as  he  was,  the  first  intel- 
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lects  of  the  time  soon  found  that  he  was 
their  leader.  The  position  he  speedily  as- 
sumed and  never  lost  was  due  to  no  intrigue 
or  influence  of  family  or  friends ;  the  bom 
r^volutiannaire  and  iconoclast  took  as  of  right 
the  rank  to  which  his  intellect  entitled  him. 
This  intellect  was  9ui  generis;  a  species  of 
machine  which  rolled  remorselessly  without 
pausing  over  all  that  lay  in  its  path — the^ 
dtviittftn,  aristocratic  privilege,  and  ecclesi- 
astical authority.  Henry  was  the  orator,  on 
fire  with  indignation,  and  lashing  himself 
to  rage,  as  it  were,  by  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice.  Jefferson  was  the  writer,  the  cold 
political  thinker,  attaching  no  weight  to  au- 
thority, subjecting  all  to  the  test  of  reason, 
without  reverence  for  what  was  established 
because  it  was  established,  and  prone  by 
nature  to  carry  out  abstract  principles  to 
their  extremest  bounds  without  shrinking 
from  the  result.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that,  with  such  a  bent  of  intellect  and 
temperament,  he  should  have  become  a  po- 
litical agitator  and  social  leveler :  unfortu- 
nately he  became  also  an  unbeliever  in  Chris- 
tianity. 

Such  were  the  two  great  ultra-revolu- 
tionary leaders  who  moved  in  front.  Im- 
mediately behind  them,  however,  were  men 
who  surpassed  them  in  many  of  the  quali- 
ties which  found  new  commonwealtiis  out 
of  the  d^hrit  of  old  ones.  These  men  were 
— Richard  Henry  Lee,  of  "Chantilly,"  in 
Westmoreland,  tall,  noble -looking,  with  a 
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black  bandage  on  one  hand  cover- 
ing a  gunshot  wound  received  while 
shooting  swans  on  the  Potomac, 
with  a  slight  bend  in  the  neck, 
which  gave  him  the  appearance  of 
listening  courteously ;  and  a  delica- 
cy in  public  speaking  so  peculiarly 
graceful  that  he  was  said  to  have 
made  it  the  subject  of  study,  and  to 
have  practiced  his  gestures  before  a 
mirror.  He  was  to  play  a  great  part 
in  the  approaching  collision,  to  share 
in  all  the  consultations  of  tbe  lead- 
ers, to  move  in  Congress  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  to 
die,  at  the  end  of  a  serene  old  age,  in  his 
native  Westmoreland,  leaving  behind  him 
the  reputation  of  a  devoted  lover  of  his 
country,  and  an  orator  full  of  "  fire  and 
splendor."  Edmund  Pendleton,  of  "  Ed- 
mondsbury,''  in  Caroline,  was  another  of 
these  eminent  figures — tall  and  gleeful  in 
person,  like  Lee,  with  the  silvery  voice  (vox 
mrgentea)  of  Cicero,  and  a  face  "  of  the  first 
order  of  manly  beauty  ;^'  a  conservative 
statesman,  having  that  intuitive  love  of 
prescription  characteristic  of  all  eminent 
Urwyers ;  in  favor  of  the  system  of  primo- 
geniture and  of  a  well-regulated  Establish- 
ment; winning  in  manners,  an  exquisitely 
persaasive  public  speaker,  and  so  vigorous 
of  intellect  that  JofTerson  said  of  him,  "Take 
him  all  in  all,  he  was  the  ablest  man  in  de- 
bate I  have  ever  met  with.''  He  was  to  be- 
come the  president  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety,  to  preside  over  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Appeals  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to 
die  in  harness,  old  and  famous,  while  pen- 
ning the  last  lines  of  a  Judicial  opinion 
protecting  his  beloved  Episcopal  Church. 
With  theee  was  associated  Qeorge  Mason, 
of  "  Qunston  Hall,"  on  the  Potomac — pow- 
erful in  frame,  with  a  swarthy  complexion, 
and  dark  eyes,  whose  expression  was  half 
sad,  half  severe,  as  may  still  be  seen  in  his 
portrait:  with  his  massive  political  genius 
trained  by  profound  study  of  charters  and 
state  papers,  his  biting  wit,  his  honesty, 
pride,  simplicity,  courage,  a  true  type  of 
the  great  race  from  which  sprang  Hampden 
and  Sydney,  though  his  ancestors  had  ad- 
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hered  to  the  fortunes  of  the  king.  He  was 
to  become  the  author  of  the  Bill  of  Bights  of 
the  people  of  Virginia,  which  has  been  styled 
"the  quintessence  of  all  the  great  princi- 
ples and  doctrines  of  freedom  wrought  out 
by  the  people  of  England  from  the  earliest 
times ;"  to  write  to  his  son  in  Paris, "  God 
bless  you,  my  dear  child,  and  grant  that  we 
may  again  meet  in  your  native  country  as 
freemen,  otherwise,  that  we  never  see  each 
other  more,  is  the  prayer  of  your  affection- 
ate father ;"  and  to  say,  in  1778,  "  If  I  can 
only  live  to  see  the  American  Union  firmly 
fixed,  and  free  governments  firmly  estab- 
lished in  our  Western  world,  and  can  leave 
to  my  children  but  a  crust  of  bread  and 
liberty,  I  shall  die  satisfied,  and  say  with 
Simeon,  *  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  serv- 
ant depart  in  peace!'"  And  others  still 
were  the  eminent  Benjamin  Harrison,  said 
to  be  descended  from  the  regicide ;  Wythe 
and  Bland,  profoundly  read  in  the  ancient 
charters ;  Page  and  Nelson,  both  to  become 
Governors;  Edmund  Randolph,  afterward 
President  of  Congress  and  Washington's 
cabinet  officer ;  and  Archibald  Cary,  of 
"Ampthill" — that  small,  slender,  bright- 
eyed  gentleman  called  '^Old  Iron"  for  his 
courage,  who,  when  some  one  broached  the 
project  of  making  Patrick  Henry  dictator, 
sent  him  the  message,  "  Tell  him  that  the 
day  of  his  appointment  shall  be  the  day  of 
his  death,  for  he  shall  find  my  dagger  in  his 
heart  before  the  sunset  of  that  day." 

Such  was  the  strong  phalanx  supi>ort- 
ing  Henry  and  Jefierson  at  this  critical 
moment — the  spring  of  '73.  These 
two  latter  were  in  the  Burgesses, 
and  under  their  hands  all  the  ele- 
ments of  revolution  began  to  com- 
bine and  form  a  compact  mass.  They 
held  a  meeting  with  other  determin- 
ed spirits  "  in  the  evening,  in  a  pri- 
vate room  of  the  Raleigh,"  and  from 
this  consultation  sprang  the  project 
for  a  "Committee  of  Correspondence 

rand  Inquiry  for  the  Dissemination 
of  Intelligence  between  the  Colo- 
nies"— the  first  great  bond  of  union 
between  the  scattered  colonies. 
Massachusetts  had  already  suoti  a 
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system  within  her  own  borders,  among  the 
counties  and  townships ;  the  Virginia  prop- 
osition was  the  first  for  intercolonial  con- 
sultation, and  it  proved  one  of  the  main 
great  engines  of  resistance.  It  was  laid  be- 
fore the  Burgesses ;  the  project  was  prompt- 
ly adopted ;  Lord  Dunmore  as  promptly  dis- 
solved the  body;  the  people  as  promptly 
re-elected  every  member;  and  with  the  ad- 
vent of  1774  the  storm  began  to  mutter 
nearer  and  nearer.  What  the  leaders  ear- 
nestly desired  had  duly  taken  place.  The 
tea  had  been  destroyed  in  Boston  Harbor; 
Parliament  ordered  the  port  to  be  closed 


on  the  1st  of  June ;  and  the  Virginia  Bur- 
gesses resolved  that  the  day  should  be 
one  of  "  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer," 
whereupon  Governor  Dunmore  again  dis- 
solved them.  But  the  die  was  now  cast. 
The  Burgesses  had  gone  too  far  to  recede, 
even  if  they  desired  to  do  so.  "  We  retired 
to  the  Apollo,  as  before,^'  says  Jefferson. 
The  counties  were  recommended  to  appoint 
deputies  to  a  convention  to  assemble  on  the 
Ist  of  August,  and  the  Committee  of  Cor- 
respondence was  directed  to  propose  to  all 
the  colonies  a  General  Congrees  to  meet  and 
consult  on  the  general  welfare. 
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The  main  aim  of  this  paper  is 
to  show  what  part  the  colony  of 
Virginia  bore  in  the  poUHoal  his- 
tory of  the  Revolution,  for  therein 
lies  her  chief  claim  to  attention. 
Having  this  in  view,  the  writer 
ought  not  to  pass  over  without 
mention  a  remarkable  publication 
of  the  period — Jeflferson's  "  Sum- 
mary View  of  the  Rights  of  Brit- 
ish America" — which  procured  the 
enroUment  of  his  name  in  a  bill  of 
attainder  for  treason.  This  strik- 
ing pamphlet  led,  according  to 
John  Adams,  to  the  selection  of 
Jefferson  to  draw  up  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  The  his- 
tory of  the  latter  document  is 
familiar  to  all.  The  colonies  al- 
most without  exception  were,  in 
the  spring  of  1776,  ready  for  such 
a  step,  but  it  was  first  formally 
proposed  by  Virginia.  On  the 
17th  of  May  the  Burgesses  direct- 
ed their  delegates  to  Congress  to 
propose  to  that  body  to  declare 
the  colonies  independent  of  Great 
Britain,  and  in  June  Richard 
Henry  Lee  moved  in  Congress  'Hhat  these 
united  colonies  are  and  ought  to  be  free 
and  independent  States,  that  they  are  ab- 
solved frt>m  all  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  be- 
tween them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain 
is  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved.''  John 
Adams,  the  hardy  and  resolute  champion 
of  resistance,  supported  the  resolution.    A 


QBOBOS  WA8BUIOTOW. 
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fiery  debate  followed;  but  all  opposition 
was  broken  down,  and  on  the  4th  of  July 
this  immeasurably  important  document  be- 
came the  foundation  of  the. republic  of  the 
United  States.  The  country  was  already  at 
war.  Henry  had  foreseen  the  armed  strug- 
gle, and  predicted,  almost  with  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  the  exact  date  of  its  beginning. 
In  March,  1775,  more  than  one  year  before, 
the  Virginia  Convention  had  met  in  old 
St.  John's  Church,  crowning  a  lofty  hill 
above  the  falls  of  James  River,  at  Rich- 
mond, and  Henry  had  promptly  moved 
that  '*  the  colony  be  put  in  a  state  of 
defense."  When  his  resolution  was 
opposed,  his  extraordinary  eloquence 
again  swept  all  before  it.  Inaction,  he 
declared,  would  prove  fatal.  "There 
is  no  retreat,"  he  exclaimed,  "but  in 
submission  and  slavery.  Our'  chains 
are   forged;    their   clanking   may   be 

heard  on  the  plains  of  Boston The 

next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  North 
will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  re- 
sounding arms I  know  not.  what 

course  others  may  take,  but  as  for  me, 
give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death!" 
The  echo  to  this  defiant  outburst  and 
call  to  arms  was  the  rattle  of  musketry 
at  Concord,  and  the  thunder  of  Lord 
Percy's  cannon  as  he  retreated,  before 
the  minute-men,  on  Boston. 

Thus  step  by  step  the  Americans  had 
advanced  frt>m  indignation  to  protest, 

*  From  the  Waflhington  Monament  in  front  of 
the  Capitol  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  The  utataea 
of  Henry,  Jefferson,  and  Lewla,  repreaented  in 
other  cQta,  are  parts  of  this  sune^oniimenL 
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from  protest  to  resistance,  and  from  resist- 
ance to  revolution ;  and,  from  the  first,  Vir- 
ginia had  been  one  of  those  in  front  of  the 
column. 

The  great  political  revolution  had  thus 
been  consummated.  The  tongue  and  the 
pen  had  done  their  work.  The  colonies  had 
declared  themselves  independent  of  Great 
Britain — that  step  meant  war — and  the 
great  question  now  was,  who  should  be  se- 
lected as  the  military  leader.  It  did  not 
seem  a  difficult  matter  to  find  this  leader. 
The  old  French  and  Indian  wars  had  train- 
ed excellent  soldiers  in  the  severest  of 
schools,  and  both  in  the  North  and  the 
South  were  many  suitable  persons.  The 
choice  fell  upon  George  Washington,  a 
planter  of  the  Potomac,  who  was  now  call- 
ed from  his  beloved  retirement  at  **  Mount 
Vernon''  to  take  command  of  the  armies  of 
North  America. 

The  public  career  of  Washington  is  an 
oft-told  tale,  and  does  not  belong  to  the 
subject  of  this  paper.  But  a  few  personal 
details  of  the  man  may  interest — a  familiar 
likeness  of  an  individual  whom  we  are  much 
too  prone  to  regard  as  merely  a  chill  figure 
in  bronze  or  marble.  Washington  was  es- 
sentially a  countryman :  he  became  a  sol- 
dier and  ruler  from  force  of  circumstances, 
not  from  choice.  He  was  a  younger  son, 
and  liegan  life  as  a  surveyor  for  his  connec- 
tion Lord  Fairfax,  of  "  Green  way  Court,"  in 
the  Virginia  Valley — ^the  eccentric  old  no- 
bleman who  owned  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 


colony  of  Virginia,  who  became  the  early 
protector  of  the  boy  George  Washington, 
and  who  when,  more  than  thirty  years  aft- 
erward, he  heard  that  Lord  Comwallis  had 
surrendered  to  this  same  boy,  exclaimed  to 
his  old  body-servant,  '^  Take  me  to  bed,  Joe ; 
it  is  time  for  me  to  die!"  The  youth  was 
sixteen  when  he  forded  the  Shenandoah, 
chain  and  compass  in  hand,  a  ruddy  boy 
with  bright  face  and  curling  hair,  intent  on 
earning  his  '^  doubloon  a  day."  He  had  left 
behind  him  a  little  "  lowland  beauty,"  as  he 
called  her — the  mother  afterward  of  **  Light- 
Horse"  Harry  Lee — and  by  the  light  of  his 
bivouac  fire  in  the  great  woods  he  made  bad 
verses  in  her  honor.  Then  came  Braddock's 
march  and  the  Indian  wars  on  the  frontier, 
and  the  youth  was  put  in  command  there, 
and  became  tough  and  enduring  for  the 
greater  work  of  the  future.  He  made  a  high 
reputation  and  received  public  honors ;  but 
he  did  not  seem  to  desire  them.  He  pre- 
ferred country  life  at  Mount  Vernon,  which 
was  now  his  property,  and  the  enjoyment 
of  the  society  of  his  young  wife  and  his  old 
neighbors.  His  first  meeting  with  Mrs. 
Washington  was  accidental  and  a  little  ro- 
mantic. He  was  making  a  rapid  horseback 
journey  from  the  frontier  to  Williamsburg, 
when,  in  New  Kent  County,  he  met  a  gen- 
tleman who  invited  him  to  stop  for  the 
night.  He  declined — ^his  business  was  pub- 
lic and  urgent ;  but  consented  to  dine,  or- 
dering his  horse  to  be  ready  in  an  hoar.  In 
an  hour  hie  horse  was  awaiting  him  at  the 
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door,  held  by  his  stiff  old  body  -  servant, 
Bishop,  presented  to  him  by  Braddock.  Bnt 
Colonel  Washington  was  not  ready,  and  did 
not  make  his  appearance  until  next  morn- 
ing. He  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
beautiful  young  Martha  Custis,  who  in  Jan- 
uary, 1759,  became  Mrs.  Washington,  bring- 
ing him  a  fortune  of  about  £30,000.  Thence- 
forth the  young  soldier  seemed  to  lose  all 
his  ambition.  Private  life  pleased  him  bet- 
ter than  public.  Ingrained  in  him  were  the 
instincts  and  tastes  of  the  planter,  and  he 
loved  the  management  of  his  estate  as  a  pol- 
itician loves  to  govern  a  nation — ^to  lay  out 
new  fields,  plan  improvements,  raise  thor- 
ough-bred horses  and  new  breeds  of  cattle, 
and  to  ride  out  gun  in  hand,  or  follow  the 
hounds,  of  which  he  had  an  excellent  pack. 
His  character  was  sedate,  and  he  seemed 
rather  cold,  but  he  entertained  liberally, 
though  his  personal  habits  were  plain  and 
temperate.  He  was  more  a  man  of  busi- 
ness than  a  student.  In  his  county  and  in 
the  Burgesses  he  threw  his  great  name  into 
the  scales  of  revolution ;  and  receiving  from 
Congress  in  1775  the  summons  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  American  armies,  at  once  obey- 
ed the  summons,  urging  his  incompetency, 
bnt  calmly  accepting  the  responsibility.  He 
set  out  for  Boston,  was  every  where  received 
with  acclamations,  and  at  Cambridge  took 
command  of  the  colonial  forces,  resolved  to 
do  his  duty  and  leave  the  rest  to  Provi- 
dence. 

The  armed  struggle  of  the  Revolution 
took  place  rather  in  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Carolinas  than  in 
Virginia;  but  some  interesting  military 
events  occurred  upon  her  soil,  and  by  a  sin- 
gular chance  the  war  came  to  an  end  with- 


AHDBSW  LXWIB. — [FBOM  TUS  STATUS  IN  BIOUMOITD.] 

in  a  few  miles  of  the  spot  where  Patrick 
Henry  had  sounded  the  first  note  of  resist- 
ance. 

The  military  events  were  briefly  these. 
In  the  autumn  of  1774  a  great  force  of  In- 
dians appeared  on  the  Virginia  frontier, 
and  it  was  charged — ^with  or  without  rea- 
son— against  Lord  Dnnmore,  the  royal  Gov- 
ernor, that  he  encouraged  an  inroad  on  the 
border  to  paralyze  the  spirit  of  colonial  re- 
bellion. The  Virginians  acted  with  decision. 
A  force  was  promptly  embodied,  under  com- 
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mand  of  General  Andrew  Lewis.  He  march- 
ed to  Point  Pleasant,  on  the  Ohio,  and  in  a 
bloody  battle  there,  fought  in  the  month  of 
October,  completely  defeated  and  broke  the 
strength  of  the  great  tribes  under  Cornstalk 
and  other  leaders,  who  thereafter  gave  the 
colonies  no  trouble. 

With  1775  the  war  began ;  and  almost  at 
the  moment  when  the  men  of  the  North 
were  fighting  at  Lexington  and  Concord, 
Patrick  Honry  was  marching  at  the  head 
of  an  armed  force  on  Williamsburg,  to  ex- 
tort from  GU)vernor  Dun  more  the  restitution 
of  the  powder  which  he  had  removed  from 
the  public  magazine.  The  intelligence  of 
this  removal  had  fired  the  whole  colony, 
and  seven  hundred  men  promptly  assembled 
at  Fredericksburg,  among  whom  was  a  com- 
pany of  Culpepper  minute-men,  bearing  a 
flag  with  a  rattlesnake  upon  it,  and  the 
motto,  '*  Don't  tread  on 
me  V*  One  of  the  offi- 
cers of  this  company 
was  young  John  Mar- 
shall, afterward  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United 
States.  It  marched  to 
the  .sea -board,  and — 
Lord  Dunmore  having 
fled  and  begun  a  pred- 
atory war  on  the  coast — ^took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Great  Bridge,  in  December,  where 
an  English  force  sustained  a  bloody  re- 
pulse, their  brave  leader,  Fordyce,  falling 
at  the  head  of  his  grenadiers,  pierced  by 


FLAG  or  TUB  0171.PBr- 
FXB  JtlMUTB-MBM. 


fourteen  bullets  from  the  rifles  of  the  mount- 
aineers. This  resolute  race  of  men  has  been 
spoken  of  already;  and  in  this  year  (1775) 
an  interesting  incident  is  related  of  them. 
Daniel  Morgan — the  hero  of  Quebec,  Sara- 
toga, and  the  Cowpens  afterward — had  re- 
cruited in  the  Virginia  Valley  a  battalion, 
which  he  called  "  Morgan's  Riflemen."  With 
these  he  set  out  to  Join  Washington,  then  at 
Boston,  and  while  riding  along  his  lines, 
Washington  saw  them  approaching.  At  the 
sight  he  stopped,  the  riflemen  drew  nearer, 
and  their  commander,  stepping  in  front, 
made  the  military  salute,  exclaiming,  '*  Gen- 
eral, from  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac  I" 
The  efiect  of  these  words  was  remarkable. 
Washington  dismounted,  came  to  meet  the 
battalion,  and  going  down  the  line  with 
both  arms  extended,  shook  hands  with  the 
riflemen  one  by  one,  tears  rolling  down  his 
cheeks  as  he  did  so.  He  then  mounted,  sa- 
luted, and  silently  rode  on. 

In  1781  the  war  was  transferred  from  New 
York  and  the  Carolinas  to  Virginia,  Arnold, 
the  traitor,  ascending  James  River  and  set- 
ting fire  to  Richmond,  after  which  he  re- 
treated. This  was  followed  by  the  occu- 
pation of  Petersburg  by  General  Phillips, 
whom  Jefferson  called  "  the  proudest  man 
of  the  proudest  nation  upon  earth."  The 
young  Marquis  Lafayette,  sent  by  Washing- 
ton to  take  command  in  Virginia,  cannon- 
aded Petersburg;  and  the  " Bolingbroke" 
mansion,  where  Phillips  had  his  head-quar- 
ters and  lay  ill,  was  in  the  range  of  fire.    To 
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protect  him  from  the  shot,  the  British  gen- 
eral was  removed  to  the  cellar,  exclaiming, 
"Won't  they  let  me  die  in  peace f*  soon 
after  which  he  expired. 

With  the  month  of  May  came  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  from  the  Carolinas,  coniident  of  his 
ahility  to  capture  Lafayette,  of  whom  he 
said,  **  The  boy  can  not  escape  me."  The 
boy,  however,  steadily  retired  toward  ,the 
Rappahannock ;  Lord  Comwallis  advanced 
into  the  interior  of  the  State,  and  Colonel 
Tarleton,  his  chief  of  cavalry,  swept  like  a 
hurricane  in  front  of  him,  burning  houses, 
cutting  the  throats  of  such  horses  as  he  did 
not  need,  among  others  those  on  one  of  Jef- 
ferson's estates,  and  having  dispersed  the 
Legislature  at  Charlottesville,  made  a  swoop 
at  *'  Monticello,''  the  residence  of  Jefferson, 
who  Just  managed  to  escape  into  the  neigh- 
boring mountains. 

Cornwallis  soon  fell  back  toward  the 
Chesapeake,  pursued  by  "  the  boy"  Lafay- 
ette, who  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  him  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Williamsburg;  and  then 
appeared  a  courier  at  the  American  head- 
quarters, bringing  great  news.  Washington 
had  determined  to  transfer  the  war  to  Yir- 
ginia.  He  secretly  evacuated  his  lines  in 
front  of  New  York,  marched  through  Phila- 
delphia in  the  midst  of  shouts  and  acclama- 
tions, made  a  brief  pause  at  Mount  Vernon 
while  the  forces  continued  their  way,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of  September, 
1781,  made  his  appearance  at  Williamsburg. 


All  things  now  hasteneil  forward  to  the 
great  catastrophe  upon  which  the  curtain 
was  about  to  fall.  Lord  Comwallis  had 
shut  himself  up  in  Yorktown,  awaiting  suc- 
cor from  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  The  English 
fleet  had  been  attacked  outside  the  capes 
and  driven  off  by  the  French  fleet  under 
Count  de  Grasse.  The  British  commander 
was  closely  Invested  in  Yorktown,  and  a 
thundering  salute  from  the  American  can- 
non announced  that  the  attack  upon  him 
had  begun;  and  at  length  a  decisive  as- 
sault took  place,  which  resulted  in  the  cap- 
ture of  two  of  the  strongest  of  the  English 
redoubts,  one  toward  the  banks  of  the  York, 
the*  other  toward  the  bay.  Washington, 
who  had  witnessed  the  contest,  when  the 
English  works  had  been  carried,  said  to 
Knox,  in  his  grave,  deliberate  voice, 
"  The  work  is  done,  and  well  done." 
The  long  work  was  indeed  over,  the  event 
was  decided.  Lord  Comwallis,  in  despair, 
conceived  the  desperate  design  of  crossing 
his  army  secretly,  under  cover  of  darkness, 
to  Gloucester  Point,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  York,  and  of  thence  pushing  his  way  by 
a  forced  march  to  New  York.  But  the  ele- 
ments fought  against  him.  A  great  storm 
arose  and  wrecked  his  barges,  and  he  wrote 
to  General  Washington  announcing  his  read- 
iness to  surrender.  Thid  great  final  scene 
of  the  long  and  bloody  tragedy  took  place 
on  the  19th  of  October,  and  terminated  the 
Revolutionary  war. 
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FROM  the  high  mountain  country  of 
Southern  Colorado,  in  which  the 
Chama  and  Nav^o  rivers  are  fed  by 
the  inexhaustible  snows  of  the  San 
Juan  range.  Lieutenant  Morrison's  di- 
vision of  the  Wheeler  exploring  expe- 
dition, an  account  of  whose  progress 
to  this  point  has  already  appeared  in 
these  pages,  crossed  the  boundary  line 
of  New  Mexico  and  entered  a  section 
which  would  have  proved  to  us,  had 
we  needed  proof,  the  impossibility  df 
generalizing  on  the  elements  of  West- 
em  scenery.  The  mature  and  mellow 
prettiness  of  the  English  rural  land- 
scape may  be  comprehensively  grasped 
in  some  happy  figure  of  a  poet.  But  it 
is  as  vain  to  attempt  to  describe  the 
territory  beyond  the  100th  meridian 
by  one  or  haJf  a  dozen  adjectives  as  it 
would  be  to  attempt  to  epitomize  in  a 
single  sentence  the  changing  glories  of 
the  western  sky. 

To  say  that  it  is  all  rugged,  weird, 
and  depressing  Is  as  incorrect  as  to  say 
that  it  is  invariably  beautiful,  luxuri- 
ant, and  inspiring.  It  contradicts  it- 
self in  the  possession  of  all  these  qual- 
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itiea,  and  in  it  Nature  becomes  a  polyglot, 
expreasin/^iierself  in  a  confusion  of  tongues, 
familiar  '^'id  unfamiliar,  breathing  lullabies 
in  thfv^'.anqmllity  of  clover  -  loaded  pas- 
tureermnttering  threats  where  the  spear- 
like peaks  glitter  with  frosty  brilliancy, 
aiid  mocking  herself  in  the  witch-like  im- 
ages and  exuberant  colors  of  the  eroded 
sandstones.  To-day  the  traveler  labors  in 
the  troughs  and  over  the  hillocks  of  the 
plains,  Virhere  the  deformed  sage  bush  man- 
tles the  sterile  earth  with  its  leaden-hued 
pall,  and  where  life  is  merely  an  illustra- 
tion of  its  consequence,  death.  To-mor- 
row he  pitches  his  tent  among  the  over- 
flowing vegetation  of  a  mount<ain  valley, 
and  reposes  on  a  bed  of  bluebells,  with  the 
melody  of  sighing  cotton-woods  and  snow- 
fed  brooks  rippling  in  his  ears,  all  his  senses 


surfeited  in  a  paradise  of  sweetness.  The 
next  day  he  may  be  in  a  region  of  monu- 
mental fantasies  that  set  at  naught  the 
common  laws  of  heaven  and  earth  and  all 
possibilities  of  description — a  lost  mortal  in 
a  goblin  land  where  the  grotesque  and  the 
preternatural  are  blended  in  the  oddest  ar- 
chitecture that  wind,  rain,  and  sand  ever 
wrought  upon. 

At  the  forks  of  the  Rio  Chama,  near  the 
sontLern  limit  of  Colorado,  we  were  in  a 
country  crj'stalliue  with  peaks  and  glacier 
tracks,  furrowed  far  and  wide  with  deep 
caflons  locked  between  chromatic  walls  of 
basalt  and  undulating  hills  of  pine,  as  silent 
and  sequestered  to  all  appearance  as  it  was 
when  the  world  began.  Ten  miles  farther 
south,  across  the  New  Mexican  boundary 
line,  we  reached  an  extensive  low -lying 
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plateAQ,  realizing  in  all  its  featnres  the  onl- 
tivated  and  orderly  magnificence  of  an  En- 
glish parky  with  the  di£ference  that  for  oaks 
there  were  pines — opines  that  matched  the 
ciaks  in  size,  age,  strength,  and  stateliness, 
not  packed  together  densely,  but  towering 
to  a  height  of  eighty  or  a  hnndred  feet  at 
even  intervals,  with  a  clear  space  wide 
enough  to  allow  a  carriage  to  pass  between 
them. 

Nor  was  the  regularity  with  which  these 
snperb  trees  were  set  the  only  point  of  their 
resemblance  to  the  woodlands  of  the  old 
conn  try.  The  ground  was  perfectly  level, 
except  where  a  little  knoll  broke  its  monot- 
ony, and  covered  with  a  short,  thick,  smooth 
carpet  of  grass  that  only  needed  a  little  care, 
a  little  rolling  and  clipping,  to  make  it  as 
lostroias  and  elastic  as  the  baronial  lawns 
of  England.  In  places  an  opening  occurred, 
in  whi«h,  as  if  to  complete  the  picture  of 
pastoral  order  and  culture,  great  flocks  of 
ftheep  were  grazing,  attended  by  dirtily  pic- 
turesque half-breeds  and  Mexicans. 

These  abrupt  contrasts  seem  to  lend  them- 


selves as  a  fitting  prelude  to  an  account  of 
the  Wheeler  expedition  in  one  of  the  least 
known  and  accessible  of  our  possessions,  for 
in  most  things  New  Mexico  is  the  antithesis 
of  all  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
is  alienated  by  the  language,  faith,  customs, 
and  education  of  its  people. 

The  early  records  of  the  Spanish  advent- 
urers who  opened  the  Territory  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  Europe  are  extinct.  In  the  Cafiun 
de  Chelle,  near  the  beautiful  Zuni  Mount- 
ains, which  are  spurs  of  the  main  Rocky 
range,  there  is  a  saiidstone  cliff  widely 
known  as  Inscription  Rock,  on  which  a  le- 
gend is  cut  in  letters  of  a  size  to  do  John 
Hancock  credit.  The  name  is  that  of  Cap- 
tain Jnde  Avechu ;  the  dat«,  1636.  But  the 
Spaniards  had  visited  the  Territory  over  a 
hundred  years  before  this,  over  a  hundred 
years,  too,  before  the  English  had  landed  at 
Plymouth ;  and  in  1595  it  was  formally  addeil 
to  the  already  dazzling  possessions  of  Spain. 

About  one-fifth  of  the  entire  population 
of  the  Territory  consists  of  Indians,  and  the 
original  Spanish  stock  has  mixed  blood  in 
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marriaj^e  as  well  as  in  battle  with  the  hand- 
Home  Navajos,  the  brooding  Apaches,  the 
treacherons  ITtes,  and  the  warlike  Coman- 
ches.  The  New  Mexican  has  not  lost  the 
characteristics  of  his  forefathers,  bat  to  his 
own  vices  he  has  added  those  of  the  savage 
races  surronnding  him. 

In  1646,  when  the  war  growing  oat  of  the 
annexation  of  Texas  was  in  progress,  Gen- 
eral Kearney  took  possession  of  Santa  F^, 
and  soon  afterward  conquered  the  whole 
Territory,  which  was  formally  ceded  to  the 
United  States  in  1848  by  the  treaty  of  6ua- 
dalnpe  Hidalgo,  and  reconstnicted  by  the 
t^tablishmeut  of  the  Territorial  government 
on  September  9, 1850.  It  incladed  at  that 
time  a  part  of  Colorado  and  of  Arizona, 
which  were  successively  separated  from  it, 
leaving  an  area  of  aliout  121,^1  sqnare  miles. 
Its  greatest  brea<lth  is  320  miles,  its  great- 
est length  350  miles,  and  in  acquiring  it  the 
United  States  made  citizens  of  60,000  im- 
)>overi8lied  and  ignorant  people — 60,000  peo- 
])le  alienated,  as  I  have  already  said,  by  lan- 
guage, faith,  customs,  education,  and,  I  might 
add,  sympathies,  since  it  is  not  denied  that 
in  event  of  another  war  with  old  Mexico, 
many  of  them  would  be  found  leaning  to- 
ward, if  not  actually  engaged  on^  the  side 
of  their  quondam  compatriots. 

Tlioagh  the  native  American  settlers  are 
insignificant  in  numbers,  they  control  the 
|K)litic8  and  hold  nearly  all  the  important 
wfflces  among  themselves.  The  present  Del- 
egate to  Congress  from  the  Territory,  Mr. 


Stephen  D.  Elkins,  has  an  extraordinary  in- 
fluence on  the  Mexicans  both  in  political 
life  and  as  a  successful  lawyer,  and  has 
twice  defeated  native  candidates  by  heavy 
native  majorities.  The  principal  eiecntiv« 
powers  are  vested  in  a  Governor  and  Secre- 
tary, who  are  appointed  for  a  term  of  four 
years  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  other  officers  of  state,  including  an  Au- 
ditor, a  Treasurer,  an  Adjutant-General,  and 
an  Attorney-General,  are  chosen  by  the  Leg- 
islature, which  consists  of  a  Council  of  thir- 
teen and  a  House  of  twenty-six  Representa- 
tives, most  of  whom  can  neither  read,  write, 
nor  talk  English. 

In  front  of  an  adol^e  hovel  near  Tierra 
Amarilla  we  met  a  frowzy-looking  fellow, 
whose  dress  consist-ed  of  a  pair  of  trowsers 
and  a  shirt,  and  whose  naturally  brown 
complexion  was  darkened  by  untold  depths 
of  dirt.  In  a  brief  conversation  with  Lieu- 
tenant Morrison  in  Spanish,  he  informed  us 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature, 
and  was  astonished  beyond  measure  that  he 
was  not  already  familiar  to  ns  by  reputa- 
tion. He  imagined  that  his  fame  had  been 
carried  world-wide,  and  was  amusingly  sor- 
ry for  our  ignorance  when  we  assured  him 
that  we  had  never  heard  of  him  before. 

The  language  of  the  courts  and  church 
is  Spanish,  and  in  conversation  a  patoi$  is 
used  whicli  bears  about  the  same  degree  of 
relationship  to  the  mother-t-ongne  that  the 
dialect  of  the  Canadian  habitant  bears  to 
Parisian  French. 
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Edacation  is  making  slow  headway.  Un- 
til 1871  there  were  no  public  schools  in  the 
Territory,  but  there  are  now  no  lees  than 
133, 'with  5625  pupils.  In  twelve  schools 
both  English  and  Spanish  are  taught,  in 
ten  English  only,  and  in  111  Spanish  only. 
Wben  the  last  census  was  made,  the  popula- 
tion included  48,836  penons  over  ten  years 
of  age  who  could  not  read,  and  52,220  persons 
who  could  not  write.  The  wealthier  class- 
es sometimes  send  their  children  to  school 
iu  the  States,  but  when  a  young  man  has 
tasted  the  pleasures  of  Eastern  society  he 
does  not  willingly  submit  himself  again  to 
the  primitive  surroundings  of  his  father's 
hoiue,  and  hence  there  is  a  decided  preju- 
dice against  this  custom. 

In  faith  the  people  are  simple,  obedient, 
iniracle-loving  believers  in  the  most  author- 
itative and  absolute  Roman  Catholicism — 
hliod  slaves  of  crude  superstitions,  taxed 
beyond  their  means  to  support  a  tyrant 
Church.  Previous  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
Territory  by  the  United  States,  their  nearest 
bishop  lived  over  a  thousand  miles  away  in 
old  Mexico,  and  seldom  if  ever  visited  so 
remote  a  diocese  as  this.  The  priests  exer- 
cised onlimited  tempcnral  and  spiritual  pow- 
ers in  the  several  parishea,  and  were  inde- 
scribably corrupt  in  the  use  of  those  powers 
for  their  personal  benefit  and  the  shameless 
satisfaction  of  their  lusts.  Never  before 
was  religion  further  perverted.  It  became 
the  mere  mask  of  license,  and  its  ministers 
the  priests,  not  of  Christ,  but  of  lechery  and 
RTeed.  At  the  time  when  the  present  arch- 
bisliop  was  appointed,  he  could  not  dose  his 
eyes  to  the  condition  of  affairs,  and  sum- 
uumly  dismissed  a  large  number  of  priests 
for  open  immorality;  but  despite  his  efforts, 
which  have  been  sincere  and  zealons,  the 
Church  is  still  represented  in  many  distant 
settlements  by  men  who  are  a  disgrace  and 
daoger  not  only  to  Christianity,  but  to  man- 
hood and  freedom.  The  bishop  is  a  native 
of  France,  and  most  of  those  nnder  him  are 
French  Jesuits,  who,  while  they  are  not 
guilty  of  downright  corruption,  have  not 
proved  themselves  in  the  history  of  their 
onler  the  safest  guardians  of  an  ignorant 
people. 

The  New  Mexican  is  not  extravagant  in 
BuitteiB  of  arohitectnre.  He  is  not  the  man 
by  temperament  or  inclination  to  quarry 
Htoue  and  shape  it  for  a  shelter,  when  light- 
^  material  can  be  found,  and  bis  chief  aim 
in  constructing  his  dwelling  has  apparently 
Wu  to  sacceed  with  as  little  labor  as  pos- 
Hihle.  His  feeble  indolence  was  not  likely 
to  express  itself  in  sncfa  robust  edifices  of 
rock  as  some  of  the  hardier  Indians  have 
i«ft  on  the  cliffs  to  commemorate  their  for- 
ni^r  greatness.  Had  the  snn  always  shone 
«Qd  the  winds  blown  steadily  firom  the 
*wtitb,  he  wonld  not  have  built  at  all ;  but 
^vorable  as  the  climate  is,  an  occasional 


tornado  in  summer  and  the  snows  of  winter 
made  the  erection  of  a  house  a  painfully  un- 
avoidable necessity.  Nature  accommodated 
him,  however,  and  whichever  site  he  chose, 
he  had  to  go  no  farther  than  the  spot  on 
which  he  stood  for  building  materials.  The 
earth  only  needed  mixizig  with  a  little  water 
and  straw  to  make  it  adobe.  Adobe,  in  point 
of  fact,  is  mud,  and  by  spreading  it  while  it 
is  moist  over  a  rude  inclosnre  of  logs,  or 
shaping  it  into  bricks,  it  can  be  fashioned 
without  mnch  labor  or  design  into  a  passa- 
bly comfortable  habitation.  This  was  all 
that  was  necessary,  and  this  was  all  that 
was  done. 

If  any  thing  is  calculated  to  make  a  trav- 
eler feel  more  homesick  than  a  dinner  in  a 
railway  restaurant,  it  is  a  collection  of  these 
adobe  houses.  The  prairie-dog  throws  up  a 
mound  around  his  dwelling;  shapeliness  and 
purpose  are  visible  in  the  nomadic  Indian's 
wigwam ;  the  bamboo  house  of  the  South  Sea 
Islander  has  its  overlapping  roof  of  palms; 
but  the  home  of  the  New  Mexican  is  a  cheer- 
less one-storied  rectangle,  as  unpicturesqae 
as  an  empty  soap  box,  without  chimneys, 
gables,  or  eaves — ^four  flat,  expressionless 
walls  covered  in  by  a  flat,  unmeaning  lid, 
without  a  curve  or  projection  of  any  kind 
to  relieve  the  dead-weight  of  monotony. 
Neither  mould  nor  creeper  touches  it ;  age 
leaves  no  mark  of  its  caresses  upon  it,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  an  unseemly  gap  here  and 
there  where  a  portion  of  the  adobe  has  fall- 
en away.  The  door  has  no  panels,  the  win- 
dow no  frame.  Barren  surfaces  meet  the 
eye  every  where,  not  one  sign  of  beauty  or 
strength.  The  crevices  are  infested  by 
swarms  of  lizards,  beetles,  and  hornets,  to 
say  nothing  of  roving  tarantulas,  soorpioiis, 
and  rattlesnakes.  And  the  interior  match- 
es the  exterior  in  its  prison-like,  angular 
appearance.  The  two  or  three  square  apart- 
ments into  whieh  it  is  divided  consist  of 
adobe  walls,  floors,  and  ceilings,  furnished 
with  a  small  table,  a  few  kitchen  utensils, 
and  a  roll  of  bedding.  They  have  the  one 
merit  of  being  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in 
summer;  and  it  wonld  be  unfair  to  overlook 
their  extreme  cleanliness,  for  however  filthy 
a  Mexican  woman  may  be  personally,  she 
invariably  keeps  a  clean  house,  and  is  never 
done  scrubbing  and  whitewashing. 

Tet  poverty-stricken  and  destitute  of  oth- 
er decorations  as  these  rude  houses  are,  the 
poorest  of  them  can  usually  boast  of  a  bit 
of  religions  finery,  and  though  a  chair  or  a 
table  is  not  included  in  the  furniture,  a  cru- 
cifix dangles  over  the  hearth,  and  a  gaudy 
Nassau  Street  print  of  the  Last  Supper,  the 
manger  of  Bethlehem,  or  the  Madonna  and 
Child  may  be  found  hanging  against  the 
wall. 

Another  indication  of  the  homage  paid 
by  these  people  to  their  religion  is  the  pres- 
ence of  a  church  in  the  smallest  settlements ; 
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and  whenever  the  Mexican  has  risen  from 
the  architeotoral  squalor  of  his  squat  adobes, 
his  efforts  to  attain  a  higher  standard  have 
been  spent  on  the  edifice  that  proclaims  it- 
self in  the  cross.  In  the  most  distant  and 
impoverished  villages  a  little  sanctuary  is 
found,  raising  its  head  a  few  feet  above  the 
huts  around  it,  and  presenting  in  its  belfry 
and  cornice  the  only  attempt  at  ornamenta- 
tion visible.  The  poverty  within  is  almost 
pathetic.  The  bare  mud  walls  are  not  more 
than  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  high,  and  two 
small  windows  admit  a  drowsy  yellow  light 
into  the  dusty  interior.  The  altfur  is  adorn- 
ed with  cheap  engravings,  cheap  paper  flow- 
ers, cheap  plaster  images,  cheap  tallow  can- 
<Ues,  and  cheap  paper  lace.  It  looks  like  a 
toy-shop  window  in  fire-work  times.  The 
beams  in  the  ceiling  are  as  rough  as  the 
woodman's  axe  left  them.  No  chairs  or 
seats  are  provided,  and  the  congregation 
oronoh,  Indian  fashion,  on  the  hard  mud 
floor.  In  the  larger  towns,  which  are  sup- 
plied with  a  resident  priest,  the  church  bell 
is  never  done  ringing  for  services,  but  in 
the  far-off  districts  a  wandering  padre  trots 
into  town  some  Sunday  morning  and  out 
of  town  on  Monday  morning,  not  to  appear 
again  for  three  weeks  or  a  month. 

The  extraordinary  credulity  and  fanati- 
cism of  the  people  are  seen  in  the  strongest 
light,  however,  during  Holy -Week,  when 
large  numbers  throughout  the  Territory  par- 
ticipate in  the  exercises  of  the  Society  of 
Penitentes,  which  is  discountenanced  by  the 
priests,  though  it  originally  sprang  from  the 
Church.  The  head-quarters  of  this  organi- 
zation are  at  Mora,  and  its  branches  extend 
in  every  direction, including  among  its  mem- 
bers a  considerable  part  of  the  population, 
both  male  and  female.  It  meets  in  the  Mo- 
rada,  or  assembly  hall,  and  its  transactions 
are  secret,  but  its  avowed  object  is  the  expi- 
ation of  sin  by  the  infliction  of  violent  bod- 
ily punishment.  Toward  Good-Friday  there 
is  an  unusual  activity  in  the  society,  and 
the  town-hall  is  occupied  nearly  every  even- 
ing by  meetings,  which  are  signalised  to 
the  outsiders  by  dismal  cries,  groans,  and 
the  mysterious  rattling  of  chains — prepara- 
tions which  result  on  Holy-Thursday  in  the 
public  scourging  of  those  members  who  de- 
sire to  chasten  themselves  and  make  atone- 
ment for  their  offenses.  The  day  is  regarded 
as  a  festival,  and  a  crowd  of  eager  specta- 
tors gather  about  the  hall.  iUiter  many 
preliminary  ceremonies,  the  door  is  thrown 
open,  and  the  penUente$  file  into  the  April 
twilight  of  the  snow-covered  street  to  the 
doleful  music  of  a  shrill  reed  instrument 
played  by  an  attendant.  They  are  desti- 
tute of  other  .clothing  than  a  thin  pair  of 
under-drawers,  and  their  heads  and  faces 
are  hidden  in  white  cotton  wraps,  so  that 
their  neighbors  may  not,  by  recognising 
them,  have  cause  to  wonder  what  crime 


they  expiate.  The  leader  staggers  under 
the  weight  of  a  heavy  cross  about  twenty 
feet  high,  and  his  companions,  shivering 
with  cold  as  the  wind  beats  their  naked 
bodies,  carry  thick  bunches  of  the  thorny 
cactus  in  their  hands.  The  attendants  place 
them  in  position,  and  at  a  given  signal  the' 
procession  moves,  chanting  a  plaintive  hymn 
to  the  time  of  the  musician's  pipe.  At  ev- 
ery second  stop  the  men  strike  themselves 
over  the  shoulders  with  the  cactus,  leaving 
a  deeper  scar  with  each  blow,  until  the  skin 
is  broken  and  the  lacerated  flesh  pours  its 
blood  in  a  carmine  trail  on  the  snow.  Sev- 
eral are  bound  at  the  ankles  by  rawhide 
thongs,  a  dagger,  pointed  at  both  ends,  be- 
ing secured  between  the  two  feet  in  such  a 
way  that  when  they  stumble,  it  stabs  them 
in  a  most  sensitive  part.  The  sight  be- 
comes sickening  with  horror,  and  repress- 
ed moans  of  anguish  fill  the  air  as  the  cac- 
tus brushes  afresh  the  streaming,  quivering 
wounds.  No  one  is  allowed  to  retire,  and 
when  the  cross-bearer  sinks  to  the  ground 
from  exhaustion,  the  attendants  quickly 
raise  him  and  urge  him  on  again  with  his 
heavy  burden.  The  route  is  traced  along 
the  white  road  in  crimson  footsteps,  and 
after  parading  the  alleys  of  the  town,  the 
procession  turns  off  toward  a  steep  hill,  in 
ascending  which  their  bare  feet  are  cut  to 
the  bone  by  the  sharp  projecting  rocks.  The 
eminence  gained,  preparations  are  made  for 
a  new  and  surpassing  torture.  The  cross  is 
laid  upon  the  ground,  and  the  bearer  is  so 
firmly  bound  to  it  by  lengths  of  rawhide 
that  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  retarded, 
and  a  gradual  discoloration  of  the  body  fol- 
lows. His  arms  are  outstretched  along  the 
transverse  beam,  to  which  a  sword,  pointed 
at  both  ends  like  the  dagger  before  men- 
tioned, is  attached,  and  if  he  allows  them 
to  drop  a  single  inch  from  their  original 
position,  the  weapon  penetrates  the  flesh. 
Amidst  the  unearthly  groans  of  the  by- 
standers and  the  shrill  piping  of  the  musi- 
cian the  cross  is  raised,  and  the  crucified 
turns  his  agonised  face  to  heaven,  while  the 
blood  slowly  trickles  from  his  wounds  and 
a  livid  hue  overspreads  his  skin.  How  long 
he  remains  is  merely  a  question  of  endur- 
ance, for  eventually  he  loses  consciousness, 
and  not  until  then  is  he  released.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  barbarous  performance, 
which  occasionally  results  in  death,  the  pe- 
nttentet  return  to  the  Morada,  and  the  cele- 
bration is  brought  to  a  close. 

The  nineteenth  century  has  brought  very 
few  improvements  to  the  Territory.  The 
terminus  of  the  nearest  railroad  is  300  miles 
distant  from  Santa  F^.  The  few  fields  un- 
der cultivation  are  plowed  with  a  forke«l 
wooden  stick.  The  grain  is  trampled  from 
the  chaff  by  sheep  and  cattle.  But  cniious 
as  the  people  and  their  ways  are,  still  more 
curious  is  the  country  itself. 
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From  Tierra  Amarilla  (Yel- 
low Earth)  oor  little  party, 
incloding  Lieatenant  Morri- 
son, of  the  Sixth  Cavalry,  in 
commaild,  and  Mr.  Frederick 
A.  Clark,    topographer,*   ex- 
plored ati  area  to  the  weat  and 
noQthwest,  presenting  many 
difficnlties,  not  a  few  perils, 
and  innumerable  norel  geo- 
graphical features,  most  in- 
teresting of  which  are  the  ex- 
tensire  mkmoi  or  table-lands 
that  give  some  parts  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  vast  archipela- 
go.  Few  whites  had  ever  gone 
before  ns  into  this  mysterious 
conntry.     Hundreds  of  years 
ago  it  was  inhabited  by  a  race, 
]MMsibly  the  Aztecs,  that  has 
left  no  tradition  or  record  be- 
hind, except  its  mined  dwell- 
ings, which  prove  an  intelli- 
gent knowledge  of  architect- 
ure and  the  art  of  fortifica- 
tion, such  as  no  living  Indian 
tribes  possess :  how  many  hun- 
dred years  ago  no  historian 
has    ever  ventured   to    say. 
Some  of  the  ruins  show  traces 
of  400  rooms  under  one  roof; 
and  so  large  a  population  as 
this  indicates  could  not  have  existed  in  the 
country  as  it  now  is — an  arid  desert  without 
permanent  water,  and  consequently  without 
vegetation,  in  a  circle  of  ninety  miles.     It 
must  have  been  moderately  fertile  certain- 
ly; in  all  likelihood  it  was  well  stocked 
with  game;  and  the  mind  is  dazed  in  think- 
ing of  the  ages  that  have  probably  gone  by 
while  Nature  has  been  canceling  the  old  feat- 
ures, and  clothing  herself  in  tiie  garments 
that  she  wears  to-day. 

The  xMstnres  are  wiped  out.  For  three 
weeks  we  traveled  twenty-five  miles  a  day 
on  an  average  without  encountering  a  hu- 
man being  outside  our  own  party,  or  a  sign 
(except  the  ruins,  and  the  fragments  of 
quaintly  figured  pottery  that  are  thickly 
strewn  around  them)  to  show  that  we  were 
not  trespassing  on  a  domain  hitherto  un- 
known to  man.  Our  voices  awoke  no  re- 
sponse in  bird  or  beast.  The  swift  lizard 
winding  in  and  out  among  the  prickly-pears, 
the  cactus,  and  the  sage  bushes ;  the  homed 
toad  in  its  brightly  colored  armor  creeping 
among  the  rocks;  the  yellow-brown  rattle- 
snakes spitting  their  venom  at  us  as  they 
basked  in  the  broiling  mid-day  sunshine; 
the  prowling  coyote  stealing  away  from  us, 
its  weazen  little  body  ill  concealed  by  its 
bushy  hair;  a  stray  rabbit,  so  tough  and 


*  The  writer^  thanks  are  doe  to  Mr.  Clark  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Holmea  for  tbe  valoable  aaatstance  be  received 
floin  tbem  Id  Ulostniting  the  article. 
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flavorless  that  we  did  not  deem  it  worth  a 
cartridge — these,  and  these  only,  were  the 
things  that  reminded  us  that  life  was  not 
wholly  extinct  in  the  lonely  wilderness  be- 
fore us. 

But  in  place  of  the  smiling  asj^ect  that 
the  conntry  once  presented,  the  traveler  is 
brought  into  the  presence  of  the  primitive 
forces  of  nature,  into  a  laboratory  where  not 
merely  the  effect,  but  the  action  itself  is 
perceptible.  The  parched  earth  is  mapped 
with  open  seams,  that  gape  wider  and  wider 
with  successive  rains,  until  a  deep  channel 
is  formed  between  abrupt,  vertical  walls. 
These  arrayoBf  as  they  are  called  in  Span- 
ish, lying  in  every  direction,  and  making 
travel  by  night  extremely  dangerous,  repre- 
sent, on  a  small  scale,  the  gorgeous  sand- 
stone mesas  and  the  box  canons  that  divide 
them.  The  wiesas  are,  technically  speak- 
ing, plateaus,  but  their  formation  is  such 
that  they  are  better  described  as  flat-topped 
mountains,  or  islands  in  the  ocean  of  the 
plains,  rising  with  defiant  bluffs  of  miracu- 
lous color  to  heights  of  from  8000  to  11,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  1000  feet 
above  the  immediate  level.  Looking  from 
the  summits,  the  eye  follows  their  long 
smooth  ridges,  unbroken  by  pinnacle  or  crag, 
into  the  uncertain  gray  of  a  hundred  miles. 
Viewed  from  the  flat-bottomed  troughs  that 
separate  them,  they  present  in  the  lower 
half  a  slanting  bed  of  detritus,  specked  by 
the  dull  green  of  stunted  pines,  and  support- 
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ed  by  abutmentB  of  solid  or  tessellated  rock, 
and  in  the  uppet  half  a  belt  of  stratified 
sandstone  fringed  with  hemlock  or  fir.  Some 
of  them  are  precipitous  on  all  sides.  Oth- 
ers incline  by  an  easy  slope  from  a  high 
bluff  to  the  level.  No  words  can  describe 
the  resplendent  colors  that  illnminate  them, 
nor  the  wonderful  effects  they  produce  in 
the  effulgent  western  atmosphere.  Some- 
times the  sandstone  forms  a  broad  band  of 
golden  yellow,  and  its  gritty  particles  glit- 
ter like  burnished  metal  in  the  sunshine 
that  pours  down  upon  them  firom  the  nn- 
dimmed  sky ;  sometimes  it  is  a  vivid  crim- 
son that  seems  steeped  in  the  inextinguish- 
able fires  of  sunset ;  sottietimes  it  is  a  mossy 
green,  or  bronze,  or  purple;  but  oftener  it 
is  ribbed  by  a  score  of  different  hues,  each 
strong  in  ite  own  beauty,  and  drawn  across 
the  wall  of  the  meaa  in  a  distinct  line  as  by 
u  painter's  brush. 

Wind  and  rain  have  written  the  story  of 
their  work  on  these  sandstones  in  unmis- 
takable signs.  We  see  the  silver  thread  of 
a  pool  slowly  wearing  a  channel  for  itself 
in  a  fissure  less  than  an  inch  wide.  A  little 
farther  on,  a  similar  channel  widens  into  a 


great  crevasse.  One  day  we 
traveled  several  miles  along  a 
great  oblong  mesa,  a  mass  of 
crimson,  which  ended  sudden- 
ly in  a  rough  escarpment  of 
loose  and  overhanging  rock,  as 
though  it  had  been  violently 
torn  asunder.  After  an  inter- 
val of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  we 
came  upon  the  missing  frag- 
ment, which,  without  doubt, 
had  been  separated  from  the 
main  rock  not  in  the  convul- 
sive throes  of  an  earthquake, 
but  by  the  gradual,  gentle,  si- 
lent toil  of  the  rain-drops. 

Nor  are  the  evidences  of  the 
same  power  seen  in  such  giant- 
like work  as  this  only.  The 
bluffs  and  olifiis  are  often  snii- 
ported  by  Anted  columns  and 
ornamented  by  delicate  pilas- 
tered  erosions  that  resemble  the 
rich  carvings  of  an  old  Gothic 
church  in  their  infinite  variety 
and  harmonious  design.  And 
the  wind,  working  with  the 
sand,  has  not  been  less  indus- 
trioQS  than  the  water  in  lav- 
ishing fancies  on  these  pliant 
rocks.  The  weird  pillars  that 
attract  hnndreds  of  tourists  to 
Monument  Park,  in  Central 
Colorado,  are  mnltitudinonsly 
repeated  here,  and  nature  con- 
fronts the  astonished  intruder 
with  the  grimace  of  a  jester  in 
the  wildest  and  quaintest  of 
vagaries. 
The  yet  more  pliant  sandstone  clay  which 
surrounds  the  mesoB  exhibits  greater  mar- 
vels. Cities  with  clustering  spires,  mina- 
rets, colonnades,  towers,  and  monuments 
seem  to  rise  out  of  the  plain,  bathed  in  deep, 
mellow,  and  brilliant  tints — fair  cities  fidl 
of  beautifbl  forms  and  colors.  You  can  prob- 
ably recall  pictures  of  Italy  in  which  all 
kinds  of  tints  are  pervaded  by  a  haze  that 
softens  all  the  outlines  in  its  misty  gold. 
Think,  then,  of  such  a  picture  realized  with 
all  its  subtilty  of  color ;  think  of  an  amphi- 
theatre of  buildings,  fanciful  in  form  and 
fresh-looking  as  polished  granite,  composed 
of  well-defined  belts  of  mauve,  violet,  yel- 
low, pink,  gray,  blue,  and  a  score  of  other 
hues,  and  from  that  yon  may  gather  an  idea 
of  the  views  that  were  constantly  unfolded 
to  us.  First  we  saw  a  pyramid  200  feet 
high,  at  its  base  a  shade  of  violet  blending 
with  an  earthy  brown  that  is  next  in  the 
ribs  of  color  surrounding  it ;  above  these  a 
line  of  carmine  extends,  melting  into  a  soft, 
rose-color,  which  by  almost  imperceptible 
degrees  changes  to  a  carmine  again,  and  the 
apex  is  only  reached  by  an  infinite  variety 
of  the  most  astonishing  chromatic  transfor- 
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lOAtioDS.  Next  we 
saw  a  larger  and 
more  complicated 
stroctnre — two  tow- 
ers connected  by  a 
wall  in  front,  with 
an  arrow-like  spire 
midway  between 
them;  and  for  miles 
farther  we  wound 
among  similar  and 
not  less  pictnr- 
esqne  rocks,  some 
1  ike  crescent-shaped 
fortresses,  others 
pointed  and  slim 
like  needles,  and 
others  with  a  Indi- 
crons  likeness  to  the 
human  figure.  In 
some  places  the 
stones  have  been 
eroded  into  thou- 
sands of  little  cells, 
like  a  worm-eaten 
piece  of  wood  from 
the  tropics,  and  oc- 
cssion^y  a  great 
split  opens  into  a 
darksome  cavern 
hundreds  of  feet 
deep. 

We  crossed  the 
Chasca  Mountains 
by  the  Washington 
Pass,  the  suitability 
«>f  which  as  a  wagon 
road  to  the  West  was 
confirmed,  and  for  a 
week  we  worked  in 
luxuriant  valleys, 
amidst  a  tropical 
superabundance  of 
vegetation  and  the 
music  of  cool,  re- 
freshing brooks. 
The  Navajo  res- 
ervation .    includes 

these  mountains,  and  we  were  visited  by 
many  Indians  of  that  nation,  broad-shoul- 
dered, swift-footed,  handsome  men,  and  pret- 
ty, pensive-looking  squaws,  with  the  merri- 
est of  silvery  laughs  and  the  most  winning 
of  faces.  Thence  we  entered  Arizona  by  the 
way  of  Fort  Defiance,  traveling  for  three 
days  under  the  shadow  of  a  line  of  red  sand- 
stone bluffs  about  800  feet  high,  which  are 
split  in  many  places  into  detached  needles 
and  pyramids  like  those  in  the  'CaAon  de 
Chelle.  Here  and  there  a  volcanic  mass 
rises  alone  from  the  plain,  its  black  and 
porous  substance  covered  with  a  yellowish- 
green  moss ;  and  among  others  of  this  kind 
we  found  one  which  Mr.  Clark  aptly  named 
the  Giant's  Arm-Chair.  From  Fort  Defiance 
we  re-entered  New  Mexico,  passing  through 


oiant'b  ▲BX-aoAii, 


the  Zuni  Mountains,  striking  across  country 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  ascending  the  valley  to 
Albuquerque,  working  our  way  through  the 
Zandia,  Manzana,  and  Placer  mountains  to 
Santa  F^,  and  giving  a  distinct  name  and 
place  on  the  map  to  every  peak,  trail,  and 
creek  on  our  route. 

From  Santa  F^  the  party  explorod  the 
country  to  the  southwest,  calling  at  Galis- 
teo,  Anton  Chico,  Las  Vegas,  and  Fort  Ly- 
ons, where  the  field  season  of  five  months 
was  brought  to  a  close  on  November  20,  and 
the  three  divisions  of  the  Colorado  section 
of  the  expedition  met  to  disband.  Lieuten- 
ant Morrison's  division  traveled  over  4200 
road  miles  and  surveyed  12,000  square  miles 
— an  achievement  which,  considering  the 
difficulties  encountered  in  mountain  rogions 
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from  forest  firea  and  swollen  streams,  the 
loss  of  mules  from  exhaustion,  evinces  the 
patient  industry  and  zeal  of  the  mem- 
liers.  Lieutenant  Marshall's  party  traveled 
ahout  3800  miles  and  surveyed  about  10,000 
Hqnare  miles,  and  Lieutenant  Carpenter's 
IMirty  about  3600  road  miles  and  9000  square 
miles.  Besides  the  purely  topographical 
(lata  obtained,  the  geologists,  botanists,  and 
(iruithologists  of  the  parties  gathered  a  large 


quantity  of  important  materials,  which  will 
be  incorporated  in  the  reports  tf  the  sur- 
vey, and  many  valuable  specimens,  which 
are  deposited  with  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. The  three  other  parties,  working  in 
Western  Arizona  and  Southern  California, 
under  the  personal  direction  of  Lieutenant 
Wheeler,  were  also  successful,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  the  death  of  one  man  by  thirst, 
they  met  with  no  mishaps. 


OLD  ABEL'S  EXPERIENCE. 

So  yotfre  thinking  of  marriage,  Joseph — well,  well,  I've  naught  to  say ; 

Most  young  folks  (and  some  of  the  old  ones)  seem  to  incline  that  way. 

But  Fve  always  liked  ybu,  Joseph ;  you've  been  very  kind  to  me. 

And  to  know  you're  coming  to  trouble,  why,  it  makes  me  sorry,  you  see. 

There  now,  Joseph,  you're  angry ;  'twas  foolish  in  me,  no  doubt : 

I  didn't  mean  to  say  it,  but  somehow  the  words  slipped  out. 

Youll  have  to  forgive  me,  Joseph ;  you  know  I'm  silly  and  old. 

Shake  hands ;  and  111  tell  you  a  story  that  has  never  yet  been  told ; 

And  perhaps  when  my  story's  ended,  you'll  be  reAy,  my  friend,  to  say, 

''Old  Abel  had  very  good  reason  for  his  doubts  and  fears  to-day." 

I  was  sixty-five  last  birthday — I'm  gray  and  wrinkled,  'tis  true ; 

But  forty  years  ago,  Joseph,  I  was  young  and  as  spry  as  you, 

And  Amy  said  I  was  handsome — how  proud  it  made  me  then! 

Not  the  praise,  but  the  thought  that  Amy  preferred  me  to  other  men. 

She  was  a  little  beauty,  sweet  and  dimpled  and  fair; 

You  never  saw  such  a  mouth,  Joseph,  nor  such  brown  eyes  and  hair. 

And  she  had  such  a  coaxing  way,  too,  that —    I  was  a  fool,  I  know, 

And  I'm  hardly  cured  of  my  folly,  though  it's  forty  years  ago. 

Amy  and  I  were  playmates;  we  went  to  school  together; 

I  carried  her  books  and  her  basket  through  summer  or  winter  weather. 

Later,  at  husking  frdlics,  at  quilting  or  apple  bee, 

I  was  always  her  chosen  sweetheart,  and  that  was  bliss  for  me. 

Time  and  thoughts  and  service  gladly  to  her  I  gave; 

She  was  my  queen,  my  idol — ^I  was  her  willing  slave. 

And  so,  when  she  was  twenty,  and  I  was  twenty-five. 

We  were  married :  I  thought  that  I  was  the  happiest  man  alive. 

I  fairly  cried  when  the  parson  pronounced  us  man  and  wife, 

For  hadn't  I  won  the  angel  I'd  lieen  worshiping  all  my  lifef 

Well,  the  wedding  was  fairly  over,  and  I  thought  to  settle  down ; 

I'd  built  and  furnished  a  cottage  as  pretty  as  any  in  town.  « 

Whatever  I  knew  she  foncied,  I  couldn't  rest  till  I  bought. 

So  in  trying  to  please  my  darling  I  spent  far  more  than  I  ought. 

But  when  she  smiled,  and  called  me  ''  dear  Al>el,"  and  praised  my  taste, 

What  did  I  care  if  the  neighbors  talked  of  folly  and  waste? 

For  a  littleTwhile  I  was  happy :   too  soon  I  was  forced  to  see 

That  Amy  could  be  neglectful,  and  even  cruel  to  me. 

When  sometimes  I  hinted  gently  that  the  house  wasn't  very  neat, 

Or  left  the  food  untasted  that  was  scarcely  fit  to  eat, 

She'4  answer  me  so  harshly,  and  say  such  cutting  things. 

They  gave  me  many  a  heartache :  ah !  wards  have  terrible  stings  t 

At  last  I  saw  it  plainly — ^her  life  too  dull  had  grown ; 

She  was  tired  of  her  homely  duties — tired  of  seeing  me  alone. 

I  was  always  content  and  happy  just  at  her  side  to  be, 

But  she — and  that  was  bitter — found  something  wanting  in  me. 

It's  too  long  a  st^ry,  Joseph,  to  toll  you  how  I  strove 

To  please  and  interest  Amy,  and  to  keep  her  fading  love : 

My  farm  was  left  untoiided,  my  stock  to  ruin  went. 

While  we  Journeyed  about  and  idled,  till  my  little  fortune  was  spent ; 

Then  back  we  went  to  our  cottage — it  never  had  been  a  hmne; 

It  could  only  g^w  more  cheerless  in  the  weary  years  to  come. 

Weary  and  dreary  I  found  them,  till  I  grew  to  hato  my  life. 

And  to  think  hard  thoughts  of  all  women,  because  I  was  grieved  in  my  wife. 
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One  day— €an  I  ever  forget  it  f — we'd  been  married  Jnst  seven  years — 

I  went  out  as  usnal,  wretched,  leaving  Amy  in  angry  tears. 

As  I  walked  I  foand  myself  praying  that  God  would  send  help  to  me. 

Never  thinking— oh,  never  thinking — of  what  the  answer  might  he! 

Before  that  day  was  over  I  stood  by  Amy's  bed, 

And  saw  her  peacefnl  and  smiling  and  beantifdl — ^yes,  and — dead! 

I  had  said  my  love  was  over,  bat  then  I  knew  I  was  wrong; 

Knew  when  I  kissed  her,  my  darling,  I'd  been  loving  her  all  along ; 

Knew  when  I  looked  at  the  baby,  laid  on  her  arm  to  rest, 

That  my  heart  was  dead  within  me,  and  I'd  only  a  stone  in  my  breast. 

Well,  there's  little  more  to  tell  yon.     I  couldn't  bear  to  stay 

In  the  house  I  had  built  for  Amy ;  I  sold  it,  and  moved  away. 


I  WmT  ODT  AS  USUAL,  WXCTOBIED)  UBAYIMG  AMT  Of  AKOKT  TSAU." 


Where  to  go  next  I  knew  not — all  places  were  much  the  same-~ 
Till  my  nephew  wrote  and  bado  me  come  here,  and  so  I  came. 
Since  then  I've  hardly  noticed  how  the  lonely  years  went  on. 
Fve  had  chances  for  making  money,  but  my  energy  seemed  gone. 
Besides,  I  wanted  so  little,  and  why  should  I  toil  and  save. 
When  she  who  should  have  spent  it  rests  in  her  quiet  grave? 
So  you  see  it's  natural,  Joseph,  that  I  should  have  doubts  and  fears, 
When  I  think  of  my  disappointment,  and  all  my  lonely  years. 
And  yet — I've  often  thought  it — if  I  was  twenty-five, 
And  had  my  life  all  before  me,  and  Amy  once  more  alive, 
I'd  marry  her — ^never  doubt  it — and  love  her,  yes,  all  the  same : 
80|  after  all  is  said,  Joseph,  you*re  not  so  much  to  blame. 
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MISS  SUSAN'S  LOVE  AFFAIR. 

SHE  always  impressed  yon  as  a  person 
with  a  history.  Though  she  was  now 
a  maiden  woman  of  no  doubtful  age,  hav- 
ing reached  that  age,  indeed,  that  turns  first, 
on  opening  the  paper,  to  the  record  of  deaths 
and  marriage,  and  experiences  a  sort  of  dis- 
appointment if  the  name  of  some  acquaint- 
ance is  to  be  found  in  neither;  rather  gaunt 
and  spiny ;  dependent  on  her  cup  of  tea ; 
wearing  spectacles  on  the  sly  at  her  fine 
work ;  clothed  in  fashions  of  three  or  four 
years  ago,  if,  indeed,  they  could  ever  have 
been  entitled  fashions  at  all ;  with  hardly 
any  hair  on  her  head,  and  a  great  deal  of 
goldsmith's  work  in  her  month ;  with  noth- 
ing at  all  to  say,  and  nothing  at  all  about  her 
that  to  the  young  imagination  presents  an 
attraction  ;  yet  withal  there  was  a  quiet  re- 
serve in  manner,  a  certain  contented  silence, 
an  air  of  satisfaction  over  delightfhl  secretes, 
that  led  yon  to  look  at  her  with  inquiry,  and 
presently  to  be  assured  that  in  the  course 
of  her  experience  she  had  played  her  part  |n 
some  drama,  had  been  one  of  the  figures  of 
some  romance,  had,  in  short,  4e$  affaire$  to 
remember.  She  seemed  to  be  remember- 
ing them,  too,  all  the  time.  8he  sat  prick- 
ing and  stitching  and  threading  her  needle, 
with  an  odd  smile  about  her  lips,  and  now 
and  then  pausing  with  a  far-away  look  in 
her  eyes ;  sometimes  the  needle  suspended, 
sometimes  beating  with  its  point  a  delicate 
tattoo  on  the  pri&ed  left  finger,  as  if  beat- 
ing time  to  the  dream  of  some  old  tune  to 
which  hetfjttung  feet  once  had  danced,  with 
a  strong  pSftig  arm  about  her. 

But  Miss  Susan's  reverie  seldom  ended 
with  a  sigh.  If  she  had  suffered  any  in  her 
past,  the  suffering  was  all  over  now,  and  in 
some  incomprehensible  way  it  seemed  to  be 
compensation  enough  for  her  to  remember 
it  now.  When  the  girltf  wore  gossiping,  as 
girls  do,  sitting  at  their  various  work.  Jest- 
ing each  other  lightly,  as  girls  will,  and 
taking  the  name  of  this  youth  or  of  that  in 
vain.  Miss  Susan  Joined  in  the  gayety,  yet 
much  as  the  resident  of  a  superior  planet, 
or  rather,  as  Fred  used  to  say,  as  Helen  of 
Troy  migh^  have  smiled,  years  after  windy 
Uion  went  down,  when  the  slave  women 
went  on  about  their  particular  heroes,  as 
she  sat  at  her  weaving,  conscious  of  certain 
passages. 

Poor  Miss  Susan !  there  were  no  more  ten- 
der passages  for  her.  Let  her  make  the 
most  of  what  sweetness  there  had  been  in 
the  past.  It  could  hardly  have  been  so  very 
much,  from  appearances.  And  yet  Fred  said 
Miss  Susan  had  been  rather  pretty  than  oth- 
erwise in  her  day  and  generation ;  that  is, 
she  was  round  and  fair,  with  a  pair  of  soft 
dark  eyes,  and  if  not  positively  lovely,  yet 
not  at  all  unlovely,  and  comfortable  in  the 
sense  that  had  never  happened  to  doubt 


whether  or  not^she  was  the  peer  of  snch  oth- 
er girls  as  were  not  breathing  beauties. 

Perhaps  she  was ;  and  perhaps  it  was  only 
her  exceeding  shyness  that  rendered  it  diffi- 
cult for  any  one  to  do  more  than  address  her 
a  few  commonplace  sentences.  When  a  per- 
son reddens  and  stammers  if  you  attempt 
conversation,  and  is  unable  to  command  a 
thought  with  which  to  reply,  and  seems 
about  to  have  tears  spring  into  her  eyes  at 
another  word,  you  naturally  make  your  com- 
munication very  brief,  if  only  for  fear  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani- 
mals ;  and  thus,  if  Miss  Susan  had  charms, 
there  was  not  much  opp9rtunity  for  any 
one  to  discover  them.  Certainly  Clavers 
McVeigh  never  discovered  them.  Yet  such  is 
fate :  it  was  the  charms  of  Clavers  McVeigh 
that  had  moved  Miss  Susan's  heart  and  be- 
come the  subject  of  her  dreams — ^not  vivid, 
passionate  dreams,  be  it  understood,  but 
mild,  illusory  visions  that  glanced  upon  her 
and  came  again,  and  gave  her  an  airy  region 
into  which  to  mount  occasionally  above  her 
work-a-day  world  as  she  went  up  and  down 
with  her  daily  task — ^a  region  with  which 
Miss  Susan  was  quite  content  for  a  season, 
without  troubling  herself  about  its  baseless 
fabric. 

Miss  Susan  was  not  the  only  girl  of  that 
day  whose  heart  felt  a  quicker  pulse  when 
Clavers  McVeigh  went  by.  In  fact,  she 
would  have  been  rather  an  exception  if  her 
heart  had  not  felt  his  beautiful  and  mag- 
netic presence.  He  was  a  person  of  superb 
appearance,  a  Saul  for  stature — and  perhaps 
as  much  like  oi^e's  ideal  of  the  person  of 
that  picturesque  monarch  as  it  is  given  a 
modem  mortal  to  be — heroically  strong  and 
brave  by  nature,  the  traditions  of  him  went, 
and  dark  and  clear  and  brilliant-eyed  in 
face,  with  a  great  lock  of  his  black  hair  al- 
ways tumbling  down  his  white  forehead : 
yes,  Clavers  M^eigh  had  fired  more  than 
one  young  imagination,  and  Miss  Susan  left 
the  others  to  think  of  him  as  Saul,  or  as 
Lucifer,  Star  of  the  Morning,  or  as  any  elsa 
in  that  line,  and  thought  of  him  herself  only 
as  the  one  man  of  the  world.  It  brightened 
life  for  her  to  know  there  was  such  a  per- 
son, and  the  sight  of  him  lent  delight  to  any 
day.  She  could  settle  herself  at  no  work  till 
she  had  seen  him  go  down  the  street  in  the 
morning  to  his  office,  and  she  sang  like  a 
bird  long  after  the  sight,  and  lived  during 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  the  anticipation  of 
seeing  him  go  back  at  night-fall.  An  hour 
before  the  time  she  was  all  allutter,  peering 
forth  and  drawing  back  demurely,  veiled  by 
the  drapery  of  her  aunt's  curtains,  watching 
as  eagerly  as  any  girl  watches  for  her  de- 
laying long-acknowledged  lover.  If  he  did 
not  come,  she  waited  till  some  chiding  voice 
obliged  her  to  drag  herself,  still  looking 
back,  away.  If  he  came,  her  heart  began  to 
beat,  her  cheek  to  bum.    She  watched  him 
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pass,  erect  and  haughty^  looking  straight  i 
before  him.    With  a  long,  satisfied  snrvey  | 
she  gaced  after  him,  with  clasped  hands 
and  sospended  breath ,  and  she  pnrsned  her  > 
erening  duties  then  with  as  light  a  heart  as 
thongh  she  felt  a  lover's  arm  abont  her. 

As  for  herself,  Clayers  M'Veigh  was  not  I 
exactly  aware  of  her  existence.  He  had  I 
met  her,  to  be  snre,  here  and  there  with 
others,  ;ind  had  often  passed  her  on  the 
street;  bnt  she  was  one  of  those  colorless 
shadows  Jost  outside  of  his  special  con- 
soiousnese,  like  the  ghosts  that  flit  round 
the  dim  border  of  hell,  and  he  never  gave 
her  a  second  thought.  Second? — ^he  had 
never  given  her  a  first  thought.  Yet  for 
all  that,  he  had  given  her  a  flower;  yes,  he 
had  given  her  a  flower.  One  festive  night, 
when  in  a  great  gayety  he  was  dividing  a 
boaquet  among  the  laughing  bevy  alM>ut 
him,  and  somewhere  on  the  edge  of  the 
gronp  Miss  Susan,  hovering,  felt  a  hand 
touch  hers  and  slip  into  it  a  spray  of  heath- 
er, Clavers  McVeigh  had  no  more  idea  whose 
hand  he  touched  than  if  there  had  been  no 
hand  there;  but  poor  Miss  Snsan  has  that 
spray  of  heather  now.  She  has  it  in  the 
box  with  her  ribbon,  which  once  he  kept 
and  wore ;  really  kept  and  wore,  and  only 
surrendered  on  compulsion.  She  dropped  it 
as  she  walked — a  pretty  blue  ribbon  with  a 
silver  rose  wrought  on  it;  she  heard  his  step 
hastening  behind  her;  she  would  have  given 
the  world  to  stop,  but  the  very  thought 
made  her  heart  beat  till  she  was  faint,  and 
she  fled  with  swift  feet,  and  he  coolly  folded 
the  ribbon  and  put  it  in  his  breast  pocket 
till  it  should  be  inquired  for,  a  little  amused 
with  what  he  considered  a  bit  of  coquetry, 
and  never  dreaming  that  the  light  swift 
foot  belonged  to  that  pale  and  colorless 
Mias  Susui,  till  his  cousins,  happening  to 
see  it  when  he  accidentally  pulled  it  out, 
inquired  with  mischievous  glee  if  he  were 
treasuring  Miss  Susan's  ribbon.  ''It  be- 
longs to  the  Fair  Incognita,''  he  sa^d;  and 
he  fluttered  it  aloft  on  his  fingers  and  press- 
ed it  dramatically  to  his  lips.  '*The  fleetest 
foot,  the  lightest  step—" 

" Nonsense !"  cried  his  cousin  Rose.  "It 
is  little  Susan's.     Ton  must  give  it  to  me." 

''Part  with  itf  cried  Clavers,  still  dra- 
matically. 

"  Tes,  indeed ;  the  poor  little  thing  can  not 
aflbrd  to  lose  it — she  has  so  few  ribbons." 

"  Then  she  must  ask  me  herself,"  lie  said. 
And,  as  it  chanced,  the  door  opened  Just 
then,  and  Miss  Snsan  came  in  with  a  mes- 
aage  from  her  aunt:  always  delighted  with 
an  errand  to  the  honse  where  lived  Rose, 
for  whom  she  cherished  one  of  her  enthu- 
siasms. 

"  Clarers  has  your  silver  ribbon,  Snsan," 
cried  Rose  and  her  sisters  in  cliorns.  '*  And 
he  will  not  let  us  have  it  for  you.  You 
must  ask  him  yourself,  he  says." 


How  glad  she  would  have  been  to  have 
him  keep  it  t  Did  he  wish  to  keep  it,  and 
had  he  made  the  excuse  so  as  not  to  be 
forced  to  surrender  it  f  She  dared  not  hope. 
Bnt  she  recognized  all  that  propriety  re- 
quired of  her.  The  blush  mounted  her  face 
and  fluttered  on  her  temples;  she  took  a 
step  in  his  direction,  bnt  could  no  more 
look  up  than  if  a  weight  sat  on  either  eye- 
lid. "  If  yon  please,"  she  said,  half  inaudi- 
bly,  and  held*  out  her  little  hand  in  its  shab- 
by glove.  And  Clavers  laid  the  ribbon 
across  it  with  a  grand  bow;  and  then  he 
and  his  consin  Rose  exchanged  a  laughing 
look ;  bnt  poor  Miss  Susan  never  saw  the 
look. 

When  Miss  Susan  was  at  home  and  in  her 
own  room  again,  she  sat  down  and  thought 
over  the  little  scene,  and  it  increased  and 
magnified  itself  in  the  mirage  of  fancy  and 
desire  till  it  assumed  gigantic  proportions. 

Clavers  M'Veigh  had  kept  her  ribbon; 
had  chosen  to  keep  it;  had  refused  it  to 
Rose ;  had  worn  it,  a  day  at  least,  next  his 
heart.  What  possibilities  all  that  implied, 
what  authority  it  gave  her  dreams,  what  a 
hope  it  warranted  to  spring  in  her  hopeless 
passion!  .Till  then  Miss  Susan  had  ei^oyed 
no  vivid  personal  dreams :  her  timid  dreams 
had  all  been  concerning  Clavers  M'Veigh 
himself  and  that  enchanted  kingdom  in 
which  he  moved,  and  in  them  she  herself 
figured  no  more  than  any  poor  little  supernu- 
merary, a  sort  of  worthless  and  unhonored 
guardian  angel  with  nothing  but  wings  and 
wishes.  But  now  something  jarsonal  crept 
into  them  in  spite  of  hers^^nhe  was  no 
longer  a  supernumerary,  bu^rsome  serv- 
ice, of  some  value:  Clavers  M'Veigh  was 
aware  of  her,  was  smiling  on  her,  perhaps 
was  thinking  of  her,  perhaps —  Ah,  no, 
that  could  not  be,  that  was  too  ranch ;  yet 
I>erhaps— only  perhaps — ah,  what  if  he  were 
dreaming  of  her  as  she  had  dreamed  of  him! 
The  mere  idea  gave  Miss  Snsan  a  fantastic 
importance  she  had  never  felt  before,  gave 
her  a  place  in  the  world,  a  clew  to  the  fu- 
ture, something  to  hold  by,  to  live  for.  Any 
one  who  saw  her  then  and  staid  to  think 
of  it,  with  her  head  high  and  her  foot  elas- 
tic, with  the  sparkle  in  her  eye  and  the 
eager  light  on  her  face,  would  have  known 
some  great  Joyful  hop^,  that  was  in  itself 
almost  fruition,  had  certainly  dawned  upon 
her  and  was  shining  over  her.  Bnt  nobody 
ever  staid  to  look  at  Miss  Susan — hindered 
by  her  confirmed  habit  of  nonentity. 

Yet  the  bold  beauty,  accustomed  to  lov- 
ers, and  enamored  at  last  of  one  indifierent 
youth,  would  have  laughed  at  Miss  Susan's 
modest  dreams;  they  had  not  reached  the 
lofty  flight  to  which  the  beauty's  dreams 
might  confidently  spring.  She  had  not  once 
thought  of  herself  as  Clavers  McVeigh's  wife, 
she  had  not  thought  of  him  even  as  her  lov- 
er; she  merely  walked  beside  him  in  these 
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reveries,  he«rd  him  speak,  saw  him  torn  to 
her  with  confiding  smiles;  in  one  daring 
moment  she  danced  with  him,'  and  the 
thooght  of  it,  of  the  scene,  the  flowers  and 
lights  and  music,  the  encircling  arm,  made 
her  as  giddy  as  though  it  were  real;  in 
another  she  sat  at  his  feet  while  he  read  the 
Terses  he  liked  best,  glancing  at  her  face  for 
opinion  or  approval,  and  her  poises  quick- 
ened at  the  fancy ;  and  for  the  moment,  at 
any  rate,  she  was  happy — happy  as  though 
it  had  been  true.  Possibly  no  one  had  evw 
asked  her  opinion  or  solicited  her  approval 
in  all  her  life;  she  had  never  expected  it; 
and  now  to  think  of  Clavers  M'Veigh  doing 
so  made  her  blood  stir.    Poor  fool ! 

But  Miss  Susan  was  held  for  more  and 
greater  bliss  than  this,  if  dreams  eould  give 
it  to  her.  There  was  to  be  a  sailing  party 
down  the  river  to  the  beach ;  and  of  course, 
as  nobody  thought  of  her  cousins  going  with- 
out their  shadows,  she  was  included  in  the 
j^neral  invitation ;  and  Clavers  M^eigh,  as 
one  of  the  committee,  chanced  to  deliver  the 
invitation,  and  Miss  Susan  chanced  to  go  to 
the  door.  Presuming  he  should  see  a  serv> 
ant,  and  seeing  a  young  lady,  the  gentleman 
was  not  exactly  startled,  and  certainly  by 
no  means  embarrassed — ^the  sky  might  have 
reeled  from  its  foundation  without  embar- 
rassing Clavers  McVeigh — ^but  Just  sufficient- 
ly surprised  to  send  an  unexpected  cordial- 
ity into  his  address,  and  cause  him  to  take 
the  young  lady's  little  lifeless  hand;  the 
other  hand  was  at  her  throat — she  had  for- 
gotten her  bosom  pin ;  and  how  she  regret- 
ted the  bauble !  Her  eyes  danced,  she  look- 
ed really  for  the  moment  almost  attractive. 
She  promised  for  them  all  with  fervor;  and 
it  seemed  to  her,  as  he  turned  on  his  way, 
that  Clavers  McVeigh  had  personally  invited 
herself  to  the  sail,  and  when  he  handed  her 
on  board  next  day — ^though  he  stood  at  the 
boat  side  for  no  other  purpose,  and  had  hand- 
ed a  score  of  others  across  the  plank — she 
felt  that  she  was  entirely  Clavers  McVeigh's 
guest,  and  experienced  a  generous  sense  of 
renunciation  in  allowing  him  to  bestow  his 
attentions  and  his  society  on  any  of  the  oth- 
ers. All  the  evening  before — after  she  had 
trimmed  and  retrimmed  her  little  hat,  with 
discarded  scraps,  for  the  excursion— she  had 
sat  alone  in  the  darl^  with  her  sweet  dreams. 
Wandering  down  the  long  beach  with  Clav- 
ers McVeigh,  listening  to  his  voice,  stooping 
now  to  pick  up  a  shell,  venturing  now  to 
point  out  to  him  the  rainbow  in  the  spray, 
now  standing  still  together  and  watching 
the  light  die  away  from  some  distant  sail, 
and  now —  Ah,  Miss  Susan's  dreams  were 
growing  bolder! 

It  was  this  pleased  sense  of  proprietorship 
that  gave  such  a  glad,  bright  smile  to  Miss 
Susan's  face,  such  a  ringing  tone  to  her 
voice.  Clavers  McVeigh,  glancing  at  her  as 
he  crossed  the  boat,  said  to  hiniMlf  at  last 


that  that  was  really  quite  a  sweet  girl,  and 
went  and  sat  down  by  her  side  for  a  mo- 
ment. What  do  you  think  Miss  Susan  did  f 
She  burst  into  tears.  The  poor  starved  soul 
could  not  endure  such  a  surfeit  of  happi- 
ness. 

''  What  the  deuce— ^  cried  Clavers. 

"Oh,  you  mustn't — mustn't  mind  me," 
ejaculated  Miss  Susan,  looking  up,  with  the 
tears  sparkling  sunnily  all  over  a  laughing 
face.    "  I — ^I  always  cry  when  Fm  happy." 

**  Well,  if  women  are  not  strange  creat- 
ures!" he  cried,  springing  to  his  feet.  And 
Just  then  the  great  boat  giving  a  slight 
lurch  as  they  tacked  to  make  shore.  Miss 
Susan,  with  an  idea  that  they  were  in  dan- 
ger, sprang  to  her  feet  too,  and  completed 
the  danger ;  for  she  lost  her  balance,  swung 
a  moment,  caught  at  something,  she  knew 
not  what,  and  went  over  into  deep  water, 
having  pulled  Clavers  M'Veigh  after  her. 
She  saw  in  one  moment  what  she  had  done, 
and  loosed  her  hold  and  went  down,  deter^ 
mined  to  let  him  go  free,  and  in  the  instant 
when  darkness  closed  over  her,  felt  only  a 
wild  rejoicing  that  she  had  saved  his  life ; 
for  alone  he  could  hold  himself  afloat  till 
help  came.  Of  course  he  could,  and  her  too. 
He  caught  her,  as  she  came  up,  in  <me  hand, 
and  grasping  the  boat  side  with  the  other, 
kept  up  a  laughing  interchange  of  words 
till  she  was  drawn  in  and  he  could  follow. 
They  were  close  on  shore ;  but  there  was  no 
house  near,  no  quarters  where  a  change  of 
clothing  could  be  made,  and  the  day  was  as 
full  of  danger  for  them  in  their  wet  gar- 
ments as  if  they  had  gone  to  the  bottom  for 
good.  As  soon,  then,  as  they  could  cast 
anchor  and  rattle  down  the  sails  and  get 
ashore,  the  friendly  party  laid  violent  hands 
on  the  two  wet  creatures,  and  making  them 
assume  a  half-lying,  half-sitting  position  on 
the  side  of  a  sand  hill,  buried  them  in  the 
hot  sand  to  dry,  according  to  immemorial 
usage,  and  made  a  great  business  of  the  mer- 
riment. 

''Nothing  was  ever  more  humiliating,'' 
said  Clavers  M'Veigh.  ''And  now  that 
they  have  placed  us  at  the  mercy  of  the 
elements,  like  any  drift  of  the  sand,  for  a 
wave  to  wash  off,  they  are  dispersing  for 
their  chowder,  and  T^ill  perhaps  forget  all 
about  us.  Do  you  suppose  any  leviathan 
will  come  up  from  the  deeps  and  make  a 
mouthful  of  us,  or  the  young  ravens  de- 
scend and  eat  out  our  eyes?  They  will 
never  have  a  better  chance.  There  sits 
Rose — Just  out  of  hearing.  We  can  think 
of  her  as  a  kindly  guardian,  or  else  as  a 
vulture  poised  on  that  old  broken  keelson, 
and  waiting  for  the  last  signs  of  life  to  dis- 
appear before  attacking  us.  Let  us  sell 
our  life  dearly !"  And  he  laughed  his  gay, 
infectious  laugh,  that  made  Miss  Susan 
laugh  too,  although  she  felt  so  very  solemn. 

''You  are  a  strange  little  body,"  said 
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ClAvera  M'Veigh,  presently.  "  You  baven't 
even  thanked  me.  Didn't  yon  know  I  saved 
yoorlifef 

**  Didn't  yon  know  I  saved  yonrs  f  asked 
liias  Snsan,  with  more  egpi^larie  than  mor- 
tal had  ever  seen  her  show  before ;  for  hap- 
pinees  is  a  developing  sunshine. 

''That's  good!    Maylaakhowf 

**  I  let  go." 

"You  let  go r 

""I  let  go.  Indeed  I  did.  I  didn't  pull 
you  down,"  said  Miss  Susan,  qnaveringly. 

"  And  you  thought  I  would  let  you  go  f 

'<Oh  no,  no.  I  didn't  think  at  aU.  I 
only  knew  you  mustn't  drown." 

''You  are  a  stranger  little  body  than 
ever,"  said  Clavers  M'Veigh,  trying,  inef- 
fectually, to  turn  and  look  at  her.  "  But  I 
believe  you  are  going  to  sleep."  And  he 
went  to  sleep  himself. 

But  Miss  Susan  had  no  idea  of  sleep. 
These  were  not  moments  to  waste  in  unoon- 
sciousness.  Lying  there  in  the  sand,  with 
Clavers  M'Vei^  beside  her  and  not  two 
yarda  away — ^lying  there  in  the  sand  and 
watching  Clavers  M'Veigh's  slumbers — ^if  a 
gypsy  had  foretold  it  to  her,  she  would  have 
thought  it  an  impudent  and  impossible  fic- 
tion; and  here!  Poor  silly  little  Miss  Sn- 
8an !  it  seemed  to  her  as  though  no  one  had 
ever  come  quite  so  near  to  Clavers  M'Veigh. 
Who  else  had  let  go  of  life  to  spare  him  f  for 
whom  else  had  he  risked  life  to  save  hers  f 
What  an  awful  moment  was  that  in  which 
they  had  been  together,  looking  eternity  in 
the  lace,  and  yet,  indeed,  each  thinking  of 
the  other!  How  could  any  one  ever  come 
nearer  to  him  than  thatf  So  strangely 
joyous,  so  unaccountably  exalted,  it  seemed 
to  this  poor  silly  little  Miss  Susan  that  the 
sacrament  of  marriage  could  be  no  sweeter, 
no  more  solemn,  than  these  moments ! 

Her  happiness  quite  tired  her  out.  And 
when  Clavers  McVeigh  awoke  at  length, 
and  worried  out  of  the  sand,  and  rose  clothed 
and  in  his  right  mind — that  is  to  say,  well 
dried  as  to  his  attire,  shaking  off  the  hot 
yellow  grains  like  water-drops — ^he  looked 
at  her,  with  the  long  baby-like  lashes  rest- 
ing on  her  pale  cheek,  and  murmured,  ''Poor 
sweet  little  simpleton !"  and  went  .wander- 
ing down  the  beach  with  Rose,  who  had 
Just  finished  her  novel  and  scented  the 
chowder  from  afar. 

Miss  Susan  was  ill  for  some  weeks  affcer 
this  escapade,  having  taken  a  violent  cold, 
of  course.  She  did  not  regret  it,  though. 
During  every  hour  that  confined  her  to  her 
room  she  had  the  recollection  of  that  pre- 
cious day  to  pore  over  and  revel  in,  and  of 
the  evening  sail  in  the  moonlight  on  the 
dark  water,  when,  as  a  cold  wind  blew  up, 
chilling  her  to  the  marrow,  Clavers  M'Veigh, 
talking  with  Rose,  wrapx>ed  to  her  dimpled 
chin  in  her  great  soft  plaids,  turned  to  see 
the  riiivering  Miss  Susan  sitting  behind 


him,  and,  there  being  nothing  else  to  do, 
divided  with  her  his  shaggy  boat  cloak; 
and  as  she  accepted  a  modest  comer,  he 
bent  and  drew  the  rough  drapery  close 
about  her  himself.  Could  bliss  go  farther  f 
Not  in  Miss  Susan's  imagination  had  it  ever 
done  so.  She  sat  in  contented  warmth, 
smiling  up  at  the  god  who,  obliged  by  the 
courtesy  to  turn  his  back  on  Rose,  began  to 
Join  in  the  boat  songs  that  the  rest  were 
piping  to  the  winds— join  with  a  rich  deep 
voice,  to  which  she  thrilled  as  she  listened. 
Now  and  then  Miss  Susan  tuned  up  her  lit- 
tle treble  and  sang  with  him,  just  for  the 
Joy  of  singing  with  him ;  but  for  the  chief 
part  of  the  time  she  merely  gazed  and 
hearkened,  drinking  at  every  pore  the  di- 
vine draught  of  the  hour's  pleasure.  This 
was  what  she  never  had  expected,  what  she 
had  no  more  right  to  expect  than  a  princi- 
pality ;  if  he  should  tell  her  all  the  experi- 
ences of  his  life,  she  did  not  feel  that  she 
could  be  any  more  intimate  with  him.  If^ 
indeed,  she  had  wildly  dreamed  of  his  love, 
she  had,  on  the  other  hand,  never  so  much 
as  hoped  for  his  acquaintance;  and  now, 
sitting  wrapped  in  the  same  cloak  with 
him,  and  with  this  bond  between  them 
caused  by  life  risked  and  saved  t  Ah  t  how 
it  made  her  own  heart  beat  to  remember 
how  his  beat  with  heavy  throbs  in  the  mo- 
ments when  he  clung  to  the  boat  side  with 
her  upon  his  arm!  She  did  not  dare  quite 
to  imagine  that  it  beat  for  her;  it  did  not 
occur  to  her  to  imagine  that  it  beat  from 
the  exertion;  she  could  only  let  the  faint 
hope  flutter  and  stretch  its  wings  in  her 
heart  as  she  remembered  it. 

This  unfortunate  little  Miss  Susan!  Her 
aunt  wrapped  her  in  bed  that  night  with  a 
jag  of  hot  water  at  her  feet,  and  she  sat  up 
in  bed  the  next  morning  only  to  have  flan- 
nel and  goose-grease  about  her  throat,  and 
her  diet  for  a  time  consisted* of  little  but 
onion  sirup,  squills,  and  other  mild  expec- 
torants. Bat  it  all  availed  nothing  toward 
quenching  the  light  of  romance  that  shone 
over  her;  she  endured  her  sufferiugs,  scarce- 
ly knowing  that  she  suffered,  for  her  other 
self  walked  in  a  serene  zone  above  the  clouds 
and  among  the  castles  in  the  air. 

Clavers  M'Veigh  had  left  town,  she  heard. 
Perhaps  that  was  the  reason  he  had  not 
calle<l  to  inquire  for  the  health  of  the  little 
girl  whom  he  had  rescued.  He  had  gone 
away  to  make  arrangements  for  that  long 
lecturing  tour  which,  since  then,  has  made 
his  name  ring  with  his  eloquence  from  one 
side  of  the  land  to  the  other.  With  the  Oc- 
tober weather  he  had  launched. the  enter- 
prise ;  and  as  Miss  Susan  sat  up  in  her  easy- 
chair  by  the  fire  at  last,  and  her  cousins 
brought  her  the  papers,  she  followed  his 
career  with  something  of  the  rapture  she 
would  have  felt  had  she  been  with  him. 
What  if  she  had  been  with  him!    Ah !  ahl 
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Earth  then  would  have  been  too  mnch  like 
heaven  for  any  nse  of  Miss  Snsan's.  The 
very  thought  of  it  made  the  blood  rash  to 
her  temples,  and  her  aunt  took  away  the 
papers,  saying  this  reading  was  too  mnch 
exertion  yet,  for  any  thing  accelerating  the 
beating  of  the  heart  engorged  the  lungs  to 
a  point  of  danger.  If  her  aunt  only  knew 
the  reveille  Miss  Susan's  heart  was  always 
keeping  up ! 

Later  in  the  year,  in  the  winter,  indeed, 
and  when  she  was  quite  well  again,  she  went 
on  a  brief  visit  to  a  distant  city.  There 
was  the  opera,  there  were  the  theatres,  there 
were  the  concerts  of  some  seraph-toned  j^n- 
ma  donnoy  there  were  a  score  of  amusements ; 
from  them  all  she  chose  the  lecture  of  Mr. 
Clavers  M'Veigh,  aud  spent  an  ecstatic 
night.  That  great  hall  thronged  to  hear 
him ;  the  echoing  and  re-echoing  applause 
as  he  came  npou  the  platform  with  his  pol- 
ished and  perfect  presence — as  fine  a  piece 
of  art  himself  as  his  oration  was — while  her 
head  swam  with  the  delight  of  seeing  him ; 
the  rapt  silence,  broken  only  hy  that  voice 
with  its  silvern  resonance ;  the  kindling  of 
answering  thought,  and  the  electric  flash 
of  swift  intelligence  between  orator  and 
people;  the  thunders  that  shook  the  very 
roof  when  he  had  done — to  Miss  Susan  it 
was  a  scene  from  some  life  so  much  outside 
and  beyond  her  sphere  that  it  seemed  like  a 
chapter  of  enchantment,  something  too  un- 
real, too  heavenly  happy,  to  be  true.  She 
sat  thrilling  through  aud  through  with  love 
and  pride  and  admiration ;  she  wondered 
if  this  great  being  saw  her  little  white  face 
in  all  that  blossoming  audience ;  she  hugged 
herself  with  delight  to  think  she  had  ever 
l>een  so  near  him,  to  think  they  might  have 
died  together  in  those  moments  in  the  sea, 
to  think  of  the  morning  in  the  sand,  of  the 
evening  in  the  boat  cloak.  And  when  she 
reticently  replied,  to  her  friends'  inquiries, 
that  she  knew  him  very  well,  their  loud  and 
enthusiastic  expressions  made  her  step  along 
as  if  she  walked  on  air.  How  he  Justified 
her  love!  No  hero's  bride  ever  breathed 
with  a  loftier  sense  of  her  crowned  honor  as 
the  chosen  one  than  poor  little  Miss  Susan 
in  her  exultation  and  her  satisfaction  over 
the  fact  that  she  loved  this  cynosure  of  all 
men's  regards — that  she  dared  to  love  him. 
As  Fox  said  of  the  game  of  whist,  that  the 
first  best  enjoyment  in  the  world  vas  win- 
ning at  whist,  and  the  second  best  was  los- 
ing at  whist,  so  Miss  Susan  felt  that  if  the 
first  best  thing  in  life  would  be  to  have 
Clavers  M'Veigh's  love,  so  the  next  beet 
thing  was  the  liberty  to  give  him  hers. 

She  had  grown  very  bold ;  she  had  looked 
her  emotions  in  the  face  and  called  tbem  by 
name ;  and  she  went  back  presently  to  her 
little  room,  her  flower  and  her  ribbon,  to 
her  round  of  home  duties,  with  deeper  and 
richer  dreams  to  dream  over. 


Nobody  knew  any  thing  about  the  worid 
in  which  the  child  lived.  If  her  feelingB 
had  ever  been  guessed,  they  would  have 
been  laughed  to  scorn,  and  she  was  more 
than  half  aware  of  it.  Something  of  their 
sweetness,  too,  possibly  was  due  to  this  de- 
licious secrecy.  The  very  fact  of  this  se- 
crecy seemed  to  her  like  a  tie  between  them ; 
it  was  something  that  nobody  shared  but 
Clavers  and  herself.  Many  people  pitied 
her  as  a  girl  without  much  vivid  happinesa 
in  her  way ;  none  could  have  imaged  her  as 
one  who  pitied  them,  indeed,  once  in  a  while, 
as  all  people  might  be  the  objects  of  her 
pity  who  had  not  the  great  bliss  of  loving 
Clavers  McVeigh.  She  brooded  over  her 
ridiculous  yet  touching  fancies  so  much, 
over  ber  idea  of  him  and  her  love  for  him, 
that  he  became  a  portion  of  her  life  itself, 
and  she  could  not  conjecture  any  different 
sensations  on  the  part  of  a  betrothed  girl  in 
regard  to  her  lover.  And  when  a  vague  ru- 
mor reached  her  that  Clavers  McVeigh  was 
engaged  to  be  married  to  somebody  else, 
she  dismissed  it  cavalierly,  and  found  it  as 
impossible  to  believe  as  though  he  had  been 
plighted  to  herself,  as  impossible  as  though 
he  belonged  to  her,  as  impossible  as  if  it 
were  a  .inestion  of  Clavers  McVeigh's  break- 
ing faith ! 

She  used  to  sit  by  the  fire  in  the  twilight, 
intensely  happy  with  the  pictures  that  she 
found  there — ^pictures  that  sometimes  made 
her  heart  leap  to  her  throat;  pictures  of 
the  days  when  she  would  be  proudly  hang- 
ing on  her  husband's  arm,  aud  only  regret- 
ful that  she  did  him  no  more  honor;  picturea 
of  his  face  when  he  should  bend  to  her  with 
answering  love  in  his  eyes,  and  deplore  the 
wasted  days  before  he  loved  her,  or  else 
confess  that  he  had  loved  her  all  along; 
some  sudden  unpremeditated  picture  of  an- 
other fire-lit  hearth  to  which  he  should  en- 
ter while  she  sat,  rosy,  with  clustering  litUo 
yellow  heads  of  rosy  children  round  her — 
poor  little  children  that  were  only  the  shad- 
ow of  shadows,  bom  in  a  dream  that  waa 
banished  with  a  burning  blush  in  the  instant 
of  its  being ! 

Thus  far  in  Miss  Susan's  love  affair  every 
thing  had  progres^"^  quietly ;  she  had  loved 
without  let  or  hiuderance,  her  emotions  had 
all  been  the  true  and  deep  emotions  proper 
to  the  period,  and  her  hopes,  till  very  re- 
cently, had  been  so  humble  that  she  had 
had  no  disappointment ;  she  could  have  felt 
no  otherwise,  nothing  but  a  deeper,  more 
satisfied,  more  fixed  and  permanent  joy,  per- 
haps, had  the  right  to  feel  them  been  real 
instead  of  fancifuL  But  the  universal 
course  of  true  love  being  far  from  smooth, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  some  obstacle 
would  make  the  current  run  into  rapids  and 
shallows  and  general  tumult  and  trouble. 

And  so  it  did:  a  very  decided  obstacle. 
And  that  was  the  confirmation  of  the  rumor 
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ai  Clavers  M'Yeigli's  engagement  to  marry 
another.  Clavers  had  accepted  Fred's  con- 
gratnlations  in  the  street,  when  Fred  was 
last  in  the  city;  but  there  being  only  five 
minntee  for  the  train,  Fred  had  heard  no 
particulars,  not  even  the  bride's  name.  Of 
course  she  was  some  peerless  thing,  as  all 
the  girls  exclaimed,  for  Clavers's  taste  in 
beanty  was  perfect. 

It  was  true,  then.  It  was  horribly,  fatally 
troe.  Like  a  pnff,  all  Miss  Susan's  dreams  es- 
caped into  thin  air — into  that  of  which  tbey 
were  made.  Widowed,  childless,  dreamless, 
hopeless,  in  one  instant,  Miss  Susan  stood 
like  a  tropical  tree  in  full  summer  stripped 
of  its  leaves  and  blossoms  by  a  cruel  winter 
gale.  She  was  utterly  bereft  in  that  instant ; 
the  world  where  she  had  dwelt  existed  no 
longer;  she  was  shaken  from  her  centre; 
she  had  no  refuge  without,  none  witbiu ; 
she  had  lost  her  polar  star,  and  was  shiver- 
ing, bewildered,  in  the  lonely  cold.  She 
went  from  room  to  room,  aimless,  white,  and 
wan.  Kobbdy  noticed  it.  She  was  always 
one  of  those  people  who  appear  to  suffer 
from  insuflScient  nutrition  both  of  body  and 
soul,  and  it  would  have  entered  no  one's 
wildest  fantasies  to  suppose  that  Miss  Su- 
san was  disappointed  in  love  for  Clavers 
M'Veigh.  At  first  her  little  breaking  heart 
was  full  of  wild  reproaches  of  Clavers — ^he 
had  seemed  to  her  so  entirely  her  own,  and 
he  had  betrayed  her.  But  presently  the 
faintest  flicker  of  sense  lighted  her  mind, 
or  what  passed  with  Miss  Susan  for  a  men- 
tal process ;  and  she  then  confined  her  re- 
proaches to  fate — and  bitter,  bitter  ones 
they  were ;  fate,  that  had  made  her  poor 
and  mean  and  small  and  plain,  unintelli- 
gent, unattractive,  dependent,  worthless; 
fiite,  that  had  at  last  robbed  her  even  of  the 
right  to  love!  She  sat  down  in  the  dark 
and  cold,  and  cried  and  cried  as  if  she  would 
cry  her  soul  away. 

It  was  at. this  point  that  Miss  Susan,  de* 
prived  of  the  enjoyment  of  all  her  other 
dreams,  took  shelter  in  anew  and  somewhat 
inviting  one — a  dream  of  suicide.  Why 
should  she  live?  who  cared  for  berf  who 
would  sorrow  for  her  f  of  what  use  was  she  f 
what  right  had  the  powers  that  had  so  spoil- 
ed her  life  to  comi>el  her  to  endure  it  f  These 
questions  and  a  multitude  of  others  swept 
like  chaff  on  a  whirlwind  through  her  be- 
ing. She  abstracted  a  small  vial  from  her 
aunt's  medicine  closet,  and  hung  over  it,  lost 
in  wonder  to  think  so  few  drops  of  the  liq- 
uid oonld  induce  a  sleep  from  which  only  the 
Judgment  trump  could  wake  her.  Wheth- 
er it  was  thought  of  that  trump  or  the  bit- 
ter taste  of  the  opiate  that  moved  her,  one 
can  not  say,  but  she  did  not  swallow  the 
poison;  and  she  began  to  think  of  some 
fonn  of  death  that  might  more  openly  con- 
front Clavers  MTeigh:  drowning,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  brook  behind  the  McVeighs' 


garden — as  soon  as  the  weather  was  warmer. 
That  was  a  strong  sketch  that  she  made  of 
herself  in  her  mind's  eye,  brought  up  fr^m 
the  brook  on  men's  shoulders,  with  the  wa- 
ter streaming  from  her  long  hair,  and  of 
Clavers  MTeigh  pausing  on  his  way  to 
view  his  work ;  but  then  she  remembered 
Lancelot  glancing  carelessly,  with  his  idle 
and  indifi'ereut  compassion,  on  the  dead 
Lady  of  Shalott.  "  He  said, '  She  has  a  love- 
ly face ;' "  and  she  decided  not  to  drown  her- 
self. No ;  she  would  look  this  Lancelot  in 
the  face  with  her  great  sad  eyes, and  let  the 
iron  enter  his  soul !  It  is  impossible  to  say 
that  there  was  not,  when  the  first  and  worst 
was  over,  something  rather  consolatory  in 
all  this  to  Miss  Susan ;  it  was  still  very  ro- 
mantic, and  that  was  a  satisfaction.  She 
could  not  quite  rid  herself  of  the  fancy  that 
Clavers  had  treated  her  badly,  and  that  his 
conscience  must  smite  him  when  he  saw  her ; 
and  for  him  to  be  reminded  of  her,  if  only  in 
that  way,  had  some  flavor  of  the  old  deli- 
ciousness.  And  so,  on  this  total  change  of 
base,  she  had  begun  a  fresh  succession  of 
dreams.  He  would  be  coming  to  church  on 
Sunday,  with  his  future  bride  upon  his  arm 
— ^this  unknown  dazzling  beauty,  very  like- 
ly an  idiot,  but  without  doubt  a  beauty ;  he 
should  meet  her.  Miss  Susan,  at  the  pew  door, 
for  the  M'Veighs'  pew  would  be  full,  and 
theirs  was  Just  behind ;  and  then  he  could 
see  the  pale  calm  face  that  had  found  peace, 
and  think  of  martyrs  with  their  palms. 
There!  there!  poor  Miss  Susan!  It  grew 
too  ineffably  silly. 

But  it  was  not  silly  to  Miss  Susan.  It 
was  all  too  lively  reality.  And  when  it 
happened  Just  aa  she  had  fancied,  and  she 
heard  her  cousin  murmur  in  church  that 
the  MTeighs'  pew  was  full  and  there  was 
Clavers  coming,  she  felt  as  if  fate  were  real- 
ly meddling  in  the  matter,  and  she  trem- 
bled so  that  she  dared  not  look  up  for  a 
moment.  And  when  she  did,  who  was  this 
smiling,  blushing  little  thing  he  was  hand- 
ing into  her  aunt's  pew — ^who  but  his  cousin 
Rose? 

If  Miss  Susan  fainted  away  during  the 
Te  Deum  that  morning,  the  air  of  the  church 
was  so  oppressive  that  it  was  a  wonder  ev- 
ery body  else  did  not  faint  away  too ;  and 
all  that  Clavers  McVeigh  felt  as  he  helped 
Fred  take  her  out  was  that  if  an  ugly  wom- 
an only  knew  how  much  uglier  she  looked 
when  she  fainted  once,  she  would  never  faint 
twice.  How  was  he — ^how  was  any  body — 
to  know  that  they  had  been  present  at  as 
great  an  act  of  renunciation  as  it  is  possible 
for  any  one  to  make  f  In  that  half  hour, 
feeling  anew  all  her  old  love  and  worship 
of  Rose,  she  had  surrendered  to  her  witli 
her  whole  heart  and  soul  all  right  and  title 
even  in  a  dream  to  the  affections  of  Clavers 
M'Veigh. 

And  that  was  Miss  Susan's  love  affair. 
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As  she  sat,  in  her  eventless  middle  life,  she 
had  its  great  thrilling  secret  to  live  over, 
and  it  never  became  threadbare.  She  felt 
again  the  raptnre  of  her  hidden  passion; 
she  was  once  more  in  the  sea,  in  the  sand, 
in  the  boat  cloak;  she  was  once  more  all 
bat  engaged,  all  but  receiving  the  great  sac- 
rament of  marriage ;  once  more  neglected, 
unce  more  forsaken,  once  more  confronting 
the  deserting  lover,  once  more  making  the 
great  renunciation  of  love  to  friendship, 
once  more  borne  from  the  church  in  those 
strong  arms.    It  was  always  as  true  and  as 


ecstatic  as  it  had  seemed  to  her  then  in  her 
seventeenth  year.  And  reveling  in  its  mem- 
ories and  in  'its  conscious  importance,  she 
could  not  help  impressing  you  as  a  person 
with  a  history ;  and  she  could  afford  to  sit 
and  smile  with  that  quaint  air  of  superior 
experience,  as  the  girls  jested  each  other 
about  their  lovers,  aware  that  she  had  loved 
a  greater  and  brighter  than  any  of  theirs, 
that  her  romance  was  something  sweeter 
than  any  they  could  ever  know,  and  that, 
as  I  said,  if  she  had  now  no  love  affairs  to 
^oy,  she  certainly  had  them  to  remember. 


THE  ROMANCE  OP  THE  HUDSON. 
[SI^CrTi  Safer.] 


WABUlMOTON*8  IIXAD-Q17ABTXXB  BBIX>W   NBWBUKOU. 


WHAT  a  magnificent  theatre  of  roman- 
tic events  l)nr8ts  suddenly  upon  the 
vision  as  the  steamboat  sweeps  around  the 
lofty  promontory  of  Anthony's  Nose  on  a 
fine  summer  afternoon!  The  aerial  per- 
Hpective  is  charming,  and  a  picture  of  mar- 
velous beauty  and  gmndeur  is  presented  to 
the  eye  of  the  voyager.  We  are  in  the  heart 
of  the  Highlands,  and  seem  to  be  traveling 
upon  a  narrow  lake  with  rugged  shores, 
broken  by  islands  and  pierced  by  promon- 
tories. Through  a  narrow  vista  in  the  great 
hills,  where  the  head  of  the  Storm  King  is 
more  than  a  thousand  feet  above  the  tide, 
may  be  seen  in  the  far  distance,  sixty  miles 
away,  the  pale  blue  line  of  the  Katsbergs. 
In  the  immediate  foreground  is  Anthony's 


Nose,  rising  full  1300  feet,  its  base  pierce«l 
for  the  passage  of  the  Hudson  Kiver  Rail- 
way only  a  few  feet  above  the  water.  From 
its  northern  verge  stretches  a  wet  meadow 
toward  the  foot  of  the  Sugar  Loaf,  whose 
purple  cone  shoota  up  sharply  in  the  north- 
ern sky.  It  is  the  first  conspicuous  object 
that  attracts  the  eye  when  the  enchanting 
scene  opens.  It  is  the  highest  part  of  a 
range  of  lofty  hills  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Hudson,  upon  which  the  Americans  planteil 
batteries  and  lighted  beacon  fires  in  the  time 
of  the  old  war  for  independence. 

On  the  western  shore,  opposite  the  Sugar 
Loaf,  rises  Mount  Independence,  crowne<l 
with  dark  evergreens,  that  cluster  around 
the  gray  ruins  of  Fort  Putnam.    Below  it  you 
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may  see  the  high  promontory  of  West  Point, 
with  glimpses  of  the  buildings  of  the  Mil- 
itary Academy.  On  the  brow  of  a  rocky 
precipice  nearer  is  Cozzens's  summer  hotel, 
and  below  it  yon  may  see  the  white  foam 
of  a  mountain  stream,  as  it  falls  in  a  gentle 
cascade  into  the  river  over  a  smooth  rooky 
bed,  after  a  turbulent  passage  among  the 
bowlders  above.  This  the  prosy  Dutch  skip- 
pers called  Buttermilk  Falls. 

Fort  Putnam,  now  in  ruins,  was  built  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  accomplished  Pol- 
ish patriot,  Kosciusko.  The  latter  was  only 
a  little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age  when 
he  came  to  America,  the  disappointed  lover 
of  a  Lithuanian  maiden.  Recommended  by 
Franklin,  he  asked  Washington  for  employ- 
ment. "  What  can  you  do  f ''  asked  the  chief. 
"  Try  me,"  was  the  laconic  answer.  He  en- 
tered Washington's  military  family,  and  soon 
became  colonel  of  engineers.  We  shall  meet 
his  works  on  the  Upper  Hudson  in  th^se 
strong  military  lines  on  Bemis's  Heights 
which  Burgoyne  could  not  break  through. 
He  was  beloved  by  alL  In  testimony  of 
the  respect  which  their  fathers  cherished 
for  the  gallant  Polander,  the  cadets  at  West 
Point,  fifty  years  after  Fort  Putnam  was 
constructed,  erected  a  beautiful  white  mar- 
ble monument  to  his  memory  within  the 
ruins  of  Fort  Clinton,  on  the  extremity  of 
the  promontory  of  West  Point. 

Fort  Putnam  was  the  most  important  of 
all  the  numerous  military  works  in  the 
Highland  region.  It  commanded  all  oth- 
ers, the  plain  below,  and  the  river  for  miles 
up  and  down.  .  Could  the  voyager  ascend 
to  its  crumbling  walls,  one  of  the  grandest 
scenes  in  nature  would  be  opened  to  his 
view.  Almost  every  rood  of  the  wild  and 
beautiful  domain  has  been  consecrated  by 
historic  deeds.  With  the  eye  of  retrospec- 
tion, he  might  see  the  Half-Moon  running 
**  up  into  the  Riuer  twentie  leagues,  passing 
by  high  Mountaines,''  as  the  chronicler  telU 
us,  where  the  hopes  of  her  commander  were 
extinguished  by  the  freshening  of  the  wa- 
ter; he  might  see  the  dusky  tribes  fighting 
for  the  mastery  upon  the  mountains  and  in 
the  ravines  before  the  advent  of  the  white 
man ;  flotillas  of  vessels  bearing  armies  for 
northern  campaigns  during  the  French  and 
Indian  wars,  sweeping  around  the  magnifi- 
cent curves  of  the  river,  while  the  voices  of 
men  and  the  resounding  drum  awoke  the 
echoes  of  the  hills ;  he  might  see  the  camp 
fires  of  Continental  soldiers  engaged  hero 
and  there  in  building  fortifications,  or  span- 
ning the  river  with  a  great  chain,  or  watch- 
ing the  mountain  passes,  and  the  growth, 
upon  a  plain  at  his  feet,  of  a  grand  military 
school  from  which  have  gone  out  soldiers 
and  engineers  to  conquer  armies  and  rugged 
nature,  and  astonish  the  nations  by  their 
prowess  and  skill;  he  might  see  the  com- 
merce of  an  empire  expanding,  in  the  space 


of  a  few  decades  of  years,  from  trade  with 
a  few  Indian  trappers,  to  the  mighty  bulk 
which  now  floats  hourly  upon  the  waters, 
or  is  hurried  with  the  speed  of  a  gale  along 
the  railway  from  field  to  mart.  Glancing 
his  eye,  as  he  awakes  from  his  reverie,  to 
the  mouth  of  a  broad  hollow,  scooped  from 
the  hills,  he  would  see  the  smoke  of  fur- 
naces and  forges  at  Cold  Springy  where  the 
great  Parrott  guns  of  our  army  and  navy 
have  been  wrought  for  many  years.  Such 
are  the  heads  of  some  of  the  chapters  in 
the  romance  of  the  Hudson  unfolded  among 
these  everlasting  hills. 

At  the  verge  of  the  Buttermilk  Falls  is  a 
modest  house,  with  its  back  against  the 
overhanging  precipice.  There,  more  than 
twenty  years  ago,  the  writer  found  an  old 
waterman,  who  ferried  him  across  the  riv- 
er. He  was  eighty  years  of  age,  and  well  re- 
membered sitting  upon  Washington's  knee 
and  admiring  his  silver  buckles  and  big  gilt 
buttons.  He  remembered,  too,  a  romantic 
scene  on  the  plain  above  that  dazzled  his 
eyes  and  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  his 
memory.  It  was  at  a  fite,  given  by  Wash- 
ington, in  obedience  to  the  conunand  of  Con- 
gress, in  honor  of  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the 
throne  of  the  French  monarch,  who  had  be^i 
the  active  ally  of  the  Americans  in  their 
struggle  for  independence.  It  took  place 
on  the  last  day  of  May,  1782.  A  beautifal 
arbor  was  made,  more  than  two  hundred 
feet  in  length  and  eighty  in  width,  con- 
structed of  evergreen  trees,  which  formed  a 
colonnade  of  more  than  a  hundred  pillars. 
It  was  roofed  with  boughs  and  tent  cloths. 
Branches  curiously  woven  formed  a  sort  of 
pediment,  on  which  were  displayed  emblem- 
atic devices,  the  fleur-de-lis  being  promi- 
nent. Every  column  was  encircled  by  mus- 
kets with  bayonets;  and  the  interior  was 
decorated  with  festoons  and  garlands  of 
evergreens,  with  devices  significant  of  the 
alliance.  Prominent  among  these  also  was 
the  fleur-de-lU,  Appropriate  mottoes  were 
scattered  about  the  edifice. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  more  than 
five  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  partook 
of  a  grand  banquet  in  the  arbor.  These  rep- 
resented the  ^/ite  of  civil  and  military  society 
in  America.  Early  in  the  afternoon  Genend 
Washington  and  his  wife  and  suit.  Governor 
George  Clinton  and  his  wife.  Generals  Knox 
and  Hand  with  their  wives,  Egbert  Benson, 
the  Attorney-General  of  New  York,  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Livingston,  of  the  Lower  Manor,  and 
Janet,  the  widow  of  General  Montgomery, 
and  a  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
fix)m  the  Stat^  of  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey, had  arrived  in  their  barges.  They  were 
conducted  through  the  grand  arbor,  situ- 
ated on  the  gently  rising  ground  in  the  rear 
of  Fort  Clinton,  ou  which  the  West  Point 
Hotel  now  stands.  It  was  on  the  upper 
verge  of  the  plain,  with  the  magnificent 
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river  and  moantam  scenery  at  the  north  in 
full  view. 

The  Continental  army  was  paraded  on 
each  aide  of  the  river.  At  the  signal  of 
three  cannon  discharges  the  regimental  offi- 
cers left  their  commands  and  repaired  to 
the  quarters  of  General  M'Dongal.  When 
the  banquet  was  on  the  table,  General  Wash- 
ington, with  his  wife  and  suit,  left  those 
qnarters,  followed  by  the  invited  guests,  and 
went  to  the  arbor,  where  a  martial  band 
played  sweet  airs  during  the  repast,  suggest- 
ive of  peace  and  reconciliation.  After  the 
banquet  of  meat  came  a  banquet  of  wine, 
when  thirteen  toasts  were  drunk,  each  fol- 
lowed by  thirteen  discharges  of  cannon,  ac- 
companied by  music.  Then  the  regimental 
officers  returned  to  their  commands,  and  as 
night  came  on  the  arbor  displayed  the  splen- 
doiB  of  a  grand  illumination  by  scores  of 
candle-lights.  At  that  moment  cannon  and 
musketry  throughout  the  whole  army  gave  a 
feu  dBJwe  which,  like  peals  of  thunder,  awoke 
a  thousand  echoes  among  the  grand  old 
hills.  This  was  followed  by  a  consentaneous 
shout  of  the  whole  anny — a  wild  huzza,  with 
the  benediction,  '*  Long  live  the  Dauphin !" 

A  ball  in  the  arbor  followed  these  noisy 
demonstrations  without,  in  which  the  com- 
mander-in-chief heartily  joined.  ''  He  at- 
tended the  ball  in  the  evening,''  wrote  an 
eye-witness, ''  and  with  dignified  and  grace- 
fol  air,  having  Mrs.  Knox  for  his  partner, 
carried  do¥m  a  dance  of  twenty  couples  in 
the  arbor  on  the  green  grass."  That  partner 
was  the  wife  of  General  Knox,  the  Boston 
bookseller — ^the  ''beautiful  Lucy,"  as  she 
was  Damiliarly  spoken  of,  the  belJe  of  the 
eamp,  and  then  about  thirty  years  of  age. 
The  festivities  ended  toward  midnight  with 
a  brilliant  display  of  fire-T^orks. 

As  the  steamboat  sweeps  around  the 
short  curve  in  the  river  here,  after  leav- 
ing the  government  landing,  you  behold  a 
white  marble  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  more  than  a  hundred  United 
States  soldiers  who  were  massacred  by  the 


Indians  in  Florida  many  years  ago.  Near 
it  may  be  seen  a  sheltered  nook  iu  the  rocks 
at  the  brow  of  the  cliff,  which  is  known  as 
''  Kosciusko's  Garden."  There  the  eminent 
Polander  constructed  a  pretty  fountain; 
and  there,  it*  is  said,  he  retired  for  reading 
and  repose.  His  monument  may  be  seen  a 
little  further  on;  and  across  the  river  at 
the  turn,  on  Constitution  Island,  the  crum- 
bling walls  of  a  part  of  old  Fort  Consti- 
tution may  be  seen.  It  is  the  relic  of  a 
work  that  guarded  the  immense  iron  chain 
which  the  Americans  stretched  across  the 
river  there,  buoyed  up  by  logs,  after  the 
obstructions  at  Fort  Montgomery  had  been 
broken. 

As  the  steamboat  goes  out  at  the  upper 
gate  of  the  Highlands,  a  picture  of  rare 
beauty  opens  upon  the  vision  of  the  voy- 
ager. The  great  hills  disappear  on  the 
right  and  left  The  broad  expanse  of  New- 
burgh  Bay  is  before  him,  harmonizing  in  its 
aspect  of  repose  with  the  rolling,  cultivated 
country  of  Dutchess  and  Orange  counties  on 
each  side  of  the  river.  Looking  eastward, 
the  eye  wanders  to  the  theatre  of  many  of 
the  exploits  in  the  life  of  ''  Harvey  Birch" 
(Enoch  Crosby),  the  hero  of  Cooper's  8piff, 
Ton  may  almost  see  the  spire  of  the  old 
Dutch  church  at  Fishkill,  wherein  he  was  a 
manacled  and  willing  prisoner,  after  a  mock 
trial  before  the  Committee  of  Safety.  Around 
that  old  church  cluster  many  historical  ro- 
mances of  the  valley  of  the  Middle  Hudson, 
of  deepest  interest.  Near  its  ancient  walls 
the  fugitive  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  met,  after  flying  before  British  bayo- 
nets from  the  neutral  ground  in  Westches- 
ter. There  was  the  place  of  deposit  for  a 
large  amount  of  stores  for  the  northern 
army;  there  the  New  York  Committee  of 
Safety  held  their  meetings ;  and  by  that  old 
church  passed  the  captive  army  of  Bnrgoy ne, 
British  and  Hessians,  on  their  way  to  Vir- 
ginia. 

Nestled  in  a  quiet  spot  on  the  western 
shore,  a  little  below  the  city  of  Newburgh, 
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18  New  Windsor,  famous  as  the  head-qnar- 
ten  of  Washington  for  many  months  daring 
the  ReYolution,  and  as  the  residence  of  a 
charming  little  maiden  named  Anna  Brews- 
ter, a  lineal  descendant  of  Elder  Brewster, 
of  the  Ma^jUnoer,  Her  height  in  woman- 
hood was  three  feet,  her  form  was  {perfect, 
her  face  beamed  with  intelligence  and 
sweetness,  and  her  mind  was  pure  and  act- 
ire.  She  was  loved  and  admired  by  eyery 
one;  and  she  lived  a  charming  maiden  until 
she  was  seventy-five  years  of  age.  She  pos- 
sessed such  dignity  and  self-respect  that  she 
declined  an  invitation  from  Mrs.  Washington 
to  visit  her  at  head -quarters,  because  she 
improperly  thought  it  was  curiosity  rather 
than  resi>ect  that  prompted  the  kind  act. 

As  the  steamboat  approaches  the  wharf 
at  Newburgh,  the  voyager  beholds  on  the 
southern  verge  of  the  city  a  low  broad-roof- 
ed house,  built  of  stone,  with  a  flag-staff 
near,  and  the  grounds  around  garnished 
with  cannon.  That  is  the  famous  ''  Head- 
quarters of  Washington''  during  one  of  the 
most  interesting  periods  of  the  war  and  at 
its  dose.  Then  the  camp  was  graced  by 
the  presence  of  Mrs.  Washington  a  greater 


part  of  the  time,  and 
the  cultivated  wives 
of  several  of  the  of- 
ficers; and  until  a 
comparatively  few 
years  ago  the  re- 
mains of  the  bor- 
ders around  the 
beds  of  a  little  gar- 
den which  Mrs. 
Washington  culti- 
vated for  amus^ 
ment  might  have 
been  seen  in  front 
of  the  mansion. 

That  building, 
now  the  property 
of  the  State  of  New 
York,  is  preserved 
in  the  form  it  bore 
when  Washington 
left  it.  There  is  the 
famous  room,  with 
seven  doors  and  one 
window,  which  the 
owner  used  for  a 
parlor,  and  the  com- 
mander-in-chief for 
a  dining  halL  In 
that  apartment,  at 
different  times,  a 
large  portion  of  the 
chief  officers  of  the 
Continental  anny, 
American  and  for- 
eign, and  many  dis- 
tinguished civilians, 
were  entertained  at 
Washington's  table. 
More  than  fifty  years  after  the  war  a 
counterfeit  of  that  room  was  produced  in 
the  French  capital.  A  short  time  before 
Lafi»yette's  death  he  was  invited,  with  the 
American  minister  and  several  of  his  coun- 
trymen, to  a  banquet  given  by  the  old  Count 
de  Marbois,  who  was  the  secretary  to  the 
first  French  legation  in  this  country  daring 
the  Bevolution.  At  the  hour  for  the  repast, 
the  company  were  shown  into  a  room  which 
strangely  contrasted  in  appearance  with  the 
splendors  of  the  mansion  they  were  in.  It 
was  a  low  boarded  room,  with  large  project- 
ing beams  overhead ;  a  huge  fire-place,  with 
a  broad-throated  chimney ;  a  single  small 
uncurtained  window,  and  numerous  small 
doors,  the  whole  having  the  iq>pearanoe  of 
a  Dutch  or  Belgian  kitchen.  Upon  a  long 
rough  table  was  spread  a  frugal  repast,  with 
wine  in  decanters  and  bottles  and  glasses 
and  silver  goblets,  such  as  indicated  the 
habits  of  other  times.  ''  Do  you  know  where 
we  now  are  f"  Marbois  asked  the  marquis 
and  the  American  guests.  They  paused  for 
a  moment,  when  Lafayette  exclaimed :  "  Ah  I 
the  seven  dooia  and  one  window,  and  the 
silver  camp  goblets,  such  as  the  marshals 
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of  France  used  in  my  yonth.  We  are  at ; 
Washington's  head-quarters  on  the  Hudson,  | 
llfly  years  ago  P  80  the  story  was  told  by 
Colonel  Fish,  father  of  our  Secretary  of 
State,  who  was  one  of  the  company.  Close 
by  the  ''Head-quarters''  is  a  modest  monu- 
ment of  brown  freestone,  beneath  which 
rest  the  remains  of  Uzal  Knapp,  the  last 
survivor  of  Washington's  Life-Gnard. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  about 
two  miles  above  Fishkill  Landing,  stands  a 
mansion  of  similar  form,  a  mile  back  from 
the  shore,  which  has  been  for  more  than  a 
oentory  the  country-seat  of  the  Yerplanck 
fiunily.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Baion  de  Steuben  while  the  army  lay  back 
of  Newburgh.  There,  a  little  while  before 
that  army  was  disbanded,  the  officers  form- 
ed the  notable  association  known  as  the  So- 
cieig  of  ike  CindMnaHf  which  still  exists.  It 
was  suggested  by  General  Knox,  and  ap- 
proved by  Washington.  Its  object  was  to 
perpetuate  and  cherish  the  mutual  fHend- 
•hip  of  the  officers  of  the  Continental  army, 
and  to  provide  a  fund  for  the  aid  of  the  in- 
digent among  them.  Membership  was  made 
hereditary  in  the  masculine  line ;  that  fail- 
ing, it  might  be  perpetuated  in  worthy  col- 
lateral branches.  State  societies  were  form- 
ed for  convenience,  which  were  subordinate 
in  a  degree  to  the  general  society.  Wash- 
ington was  the  first  president  of  that  gen- 
eral society — an  office  now  filled  by  Secre- 
tary Fish.  This  is  the  only  institution  in 
this  country  which  bears  the  primogeniture 
feature  of  English  society. 

Not  far  above  Newburgh  is  a  low  rooky 
peninsula  known  as  the  Dans-Kamer — 
Dance  Chamber.  On  that  spot,  for  a  cen- 
tury after  the  disoovery  of  the  Hudson,  the 
Indians  held  their  kktMeojfm — ^fearful  orgies, 
in  which  they  danced  and  yelled  around 
great  fires  on  the  eve  of  an  expedition  for 
war  or  the  chase.  They  appeared  more  like 
fiends  than  human  creatures,  and  the  Dutch 
skippers  called  the  place  the  Devil's  Dance 
Chamber.  There  it  was,  according  to  the 
Teraoioas  Knickerbocker,  that  Peter  Stuy- 
▼esant's  crew  were  **  most  horribly  frighten- 
ed by  roystering  devils." 

Ponghkeepsie,  which  bears  the  corrupted 
form  of  an  Indian  word  signifying  ''safe 
harbor,"  has  historical  anociations  oi  great 
interest.  Here  were  dock-yards,  at  which 
vessels  for  the  Continental  navy  were  built, 
and  where  they  were  burned  on  the  stocks 
to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of 
tiie  maranders.  In  the  old  court-house  in 
that  village  the  Legislature  of  the  State  ci 
New  York  held  its  sessions  after  Kingston 
was  homed  in  the  autumn  of  1777 ;  and  here 
was  held  the  State  Convention  which  rati- 
fied the  national  Constitution.  The  house  in 
which  Qovemor  Clinton  resided,  and  where 
several  of  Washington's  letters  were  writ- 
ten, yet  stands  on  Upper  Main  Street. 


At  Krom  Elbow,  a  few  miles  above  Pongh- 
keepsie, is  the  head  of  the  Long  Reach,  which 
extends  to  the  Dans-Kamer.  Near  there,  on 
the  western  shore,  is  a  smooth  rock,  with  an 
inscription  chiseled  by  the  ancient  inhab- 
itants of  the  valley — a  hieroglyphic  record 
of  some  event  in  their  history.  As  the  steam- 
boat sweeps  around  the  short  curve  of  the 
"  crooked  elbow" — as  the  name  means — ^the 
river  widens  ^into  the  appearance  of  a  lake, 
with  the  lofty  Katsbergs  in  full  view.  On 
the  left  there  is  a  low  light-house  in  the 
shallows,  and  beyond  it  is  the  village  of 
Rondout,  now  a  part  of  old  Kingston  or  Eso- 
pus,  on  the  Esopus  Creek,  two  miles  from 
the  river. 

That  region  was  a  theatre  of  stirring 
historical  events  from  its  first  settlement 
by  Europeans,  two  hundred  years  ago,  to 
the  close  of  the  old  war  for  independence. 
The  Indians  and  the  white  intruders  there 
contended  for  the  mastery  many  years,  un- 
til the  pale-faces  conquered,  as  usual,  after 
seasons  ofbloodshed,  terror,  and  distress.  At 
Kingston  the*Convention  sat  which  framed 
the  first  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  There  the  new  commonwealth  was 
organized  in  the  summer  of  1777,  and  there 
the  first  Legislature  was  in  session  when 
Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  fell.  When 
news*of  that  event  and  the  coming  of  a 
squadron  under  Sir  James  Wallace  (piloted 
by  a  Dutchess  County  Tory),  with  almost 
four  thousand  soldiers  under  General  Yaugh^ 
an,  reached  Kingston,  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  fled.  They  supposed  that  the 
then  capital  of  the  State  would  feel  most 
cruelly  the  strong  arm  of  the  enemy.  And 
so  it  did.  The  British  frigates  anchored 
above  Kingston  Point,  and  large  detach- 
ments of  soldiers  landed  and  marched  upon 
the  doomed  town  of  almost  four  thousand 
inhabitants.  They  laid  nearly  every  house 
in  ashes,  driving  the  affrighted  people  back 
upon  the  Wallkill  settlements,  where  they 
were  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  attacks  from 
savage  war  parties  in  the  interior,  under 
Brant. 

From  Kingston  the  British  went  up  the 
river  as  far  as  Livingston's  manor,  on  the 
eastern  shore.  They  spread  desolation  by 
the  torch  at  intermediate  places,  and  burn- 
ed the  manor-house.  Their  object  was  to 
assist  Burgoyne,  then  struggling  with  the 
Americans  at  Saratoga,  either  by  drawing 
away  a  part  of  Gates's  army  for  the  defense 
of  the  country  below,  or  by  actually  Joining 
the  crippled  British  force  above.  The  news 
of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  which  reached 
them  at  the  manor,  quenched  their  hopes, 
and  they  fied  to  New  York  with  all  possible 
si>eed. 

From  a  point  a  little  north  of  Tivoli,  on 
the  river  or  on  the  land,  may  be  obtaine4l 
the  most  comprehensive  views  of  the  Kats- 
bergs, lying  bold  and  lofty  against  the  west- 
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ern  sky.  The  Indians  called  the  range  On- 
H'O-ra — Mountains  of  the  Sky — and  the 
Dutch,  less  poetic,  named  them  Katsbergs — 
Cats'  Moan  tains — because  of  the  abundance 
of  wild-cats  found  there.  They  are  com- 
monly called  Catsldll  Mountains. 

High  up  on  the  Katsbergs  are  the  two  fa- 
mous summer  resorts,  the  "  Mountain  House" 
and  the  "Orerlook  House,"  from  both  of 
which  magnificent  views  of  the  country  may 
be  seen. 

In  a  hollow  near  which  the  road  passes 
up  to  the  old  Mountain  House  is  the  scene 
of  Rip  Van  Winkle's  encounter  with  the 


Dutch  ghostft  and  the  bewileh- 
ng  Ilngi>n.  The  «fory  f>f  Rip 
is  <>n(*  of  the  most  e  banning  of 
Irvitig'fl  IpgRiids.  Hy  tolla  n« 
tbrtt  bii  was  »  good- for- no  thing 
idler  about  this  villnge  taveni 
that  stood  ill  iliv  eTeiiing  sbad- 
own  of  tliOHe  moi  1)1  tain flf  and 
IV as  properly  a  beti-pockiMi  lius- 
liaod.  Kip  fearcil  uotbing  so 
mu€h  a»  Dame  Van  Wiiikle'M 
tongiip,  which  was  Rfaar|>  Oiud 
lively  whrii  the  pood  \vom:in 
was  irate.  He  was  much  away 
with  his  dog  and  gun  hunting 
in  the  mountains.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  he  heard  the  rumbling  of 
the  ghostly  nine -pins  among  the  hlUs, 
which  often  sounded  in  the  ears  of  dwell- 
ers near ;  and  he  soon  came  upon  a  queer- 
looking  company,  who  were  solenmly  and 
silently  engaged  in  that  game.  They  were 
doubtless  the  ghosts  of  Hendriok  Hudson 
and  his  crew  in  carnal  form.  He  was  in- 
troduced to  them  by  a  man  who  was  bear- 
ing a  keg  of  liquor  on  his  shoulder.  That 
liquor  was  poured  into  a  flagon,  out  of  which 
the  ever-thirsty  Rip  drank  fr«ely,  fell  asleep, 
and  did  not  awake  until  twenty  years  had 
passed  away. 
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When  Rip  awoke,  hU  first  thought  was 
of  his  wife's  tongne.  ''  Oh,  that  flagon !  that 
wicked  flagon  I"  he  exclaimed.  **  What  shall 
I  say  to  Dame  Van  Winkle  r  Alas!  allhad 
changed.  His  msty  gan-harrel,  without  a 
stock,  lay  by  his  side ;  his  dog  was  gone ; 
hie  beard  was  white  and  flowing,  and  his 
olothee  were  rags.  What  conld  it  meanf 
As  he  wandered  back  to  the  village,  he  saw 
nothing  that  was  familiar  to  him — men,  pol- 
itics, the  tavern,  all  were  changed.  Every 
thing  was  a  mystery  to  him,  and  he  was  a 
mystery  to  every  body.  At  length  some  rec- 
ognitions occnrred,  and  the  first  rea\  hap- 
piness that  beamed  in  Rip's  dim  eyes  was 
when  he  was  assured  that  death  had  silenced 
Dame  Van*  Winkle's  tongne.  His  story  of 
the  mysterioos  nine-pin  players  was  finally 
believed ;  and  **  even  to  this  day,"  said  the 
romancer,  ''the  Dutch  inhabitants  never 
hear  a  thunder-storm  of  a  summer  after- 
noon about  the  Katskill  but  they  say,  Hen- 
drick  Hudson  and  his  crew  are  at  their 
game  of  ntne-pins." 

The  story  c^  the  birth  and  growth  of  the 
eity  of  Hudson  is  a  notable  romance.  It  was 
fiMmded  in  1780  by  thirty  families,  chiefly 
Qaakers  from  New  England.  At  the  end  of 
three  years  from  the  time  the  fEum  on  which 
the  city  stands  was  purchased,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dwelling-houses,  and  wharves, 
storehouses,  workshops,  and  out-buildings, 
wero  seen  there,  and  a  population  of  fifteen 
hundred  souls,  who  possessed  a  city  charter. 
The  history  of  cities  has  no  parallel  to  this. 

Between  Hudson  and  Albany  the  river  is 
dotted  with  islands,  the  most  notable  of 
which  is  one  off  the  mouth  of  Norman's  Kill, 
the  Indian  To-ioo-mn-^,  or  "  place  of  many 
dead,"  that  comes  into  the  Hudson  from  the 
west  a  little  below  Albany.  It  was  named 
by  the  Dutch  Castle  Island,  from  the  cir- 
enmstance  that  a  stockade  fort  was  buUt 
i^on  it  as  a  protection  to  Dutch  traders 
with  the  Indians.  This  was  the  first  fort 
built  by  the  Hollanders  on  the  Hudson  Riv- 
er, and  there  a  large  trade  in  furs  and  pelt- 
fiss  was  earned  on  with  the  Indians. 

On  the  eastern  shore,  about  four  miles  be- 
low Castle  Island,  is  the  village  of  Scho- 
dac,  the  name  of  which  is  derived  from 
the  Indian  word  w-cAo-do,  a  **  meadow,"  or 
**  fire-plain."  There  in  ancient  times  was 
the  seat  of  the  council  fire  of  the  Mohegans, 
and  there,  it  is  believed,  Uncas,  the  emi- 
nent sachem  and  chief  in  Connecticut,  some- 
times presided  over  the  great  assembly.  It 
b  a  beautiful  region  of  countiy,  and,  like  all 
the  chosen  seats  of  Indian  society,  attests 
their  wisdom  and  taste  in  selection.  From 
this  point  to  Albany,  where  the  ascending 
voyage  of  the  Half -Moan  was  ended,  the  pas- 
sage is  soon  made ;  and  when  the  steamboat 
from  New  York  reaches  the  wharf  at  the  po- 
litical coital  of  the  State,  it  has  traversed 
the  length  of  the  Lower  and  Middle  Hudson 


region.  Henceforth  the  traveler  must  be 
content  with  various  and  less  luxurious  ve- 
hicles of  conveyance  over  the  beautiful  re- 
gion of  the  Upper  Hudson,  from  Albany  to 
its  head  waters  in  the  Northern  Wilderness. 

On  the  northern  verge  of  the  city  of  Al- 
bany is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  old  ihansions 
of  the  State.  It  is  the  Van  Rensselaer  man- 
or-house. On  the  southern  verge  of  the  city 
there  is  another  of  the  finer  dwellings.  It 
was  the  town  residence  of  General  Philip 
Schuyler.  Both  were  erected  at  about  the 
same  time — a  little  past  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  The  Van  Rensselaer  mansion 
is  associated  with  the  settlement  of  the  col- 
ony of  New  Netherland ;  the  Schuyler  man- 
sion is  associated  with  the  heroic  age  of 
that  colony  as  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
with  the  fortunes  of  the  Six  Nations  of  In- 
dians. 

The  Dutch  West  India  Company,  trading 
along  the  Hudson  River  with  the  savages, 
built  a  small  military  work  on  the  site  of 
Albany,  and  named  it  Fort  Orange.  Wish- 
ing to  colonize  the  country,  they  offered  cer- 
tain privileges  and  exemptions  to  any  per- 
son who  should  lead  or  send  a  colony  to  New 
Netherland,  and  within  four  years  afterward 
should  have  there  at  least  fifty  permanent 
residents  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  one-fourth 
of  whom  should  be  located  there  within  the 
first  year.  Killian  Van  Rensselaer,  a  pearl 
merchant  of  Amsterdam  and  one  of  the  di- 
rectors of  the  company,  undertook  a  settle- 
ment on  these  terms.  With  three  other 
persons  he  bought  of  the  Indians  over  sev- 
en hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  on  and 
around  the  site  of  Albany,  and  planted  a 
colony  near  Fort  Orange.  He  received  the 
title  ofpatrooHf  or  patron,  and  was  invested 
with  its  privileges.  A  reed-covered  man- 
sion was  built  near  the  site  of  the  later 
manor-house,  in  which  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  the  patroons  or  their  agents  en- 
tertained the  best  society  of  the  Province, 
and  received  delegations  from  the  dusky 
monarchs  of  the  forest.  So  great  were  the 
delegated  powers  and  privileges  of  the  pa- 
troon  that  he  defied  the  local  authorities, 
and  there  was  a  grand  quarrel  between  his 
agent  and  Governor  Stuy  vesant.  When  the 
English  took  possession  of  the  Province, 
these  privileges  ceased,  but  the  patroon  en- 
Joyed  his  title  and  rights  under  the  law  of 
primogeniture  until  1840.  The  last  patroon 
was  €(eneral  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  a  son- 
in-law  of  General  Schuyler. 

The  Schuyler  family  were  conspicuous  as 
friends  of  the  Indians  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod of  their  residence  in  this  country,  and 
through  several  generations  they  were  pop- 
ular with  the  red  men.  They  held  peculiar 
relations  with  the  Iroquois  confederacy  un- 
der government  appointment,  controlling  in 
a  great  degree  the  political  action  of  the  Six 
NaUons  until  Sir  William  Johnson  obtained 
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his  ascendency  over  them.  For  many  yean 
General  Schuyler  was  at  the  head  of  the  In- 
dian commissions  for  the  transaction  of  gov- 
ernment husiness  with  them,  and  his  house 
was  a  place  of  frequent  resort  of  the  chiefs 
and  sachems  of  the  confederacy.  During 
the  Revolution  his  personal  influence,  wis- 
dom, skill,  and  watchfulness  enabled  him  to 
hold  a  large  portion  of  these  savages  in  a 
position  of  neutrality,  and  so  secured  the 
State  from  any  disastrous  invasions,  and 
the  cause  from  ruin. 

The  spacious  Schuyler  mansion  is  at  the 
head  of  Schuyler  Street.  It  was  seldom 
without  guests  when  the  family  were  there. 
The  most  distinguished  citizens  of  America 
and  travelers  from  abroad  found  a  generous 
welcome  there  during  the  forty  years  that 
Schuyler  and  his  wife  dispensed  princely 
hospitality  under  its  roof. 

The  Schuyler  mansion  was  the  theatre  of 
a  romance  in  the  summer  of  1781.  General 
Schuyler  was  not  then  in  active  military 
service,  but,  at  his  house  at  Albany  or  at 
Saratoga,  he  was  the  vigilant  eye  of  the 
Northern  Department.    His  person  as  a  pria- 


oner  was  coveted  aa 
a  capital  prize  by 
his  Tory  neighbors. 
Walter  Meyer,  a 
Tory  colleague  of 
the  famous  Joe  Bet- 
tys, was  employed 
to  execute  a  scheme 
for  the  seizure  and 
abduction  of  the 
general.  With  a 
party  of  his  associ- 
ates, Canadiana  and 
Indians,  he  prowled 
in  the  woods  near 
Albany  for  many 
days,  and  ascertain- 
ed the  exact  situa- 
tion of  affairs  at 
Schuyler's  houae 
from  a  Dutchman 
whom  he  had  seised 
at  his  work.  He 
learned  that  a  guard 
of  six  men  were 
there  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Schuy- 
ler's person,  three  of 
them  alternately  on 
duty  continually. 
The  Dutchman  was 
compelled  to  take 
an  oath  of  secrecy. 
He  did  so  with  a 
mental  reservation, 
and  as  soon  aa  he 
was  released,  he 
hastened  to  Schuy- 
ler and  warned  him 
of  his  periL 


As  the  twilight  of  a  sultry  day  in  August 
was  yielding  to  the  night,  Schuyler  and  his 
family  were  sitting  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
mansion ;  the  servants  were  about  the  prem- 
ises ;  three  of  the  guard  were  asleep  in  the 
basement,  and  the  other  three  were  lying 
on  the  grass  in  front  of  the  mansion.  A 
servant  announced  that  a  person  at  the 
back  gate  wished  to  speak  with  the  gen- 
eral. His  errand  was  understood.  The 
doors  and  windows  of  the  mansion  were 
immediately  closed  and  barred,  the  family 
were  gathered  in  an  upper  room,  and  the 
general  ran  to  his  bedroom  for  his  arms. 
Looking  out  of  a  window,  he  saw  the  house 
surrounded  by  armed  men.  To  alarm  the 
town,  half  a  mile  distant,  he  fired  a  piatol 
from  his  window.  At  the  same  moment  the 
intruders  burst  open  the  fivnt-door.  At 
that  instant  Mrs.  Schuyler  perceived  that  in 
the  confusion  she  had  left  her  infant  in  a 
cradle  in  the  hall  below.  She  waa  about  to 
tush  down  the  fttftirs  after  it^  whoti  tht^  y^vn- 
etftl  iiitcrposMHi  and  pri^vcnteil  hor.  Her 
ttilrit  dauKhier^  Margan.'t  (who  wimi  aft«r" 
viird  tbi'  ^viic  aithty  i»Mt  patfootiXiiietAillly 
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flew  down  the  great 
stairway,  snatched 
the  sleeping  babe 
from  the  cradle,  and 
bore  it  np  to  its 
mother.  One  of  the 
Indians  hurled  a 
sharp  tomahawk  at 
her.  Its  keen  blade 
just  grased  the  in- 
fant's head,  and  was 
boned  in  the  rail- 
ing of  the  stair. 
Meyer,  supposing 
her  to  be  a  serrant, 
called  to  her,  as  she 
flew  np  the  stairs, 
**  Where's  your  mas- 
ter f  With  quick 
thought  she  ex- 
olaimed,  as  she 
reached  the  verge 
of  the  upper  hall, 
**  Qone  to  alarm  the 
town  P  Her  father 
heard  her,  and  with 
aa  quick  thought 
threw  up  a  window 
and  called  out,  as  to 
a  multitude,  ''Come 
OB,  my  brave  fel- 
lows! Surround  the 
house,  and  secure 
the  villains  r  The 
alarmed  marauders, 
who  were  plunder- 
ing the  general's 
dining-room  of  the 
plate,  fled  in  haste, 
carrying  away  some 

of  the  booty.  That  infant  was  the  late  Mrs. 
Catherine  Van  Rensselaer  Cochran,  General 
Schuyler's  youngest  child,  who  died  at  Os- 
wego in  the  summer  of  1857. 

hk  that  mansion  General  Schuyler,  the 
father  of  the  canal  system  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  worked  out  his  plans,  and  re- 
vealed to  his  guests  his  knowledge  and  his 
hopes  concerning  the  feasibility  of  inland 
lock  navigation.  Joel  Barlow,  who  visited 
him,  prophesied  as  follows,  in  his  "  Vision 
of  Columbus,"  published  thirty  years  before 
the  work  on  the  great  Erie  Canal  was  begun : 

**  He  saw  m  widely  spreads  th*  nnchannerd  plain, 
Where  inland  realms  for  ages  hloom'd  In  Tain, 
Oamalt,  long  winding,  ope  a  wafry  flight, 
And  distant  streams  and  seas  and  lakes  nnite. 

**  Prom  fair  Albania  toward  the  sotting  son, 
Back  throngh  the  midland  lengthening  channels 

mn; 
Meet  the  fair  lakes,  their  beanteoos  towns  that  lave, 
And  Hodaon  join*d  to  broad  Ohio's  wave." 

That  prophecy  was  fulfilled  when  canal- 
boats  firom  Lake  Erie  came  to  Albany,  and 
formed  a  part  of  the  grand  nuptial  proces- 
sion already  mentioned  in  honor  of  the  wed- 


ALBAMT  or  THB  OLnSN  TIMS. 

ding  of  the  lakes  with  the  Hudson  and  the 
sea.  That  procession  was  ended  at  Sandy 
Hook,  where  Governor  Clinton  poured  a  keg 
of  the  water  of  Lake  Erie  into  the  Atlantic 
— ^a  ceremony  more  significant  of  the  true 
greatness  of  a  state  than  that  of  the  Doge 
of  Venice  who  cast  his  ring  into  the  waters, 
and  so  symbolically  wedded  the  Adriatic 
That  canal,  which  enters  the  Hudson  at  Al- 
bany, may  now  bear  to  the  bosom  of  the  riv- 
er 4,000,000  tons  of  the  products  of  the  West 
annually ;  ,when  enlarged  to  the  width  of 
seventy  feet,  it  may  bear  24,000,000  tons. 

We  might  linger  long  in  recounting  the 
romances  of  this  old  Dutch-founded  city. 
We  might  tell  strange  stories  of  the  primi- 
tive society,  where,  on  the  benches  at  the 
front-doors,  were  seen  nearly  the  whole  pop- 
ulation in  the  evening,  the  old  men  smoking, 
the  old  women  knitting,  and  the  young  peo- 
ple chatting  loudly  upon  current  topics  or 
softly  on  love-making.  We  might  tell  of 
military  events  at  Fort  Frederick,  that  stooil 
in  the  middle  of  State  Street,  on  the  hill, 
where  General  Charles  Lee  (then  a  captain) 
whipped  one  of  Abercrombie^aids  for  in- 
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salting  a  citizen's  daaghter ;  or  of  the  trou- 
bles of  Sexton  Brower,  of  the  old  Dutch 
church  that  stood  in  the  middle  of  State 
Street,  near  the  river.  Poor  old  bell-ringer  I 
It  was  his  duty  to  pull  its  rope  every  even- 
ing at  eight  o'clock,  to  ring  out  the  **  sup- 
paan  bell" — the  curfew  bell  of  the  Dutch 
when  it  was  the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  to 
eat  their  auppaanf  or  hasty-pudding,  and  go 
to  bed.  The  old  bell-ringer  was  faithful  and 
superstitious.  The  "  horrid  boys"  of  those 
<lays  teased  him  dreadfully.  While  he  was 
ringing  the  bell,  by  the  light  of  a  dim  lan- 
tern, they  would  steal  into  the  church,  un- 
fasten a  side  door,  and  remain  hidden  until 
his  departure.  When  the  old  man  was  quiet- 
ly seated  at  home,  taking  his  last  smoke  be- 
fore going  to  bed,  they  would  ring  the  bell 
furiously.  The  old  sexton  would  hasten 
down  to  the  church,  and  the  boys  would  slip 
out  of  the  side  door,  leaving  him  puzzled  and 
half  frightened  with  the  idea  that  invisible 
hands  were  pulling  at  his  rope — those 

*/  people— ab,  the  people— 
They  that  dwell  np  in  the  steeple, 

All  alone; 
And  who,  tolling,  toUing,  tolling. 

In  that  mnffled  monotone. 
Feel  a  glory  in  no  rolling 

On  the  baman  heart  a  atone : 
They  are  neither  man  nor  woman, 
They  are  neither  brute  nor  boman— 
They  are  gboola.'' 

We  might  tell  of  the  adventures  of  that 
queer  old  bachelor,  Balthazar  Lydius,  taU, 
bullet-headed,  and  so  ugly  in  features  and 
manners  that  the  boys  would  shun  him  in 
the  streets  as  they  would  an  ogre  of  a  fairy 
tale.  He  was  a  Lothario  in  his  young  man- 
hood. Jilted  at  Greenbush,  he  became  a 
misanthrope.  Ho  loved  his  pipe  and  apple- 
jack better  than  human  kind.  He  lived  in 
a  fine  house,  with  mahogany  partitions,  the 
beams  carved  into  pictures  of  vines  and 
fruit,  and  a  dresser  that  glittered  with  pew- 
ter plates  so  long  as  his  mother  lived,  whom 
he  loved  tenderly.  When  she  died,  his  locks 
were  thiu  and  white.  He  had  no  one  to  sew 
on  his  buttons,  and  so,  to  show  his  contempt 
for  womenkind,  he  bought  a  squaw  for  a 
pint  of  gin,  and  lived  with  her  as  his  wife 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Not  far  up  the  street  frt>m  Balthazar's 
dwelling  was  the  grand  "  Van  der  Heyden 
Palace,"  where  sumptuous  hospitality  was 
dispensed.  The  owner  figures  in  Irving's 
charming  story  of  Dolph  Heyliger  in  Brace- 
bridge  Hall^  and  the  iron  vane  from  his  dou- 
ble-fronted mansion  now  swings  over  the 
pinnacle  of  the  cottage  at  Sunnyside. 

But  we  must  here  bring  to  a  close  our 
record  of  romance.  The  valley  of  the  Hud- 
son above  Albany  is  associated  with  stirring 
events  in  our  Revolutionary  history.  These, 
however,  would  not  have  full  justice  done 
them  within  the  limit  which  we  have  as- 
signed to  ourselves  in  these  pages. 


THE  PURSUIT  OF  A  HERITAGE. 

"  1\J"Y  beloved  nephew,"  said  the  Honor- 

ItL  able  Mr.  Brewster,  one  morning  re- 
cently, to  a  large  party  of  guests  assembled 
upon  a  memorable  occasion, ''  has  developed 
a  talent  in  his  profession  as  rare  as  it  is  com- 
mendable, a  patience  and  originality  in  re- 
search, an  independence  and  reticence  in  ac- 
tion, which  evince  the  highest  capability  for 
the  pursuit  of  our  noble  calling.  I  have  al- 
ways entertained  for  him  the  warmest  aspi- 
rations, and  I  now  predict  for  him  a  brilliant 
future!" 

Then  followed  a  burst  of  applause  and  ac- 
clamation, in  the  midst  of  which  the  honor- 
able gentleman  wiped  his  gold-ribbed  spec- 
tacles and  sat  down.  There  may  have  been 
tears  upon  those  pebbles ;  probably  the  emi- 
nent barrister  meant  every  word  that  he 
said.  When  he  got  upon  his  legs  in  re- 
sponse to  the  toast  in  his  nephew's  honor, 
and  cast  that  beaming,  refulgent  look  to  his 
side  of  the  table,  he  considered  him  probably 
at  that  moment  not  only  the  light  of  his  ex- 
istence, but  a  planet  of  no  ordinary  magni- 
tude to  a  benighted  world. 

Nevertheless,  candor  compels  me  to  state 
that  only  a  short  period  previous  he  had 
called  him  a  disreputable  young  scoundrel, 
an  idle,  unprincipled  dog,  a  disgrace  to  his 
name,  and  a  blight  to  his  profession. 

And  he  had  not  had  recourse  to  these 
strong  expressions  to  relieve  a  momentary 
outburst  of  wrath,  but  Tom  was  assailed 
with  them  upon  all  the  occasions  in  which 
he  was  unfortunate  or  stupid  enough  to  al- 
low himself  to  be  left  alone  with  his  uncle. 
Mr.  Brewster  had  too  much  respect  for  him- 
self and  the  tie  between  them  to  descend 
to  this  abuse  in  the  presence  of  others ;  he 
then  maintained  a  cold  and  severe  silence, 
eying  Tom  with  the  malignity  of  a  basilisk, 
and  asking  him  if  he'd  have  a  bit  of  mutton 
in  the  same  tone  he  desired  of  a  hardened 
culprit  the  reason  why  he  should  not  be 
hanged. 

The  fact  was,  the  uncle  and  nephew  didn't 
get  on  together.  The  qualities  that  had 
descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the  remote 
branches  of  a  respectable  genealogical  tree 
were  altogether  wanting  in  Tom's  composi- 
tion. The  mantle  of  dignity,  eloquence,  re- 
search, etc.,  had  not  fallen  gracefully  upon 
his  shoulders,  but  was  rather  given  to  lop- 
ping aside,  and  not  long  since  had  been 
nearly  trampled  under  his  feet. 

It  was  not  Tom's  fault  that  the  women- 
folks had  been  out  late  at  a  festivity  the 
night  before,  had  come  down  to  the  morn- 
ing meal  in  a  rather  chaotic  state,  had  sipped 
their  chocolate,  dallied  with  their  steak,  and 
gone  back  comfortably  to  bed.  Mr.  Brew- 
ster insisted  that  his  household  should  arise 
at  a  certain  hour,  and  assemble  together  at 
breakfast.    His  feminines,  who  had  inherit' 
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ed  considerable  taot  that  way,  complied  with 
the  legal  form,  but  shifted  its  practical  re- 
quirements ;  and  the  worthy  barrister,  who 
ought  to  have  been  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  find  fanlt  with  any  thing  in  his 
own  line  of  business,  nevertheless  attacked 
Tom  the  moment  his  consin  Emily's  skirts 
had  whisked  out  the  door. 

"Have  you  done  any  thing  with  those 
papers  of  Brown  veritu  Smith,  Sir  f  There 
were  some  points  there  to  be  elucidated.^' 

"  If  yonll  point  me  the  points,  Sir — "  be- 
gan Tom,  meekly. 

^HahP  snarled  his  uncle;  'Hhafs  your 
bosineas,  Sir.  But  the  fact  is,  where  talent 
and  inclination  are  both  wanting  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  profession,  it  had  better  be  aban- 
doned. I  recommend  to  you  the  vocation 
of  a  mountebank,  or  strolling  musician,  or 
a  master  of  dancing.  Tab !"  And,  impelled 
from  the  tip  of  his  uncle's  boot,  there  sped 
across  the  room  to  Tom's  feet  a  ragged  mop 
of  a  Skye  terrier. 

"  If  that  dog  isn't  out  of  the  house  this 
very  day,"  roarod  his  uncle, "  I'll  have  Wil- 
kins  pound  out  his  brains.  Whtt  with  your 
dogs  and  your  women — ^" 

^Sirf  cried  Tom,  indignantly. 

^  Would  you  rather  Fd  call  them  ladies  f 
In  truth,  the  honorable  name  of  woman- 
hood is  disgraced  by  these  belaced  and 
forbelowed  puppets  of  fashion  with  whom 
you  squander  your  time,  with  whom  yon 
go  round  and  round  on  tiptoe,  contracting 
your  muscles  and  bending  your  spine,  whose 
•ketna  of  wool  you  hold  upon  your  idle 
hands,  with  whom  you  drum  and  thrum, 
making  the  air  hideous  with  your  wretched 
rhymes  and  discordant  song.  But  I  warn 
you,  Sir — I  warn  you,  not  one  penny  of  your 
fortune  shall  be  yours  unless  you  comply 
with  the  decrees  of  your  father's  will." 

'^Hang  my  fortune!"  cried  Tom,  choked 
with  indignation.  '*  You're  welcome  to  it, 
Sir." 

He  went  over  to  his  uncle  and  extended 
his  hand,  severely  and  sadly.  His  voice 
trembled,  for  at  that  moment  he  felt  he 
should  perhaps  never  see  him  again. 

"Good -by.  Sir,"  said  Tom.  "We  may 
never  meet  again.  It  is  possible  I  may  be 
driven  to  embrace  one  of  the  vocations  you 
have  mentioned,  and  in  that  case,  Sir — " 

"  In  that  case,  Tom,"  said  his  uncle,  calm- 
ly, "  you'd  better  take  your  dog  along.  He 
will,  no  doubt,  prove  a  valuable  accessory." 

Tom  lifted  his  terrier  Tag  by  his  head 
ihmi  the  floor,  put  him  in  his  overcoat  pock- 
et, and  went  out  without  another  word. 

Shortly  after,  he  sang  plaintively,  twang- 
ing the  air  upon  the  strings  of  a  rusty 
guitar, 

•••Tbe  ODir  ooa  that>  left  me  is  this  little  doR  of 
mlius.'" 

Tom  was  sitting  upon  the  top  of  a  cage 
filled  with  white  mice ;  at  his  side  was  the 


stronghold  of  a  celebrated  ferret ;  a  profane 
and  vindictive  parrot  clawed  and  shrieked 
upon  a  brass  ring  over  his  hei^ ;  some  mild- 
eyed  doves  clung  together  up6n  a  still  high- 
er shelf;  and  around  and  about  him  quar- 
reled and  chatted  various  specimens  of  the 
animal  creation. 

A  little  old  man,  not  unlike  the  terrier  at 
Tom's  knee,  whose  bushy  eyebrows  over- 
hung two  sharp  ferrety  eyes,  his  projecting 
forehead  fringed  with  hair  of  a  rusty  brown 
and  gray,  his  long  thin  anus  and  legs  clad 
in  a  leathery  material  that  defied  the  wrath 
of  ages,  ingeniously  mended  the  broken 
wires  of  a  trap,  and  nodded  his  head  as  Tom 
run  on,  sometimes  approvingly,  sometimes 
wamingly,  but  principally  with  the  air  of 
one  who  humored  while  he  deplored. 

This  old  man  was  a  celebrated  dog-fan- 
cier, and  kept  a  queer  old  mart  for  the  sale 
and  exchange  of  fancies  in  ornithology,  the 
canine  tribe,  and  even  the  rarer  specimens 
of  reptiles.  It  was  situated  pretty  well  on 
the  east  side  of  town,  at  the  confluence  of  a 
labyrinth  of  streets,  and  occuj^ied  the  whole 
lower  part  of  a  structure  that  had  held  its 
own  in  the  old  days  of  colonial  grandeur. 
A  Corinthian  order  of  architecture  prevailed 
on  this  ground-floor,  which  facilitated  the 
arranging  and  housing  of  his  large  family 
comfortably  and  securely,  yet  with  an  eye 
to  the  picturesque  and  the  striking. 

Tom  had  strolled  for  many  a  year  through 
the  colonnades  of  this  subterranean  retreat, 
and  had  grown  to  be  extravagantly  fond  of 
the  tumult,  the  strife,  and  even  the  peculiar 
odor  that  permeated  the  premises. 

When  particularly  tired  of  the  prim  opu- 
lence and  mathematical  splendor  at  his  un- 
cle's domain,  he  would  plunge  down  into 
the  very  bowels  of  Joe  Comstock's  lair,  and 
ramificate  there  for  half  a  day. 

"  The  fact  is,  Joe,"  he  said,  upon  the  morn- 
ing in  question, "  this  poring  over  a  musty 
old  page  and  sifUng  out  the  chicaneries  of 
dead  and  gone  sinners  is  not  in  my  line.  I 
decline  to  set  further  by  the  ears  an  already 
distracted  world.  Wherever  money  is,  it 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  enjoyed,  and  he  only 
knows  its  loss  who  has  been  once  its  pos- 
sessor. What  does  it  matter  if  somebody 
somewhere  is  reveling  in  the  eqjoyment  of 
a  handsome  income,  and  perhaps  walking 
over  our  heads,  in  blissful  unconsciousness 
thereof,  is  the  rightful  owner  of  the  same  f 
But  all  this  causes  my  uncle  sleepless  nights. 
Tons  and  tons  of  documents  are  poured  in  to . 
him  by  malevolent  pursuers  of  these  diffidr- 
ent  heritages,  and  he  demands  of  me  the  la- 
bor of  a  Hercules  in  their  behal£  Now  I 
have  a  constitutional  objection  to  labor  of 
any  kind,  particularly  to  looking  for  any 
thing.  I  always  wait  till  it  turns  up.  But 
hark,  Joe!" 

Down  ftom  some  unknown  heights,  be- 
comiug  fainter  as  it  asoended  the  stone 
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staircase,  came  the  clear  virginal  voice  of  a 
yoang  girl : 

*'  liOIl^  Ions  U^r  It  sang.    **  Lea  jom  le  paasent, 
Vides— miserablement— " 

Tom  listened  in  vain  for  more— even  the 
sad  sweet  echo  was  lost.  He  sighed,  and 
said,  in  conclusion,  there  were  more  enchant- 
ing sounds  came  to  him  in  one  half  hour  in 
Joe  Comstock's  cellar  than  would  reach  him 
in  half  a  century  at  his  uncle's  domain. 

"It's  that  French  gal,  Val'ry,"  said  Joe. 
"  She  sings  that  way  sometimes  till  she  gets 
my  people  down  here  to  screechin'  their  pret- 
tiest. There  was  a  mocking-hird  over  there 
in  that  square  cage  that  used  to  know  enough 
to  come  in  at  the  choruses.  I  helieve  he  was 
in  league  w^th  the  devil,  for  how  otherwise 
did  he  know  that  French  jargon  f  But  I  got 
a  nice  little  poQuy  for  him  by  that  gal's  voice. 
I  bore  it  in  mind  when  mounseer  was  a  little 
behindhand  with  his  rent." 

"  Is  she  pretty,  Joe  f ' 

"  Well,  as  them  furriners  go,  she  may  be. 
I  wouldn't  like  to  say,  boy.  £f  she  hed  good 
wholesome  food  to  fill  her  out  a  little  and 
take  that  hungry  look  out  of  her  eyes,  she 
might  be  a  fairish-lookin'  young  woman,  as 
them  furriners  go ;  but  her  shoulder-blades 
are  too  sharp,  her  head's  too  little :  she's  all 
hair  and  eyelashes.  No,"  added  Joe,  with 
impartial  severity,  "she  ain't  pretty.  I'm 
afeerd  she's  ugly." 

"And  poor!" 

"As  church  mice,  Tom.  It  must  come 
kind  o'  tough  to  mounseer  to  make  up  the 
loss  o'.that  di'mond.  You  see,  he  works  at 
them  precious  stones — specks  at  'em  day  in 
and  day  out ;  makes  quite  a  decent  penny 
at  it  too.  Before  they  had  that  bad  luck, 
it  wasn't  so  bad.  Ma'm'selle  looked  better 
then,  and  sang,  Tom,  like  a  thrush  in  a  coun- 
try hedge.  But  one  day,  however  it  came 
about,  one  o*  them  di'monds  got  lost.  The 
old  woman  was  worse  than  usual,  and  fuss- 
in'  about  between  his  work-bendi  and  her 
bed  in  the  comer  that  little  bit  of  a  jewel 
got  lost.  Lord  I  how  they  did  go  on  up 
there  t  I  thought  the  house  was  afire.  It 
beat  the  Jews  where  that  stone  went  to. 
We  hunted  high  and  low  for  it;  the  old 
woman  screechin'  and  moanin'  like  mad,  and 
he  goin'  over  to  her,  callin'  her  his  angel, 
begg^n'  her  not  to  fret.  Talk  about  French- 
men I  There's  plenty  of  our  country  people, 
Tom  Brewster,  'd  think  nothin',  when  they 
were  put  about  like  that,  of  shyin'  a  boot- 
jack at  her  head ;  but  blessed  if  he  didn't 
get  down  on  his  knees  and  coddle  that  old 
piece  of  parchment  to  sleep!  Well,  we 
couldn't  find  it.  It  did  beat  the  Jews  where 
that  mite  of  a  sparkle  went  to :  took  the 
whole  room  to  bits,  looked  in  every  crack  in 
the  boards  and  every  crevice  in  the  wall, 
shook  out  every  rag  on  the  premises. 
Couldn't  find  it;  had  to  g^ve  it  up;  and 
mounseer  he  had  to  make  it  up.    Yes,  he 


had,  Tom  Brewster;  he  wouldn't  ask  for 
mercy,  nor  take  it  if  it  was  offered  to  him. 
It  all  comes  of  somebody  belongin'  to  him 
losin'  his  head  on  the  same  plank  with  the 
French  king.  He's  that  set  up  about  it,  he 
says  he's  obliged  to  do  what  other  folks 
wouldn't  think  ofc" 

"  And  he  has  to  make  up  the  loss  of  the 
diamond  f" 

"  Every  penny  of  it,  boy.  There  he  sits, 
day  in  and  day  out,  with  that  hungry  eye 
of  his  glued  to  the  glass,  his  stomach  as 
empty  as  a  drum,  and  ma'm'selle's  song  get- 
tin'  that  low  and  solemn  like  it  gives  me 
the  rickets  to  listen  to  'em.  Tcdk  about 
Frenchmen!  Many  a  one  of  our  country 
people  'd  walk  off  and  leave  the  whole  kit 
and  boodle  of  'em  to  shift  for  themselves. 
But  what  shall  I  do  with  this  'ere  tairier  f 

"  Keep  him,  Joe,  for  a  while.  He  breeds 
too  many  rows  up  at  the  house — chews  the 
tassels  on  the  furniture,  bites  my  uncle's 
heels.  Playing  with  the  cat  the  other  day, 
he  accidentally  broke  her  spine.  Just  keep 
him  a  while,  Joe." 

And  Tom  Brewster,  finding  it  was  nearly 
time  for  his  uncle  to  get  down  to  the  office, 
put  the  guitar  down,  took  a  fond  fcirewell 
of  Tag,  and  fled  up  the  stone  steps.  As  he 
reached  the  top,  he  thought  he  felt  some- 
thing touch  his  boot,  but  hurried  along. 
Three  steps  further  on,  he  felt  something 
touch  his  hand,  which  was  swinging  along 
at  his  side.  This  time  he  paused,  for  it  was 
the  touch  of  a  woman,  and  to  this  Tom  was 
always  susceptible.  His  hat  was  off  in  a 
minute,  and  although  the  young  girl  was 
poorly  clad,  wretchedly  thin  and  pale,  and 
altogether  rather  a  pitiable-looking  creat- 
ure, there  was  something  about  her  that 
won  Tom's  attention. 

She  extended  to  him  the  plethoric  pock- 
et-book, which  had  fallen  upon  his  boot  un- 
heeded, and  in  the  first  sound  of  her  voioe 
he  recognized  the  haunting  sweetness  that 
had  reached  him  in  Joe  Comstock's  cellar. 

He  took  the  pocket-book  without  a  word, 
devouring  her  wistftd  face  with  a  zeal  and 
persistency  that  brought  a  fleeting  blush  to 
her  cheek,  and  caused  her  to  hurry  away, 
leaving  Tom  gazing  after  her  for  a  full  min- 
ute and  a  half. 

Then  he  went  on  meditatively,  once  in  a 
while  his  lips  shaping  themselves  into  their 
accustomed  whistle,  but  no  sound  issuing 
therefrom ;  and  all  that  day  at  the  office  it 
was  noticeable  that  young  Brewster's  mu- 
sical efforts  were  singularly  abortive.  He 
had  been  wont  to  favor  his  business  friends 
daily  with  scraps  from  the  opera  or  the  ball 
of  the  night  before,  and  had  even  volunteer-  . 
ed,  in  an  nnder-tone,  an  entire  ballad.  As 
Tom's  voice  was  a  fine  barytone,  these  efforts 
were  encouraged,  and  in  the  absence  of  his 
uncle,  the  senior  member  of  the  law  firm, 
vociferously  applauded. 
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But  all  that  day  Tom  was  sileDt  and  pre- 
oooupied,  ab6orb«d  in  a  leTerie  in  which 
•hadowB  cama  and  went.  He  saw  a  bare, 
barren  room;  an  old  Frenchman  with  one 
hungry  eye  glued  to  the  glass,  working  his 
heart  out  to  redeem  the  malevolence  of  a 
stone  which  lay  blinking  wickedly,  perhaps, 
close  by ;  an  old  woman,  helpless  and  bed- 
ridden, on  a  pallet  in  the  comer;  a  young 
girl,  with  a  face  from  which  an  exquisite 
** II  Penseroso^  mi^t  be  modeled;  and  all 
through  the  rererie  Tom  heard  from  afar, 
fiunt  and  sweet  aa  a  mountain  echo,  that 
enchanting  voice  telling  him  of  how  passed 
the  fleet,  sad,  miserable  days. 

Early  in  the  day  Tcon  went  into  the  dress- 
ing closet,  put  on  the  oldest  coat  he  could 
find,  a  hat  of  riiabl^  felt,  and  went  out. 
He  met  his  uncle  coming  in. 

Mr.  Brewster  constantly  found  fiftult  with 
the  dandyism  of  his  nephew,  but  grew  pur- 
pie  with  rage  upon  seeing  his  present  shab- 
bineas. 

''What — what  means  this  disgracefhl 
■laaquerading,  Sirf^  he  shouted. 

*'I  will  tell  you,  Sir,  later  on,''  said  Tom, 
in  a  Ume  that  his  uncle  afterward  remem- 
bered. 

Then  Tom  went  on  in  the  direction  of  Joe 
Comstock's  cellar ;  but  instead  of  plunging 
down  the  stone  steps,  he  mounted  the  high 
stoop  and  wandered  along  through  the  cor- 
ridors. Searching  each  floor,  he  found  the 
people  he  sought  on  the  third,  in  a  large 
room  back,  and  stood  for  a  moment  trem- 
Uing  on  the  threshold. 

He,  who  entered  boldly,  aa  with  an  inher- 
ited right,  the  boudoirs  of  the  fur  daughters 
of  fashion,  chatted  with  them  for  hours  to- 
gether upon  the  mysteries  and  rites  of  the 
toilet ;  who  matched  for  them  with  skillful 
aoourmoy  worsted,  silk,  chenille,  even  in  rare 
eases  the  human  hair;  whose  advice  was 
waited  for  impatiently  and  accepted  with 
enthusiasm;  whose  word  was  authority 
upon  the  flue  arts,  music,  the  drama — ^Tom 
Brewster,  the  oracle  of  fashion,  pulled  hither 
and  thither  by  rosy  hands,  coaxed  and  scold- 
ed by  ruby  lips,  happy,  irresistible,  impreg- 
nable Tom  Brewster,  here  in  this  wind-swept 
corridor,  outside  this  crumbling  and  dilap- 
idated wall,  on  this  dingy  threshold,  Tom 
Brewster  trembled ! 

The  door  opened,  and  he  found  before 
him  the  old  Frenchman,  his  tasseled  cap 
upon  his  head,  his  red  and  inflamed  eye 
bent  severely  down,  his  gray  hair  and  whis- 
kers shaggy  and  disheveled ;  but  Tom's  eyes 
wandered  in  and  rested  upon  Valerie.  Her 
face  seemed  to  him  indescribably  lovely. 
She  was  pale,  but  her  pallor  was  divine. 
Her  exquisite  and  frail  form  seemed  to  Tom 
like  that  of  some  beautiful  phantom. 

The  old  Frenchman  drew  the  door  closer 
and  looked  sternly  interrogative. 

*'  Your  daughter  found  a  pocket-book  this 


morning,''  began  Tom,  **  that  contained  con- 
siderable money ;  it  is  only  fair  that  a  prop- 
er reward  should  be  given — ^' 

Here  the  Frenchman  intervened.  He 
waved  his  thin  hand,  through  which  the 
blue  veins  were  strongly  marked. 

**  With  that  we  have  nothing  to  do,"  he 
said ;  '^  we  are  happy  to  have  rendered  the 
service." 

At  this  moment  an  emaciated  form  raised 
itself  from  a  bed  in  the  comer  of  the  room ; 
two  hollow  greedy  eyes  rested  upon  Tom. 

"  Be  tranquil,  ma  mie,**  said  the  French- 
man, soothingly,  to  the  sick  woman.  **  It 
was  a  simple  courtesy  of  Valerie's — thy 
daughter  and  mine.  To  take  money  for  that 
which  was  so  simple  and  requisite— impos- 
sible, quite  impossible." 

The  sick  woman  fell  back  upon  the  bed, 
and  turned  her  face  to  the  walL  It  occurred 
to  Tom  that  perhaps  she  had  often  wished 
her  husband's  ancestor  had  not  lost  his  head 
upon  the  same  scafibld  with  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth. Tom  was  compeUed  to  apologize 
for  his  intention  of  benefiting  these  people : 
nothing  could  be  done  with  Monsieur  Jou^t 
— ^positively  nothing.  In  five  minutes  he 
found  himself  bowed  outside  by  the  severe 
Frenchman,  who  shut  the  door  so  suddenly 
that  Tom  almost  stumbled  down  the  stone 
staircase. 

''  It  ain't  no  use,  boy,"  said  Joe ;  "  there's 
them  that  'd  rather  die  than  take  bite  or  sup 
at  any  body's  hands.  Then  you  see,  his 
grandfather's  head  happenin'  to  tumble  the 
way  it  did  makes  it  all  the  harder.  There*s 
nothin'  can  be  done,  boy." 

'*  Well,  I  haven't  given  it  up,"  said  Tom, 
^  and  in  the  mean  while,  yon  know,  my  name 
is  Tom  Brown.  Pm  a  mechanic  of  some 
kind  out  of  work;  the  only  passport  up 
there  is  irremediable  poverty  and  wretched- 
ness.    I  can^  get  work,  you  see,  Joe." 

**  Nor  wouldn't  if  you  could,"  grinned  the 
dog-fancier. 

This  passport  of  misfortune  seemed  to 
serve  Tom's  purpose  weU.  From  that  day 
a  large  portion  of  his  time  was  spent  in  the 
big  bare  room  where  the  old  Frenchman,  his 
eye  glued  to  the  glass,  took  a  feverish  de- 
light in  divulging  to  Tom  the  mysteries  of 
this  malevolent  stone,  its  attributes  and 
value. 

'*  We  know  beyond  doubt,  my  good  Tom," 
he  would  say, "  that  the  diamond  consists  of 
pure  carbon,  that  its  material  is  contained 
in  all  coal  and  charcoal.  The  trouble  is  to 
make  the  compound  crystallize ;  and  if  that 
were  easy,  it  would  then  be  valueless.  H^ 
U»  I  such  are  mankind :  they  find  only  the 
exquisite  in  that  which  is  rare." 

And  Tom,  echoing  his  sigh,  looks  over  at 
ValMe,  who,  bending  over  her  embroidery, 
puts  many  a  charming  thought  therein,  giv- 
ing a  new  grace  to  the  tendrils  and  vines 
that  shape  themselves  underj^  deft  little 
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fiugere.  Tliie  pale,  still,  demure  Valerie  be- 
gins to  dream,  and  the  warm  blood,  fresh 
from  her  heart,  sometimes  dyes  her  cheek. 
A  strange  sweet  Joy  mingles  itself  with  her 
songs—  a  Joy  the  sweetness  of  which  she  can 
not  yet  nnderstand ;  and  so  the  tender  fra- 
grance of  unconscionsness  seasons  her  love- 
liness to  Tom  with  a  still  higher  charm. 

Even  the  poor  sick  lady  pours  into  Tom's 
ears  the  one  wretched  yearning  of  her  heart 
— to  die  within  the  waJls  of  Paris. 

**  Oh,  the  grace,  the  color  there,  my  best 
Tom  I"  she  would  gasp ;  "  oh,  the  wide  white 
squares,  the  palaces,  the  shining  roofs  and 
steeples,  the  warm  golden  eagles  gleaming 
in  the  sun !  Oh,  to  see  it  once  again,  my 
good  lad,  if  only  with  eyes  that  faint  as 
they  look!" 

For  Tom  had  won  her  favor  by  bringing 
her  many  a  bottle  of  generous  wine,  which 
he  declared  to  monsieur  were  g^ven  to  him 
by  a  friend  in  the  business,  and  papers  of 
bonbons  and  delicate  confections  slipped 
from  Tom's  hands  to  the  shaking  ones  of 
the  poor  invalid.  Her  pillows  he  cooled 
and  changed,  her  hot  brow  he  bathed  with 
tenderness  and  care ;  and  Value's  eyes  grew 
tenderer  then,  those  of  the  old  Frenchman 
sometimes  blind  with  tears. 

And  so  the  days  go  by.  Tom  has  disap- 
peared from  the  haunts  of  fashion ;  the  ket- 
tle-drums, the  tea  fights,  the  balls  and  recep- 
tions, know  him  not  He  leads  the  German 
no  more,  and  in  vain  are  his  favorite  dances 
held  in  wait  for  him  by  the  sighing  and  im- 
patient sirens  of  Terpsichore.  His  few  hours 
at  the  office  are  spent  sternly  with  law  pa- 
pers, and  his  uncle,  baffled  and  bewildered, 
would  fain  lure  him  back  again,  a  culprit  at 
his  mercy.  He  fears,  from  Tom's  woAil  vis- 
age, fr^m  the  melancholy  that  has  begun  to 
be  a  part  of  his  nephew's  bearing,  that  he  is 
the  perpetrator  of  some  hidden  crime,  and 
the  old  gentleman  spends  many  a  sleepless 
night  anticipating  the  dSnoueiMnt  of  Tom's 
dii^grace  and  infamy.  The  face  of  poor  Tom 
becomes  more  and  more  lugubrious.  In 
truth,  he  knows  not  how  to  extricate  the 
family  that  has  become  so  near  and  dear  to 
him  from  a  poverty  that  partakes  of  priva- 
tion and  want.  He  dares  not  succor  them 
from  his  own  purse,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be 
empty.  The  tie  that  binds  them  together 
is  that  of  mutual  misfortune :  to  betray  his 
position  would  be  to  stamp  him  as  an  im- 
postor, and  place  betw^n  this  proud  old 
Frenchman  and  himself  an  impassable  bar- 
rier. 

And  so  the  days  go  by,  shortening  per- 
ceptibly, and  becoming  more  and  more  cold 
and  grim.  The  depth  of  a  hard  winter  is 
upon  them.  The  golden  sunshine  has  lost 
its  warmth,  and  seems  only  the  mocking 
shadow  of  its  former  self. 

One  evening  Monsieur  JouH  was  forced 
reluctantly  to  leave  his  bench.    Twilight 


deepened  so  suddenly  about  him  that  he 
feared  to  trust  further  his  already  impaired 
sight.  A  bitter  wind  rattled  at  the  win- 
dows, forcing  its  way  through  every  crack 
in  the  wainscoting,  defying  the  poor  efforts 
of  heat  from  the  miserable  stove,  lifting  the 
scant  g^y  hairs  fh)m  the  Frenchman's  fore- 
head, and  stirring  Tom  Brewster's  curling 
locks.  Valerie  had  gone  to  take  her  em- 
broidery home,  and  these  two  men  sat  there 
silently  and  sadly  awaiting  her  return.  It 
seemed  to  Tom  he  had  never  found  the  place 
so  gloomy  and  forbidding.  It  was  peopled 
with  shadows,  the  most  appalling  of  which 
was  that  upon  the  bed.  A  fugitive  ray  of 
light  had  fallen  upon  the  sick  woman's  face, 
illumining  a  ghastly  countenance,  as  gray, 
fallow,  and  decayed  as  that  of  an  exhumed 
Egyptian. 

Deeper  and  deeper  grew  the  darkness. 
The  old  Frenchman's  face  took  also  a  rigid 
contour  to  Tom's  nervous  gaze.  His  heart 
thumped  beneath  his  workman's  jacket. 
He  wished  he  was  safe  down  among  the 
beasts  in  Joe  Comstock's  lair,  the  shaggy 
head  of  Tag  upon  his  breast,  the  genial 
heat  of  Joe's  furnace  dispelling  this  cow- 
ardly chill  from  the  marrow  of  his  bones. 

He  could  not  take  his  eyes  fh>m  the  form 
of  the  old  Frenchman,  which  was  as  immov- 
able as  that  of  a  statue.  A  sigh  of  relief 
escaped  him  when  the  thin  white  hand  of 
Monsieur  Jou^t  sought  the  shelter  of  the 
worsted  Jacket  which  he  had  worn  evw 
since  Tom  had  known  him ;  and  as  the  well- 
worn  lapel  flew  back,  something  flashed 
upon  the  retina  of  Tom's  eye  with  light- 
ning-like velocity.  What  was  it  f  A  gleam, 
a  sparkle,  a  mocking  phantom  of  his  exdted 
brain  f  There  it  shone,  the  pure  white  scin- 
tillating unmistakable  brilliancy  I 

Tom  plunged  forward  and  clutched  a 
comer  of  the  Frenchman's  coat. 

**  Wl\at  is  it  r  cried  Monsieur  Jou^t,  start- 
ing up^''  what  is  it  f  What  hast  thou,  my 
poor  Tom  T" 

Tom's  eyes  were  wild;  his  breath  came 
short. 

''  Be  tranquil,  I  beg  of  thee,  Tom,"  cried 
the  Frenchman,  soothingly.  ''What  new 
misfortune  is  this  f  Art  mad  f  What  hast 
thouT" 

''I  have,"  stammered  Tom,  taking  his 
penknife  fr^m  his  pocket,  and,  despite  the 
struggles  of  the  now  alarmed  Frenchman, 
cutting  out  the  portion  of  the  well-worn 
jacket — ''I  have — O  most  merciful  God  I — 
I  have  that  accursed  diamond." 

And  firmly  between  his  two  fingers  Tom 
held  up  to  the  astonished  gaze  of  Monsieur 
Jou^  his  long-lost  JeweL 

In  the  darkness  it  shone  like  a  star. 

Monsieur  Jou^t  sank  upon  his  knees. 
From  the  bed  in  the  comer  arose  a  shout 
of  thanksgiving;  sobs  and  benedictions 
melted  the  freezing  air  of  that  grim  garret 
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Pearls  were  Tom's  favorite  stoDee ;  he  had 
never  cared  for  diamonds ;  bat  to  his  dying 
day  he  will  recognise  their  yalne  and  power. 

*'The  miserable  little  demon  most  have 
slipped  down  into  the  braid  of  yoor  coat/' 
said  Tom,  **  and  lain  hid  there  all  this  time. 
I  shonld  neyer  have  seen  it  but  for  the  cold 
and  the  darkness;  and  pardon  me,  mon- 
sienr,  bnt  you  have  no  idea  how  coufonnd- 
edly  still  you  were.  I  thought,  I  feared — 
upon  my  honor  I  was  afraid;  I  could  not 
take  my  eyes  off  you,  and  all  at  once  I 
caught  a  gleam  of  light — " 

**  It  was  the  will  of  God,**  said  Monsieur 
Jeu^t.  "  I  had  borne  enough ;  it  was  hard, 
it  was  terrible,  to  make  up  the  loss  of  this 
little  bit  of  carbon  which  lies  in  the  hollow  of 
my  hand.  It  was  like — seest  thou,  my  Tom  f 
— ^it  was  like  the  Danaides,  who  fill  ever 
vainly  the  sieve ;  it  was  like  Sisyphus,  who 
rolls  ever  vainly  the  stone ;  and  sometimes 
my  heart  was  like  to  burst ;  my  head  was 
filled  with  a  fiery  flame ;  my  hands  shook ; 
I  oonld  no  longer  see.  I  feared  sometimes 
I  should  fall  dead  from  my  bench ;  and  then, 
miserable  that  I  was,  who  would  have  saved 
my  name  from  dishonor?  who  would  have 
cared  for  my  poor  wife,  my  sweet  Valerie  f 

"  I !  I  r  cried  Tom.  "  I  would  have  cared 
for  your  name,  your  wife,  your  daughter.'' 

And  suddenly  a  warm  little  hand  slipped 
into  his  own ;  tiie  slim  shadow  of  a  woman 
was  beside  him. 

"Dost  thou  know,  iouee  amief  hast  thou 
heard  f  began  the  old  Frenchman,  who 
eould  not  see  his  daughter,  but  felt  her 
presence. 

"I  know;  I  have  heard,"  she  faltered. 
Her  hand  trembled  in  Tom's;  her  sweet 
breath  touched  his  hair,  his  forehead. 

"Valuer 

"TomP 

And  for  one  little  moment  in  the  dark- 
ness she  rested  upon  his  heart;  their  lips 
met.  Oh,  how  divinely  sweet  was  that  lit- 
Ue  moment ! 

Then  Monsieur  Jou^t  lighted  the  lamp, 
and  Tom  repeated,  still  exalted  to  rapture : 

**  Yes,  monsieur,  /,  I  claim  the  right,  next 
to  you,  to  care  for  madame  your  wife,  for 
mademoiselle  your  daughter." 

But  the  hollow  voice  of  madame  fell  upon 
Tom^s  ear  with  a  melancholy  cadence. 

*'  And  now,"  she  said,  "  we  shall  go  back 
to  France." 

**  To  France  J"  murmured  Tom,  in  conster- 
nation.    **  Oh  no,  that  must  not  be  I" 

''But  yes!"  cried  Monsieur  Jou^t.  ''I 
will  strive  no  longer  for  that  which'  is  im- 
possible, in  a  strange  country,  without  mon- 
ey or  friends.  I  think  I  have  told  you,  my 
good  Tom,  of  Alfred  Alphonse  JouH,  who  was 
martyred  upon  the  same  scaffold  with — ^ 

"  The  king,"  said  Tom.  "  Yes,  you  have 
told  me,  monsieur — at  least  two  hundred 
times,"  he  added,  in  an  under-tone. 


''But  that  which  I  have  not  told  you," 
pursued  the  Frenchman,  *'  is  that  one  of  his 
remaining  family  fled  to  America,  and  there 
became  the  proprietor  of  a  large  estate.  He 
died  unmarried.  The  property  is  in  alien 
hands.  I  thought — I  hoped ;  but,  alas !  with- 
out money  or  friends  one  can  do  nothing." 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Tom  b^^ 
to  be  interested  in  a  heritage. 

"  But,  my  dear  Monsieur  Jou^t,"  he  stam- 
mered, ''  it  is  wrong  to  neglect  so  important 
a  matter.  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  before  f 
There  are  people  who  undertake  these  things 
without  money,  if  you  have  any  documents." 

"  Plenty  of  them,"  said  Monsieur  Jou^t. 

"  Then  the  matter  is  easy,"  said  Tom,  who 
wished  to  gain  time. 

"  Oh,  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  Tom,"  cried 
the  sick  woman,  **  do  not  tempt  him  frirther 
in  the  pursuit  of  that  miserable  phantom 
which  has  already  almost  cost  roe  my  life! 
Oh,  my  good  boy,  I  beg  of  thee,  let  us  go  at 
once  I    Thou  wilt  follow — *' 

''I  do  not  like  that  word  'follow,'"  said 
Tom,  rushing  out  of  the  room  and  down  into 
the  street.  He  went  direct  to  his  uncle. 
Plunging  into  the  private  office,  he  closed, 
the  door  behind  him. 

"  I  would  like  to  see  you  alone.  Sir,"  he 
said. 

The  barrister  trembled.  He  wijied  from 
his  forehead  some  drops  of  cold  perspiration 
which  had  started  there. 

"  It  has  come,"  he  murmured.  "  The  blow 
has  come.  May  God  be  merciful  to  me! 
Speak,  Sir,"  he  said,  with  severity.  **  What 
is  it  that  you  have  to  say  to  me  f " 

"  I  would  implore  your  interest  in  a  mat- 
ter which  nearly  concerns  me.  Oh,  Sir," 
pursued  Tom,  warmly,  despite  the  ominous 
brow  of  his  uncle,  ''  I  beseech  of  you,  help 
me  to  gain  time !" 

'*  To  gain  time !"  repeated  the  wretched 
lawyer;  ''is  this,  then,  your  only  hope?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Tom ;  "  either  this  or  to 
cross  the  ocean  at  once." 

"Gracious  Heaven,  has  it  come  to  thisf 
cried  Mr.  Brewster.  "  To  hide,  or  to  fly  f 
Go  on,  go  on !"  he  groaned.  "  Tell  me  all ;  I 
am  prepared !" 

"  It's  very  kind  of  you,"  said  Tom.  "  Pm 
obliged,  I'm  sure.  I  don't  suppose  there's  a 
ghost  of  a  chance — ^" 

"  Go  on !"  roared  his  uncle ;  "  do  you  want 
to  drive  me  mad,  Sirt" 

"  Fm  coming  to  it,"  said  Tom.  "  There's 
a  French  gentleman  in  this  city  by  the  name 
of  Joufet— " 

"Joufttf  repeated  the  lawyer,  eagerly. 
"Joufetf" 

"  Yes,  Sir ;  a  very  respectable  gentleman, 
I  assure  you,  though  not  at  present  in  afflu- 
ent circumstances.  Very  highly  connected 
indeed.  One  of  his  ancestors  had  the  honor 
to  lose  his  head — " 

"  On  the  same  scaffold  with  Lquib  the  fiix- 
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teentb/'  cried  the  lawyer,  getting  apon  his 
feet  and  approaching  Tom. 

**  Jost  8o,  Sir,  exactly,''  said  Tom.  "  Are  yon 
acquainted  with  the  family,  Sirf  There's 
some  property  somewhere  to  which  they 
claim  a  right.  The  nearest  relatiye  of  Al- 
fred Alphonse  Joa^t  came  to  this  country  in 
the  year — '' 

''Hash!"  said  Mr.  Brewster;  and,  with 
beaming  eyes,  he  placed  his  lips  close  to 
Tom's  ear. 

''Do  yon  mean  to  say,"  he  whispered, 
"that  yon  have  found  the  heirs  to  the 
Jou^t  estate  f" 

"  I  don't  know.  Sir,"  said  Tom,  modestly. 
"Monsieur  Jou^t  has  a  tmukftd  of  docu- 
ments." 

The  barrister  dropped  his  hands  affection- 
ately upon  Tom's  shoulders. 

"I  have  always  predicted  for  you,  my 
dear  boy,"  said  the  Honorable  Mr.  Brew- 
Hter,  "  a  distinguished  name.  And  you  say, 
Tom,  there's  a  trnnkful  of  documents  t" 

"  I  believe  so.  Sir." 

"  Let's  go  at  once,  Tom,  and  have  a  look 
at  them.  Every  one  of  those  papers  is 
wortJi  a  fortune." 

"Is  there  so  much  money  in  itt"  said 
Tom. 

"  There's  millions  in  it,"  said  the  Honor- 
able Mr.  Brewster. 

And  at  the  wedding  breakfast  alluded  to 
in  the  beginning  of  this  history,  the  emi- 
nent barrister  was  no  doubt  sincere  in  his 
panegyric  upon  his  nephew.  To  have  not 
only  found  the  heirs  to  this  great  estate, 
but  secured  one  of  them  immediately  for 
his  own,  was  to  the  distinguished  lawyer 
a  crowning  evidence  of  his  nephew's  talent, 
and  entitled  him  to  the  highest  position  in 
his  regard  and  that  of  an  admiring  world. 
As  he  wiped  his  glasses  and  sat  down,  he 
remarked  to  one  of  the  guests  near  him — 
a  rather  extraordinary  personage,  indeed — 
that  his  nephew  had  always  been  noted  for 
bis  perspicacity  of  intellect ;  and  seeing  a 
blai^  look  upon  the  leathery  countenance 
of  the  individual  addressed,  he  added, 

^  Quick  to  catch  the  points  in  a  subject, 
you  know." 

"  He's  got  a  worry  good  eye  for  a  dog,"  re- 
plied this  party ;  "  and  he  ain't  fur  out  the 
way  with  a  pigeon ;"  and  having  drained  his 
glass  in  response  to  the  toast  in  'Som's  be- 
half, this  wedding  guest  made  his  way  to 
the  door,  followed  by  the  petrified  gaze  of 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Brewster.  Tom  hurried 
after  him. 

"  Why,  Joe,"  he  said,  "  going  already  f" 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  said  Joe.  "  I  ain't  had  a  col- 
lar on  afore  since  I  was  a  baby ;  and  between 
you  and  me,  Tom,  it  don't  agree  with  my 
Jugular  vein,  m  slip  out  o'  this  toggery, 
and  be  down  at  the  ship  to  bid  that  tarrier 
of  ours  good-by." 

Then  Tom  fled  to  an  upper  room,  and  went 


tenderly  over  to  a  bundle  of  fine  laces  and 
silks  that  lay  upon  a  sofa  before  the  grate. 

"  The  deed  is  done,  nurauui,"  he  whispered, 
with  a  caress  and  kiss  upon  the  brown  and 
wasted  cheek.  "  I  belong  to  Val^e  and  to 
you.    Courage,  dear,  we  sail  at  noon  I" 

"At  last!"  she  sighed.  "Oh,  my  best 
Tom,  shall  I  live  to  see  France  f " 

"  Live !"  cried  Tom.  "  Upon  our  wedding 
voyage,  with  Valerie  and  monsieur  and  me  f 
Oh,  I  promise  you,  yes!" 

And  she  did,  in  truth,  live.  And  no  hap- 
pier people  breathe  the  soft  balmy  air  of 
Southern  France  to-day  than  the  heirs  to 
the  Jou^t  estate. 


QUATRAINS. 

UAPLE  LSAVBS. 

OoTOBim  tamed  my  mapleli  leaves  to  gold ; 
The  most  are  gone  now ;  here  and  there  one  lingers : 
Soon  those  will  slip  from  oat  the  twigs'  weak  hold. 
Like  coins  between  a  dying  miser's  fingers. 

HUMAN  IGNORAKOB. 

What  mortal  knows 
Whence  come  the  tint  and  odor  of  the  roseT 

What  probing  deep 
Has  ever  solTed  the  mjstery  of  sleep  ? 

PESSIMIST  AND  OPTIMIST. 
This  one  sits  shivering  in  FortnneV  smile. 

Taking  his  joy  with  bated,  doabtf nl  breath : 
This  other,  gnawed  by  hanger,  all  the  whOe 
Langhs  in  the  teeth  of  Death. 

POET. 

He  sings  because  he  needs  most  sing. 

As  birds  do  in  the  May, 
Not  caring  wholl  be  listening, 

Nor  who  may  torn  away. 

FBOM  BA8TBBN  80UECB8. 

I. 

No  wonder  Sajib  wrote  sach  verses,  when 

He  had  the  bill  of  nightingale  for  pen ; 

Or  that  his  lyrics  were  divine 

Whose  only  ink  was  tears  and  wine. 


A  poor  dwarfs  flgnre,  looming  throngh  the  dense 
Mists  of  the  mountain,  seemed  a  shape  immense ; 
On  seeing  which,  a  giant,  in  dismay. 
Took  to  his  heels  and  ran  away. 


In  yoath  my  hair  was  black  as  night, 
My  life  as  white  as  driven  snow: 
As  white  as  snow  my  hair  is  now. 

And  that  is  black  which  once  was  white. 

MASKS. 

Black  Tragedy  lets  slip  her  grim  disguise, 
And  shows  yon  laughing  lips  and  roguish  eyes; 
But  when,  unmasked,  gay  Comedy  appears, 
Tis  ten  to  one  you  find  the  girl  in  tears. 

THE  TxnOM. 
In  their  dark  House  of  Cloud 
The  thiee  weird  sisters  toil  tiU  time  be  sped : 
One  unwinds  life;  one  ever  weaves  the  ahro«d ; 
One  waits  to  out  the  thread. 

T.  B.  Alpbioh. 
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MODERN  DWELLINGS:  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION,  DECORATION, 

AND  FURNITURE. 
By   H.  HUDSON   HOLLY. 


DKSiQN  rom  nuBB  rBOM  "n»  ladt  or  uulor.** 


U-COLOR  DECORATION. 

IN  all  good  architecture,  from  tM  earliest 
ages,  color  has  been  recognized  as  an 
important  accessory.  In  the  stapendons 
monomeots  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  the  grace- 
ful remains  of  Pompeii,  and  the  more  elab- 
orate buildings  of  Athens  and  Rome,  color 
was  universally  employed ;  and  never  do  we 
strip  the  desecrating  coats  of  Puritan  white- 
wash from,  the  walls  of  a  venerable  church 
without  finding  traces  of  the  admirable  mu- 
ral painting  which  once  so  greatly  enhanced 
•its  beauty.  Even  among  nations  that  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  consider  as  almost 
barbarous — the  Hindoo,  Persian,  Chinese, 
and  particularly  the  Arab — we  find  the 
most  exquisite  designs  and  choice  of  color. 

The  sister  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture, 
and  painting  go  hand  in  hand ;  and  unless 
they  are  combined,  a  monumental  structure 
can  hardly  be  called  complete.  Just  as  a 
steel  engraving  can  give  us  but  a  partial 
idea  of  a  fine  painting,  all  the  warm  tone 
and  harmonious  depth  of  blending  hues  be- 
ing wanting,  so  the  building  is  but  a  mere 
architeotural  outline,  however  good  the  ma- 
sonry and  rich  the  detail,  unless  the  soul 
of  the  painter  has  animated  its  sombre 
masses  through  the  »pirUueile  and  enliven- 
ing influence  of  color. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  author  of  the 
outside  of  a  house  should  also  design  the 
interior.  I  would  go  a  step  farther,  and 
claim  that,  in  order  to  secure  harmony, 
the  same  mind  that  conceived  the  original 
structure  should  guide  the  arrangement  of 
aU  its  details,*  even  to  the  extent  of  color 
decoration,  furniture,  carpets,  etc.  This, 
however,  is  seldom  the  case.  It  is  true  that 
in  building  our  dwellings  the  assistance  of 
an  architect  is  called  in,  but  when  the  work 
of  the  carpenter  and  plasterer  is  finished, 
his  services  frequently  are  no  longer  re- 
quired, and  an  artUi^  in  the  shape  of  an  up- 
holsterer, of  entirely  different  feeling,  is  em- 
ployed to  complete  the  work,  which  may  be 
done  in  utter  contrast  with  the  original 
spirit  of  the  design.  The  details,  perhaps 
intended  to  be  emphasized  by  certain  dis- 
Yoi.  un.-N<k  818.-4 


tinction  of  color,  become  subdued  by  being 
treated  in  a  subordinate  manner.  A  high 
wall,  intended  to  be  broken  up  with  frieze 
and  dado,  appears  in  disproportion,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  coatinuously  colored; 
and  if  one  style  of  architecture  is  intended 
in  -the  construction,  an  entirely  different 
idea  may  be  carried  out  in  the  decoration. 
I  have  in  mind  a  very  beautifVil  church 
which  has  been  deplorably  marred  in  this 
manner.  The  style  is  of  the  late  Gothic, 
vigorously  and  spiritedly  rendered,  and  the 
stained  glass  is  some  of  the  finest  of  this 
school.  After  it  was  finished,  itwremained 
one  or  two  years  with  its  interior  walls  un- 
colored,  when  the  trustees,  in  order  to  be  in 
fashion,  concluded  to  have  tlieir  walls  deco- 
rated, and  a  committee  of  solid  men,  and,  as 
it  frequently  happens,  uneducated,  were  ap- 
pointed for  the  business,  and  they  did  it 
in  a  thoroughly  business-like  way.  They 
argued  that  as  color  was  not  architecture, 
why  then  go  to  the  architect  f  Their  ob- 
ject was  to  decorate  the  walls  in  color,  so 
it  was  natural  to  conclude  that  the  color 
decorator  was  the  one  whose  services  were 
required.  Now  one  of  them  knew  such  an 
artist,  an  Italian  o£  some  renown,  who  had 
recently  embellished  a  bank,  of  which  our 
solid  man  was  a  director.  The  contract 
consequently  was  awarded  to  him.  He 
arranged  Corinthian  columns  around  the 
walls,  with  painted  mouldings,  which  were 
considered  masterpieces  of  cbiaro-oscuro. 
The  ceiling  was  paneled  in  the  Italian  style, 
and  as  there  was  no  chancel  in  the  church, 
it  was  considered  necessary  to  design  one  in 
perspective;  he  therefore  wondrously  con-* 
structed  in  color  a  rededlng  niche,  worthy 
the  scene-painter  of  our  provincial  theatre 
— and  the  committee  thought  it  was  beau- 
tiful! How  can  we  wonder,  then,  that  in 
the  face  of  faults  like  these,  many  sensible 
people  object  to  color  altogether,  and  prefer 
their  walls  plain  white  f 

Now  the  only  way  to  overcome  the  erron 
of  these  so-called  decorators  is  by  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  themselves.  England 
prior  to  the  International  Exhibition  of 
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1851  was  almost  in  a  state  of  barbarism  as  to 
the  indnstrial  arts.  Seeing  then  and  there 
how  inferior  her  works  appeared  in  compaiv 
ison  with  those  of  her  contemporaries,  she 
began  seriously  to  reflect  upon  the  cause, 
and  concluded  that  it  must  be  the  fault  of 
the  English  system  of  education.  From  this 
oonviction  resulted  the  determination  to 
afford  all  classes  the  opportunity  for  im- 
provement in  design,  by  establishing  schools 
of  art  and  educating  the  rising  generation. 
The  consequences  have  been  so  apparent 
that  England  at  the  present  time  stands 
equal  to,  if  not  in  advance  of,  her  rivals. 
Now,  unpopular  as  may  be  the  reflection, 
can  we  be  considered  as  in  any  way  in  ad- 
vance of  what  England  was  in  1^1  f  If 
not.,  it  is  certainly  high  time  that  we,  rec- 
ognizing our  deficiencies,  should  arouse 
from  our  lethargy  and  take  up  this  subject 
in  a  serious  manner.  Such  a  school  as  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  is  needed  in  this 
country. 

Color  decoration  in  particular  offers  a 
broad  field  for  the  crude  attempts  of  the 
tyro,  and  the  unmeaning  forms  and  less 
harmonious  tints,  instead  of  gratifying,  are 
likely  to  become  an  outrage  to  good  taste. 
Now,  in  order  to  overcome  this,  one  of  the 
first  principles  which  it  would  be  desirable 
for  us  to  establish  is  the  theory  of  comple- 
mentary colors.  Although  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  make  this  a  technical  paper,  per- 
haps a  few  remarks  upon  the  subject  would 
not  come  amiss.  We  know  almost  in- 
6tinctively  that  blue  will  not  harmonise 
with  green,  and  that  red  will,  but  the  the- 
4nry  upon  which  this  contrast  is  based  is  but 
vaguely  understood.  ^We  remember  learn- 
ing In  our  natural  philosophy  that  white  is 
tike  reflection  of  all  colors,  that  is,  that  all 
the  primary  colors  combined  produce  it.  It 
is  the  general  impression  that  there  are  sev- 
en primary  colors,  vix.,  those  seen  in  the 
rainbow,  whereas  in  reality  there  are  but 
three— blue,  red,  and  yellow. 

Ctareea,  orange,  and  purple  are  secondary 
colors,  produced  by  the  admixture  of  the  pri- 
maries. Thus  blue  and  yellow  make  green ; 
red  aad  yellow  produce  orange;  and  blue 
and  red,  purple. 

The  mixture  of  these  again  produces  what 

are  called  tertiary  colors — citrine,  russet, 

and  ••Hve:  orange  and  green  forming  cit- 

•  rine ;  purple  and  orange,  russet ;  and  green 

and  parple,  olive. 

A  knowledge,  also,  of  the  quantities  in 
which  these  colors  harmonize  is  requisite, 
the  whele  system  being  to  combine  them  in 
the  propertions  which  produce  white,  which 
in  the  primaries  are  five  of  red,  three  of  yel- 
low, and  eight  of  blue ;  in  the  secondaries, 
tiiirteen  of  purple,  eleven  of  green,  and  eight 
of  orange;  and  in  the  tertiaries,  twenty-four 
of  olive,  twenty-one  of  russet,  and  nineteen 
of  citrine. 


A  primary  color — say,  red — Juxtaposed  to 
the  secondary  green,  which  is  its  comple- 
mentary (being  composed  of  the  two  re- 
maining primary  colors,  blue  and  yellow), 
arranged  in  the  above  proportions,  produces 
the  harmony  required.  It  is  also  a  fact  that 
in  looking  at  any  color,  its  complementary  is 
reflected.  Thus  green  reflects  red,  and  when 
placed  in  Juxtaposition  with  it,  makes  the 
green  greener  and  the  red  more  intense, 
whereby  richness  of  effect  is  produced ;  Mid 
to  complete  the  formula,  blue  and  orange, 
also  yellow  and  purple,  are  harmonious,  for 
in  each  case  all  the  colors  producing  white 
when  mixed  in  the  right  proportions  are 
present. 

We  would  here  state  that  when  sever- 
al primary  colors  are  placed  together,  the 
contrast  is  apt  to  become  too  violent,  pro- 
ducing, we  might  say,  something  of  a  swim- 
ming sensation.  If  these,  however,  ai«  s^»- 
arated  by  small  members  or  lines  of  white, 
this  dacsling  effect  may  be  obviated. 

By  certain  combinations,  colors  may  have 
an  enlivening  or  depressing  effect.  For  ex- 
ample, blue  is  a  cold,  quieting  color,  while 
red  is  warm  and  exciting,  and  they  can  be 
made  to  affect  the  mind  in  any  manner  d»> 
sired.  Again,  prominence  or  subordination 
may  be  given  by  their  employment.  Fom 
instance,  blue  produces  the  effect  of  dis- 
tance, and  if  placed  upon  the  ceiling,  causes 
it  to  appear  higher,  or  if  in  a  recess,  will 
deepen  it ;  yellow,  on  the  contrary,  appears 
to  advance  toward  the  eye,  and  if  used  upon 
the  ceiling,  will  seem  to  lower  it,  or  if  upon 
a  projecting  moulding,  will  exaggerate  its 
prominence;  while  red  is  the  only  color  tiiat 
remains  stationary.*  It  is  as  painful  to  the 
eye  to  see  hues  ii^armoniously  disposed  as 
are  discordant  sound  to  tiie  musical  ear. 

A  frequent  method  of  decorating  our 
rooms  is  by  the  employment  of  wall-papers. 
These  possess  the  advantage  of  being  chei^s, 
easily  hung,  and  highly  finishing  in  their 
effect-— certainly  great  recommendations,  if 
only  some  taste  be  exercised  in  their  s^eo- 
tion.  As  I  have  said  before,  the  arohiteot 
is  seldom  consulted  in  these  matters,  and 
people  generally  use  their  own  Judgment, 
or  that  of  their  upholsterer,  whose  main 
object  is  to  hit  upon  something  pretty  or 
"  stylish,**  as  if  this  were  the  ultimatum  of 
art,  quite  regardless  of  the  peculiarities  at 
needs  of  the  apartment.  One  may  choose 
a  light-tinted  paper  for  a  dark  room,  or  a 
small  pattern  for  a  small  one,  but  farther 
than  this  no  rules  whatever  are  likely  to  be 
observed  in  the  selection ;  the  height,  size, 
lighting,  furniture,  and  purposes  of  the 
apartment,  instead  of  being  carefully  stud- 
ied, are  lef^  very  much  to  accident. 


*  TbU  rabiect  of  complementtry  colon,  ander  the 
title  of  "  The  Law  of  Chromatic  ContnatY"  was  nome* 
what  elaborately  treated  and  illuetrated  with  diagramt 
Is  Uarp»r'9  Magatine  for  April,  1874. 
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WAUL   DHJOKATWH. 

For  a  room  in  wliicli  con rj vial  conversa- 
fion,  wines,  ami  viands  ure  enjojedj  tbe  col- 
nTB  sbooM  never  be  bright,  but  of  a  Deutral 
4if  eomplcmentafy  tint.  In  reception -rooms 
or  parjors  the  eye  ahould  be  jifratitiiMt  tJie 
•^ELses  of  tbe  pidatB  not  biding  brought  mto 
isompeiUiom^  and  bence  11  oral  di'^i |;na  and 
ipij  oolora — eonietbing  of  an  (;nliveuiug  n^ 
liire — would  be  appropriate, 

Tim  l&Ut  Given  Jooea  reniArka  tbat  tbe 
flAtaess  of  til 0  walls  of  an  apartment  sbonld 
1m  lefl  tiiidisturbed^  and  the  decoration  am 
llttl^^  obtruaivci  as  poaailde*  Bnt  in  how  fi,*w 
iBitaDi3ea  b  thia  rule  obnervc^d!  Innt^'ud  of 
tb^  flat  diaper  in  imitation  of  wtentil  do- 
aign,  au  attc^uipt  iit  tnude  to  slitiw  fi^^nn'M  in 
fieli^ff  Witb  abmW  aivd  abadows,  with  bad 
taste  and  elin  worse  effect.  Theae  vnlgar- 
mmm  mb  happily  paafling  away,  yet  the  pob- 
li«:  taate  ia  far  from  beinf(  cnltivatetl  in  tbc»() 
inattera;  and  pap^r^  iiiatead  of  fomiitjg  a 
mere  background  to  scalpture,  picturoH,  and 
articlee  of  rir^ttf  is  apt;  to  aaaert  itself  far  be- 
ffmd  lt»  doe  importaocet 

A  wall  aurfaee  can  not  be  beautiful  iinlesf^ 
Ibe  Ibfins  tip  ON  it  be  of  good  design  ^  as  well 
m  Ibe  color?  applied  hannonions ;  yot,  even 
In  g^cd  hoojiear  we  ilnd  walls  rendered  ojfon- 
mw%  latheT  thaio  pleading  by  the  deeorations 
tliejr  bear^  and  whti^h  would  often  bo  more 
fiflbctiTe  if  treated  himpty  In  plain  tint. 

It  m  not  onr  province  here  to  give  especial 
ratea  for  the  design  itig  of  wall -paper,  yet 
one  er  two  Bnggestioos  on  this  « abject  may 
not  be  inappropriate,  A  favorite  treatment 
trf  wall  enrface,  either  in  proper  or  paintings 


is  that  of  natural  foliage,  and  here  it  be- 
comes imiK>rtant  to  study  the  principles 
upon  which  nature  works.  The  walls  be- 
ing perpendicular,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
plant  should  be  viewed  fix>m  the  side,  and 
have  an  upward  direction,  as  in  Fig.  1.  This, 
howeyer,  in  a  carpet  pattern  would  not  ap- 
ply, as  on  a  floor  surface  it  would  not  be  in 
character  to  represent  the  flower  vertically. 
Fig.  1  is  one  of  Mr.  Dresser's  designs,  show- 


no^  L— auBLDBipBoeB  worn  walu  diapib. 

ing  the  guelder-rose  as  seen  from  the  side, 
appropriate  as  a  wall  diaper.  Fig.  2  is  the 
same  spray  as  seen  from  above,  or,  to  use 
the  same  form  of  expression,  when  seen  as 
a  floor  pattern. 
It  has  been  said  that  dark  walls  are  best 


ne.  S.— «tJVLDI»-10SB  fOB  rLOOB  PArrBBN. 
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no.  8.— UUMTIMO  SOBM>  fOB  TBIltSSi 


to  set  off  fnmitore  and  coetnmey  bat  light 
baokgroands  for  pictures.  It  is  in  order  to 
accomplish  both  these  resnlts  in  the  same 
apartment  that  the  dado,  or  lower  three  feet 
of  the  wall,  should  be  dark,  the  picture  sur- 
face between  this  and  the  cornice  neutral, 
while  the  gold  and  brilliant  colors  be  re- 
served for  the  cornice  and  ceiling.  This 
produces  a  gradation  of  color  which  it  would 
be  well  always  to  observe ;  that  is,  that  the 
dark  or  sombre  tints  be  at  the  floor,  and  the 
positive  and  brilliant  colors  at  the  ceiling, 
while  the  central  or  wall  tints  remain  neu- 
tral. 

A  dark  color,  also,  when  applied  to  a  skirt- 
ing or  dado,  gives  the  effect  of  strength, 
which  idea  it  is  always  desirable  to  suggest 
in  members  bearing  superincumbent  weight. 
Brown,  rich  maroon,  dull  bronsse-green,  or 
even  black,  may  be  used  here  to  advantage. 

A  skirting  or  margin  having  in  any  way 
the  effect  of  a  frame  should  be  emphasized 
by  a  stronger  color,  including  cornices  and 
trimmings  of  doors  and  windows.  These 
trimmings,  or  architraves,  as  they  are  called, 
should  invariably  be  of  a  more  pronounced 
color  than  that  of  the  wall,  but  not  as  dark 
as  the  surbase,  unless  black  be  introduced, 
in  which  case  one  or  two  narrow  lines  of 
bright  color  or  gold  may  often  be  added 
with  good  effect.  When  black  is  used,  it 
would  be  well  to  have  a  portion  of  it  pol- 
ished, the  remainder  flat,  thus  producing  a 


no.  4.— OABDBK  soBiB  voB  nusn. 


contrast  between  a  bright  and  dead  sur- 
face. 

Doors  should  invariably  be  treated  darker 
than  the  walls,  something  in  tone  between 
them  and  the  trimmings.  Thus  if  a  wall  is 
citrine,  the  door  may  be  low-toned  Antwerp 
blue,  or  dark  bronze-green;  but  in  either 
case  a  line  of  red,  being  complementary  to 
both,  should  be  run  around  the  trimmings. 
The  usual  mode  of  treating  sashes  is  in 
white,  or  at  least  some  light  color,  but  they 
may  obtrude  themselves  less  against  fine 
landscape  or  stained  glass  if  painted  black. 
Then  with  architraves  the  same,  and  the 
Jambs  bronze-green  or  olive,  a  very  cozy  ef- 
fect is  produced.  In  this  case  we  would  ad- 
vise the  stop  beads  being  of  Indian  red — a 
very  beautiful  color,  formed  by  the  admix- 
ture of  vermilion  and  ultramarine  blue; 
then  if  amber  instead  of  white  shades  are 
used,  no  curtains  will  seem  necessary.  If 
the  walls  are  of  cream-color,  with  maroon 
and  black  surbase,  the  effect  will  lend  a 
completeness  eminently  satisfiictory. 

The  dado  of  a  room  need  not  be  plain ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  may  be  embellished  to  any 
extent.  It  may  simply  have  a  rich  border, 
or  be  covered  with  geometric  or  floriated 
designs.  If  the  dado  and  ceiling  be  orna- 
mented and  the  cornice  colored,  the  walls 
can  well  be  plain,  or  they  may  be  covered 
with  a  simple  "  powdering,"  known  as  the 
"  all-over*'  pattern,  of  a  subdued  character. 
A  wall  may  be  tinted  with  a  dis- 
temper color,  or  oil  "  flatted.** 
The  flattening,  which  is  simply 
removing  the  gloss  by  means  of 
stippling,  is  a  great  improve- 
ment, as  shiny  walls,  like  var- 
nished furniture,  are  objection- 
able. Oil-color,  on  account  of 
it«  durability,  seeihs  -prefera- 
ble, and  has  the  advantage  of 
being  susceptible  to  cleansing 
without  damage;  though,  so 
far  as  delicacy  of  tint  is  con- 
cerned, water-colors  are  more 
beautiful.  A  good  effect  may 
be  attained  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  gold  background,  and 
placing  on  it  a  small  black  fig- 
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ure  or  ranning  pattern.  Jn  such  cases  more 
gold  than  black  shoold  be  Yisible.  On  this 
ground,  pictures  in  ebony  and  gilt  fiames 
appear  to  great  advantage. 

Ceilings  are  especially  adapted  for  orna- 
mentation, for  the  reason  that  their  entire 
surface  may  be  seen  at  once.  If  we  wish  to 
limit  the  decoration  of  our  room,  let  us  ex- 
pend our  efforts  here,  as  the  walls  and  floor 
can  be  relieved  by  pictures  abd  fomiture. 
We  would  recommend  the  avoidance  of 
structural  members,  and  especially  that 
ckef-d^muvre  of  plaster  art,  the  centre  piece, 
with  ita  impossibly  flowers  and  f^ble  orna- 
ments, and  substitute  some  flat  design  in 
color,  making  it  the  principal  feature  of  the 
ceiling,  reaching,  if  you  choose,  to  within,  a 
few  inches  of  the  border :  I  say  border,  as 
the  cornice,  unless  broad,  is  much  benefited 
by  being  extended  with  a  margin  of  color. 
Now  these  borders  on  the  ceiling  are  like 
the  dado  on  the  wall,  and  have  the  effect 
of  breaking  up  their  broad  surfaces.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  floors.  By  surrounding 
them  with  a  margin  of  darker  color  a  simi- 
lar advantage  is  attained. 

Friezes  may  be  treated  as  elaborately  as 
desired ;  they  may  be  powdered,  or,  if  di- 
vided into  panels,  richly  colored  either  in 
flat  or  in  relief.  If  this  system  is  adopt- 
ed, subjects  appropriate  to  the  apartment 
should  be  chosen.  If,  for  instance,  the  frieze 
of  a  dining-room  is  paneled,  fruits  and  game 
would  be  in  keeping ;  if  continuously  treat- 
ed, some  convivial  assemblage,  or  perhaps  a 
hunting  scene,  would  be  proper.  In  a  par- 
lor, flowers  would  appear  well  in  panels,  or 
some  mythological  scene,  such  as  the  Muses, 
if  unpaneled.  In  a  library,  portraits  of  au- 
thors would  do,  or,  if  continuous,  sceues 
from  some  historical  or  poetical  woric.  A  li- 
hrmry  by  Messrs.  Cox  and  Bon  has  the  follow- 
ing lines  from  Tennyson's  **  Lady  of  Shalott'' 
eurried  along  the  under  side  of  the  frieze : 

■'And  there  the  surly  TUIac^e-chDrlfl, 
And  the  red  cloaks  of  market  girls. 
Pass  onward  from  Shalott. 
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no.  6. — QVESM  AVNB  PANSU 

"Sometimes  a  troop  of  damsels  glad, 
An  abbot  on  an  ambling  pad, 
Sometimes  a  corlj  shepherd-lad, 
Or  long-hair'd  page  in  crimson  clad. 

Goes  by  to  tower*d  Camelot; 
And  sometimes  thro*  the  mirror  bloe 
The  knlghti  come  riding  two  and  two**— 

each  line  filling  a  section,  which  is  illus- 
trated, and  the  whole  forming  a  pictorial 
text,  reachii/g  entirely  around  the  room. 

Fig.  3  represents  a  hunting  scene  intend- 
ed for  a  dining-room  frieze,  by  Mr.  Rossiter, 
and  is  one  of  his  many  happy  attempts  in 
wall  design. 

There  is  a  style  of  quaint  decoration,  suit- 
able /or-  panels  and  stained  glass,  being 
something  of  the  Albert  Dtirer  school,  of 
which  we  give  two  illustrations.  The  gar- 
den scene  (Fig.  4)  is  by  the  celebrated  J. 
Moyr  Smith,  the  well-known  artist  of  many 
of  Marcus  Ward's  publications;  and  the 
harbor  scene  (Fig.  5),  showing  ships  and 
fortress,  is  by  Mr.  B.  J.  Talbert.  Both  are 
striking  illustrations  of  this 
style. 

A  great  deal  of  feeling  as 
well  as  effect  may  be  shown 
by  what  is  known  as  legendary 
decoration,  that  is,  working  up 
texts  and  proverbs  along  our 
walls.  Friezes  offer  a  special 
opportunity  for  this.  Sentences 
may  also  be  placed  over  door- 
ways in  such  a  manner  as  not 
only  to  express  a  sentiment,  but 
denote  the  purpose  of  the  apart- 
ment; as,  for  exam^e,  "Wel- 
come,''  over  a  receptiqp-room ; 
"Hospitality,"  over  a  living- 
room.  Some  very  appropriate 
devices  for  fire-places  have  been 
employed  with  significance  and 
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effect,  such  as,  "Well  befall  hearth  and 
hall.''  This  would  not  he  inappropriate  for 
our  country  mansion  described  farther  on 
in  this  chapter.  Norman  Shaw  has  over  his 
grand  fire-place  at  Cragside  the  following : 
*^  East  or  west,  hame's  best.''  I  have  re- 
cently fitted  up  two  dining-rooms  in  which 
this  style  of  decoration  is  worked  into  the 
stained  glass.  Among  others,  I  selected  the 
following  mottoes :  "  Hunger  is  tl^  best 
sauce,"  "  Welcome  is  the  best  cheer/'  **  Eat 
at  pleasure,  drink  by  measure." 

Upon  the  walls  of  dwelling-houses  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  a  sys- 
tem of  wood  paneling  was  introduced  with 
very  genuine  results.  The  mouldings  sel- 
dom projected  beyond  the  surface,  but  were 
cut  in  tiie  solid  wood,  and  the  projection 
confined  to  the  panel  itself,  as  illustrated  in 
the  diagram  on  page  53  (Fig.  6).*  The 
stiles  were  frequently  moulded  by  sunken 
grooves  upon  their  surface.  These,  how- 
ever, seldom  returned,  but  were  continued 
to  the  end  of  the  member.  The  ceilings 
were  occasionally  treated  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, but  more  frequently  the  rafters  were 
left  exposed,  the  edges  being  moulded  and 
embellished  with  color.  After  the  introduc- 
tion of  plastered  walls,  this  paneling  was 


*  This  1b^ intended  as  a  panel  over  b  flre>plBce  stmUBr 
to  that  shown  In  the  parlor  view.  The  centre  orna- 
ment my  be  either  carved  in  wood  or  modeled  in  plas- 
ter, or  even  stenciled  npon  its  snrfaoe.  Shonld  a  mir- 
ror be  placed  below  this,  it  would  be  in  keeping  to 
have  the  edges  of  the  glass  beveled  like  the  panels. 
This  might  also  serve  ss  the  upper  half  of  a  Queen 
Aanedeor. ' 


simply  applied  as  a  wainscot,  being  fr«m 
one-third  to  one-half  their  height.  Anoth- 
er system  also  much  in  vogue  was  hanging 
the  walls  with  tapestry.  Haddon  Hall,  one 
of  the  finest. baronial  mansions  of  that  pe- 
riod, was  treated  in  this  manner,  a  pecnliar- 
ity  being  the  absence  of  wood-woriL  aromid 
the  openings,  so  that  when  the  doors  were 
closed,  they,  being  covered  with  the  same 
material,  did  not  produce  a  break  in  the 
pattern. 

Another  favorite  custom  of  the  QueMi 
Anne  period,  before  paper-hanging  was  in- 
vented, was  to  cover  the  walls  above  the 
wainscot  with  stamped  leather.  This  sys- 
tem of  decoration  was  productive  of  some 
of  the  best  results,  the  ground  being  fre- 
quently of  silver  or  gold,  upon  the  surfiaoe 
of  which  scroll-work  of  the  period  was  in- 
troduced in  relief.  This  was  frequently 
treated  with  some  of  the  richest  efi'ects  of 
color,  the  whole  producing  an  exquisite  re- 
sult which  our  modem  paper-stainers  have 
failed  to  achieve. 

Perhaps  a  slight  description  of  some  of 
the  late  English  works,  as  developed  by  the 
Queen  Anne  revival,  might  serve  to  illus- 
trate a  few  of  the  principles  of  modem  dec- 
oration. In  this  year's  exhibition  of  the 
Royal  Academy  there  is  a  view  of  Mr.  Henry 
Taylor's  dining-room,  taken  from  his  resi- 
dence in  Avenue  Boad,  Regent's  Park,  which 
has  been  recently  remodeled  from  the  de- 
sign of  Mr.  J.  W.  Brydon.  The  whole  of  the 
paneling  around  the  room,  including  bay- 
windowB,  the  front  of  the  sunken  fire-place, 
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etc.,  is  of  oak,  stained  dark,  and  wax  iK>liBh- 
ed,  while  the  walls  above  the  paneling  are 
coTered  with  stamped  leather.  The  oak 
ftunitnre,  also,  in  the  room,  a  quaint  book- 
ease  in  one  comer,  and  a  table  for  the  bay- 
window  are  especially  worthy  of  notice. 
The  style  thronghont  is  an  adaptation  of 
old  English  work,  which  seems  to  lend  it- 
self very  easily  to  modem  reqnirements. 
In  this  style,  idso,  is  the  picturesque  gate 
lodge  recently  completed,  which  is  built  of 
red  brick  and  half-timbered  work,  present- 
ing a  carefhUy  designed  gable  window  to- 
wiurd  Avenue  Road. 

Another  of  Mr.  Brydon's  designs  at  the 
Academy  is  the  hall  and  staircase  of  a  house 
at  Salna,  the  residence  of  Thorston  Nor- 
denfelt,  Esq.,  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
Sweden,  which  is  also  a  good  study  of  sev- 
enteenth century  work,  adapted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  a  modem  country  residence, 
and  is  another  indication  of  the  revival  of 
this  art  as  applied  to  household  taste.  The 
staircase  and  paneling  of  the  hall  are  exe- 
cuted in  pine,  stained  dark  or  rich  brown 
color,  and  waxed.  The  chimney-piece  is  of 
American  walnut;  the  coping  around  the 
hearth,  which  takes  the  place 
of  the  fender,  and  the  Jambs 
are  of  fossil  marble,  the  fire- 
place having  the  sides  and 
hearth  of  tile.  The  floor  of 
the  hall  is  of  oak,  stained 
dark,  with  parquet^  border, 
and  the  whole  of  the  intemal 
fittings,  furniture,  and  decora- 
tion has  been  most  careftilly 
worked  out  from  drawings  by 
Ihe  architect. 

Another  Academy  drawing 
illustrates  a  dining-room  de- 
signed by  Mr.  B.  J.  Talbert, 
showing  a  screen  in  which 
stained  glass  panels  are  in- 
trodncedt  the  principal  fram- 
ing of  which  is  of  oak  with 
ebony  mouldingi);.  The  effect 
of  this  I  have  considered  so 
pleasing  that  I  have  adopted 
it  as  the  motive  of  a  dining- 
room  illustrated  in  this  chap- 
ter. The  oak,  instead  of  be- 
ing stained  in  the  usual  way, 
is  treated  by  fumigation,  so 
ss  to  get  a  dark  brown  color 
from  the  wood  itself,  and  this 
is  not  merely  on  the  surface, 
but  penetrated.  The  dado  is 
of  waxed  pine ;  the  walls  are 
of  neutral  green  color,  with  a 
small  stenciled  diaper  of  yel- 
low and  red  separated  by  gold 
lines.  Above  this  the  frieze 
has  alternate  black  and  gold 
grounded  panels,  with  fish, 
fowl,  fruit,  etc.,  painted. 


The  green  parlor  at  Doubc  Lodge,  by  Mr. 
J.  Moyr  Smith,  before  mentioned,  is  well 
worth  noticing.  The  chimney-piece  is  in 
unpolished  oak,  with  illustrated  tiles  of 
buff  and  brown ;  the  subjects  are  selected 
frt)m  the  industrial  and  historical  sets  de- 
signed by  this  celebrated  artist.  The  tiles 
nearest  the  grate  are  of  Dutch  manufacture, 
and  have  a  fioral  decoration  of  a  dark  blue 
ground.  The  subjects  of  the  stained  glass 
in  this  room  are  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and 
Gothic  art,  the  actual  painting  on  the  glass 
being  done  by  Mr.  Smith  himsell  The  wood- 
work of  the  windows,  doors,  etc.,  is  painted 
a  bluish-green.  The  dado  is  of  rich  dark 
color,  chiefly  composed  of  carmine  and  brown 
pink.  The  upper  part  of  the  wall  is  of  a 
color  that  partakes  of  a  citrine-green  and 
drab,  the  pattern  being  a  lighter  tint  of  the 
same. 

The  following  remarks  are  taken  fr^m 
some  of  the  leading  English  authorities. 
'' Wherever  pictures  are  hung,  the  hang- 
ings should  be  of  one  or  two  tones  of  the 
same  color.  Another  imiK>rtant  rule  is,  if 
one  large  picture  forms  the  decoration,  the 
dominant  color  of  the  paper  should  be  com- 
plementary to  that  of  the 
painting.  For  gilt  frames 
olive-gray  and  deep  green 
are  appropriate.  It  has  been 
laid  down  by  Chevreul  that 
engravings  or  lithographs 
should  never  be  placed  be- 
side colored  pictures.  The 
same  rale  holds  good  with 
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regard  to  all  monoohromes,  such  aa  pho- 
tographsy  though  we  may  often  see  the 
mixtare  in  drawing-Tooms  whose  occupants 
would  scorn  to  he  told  of  their  want  of 
taste.  A  light  gray  or  neutral  tint  or  dark 
maroon  is,  perhaps,  best  adapted  for  en- 
gravings. The  predominant  color  of  the 
^miture  should  be  studied  after  that  of 
the  pictures  and  other  works  of  art.  A '  har- 
mony of  analogy'  in  which  the  colors  of  both 
walls  and  furniture  enter  may  be  adopted, 
or  at  least  a  contrast  between  them.  If 
mahogany  is  the  prevailing  material,  the 
wall  as  well  as  the  carpet  should  be  devoid 
of  reddish  or  orange  tints.  The  walls  and 
floors  should  agree  by  approximation  of 
color,  though  of  different  tones,  with  that 
of  the  furniture;  or,  if  a  contrast  be  de- 
sired, the  walls  and  floor  may  be  of  some 
color  complementary  to  the  furniture.  For 
old  china,  if  the  prevailing  color  is  blue, 
the  wall  tints  should  be  complementary  (or 
composed  of  red  and  yellow).  Citrine  and 
orange  grays  are  best  adapted.  Greens  par- 
take too  much  of  the  color  to  afibrd  a  due 
contrast.  Where  objects  of  high  art  do 
not  intrude,  our  walls  and  rooms  should  be 
studied  solely  to  architectural  propriety, 
lighting,  etc.  For  example,  a  suit  of  rooms 
communicating  by  folding -doors  or  open- 
ings should  harmonize  as  much  as  possible. 
Thus  the  dining  and  billiard  rooms  may,  in 
many  houses,  if  en  suite,  be  treated  in  the 
same  manner.  They  may  have  the  walls 
painted  or  stuccoed  of  a  gray-drab  or  choc- 
olate hue,  or  they  may  be  paneled  through- 
out.   For  wood-paneled  walls,  parquetry  or 


wooden  floors  are  more  agreeable  than  tiles. 
Woven  wall-hangings  and  stufis  for  seats 
and  curtains  need  equal  care  in  the  assort- 
ment of  the  colors.  The  wood- work  of  the 
room  or  the  furniture  should  present  a  pleas- 
ing contrast  with  the  stuffs,  so  that  each 
may  be  enhanced.  Thus  violet  and  blue 
stuffs  contrast  best  with  yellow  or  orange 
colored  woods ;  and  green  stuffls  with  red- 
colored  woods,  like  rose- wood  and  mahogany. 
The  same  applies  to  grays  in  which  either 
of  these  hues  predominates.  But  depth  of 
tone  is  another  consideration.  A  deep-col- 
ored stuff  is  contrasted  best  with  a  wood- 
color  of  the  same  depth.  If  the  tones  are 
very  different,  the  same  color  for  both  stuff 
and  wood  is  desirable,  or  a  harmony  of  anal- 
ogy becomes  best.  The  same  with  wood 
paneling." 

DESIGN  NO.  7. 

The  mansion,  as  compared  with  the  cot- 
tage, is  like  the  full-grown  man  to  the  child, 
not  only  in  respect  of  size,  but  of  general 
comprehensiveness  and  refinement.  In  the 
former  we  expect  to  find  all  that  can  min- 
ister both  to  convenience  and  comfort,  as 
well  as  express  the  artistic  and  hospitable 
tastes  of  the  cultivated  family. 

Here  the  spacious  porch  seems  to  give,  as 
we  enter,  assurance  of  welcome,  while  the 
broad  veranda,  with  its  hundred  feet  of 
walk,  and  connected  with  the  various  rooms 
along  its  path  by  windows  reaching  to  the 
floor,  serves  as  a  fitting  medium  between  the 
beauties  of  nature  without  and  the  charms 
of  art  within.    At  the  right  of  the  entr&nce 
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lobby  is  a  commodions  dress- 
iDg-room  with  hat  closet. 
Farther  oa  is  a  lift  or  haod 
elevator  mtiziing  from  base- 
meut  to  attio>  used  for  do- 
mestic purposes,  and,  being 
near  the  front  entrance,  can 
be  utilised  for  transporting 
trunks  and  other  luggage.  It 
might  be  well  if  divid^  into 
two  stories,  the  upper  for  the 
acooomiodation  of  old  people 
and  invalids.  This  is  one  of 
the  modem  improvements 
which  have  become  regard- 
ed as  almost  indispensable  in 
first-class  houses.  On  the  left 
ia  a  reception-room,  and  be- 
yond this  the  parlor,  which, 
iucluding  the  bay-window,  is 
thirty-five  feet  long. 

In  the  rear  of  the  parlor  is 
the  dining-room.  This  con- 
tains china  closet  and  butler's 
pantry  communicating  with 
the  kitchen.  Beyond  and 
opening  ivto  the  back  hall 
(which  is  entirely  cut  o£f  from 
the  main  house)  are  the  laun- 
dry, servants'  hall,  housekeep- 
er's room,  store-room,  scullery, 
boot  and  gun  rooms.  The  li- 
brary and  office  are  separated  either  by  cur- 
tains or  folding-doors. 

The  principal  feature  of  this  house  is  the 
grand  or  staircase  hall,  from  which  all  the 
living-rooms  are  accessible,  as  the  entrance 
vestibule  communicates  directly  with  the 
reception-room.  The  main  hall  is  so  retired 
that  it  may  be  used  for  family  gatherings. 
Its  great  attraction  is  the  generous  old  fire- 
place, ten  feet  wide  and  seven  deep,  forming 
a  spacious  alcove,  in  which  settles  may  be 
placed,  accommodating  a  party  of  six  or 
eight  persons.  Here  we  realize  the  poetical 
idea  of  the  chimney-comer,  around  which 
so  many  tender  memories  of  early  days  are 
centred.  There  in  our  childhood  our  first 
Bible  lessons  were  impressed  vividly  upon 
our  minds  from  the  texts  and  more  remark- 
able events  illustrated  upon  the  old  Dutch 
tiles  around  its  margin.  There  we  listened 
to  endless  ghost  stories,  which  made  "  each 
particular  hair  to  stand  on  end,"  while  we 
cirew  imaginary  portraits  of  the  goblins  in 
Uie  burning  embers ;  and  the  legend  of  San- 
ta Clans  seemed  not  improbable  while  we 
peered  up  that  great  chimney.  It  is  pleas- 
ant, too,  to  recall  the  holiday  games  played 
without  check  in  the  hall,  while  the  yule- 
log  bumed  merrily  upon  the  fire-dogs.* 

Another  striking  feature  is  the  grand 
staircase  running  up  to  a  low  landing  where 

*  On  thl»  nibject  of  fiTe-plaoos  I  Btudl  ipeak  more  at 
^  length  In  another  xrhapter. 
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there  is  a  stained  glass  window  sufficiently 
large  to  light  the  halls  of  both  stories. 

The  tea-room,  conservatory,  and  billiard- 
room  complete  the  arrangement  of  this 
floor. 

The  second  and  third  stories  together  con- 
tain twenty  bedrooms,  liberally  supplied 
with  closets,  bath  and  dressing  rooms.  The 
attic  is  a  full  story,  and  has  a  loft  over  the 
entire  floor. 

The  external  walls  are  of  hard  bumed 
brick,  and  should  be  laid  in  either  red  or 
black  mortar,  as  white  pointing  is  apt  to 
produce  a  raw  and  inharmonious  effect. 
The  angles  and  0]iHniug8  shouid  be  trimmeti 
with  Philadelphia  or  pressed  brick;  the 
string  courses  of  vitrified  moulded  brick. 
Black  or  colored  brick,  and  even  illuminated 
tiles,  may  be  worked  in  with  pleasing  re- 
sults. If  thought  desirable,  tile -hanging 
might  be  introduced  on  the  third  or  attic 
story,  which  would  serve  in  a  measure  t6 
relieve  the  height  of  the  wall.  As  a  good 
contrast,  the  main  and  veranda  roofs  might 
be  of  green  slate  without  pattern ;  and  if 
the  w<K)d-work  could  be  of  pitch-pine,  oiled, 
it  would  also  harmonize ;  while  the  ceilings 
of  the  veranda,  porch,  and  balcony  might 
be  of  ultramarine  blue,  picked  out  in  ei- 
ther buff  or  red.  On  the  kitchen  chimney 
panel  I  have  designed  a  snn-diaL  This  was 
quite  common  on  old  buildings,  and  is  both 
useful  and  ornamental. 

A  favorite  custom  in  Gothic  a^hitecture 
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is  placing  a  series  of  windows  near  togeth- 
er, divided  simply  by  lines  or  muUions, 
which  is  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  they 
'  out  up  the  wall  surface,  leaving  no  place  for 
furniture ;  in  bedrooms  especially,  where  we 
require  broad  piers,  with  windows  on  each 
side,  for  the  accommodation  of  dressing 
tables ;  and  unless  we  resort  to  the  system 
shown  in  the  chamber  illustration,  where 
the  windows  are  elevated  above  the  furni- 
ture, considerable  difficulty  is  experienced. 
There  is  a  similar  objection  on  the  outside, 
as  here,  by  cutting  up  the  broad  surface  on 
which  we  rely  for  dUgnity  and  repose,  the 
design  seems  attenuated  and  frittered  away. 
This  difficulty,  however,  is  happily  overcome 
by  a  very  picturesque  feature  peculiar  to  this 
style,  known  as  the  comer  mullion,  which 
consists  in  placing  the  division  immediate- 
ly in  the  angle,  and  arranging  the  windows 
on  each  side  instead  of  grouping  them  along 
the  walls. 

The  vignette  (page  57)  showing  gable 
over  billiard -room  illustrates  the  method 
by  which  this  is  accomplished. 

Frequently  in  living-rooms  where  two 
sides  of  the  room  are  taken  up  with  fire- 
place and  sliding  doors,  and  the  other  two 
have  windows,  from  the  fact  of  these  being 
in  the  centre  there  is  absolutely  no  place 
for  piano,  book-case,  sideboard,  or,  in  fact, 
any  large  piece  of  furniture;  but  by  this 
system  of  placing  the  windows  in  the  an- 
gles the  entire  surface  of  the  external  walls 
becomes  available. 


DESIGN  NO.  8. 

In  city  houses,  wl^ere  we  are  elbowed  in 
by  lots  of  25  by  100,  and  have  to  make  the 
best  of  it,  the  requirements  are  necessarily 
very  different  from  those  of  a  cottage  or 
country  mansion,  where  the  broad  acres 
comprising  the  estate  afibid  the  dimensions 
of  a  five-story  house  all  on  one  floor.  We 
have  previously  attempted  to  illustrate  the 
Queen  Anne  style  as  applied  to  country 
work,  and  now  offer  a  design  showing  its 
adaptability  to  city  architecture,  in  which 
Philadelphia  brick  and  Ohio  stone  trim- 
mings form  the  constructive  color  of  the 
walls.  This  building  is  five  stories  above 
the  basement,  and  might  be  permitted  still 
another  without  marring  its  proportions, 
which  shows  how  admirably  adapted  this 
treatment  is  to  buildings  requiring  great 
height — ^a  virtue  that  the  Gothic  style  does 
not  possess.  As  a  twenty-five-foot  lot  is  in- 
sufficient for  a  building  of  this  class,  it  is 
proposed  that  the  owner  should  purohase 
five  feet  of  the  adjoining  lot,  making  his 
thirty  feet  in  width,  and  leaving  a  twenty- 
foot  lot,  on  which  might  be  built  a  smaller 
house  in  the  same  style,  rendering  by  this 
means  the  avenue  or  bay-window  front  the 
more  imposing. 

Ascending  the  entrance  iK>rch,  which  is 
some  sixteen  feet  wide,  we  enter  a  hallway 
of  the  same  width,  terminating  with  the 
grand  staircase.  On  the'  left  of  this  hall 
is  a  drawing-room  running  entirely  across 
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the  honse.  ThiB  18  twenty  feet  wide,  in- 
dependent of  the  two  bay-windows.  This 
room,  the  interior  of  which  we  have  iUns- 
trated,  has  its  wood- work  of  hard  maple, 
stained  blaok  to  represent  ebony,  its  lines 
being  picked  oat  in  gold.  The  chimney- 
piece  is  paneled  the  height  of  the  frieze, 
and  is  embellished  with  a  bracketed  cano- 
py, over  which  is  a  shelf  for  old  china.  The 
oore  under  this  is  covered  with  stamped 
leather,  and  a  low  beveled  mirror  occupies 
the  space  between  it  and  the  manteL  Be- 
tween the  bay-windows  is  shown  a  cabinet, 
in  the  same  style  as  the  mantel,  for  contain- 
ing frr<c-<^-6rao. 

In  these  interior  views,  in  order  the  more 
folly  to  display  their  architectural  propor- 
tions, I  have  omitted  showing  most  of  the 
furniture,  which  I  propose  describing  in  a 
future  article. 

Opposite  the  parlor  is  a  reception-room, 
18  by  20,  including  bay-window.    This  con- 
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nects  with  the  dining-room,  16  by  20,  in- 
cluding a  niche  for  sideboard.  It  is  pro- 
posed not  to  separate  these  rooms  by  sliding 
doors,  but  in  their  place  I  have  shown  a 
narrow  screen  standing  out  from  the  walls, 
which  may  serve  as  a  frame  for  curtains. 
These  always  seem  to  add  an  air  of  cosiness 
to  an  apartment.  Sliding  doors,  on  the  con- 
trary, look  stiff,  and  give  the  room  a  barren 
appearance,  and,  like  an  awkward  person's 
hands,  are  always  in  the  way.  I  would  pre- 
fer abolishing  all  doors  where  security  does 
not  require  them,  and  substituting  curtains 
in  their  place.  In  like  manner,  rooms  di- 
I  Tided  by  screens,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
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height  of  the  room,  have  an  immeiise  ad- 
vantage over  partitions,  iDasmuch  as  each 
room  seems  larger,  has  a  freer  circulation  of 
air,  and  the  screens  may  be  made  so  as  to 
appear  pieces  of  furniture.  Then  if,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  the  dining-room  be 
small|  it  can  readily  be  thrown  into  connec- 


tion with  the  reception-room.  By  simply 
withdrawing  the  curtains  the  table  may  be 
extended  so  as  to  occupy  both  rooms ;  or,  if 
thought  desirable,  the  screens  may  be  port- 
able, so  as  to  be  removed  altogether. 

Stained  glass  performs  a  prominent  part 
in  the  decoration  of  this  room,  for,  as  there 
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is  no  particnlar  Tiew  from  the  dining-Toom 
windows,  tlie  middle  section  alone  is  left 
clear,  and  by  introducing  stained  glass  into 
the  panels  of  the  screen,  the  whole  presents 
a  light  and  brilliant  effect. 

As  we  ascend  the  grand  staircase,  we  find 
the  second  story  devoted  exclnsiyely  to  the 
lady  and  gentleman  of  the  honse.  llie  bon- 
doir  is  situated  on  the  avenne  front.  This 
being  a  lady's  apartment,  is  fitted  np  in  light 
woods,  and  the  colors  selected  are  of  cheer- 
fol  and  transparent  tints.  One  of  its  pecul- 
iarities is  the  cove  on  each  side  of  the  ceil- 
ing, without  returning  across  the  ends.  This 
has  something  the  effect  of  a  canopy  over 
the  walls,  apparently  lowering  their  height, 
and  giving  an  air  of  snugness  to  the  apart- 
ment. 

Adjoining  this  there  is  a  private  passage 
connecting  with  the  bed  and  two  dressing 
rooms,  for  the  gentleman  and  his  wife  re- 
spectively. Both  are  well  lighted,  and  are 
acconunodated  with  closets,  bath  and  toilet 
rooms ;  and  in  order  to  carry  out  the  healthy 
and  certainly  comfortable  idea  of  sleeping 
in  a  cool  room  and  dressing  in  a  warm  one, 
I  have  shown  a  small  fire-place  in  each. 

Beyond,  and  connectiug  with  the  gentle- 
man's dressing-room,  is  the  library.  This 
is  a  cozy  little  apartment,  containing  a  bay- 
window  and  an  alcove  for  books,  separated 
from  the  main  room  by  a  transom,  beneath 
which  curtains  may  be  hung,  shutting  off 
the  alcove  entirely  when  the  proprietor, 
supposed  to  be  somewhat  of  a  literary  man. 


desires  seclusion.  This  has  an  open  timber 
ceiling  and  parquetry  floor,  covered  here 
and  there  with  rugs.  The  wall  is  paneled 
to  the  height  of  the  door  with  old  English 
wainscot,  and  the  mantel  and  fire-place  are 
of  Sienna  marble,  with  opening  and  hearth 
of  illuminated  tile.  The  library  has  also 
the  use  of  the  toilet  adjacent  to  the  dress- 
ing room,  and  adjoins  the  billiard-room  in 
the  rear. 

On  the  fioor  above  there  are  two  bed- 
rooms, each  containing  a  bay-window.  They 
have  large  closets,  and  are  convenient  to 
the  bath-room.  The  remainder  of  this  story 
is  devoted  to  the  children.  The  nnrseries 
for  day  and  night  are  separated  by  dress- 
ing-rooms, and  the  nurse's  room  communi- 
cates with  the  children's  sleeping  apartment. 

The  story  above  has  a  bath-room  and 
seven  chambers,  all  well  lighted.  The  serv- 
ants' apartments  are  in  the  attic,  which  is 
accessible  by  private  stairs,  the  main  stairs 
not  extending  to  this  floor.  Here,  again,  we 
have  the  advantage  of  utterly  excluding 
the  servants  from  the  family  portion  of  the 
house,  by  simply  locking  one  door  on  each 
floor.  Owing  to  the  extreme  height  of  the 
ceiling  on  the  first  story,  it  may  not  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  up  the  butler's  pantry  all 
the  way,  as  over  this  an  entreaol  may  be 
constructed  serving  the  purpose  of  a  geher- 
al  store-room,  and  can  be  approached  by  a 
landing  from  the  private  staircase.  The 
housekeeper,  whose  chief  duties  lie  npon  the 
lower  part  of  the  establishment,  the  better 
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to  snperintend,  has  her  apartments  on  the 
baaement  floor.  Her  accommodations  are 
not  stinted,  but  are  worthy  the  dignity  of  a 
lady  necessarily  possessed  of  refinement  and 
intelligence  in  order  properly  to  fill  her  po- 
sition of  responsibility  and  trust.  Her  little 
parlor;  which  is  on  the  avenue  front,  and  has 
both  fire-place  and  bay-window,  communi- 
cates directly  with  "a  small  bedroom,  closed 
off  during  the  day  with  folding-doors.  This 
opens  into  a  spacious  pantry,  amply  supplied 
with  closets  for  hanging  on  one  side,  and 
dresser  with  drawers  on  the  other.  Passing 
through  this,  we  come  to  her  bath-room. 

At  the  right  of  the  housekeeper's  apart- 
ments is  the  laundry,  with  stationary  tubs 
and  a  steam  drying-room.  The  servants' 
hall  is  roomy ;  the  kitchen  contains  a  large 
pantry  and  well-lighted  scullery.  In  this 
design  also  there  is  a  lifb  which  runs  from 
cellar  to  attic. 

The  main  hall  is  lighted  from  the  roof, 
and  a  spacious  well  on  each  story  serves  to 
convey  the  light  to  the  first  floor.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is 
a  sky-light  and  shaft  between  the  main  and 
private  stairs,  open  irom  roof  to  cellar.  Be- 
sides the  benefit  of  light,  it  also  procures 
good  ventilation. 

HBATING  AND  VBNTILATION. 
My  remarks  in  last  month's  number  on  the 
subject  of  ventilation  were  intended  for  a 
more  moderate  class  of  houses ;  but  in  build- 


ings of  this  character,  which  are  erected 
with  that  niceness  of  workmanship  that  not 
a  seam  or  crevice  is  supposed  to  be  open  for 
the  admission  of  fresh  air,  a  more  elaborate 
system  of  heating  and  ventilation  is  re- 
quired. A  fire-place  in  a  small  room  does 
its  part,  but  one  is  not  sufficient  for  an  apart- 
ment the  size  of  our  present  parlor;  in  this, 
therefore,  I  have  placed  two.  It  would  also 
seem  necessary  to  have  esx>ecial  provision 
made  for  the  halls  and  staircase,  as  other- 
wise the  air  from  them  must  be  drawn 
through  the  living-rooms.  The  shaft  in 
this  instance  serves  the  purpose.  There  is 
much  difficulty  experienced  in  this  matter 
of  ventilation.  The  foul  gases  which  are 
produced  in  a  measure  from  the  exhalations 
of  our  lungs,  in  the  shape  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  being  heavier  than  the  air,  sink  to  the 
floor,  and  to  induce  them  to  rise  through 
the  ventilating  flue  has  been  the  trouble 
under  which  our  engineers  have  labored. 
Many  complicated  contrivances  have  been 
devised  for  this  purpose.  The  introduction 
of  some  system  of  heating  this  flue,  by  which 
the  air  is  rarefied,  has  proved  the  most  sim- 
ple means  of  accomplishing  this.  Now,  in 
order  to  do  it  economically  as  well  as  emct- 
nally,  I  propose  putting  an  iron  flue  through 
the  centre  of  this  shaft,  which  may  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  smoke  flue  for  the  ftimace, 
radiating  enough  heat  in  the  shaft  to  cause 
a  strong  upward  draught  sufficient  to  draw 
off  these  gases,  to  facilitate  which  it  would 
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be  well  to  place  the  yentilating  opening  at 
the  floor.  In  thlp  shaft,  too,  the  plumbing 
pipes  of  the  hooae  shonld  be  placed,  where 
aoj  ofiensive  odors  wonld  be  carried  0% 
and  where,  in  case  of  any  leak,  no  damage 
wonld  be  done,  and  where  they  wonld  be 
aooessible  in  case  of  repairs. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  direct  ra- 
diation in  a  living  apartment  is  undesirable, 
as  it  simply  warms  the  air,  and,  producing 
no  circulation,  consumes  the  oxygen  with- 
out renewing  this  yital  property ;  hence  the 
dnmiy  the  gas  stove,  and  even  steam  heating 
pipes  are  objectionable  unless  some  auxil- 
iary system  of  ventilation  be  employed. 

It  appears  that  the  systems  of  heating 
and  ventilating  depend  so  much  upon  each 
other  for  their  mutual  success  that  it  seems 
reasonable  that  they  should  come  under  one 
head  and  be  treated  in  connection;  for  as 
it  is  evident  that  the  flues  are  useless  to 
carry  off  the  foul  air  of  the  house  unless 
fresh  air  be  introduced  to  take  its  place,  so, 
too,  it  is  obvious  that  a  current  of  cold  air 
being  admitted  directly  upon  our  backs  is 
in  no  way  agreeable.  It  should,  therefore, 
be  warmed  before  entering  the  apartment. 

And  now  it  remains  to  be  determined 
which  of  the  many  devices  for  accomplish- 
ing this  is  best.  We  have  frequently  seen 
two  pipes  placed  under  the  sash  for  the 
admission  of  the  outer  air,  furnished  with 
dampen  by  which  to  regulate  the  supply. 
This  is  a  clever  means  of  introducing  freah 
air  into,  the  room,  and,  when  accompanied 
by  proper  exhaust  flues,  performs  its  work 
efleotnally.  Tet  this  does  not  overcome  the 
mpleaeantness  before  menti<med  of  cold  air 
being  introduced  directly  into  the  room,  and 
althoDgh  the  inventor  has  ingeniously  con- 
trived a  quarter  turn  in  the  pipe  in  oi^er  to 
prevent  its  bloiRcing  immediately  upon  the 
ooenpants,  by  carrying  the  air  upward,  it 
does  not  fnlflU  its  mission,  as  the  cold  air, 
being  heavier  than  the  warm,  naturally 
seeks  a  downward  channel  the  moment  they 
come  in  contact.  I  wrote  to  the  patentee 
some  time  ago,  bringing  this  fact  to  his  no- 
tice, and  suggested  that  if  the  air  could  be 
conveyed  into  the  room  slightly  warmed,  as 
from  the  register  of  a  hot- water  furnace,  I 
believed  his  system  would  be  perfect.  He 
stated^  in  reply,  that  this  would  involve  a 
complication  beyond  the  scope  of  his  inven- 
tion, and  gave  the  matter  no  further  atten- 
tion. The  method  of  accomplishing  this, 
however,  is  very  simple.  Let  the  steam  ra- 
diaAor  be  placed  directly  under  the  window, 
then  the  air  entering  in  passing  over  it  be- 
eomee  warm,  and  rises  naturally  of  itself. 
This  system  accomplishes  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner  the  desired  result.  In  the 
matter  of  the  ventilator,  which  we  were  de- 
seribing,  we  would  say  that  it  is  unnecessa- 
ry to  adopt  these  awkward-looking  pipes, 
fining  np,  as  they  do,  some  eight  or  ten  inch- 


es of  the  window,  excluding  the  light,  and 
obstructing  the  view.  A  simple  quarter- 
turn  moulding,  say,  two  inches  high,  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sash,  to  the  top  of  which 
the  window  may  be  raised,  secures  equally 
good  ventilation,  with  these  objectionable 
features  avoided.  Here  the  sash  itself  acts 
as  a  damx>er,  and  any  carpenter  can  fit  up 
this  moulding,  on  which,  owing  to  its  sim- 
plicity, there  is  no  patent  right. 

We  would  not  have  onr  readers  imagine 
that  we  consider  it  advisable  to  abandon 
open  fires,  for  these  are  necessary  to  accel- 
erate the  draught  of  the  chimney  flue,  upon 
which  we  mainly  depend  for  ventilation; 
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Dor  ia  an  open  fire  snfBcient  to  perfectly 
>yanu  the  room ;  bat  the  two  together  seem 
to  accomplish  results  most  satisfactorily. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  worst  effects  from  the 
want  of  proper  ventilation  is  that  resulting 
from  the  escape  of  sewer  gases  from  the 
drains  and  sinks  of  our  dwellings.  The 
danger  of  these  foul  emanations,  carrying 
the  germs  of  typhoid  and  diphtheria,  can 
not  be  too  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  since  of  late  numerous  severe  cases 
of  disease  directly  traceable  to  this  miasma 
— ^not  forgetting  the  sickness  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  occasioned  by  defective  sewer 
pipes  at  Lownesborough  Lodge — ^have  been 
prominently  brought  to  notice,  it  is  time 
that  some  active  measures  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  their  entrance.  Traps  in  a  meas- 
ure check  the  escape  of  these  odors  from 
cess-pools  and  sewers,  but  these  are  likely  to 
dry  up.  Often,  too,  there  is  pressure  from 
below,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  gases 
force  themselves  through  the  water  in  the 
traps,  passing  into  our  apartments,  and  are 
consequently  absorbed  into  our  systems. 
The  only  way  effectually  to  prevent  this  is 
to  have  a  vent  in  the  soil  pipe  to  allow  the 
gases  to  pass  off,  by  means  of  a.  small  pipe 
conducted  into  the  ventilating  flue,  or,  if 
such  is  not  at  hand,  into  the  smoke  flue  of 
the  chimney.  The  leader  pipes,  when  not 
connected  with  a  cistern,  would  do  for  this 
purpose.    They  can  either  be  Joined  to  the 


soil  pipe,  in  which  case  they  would  be  thor- 
oughly cleansed  by  a  flow  of  rain,  or,  if  con- 
nected with  cess-pool  or  sewer,  they  may  act 
as  direct  ventilators  from  these.  It  is  impor- 
tant, however,  that  their  termination  be  not 
directly  under  an  attic  window,  through 
which  the  odors  might  enter  the  house. 

An  excellent  method  of  ventilating  rooms 
in  which  there  is  no  fire-place  is  by  means 
of  a  tin  fine  extending  nearly  to  the  floor 
and  running  out  above  the  roof,  termina- 
ting with  sufficient  bend  to  avoid  leakage. 
If  within  the  pipe  a  light  be  kept  continu- 
ally burning,  it  will  so  rarefy  the  air  as  to 
insure  a  constant  draught.  There  may  be 
arranged  in  frt>nt  of  this  light  a  glass, 
through  which  the  room  may  be  lighted. 
It  very  often  happens,  especially  in  city 
houses,  that  the  bath-rooms,  water-closets, 
and  butler's  pantries  must  be  in  a  part  of 
the  house  where  no  daylight  can  be  obtain- 
ed ;  this  is  a  ready  means  of  supplying  that 
deficiency.  Frequently,  too,  particularly  in 
houses  built  upon  the  flat  system,  where  ev- 
ery inch  of  room  must  be  economized,  small 
bedrooms  are  necessarily  situated  in  the 
same  position.  Here  this  system  could  be 
adopted  with  especial  advantage.  These 
may  be  made  ornamental  by  having  a  frame- 
work containing  transparencies  in  relief  or 
color  before  the  light,  obviating  the  un- 
sightly appearance  which  they  ordinarily 
present. 
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a  A  R  T  H  :♦ 

a  XobeL 
By   JULIAN    HAWTHORNE. 


CHAPTER  XIV.—^CimtmMed.) 

LOVE-MAKING    AND    FLIRTATION. 

OARTH  and  Elinor,  meanwhile,  on  emer- 
g^g  from  their  respective  brown-stud- 
ies and  looking  about  them,  had  found  them- 
aelves  virtually  alone  together.  Garth  raised 
himself  on  one  elbow,  stared  at  Elinor  until 
^e  was  forced  to  return  his  glance,  and  then 
threw  himself  to  his  feet  and  walked  toward 
her  with  a  superfine  set  grin  on  his  face, 
the  cynical  grotesqueness  of  wMoh  would 
have  made  her  laugh  had  she  not  been  botii 
irritated  and  secretly  startled.  What  did 
he  want  with  herf  She  could  not  doubt 
that  she  must  be  as  disagreeable  to  him  as 
he  to  her;  and  the  last  thing. she  would 
have  anticipated  was  a  malice -prepense 
conversation  between  them.  It  is  true 
thai  she  did  not  despise  him  quite  so  much 
as  before  Golightley's  explanation :  and  the 
discovery  that  she  had  wronged  him  on  one 
score,  i»erhaps  mitigated  her  sternness  on 
another.  On  the  other  hand,  she  might 
have  reflected  that  previous  to  his  artistic 
self-degradation  the  charge  against  him  of 
indolent  dependence  had  not  disturbed  her 
in  the  least.  Probably  all  she  did  think  of 
at  this  moment  was  that  his  approach  was 
unwelcome,  and  that  she  would  be  rid  of 
him  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  admit. 

**  We  must  not  appear  singular.  Miss  GU>- 
lightley,"  began  Garth,  bowing  with  punctil- 
ious politeness.  ''We  aren't  asleep,  so  we 
must  take  a  strolU  Fll  help  yoa  down — 
jump !" 

"  I  don't  care  to  walk^  thank  you,"  said 
Elinor;  but  she  had  already  ''jumped"  at 
his  bidding,  and  now,  in  spite  of  her  dis- 
claimer, kept  beside  him  as  he  sauntered 
toward  the  brook  on  the  right.  She  meant 
to  turn  back  after  a  few  steps ;  but  it  did 
not  appear  necessary,  or  even  very  easy,  di- 
rectly to  withstand  a  man  of  this  kind. 

'^  Since  we're  in  different  walks  of  art,"  he 
resumed, "  I  may  safely  praise  your  proficien- 
cy. Such  genius  certainly  should  be  pub- 
lished. There  was  an  under-current  in  that 
tune  you  played  which  might  have  sold  at 
a  high  price." 

"  I  don't  look  forward  to  playing  in  pub- 
lic," replied  Elinor,  coloring  high  with  in- 
dignation at  what  seemed  to  her,  fresh  from 
a  dream,  a  most  ungenerous  and  ipjurious 
speech. 

"  No  f    Well,  selfishness  is  pleasant  when 


*  Entered  socordlng  to  Act  of  Congreifi,  in  the  year 
18TB,  by  JtruAM  Hawtbobhb*  in  the  office  of  the  li- 
bniian  of  Congrets,  at  Washington. 
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you  can  afford  it.  But  where's  your  vanity  f 
Think  of  enrapturing  thousands  of  people ! 
Art,  you  know,  has  three  reconmiendations : 
it  can  minister  to  your  private,  selfish  en- 
joyment, and  it  can  get  you  money,  and 
flattery.  But  I  should  soon  be  tired  of 
painting  pictures  merely  for  my  own  amuse- 
ment. I  need  admiration  and  good  pay  to 
keep  me  going." 

"  I  have  no  right  to  suppose  you  are  not 
in  earnest  in  what  you  say,  Mr.  Urmson ; 
but  I  must  say  it  seems  to  me  strange  that 
Art  should  reveal  so  m^ch  of  her  beauty  to 
^-one  holding  your  opinions.  And  it's  hard 
to  understand,  too,  how  any  one  who  can 
see  so  much  of  her  divinity  should  find  it 
possible  to  speak  of  her  as  a  drudge  and  a 
convenience." 

''  I  suppose  this  is  meant  for  praise  con- 
cealed under  a  thin  veil  of  reproof.  Between 
your  praise  and  my  uncle's  money,  I  ought 
to  be  very  happy.  Do  you  recollect  our 
profound  conversation  in  the  studio  a  few 
days  ago  f  Fve  been  afraid  you  misunder- 
stood something  I  said  then.  I  fully  agreed 
with  your  criticism  on  the  picture,  but  of 
course  the  alteration  suggested  was  out  of 
the  question.  My  uncle  had  already  offered 
a  large  price  for  the  picture  as  it  stood. 
Highly  as  I  honor  art.  Miss  Golightley,  a 
check  for  a  thousand  pounds  is  worth  all 
the  ideal  scruples  in  the  world." 

"Ton  are  really  very  frank.  But  how 
have  I  deserved  this  confidence  f " 

''No  confidence  at  all;  only  it's  pleasant 
to  feel  you  are  understood.  There's  a  sort 
of  inverted  analogy  between  your  case  and 
mine,  thanks  to  one  and  the  same  individu- 
al— ^that  is,  if  I  may  construe  your  remark 
about  not  plajring  in  public  as  hinting  at 
your  betrothal  to  my  beloved  uncle.  I  con- 
gratulate you.  His  affection  for  you,  you 
see,  has  freed  you  from  the  necessity  of  do- 
ing that  to  which  his  affection  for  me  com- 
pels me." 

''There  could  never  possibly  be  any  like- 
ness or  sympathy  between  you  and  me,  Mr. 
Urmson.  Excuse  me,  I  must  turn  back  now." 

"No;  you  can  do  more  good  here  than 
any  where,"  returned  Garth,  his  sardonic  ex- 
pression darkening  into  something  less  un- 
natural but  more  lowering.  "  Come,  come. 
Miss  (Jolightley,  you'll  have  to  put  up  with 
me  sooner  or  later ;  and  there's  something  I 
wish  to  find  in  these  woods.  Besides,  you 
were  an  old  friend  of  mine  long  before  you 
knew  of  my  existence.  After  that  first  meet- 
ing in  the  Green  Vaults  I  followed  you — ^in- 
advertently, of  course — all  over  Europe.  At 
last,  to  break  the  spell,  I  took  your  portrait. 
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That  answered  for  a  time ;  bat  here  we  are 
again,  you  see." 

**  It  is  easier  to  take  such  a  liberty  than 
to  resent  it,  Sir;  but — ^* 

Qarth  laughed.  ''Liberty?  A  cat  may 
look  at  a  king ;  and,  to  be  honest,  I  put  your 
face  on  canvas  only  to  £ree  my  memory  of 
it.  A  liberty!  Why  do  you  wear  a  face? 
If  there  be  a  liberty,  it  is  on  your  part." 

''  I  am  glad  you  can  spei^  to  a  lady  in 
this  way,'' said  Elinor,  with  her  iciest  haugh- 
tiness ;  "  I  may  have  been  mistaken  in  think- 
ing well  of  your  pictures ;  but  after  this  I 
can  never  be  mistaken  in  you." 

**  Say  more  like  that  V*  exclaimed  Garth, 
grinning  with  a  kind  of  savage  delight.  ''  I 
like  to  hear  you  say  what  I  am.  Consistent, 
am  I  not  f  a  charlatan  in  art  and  a  charla- 
tan in  character  I  I  told  you  you  could  do 
more  good  here  than  any  where." 

*\  I  must  consider  myself  as  well  as  you, 
Mr.  Urmson,"  said  she,  stopping  short  in  her 
walk,  and  turning  her  face  aside. 

"  Yes ;  but  don't  go  back — don't  I"  he  re- 
peated, in  a  tone  of  such  strange  entreaty  as 
made  Elinor's  heart  beat  quicker  in  spite  of 
her  best  resolution.  Half  involuntarily  she 
moved  on.  ''Think  what  a  dramatic  situa- 
tion !"  he  went  on,  with  a  certain  dark  im- 
petuosity of  utterance.  "  You  detest  me  for 
what  I  am,  and  I  hate  you  for  what  I'm  not, 
and  we  are  saying  what  we  think !  Appre- 
ciate your  privileges,  Biiss  Golightley :  you 
might  search  the  world  for  charlatans,  and 
not  find  another  like  me." 

"  Let  me  go !"  said  Elinor,  speaking  low 
lest  her  voice  should  tremble. 

"  Do  you  know  why  f '  he  continued,  not 
heeding  her.  "  Because  I  was  meant  for  a 
gentleman.  I'm  no  conmion  man.  My 
mother  was  a  most  pure  and  sweet  woman; 
and  there's  no  nobler,  gentler,  braver  man 
than  my  father.  You  understand  thatf 
he  demanded,  suddenly,  frowning  at  her 
with  glowing  eyes. 

Elinor  drew  her  breath  and  said,  "Yes," 
meeting  his  look  steadily. 

"  Yes.  Well,  they're  in  me,  both  of  them," 
he  said,  motioning  toward  himself  with  his 
chin.  "And  against  that,  Tve  made  my- 
self what  I  am.  You  mustn't  forget,  either, 
that  Tm  an  only  son,  and  the  last  of  the 
Urmsons ;  and  that  all  the  honor  of  the  race, 
and  all  the  life-long  hopes  and  prayers  of 
my  father — he  has  devoted  his  whole  life  to 
me — end  in  me." 

It  seemed  to  Elinor  that  the  last  three 
words  were  as  if  he  had  struck  so  many 
blows  on  her  heart  She  drooped  inwardly, 
and  kept  her  body  erect  only  by  a  conscious 
physical  effort  She  no  longer  thought  of 
turning  back,  however,  though  to  go  for- 
ward was  now  even  more  painfiil  than  irk- 
some. 

"  Hear  more,  since  you're  so  condescend- 
ing," resumed  her  companion,  after  a  short 


silence.  "  You  must  excuse  my  egotism,  but 
I  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  myself.  To  re- 
alize my  merit,  you  should  have  heard  what 
my  father  said  to  me  when  he  sent  me  to 
college,  and  once  before  when  I  was  a  boy, 
and  you  should  have  known  the  fine  reso- 
lutions I  made  after  my  mother's  death.  I 
tell  you  Fm  no  common  man.  Then  you 
should  know  in  what  a  religious,  reverential 
way  I  have  talked  and  thought  about  i^t 
You  needn't  trouble  yourself  to  disparage 
the  good  in  my  pictures.  There  is  good  in 
them,  and  power  in  me,  but  that  I  choose 
to  be  a  charlatan,  to  paint  pictures  as  great 
as  any  in  the  world.  Excuse  my  Uughing ; 
but  when  I  remember  the  doubts  and  anxie- 
ties I  used  to  suffer  as  to  my  genius —  But 
I  recognize  my  genius  now,  and  Fve  no 
doubt  I  can  make  myself  rich  by  it.  It  was 
only  while  I  thought  of  consecrating  it  to 
lof^  ideal  ends  that  I  had  any  misgivings 
about  it.  Such  a  blessed  peace  and  security 
as  I  enjoy  now.  Miss  Golightley !" 

"  Oh,  what  are  you  throwing  away !"  mut- 
tered Elinor.     "  It  weighs  me  down." 

"Not  that  tone,  after  my  pains  to  be  ex- 
plicit. With  all  my  complaisance — no  sen- 
timental sympathy,  if  you  please.  Show  me 
how  bitter  you  can  be." 

"  You  could  not  be  so  bitter  if  you  were 
what  you  would  have  me  believe.  Think  of 
the  girl  who  is  to  be  your  wife,  Mr.  Urmson." 

"  I  care  only  to  talk  of  myself,  Miss  Go- 
lightley. I  haven't  talked  so  much  in  ten 
years  as  I  have  talked  to  you.  Fm  dumb 
enough  to  people  who  love  me,  but  detesta- 
tion loosens  my  tongue.  You  bring  the 
worst  in  me  to  the  surface,  and  so  put  me  at 
my  ease;  but  my  admirers  misunderBtand 
me,  and  torture  me  by  probing  after  imag- 
inary good.  Our  relation  can  be  of  great 
mutual  benefit.  Love  is  sugar,  but  hate  is 
salt.  Haven't  I  made  out  my  case  yetT 
Think  again  of  a  man  knowing  the  good 
that  I  know,  and  having  such  reasons  to  be 
honorable  as  I  have,  who  nevertheless  gives 
it  all  up  for  a  paltry  thousand  pounds  t  I  ad- 
mire your  gravity :  in  your  place,  I  should 
laugh  till  I  cried." 

"Mr.  Urmson,"  began  Elinor,  hurriedly, 
"  I  am  alone  in  the  world,  with  no  father  or 
mother,  or  brothers  or  sisters.  Seems  to  me  it 
would  be  safer  to  die  than  to  believe  what 
you  ask  me  to.  Your  uncle  wishes  to  marry 
me,  and  I  think  him  a  good  and  noble  man ; 
but  he  could  not  help  the  harm  this  would 
do  me.  But  if  you  are  so  base,  how  can  you 
wish  to  marry  a  girl  without  money  like 
Margaret  f  There  is  a  contradiction  some- 
where—an impossibility.  I  used  to  think 
my  life  had  been  sad  in  some  ways,  but  how 
am  I  to  endure  this  f" 

"  Take  care !  there's  danger  of  my  hating 
you  in  a  different  way — a  worse  way." 

"Nothing  is  wone  than  this,"  she  said^ 
with  a  slight  shudder. 
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"  Come,  let  us  be  wise,  and  make  the  best 
of  our  position,^  said  Garth,  smiling.  "  I  like 
recognition  for  my  sins  even  better  than  for 
my  yirtnes ;  and  yon  happen  to  be  the  only 
person  qualified  to  give  me  fall  measure. 
rve  taken  special  pains  to  bring  my  moral 
state  dearly  before  yon,  and  you  have  natu- 
rally less  charity  and  tenderness  than  any 
woman  I  know  of.  Let  me  feel  secure  of 
your  constant  and  thorough  detestation — if 
yon  would  be  so  kind.  Put  all  your  arailable 
contempt  and  venom  into  every  word  you 
say  to  me,  and  then  I  sh&U  have  a  real  pleas- 
ure in  meeting  you.  In  the  natural  course 
of  things,  wc  must  often  meet ;  but  I  tell 
you  fairly,  if  you  try  any  other  method  with 
me,  you'll  be  sorry  for  it.  I  won't  put  up 
with  any  gentleness  or  relenting  from  you. 
Miss  Golightley.  If  you  falter,  you  may  stir 
up  seven  devils  in  the  place  of  one." 

The  latter  sentences  came  in  a  growl,  with 
latent  fierceness  underlying  it;  but  any 
thing  like  a  threat  kindled  Elinor's  courage. 

«  You  ask  me  to  become  a  devil  myself!" 
she  exclaimed,  vibrating  with  excitement. 
^  What  have  I  done  that  gives  you  the  right 
to  speak  to  me  so  f" 

"  You  would  not  like  to  hear.  You  have 
I»layed  on  your  violin  there,  for  one  thing, 
and  Tve  heard  your  voice  in  singing.  Why 
did  you  stay  to  talk  with  me  in  the  studio  f 
What  have  you  done  with  the  violet  I  gave 
you  down  by  the  lakef  it  was  not  meant 
for  you.  Oh !"  cried  Garth,  with  an  impet- 
uous gesture  of  his  arms,  "  don't  refuse  my 
request  on  any  plea  of  conscience!  Keep 
your  conscience  for  something  else.  For  I 
solemnly  assure  you,  whatever  might  ap- 
pear, you  would  be  doing  an  angel's  work, 
not  a  devil's." 

Elinor  made  no  reply.  All  this  time  they 
were  pressing  onward  through  the  woven 
forest,  hurriedly,  as  though  driven  by  some 
swift  necessity;  he  mechanically  putting 
aside  the  branches  for  her  to  pass,  and  aid- 
ing her  to  protect  her  violin  from  a  chance 
blow  or  scratch.  After  this  silence  between 
them  had  continued  for  a  few  moments,  he 
looked  at  her,  and  saw  tears  running  down 
her  face.  She  herself  hardly  seemed  con- 
scious of  them,  so  intense  was  her  painful 
preoccupation. 

He  continued  to  fix  his  eyes  upon  her, 
until  she  felt  them,  and  their  glances  met. 
Almost  immediately  he  spoke,  in  a  quiet, 
indifferent  tone, 

''We  must  not  get  lost.  Miss  Golightley. 
Keep  to  the  right.  I  think  the  lane  is  not 
far  off.  There  are  some  strange  things  in 
these  woods ;  but  I  have  not  found  what  I 
came  out  for,  and  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
bringing  you.  Selfish  people  like  myself 
are  always  getting  into  such  scrapes.  I  beg 
your  paidon  for  leading  you  so  far  out  of 
your  way." 

'Tm  not  used  to  the  woods,"  returned 


Elinor,  who  had  hastily  wiped  her  eyes. 
"  I  like  some  sort  of  path ;  this  seems  a  wil- 
derness." 

"  It  is  a  wilderness ;  even  the  paths  don't 
go  far;  the  longest  only  lead  from  one  wil- 
derness to  another.  However,  the  lane  is 
not  far  off.    Hark!" 

They  stopped  and  listened,  each  with  a 
sensation  oddly  compounded  of  chagrin  and 
relief.  In  a  moment  it  came  again — the 
sound  of  voices,  a  man's  and  a  woman's, 
easily  recognizable,  though  the  speakers 
were  still  too  distant  to  be  descried  between 
the  trees. 

"This  is  the  end,"  muttered  Garth,  with 
the  mingled  smile  and  frown  that  some- 
times appeared  on  his  darksome  visage. 
"We're  in  the  world  again.  Miss  GJolight- 
ley.  Doesn't  it  seem  to  you,  now  that  civ- 
ilization is  within  hail,  that  we've  been 
making  a  great  ado  about  nothing?  My 
dear  uncle,  I  guess,  would  poke  fim  at  us 
without  mercy.  After  all,  how  can  we  do 
better  than  to  adopt  the  world's  views  f 
Kindly  oblige  me  by  looking  upon  tne  as 
an  upright,  sensible  young  gentleman,  with 
too  Just  a  perception  of  what  is  due  to  him- 
self and  to  those  connected  with  him  to 
throw  away  fortune  for  what  really  is,  when 
you  come  to  examine  it  rationally,  the  most 
purely  fanciful  crotchet  imaginary.  Recol- 
lect, too,  that  even  if  circumstances  force 
me  to  go  a  little  beyond  my  conscience  in 
one  instance,  I  can,  and  no  doubt  will,  pay 
back  debt  and  interest  on  the  very  next 
opportunity.  You  wouldn't  give  a  man  up 
for  one  trumpery  little  genial  venial  fault  f 
I  beg  to  take  back  all  my  morbid  and  ill- 
tempered  self-abuse.  Tm  a  very  nice  per- 
son." 

"Fm  not  sorry  we  took  this  walk,  Mr. 
Urmson,"  said  Elinor,  glancing  at  him  with 
a  timid  humility  in  the  expression  of  her 
eyes  and  mouth,  which  lent  them  a  new 
charm.  "  We  seem  to  have  come  to  noth- 
ing ;  but  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  feel  so- 
so  much  in  the  right  again.  How  should  I 
judge  t  how  can  you,  even  f ' 

"Oh,  let  it  go!"  growled  Garth,  with  a 
gritting  of  his  teeth.  "  What  are  Judgments 
to  me?  I've  insulted  you  with  a  lot  of 
weak  rubbish,  and  you  fitly  punish  me  by 
taking  it  kindly.  But  Fm  in  such  a  per- 
verted fix,  Miss  Elinor,  that  the  kindest 
kindness  helps  me  less  than  none  at  alL 
m  hail  those  two  people." 

"Please  wait  a  moment!"  said  she,  hur- 
riedly, coming  in  front  of  him  as  he  was  on 
the  point  of  raising  a  halloo.  "  Just  let  me 
say  that  I  know  you  will  do  right,  whatever 
happens."  As  she  spoke,  flushing  and  pal- 
ing almost  at  the  same  instant,  she  held  out 
her  hand  as  a  pledge  of  her  sincerity. 

As  Garth  faced  her,  she  fancied  that  f^m 
his  short,  massive  figure,  his  shaggy  head 
and  dark  brows,  his  glowinc^eyes  and  grim 
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moatli,  suddenly  came  forth  an  influence  of 
tenderness  and  manly  sweetness  so  power- 
ftil  that  it  affected  her  almost  as  a  physical 
touch.  He  also  made  a  motion  to  take  her 
hand  in  his  own ;  but  ere  he  had  done  so, 
the  gentle  impression  yanished  as  abruptly 
as  it  had  come ;  he  thrast  his  hand  dogged- 
ly into  his  coat  pocket,  and  turned  aside. 

''  Be  offended  or  not,  as  you  choose,"  he 
said,  gruffly ;  "  I  can't  touch  your  hand,  nor 
justify  your  expectation :  it's  as  foolish  as 
it  is  well  meant !"  With  this,  and  without 
again  looking  at  Elinor,  he  hollowed  one 
hand  beside  his  mouth  and  gave  a  whoop 
which  instantly  put  an  end  to  all  confiden- 
tial disclosures  on  the  part  either  of  him- 
self and  Elinor,  or  Uncle  Golightley  and 
Madge.  In  another  minute  all  the  four 
friends  and  lovers  were  standing  together 
in  the  lane. 

"  It's  fortunate  that  our  respeotiye  moral 
and  social  reputations  are  without  spot  or 
blemish,"  remarked  Uncle  Golightley,  with 
a  humorous  glance  and  smile;  ''otherwise 
this  might  be  an  awkward  meeting  for  all 
of  us— eh.  Garth  t    Ha  I  ha !" 

They  walked  onward  in  a  group  at  first, 
as  if  shy  of  pairing  off  again ;  but  soon  a 
sort  of  neutral  division  was  effected.  Garth 
and  his  uncle  going  in  advance,  while  Eli- 
nor and  Madge  followed  on  behind.  Golight- 
ley alone,  however,'  seemed  to  be  in  the  vein 
to  talk.  He  was  in  a  most  affable  humor, 
and  did  his  best  to  make  the  others  as  pleas- 
ant as  himself. 

''I  say,  old  fellow,"  he  cried,  banteringly 
addressing  his  nephew,  but  talking  over  his 
shoulder  for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies,  **  Vm 
afraid  you're  a  gallant  gay  Lothario  t  Ton 
must  look  after  him,  Miss  Margaret.  If  I 
were  in  your  place,  I  wouldn't  be  letting 
my  young  man  receive  mysterious  epistles 
in  the  morning,  and  go  off  on  secret  expe- 
ditions with  young  ladies  in  the  afternoon, 
without  instituting  a  pretty  strict  inquiry. 
Eht" 

"  Why,  then,  I  think  you  must  be  his  con- 
federate, Uncle  Golightley,"  retorted  Madge, 
cleverly ;  "  for  it  was  you  who  carried  me  off, 
and  left  him  free  to  do  what  he  liked.  But 
I  sha'n't  be  anxious  about  him  so  long  as  he 
chooses  you  for  a  companion,"  she  added, 
with  affectionate  diplomacy,  to  Elinor. 

After  proceeding  a  little  farther,  the  par- 
ty came  to  a  fork  of  the  path,  marked  by  a 
clear  woodland  spring,  which  bubbled  up  at 
the  base  of  a  Jarge  rook-maple,  and  so  slipped 
sparkling  and  tinkling  away  into  the  heart 
of  the  golden  forest.  The  source  was  set  in 
a  margin  of  large  rounded  stones  and  peb- 
bles ;  but  the  bottom  of  the  little  basin  was 
strewn  with  soft  white  sand,  which  the  eb- 
ullition of  the  crystal  water  caused  to  curl 
and  gyrate  in  carious  palpitations.  The 
maple  had  already  lost  most  of  its  foliage, 
the  earth  round  about  was  strewn  with  it. 


and  two  or  three  leaves  swam  like  great 
drops  of  blood  on  the  surface  of  the  spring. 

<'  By  George  t"  exclaimed  Uncle  Golight- 
ley, as  he  caught  sight  of  this  refreshing 
spectacle,  ''I  didn't  know  till  now  how  dev- 
ilish tired  and  thirsty  I  am!  Let's  play 
we're  four  little  children,  and  all  lie  down 
on  our.  stomachs  and  have  a  good  drink. 
Come  I" 

They  sat  down  on  the  smooth  stones,  and 
every  one  of  them  owned  to  being  more 
weary  than  they  had  supposed.  Elinor  took 
off  her  hat  to  arraftige  the  veil,  which  had 
got  torn  from  its  fastenings  during  her  pas- 
sage through  the  wood.  While  hunting  for 
a  pin,  she  laid  the  veil  on  a  stone  by  her 
side;  and  being  a  light,  gossamer  thing,  the 
southwesterly  breeze  caught  it,  and  wafted 
it  upward.  Garth  saw  it  go,  and  sprang  for 
it,  but  was  too  late.  It  floated  and  swung 
through  the  air,  now  sinking,  now  rising, 
and  at  length.  Just  as  it  seemed  on  the  point 
of  starting  on  a  long  flight  northward,  it 
was  caught  and  held  by  a  forked  twig  on 
the  tiptop  of  the  very  maple  at  whose  base 
the  party  were  seated. 

"Now's  our  chance  to  prove  who's  the 
best  climber.  Garth,"  exclaimed  Uncle  Go- 
lightley, intrepidly  rising  to  his  feet  and 
advancing  upon  the  tree. 

GUirth  laughed,  threw  off  his  coat,  and 
measured  the  maple  with  his  eye.  ''Give 
me  the  first  chance,"  said  he ;  "  if  I  fail,  your 
success  will  be  the  brighter." 

"Please  don't  either  of  you  go  up,"  said 
Elinor.  "  No  one  needs  a  veil  in  the  Indian 
summer;  it  is  more  trouble  than  use." 

"  Oh  yes,  do  let  him  go !"  Madge  exclaim- 
ed, clapping  her  hands ;  "  I  want  you  to  see 
how  beautifully  he  climbs." 

Uncle  Golightley  retired,  laughing,  while 
Ghirth  clasped  the  trunk  with  his  arms  and 
knees,  and  prepared  to  swarm  upward.  In 
so  doing  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
a  rude  inscription,  or  perhaps  it  was  a  nat- 
ural irregularity  in  the  surface  of  the  bark ; 
at  all  events,  it  bore  a  distorted  resemblance 
to  four  letters,  M.  D.,  G.  U.,  the  last  two  in- 
scribed below  the  first  two,  and  all  four  sur- 
rounded by  a  circular  incision.  In  a  mo- 
ment he  both  recognized  the  inscription  and 
the  occasion  on  which  it  had  been  made. 
It  was  on  that  day,  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago 
— ^the  day  of  his  first  picnic,  when  he  had 
paused  here  to  drink  and  to  muse  over  his 
untold  love,  and  to  dream  of  a  temple  built 
on  this  spot  to  Love  and  Peace.  Tet  here, 
a  few  hoars  later  on  that  same  day,  he  had 
half  murdered  Sam  Kineo,  and  hence  had 
fied  with  the  terror  of  blood-guiltiness  upon 
him.  It  was  a  spot,  therefore,  where  the 
evil  omens  overpowered  the  good.  Even 
these  letters,  straight  and  shapely  as  they 
had  once  been,  had  now  grown  into  distort- 
ed ugliness  and  malproportion. 

"  Dear  me,  Garth,  are  you  never  going  to 
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moTe  f  exclaimed  Madge,  impatient  for  the 
exhibition  to  begin. 

**  All  right  I''  he  responded ;  and  forthwith 
began  the  ascent  in  earnest. 

"  Oh,  you  careless  boy  I"  cried  the  yonng 
lady,  the  next  moment ;  "  look,  if  he  hasn't 
thrown  his  coat  right  into  the  water !'' 

The  careless  boy  was  by  this  time  too  far 
on  his  way  to  remedy  the  mishap,  nor  was 
it  necessary  he  should  do  so,  for  Madge  her- 
self had  snatched  up  the  garment,  and  aft- 
er giving  it  a  good  shake,  threw  it  cloak- 
like over  her  own  pretty  shoulders.  The 
whole  action  was  very  graceful  and  femi- 
nine. In  many  girls,  lacking  the  requisite 
ingenuons  artlessness,  it  might  have  seemed 
in  slightly  doubtful  taste  to  put  on  a  lover's 
coat ;  but  there  was  snch  an  unaffected, 
child-like  si>ontaneity  about  Madge  as  trans- 
formed the  slight  impropriety  into  a  refined 
and  charming,  because  innocent  and  impul- 
sive, act  of  affection. 

All  eyes  were  now  fixed  upon  the  climber, 
who  made  his  way  unintermptedly  to  the 
lower  branches,  from  which  point  his  prog- 
ress was  too  easy  a  matter  to  excite  much 
interest.  As  ill  luck  would  have  it,  how- 
ever, at  the  very  moment  when  he  was  bal- 
ancing among  the  topmost  bonghs  and 
reaching  upward  for  the  veil,  an  eddy  of 
the  breeze  lifted  it  lightly  from  the  forked 
twig  and  bore  it  once  more  aloft,  amidst  a 
general  wail  from  the  on-lookers.  This  time 
it  did  not  linger  aimlessly  about,  but  set  off 
at  a  steady,  business-like  rate,  and  in  less 
than  a  minute  was  hopelessly  out  of  sight. 
Garth  retraced  his  steps,  and  swinging  from 
the  lower  branch,  dropped  to  the  ground. 

"  Your  efforts  were  well  meant,  but  of  no 
avail,!*  said  incorrigible  Uncle  Golightley. 

"  If  you  hadn't  waited  so  long  just  at  the 
beginning,"  observed  Madge,  "you'd  have 
eaught  it  before  the  wind  did.  You're  not 
so  light  as  a  zephyr,  poor  boy !"  she  added, 
with  a  half-mischievous,  wholly  admiring 
glance  at  his  sturdy  shoulders.  "  Gome,  let 
me  help  you  on  with  your  coat.  It  didn't 
get  very  wet,  after  all ;  only  the  sleeve  a 
Mttlo." 

The  party  now  resumed  their  walk,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  arrived  at 
the  picnic  ground.  They  must  have  been 
absent  much  longer  than  they  had  supposed, 
for  the  picnic,  so  far  as  the  meat  and  drink 
part  of  it  was  concerned,  was  over.  Nor 
were  they  destined  even  to  partake  of  the 
broken  remnants ;  for  poor  Mrs.  Tenterden, 
shortly  before  their  arrival,  had  been  seized 
with  a  bilious  attack,  consequent  in  part 
upon  her  exertions  in  the  dance,  and  partly 
from  having  eaten  a  little  too  much  omelette 
amx  fines  W&e«,  exquisitely  prepared  by  Mrs. 
Danver,  and  was  now  reclining  in  the  shad- 
ow of  Hiawatha's  throne,  snrrounded  by  a 
sympathetic  throng,  while  the  gigantic  par- 
son tenderly  supported  her  head  and  fanned 


her  with  his  hat.  Meantime  her  groans  and 
sighs  were  distressingly  audible,  and  sever- 
al of  the  less  experienced  of  the  spectators 
had  already  made  up  their  minds  that  she 
was  about  to  breathe  her  last. 

"  Oh,  Elinor,  child,  where  have  you  been  f ' 
gasped  the  good  lady,  as  the  girl  hastened 
up.  "  I  thought  you  were  lost.  Ah !  I  de- 
clare I  believe  Fm  going  to  die !  I  declare 
I  think  you  mightn't  have  left  me  all  alone 
here.  Oh  dear!  I  never  was  so  sick  in  my 
life!  You  must  get  me  back  home  some- 
how. I  won't  die  out  here  in  the  woods,  you 
mark  my  words." 

"  Can  we  have  one  of  the  wagons  to  go 
back  in  f "  asked  Elinor  of  Garth.  "  I'm  very 
sorry,"  she  added,  looking  around  at  the 
group,  "but  we  can't  stay,  Tm  afraid. 
There's  no  danger,  you  know,  but  she  is  so 
seldom  ill  that  any  thing  makes  her  think 
she  will  die." 

The  wagon  was  soon  ready,  and  Mrs.  Ten- 
terden was  lifted  into  it  and  made  as  com- 
fortable as  possible  on  a  couch  of  shawls 
and  wraps.  Elinor,  Madge,  and  Golightley 
got  aboard  with  her,  while  Garth  drove  as 
before,  the  minister  and  Mrs.  Danver  re- 
maining behind  to  see  that  the  rest  of  the 
picnickers  got  into  no  mischief.  It  was  now 
late  in  the  afternoon,  the  dry  golden  haze 
which  had  more  or  less  pervaded  the  land- 
scape all  day  began  imperceptibly  to  in- 
crease, and  the  sun  sank  earthward  slowly 
like  a  great  red  fire  balloon  or  Chinese  lan- 
tern. There  was  little  or  no  conversation 
among  the  party,  all  efforts  in  that  direction 
being  resented  by  Mrs.  Tenterden  as  a  heart- 
less disregard  of  the  solemn  fact  of  her  ap- 
proaching dissolution,  and  she  accordingly 
bemoaned  herself,  with  very  slight  interrup- 
tion, during  the  whole  journey. 

At  last,  after  driving  for  what  the  inva- 
lid declared  to  be  hundreds  of  miles,  the 
Danvers'  cottage  was  reached,  and  she  was 
safely  disembarked.  Garth  and  Golightley 
gave  her  each  an  arm  into  the  house,  and 
afterward  lingered  a  while  on  the  steps  with 
Madge,  GJolightley  delivering  himself  of  his 
parting  pleasantries,  while  Garth  stood  by 
silent,  with  his  hands  in  his  coat  pockets, 
and  a  rather  unamiable  smile  on  his  face. 
But.  all  at  once  his  expression  changed ;  he 
felt  in  all  his  pockets  one  after  another,  and 
finally  demanded,  in  a  disturbed  tone,  wheth- 
er either  Golightley  or  Madge  had  seen  him 
drop  a  letter. 

"  How  now  f  the  hillet-doux  lost  f '  cried  the 
former.  "  Ah,  my  dear  boy,  see  the  impru- 
dence of  carrying  such  treasures  to  picnics 
and  forest  walks !  By  George !  it  serves  him 
right.  Miss  Margaret ;  and  I  shouldn't  blame 
you  if  you'd  picked  his  pocket  of  it." 

"  It  was  a  letter  of  importance,"  growled 
Garth,  impatiently,  still  searching  his  pock- 
ets.    "  Have  you  seen  it,  Madge  f" 

"  I  was  trying  to  think,"^id  she,  with 
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her  finger  on  her  lip,  and  her  dark  eyes  fixed 
apprehensively  on  his  face.  "  Oh,  my  dear 
GhEirth,  don't  be  angry !  I'm  afraid  I  do  know 
where  it  might  possibly  be ;  at  least — " 
"  You  have  seen  it  t  Where  t" 
"  Dear  me  I  you  know,  when  you  threw 
down  your  coat,  I  picked  it  up  and  shook 
it  to  get  the  water  off;  and  I'm' afraid,  dear, 
it  must  have  got  shaken  out  of  the  pocket. 
Which  pocket  was  it  in  t" 

"In  this  side  pocket.  That  was  up  by 
the  spring.  I  shall  find  it  there.  Fll  go 
back  at  once,  if  youll  take  the  horses  round, 
uncle." 

"  I'm  sure  I  hope  you  will  find  it,  dear ; 
but  I'm  afraid —  Oh,  Qarth,  had  it  an  en- 
velope t" 

"  Yes — ^no ;  I  left  the  envelope  at  home." 

"  Well,  I  believe  I  saw  something  I  thought 

must  be  a  leaf,  but  I  guess  now  it  must  have 

been  the  letter,  floating  off  down  the  little 


rivulet  from  the  spring.  I  was  so  excited 
in  your  climbing  the  tree  that  I  only  just 
glanced  at  it,  and  then  forgot  all  about  it. 
You  don't  think  that  could  have  been  it, 
dear,  do  you  t" 

"  I'm  afraid  it  was ;  and  it  may  be  in  the 
brook,  or  even  in  the  lake,  by  this  time. 
Well,  I  must  look  for  it.  Luckily  there's  a 
moon.  Tell  father  not  to  sit  up  for  me,  Un- 
cle Gk)lightley.     Good-by." 

He  walked  away,  but  in  a  few  moments 
heard  a  swift  rustling  step  behind  him,  and 
there  was  Madge,  rosy  and  panting. 

"  Say  you'll  forgive  me,  dear  Garth — and 
kiss  me,  won't  you  f  I'm  so  sorry  I  Gk>od- 
by,  dear.     I  do  hope  you'll  find  it." 

He  kissed  her,  and  left  her  standing  in 
the  twilight  road,  rosy,  sparkling,  and  love- 
ly. "  There  never  was  such  a  woman !"  he 
said  to  himself:  ''and  am  not  I  the  luckiest 
and  happiest  of  men  f " 
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MEDICAL  AND  SANITARY  PROQRBS& 

WHAT  has  been  done  in  these  United 
States  of  America  since  the  declara- 
tion of  their  independence  in  the  way  of 
medical  and  sanitary  progress  f  To  answer 
this  question  fully  it  would  be  necessary  to 
write  the  history  of  American  medicine,  for 
which  at  least  a  volume  would  be  required. 
In  undertaking  to  review  the  past  centen- 
nial period,  with  reference  to  this  question, 
within  the  limits  of  a  few  pages,  I  must  be 
content  with  a  large  outline  and  certain 
representative  facts. 

Evidence  of  progress  is  to  be  sought  for 
in  educational  institutions.  At  the  close 
of  the  colonial  government  there  were  two 
American  medical  colleges,  one  in  Philadel- 
phia, the  other  in  New  York ;  the  former  es- 
tablished in  1765,  and  the  latter  in  1768.  The 
operations  of  both  were  suspended  during 
the  Revolutionary  war.  Up  to  that  time 
they  had  conferred  medical  degrees  upon 
less  than  fifty  candidates.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the 
colonies  had  obtained  what  education  they 
possessed  in  commencing  practice  by  having 
served  for  a  period  of  from  three  to  seven 
years  as  apprentices  to  medical  practition- 
ers, the  duties  of  apprenticeship  embracing 
certain  menial  offices  as  well  as  study  and  the 
compounding  of  medicines.  A  favored  few 
were  able  to  resort  to  the  celebrated  schools 
of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Leyden.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  the  two  American  coUeges 
resumed  operations,  and  three  others  came 
into  existence  before  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  namely,  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  Harvard  University,  of  Dartmouth 
College,  and  of  Rutgers  College^  of  New  Jer- 


sey. The  number  of  graduates  from  all  these 
institutions  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  had  not  much  exceeded  two 
hundred.  During  the  first  half  of  the  pres- 
ent century  medical  colleges  were  multi- 
plied nearly  at  the  rate  of  a  new  college 
annually,  distributed  among  the  difierent 
States,  and  many  of  them  established  in 
small  villages.  This  multiplication  and  dis- 
tribution met  the  requirements  of  medical 
education  at  that  time,  in  view  of  the  rapid 
settlement  of  distant  parts  of  our  vast  coun- 
try, stage-coaches  being  the  only  public 
mode  of  traveling  by  land^  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  students  and  practitioners  in  med- 
icine having  limited  pecuniary  resources. 
After  the  extension  of  railway  conmiunica- 
tions  and  the  development  of  the  material 
resources  of  newly  settled  States  and  Terri- 
tories, the  increase  in  the  number  of  col- 
leges was  less,  and  for  the  most  part  it  has 
been  confined  to  metropolitan  or  large 
towns,  many  of  those  in  villages  having 
been  discontinued.  At  the  present  time 
about  seven  thousand  medical  students  at- 
tend annually  the  various  colleges,  and  the 
annual  number  of  graduates  exceeds  two 
thousand.*  During  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  there  has  been  progressive  improve- 
ment in  collegiate  and  extra-collegiate  in- 
struction by  means  of  extension  of  the  terms 
of  lectures,  subdivisions  of  the  different  de- 
partments, the  institution  of  special  courses, 
combining  more  and  more  illustrations  with 
didactic  teaching,  the  systematic  regulation 


*  Tide  Toner^B  AnnaU  qfUtdioal  Prcgrw  for  these 
and  other  etatiatica.    For  the  datea  of  the  eetabUah- 

meiit  of  dlfft^ront  ecboolfl  and  otlmr  cl€tiin»^  vld^!  Ei*Utrjf 
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of  stady  with  recitations,  and  private  leot-  | 
ores  or  demonstrations  in  varioos  branches. 
Without  presumption,  it  may  be  claimed 
in  behalf  of  the  leading  American  medical 
schools  that  especially,  althoagh  not  excln- 
sively,  as  regards  practical  instniction,  they 
compare  favorably  with  the  long-distin- 
goished  schools  in  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Germany. 

In  connection  with  this  sketch  of  edaca- 
tional  inatitntions  it  is  bat  just  to  the  med- 
ical profession  of  this  country  to  present 
certain  facts.  To  this  profession  belongs 
chiefly  whatever  credit  may  pertain  to  the 
rise  and  progress  of  these  institutions  now 
and  in  the  past.  Our  State  Legislatures  in- 
corporate medical  colleges,  and  generally 
charters  are  obtained  witiiout  difficulty. 
Legislative  aid  in  the  way  of  money  is  the 
exception,  not  the  rule,  albeit  it  is  very  evi- 
dent that  well-educated  physicians  and  sur- 
geons are  literally  of  vital  importance  to  the 
public  weal.  As  a  rule,  with  some  notable 
exceptions,  the  pecuniary  means  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  medical  school  are  not 
largely  furnished  either  by  municipal  ap- 
propriations or  private  contributions  from 
other  than  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion. After  having  been  established,  the 
revenue  of  the  colleges  is  derived  commonly 
from  the  fees  of  students :  few  colleges  have 
any  endowment.  A  certain  measure  of  suc- 
cess in  a  medical  school,  as  regards  the  size 
of  its  classes,  is  therefore  essential  to  its 
continuance,  and  its  prosperity  depends  on 
the  number  of  students  attracted  to  it.  The 
primary  organization  and  the  management 
in  all  respects,  including  the  appointment 
of  professors,  are  usually,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  under  the  control  of  the  faculties 
of  the  schools.  These  facts  involve  some 
objections  which  are  plausible,  and  in  a 
meaaure  veritable,  namely,  a  medical  col- 
lege can  not,  without  risk  of  its  prosperity, 
require  a  higher  grade  of  preliminary  edu- 
cation or  of  the  qualifications  for  a  degree 
than  those  institutions  with  which  it  is  in 
immediate  competition,  and  professional  po- 
sitions are  exposed  to  insecurity  from  the 
action  of  coUeagues.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  advantages  which  more  than  out- 
weigh these  objections.  An  active,  honor- 
Able  competition  enforces  the  best  exertions, 
the  selection  of  the  ablest  teachers,  and  .the 
largest  available  facilities  for  instruction. 

Another  fact,  in  justice  to  the  profession, 
should  be  presented,  namely,  there  are  prac- 
tically no  legal  restrictions  on  the  practice 
of  medicine  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Un- 
ion. Not  only  are  licenses  to  practice  easily 
obtained,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  are  legal  pen- 
alties, if  they  exist,  enforced  for  practicing 
without  a  diploma  or  a  license.  The  desire 
for  instructiou  is  therefore  the  leading  mo- 
tive impelling  medical  students  to  resort  to 
medical  schools.    Moreover,  the  classes,  es- 


pecially in  metropolitan  medical  schools, 
consist  in  part  of  licentiates  or  graduates 
who  have  been  for  a  greater  or  less  period 
engaged  in  practice.  Again,  in  the  schools 
which  are  considered  as  ofiTering  the  largest 
advantages  the  classes  preponderate  greatly 
in  numbers  over  those  in  other  schools.  At 
the  present  time  more  than  a  thousand  stu- 
dents and  practitioners  are  in  attendance  at 
the  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York  during 
the  winter,  and  the  winter  classes  in  Phila- 
delphia are  not  much  smaller.  A  consider- 
able proportion  of  the  members  of  the  class- 
es in  these  two  cities  is  from  distant  parts 
of  our  country,  the  fees  are  considerably 
higher  than  in  provincial  schools,  and  the 
expenses  incident  to  city  life  and  long  jour- 
neys are  not  small.  Herein  is  exemplified 
the  strength  of  the  impelling  motive,  name- 
ly,,the  desire  for  instruction ;  and  these  facts 
certainly  denote  a  spirit  of  progress  among 
those  who  are  already,  and  those  who  are 
about  to  become,  members  of  the  medical 
profession. 

We  are  to  look  for  evidence  of  progress 
in  the  number  and  character  of  associa- 
tions for  the  promotion  and  diffusion  of 
medical  knowledge.  Prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tipnary  war  there  was  but  one  State  med- 
ical society.  This  was  formed  in  New  Jer- 
sey in  1766,  but  not  regularly  incorporated 
until  1790.  Shortly  before  the  war  closed, 
the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  was  in- 
corporated. After  the  national  independ- 
ence was  achieved,  associations  were  speed- 
ily organized  in  several  of  the  States.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  they 
existed  in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  New 
Hampshire,  South  Carolina,  Connecticut, 
and  Maryland.  Following  these  were  local 
associations  in  diflerent  counties  and  large 
towns.  At  the  present  time  probably  ev- 
ery State  in  the  Union  has  its  society,  and 
there  are  few  situations  so  remote  or  iso- 
lated as  not  to  be  embraced  within  the 
area  of  some  local  association.  In  1646  a 
convention  of  representatiyes  of  medical  so- 
cieties, hospitals,  and  colleges  throughout 
the  United  States  was  held  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  the  result  was  the  estab- 
lishment, in  1847,  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  which,  excepting  during  the 
late  war  of  the  rebellion,  has  ever  since 
held  annual  meetings  in  different  parts  of 
the  Union.  Quite  recently  (1872)  an  asso- 
ciation has  been  formed  for  the  promotion 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  relating  to  the 
prevention  of  disease.  This,  entitled  the 
Public  Health  Association,  gives  promise  of 
much  usefulness.  National  societies  within 
late  years  have  been  formed  for  the  promo- 
tion and  diffusion  of  knowledge  relating  to 
special  departments  of  medicine — for  exam- 
ple, insanity,  and  diseases  of  the  eye  and 
ear — and  local  societies  of  this  character 
exist  in  most  of  the  larger  cities.    All  of  the 
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nmnerons  associations  originated  with  med- 
ical men,  and  have  been  kept  up  by  their  ef- 
forts. Many  pnblish  Transactions  at  stated 
intervals.  The  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion has  published  twenty-five  large  vol- 
umes, and  the  New  York  State  Medical  So- 
ciety nearly  or  quite  as  many.  Collective- 
ly, the  Transactions  of  the  societies  in  vari- 
ous States  constitute  not  an  inconsiderable 
portion  of  our  periodical  medical  literature. 
The  associations  are  all  voluntary;  mem- 
bership is  not  rendered  obligatory  by  legal 
requirement,  but  in  many,  if  not  in  most, 
parts  of  the  country  it  is  considered  essen- 
tial to  an  unequivocal  professional  status  to 
become  a  member  of  some  regularly  organ- 
ized association.  This  arises  from  the  fact 
that  in  certain  associations  are  vested,  by 
general  agreement,  the  right  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  violations  of  medical  ethics  by 
any  of  their  members,  and  to  reprimand, 
suspend,  or  expel  for  unprofessional  con- 
duct. Passing  by  further  details,  it  may 
be  said  of  our  medical  associations  that  in 
number  and  character  they  denote  a  gener- 
al and  active  co-operation  of  the  practi- 
tioners of  medicine  for  the  promotion  and 
difiusion  of  knowledge,  to  which  may  be 
added  the  maintenance  and  elevation  of  the 
honor  and  usefulness  of  the  profession.  The 
associations  thus  furnish  evidence,  while 
they  are  also  important  means,  of  medical 
sanitary  progress. 

The  literature  of  a  particular  province  of 
science  and  art,  for  a  given  period,  offers  a 
good  criterion  of  the  progress  made  during 
that  period.  This  statement  is  as  applica- 
ble to  medicine  as  to  any  department  of 
knowledge.  Comparing  the  present  with 
the  past,  in  this  aspect,  as  in  other  points  of 
contrast  due  consideration  is  to  be  given  to 
the  difference  in  population,  which  at  the 
time  independence  was  declared  was  not 
much  over  3,000,000,  while  at  the  present 
time  it  is  estimated  to  be  about  40,000,000.* 

During  the  colonial  government  there 
was  not  entire  absence  of  an  American  med- 
ical literature.  Davis  gives  a  list  of  twen- 
ty-eight publications,  most  of  which  were 
work^  of  sinfilL  or  fuodemt^  Bize,  but  several 
of  them  poascjjHttig  much  merit  on  the  score 
of  orlgLtmUty  atid  ability.  There  w^  no 
Amencan  medical  periodical  during  this  pe- 
riod, the  firat  being  the  Medical  /?e^o*itorj,the 
pubiicatinn  of  which  was  commeucml  Lu  the 
city  of  New  York  in  1707.  This  was  a  quar- 
terly of  about  150  pages,  ably  condiictedj  and 
ltd  ptibli cation  ceased  with  the  ti?venty-third 
volume*  In  1804  the  publication  of  two 
medical  journals  was  commenced  in  PUila* 
delpbla.  The  subsequent  multiplication  of 
Uiedieal  periodicals  and  their  publit'Atioti  in 
different  parts  of  tb©  Unioa  constitute  strik- 
mg  evldeuce  of  progress.     At  the  present 


•  TcmcTj  op.  clL 


time  there  are  between  thirty  and  forty  med- 
ical Journals  published  in  the  United  States, 
not  including  the  Transactions  of  societies, 
hospital  reports,  and  other  publications  prop- 
erly belonging  to  periodical  literature.  The 
history  of  medical  journalism  in  this  country 
during  the  last  half  century  would  show 
many  changes,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  a 
quarterly  journal,  The  American  Journal  of 
Medical  Sciences,  established  in  1827,  succeed- 
ing the  Philadelphia  Journal  of  the  Medical 
and  Physical  Sdencee,  established  in  1820,  still 
lives,  the  arrangement  of  contents  never 
having  been  changed,  the  present  publisher 
the  successor  of  the  house  which  from  the 
first  issued  this,  as  also  the  preceding  work, 
and  conducted  now  by  the  same  able  editor 
as  over  forty  years  ago.  The  Boston  Medic- 
al and  Surgical  Journal^  with  divers  changes, 
has  been  in  existence  for  about  the  same 
length  of  time. 

The  bibliography  of  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century  embraces  not  a  few  able 
works,  among  which  the  voluminous  writ- 
ings of  Rush  are  prominent.  The  standard 
works  and  text-books,  however,  were  chiefly 
of  foreign  authorship.  During  the  second 
quarter  the  number  of  works  by  American 
authors  had  largely  increased,  the  list  em- 
bracing acceptable  text-books  in  anatomy, 
physiology,  surgery,  midwifery,  the  practice 
of  medicine,  and  the  materia  medica.  Then, 
as  now,  the  absence  of  any  international 
copyright  restrictions  favored  the  republi- 
cation of  works  by  British  in  preference  to 
those  by  native  authors,  the  former  having 
the  advantage  of  a  success  already  acquired, 
and  the  reprint  requiring  no  royalty.  Here 
is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  develop- 
ment and  progress  of  a  national  literatmre 
which,  in  justice  to  American  authors,  should 
be  borne  in  mind.  Notwithstanding  this 
obstacle,  and  a  prevailing  sentiment  that 
exotics  transplanted  from  the  older  coim- 
tries,  as  a  matter  of  course,  are  superior  to 
native  productions,  the  increase  of  original 
books  has  been  progressive  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  At  this  moment  the  ma- 
jority of  the  works  recognized  by  medical 
schools  and  the  profession  as  text- books  in 
the  different  departments  of  medical  educa- 
tion are  by  American  authors,  and  there  ate 
few  topics  within  the  range  of  the  science 
and*art  of  medicine  which  are  not  credita- 
bly represented  in  onr  own  literatiire.  At 
the  same  timOf  foreign  books  and  periodical 
publicatiotis  now,  as  heretofore,  have  a  large 
circulation  in  this  country.  Our  native 
productions  do  not  displace  exotica,  but  both 
tlouriah  together^  compoting  with  a  fair  ri* 
valry. 

Medical  progress,  as  evidenced  in  the  lit- 
oratnrc  of  tiu'dicine,is  more  t?specially  mark* 
ed  in  worlcA  of  a  practical  clianirkr.  Thii 
is  owing  to  the  fart  tliat  the  vaat  ui^jority 
of  those  who  puiitue  niedical  nkitiies  in  thi» 
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eoQDtry  have  ohiefly  in  view  the  daties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  practitioner.  The 
prosecution  of  researches  of  a  purely  scien- 
tific character,  having  no  immediate  prac- 
tical bearing,  is  comparatively  rare.  It  is 
easy  to  explain  the  lack  of  progress  in  this 
direction,  as  shown  by  comparison  with  oth- 
er conntries.  The  rapid  increase  of  oar  pop- 
ulation and  its  extension  over  new  territory 
have  involved  a  large  demand  for  practi- 
tioners, a  large  proportion  of  whom  are,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  isolated  as  regaoxls 
much  interconrse  with  each  other,  and 
therefore  obliged  to  depend  greatly  on 
their  own  resources  in  medical  and  surgical 
practice.  Hence  a  predominant  desire  for 
knowledge  which  is  plainly  and  directly 
practicaL  Another  and  more  potential  rea- 
son is  the  absence  of  inducements  or  even 
encouragement  for  purely  scientific  research- 
es beyond  their  intrinsic  attractions.  Our 
collegiate  institutions,  from  want  of  endow- 
ment, are  unable  to  make  adequate  provis- 
ions for  investigations  which  have  no  ap- 
preciable relations  to  practical  teaching; 
the  policy  of  our  State  governments,  al- 
ready referred  to,  is  to  leave  the  cultivation 
of  all  the  departments  of  medicine  in  the 
hands  of  the  medical  profession,  without 
ofiering  incitements  or  rewards,  and  the 
spirit  of  emulation  is  not  what  it  would 
be  were  there  a  larger  number  in  the  field 
of  original  scientific  investigations.  These 
are  the  reasons  for  the  fsbct  that  the  med- 
ical literature  of  this  country  up  to  the 
present  time,  as  compared  with  that  of  oth- 
er countries,  is  deficient  in  what  may  be 
distinguished  as  scientific  in  contrast  with 
practical  medicine.  A  list  of  American  pub- 
lications relating  to  medicine  and  sanitary 
science  during  the  last  hundred  years  would 
ihow  a  steadily  increasing  progress  in  this 
direction,  and  such  a  list  would  include  not 
an  inconsiderable  number  of  works  of  a 
purely  scientific  character.  The  reader  who 
may  desire  information  concerning  the  med- 
ical bibliography  of  our  country  is  referred 
to  a  late  publication,  entitled  HUtary  of 
Aw^ervMM  Medical  Literature  from  1776  to  the 
Freeent  Tkme,  by  Professor  S.  D.  Gross,  of 
Philadelphia. 

Within  the  past  few  years  subjects  relat- 
ing to  sanitary  knowledge  have  entered  into 
our  literature  more  largely  than  heretofore. 
The  publications  by  Health  Boards  have 
been  of  much  interest  and  value.  These 
snbjects  have  also  occupied  a  considerable 
share  of  medical  journals  and  the  Transac- 
tions of  medical  associations,  and  at  the 
present  time  there  is  at  least  one  journal 
devoted  specially  to  this  department  of 
knowledge.  It  is  fair  to  acknowledge  that 
the  zeoent  aotivity  in  this  direction  is  in  a 
gnsi  aa—inre  due  to  the  labors  prosecuted 
miiv  g^fwniHiental  co-operation  and  sup- 
Mrt  Ir  CmmI  Britain  and  other  countries. 


The  attention  now  given  to  what  has  been 
called  "  preventive  medicine*'  may  be  espe- 
cially referred  to  as  evidence  of  progress. 
To  promote  public  health  by  removing  or 
lessening  the  causes  of  disease,  to  forestall 
epidemics  and  endemics  or  arrest  their 
course,  are  objects  of  medical  science  high- 
er in  importance  than  therapeutics.  ThA 
truth  of  this  statement  is  recognized  by  the 
philosophic  and  philanthropic  physician; 
and  there  is  ground  for  the  belief  that  al- 
ready the  study  of  sanitary  science  has  led 
to  the  saving  of  much  life.  Were  it  con- 
sistent with  the  limits  of  this  article,  I 
might  cite  the  facts  in  the  history  of  epi- 
demic cholera  in  the  city  of  New  York  in 
1866  and  1867  as  proof  that  by  prompt  and 
efficient  preventive  measures  this  disease 
may  be  effectually  ''  stamped  out.''*  Sani- 
tary science  and  medical  science  are  to  a 
great  extent  convertible  terms,  as  implied 
in  the  name,  preventive  medicine.  The 
prevention  of  diseases  is  the  practical  re- 
sult of  our  knowledge  of  their  character 
and  causes.  Our  knowledge  of  the  causes 
of  diseases,  more  especially  of  the  special 
causes  which  give  rise  to  epidemics  and  en- 
demics, is  confessedly  defective ;  thus  far  in 
the  history  of  medical  and  sanitary  prog- 
ress we  have  been  obliged  to  content  our- 
selves with  the  investigation  of  their  laws 
without  being  able  to  determine  with  pos- 
itiveness  their  essential  nature  and  mode 
of  production.  Conceding  this,  it  is,  per- 
haps, not  an  extravagant  assertion  to  say 
that,  with  our  present  knowledge  and  ex- 
X»erience,  by  means  of  the  skillful  employ- 
ment of  disinfecting  agents,  together  with 
other  sanitary  measares,  the  prevalence  of 
certain  diseases — epidemic  cholera  and  yel- 
low fever — ^is  within  the  power  of  scien- 
tific control.  In  this  direction  of  progress 
there  is  reason  to  hope  that  much  will  be 
accomplished  by  continued  investigations. 
For  carr3ring  on  these  investigations  and 
enforcing  sanitary  measures  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  public  and  legal  powers  is  es- 
sential; hence  the  importance  of  awakening 
public  interest  on  the  subject,  and  diffasing 
as  far  as  practicable  popular  information. 

In  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  im- 
provement in  quarantine  regulations.  The 
problem  in  the  department  of  sanitary  sci- 
ence relating  to  quarantine  is  to  provide  to 
the  utmost  extent  for  the  public  health, 
with  the  least  interference  with  personal 
freedom  and  the  interests  of  conmierce.  A 
review  of  the  history  of  quarantine  laws 
would  show  how  great  has  been  the  progress 
toward  the  solution  of  this  problem,  as  a 
result  of  the  increase  of  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  disease  and  of  preventive  meas- 
ures.    From  the  necessity  of  resisting  a 


*  Vide  reports  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health* 
New  Tork,  for  these  yeara  ^^^  j 
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temptation  to  enter  into  details,  I  must  be 
content  with  the  general  statement  that  the 
quarantine  regulations  of  our  large  commer- 
cial cities  at  the  present  time  exemplify  the 
progress  made  within  late  years  in  this  most 
important  matter.* 

Medical  and  sanitary  progress,  as  evi- 
denced by  important  discoveries  or  improve- 
ments, next  claims  attention.  Of  course 
those  originating  in  this  country  are  more 
especially  characteristic  of  American  prog- 
ress, yet  the  ready  adoption  of  discoveries 
and  improvements  which  have  originated  in 
other  countries  is  significant  of  a  progress- 
ive spirit. 

The  greatest  event  in  the  medical  history 
of  the  last  centennial  period,  the  whole 
world  included,  was  the  announcement  of 
the  discovery  of  vaccination.  Jenner  an- 
nounced his  discovery  in  a  paper  ''printed 
for  the  author''  in  1798.  He  had  desired 
that  the  paper  should  appear  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  but 
it  was  declined  by  that  learned  body  on  the 
ground  that  its  publication  would  damage 
the  reputation  which  the  author  had  ^- 
ready  acquired  by  some  observations  on  the 
cuckoo  I  If  we  recognize  as  a  criterion  of 
the  importance  of  a  discovery  the  saving  of 
human  life,  that  of  Jenner  far  transcends 
any  other  in  the  history  of  the  world.  A 
medical  writer  in  1849  represents  the  num- 
ber of  lives  saved  as  follows :  "  In  England 
alone  the  absolute  mortality  from  small-pox 
is  less  by  20,000  a  year  than  it  was  half  a 
century  ago.  If  a  similar  rate  of  reduction 
in  the  numjl>er  of  deaths  from  small-pox 
holds  good,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve is  the  case,  in  the  other  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  then,  out  of  the  220,000,000  of  peo- 
ple that  inhabit  this  quarter  of  the  globe, 
400,000  or  500,000  fewer  now  die  of  small- 
pox than,  with  a  similar  population,  would 
have  died  from  this  malady  fifty  years  ago. 
During  the  long  European  wars  con- 
nected with  and  following  the  French  Rev- 
olution it  has  been  calculated  that  five  or 
six  millions  of  human  lives  were  lost.  In 
Europe  vaccination  has  already  preserved 
from  death  a  greater  number  of  human  be- 
ings than  were  sacrificed  during  the  course 
of  these  wars.  The  lancet  of  Jenner  has 
saved  far  more  human  lives  than  the  sword 
of  Napoleon  destroyed."! 

The  introduction  of  vaccination  met  with 
virulent  opposition  in  England.  It  was 
scouted  by  many  as  entailing  on  man  dis- 
eases of  inferior  animals,  as  ^ely  to  cause 
a  physical  and  mental  deterioration  of  the 
human  race,  and  as  an  impious  attempt  at 


*  The  reader  interested  in  this  matter  Is  referred  to 
a  paper  entitled  Quarantine:  Cfeneral  Prine^>let  of- 
feeting  ito  Organization^  by  S.  Oakley  Vanderpoel, 
M.D.,  Health  Officer  of  the  port  of  New  York,  etc, 
187& 

t  Sir  Jamee  Simpson  on  aniitheiini  etc,  1849. 


interference  with  the  ordinances  of  Provi- 
dence, so  that  many  years  elapsed  before 
the  importance  of  the  discovery  was  prac- 
tically recognized  in  the  country  so  much 
honored  by  the  nativity  of  the  discoverer. 
We  have  a  right  to  take  credit  for  the 
promptness  with  which  vaccination  was 
adopted  in  this  country,  and  for  its  being 
popularized  with  comparatively  small  oppo- 
sition. In  1799  Professor  Benjamin  Water- 
house,  in  Boston,  having  obtained  the  virus 
from  Jenner,  vaccinat^  four  of  his  own 
children.  In  1801  Dr.  Valentine  Seaman 
procured  virus  frx>m  the  arm  of  a  patient 
who  had  bjsen  vaccinated  by  Dr.  Water- 
house,  and  performed  the  first  vaccination 
in  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  in  1802  an  in- 
stitution was  established  in  New  York  for 
the  purpose  of  vaccinating  the  poor  gratui- 
tously and  keeping  up  a  supply  of  the  virus. 
Not  going  into  further  details,  may  not  the 
introduction  of  vaccination  in  this  country 
be  cited  as  indicating  at  that  day  a  spirit 
of  medical  and  sanitaiy  progress  f 

Numerous  examples  of  the  ready  adoption 
in  this  country  of  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments of  lesser  magnitude  than  the  discov- 
ery of  vaccination  might  be  cited  in  illus- 
tration of  a  spirit  of  progress.  I  will 
mention  but  two  of  these,  namely,  the  dis- 
covery of  auscultation,  and  the  employment 
of  the  thermometer  in  the  study  of  diseases. 
Laennec's  discovery  of  auscultation  was  an 
event  of  great  importance  in  the  history  of 
medicine.  By  means  of  the  physical  signs 
determined  by  listening  to  sounds  within 
the  chest,  the  different  affections  of  the 
lungs  and  heart  are  now  readily  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  and  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  symptoms  and  laws  of  these  af- 
fections has  been  brought  to  great  perfec- 
tion. The  great  work  by  Laennec  on  aus- 
cultation was  published  in  Paris  in  1619. 
It  was  translated  into  English  by  Dr. 
Forbes,  of  London,  in  1821.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  new  method  of  examination 
was  not  at  once  appreciated  either  in  France 
or  other  countries  in  Europe.  It  met  with 
indifference,  skepticism,  and  ridicule.  At 
that  time  crossing  the  Atlantic  for  medical 
improvement  was  a  great  undertaking. 
Nevertheless,  not  a  few  of  the  young  med- 
ical men  of  this  country  resorted  to  Paris, 
London,  and  Edinburgh  with  that  purpose. 
The  stethoscope  of  Laennec,  through  their 
agency,  was  speedily  In  use  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  writer  can  testify  that, 
as  far  back  as  1832,  the  facts  of  ausculta- 
tion entered  largely  into  medical  teaching. 
At  this  time  an  important  physical  sign  had 
been  discovered  by  a  most  promising  Amer- 
ican physician,  who  died  as  he  was  Just  en- 
tering upon  an  active  professional  hib,* 
In  1^  a  prize  was  offered  for  ooii^^etitiv)9 


*  Jamee  Jaokaon,  Jva.,  otWmtKtk 
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dissertatiops  on  tliis  together  with  other 
methods  of  exploration,  the  snccessfol  com- 
petitor being  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  whose 
early  labors  in  medicine  were  of  a  character 
to  occasion  in  the  minds  of  those  devoted  to 
this  department  of  knowledge  a  feeling  of 
regret  that  his  talents  have  been  diverted 
to  the  pursuits  of  literature,  in  which  he 
has  achieved  such  great  distinction. 

The  employment  of  the  thermometer  in 
practical  medicine  is  of  recent  date.  Al- 
though advocated  and  to  some  extent  ex- 
emplified by  previous  medical  observers,  it 
is  chiefly  owing  to  the  labors  of  Wnn- 
derlich,  in  Germany,  that  this  instrument 
is  now  in  common  use  in  the  practice  of 
medicine.  Simple  as  seems  the  proposi- 
tion to  determine  the  heat  of  the  body  in 
diseases  by  exact  measurement,  in  place  of 
the  fallacious  evidence  afforded  by  the  sen- 
sations of  the  patient  or  the  physician's 
touch,  its  importance  has  only  been  appre- 
ciated within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years. 
Wnnderlich's  labors  have  established  cer- 
tain thermometric  laws  in  disease  which 
are  now  considered  as  of  great  value  in  es- 
timating danger  and  in  discriminating  dis- 
eases from  each  other.  The  promptness  with 
which  medical  thermometry  was  adopted  in 
this  country,  and  the  very  general  use  of 
the  thermometer,  may  be  mentioned  as  evi- 
dence of  a  spirit  of  progress.* 

Passing  now  to  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments originated  in  this  country,  I  must  re- 
strict myself  to  certain  of  those  which  are 
prominent,  overlooking  much  that  it  would 
be  culpable  to  omit  in  a  history  of  American 
medicine.  Adopting  a  chronological  ar- 
rangement, the  formidable  surgical  opera- 
tion known  as  ovariotomy  is  the  first  in  the 
series. 

This  operation  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  by  Ephraim  McDowell,  of  Danville, 
Kentucky,  in  1809.  After  having  performed 
it  in  two  other  instances,  he  reported  very 
briefly  the  three  cases  in  the  EdecHo  Bep&r^ 
lory  and  Analytical  Eeview,  in  1616.  The  op- 
eration was  successful  in  each  of  the  three 
cases.  He  subsequently  performed  it  ten 
times,  making  the  whole  number  of  cases 
thirteen,  of  which  eight,  at  least,  were  suc- 
cessfuL  Although  never  before  performed, 
the  possibility  and  propriety  of  the  opera- 
tion had  been  advocated,  especially  by  John 
Bell,  a  distinguished  teacher  of  anatomy 
and  surgery  in  Edinburgh.  McDowell  was 
a  private  pupil  of  Bell  in  1793  and  1794,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  determination  was 
then  formed  to  undertake  the  operation 
whenever  the  opportunity  ofiTered. 

McDowell's  report  of  cases  was  received 


*  The  remarkfl  lb  relation  to  the  thennometer  are 
equally  applicable  to  two  still  more  recent  improve- 
menta  in  the  means  of  inrestigating  the  phenomena 
of  dtteam,  namely,  the  ophthalmoscope  and  the  laiyn- 
goBcope. 


with  incredulity,  and  the  operation  was  not 
repeated  by  any  other  surgeon  until  the 
year  1621,  when  it  was  performed  by  Nathan 
Smith,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Yale  College. 
It  was  performed  by  the  latter  surgeon  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  M^Dowell^s  previous 
operations.  For  more  than  twenty  years  it 
was  practically  almost  ignored  in  this  coun- 
try, and  during  the  next  twenty  years  it  en- 
countered much  opposition  from  members 
of  the  medical  profession.  Within  the  last 
fifteen  years  this  opposition  has  in  a  great 
measure  ceased,  and  the  number  of  opera- 
tions has  progressively  increased,  so  that  in 
1871  the  number  of  reported  cases  amounted 
to  739,  an  analysis  of  660  of  the  cases  giving 
a  success  of  sixty-eight  per  cent.* 

MDowell^s  report  of  his  first  three  cases 
was  published  in  Great  Britain  in  1824. 
Here  too  it  was  received  with  incredulity. 
The  editor  of  the  most  influential  of  the 
English  medical  Journals  at  that  time,  the 
M&koal  and  Chirurgioal  Beview,  applied  the 
quotation,  Credat  JudcBUSf  non  ego.  Subse- 
quently he  used  this  language :  "  In  despite 
of  all  that  has  been  written  respecting  this 
cruel  operation,  we  entirely  disbelieve  that 
it  has  ever  been  performed  with  success,  nor 
do  we  think  it  ever  wilL''  Having  quoted 
this  extract,  another  should  be  added,  taken 
from  the  same  Journal  of  the  following  year 
(1826) :  "  A  back  settlement  of  America — 
Kentucky — ^has  beaten  the  mother  country, 
nay,  Europe  itself,  with  all  the  boasted  sur^ 
geons  thereof,  in  the  fearfol  and  formidable 
operation  of  gastrotomy  with  extraction  of 
diseased  ovaries.  In  the  second  volume  of 
this  series  we  adverted  to  the  cases  of  Dr. 
M'Dowell,  of  Kentucky,  published  by  Mr. 
Lizars,  of  Edinburgh,  and  expressed  our- 
selves as  skeptical  respecting  their  authen- 
ticity. Dr.  Coates,  however,  has  now  given 
us  much  more  cause  for  wonder  at  the  suc- 
cess of  Dr.  McDowell ;  for  it  api>ears  that 
out  of  five  cases  operated  on  in  Kentucky 
by  Dr.  M'Dowell,  four  recovered  after  the 
operation,  and  only  one  died.  There  were 
circumstances  in  the  narratives  of  the  first 
three  cases  that  caused  misgivings  in  our 
minds,  for  which  uncharitableness  we  ask 
pardon  of  Gk)d  and  Dr.  M'Dowell  of  Dan- 
ville." The  first  cases  in  Scotland  proving 
unsuocessAil,  the  operation  was  not  repeat- 
ed for  twenty  years.  In  England  it .  was 
first  successfully  performed  in  1836.  Here, 
as  in  America,  under  considerable  violent 
opposition,  operations  within  the  last  twen- 
ty years  have  multiplied  rapidly,  so  that  in 
1863,  377  cases  had  been  reported,  sixty  per 
cent,  of  which  had  been  successful.  In  1870 
the  number  of  operations  performed  in  En- 
gland had  increased  to  1000  or  1100,  more 
than  300  having  been  performed  by  one  sur- 
geon.   In  France  ovariotomy  was  first  per- 

*  Peaalee  on  OTariaii  tnmors,  187S. 
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formed  in  1844,  and  was  sncoessM.  The  I 
operation  was  here  denounced  by  distin- 
guished surgeons.  In  1870  there  had  been 
reports  of  190  operations,  all  but  seven  aft- 
er 1862,  the  percentage  of  success  being  less 
than  in  England  and  America.  In  Germany 
in  1870  there  had  been  180  operations,  with 
a  percentage  of  only  forty-one  per  cent,  of 
recoveries.* 

I  have  cited  the  foregoing  historical  facts 
in  order  that  the  non-medical  reader  may  io 
some  extent  appreciate  the  importance  of 
this  operation.  That  it  has  saved  many 
lives  can  not  be  doubted ;  and  if  in  some 
instances  life  might  not  have  been  destroy- 
ed by  the  disease,  the  successful  perform- 
ance of  the  operation  has  relieved  patients 
from  a  distressing  burden  and  deformity. 
Its  origination,  therefore,  is  one  of  the 
prominent  events  illustrative  of  American 
medical  progress.  When  the  large  size  of 
the  ovarian  tumors  is  considered,  together 
with  the  nature  of  the  operation— opening 
the  abdomen  by  a  long  incision,  and  expos- 
ing the  contained  viscera— one  can  not  but 
a^ire  the  boldness,  self-confidence,  and 
philanthropy  which  led  to  this  great  surgic- 
al achievement. 

Other  important  surgical  operations  were 
performed  in  this  country  for  the  first  time 
not  long  after  the  operations  of  McDowell. 
Early  in  the  past  centennial  period  the 
great  John  Hunter  introduced  a  new  oper- 
ation for  the  cure  of  popliteal  aneurism. 
Previously  the  operation  had  been  opening 
the  aneurismal  sac,  removal  of  the  fibrinous 
or  bloody  clots  contained  within  it,  and  ty- 
ing the  artery  above  and  below  it— an  op- 
eration attended  with  not  a  little  risk  of 
life  from  loss  of  blood  and  subsequent  dan- 
gers, rendering  it  often  unsuccessful.  The 
Hunterian  operation,  as  it  was  termed,  con- 
sisted in  tying  the  femoral  artery  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  tumor,  leaving  the  latter  to 
diminish  or  disappear  from  the  gradual  ab- 
sorption of  its  contents.  An  account  of 
this  great  improvement  in  surgery  was  first 
published  in  1787. 

Hunter's  operation  opened  up  a  new  field 
in  practical  surgery,  namely,  the  ligation  of 
arteries  of  a  still  larger  size,  not  only  in  cases 
of  aneurism,  but  to  arrest  hemorrhages,  and 
for  the  relief  or  cure  of  certain  local  affec- 
tions. Successive  operations  in  this  new 
field  are  among  the  most  striking  of  the 
events  denoting  progress  during  the  next 
thirty  years.  -  American  surgeons  took  a 
prominent  part  in  these  operations.  Aber- 
nethy  tied  the  external  iliac  artery,  in  the 
groin,  for  aneurism  in  1802.  Stevens  in  San- 
ta Cruz  and  Atkinson  in  England  had  tied 
the  internal  iliac  artery,  the  former  with 
and  the  latter  without  success,  when  the 
operation  was  successfully  performed  by  S. 


*  For  further  detaik  vide  Peailee,  op.  dt 


Pomeroy  White,  of  Hudson,  New  York,  in 
1827.  Id  the  same  year  Valentine  Mott  sue- 
cessfuUy  tied  the  common  iliac  artery  in  a 
case  of  aneurism.  This  artery  had  been 
tied  but  once  previously,  and  in  that  in- 
stance the  operator  was  an  American  sur- 
geon, Gibson,  then  of  Maryland,  afterward 
of  Philadelphia.  In  the  latter  case  the  op- 
eration was  to  arrest  hemorrhage  after  a 
wound  in  the  abdomen.  The  carotid  artery 
on  one.  side  was  first  tied  by  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  in  1808.  At  that  time  probably  no 
surgeon  would  have  ventured  to  tie  the 
common  carotid  artery  on  both  sides.  This 
was  done  in  1829,  by  Mussey,  an  American 
surgeon,  twelve  days  intervening  between 
the  two  operations.  The  disease  was  aneu- 
rism by  anastomosis ;  the  aneurismal  tumor 
was  afrerward  removed,  and  the  patient  re- 
covered. 

Tying  the  subclavian  artery  above  the 
collar-bone  had  been  attempted  by  Sir  Ast- 
ley Cooper,  and  the  operation  abandoned, 
in  1809.  Subsequently  the  operation  had 
been  performed  in  Great  Britain  four  times, 
but  in  each  case  without  success,  when  it 
was  for  the  first  time  successfully  perform- 
ed by  Wright  Post,  of  New  York,  in  1817. 
In  1818  Valentine  Mott  performed  the  diffi- 
cult and  bold  operation  of  tying  the  in- 
nominate artery.  This  operation,  in  the 
language  of  his  biographer.  Professor  Gross, 
"gave  him  a  world-wide  reputation,  and 
placed  him  in  the  very  foremost  rank  of  the 
illustrious  surgeons  of  his  day."  To  appre- 
ciate the  operation,  some  knowledge  of  an- 
atomy and  physiology  is  requisite.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  innominate  artery,  situ- 
ated in  "  fearful  proximity  to  the  heaxt,"  is 
the  vessel  which  distributes  the  blood  to  the 
right  side  of  the  head  and  the  right  upper 
extremity.  Cutting  off  suddenly  with  a 
ligature  the  flow  of  blood  through  this  ves- 
sel, the  reliance  for  the  circulation  of  blood 
in  the  parts  just  mentioned  is  upon  the  com- 
munications between  its  branches  and  those 
of  other  arteries.  Appreciating  the  sense 
of  responsibility  which  the  surgeon  must 
have  felt  in  venturing  on  such  an  operation 
for  the  first  time,  we  can  sympathize  in  the 
intense  anxiety  as  thus  described  by  his  biog- 
rapher: "Doubtful  whether  so  large  a  quan- 
tity of  blood  could  suddenly  be  intercepted 
so  near  the  heart  without  very  serious  ef- 
fects upon  the  brain,  he  drew  the  cord  very 
gradually,  with  his  eyes  intently  fixed  upon 
the  patient's  countenance,  determined  to 
withdraw  it  instantly  if  any  alarming  symp- 
toms should  arise.  His  feelings  had  been 
wrought  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  we  may 
therefore  easily  imagine  the  relief  he  expe- 
rienced when  he  perceived,  to  use  his  own 
language,  '  no  change  of  feature  or  agita- 
tion of  body.'"  The  operation  was  not  suo- 
oessfril,  the  patient  dying  from  secondary 
^hemorrhage  twenty-two  day^  after  it»  per- 
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formanoe ;  the  fact,  however,  that  sc/large  a 
▼eesel  may  be  tied  with  impunity  was  dem- 
onstrated. The  operation  was  afterward 
repeatedly  performed,  without  success,  ow- 
ing to  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage.  It 
was  reserved  for  an  American  surgeon  at 
length  to  perform  it  with  complete  success. 
In  1864  this  artery  was  tied  by  A.  W.  Smyth, 
of  New  Orleans.  Repeated  hemorrhages 
having  taken  place,  as  in  the  other  cases, 
Smyth,  fifty-four  days  after  the  oi>eration, 
tied  another  of  the  arteries  carrying  blood 
to  the  brain — ^the  vertebral  artery — ^and  by 
this  second  operation  the  loss  of  blood  was 
controlled.    The  patient  recovered. 

I  have  referred  to  the  tying  of  large  ar- 
teries with  some  detail,  because  these  suo- 
oessive  operations  represent  important  dis- 
coveries and  improvements.  It  has  been 
seen  that  with  these  operations  the  sur- 
geons of  this  country  were  in  no  small  meas- 
ure identified.  I  do  not  refer  to  other  great 
surgical  operations  performed  by  Mott  and 
others,  showing  knowledge,  skill,  and  bold- 
ness in  the  operations.  It  would  be  an  in- 
justice to  distinguished  members  of  the 
profession  to  omit  doing  this  were  I  writing 
a  history  of  American  medicine ;  but  the  ob- 
ject of  this  sketch,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
is  not  to  do  honor  to  the  individuals  by 
whose  attainmento  and  labors  the  profession 
has  been  honored,  but  to  cite  representative 
facts  as  illustrative  of  progress. 

The  next  important  event  belonging  in 
this  series  pertains  to  physiology,  namely, 
the  remarkable  observations  of  Beaumont 
in  relation  to  digestion.  A  Canadian  boat- 
man, named  Alexis  San  Martin,  from  an  ao- 
^dental  discharge  of  a  musket  loaded  with 
buckshot,  was  wounded  in  the  abdomen,  and 
recovered  with  a  permanent  opening  into  the 
stomach.  He  was  under  the  care  of  Beau- 
mont, a  surgeon  of  the  United  States  army, 
who  at  once  recognised  the  opportunity  of 
making  important  observations  and  experi- 
ments, the  opening  enabling  him  to  with- 
draw the  contents  of  the  stomach  at  will 
without  any  iigury  to  the  patient.  Prior 
to  this  time  it  had  been  ascertained  that 
the  processes  of  digestion  in  the  stomach 
were  dependent  on  the  presence  of  a  se- 
<aet6d  liquid — ^the  gastric  Juice.  This  liquid, 
however,  had  never  been  obtained  in  so 
laxge  quantity  and  in  such  a  state  of  purity 
as  was  now  practicable.  Beaumont,  secur- 
ing the  co-operation  of  the  patient,  and 
keeping  him  dally  under  observation  from 
the  year  1825  to  1833,  studied  with  great 
patience  and  ability  the  character  of  this 
li(|uid  when  withdrawn  from  the  stomach, 
and  the  successive  changes  taking  place  in 
the  aliment  during  digestion.  The  effects 
of  the  gastric  Juice  upon  different  kinds  of 
nutriment  out  of  the  body  were  carefully 
observed;  the  relative  digestibility  of  the 
various  articles  of  food  within  the  stomach 


was  accurately  determined,  and  the  effects 
of  disturbing  extrinsic  influences  were  noted. 
Beaumont  published  an  account  of  his  ex- 
periments and  observations  in  1834.  This 
event  was  one  of  great  importance  in  the 
progress  of  physiology.  The  facts  contain- 
ed in  his  publication  at  this  day  are  to  be 
found  in  the  physiological  text-books  of  all 
countries.  Within  late  years  experimental 
physiologists  have  been  accustomed  to  pro- 
duce, in  inferior  animals,  especially  in  the 
dog,  an  artificial  communication  with  the 
interior  of  the  stomach  such  as  was  occa- 
sioned by  accident  in  the  case  of  the  Cana- 
dian boatman,  in  order  to  obtain  the  gastric 
Juice,  and  to  demonstrate  its  effect  upon 
food  both  within  and  without  the  organ. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  results  of 
these  experiments  and  observations  could 
not  be  considered  as  representing,  in  all  re- 
gards, facts  pertaining  to  digestion  in  man, 
and  hence,  as  furnishing  a  standard  for  com- 
parison, those  made  by  Beaumont  are  in- 
valuable. 

I  come  now  to  the  crowning  event  in  the 
history  of  American  medical  and  sanitary 
progress  during  the  last  centennial  period. 
If  it  be  admitted  that  every  thing  pertain- 
ing to  the  physical  universe  and  to  living 
beings  is  in  conformity  with  an  infinitely 
intelligent  and  wise  government,  diseases 
exist  for  certain  purposes,  and  the  means 
of  preventing,  controlling,  and  ameliorating 
them  acquired  by  human  knowledge  are  not 
left  to  chance.  The  history  of  medical  and 
sanitary  progress  in  the  past  shows  that 
epochs  characterized  by  great  discoveries 
do  not  occur  in  rapid  succession.  Jenner's 
discovery  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  con- 
stituted a  great  epoch.  The  discovery  of 
the  useftil  application  of  anesthetics  may 
be  considered  as  constituting  the  second 
great  epoch  within  the  last  centennial  pe- 
riod. Had  it  been  announced  a  century 
ago  that  ere  long  surgical  operations  were 
to  be  divested  of  suffering,  that  the  law  of 
distress  in  child-birth  imposed  upon  woman 
in  the  primeval  curse  was  to  be  abrogated, 
and  that  pain  need  no  longer  be  an  element 
in  many  diseases,  would  not  such  an  an- 
nouncement have  seemed  as  marvelous,  to 
say  the  least,  as  that,  by  means  of  steam, 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  might  be  traversed  in 
less  than  ten  days,  the  American  continent 
in  a  still  less  number  of  days,  and  that, 
through  the  agency  of  the  electrical  cur- 
rent, a  communication  could  be  sent  around 
the  globe  in  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  T 

The  successful  application  of  anesthesia 
by  the  inhalation  of  ether,  or  etherization 
in  surgery,  was  first  demonstrated  in  Boston, 
in  1846.  The  first  application  in  operative 
midwifery  was  also  made  in  Boston,  in  1847. 
Chloroform,  which  was  speedily  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  substituted  for  sulphuric 
ether  as  the  anesthetic  agen^was  Intro- 
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duced  by  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  shortly 
after  the  discovery  of  etherization.  It  is 
needless  to  dilate  on  the  inestimable  boon 
which  anaesthesia,  in  its  various  nseful  ap- 
plications, has  conferred  on  mankind.  The 
annihilation  of  pain  was  so  obviously  such 
a  great  blessing  that  almost  the  only  ques- 
tions ever  raised  in  opposition  have  relat- 
ed to  the  impossibility  of  absolute  security 
against  the  occasional  loss  of  life  from  the 
ansBsthetic  agent.  Of  the  two  anaesthetic 
agents,  ether  and  chloroform,  the  latter  has 
been  generally  employed  in  Europe,  and 
also  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  coun- 
try. A  combination  of  the  two  agents  is 
sometimes  employed.  The  danger  to  life  is 
undoubtedly  greater  from  chloroform  than 
from  ether,  but  the  administration  of  the 
latter  is  more  difficult,  and  the  inhalation 
is  often  disagreeable :  these  are  the  reasons 
for  the  preference  given  so  largely  to  the 
former.  The  danger  from  ether  is  almost 
nil,  and  that  from  chloroform  is  exceeding- 
ly small.  Thus,  at  Guy's  Hospital,  London, 
chloroform  had  been  used  in  more  than 
12,000  cases  before  any  serious  accident  oc- 
curred, and  in  the  Crimean  war  it  was  ad- 
ministered more  than  25,000  times  without 
a  single  death.* 

It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  blessings  with- 
out taking  as  a  stand-point  a  period  when 
they  were  not  enjoyed.  Events  with  which 
we  become  familiar  cease  after  a  time  to  ex- 
cite wonder  or  admiration;  and  when  the 
mind,  becomes  accustomed  to  extraordinary 
acquisitions,  they  seem  to  have  come  as  a 
matter  of  course.  If  we  go  back  to  the 
time  when  severe,  tedious  surgical  opera- 
tions were  performed  without  ansesthesia, 
recalling  the  prolonged  agony  of  the  suffer- 
er, the  strongest  endurance  tasked  to  the 
utmost,  the  patient  sometimes  requiring  to 
be  forcibly  restrained  by  powerful  assist- 
ants, or  confined  by  straps  to  the  operating 
table,  one  can  form  an  adequate  estimate 
of  the  precious  discovery  of  a  prompt,  effi- 
cient, and  safe  method  of  annihilating  pain. 
Contrast  with  the  picture  just  presented 
the  severest  of  operations  at  the  present 
day,  the  patient  falling  easily  and  quickly 
into  a  quiet  sleep,  and  awakening  to  find, 
to  his  astonishment,  that  all  is  overt  This 
contrast  might  be  extended  to  cases  of  se- 
vere, protracted  confinements,  and  also  to 
certain  diseases  characterized  by  intense 
suffering.  But  the  advantages  of  ansesthe- 
sia are  not  limited  to  the  relief  of  suffering. 
The  annihilation  of  pain  often  contributes 
to  recovery ;  for  the  shock  and  exhaustion 
caused  by  pain  may  do  much  toward  an  un- 
favorable termination  after  surgical  opera- 
tions, or  in  cases  of  confinement  and  disease, 
and  may  even  be  the  immediate  cause  of 
death.    Anaesthesia  thus  has  been  the  means 
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of  the^  saving  of  human  life.  Moreover,  it 
has  had  this  effect  in  another  mode.  Pa- 
tients heretofore  sometimes  preferred  death 
to  the  terrible  trial  of  painfU  operations 
which  now  have  no  terrors.  There  is  still 
another  application  in  which  anaesthesia  is 
of  incalculable  benefit.  It  enables  the  sur- 
geon or  physician  to  make  careful  and  thor- 
ough examinations  after  injuries,  and  to  ex- 
plore by  appropriate  means  internal  parts, 
the  requisite  manipulations  heretofore  caus- 
ing so  much  suffering  that  they  were  there- 
by impracticable  or  hazardous. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  connect  the  dis- 
covery of  the  useful  applications  of  anaes- 
thesia with  the  name  of  a  discoverer  hold- 
ing a  position  as  a  benefactor  of  mankind 
like  that  of  Jenner.  While  we  claim  for 
our  country  the  honor  of  the  discovery,  the 
circumstances  connected  with*  it  are  not  in 
all  respects  agreeable  or  creditable.  The 
merit  of  the  discovery  seems  due  to  the  late 
Horace  Wells,  a  practicing  dentist  in  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut.  He  first  made  the  appli- 
cation to  himself,  inhaling  the  nitrous  oxide 
gas,  and  having  a  tooth  extracted  while  in- 
sensible from  this  anaesthetic.  Afterward 
he  employed  this  agent  for  the  same  pur- 
pose in  several  instances.  He  attempted  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  profession  by  a 
pubUc  demonstration  at  the  medical  college 
in  Boston,  but  his  experiments  not  proving 
successful  on  that  occasion,  he  met  with  rid- 
icule instead  of  encouragement.  Driven  to 
despondency  and  insanity,  he  subsequently 
conmiitted  suicide.  His  successful  applica- 
tions of  the  nitrous  oxide  gas  were  made  in 
1844.  Morton,  a  dentist  in  Boston,  who  had 
been  a  pupil  of  Wells,  subsequently  made 
experiments  upon  himself  and  others,  using 
as  the  anaesthetic  agent  sulphuric  ether.  In 
the  selection  of  this  agent  and  in  the  man- 
ner of  using  it  he  was  guided  by  C.  T.  Jack- 
son, a  distinguished  chemist  in  Boston.  It 
was  by  Morton's  solicitation  that  John  C. 
Warren  was  induced  to  perform,  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  an  opera- 
tion for  the  removal  of  a  tumor  of  the  neck 
on  a  patient  rendered  insensible  by  the  in- 
halation of  ether.  The  anaesthesia  in  this 
instance  was  not  complete,  but  the  suffer- 
ing from  the  operation  was  evidently  dimin- 
ished. On  the  following  day  an  operation 
was  performed  by  George  Hayward  on  a  pa- 
tient etherized  by  Morton  and  rendered  en- 
tirely insensible.  This  was  the  first  com- 
pletely successful  application  to  a  surgical 
operation,  exclusive  of  the  previous  experi- 
ments for  the  extraction  of  teeth.  From 
that  date  the  employment  of  ansesthesia 
rapidly  extended.  To  Morton  is  due  the 
credit  of  accomplishing  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  ansesthesia  to  surgical  operations, 
but  he  probably  derived  the  idea  from  his 
preceptor.  Wells.  Jackson  suggested  ether 
in  place  of  the  nitrous  oxide  gas,  and  aided 
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Horton  by  his  ohemical  knowledge.  Un- 
happily Morton  and  Jackson  were  led  to 
declare  the  ansesthetio  agent  a  compound 
which  they  kept  a  secret;  calling  it  letkeoHf 
and  obtaining  a  patent  for  it  as  a  joint  dis- 
covery. Sach  a  procedure  is  in  violation 
of  medical  ethics,  and  was  in  no  wise  cred- 
itable. Afterward  each  claimed  to  be  the 
discoverer.  These  circumstances,  together 
with  the  conflicting  statements  and  acrimo- 
nious discussions  which  followed,  are  pain- 
ful to  think  of  in  connection  with  a  discov- 
ery which  has  rendered  such  great  service 
to  mankind. 

In  referring  to  the  extraction  of  teeth  in 
connection  with  ansesthesia,  I  hate  not  con- 
sidered this  in  the  light  of  a  surgical  oper- 
ation, but  inasmuch  as  most  persons  have 
had  more  or  less  practical  acquaintance  with 
it,  to  describe  the  painf  ulness  of  the  process 
were  superfluous.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  inhalation  of  the  nitrous  oxide  gas,  the 
anssthetio  agent  with  which  Wells  experi- 
mented, is  now  largely  used  to  render  pain- 
less the  extraction  of  teeth.  The  aniesthe- 
da  induced  thereby  is  not  sufficiently  lasting 
for  most  surgical  operations,  but  it  answers 
for  this  purpose ;  and  thus  far,  having  been 
administered  many  thousand  times,  it  has 
not  been  followed  by  any  serious  conse- 
quences. In  this  regard  the  dentist^s  chair 
is  now  deprived  of  all  its  terrors :  after  a 
moment  of  pleasant  dreams,  its  occupants 
awaken  to  find  the  oflending  members  gone. 

Passing  from  the  foregoing  brief  account 
of  the  more  notable  of  the  discoveries  and 
improvements  exemplifying  medical  and 
sanitary  progress,  I  must  be  satisfied  with 
a  cursory  notice  of  some  of  those  of  lesser 
importance,  belonging,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  history  of  the  last  forty  years.  I  desire 
to  premise  distinctly  that  I  by  no  means  un- 
dertake to  include  in  the  following  list  all, 
or  even  the  greater  part,  of  the  minor  con- 
tributions which  have  been  made  during  this 
period  to  the  science  and  art  of  medicine — 
using  the  term  medicine  here,  as  hitherto,  in 
its  comprehensive  sense,  which  embraces  ev- 
ery thing  relating  directly  or  indirectly  to 
surgery  and  obstetrics,  as  well  as  to  the 
study  of  the  human  organism  in  health  and 
in  disease.  My  object  is  simply,  as  already 
noted,  to  cite  illustrations  of  the  co-opera- 
tion of  our  country  in  medical  progress,  and 
the  facts  cited  are  those  which  suggest  them- 
selves in  my  own  retrospection* 

The  substitution  of  simple  manual  efforts 
for  pulleys  and  other  mechanical  appliances 
in  the  reduction  of  dislocations  of  the  hip 
Joint  is  an  American  improvement.  It  had 
been  taught  by  Nathan  Smitt  and  practiced 
by  Physic,  but  for  its  complete  exposition 
and  popularization  the  profession  is  indebt- 
ed to  the  late  W.  W.  Reid,  of  Rochester,  New 
York.  By  means  of  the  improvement,  quot- 
ing the  words  of  an  eminent  surgeon,  "  the 


reduction  of  this  dislocation  is  no  longer,  as 
it  once  was,  the  dread  of  the  surgeon  and 
the  terror  of  the  patient.''  Reid  published 
his  experiments  and  observations  in  1851. 

In  1848  Gurdon  Buck  reported  a  series  of 
cases  in  which  the  rare  and  fatal  affection 
known  as  cedema  of  the  glottis  had  been 
successfully  treated  by  scarifications  of  the 
glottis  and  epiglottis.  This  affection  in  some 
instances  destroys  life  very  suddenly,  and 
the  only  resource  is  in  prompt  surgical  in- 
terference. Buck's  simple  operation  was  a 
substitute  for  opening  the  larynx,  or  laryn- 
gotomy.  The  operation  was  original  with 
him,  although  it  was  afterward  ascertained 
that  it  had  been  performed  by  Lisfranc,  of 
Paris,  but  without  having  attracted  atten- 
tion. 

In  1850  H.  I.  Bowditch  resorted  to  punc- 
ture with  a  small-sized  instrument  and  the 
employment  of  suction  for  the  purpose  of 
withdrawing  morbid  liquids  from  the  chest. 
He  subsequently  employed  this  method  in 
cases  of  pleurisy  in  a  very  large  number  of 
cases,  and  also  applied  it  to  the  removal  of 
purulent  liquid  in  other  situations.  The 
method  has  been  since  employed  by  others 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe  with  great 
success.  Latterly,  under  the  name  of  aspi- 
ration, it  has  become  popularized,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  improve- 
ments in  practical  medicine  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century. 

In  1846  Horace  Green  published  a  work 
on  diseases  of  the  air  passages,  in  which  he 
asserted  that  it  was  practiciij>le  to  introduce 
an  instrument  through  the  mouth  into  the 
larynx,  and  in  this  way  to  make  topical  ap- 
plications in  the  treatment  of  diseases  here 
seated.  The'  assertion  was  at  first  received 
with  much  incredulity  and  distrust,  the  fea- 
sibility of  the  operation  being  by  many  de- 
nied. On  this  point,  however,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  few,  if  any,  are  skeptical. 

In  1848  Jonathan  Knight,  of  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  reported  the  first  successful 
case  in  which  recovery  frt)m  aneurism  was 
effected  by  means  of  digital  compression — a 
method  of  treatment  which  has  since  been 
resorted  to  successfully  in  a  cousiderable 
number  of  cases. 

Of  American  surgeons  now  living  or  re- 
cently deceased  a  considerable  number  have 
rendered  valuable  service  by  either  origina- 
ting or  modifying  operations,  and  by  con- 
tributions to  surgical  literature.  In  this 
list  are  Gross,  who  most  appropriately  heads 
it,  and  whose  voluminous  writings  are  held 
in  the  highest  estimation  not  only  in  this 
country  but  abroad ;  Hamilton,  whose  trea- 
tise on  flractures  and  dislocations  is  recog- 
nized as  a  standard  work  in  all  countries ; 
Sayre,  whose  original  operations  on  diseases 
of  joints  and  ingenious  improvements  in  or- 
thopedic surgery  have  secured  for  him 
transatlantic   honors;    Brainard,  John   C. 
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Warren,  his  son,  J.  Mason  Warren,  George 
Hay  ward,  Henry  I.  Bigelow,  James  R.  Wood, 
Van  Buren,  Parker,  Markoe,  Eve,  Moore,  and 
many  others  whose  names  woold  not  be 
omitted  in  a  fall  history  of  the  progress  of 
American  surgery.  To  all  justice  will  doubt- 
less be  done  in  papers  to  be  presented  at  the 
Centennial  International  Medical  Congress 
to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  in  September 
next. 

Important  improvements  in  certain  oper- 
ations for  the  treatment  of  the  accidents 
incident  to  confinement  and  the  diseases  of 
women  have  been  contributed  within  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  by  J.  Marion  Sims, 
James  P.  White,  T.G.  Thomas,  Emmet,  Peas- 
lee,  Barker,  and  others  whose  names  are 
identified  with  the  literature  of  this  depart- 
ment of  medicine.  To  notice  these  contri- 
butions more  specifically  would  in  this  arti- 
cle be  out  of  place. 

The  foregoing  improvements  relate  to 
practical  surgery,  and,  for  obvious  reasons, 
they  are  more  easily  characterized  than 
those  relating  to  the  remedial  or  other  meas- 
ures of  treatment  in  cases  of  disease.  An 
improvement  pertaining  to  the  physical  di- 
agnosis of  the  diseases  of  the  chest  may  be 
mentioned,  namely,  the  binaural  stethoscope 
invented  by  Canmann  in  1854.  The  advan- 
tages of  this  acoustic  instrument  in  the  prac- 
tice of  auscultation  are  such  that,  unless  it 
be  superseded  by  further  improvements,  it 
must  take  the  place  of  the  various  stetho- 
scopes devised  since  the  time  of  Laennec. 

Let  it  not  be  inferred,  from  the  omission 
to  specify  original  views  and  improvements 
relating  to  the  treatment  of  diseases,  that 
progress  in  the  latter  within  late  years  has 
been  less  marked  than  in  surgery.  The 
writings  and  oral  teachings  of  such  men  as 
James  Jackson,  John  Ware,  Bowditch,  and 
Shattuck,  of  Boston ;  George  B.  Wood,  Dick- 
son, Still6,  J.  R.  MitcheU,  Da  Costa,  and  La 
Roche,  of  Philadelphia  j  Davis  and  Allen,  of 
Chicago ;  Elisha  Bartlett,  Swett,  and  Alonzo 
Clark,  of  New  York ;  and  Daniel  Drake,  of 
Ohio,  have  rendered  the  science  and  art  of 
medicine  in  this  country  steadily  progress- 
ive. In  this  couiiectioD  refereiiqe  ghoulfl  be 
made  to  a  discourse^  published  in  lSCi5j  "  on 
sclf-limiteA  diBoaBos,"  liy  Jacob  Bigolow,  of 
Bt>stoii|  which  led  physic iana  in  this  country 
to  necogniKo  more  fully  than  before  the  im- 
portaot  fact  that  many  diseases  tend  intrin- 
ate  ally  to  recovery,  and  to  appreciate  the 
im  porta  nre  of  the  study  of  the  natural  his- 
tory of  diseases. 

Important  con  tri  but  ions  to  the  mutcria 
medica  have  not  been  wanting.  As  long  ago 
a«  1807  the  n?mcdy  known  as  ergot  was 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  proft^ssiou  by 
Br.  Steams^  and  named  by  him  puhns  pttrtu- 
rim$,  a  term  expressive  of  its  peculiar  oper- 
ation in  oasea  of  confinement.  Its  potency 
'm  the  application  denoted  by  thifi  term  ha* 


since  been  every  where  recognized,  and  of 
late  it  has  been  found  to  have  a  much  wider 
range  of  usefulness,  being  now  regarded  by 
many  as  possessing  much  efficiency  in  ar- 
resting hemorrhages  in  different  situations. 
The  veratrum  viride  was  employed  as  a  med- 
icine by  Tully,  Osgood,  and  other  physicians 
in  New  England  as  far  back  as  1835 ;  but  it 
was  brought  forward  more  recently  (1850) 
as  a  remedy  of  great  power  in  producing  a 
sedative  operation  on  the  heart,  by  Nor- 
wood, of  South  Carolina.  The  lobelia,  or 
Indian  tobacco,  is  also  an  American  remedy, 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Cutter,  of  Massachusetts,  for 
the  relief  of  asthma,  and  afterward  much 
used  as  a  palliative  in  that  disease  both 
here  and  abroad.  The  use  of  the  anthel- 
mintic remedy,  chenopodium  or  worm-seed, 
originated  in  Virgiuia  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century.  The  ansesthetic  agent, 
chloroform,  so  extensively  used  since  its  em- 
ployment by  Simpson  in  1848,  was  discovered 
by  Guthrie,  of  Sackett's  Harbor,  New  York, 
at  about  the  same  time  that  it  was  also  dis- 
covered by  Soubeiran,  at  Paris,  in  1831. 

The  medical  history  of  our  country  with- 
in the  last  quarter  of  a  century  is  not  alto- 
gether barren  in  contributions  to  anatomy 
and  physiology,  albeit  the  tendency  to  stud- 
ies having  a  direct  and  obvious  practical 
bearing  is  predominant.  The  researches  of 
Isaacs  in  relation  to  the  structure  of  the 
kidneys  were  characterized  by  great  minute- 
ness,jDompleteness,  and  accuracy.  They  have 
been  so  considered  and  adopted  in  Europe 
as  well  as  in  America.  Brown-S6quard,  al- 
though not  a  native  of  this  country,  is  of 
American  paternity,  his  father  having  been 
bom  in  Philadelphia.  Moreovei;  a  consid- 
erable part  of  his  anatomical,  physiological, 
and  pathological  labors  have  been  prose- 
cuted and  the  results  originaUy  published 
here.  He  has  contributed  largely  toward 
our  knowledge  of  the  structure,  functions, 
and  morbid  conditions  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem ;  also  important  facts  relating  to  other 
organs  and  functions  of  the  body.  Bennett 
Douler,  of  New  Orleans,  had  made  valuable 
contribntjony  to  our  kno^vk^dgo  of  the  tem* 
perature  of  the  bo4ly  in  anticipation  of  re- 
cent rej^earohes  in  that  direction^  and  he  has 
also  made  Lnteresting  contributions  to  the 
study  of  the  nervona  system.  John  C,  Dal* 
ton  has  published  ongiual  and  valuable  ob* 
ser  vat  ions  relating  to  the  nervous  ay  stem, 
digestion  J  the  ftmotious  of  glands,  and  oth- 
er physiological  subjects.  To  him  is  due 
the  credit  of  the  intz^uction  of  virjsec- 
tipuB  int^  physiological  teachings  which  im- 
portant mode  of  illustration  is  prtjbably 
practiced  in  certain  of  our  medical  achools 
more  largely  than  in  those  of  Enrope.  S. 
Weir  Mitchell  has  developed  important  facta 
in  relation  to  the  nervous  system.  Austin 
Flint,  Jan,p  has  contributed  new  vit^ws  r^ 
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^)ectiog  circnlation  and  respiration,  togeth- 
er with  experimental  researches  relating  to 
a  new  fiinetion  of  the  liver.  The  latter  re- 
ceived honorable  mention  by  the  French 
Aca<lemy  of  Sciences,  with  a  recompense  of 
1500  fVancs.  Brown -S^oard,  Dal  ton,  and 
Flint  jnnior  have  contributed  largely  to 
physiological  literature. 

It  remains  to  consider  briefly  medical  and 
sanitary  progress  as  exemplified  by  muta- 
tions in  the  practice  of  medicine.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that,  according  to  a  wide-spread 
popular  belief,  physicians  of  the  present  day 
hold  strictly  to  doctrines  handed  down  by 
Hippocrates,  Qalen,  and  others  of  the  early 
fathers  in  medicine.  These  ancient  doc- 
trines, it  is  by  many  supposed,  have  with 
the  medical  profession  somewhat  of  the  force 
exerted  by  theological  dogmas  on  their  ad- 
herents. The  practice  ofmedicine  is  thought 
to  embrace  a  binding  creed,  firom  which  phy- 
ncians  are  expected  not  to  swerve  under  the 
penalty  of  being  repudiated  by  their  breth- 
ren. Hence  it  is  common  to  speak  of  a  med- 
ical man  as  belongiug  to  the  **  old  school." 
I  say  this  is  a  curious  fact,  for  quite  the  re- 
verse is  the  truth.  The  past  history  of  med- 
icine shows  a  series  of  mutations  in  its  prin- 
ciples and  practice.  It  is  far  more  open  to 
attack  on  the  score  of  successive  changes 
than  of  fixedness.  The  illegitimate  systems 
which  from  time  to  time  have  sprung  up  are 
distinguished  by  being  based  on  particular 
dogmas.  Their  followers  are  truly  secta- 
rians. There  is  no  other  standard  for  med- 
ical orthodoxy  than  the  opinions  held  by 
the  reputable  physicians  and  inculcated  in 
the  ac^TTedited  works.  As  regards  individ- 
ual opinions  and  modes  of  practice,  so  long 
ss  they  are  not  nmintained  in  a  sectarian 
spirit  nor  adopted  for  unworthy  ends,  there 
are  no  restrictions  in  the  way  of  profession- 
al fellowship.  The  views  of  a  physician, 
theoretical  or  practical,  may  be  never  so 
eccentric  or  absurd  without  interference 
with  his  fraternal  relations,  provided  he 
conforms  to  the  established  principles  of 
medical  ethics,  and  does  not  place  himself 
in  an  attitude  of  antagonism  toward  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  the  profession. 

A  comparison  of  the  early  and  latter  part 
of  the  last  centennial  period  furnishes  many 
striking  points  of  contrast.  Of  course  it 
can  not  be  expected  in  this  paper  to  go  into 
details;  I  must  confine  myself  to  leading 
characteristics.  A  very  marked  contrast  re- 
lates to  the  use  of  certain  potential  meas- 
ures of  treatment,  such  as  blood-letting,  ca- 
thartics, emetics,  blisters,  or  other  methods 
of  counter-irritation,  the  use  of  mercurial 
remedies,  etc.  Comparatively  these  are  but 
little  employed  at  the  present  time.  This 
therapeutical  change  is  by  no  means  proof 
that  these  measures  are  not  useful.  Their 
usefulness  has  heretofore  undoubtedly  in 
maoy  instances  been  overestimated,  and  it  is 
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not  improbable  that  farther  progress  in  med- 
ical experience  will  show  that  they  are  now 
underestimated.  One  reason  for  their  bein^:; 
«sed  with  more  circumspection  and  reserve 
is,  the  ends  for  which  they  were  employed, 
owing  to  improvements  in  materia  medioa  . 
and  pharmacy,  are  now  accomplished  by 
remedies  which  involve  less  repuguance  on 
the  part  of  the  patient,  and  which  are  lees 
liable  to  do  harm  if  injudiciously  employed. 
In  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  change 
denotes  progress  in  knowledge.  Perhaps 
nowhere  more  than  in  this  country  is  the 
practice  of  medicine  characterized  by  the 
change  just  adverted  to. 

Potential  drugs  of  all  kinds  are  less  used 
now  than  heretofore.  This  is  due  in  a  meas- 
ure to  a  better  knowledge  than  formerly 
of  their  operation,  acquired  by  accumulated 
clinical  exi>erience  and  experiments  on  the 
lower  animals.  But  it  is  in  a  great  measure 
attributable  to  the  results  of  the  study  with- 
in late  years  of  the  natural  history  of  dis- 
eases. This  term  embraces  the  laws  regu- 
lating the  termination,  the  duration,  the 
phenomena,  and  the  complications  of  dis- 
eases, irrespective  of  the  operation  of  active 
measures  of  treatment.  The  importance  of 
this  study  has  been  for  the  past  half  century 
more  appreciated  than  formerly.  As  oppor- 
tunities have  offered,  it  has  been  prosecuted 
with  much  zeal  and  patience.  Physicians 
in  this  country  have  taken  not  an  insignifi- 
cant part  in  the  prosecution  of  this  study. 
The  results  have  shown  that  many  diseases 
are  self-limited  in  duration,  and  pursue  a 
favorable  course  without  active  medicinal 
interference,  and,  as  a  consequence,  there  is 
a  greater  reserve  now  than  heretofore  in  the 
use  of  potential  drugs.  And  in  proportion 
to  this  reserve  a  greater  importance  has 
been  attached  to  what  may  be  distinguishcid 
as  sanitary  measures  of  treatment,  such  as 
ventilation,  regulation  of  temperature,  etc 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  diseases 
are  more  successfully  managed  on  account 
of  these  changes.  In  the  dietetic  manage- 
ment of  the  sick  there  has  been  great  im- 
provement. The  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  supporting  the  powers  of  life  by  an 
adequate  alimentation,  together  with  the 
Judicious  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  is  one 
of  the  striking  characteristics  of  progress  in 
the  practice  ofmedicine  during  the  last  half 
century.  In  all  these  mutations  indicative 
of  progress,  it  may  be  claimed,  in  behalf  of 
the  medical  profession  of  this  country,  that 
they  have  not  been  backward  in  conforming 
to  them  nor  in  promoting  them.  The  Amer- 
ican medical  mind  may  be  said  to  be  emi- 
nently cosmopolitan  and  eclectic.  With 
perhaps  some  undue  readiness  in  accepting 
opinions  emanating  from  abroad,  the  pre- 
vailing disposition  is  to  seek  every  where 
for  new  developments  of  knowledge,  espe- 
cially in  the  practical  departments  of  med- 
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icine.  In  this  country,  as  elsewhere,  one 
point  of  contrast  between  the  present  and 
the  past  is  the  diminished  power  of  indi- 
▼idnal  authority  in  medical  doctrines.  At 
this  day,  much  less  than  in  former  times, 
is  the  phrase,  Jurare  in  verba  fHogistrif  appli- 
cable to  the  medical  profession. 

J[n  the  preparation  of  remedies  there  is  a 
notable  contrast  between  the  earlier  and 
later  portions  of  the  last  centennial  period. 
The  improvements  in  pharmacy  have  been 
very  great.  Concentrated  forms  of  medi- 
cine have  largely  supplanted  infusions  or 
decoctions  and  bulky  medicinal  substances. 
The  discovery  of  the  alkaloid  quinia  was  in 
1820.  Previously  malarial  fevers  were  treat- 
ed with  the  powdered  cinchona  bark,  the 
quantity  requisite  for  a  cure  being  so  large 
that,  on  this  account,  the  treatment  was 
very  often  unsuccessfiil.  Let  it  be  consid- 
ered that  pounds  of  the  bark  are  represent- 
ed by  a  few  grains  of  the  alkaloid.  Quinia 
was  speedily  after  its  discovery  in  use  in 
America,  where  malarial  fevers  were  a  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  settlement  of 
our  vast  national  domain.  As  early  as  1841 
it  had  been  employed  in  doses  which  had 
not  been  ventured  upon  in  Europe,  but 
which  since  that  time  have  been  found  es- 
sential to  secure  its  full  remedial  power, 
not  only  in  malarial  fevers,  but  in  other  dis- 
eases. The  experience  in  our  country  did 
much  toward  developing  knowledge  re- 
specting the  curative  power  of  this  great 
antiperiodic  remedy. 

In  the  manufacture  and  employment  of 
other  isolated  medicinal  principles  from  veg- 
etable remedies,  and  of  extracts,  the  phar- 
maceutists and  physicians  in  this  country 
have  not  been  far  behind  those  of  Europe. 
To  appreciate  the  progress  in  this  regard, 
from  the  stand-point  of  the  patient,  one 
must  be  able  to  recall  the  time  when  the 
nauseousness  of  physic  could  not  fail  to 
tempt  many  to  throw  it  to  the  dogs. 
Thanks  to  pharmaceutical  improvements, 
doses  of  medicine  are  now  rarely  disagree- 
able, and  not  unfrequently  they  are  even 
rendered  palatable. 

Passing  from  this  brief  reference  to  mu- 
tations in  practice  to  the  character  of  the 
medical  profession,  as  represented  by  the 
average  of  the  professional  attainments,  to- 
gether with  the  intellectual  an^  moral  quali- 
fications of  its  members,  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  progress  has  been  marked.  In 
these  respects  the  medical  profession  in  the 
United  States  to-day  will  compare  favora- 
bly with  the  profession  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  This  may  be  asserted  without  pre- 
sumption. It  would  be  easy  to  cite  the  tes- 
timony to  that  effect  of  competent  observers 
from  abroad  who  have  been  among  us.  No- 
where in  civilized  countries  do  medical  men 
hold  a  higher  social  position  than  here.  No- 
where, as  a  class,  do  they  exert  a  stronger 


influence  jipon  other  members  of  society- 
In  our  democratic  form  of  government  no 
body  of  men  are  more  influential.  Were 
the  physicians  of  any  of  the  States  in  the 
Union  to  combine  together  to  form  a  polit- 
ical party,  their  power  would  be  irresisti- 
ble. With  such  a  combination,  the  election 
of  officers  and  law-makers  would  be  under 
their  control.  Fortunately,  or  unfortunate- 
ly, this  is  not  likely  to  happen,  for,  as  a  rule, 
physicians  are  not  inclined  to  take  an  active 
part  in  politics.  By  those  who  might  dep- 
recate a  political  party  composed  of  doc- 
tors it  will  doubtless  be  said,  such  a  union 
is  rendered  impossible  by  their  proverbial 
tendency  to  disagree.  The  disagreement 
of  doctors  has  long  been  a  proverb.  They 
are  considered  fair  game  for  Jests  in  this  re- 
gard. Were  the  charge  made  in  earnest,  it 
would  be  out  of  place  in  this  article  to  un- 
dertake to  refute  it.  Of  the  three  profes- 
sions, the  imputation,  even  in  jest,  would 
hardly  come  with  a  good  grace  from  the 
clergy.  Our  legal  friends  are  sometimes 
fond  of  comparing,  in  this  point  of  view, 
the  medical  profession  with  their  own.  If 
any  of  these  should  honor  this  article  by  a 
perusal,  I  am  sure  they  will  not  take  offense 
if  I  introduce  an  anecdote  which,  as  I  hope, 
will  not  be  considered  frivolous  or  out  of 
taste  in  treating  of  so  sober  a  subject  as 
medical  and  sanitary  progress.  The  anec- 
dote was  told  by  an  eminent  member  of  the 
bar  in  Connecticut,  who  was  a  party  in  the 
colloquy,  and  who  related  it,  by-the-way, 
as  evidence  that  a  talent  for  humor  which 
formerly  was  possessed  by  not  a  few  physi- 
cians had  nearly  become  extinct,  the  pro- 
fession in  this  resi>ect  having  retrograded 
rather  than  advanced.  This  distinguished 
lawyer,  meeting  one  day  an  old  physician 
of  the  humoristical  school,  in  order  to  elicit 
a  witty  rejoinder  attacked  him  on  the  score 
of  the  disagreement  of  doctors,  referring,  in 
contrast,  to  the  habitual  agreement  of  law- 
yers, no  matter  how  violently  they  opposed 
each  other  in  their  professional  antagonism. 
He  asked  his  friend  the  doctor  to  explain 
this  contrast.  "  Oh,"  said  the  doctor, "  Mil- 
ton has  given  the  explanation  of  the  differ- 
ence between  us  in  this  respect  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotation : 

***Dev\]B  with  devflfl  damned  flnn  concord  hold; 
Men  only  disagree.' " 

The  proper  scope  of  this  article  takes  in 
only  the  past ;  but  anticipations  naturally 
follow  retrospections.  After  a  review  of 
the  progress  made  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  one  can  hardly  forbear  to  ask,  what 
will  have  taken  place  at  the  end  of  the  next 
centennial  period  f  A  few  thoughts  sug- 
gested by  this  question  may  be  permitted  in 
concluding  the  article.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  medical  and  sanitary  progress  will  con- 
tinue. This  is  a  fair  inference  frx>m  the 
continued  progress  hitherto  up  to  this  time. 
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It  is  also  a  logical  conclusion,  from  the  facts 
in  the  past  history  of  medicine,  that  future 
progress  in  this  direction  will  be  by  slow 
advances.  As  it  has  been  heretofore,  so  it 
will  be  hereafter :  great  discoveries  or  im- 
provements will  not  follow  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. The  great  event  in  the  seventeenth 
century  was  the  discovery  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  in  the  eighteenth  century  the 
discovery  of  vaccination,  and  in  the  present 
century  the  disco  very  of  ansBsthesia.  Events 
like  these  are  not  to  be  expected  to  recur  at 
much  shorter  intervals.  What  is  to  be  the 
next  great  event  f  It  would,  of  course,  be 
absnid  to  attempt  to  answer  this  inquiry. 
Sometimes,  however,  preliminary  circum- 
stances, as  we  can  see  afterward,  have  point- 
ed distinctly  to  the  direction  in  which  a 
great  discovery  was  to  be  looked  for.  If  I 
were  to  indulge  a  prophetic  fancy,  it  would 
lead  me  to  predict  that,  ere  long,  the  nature 
of  what  are  called  the  special  or  specific 
causes  of  disease  will  be  demonstrated.  By 
special  causes  I  mean  those  which  produce 
certain  diseases,  such  as  the  continued,  the 
periodical,  and  the  eruptive  fevers.  That 
these  and  some  other  diseases  have  each 
its  own  special  cause,  never  occurring  with- 
out the  action  of  its  own  cause,  and  the 
latter  producing  only  that  particular  dis- 
ease, is  rationally  almost  certain.  We  are 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  conditions  un- 
der which  these  causes  are  developed,  and 
we  know  many  of  the  laws  of  their  opera- 
tion ;  but  their  nature  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  were 
these  causes  fully  known,  a  great  impetus 
would  be  given  to  the  progress  of  medicine. 
The  discovery  of  the  nature  of  one  special 
cause  would  probably  lead,  by  analogy,  to  a 
similar  knowledge  of  the  other  causes.  It 
may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  essential  nature  would  lead  to 
the  means  of  destroying  them,  or  of  neutral- 
izing their  morbific  operation,  and  in  this 
way  the  most  destructive  to  human  life  of 
the  acute  diseases  would  be  prevented  or 
arrested.  Many  circumstances  combine  to 
render  it  probable  that  these  special  causes 
are  either  vegetable  or  animad  organisms. 
On  these  circumstances  are  based  the  "  germ 
theory''  of  disease.  It  is,  indeed,  claimed 
by  some  that  the  causation  of  certain  dis- 
eases by  specific  organisms  of  microscopical 
minuteness  has  been  demonstrated ;  by  the 
mi^jority  of  medical  thinkers,  however,  the 
demonstrative  evidence  is  not  considered  as 
complete.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  cryptogamic 
origin  of  many  diseases  was  advocated  with 
cogent  evidence  and  argument  by  a  distin- 
guished medical  teacher  in  this  country — 
the  late  J.  R.  MitcheU. 

Judging  from  the  past,  the  fhture  prog- 
ress of  medicine  will  involve  improvements 
of  and  additions  to  the  means  of  investiga- 


ting the  body  in  health  and  disease/  With- 
in the  present  century  the  different  organs 
were  resolved  into  their  component  tissues 
by  differences  mainly  in  sensible  properties. 
In  this  way  Bichat  created  the  department 
of  general  anatomy,  that  is,  the  description 
of  the  elementary  tissues  into  which  the  or- 
gans are  resolvable.  Next  came  the  appli- 
cation of  analytical  chemistry  to  the  study 
of  the  solids  and  fluids,  by  means  of  which 
the  department  of  general  anatomy  was  ex- 
tended. Then  followed  the  employment  of 
the  microscope,  giving  rise  to  a  new  prov- 
ince in  anatomy  and  pathology,  namely,  his- 
tology. Meanwhile  the  investigation  of  the 
heart  and  lungs  by  means  of  the  conduction 
of  sounds  engaged  attention,  and  ausculta- 
tion became  a  branch  of  medicine.  Still 
later  the  exploration  of  the  interior  of  the 
eye  and  of  the  air  passages  by  means  of 
optical  instruments  has  given  rise  to  oph- 
thalmoscopy and  laryngoscopy.  To  these 
might  be  added  numerous  improved  meth- 
ods of  examining  internal  parts  by  manual 
instruments. 

The  improved  and  added  means  of  inves- 
tigation which  are  in  the  future  can  not  be 
foreseen,  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  thereby, 
before  the  lapse  of  another  hundred  years, 
will  be  gained  an  insight  itato  the  molecu- 
lar processes  involved  in  nutrition,  secre- 
tion, and  excretion.  At  present  our  knowl- 
edge of  these  processes  is  limited  to  the 
conditions  under  which  they  take  place, 
with  certain  of  their  laws  and  their  effects. 
In  proportion  as  they  are  mpre  fully  under- 
stood, the  processes  involved  in  inflamma- 
tion, the  various  morbid  alterations  of  struc- 
ture, and  the  disorders  of  glandular  organs 
may  be  expected  to  be  better  comprehend- 
ed, contributing,  moreover,  to  the  progress 
of  therapeutics  as  well  as  of  pathology,  and 
changing  materially  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  medicine. 

If,  as  regards  new  remedies  and  improve- 
ments in  pharmacy,  progress  continue  as  it 
has  taken  place  in  the  past,  the  present  may 
very  imperfectly  represent  the  future  treat- 
ment of  diseases.  It  is  but  a  little  over 
half  a  century  since  the  great  antiperiodic 
remedy,  quiuia,  was  discovered.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  before  the  end  of  another 
half  century  a  remedy,  or  remedies,  may  be 
discovered  which  will  arrest  other  fevers  or 
acute  inflammatory  affections  as  quinia  ar- 
rests malarial  diseases.  If  such  an  event 
take  place,  how  great  will  be  the  change 
in  practical  medicine!  New  modes  of  in- 
troducing remedies  into  the  system  may  be 
ascertained  more  effective  than  the  recently 
employed  |nethod  of  injecting  medicated  so- 
lutions beneath  the  skin. 

The  extent  to  which  abnormal  conditions 
of  the  mind  are  dependent  on  morbid  states 
of  the  body  is  hardly  yet  fhlly  recognixed, 
though  it  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
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thoagbt.  Mental  disorders  falling  short  of 
insanity  have  hitherto  entered  too  little 
into  pathological  study.  The  time  may 
come  when,  with  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  mental  and  vital 
functions,  disorders  of  the  former,  now  in  a 
great  measure  left  for  'Hhe  patient  to  min- 
ister to  himself,'^  will  be  prevented  or  suc- 
cessfully treated,  and  the  development  of 
insanity  thereby  often  forestalled.  With 
future  progress  in  this  direction,  it  may  be 
that  not  a  little  of  the  abnormities  and  enor- 
mities which  the  law  considers  and  punishes 
as  crimes  will  be  recognized  as  more  proper- 
ly belonging  to  pathology,  claiming  the  Ju- 
dicious management  of  the  physician  rather 
than  Judicial  treatment. 

Finally,  the  spirit  of  imaginary  foresight 
which  has  led  to  the  few  foregoing  thoughts 
suggests  the  question,  how  will  the  coming 
physician  differ  from  the  physician  of  to- 
day f  The  question  gives  rise  to  a  train 
of  speculation  which  it  would  be  pleasant 
enough  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  pursue ; 
but  this  I  must  forego.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  coming  physician  will  not  be  re- 
garded even  as  much  as  now  in  the  light  of 
a  mere  prescriber  of  drugs.  I  would  by  no 
means  be  thought  to  underrate  the  impor- 
tance of  this  function.  Diseases  will  al- 
ways claim  medicinal  treatment,  and  doubt- 


less medicines  will  be  prescribed  a  hundred 
years  hence  with  more  efficacy  than  in  the 
present  stage  of  medical  progress.  But  the 
coming  physician  will  be  regarded  in  a  high- 
er point  of  view,  as  one  on  whose  Judgment 
people  will  be  content  to  rely  in  the  inter- 
diction as  well  as  in  the  prescribing  of  drugs. 
It  will  be  more  and  more  considered  that 
one  of  the  most  important  of  his  profession- 
al functions  is  to  determine,  by  skilled  in- 
terrogation of  the  different  organs  of  the 
body,  their  freedom  frt>m  disease,  as  well  as, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  detect  accurately  and 
early  deviations  from  health.  He  will  him- 
self appreciate  more  and  more  the  fact  that 
prophylaxis — the  prevention  of  disease— is 
a  higher  and  more  useful  branch  of  medicine 
than  therapeutics.  The  prevention  of  crime 
and  the  proper  treatment  of  criminals  will 
be  recognized  as  embraced  within  the  scope 
of  medical  knowledge  and  practice.  His  of- 
fices as  a  hygienic  adviser  in  matters  per- 
taining to  mind  and  body  will  become  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  his  duties  as  a  therapeu- 
tist ;  and  the  future  enlightened  lawgiver, 
with  "  others  in  authority,"  will  co-operate 
in  devising  and  carrying  out  measures  for 
medical  education,  the  promotion  of  med- 
ical knowledge,  and  those  having  reference 
to  public  health.  Austin  Funt,  M.D, 
New  Tobk. 


*THE  POET." 


The  mute  gdds  sent  him  hither; 

But  had  he  been  untrue, 
Or  was  he  banished  thither 

Before  his  beauty  grew, 
Afeared  their  own  should  wither, 

Only  the  mute  gods  knew. 

Earth  sent  her  June  to  meet  him; 

And^what  could  Earth  do  more? 
The  daisies  sprang  to  greet  him 

Upon  her  threshold  floor. 
And  the  star-shine  did  entreat  him 

When  Day  had  given  o*er. 

She  set  her  fountains  springing 
To  lull  him  from  desire; 

Sea  winds  and  waltzes  ringing. 
The  Lorelei  with  her  lyre, 

And  the  sea  winds  and  the  singing 
Forbade  him  to  aspire. 

But  the  whitest,  sweetest  daisies 
Grow  in  remembered  bowers, 

And  in  the  moonlight  mazes 
He  dreamed  of  Mils  and  towers, 

Seen  dimly  through  these  hazes. 
Of  bolder  reach  than  oiu^. 

Pleasure  bent  low  to  woo  him, 

In  beauty  unoonfined; 
Fame,  looking  backward,  threw  him 

Her  smile  of  bitter  kind; 
And  Power  did  stoop  to  sue  him 

With  eyes  that  loose  or  bind. 


But  what  were  Power  or  Pleasure 
To  him  whose  memory  heard 

The  throbbings  of  a  measure 
By  which  the  gods  are  stirred — 

Whose  longing  left  no  leisure 
For  Fame^s  supremest  word? 

Our  Life  was  but  a  dreaming 
That  bound  his  eager  eyes; 

And  all  £}arth^s  glorious  seeming, 
Her  waves  and  tender  skies, 

Veiled  sadly,  to  his  deeming, 
Some  more  divine  surprise, 

Till  one  unhoped-for  dawning 
Love  caught  the  veil  away. 

Above  the  grand  mouth's  scorning 
She  set  her  smile  for  aye. 

And  the  evening  and  the  morning 
Shut  in  a  perfect  day. 

The  meaning  of  the  roses, 
And  the  harmony  of  rain. 

Which  but  to  Love  uncloses. 
Grew  sudden  sweet  and  plain. 

No  god,  he  said,  deposes 
Whom  Love  hath  crowned  again. 

But  the  mute  gods,  all  unfrowning, 
Loosed  down  through  worlds  ajar 

A  jewel  for  the  crowning 
Immortals  call  a  star; 

^Tis  Pain  in  mortal  owning — 
And  the  mute  gods  smile  afar. 
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IN. 


TB0MA8  BABIHQTOlf  MAOACLAT. 

WHEN  that  great  Luminary  of  Leam- 
iDg,  the  English  Lexiphanes,  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Johnson,  was  making  a  tour  in  the  Heh- 
rides  with  his  parasite,  the  impertinent  and 
incomparable  Bos  well,  he  encountered  the 
grandfather  and  grandnncle  of  Lord  Mac- 
aalay.  He  had  contemplated  this  toar  for 
fire  or  six  years,  and  in  his  conversations 
with  Boswell  about  it  had  mentioned  this 
grandnncle,  the  Rev.  Kenneth  Macanlay, 
who  had  written  a  Hiatory  of  St  Eilday  and 
who,  he  said,  had  set  out  with  a  prejudice 
against  prejudice,  and  wanted  to  be  a  smart 
modern  thinker.  Three  or  four  years  later 
be  said  the  history  was  well  written,  except 
some  foppery  about  liberty  and  slavery,  and 
praised  him  for  his  magnanimity.  They 
8tart«d  on  their  tour  in  the  summer  of  1773, 
this  elderly  Ursa  M^jor  and  his  keeper,  a 
complacent  youth  of  thirty-three,  and  mov- 
ing by  easy  stages,  came  at  last,  on  the  27th 
of  August,  to  Nairn,  where  3oswell  expected 
to  meet  Mr.  Macanlay,  who  was  the  minister 
of  Calder.  He  was  not  there,  for  a  good 
clerical  reason,  but  he  requested  the  gentle- 
men to  call  at  the  manse.  **  We*ll  go,''  said 
the  great  Cham ;  and  they  went.  He  was 
thanked,  was  the  historian  of  St.  Kilda,  for 
his  book.  "  It  was  a  very  pretty  piece  of 
topography.''  He  did  not  seem  much  to 
mind  the  compliment,  Bozzy  informs  us, 
naively,  and  adds  that.  Judging  from  his 

*  The  Life  €md  Lettere  <^f  Lord  Maeaulaw^  By  his 
nephew,  O.  Orro  Tbktki.ta3«,  Member  of  Parlfament 
tot  Hawick  Dintrlct  of  Bnrgbit.  In  two  Yolames. 
New  York :  Harper  and  Brothers. 


conversation,  Dr.  Johnson  was  per- . 
suaded  that  he  did  not  write  the 
book  at  all.  He,  the  laird  of  Auch- 
inleck,  had  always  had  a  suspicion 
that  it  was  the  work  of  the  learned 
Dr.  John  Macpherson,  of  Skye,  who, 
of  course,  could  do  a  pretty  piece  of 
topography.  Dr.  Macanlay  was  ex- 
ceedingly hospitable,  and  they  agreed 
to  stay  all  night  with  him.  After 
dinner  they  went  to  Calder  Castle, 
which  was  called  Cawdor  Castle,  and 
was  the  seat  of  the  once  prosperous 
gentleman,  the  Thane  of  Cavdor. 
Dr.  Macauiay  spoke  rather  slight- 
ingly of  the  lower  English  clergy, 
whereat  the  great  moralist  frown- 
ed, and  made  a  stupid  remark.  The 
cloud  passed  over,  but  gathered  again 
in  the  evening,  when  the  minister  of 
Calder  began  a  rhapsody  against 
creeds  and  confessions;  whereupon 
the  great  Defender  of  the  Faith  as 
established  exclaimed,  with  his  usual 
urbanity  of  intellect,  moderation  of 
opinion,  and  suavity  of  manners, 
"Sir,  you  are  a  bigot  to  laxness." 
While  the  bigot  was  good-naturedly  study- 
ing out  on  a  map  the  route  they  should  take, 
his  liberal-minded  critic  went  Into  the  li- 
brary, and  of  course  criticised  it.  When 
the  evening  prayer  was  in  order,  his  obse- 
quious toady  hinted  to  their  host  that  per- 
hax>s  his  scrupulosity  might  not  like  to  hear 
a  Presbyterian  prayer.  The  obliging  host 
offered  to  omit  it.  He  was  allowed  to  re- 
peat it,  ^owever;  his  greatness  had  no 
objection.  His  condescension  delighted 
Bozzy,  for  he  remembered  that  his  highness 
had  refused  to  sanction  by  his  presence  a 
Presbyterian  assembly  by  hearing  Dr.  Rob- 
ertson preach.  "I  will  hear  him,"  he  ex- 
claimed, in  a  burst  of  generosity,  thinking, 
no  doubt,  of  Zaccheus — "  I  will  hear  him  if 
he  will  get  up  into  a  tree  and  preach."  He 
made  some  amends  for  his  rudeness,  how- 
ever, by  giving  Dr.  Macaulay's  son,  a  smart 
lad  of  eleven,  a  copy  of  S&llust  which  he  had 
brought  in  his  pocket  from  Edinburgh.  Va- 
leteypuer. 

Two  months  later,  lacking  two  days,  our 
travelers  reached  Inverary,  where  the  Rev. 
John  Macauiay,  the  grandfather  of  Lord  Mac- 
anlay, came  to  the  inn  to  meet  them.  They 
proceeded  together  to  the  castle,  where  they 
were  introduced  to  the  duke  and  duchess' 
and  other  gentle  people,  and  where  they 
dined,  and  one,  at  least,  did  some  talking. 
Dr.  Macauiay  passed  the  evening  with  the 
travelers  at  their  inn,  and  was  put  down  be- 
cause he  could  not  understand  how  people 
could  be  earnest  in  their  good  professions 
whose  practice  was  not  suit^e  to  them. 
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"  Sir,  are  you  bo  grossly  ignorant  of  hnman 
nature  as  not  to  know  that  a  man  may  be 
very  sincere  in  good  principles  without  hav- 
ing good  practice  f^  The  hard-headed  old 
Scotchman  breakfasted  with  them  next 
morning,  nothing  hurt  or  dismayed  by  his 
last  night's  correction.  He  was  a  man  of 
good  sense,  you  see,  and  had  a  just  admi- 
ration of  Dr.  Johnson.  He  had  a  high  rep- 
utation as  a  preacher,  and  was  remarkable 
for  his  fluency.  Twice  married,  he  had  by 
his  secibnd  wife  the  patriarchal  number  of 
twelve  children,  one  of  whom,  young  Master 
Zacbary,  was  a  boy  of  five  when  tJ^e  great 
tourist  of  the  Hebrides  was  bullying  his  fa- 
ther at  the  inn  of  Inverary.  This  branch 
of  the  Macaulays  removed  during  the  next 
year  to  Cardross,  in  Dumbartonshire,  where 
Zachary  Macanlay,  the  father  of  Lord  Mao- 
aulay,  received  his  education,  and  whence 
he  was  sent,  a  lad  of  sixteen,  to  a  Scotch 
house  of  business  in  Jamaica.  He  com- 
menced as  book-keeper,  and  soon  rose  to  be 
sole  manager.  It  would  require  a  skillful 
pencil  to  delineate  this  painstaking,  phleg- 
matic young  Scotchman,  who  was  now 
brought  into  the  closest  possible  contact 
with  negro  slavery.  K  he  bad  thought 
about  it  before,  he  was  not  prepossessed 
against  it.  His  old  father  saw  nothing  to 
condemn  in  an  institution  recognized  in 
Scripture.  That  burning  and  shining  light, 
John  Newton,  could  reconcile  the  business 
of  a  slave-trader  with  the  duties  of  a  Chris- 
tian, and  his  disciples,  who  were  all  aboli- 
tionists, were  scandalized  by  him  to  the  end 
of  his  days.  Zachary  Macanlay  was  slow 
in  thinking,  but  he  was  honest  and  earnest, 
and  before  long  he  found  himself  shocked 
at  the  sight  of  a  population  who  were  delib- 
erately kept  in  ignorance  and  heathenism. 
His  heart  was  wounded  at  the  cruelties 
practiced  around  him.  He  did  what  he 
could  to  render  the  bitter  cup  of  servitude 
as  palatable  as  possible,  but  finally  becom- 
ing tired  of  trying  to  find  a  compromise  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  he  refused  great 
offers  fix)m  the  people  with  whom  he  was 
connected,  and  throwing  up  his  position  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  returned  to  his 
native  country.  What  to  do  next  f  for  his 
father  was  dead,  and  the  family  were  in 
moderate  circumstances.  While  he  was  in 
Jamaica,  his  brother  Aulay,  who  was  a  min- 
ister of  the  Established  Church,  and  was  set- 
tled in  England,  made  a  tour  to  Scotland  in 
company  with  Mr.  Thomas  Babington,  the 
owner  of  Rothley  Temple,  in  Leicestershire. 
The  travelers  paid  a  visit  to  the  old  manse 
at  Cardross,  where  Mr.  Babington  fell  in  love 
with  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  house,  Miss 
Jean  Macanlay,  and  married  her.  Jean  was 
interested  in  the  fortunes  of  her  brother 
Zachary,  as  was  also  her  husband,  who  now 
stepped  forward  and  assisted  him  as  only  a 
man  of  position  could.     Zachary  Macanlay 


was  not  alone  in  his  detestation  of  slavery, 
for  before  his  departure  for  Jamaica  the 
freedom  of  all  whose  feet  touched  the  soil 
of  England  had  been  vindicated  before  the 
courts  at  Westminster,  and  not  a  few  ne- 
groes had  become  their  own  masters  in  con- 
sequence of  that  memorable  decision .  What 
to  do  with  the  expatriated  fr^edmen  was 
growing  a  serious  question  to  their  patrons, 
and  a  scheme  was  matured  for  their  colo- 
nization. Sierra  Leone  was  selected  as  a 
proper  place  for  a  colotfy.  A  company  was 
organized  with  a  charter,  and  a  board  which 
included  the  names  of  Granville  Sharpe  and 
Wilberforce.  A  large  capital  was  subscri  bed, 
and  the  chair  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Henry 
Thornton,  banker  and  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. Mr.  Thornton  heard  the  story  of 
Zachary  from  Mr.  Babington,  with  whom  he 
was  intimate,  and  the  board  by  his  advice 
appointed  the  young  man  Second  Member 
of  the  Council  of  Sierra  Leone.  He  sailed 
thither,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  succeeded 
to  the  position  and  duties  of  Governor.  The 
story  of  Governor  Macaulay's  administration 
at  Sierra  Leone  is  curious  reading,  if  we  only 
had  time  to  read  it.  The  colony  was  hated 
by  merchants  whose  trade  the  company  had 
spoiled,  and  by  slave-dealers  with  whom  it 
interfered ;  it  was  hated  by  the  native  tribes, 
who  could  no  longer  obtain  all  the  mm  and 
gunpowder  they  wanted  by  selling  their 
neighbors  at  the  nearest  barracoon ;  and  it 
was  not  loved  by  the  freed  negroes,  who  pos- 
sessed no  language  but  an  acquired  Jargon, 
and  no  hankering  for  civilization.  Things 
went  smoothly  as  long  as  the  provisions 
which  had  been  brought  in  the  ship  lasted, 
but  when  commons  ran  short,  and  real  work 
began,  they  were  in  a  state  of  chronic  muti- 
ny. Zachary  Macanlay  was  the  man  for  the 
crisis.  Patient  and  persevering,  his  courage 
was  equal  to  any  trial.  Incapable  of  fear 
and  fatigue,  he  stood  as  a  centre  of  order  and 
authority  amidst  the  seething  chaos  of  in- 
experience and  insubordination.  He  was  in 
the  counting-house,  the  law  court,  the  school, 
even  the  pulpit.  He  was  his  oi^m  secretary, 
his  own  paymaster,  his  own  envoy.  The 
colony  was  beginning  to  prosper,  when,  one 
Sunday  morning  in  September,  1794,  eight 
French  sail  appeared  off*  the  coast.  The 
squadron  moved  near  the  quay,  and  swept 
the  streets  for  two  hours  with  grape  and 
bullets.  The  invaders  landed,  and  the  cap- 
tain of  an  American  slaver  led  a  party  of 
$an8'Culotte8  to  Governor  Macaulay's  house. 
The  confusion  that  followed  may  be  imag- 
ined. The  town  was  completely  gutted. 
They  remained  at  Freetown  about  a  month, 
and  set  sail  again,  with  fever-stricken  crews. 
There  was  nothing  to  tempt  them  to  return. 
The  houses  had  been  carefully  burned  to 
the  ground,  and  the  live  stock  killed.  Lib- 
eral assistance  from  home  and  a  hard  year's 
work  set  the  colony  on  its  feet  once  more, 
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and  enabled  its  GoTernor  to  retani  to  En- 
gland and  .recruit  his  health,  which  had 
broken  down  under  an  attack  of  low  fever. 
When  Dr.  Johnson  published  his  Journey 
to  the  Hebrides^  there  was  residing  in  Lon- 
don a  lady  of  thirty,  whom  Zachary  Mac- 
aulay  was  now  to  meet,  and  who  was  to  help 
him  to  a  wife.  She  was  the  youngest  but 
one  of  five  sisters  who  kept  a  ladies'  board- 
ing-school at  Bristol  when  Chatterton  was 
a  blue-coat  boy  at  Colston's  Hospitals — a 
scholarly  young  person,  who  had  written  a 
pretty  pastoral  drama,  and  made  creditable 
translations  from  the  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
Latin  poets.  Li  her  first  letter  from  Lon- 
.  don  she  mentions  the  great  success  of  the 
Joumey  to  the  HebrtdeSf  and  says  she  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  pay  her  devoirs  to  dear  Dr. 
Johnson,  though  Miss  Reynolds  has  offered 
to  accompany  her.  She  also  mentions  the 
new  comedy  of  young  Sheridan,  The  Bivahf 
which  was  very  unfavorably  received  the 
first  night,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  bad 
acting  of  Lee  as  Sir  Lucius  (^Trigger.  She 
thought  the  author  ought  to  be  treated  with 
great  indulgence:  he  was  only  three-and- 
twenty,  and  his  genius  was  likely  to  be  his 
principal  inheritance.  "  I  love  him  for  the 
sake  of  his  amiable  and  ingenious  mother." 
A  night  or  two  later  she  went  to  Drury 
Lane,  where  she  saw  and  thought  well  of 
The  Maid  of  the  Oake,  the  writer  of  which. 
General  Burgoyne,  was  soon  to  seek  and 
lose  laurels  in  the  revolting  colonies.  Gar- 
rick  embellished  the  play,  but  was  not  well 
enough  to  act  or  see  company — how  morti- 
fying! Garrick,  Sheridan,  Dr.  Johnson — 
these  are  famous  names  to  figure  in  a  single 
letter.  If  we  run  through  the  correspond- 
ence of  this  young  lady,  to  which  this  let- 
ter is  merely  the  prologue,  we  are  among 
the  notabilities  of  the  period.  She  receives 
the  most  encouraging  compliments  from  a 
large  party  of  literary  persons  assembled  at 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's.  Miss  Reynolds  re- 
peats by  heart  a  little  poem  of  hers,  with 
which  the  great  Johnson  is  much  pleased. 
Dr.  Percy  visits  her  and  her  sisters  (Percy's 
collection — ^now  you  know  him),  a  spright- 
ly modem  instead  of  a  rusty  antique ;  and 
when  he  leaves,  Miss  Reynolds  orders  a 
coach,  and  the  young  ladies  are  driven  to 
Dr.  Johnson's  very  own  house :  yes,  Abys- 
sinia's Johnson,  Dictionary  Johnson,  Eam- 
bUt^gf  IdWty  and  Irene^a  Johnson !  Can  we 
picture  to  ourselves  the  palpitation  of  those 
hearts  as  they  approach  the  mansion  f  They 
jire  introduced  to  Mrs.  Williams,  the  blind  I 
poetess,  who  is  Dr.  Johnson's  housekeeper. 
The  great  man  is  not  in  his  little  parlor ;  so 
the  genius  of  the  party  seats  herself  in  his 
chair,  hoping  to  catch  a  ray  of  his  genius.  { 
When  he  hears  of  it,  he  laughs  heartily,  and 
tells  her  it  is  a  chair  in  which  he  never  sat. 
This  reminds  him  that  when  he  and  Jkiswell 
were  making  their  memorable  tour,  they 
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stopped  a  night  at  the  spot  where  they  im- 
agined the  Weird  Sisters  met  Macbeth,  and 
were  so  excited  that  they  could  not  rest 
In  the  morning  they  were  mortified  to  learn 
that  they  were  deceived,  and  were  in  quite 
another  part  of  the  country.  (This  was  in 
the  inn  at  Fores,  the  night  before  Johnson 
met  Dr.  Kenneth  Macaulay,  and  charged 
him  with  being  a  lax  bigot.)  When  the 
visit  of  the  ladies  ended,  the  eminent  tour- 
ist called  for  his  hat,  as  it  rained,  and  at- 
tended them  down  a  very  long  alley  to  the 
coach,  and  not  Rasselas,  one  of  them  wrote, 
could  have  acquitted  himself  more  en  cava- 
lier. 

The  social  and  literary  success  of  this 
much -corresponding  lady  was  marvelous. 
She  moved  in  the  most  famous  circles  of 
the  time,  and  was  received  as  an  equal  by 
the  highest.  Ursa  Major  treated  her  with 
such  d[istinguished  consideration  that  it  is 
curious  to  compare  his  portrait  as  drawn 
by  her  with  his  portrait  as  drawn  by  Bos- 
well.  They  take  tea  together 'at  Sir  Josh- 
ua's, and  try  to  see  who  can  '^  pepper  the 
highest."  She  wrote  a  poem  about  ^*  Sir  £1- 
dred  of  the  Bower,"  and  it  kindled  a  flame 
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in  his  cold  bosom.  He  praised  the  elegant 
torn  of  the  dedication,  and  said  the  com- 
pliment was  without  precedent.  Mrs.  Mon- 
tagu declared  that  she  did  not  think  it  pru- 
dent to  leave  these  lovers  by  themselves, 
lest  there  should  be  a  Scotch  elopement. 
He  read  "  Sir  Eldred"  to  her  and  her  sister, 
and  also  another  poem  about  a  *^  Bleeding 
Rock/'  made  some  alterations  in  the  first, 
and  did  her  the  honor  to  write  a  whole  stan- 
za for  it.  They  called  each  other  pet  names 
—"child,'*  "little  fool,"  "love,"  "dearest," 
and  the  like.  His  heart  grew  expansive  to- 
ward the  sisters.  "  I  love  you  both,"  cried 
the  inamorato,  "  I  love  you  all  five.  I  nev- 
er was  at  Bristol.  I  will  come  on  purpose* 
to  see  you.  I  have  spent  a  happy  evening. 
I  am  glad  I  came.  God  forever  bless  you ! 
You  live  lives  to  shame  duchesses."  Once 
he  was  angry  with  her  because  she  flip- 
pantly alluded  to  Tom  Jones.  She  sat  cor- 
rected and  grateful,  and  expressed  her  ab- 
horrence of  Joseph  Andrews,  He  reproved 
her  for  reading  Pascal,  but  relented  enough 
to  say,  "  Child,  I  am  heartily  glad  that  you 
read  pious  books,  by  whomsoever  they  may 
be  written."  (The  child,  by-the-way,  had 
seen  thirty-six  summers.)  He  was  her  eke- 
rone  to  Oxford,  where  he  showed  her  Pem- 
broke College.  "This  was  my  room,"  he 
said;  "this  Shenstone's."  He  pointed  out 
the  rooms  of  other  Pembrokean  poets.  "  We 
were  a  nest  of  singing  birds."  They  went 
into  the  commons-room,  where  they  spied  a 
fine  large  print  portrait  of  the  singing  bird 
(a  youth  of  seventy-three),  under  which  was 
a  complimentary  motto — 

**And  ifl  not  Johnson  onni  himself  a  host?" 

She  smiled,  for  the  line  was  from  her  en- 
gaging poem, "  Sympathy."  Later  in  their 
acquaintance,  in  .the  last  year  of  his  life, 
she  wrote  another  poem,  and  he  told  her 
that  there  was  no  name  in  poetry  that  might 
not  be  glad  to  own  it.  He  died  enfeebled 
by  disease,  but  resigned  and  pious,  and  Boz- 
zy  announced  his  intention  of  publishing  an- 
ecdotes about  him — not  his  life,  he  said,  but 
his  pyramid.  "I  besought  his  tenderness 
for  our  virtuous  and  most  revered  friend," 
she  wrote,  "  and  begged  he  would  mitigate 
some  of  his  asperities.  He  said,  roughly, 
he  would  not  cut  o£f  his  claws,  nor  make 
a  tiger  a  cat  to  please  any  body."  Bozzy 
published  his  pyramid,  and  Burke  remarked 
to  her,  in  allusion  to  the  innumerable  lives, 
anecdotes,  remains,  and  what  not  that  fol- 
lowed, "  How  many  maggots  have  crawled 
out  of  this  great  man !" 

This  well-liked  woman  of  letters  had  an- 
other friend,  who  was  devotedly  attached 
to  her  from  her  first  coming  up  to  London. 
Something  that  she  had  \^ritten  about  a 
part  she  had  seen  him  perform  interested 
him,  and  he  called  upon  her.  She  pleased 
him  amazingly,  as  she  did  his  wife,  who  im- 


mediately contracted  a  great  friendship  for 
her.  He  read  her  "Sir  Eldred"  so  sui>er- 
latively  that  she  cned  like  a  child.  She 
wrote  a  tragedy,  and  he  wrote  a  prologue 
and  epilogue  for  it.  "  He  thinks  of  noth- 
ing, talks  of  nothing,  writes  of  nothing,  but 
Percy,"  Percy  was  produced  at  Covent  Crar- 
den,  and  was  a  brilliant  success.  "  What- 
ever he  touches  ho  turns  into  gold,"  Kitty 
Clive  wrote.  Her  author's  nights  amounted 
to  about  six  hundred  pounds,  which  he  laid 
out  for  her  on  the  best  security.  No  man 
of  his  time  was  more  famous  than  he,  and 
no  one  was  treated  with  less  respect  by 
Johnson,  whose  pupil  he  had  been,  and  who 
was  jealous  of  his  greatness.  Our  tragic 
poetess  had  no  sincerer  friend,  and  she  re- 
paid his  friendship  by  her  hearty  admi- 
ration of  all  that  was  good  and  generous 
and  beautiful  in  his  genius.  Her  pages,  so 
widely  read  once,  have  not  had  the  immor- 
tality of  Boswell's,  or  we  should  all  know 
this  gentleman  as  she  knew  him.  When  he 
died,  and  eclipsed  the  gayety  of  nations,  she 
rose  from  a  bed  of  sickness,  at  the  desire  of 
his  widow,  and  hastened  to  her  side.  "  I 
have  this  moment  embraced  his  coffin,  and 
you  come  next."  Such  a  fiiend  to  Mrs.  Han- 
nah More  was  the  great  Garrick. 

Another  good  friend  was^he  ingenious 
Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  whom  she  visited,  and 
who  paid  her  the  prettiest  compliments. 
She  wrote  a  poem,  "  Bas  Bleu,"  which  was 
considered  the  finest  thing  in  the  world. 
Handed  round  in  manuscript,  the  treasure 
reached  the  elegant  maAter  of  Strawberry 
Hill.  He  thanked  her  a  thousand  times  for 
the  privilege  of  reading  her  charming  and 
very  genteel  poem,  and  promised  it  should 
not  go  out  of  his  hands.  Its  reputation 
reached  the  ears  of  his  bucolic  Majesty, 
George  the  Third,  and  she  made  a  copy  for 
him.  Was  there  any  body  in  London  that 
was  worth  knowing  that  Hannah  More  did 
not  know  f  The  list  of  her  friends  is  like  a 
page  in  a  directory.  Mrs.  Montagu,  Mrs. 
Carter,  Mrs.  Chapone,  Soame  Jenyns,  Mrs. 
Barbauld,  Miss  Burney,  Mrs.  Thrale,  and  no 
end  of  famous  bishops,  deans,  and  other 
cleric  people.  She  grew  serious  under  the 
influence  of  these  reverend  big-wigs ;  had 
her  "  Thoughts  about  the  Manners  of  the 
Great,"  and  her  "  Estimate  of  the  Religion 
of  the  Fashionable  World."  These  solid  sub- 
jects and  a  poem  on  "  Slavery"  endeared  her 
to  the  evangelical  and  emancipatory  circles, 
and  when  Zachary  Macaulay  returned  from 
Sierra  Leone,  his  friends,  Wilberforce,  Thonw 
ton,  and  the  rest,  sent  him  down  to  Cowslip 
Green  to  be  introduced  to  the  great  and 
good  Hannah  More.  Visiting  Mrs.  Mote  at 
the  time  was  Miss  Selina  Mills,  who  had 
been  a  pupil  of  the  Misses  More  at  Bristol. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  bookseller  of  that 
city,  who  had  built  there  a  small  street  that 
was  called  "Mills  Place,"  and  who  was  a 
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member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
IfiM  Selina  vraa  prettj  and  attract- 
ive, and  Mr.  Zachary  fell  in  love 
with  her,  and  obtained  her  affection 
in  return.  He  encountered  the  op- 
position of  her  relatives,  who  were 
set  upon  her  making  another  and  a 
better  match,  and  of  Mrs.  Patty  More, 
who  wished  her  never  to  marry  at 
all,  but  to  domesticate  herself  as  a 
younger  sister  in  the  household  at 
Cowslip  Green.  They  were  growing 
elderly,  those  virginal  cowslips,  and 
felt,  perhaps,  the  need  of  a  fresher 
flower  among  them.  Mrs.  Hannah 
had  known  what  love  was,  having 
had  a  little  affair  of  her  own  some 
twenty  or  thirty  years  before  (she 
was  now  fifty),  and  she  advocated 
Mr.  Macaulay's  cause  with  firmness 
and  good  feeling.  By  her  help  he 
carried  his  point  in  so  far  that  an 
engagement  was  made  and  recog- 
nized by  the  friends  of  Miss  Mills, 
who,  however,  would  not  allow  her 
to  accompany  him  to  Africa,  to  which 
he  returned  early  in  1796,  she  spend- 
ing much  of  her  time  with  his  sister, 
Mrs.  Babington,  in  Leicestershire. 
We  shaU  not  follow  Governor  Mac- 
anlay  through  his  second  adminis- 
tration at  Sierra  Leone,  further  than  to  say 
that  it  was  of  a  piece  with  the  first — an- 
noying and  discouraging.  He  remained 
until  the  colony  had  begun  to  thrive  and 
the  company  almost  begun  to  pay,  and 
then,  in  1799,  gave  up  his  appointment. 
He  returned  to  England,  and  dt  Bristol, 
on  the  96th  of  August  of  that  year.  Miss 
Selina  Mills  was  made  Mrs.  Zachary  Mac- 
anlay.  They  took  a  small  house  in  Lambeth 
for  a  twelvemonth,  and  Mrs.  Macaulay,  be- 
eoming  as  ladies  wish  to  be  who  love  their 
lorda,  was  invited  by  her  sister-in-law  to 
Bothley  Temple ;  and  there,  in  a  room  pan-> 
eled  from  ceiling  to  floor,  like  every  comer 
of  the  old  mansion,  with  oak  almost  black 
from  age,  looking  eastward  across  the  park, 
and  southward  throngh  an  ivy-shaded  win- 
dow into  a  little  garden — there  Lord  Mac- 
aulay was  bom.  It  was  on  the  25th  of 
October,  1800,  a  historic  day — the  day  that 
Chaucer  died,  four  hundred  years  before,  and 
the  day  that  Hogarth  died,  the  day  of  St. 
Crispin  (as  he  liked  to  say),  and  the  anni- 
venary  of  Agincourt. 

*'  Ob,  when  shall,  Englieih  men 
With  sach  acta  fill  a  pen, 
Or  England  breed  again 
Soch  a  King  Harry  7*' 

His  father  was  as  pleased  as  a  father  could 
be,  but  bis  cup  of  happiness  had  a  dash  of 
bitter  in  it  the  next  day,  when  his  horse 
na  away  and  threw  him ;  both  arms  were 
btoketi,  and  he  spent  in  a  sick-room  the  re- 
ef Hhe  only  holiday  he  ever  took 
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during  his  married  life.  The  boy  thrived, 
and  on  the  26th  of  November  was  baptized, 
in  a  private  chapel  which  formed  part  of  the 
house,  by  the  names  of  Thomas  Babington, 
his  uncle  Aulay,  of  whom  we  have  heard, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Babington  acting  as  his 
sponsors. 

The  Sierra  Leone  Company  had  an  ofiBce 
in  a  house  in  Birchin  Lane,  and  to  this  house 
the  Macaulays  removed  the  following  win- 
ter. The  only  place  where  the  cWld  could 
be  taken  for  exercise  and  air  was  Drapers' 
Garden,  which  was  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  the  Stock  Exchange.  To  this  dismal 
yard,  Which  contained  as  much  gravel  as 
grass,  the  fond  mother  used  to  convey  her 
nurse  and  the  little  boy  through  the  crowds 
that  toward  noon  swarmed  along  Cornhill 
and  Threadneedle  Street,  and  thither  she 
would  retum  to  escort  them  back  to  Birchin 
Lane.  And  thither,  in  after-years,  Lord  Mac- 
aulay used  to  resort,  so  strong  was  the  pow- 
er of  association  upon  his  mind.  Baby  as 
he  was  when  he  quitted  it,  he  retained  some 
impressions  of  his  earliest  home.  He  remem- 
bered standing  up  at  the  nursery  window 
by  his  father's  side  and  looking  at  a  cloud 
of  smoke  pouring  out  of  a  tall  chimney ;  he 
asked  if  that  was  hell.  From  Birchin  Lane 
the  family  removed  to  a  house  on  High  Street, 
Clapham — a  roomy,  comfortable  dwelling, 
with  a  little  garden  in  the  front  aud  rear. 
Here  the  boy  passed  a  quiet  and  happy 
childhood.  From  the  time  he  was  three 
years  old  he  read  incessantlwlying  for  the 
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most  part  on  a  rug  before  the  fire,  with  his 
book  on  the  floor,  and  a  piece  of  bread-and- 
butter  in  his  hand.  He  is  remembered  by 
the  then  parlor-maid  as  sitting  in  his  nan- 
keen frock,  perched  on  the  table  by  her  as 
she  was  cleaning  the  plate,  and  expounding 
to  her  out  of  a  volume  as  big  as  himself. 
He  did  not  care  for  toys,  but  was  fond  of 
walking  and  talking,  telling  his  mother  or 
the  nurse  interminable  stories  out  of  his  own 
head,  or  repeating  what  he  had  been  read- 
ing in  language  above  his  years.  He  re- 
membered the  very  words  of  the  book  he 
was  last  engaged  in,  and  he  talked,  as  the 
maid  said,  "quite  printed  words."  Mrs. 
Hannah  More  called  at  Mr.  Macaulay's  one 
day,  and  was  met  by  a  fair,  pretty,  slight 
boy,  about  four  years  old,  with  a  profusion 
of  light  hair,  who  came  to  the  door  and  re- 
ceived her.  He  told  her  that  his  parents 
were  out,  but  that  if  she  would  be  good 
enough  to  come  in,  he  would  bring  her  a 
glass  of  old  spirits.  He  startled  the  good 
old  mistress  of  Barley  Wood,  who  never  as- 
pired above  cowslip  wine.  When  question- 
ed as  to  what  he  knew  about  old  spirits,  he 
could  only  say  that  Robinson  Crusoe  often 
had  some.  About  this  time  his  father  took 
him  on  a  visit  to  Lady  Waldegrave,  at  Straw- 
berry Hill,  proud  to  exhibit  to  his  old  friend 
the  fair  bright  boy,  dressed  in  a  green  coat, 
with  red  collar  and  cuffis,  a  frill  at  the  throat, 
and  white  trowsers.  After  he  had  spent 
some  time  among  the  wonders  of  the  OHbrd 
Collection,  catalogue  in  hand,  a  servant,  who 
was  waiting  upon  the  company,  spilled  some 
hot  coffee  on  his  legs.  The  hostess  was  all 
compassion,  and  when  she  asked  him,  after 
a  while,  how  he  was  feeling,  he  answered, 
"  Thank  you,  madam,  the  agony  is  abated." 
When  the  merest  child,  he  was  sent  as  a  day 
scholar  to  a  Yorkshire  school-master,  and 
his  mother  explained  to  him  that  he  must 
learn  to  study  without  the  solace  of  bread- 
and-butter.  "Yes,  mamma,"  he  said,  "in- 
dustry shall  be  my  bread,  and  attention  my 
butter."  He  crept  like  snail,  unwillingly  to 
school,  and  every  afternoon  entreated  to  be 
excused  from  returning  after  dinner.  "  No, 
Tom ;  if  it  rains  cats  and  dogs,  you  shall  go." 
Master  Macaulay  was  the  most  precocious 
little  boy  of  whom  we  have  any  account  in 
English  literature.  There  is  extant  a  letter 
from  his  mother  dated  in  his  eighth  year, 
and  narrating  his  literary  doings.  He  had 
written  a  compendium  of  universal  history 
from  the  creation  down ;  he  had  written 
three  cantos  of  "The  Battle  of  Cheviot,"  a 
metrical  romance ;  and  two  cantos  of  a  hero- 
ic poem,  entitled,  "  Olaus  the  Great ;  or,  the 
Conquest  of  Mona;"  and  he  had  composed 
she  knew  not  how  many  hymns.  Good  Mrs. 
Hannah  More,  who  was  a  judge  of  that  sta- 
ple, pronounced  these  hymns  to  be  "  quite 
extraordinary  for  such  a  baby."  He  was  a 
constant  visitor  at  Barley  Wood,  where  he 


was  encouraged,  and  not  spoiled.  All  the 
Misses  More  made  a  companion  of  him  and 
relished  his  conversation.  Mrs.  Hannah,  who 
was  in  her  sixties,  superintended  his  stud- 
ies, his  pleasures,  and  his  health.  She  kept 
him  with  her  for  weeks,  listening  to  him  as 
he  read  prose  by  the  ell  and  declaimed  po- 
etry by  the  yard.  She  discussed  and  com- 
pared with  him  his  favorite  heroes,  ancient, 
modem,  and  fictitious ;  coaxed  him  into  the 
garden  walks  under  the  pretense  of  »  lect- 
ure on  botany ;  and  sent  him  from  his  books 
to  run  about  the  grounds,  or  into  the  kitch- 
en to  play  cooking.  She  gave  him  Bible 
lessons,  which  always  ended  with  theological 
arguments.  When  the  conversation  turned 
on  her  more  dramatic  days,  she  could  tell 
him  of  the  great  English  Roscius,  who  was 
her  dear  friend ;  of  that  singular  coxcomb, 
James  Boswell,  who  died  about  twelve  years 
before ;  of  the  great  Dr.  Johnson  ("  who  bull- 
ied your  grandfather  so,  Tom,  at  Inverary, 
as  you  read  last  week  in  Boswell — ^the  doe- 
tor  was  a  good  Christian,  but  he  was  rather 
rough  at  times,  morels  the  pity") ;  of  Sir  Josh- 
ua, Miss  Bumey,  Mrs.  Thrale,  now  Mn.  Pio«- 
zi,  who  is  seventy,  if  she  is  a  day,  Miss  Patty 
declares.  She  could  tell  him  of  old  Lord 
Bathurst,  who  had  known  Pope  and  Swift 
and  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  time.  When 
he  was  six,  she  wrote  him:  "Though  yon 
are  a  little  boy  now,  you  will  one  day,  if  it 
please  God,  be  a  man ;  but  long  before  yon 
are  a  man,  I  hope  you  will  be  a  scholar.  I 
therefore  wish  you  to  purchase  such  books 
as  will  be  useful  to  you  theHf  and  that  you 
employ  this  very  small  sum  in  laying^  a  little 
tiny  comer-stone  for  your  future  library." 
A  year  or  two  afterward  she  thanks  him  for 
two  letters,  which  were  neatly  written  and 
free  from  blots,  and  says  he  is  entitled  to 
another  book.  He  is  to  go  to  Hatchard's 
and  choose  it.  As  epics  were  nearly  ex- 
hausted, what  did  he  say  to  a  little  good 
prose  f  —  Johnson's  HebrideSf  or  Walton's 
LiveSf  unless  he  would  like  a  neat  edition 
of  Cowper's  poems,  or  "  Paradise  Lost,"  for 
his  own  eating.  She  wanted  him  to  become 
a  complete  Frenchman,  that  she  might  give 
him  Racine,  the  only  dramatic  poet  in  any 
modem  language  that  is  perfectly  pure  and 
good.  (Had  she  forgotten  the  author  of 
Ferqf  and  The  Search  after  Happineu  f)  She 
thought  well  of  an  ode  which  he  sent,  and 
was  much  obliged  to  him  for  a  dedication. 
Happy  young  poet !  kindly  old  patron  I 

The  circumstances  of  the  Macaulay  fam- 
ily were  improving.  Its  head  had  received 
for  some  time  a  salary  of  £500  a  year  as 
the  secretary  of  the  Siert*a  Leone  Compa- 
ny, and  had  entered  into  a  partnership 
with  a  nephew.  The  firm  of  Macaulay  and 
Babington  did  a  large  business  as  African 
merchants,  and  had  need  to,  for  before  Lord 
Macaulay  was  thirteen,  he  bad  three  broth- 
ers and  five  sisters.    They  were  a  piolifio 
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set,  those  Macanlays.  John,  the  grandfa- 
ther, had  twelve  childreD,  and  Aulay,  the 
great-grandfather,  fourteen.  When  Master 
Thomas  reached  the  age  of  twelve,  he  had 
outgrown  the  school-masters  of  Clapham, 
and  his  father  thought  of  removing  to  Lon- 
don, in  order  to  place  him  as  a  4ay  scholar 
at  Westminster.  He  ultimately  fixed  upon 
Little  Shelford,  a  village  near  Camhridge. 
Its  master,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Preston,  was  an  ex- 
fellow  of  Trinity,  and  his  scholars  were  pen- 
etrated with  Cambridge  ambitions  and  ways 
of  thought,  and  frequent  visitors  brought 
ihe  freshest  Cambridge  gossip  to  the  table 
where  master  and  pupils  dined  in  common. 
Master  Thomas  was  treated  with  great  kind- 
ness by  the  famous  Dean  Milman,  the  pres- 
ident of  Queen's  College,  who  wrote  to  his 
father  after  one  of  these  visits :  ^*  Your  lad 
is  a  fine  fellow.  He  shall  stand  before  kings. 
He  shall  not  stand  before  mean  men.''  The 
letters  that  Lord  Macaulay  wrote  to  his  par- 
ents during  his  school  days  are  curious  read- 
ing now.  He  is  doing  Xenophon  every  day, 
and  the  Odyssey  twice  a  week  with  young 
Wilberforce.  He  is  also  doing  Latin  verses. 
He  is  writing  themes,  and  belongs  to  a  debat- 
ing society.  He  has  been  to  Dean 
Milman's  on  a  pony,  has  slept  there, 
and  is  invited  to  come  again.  He 
is  reading  Plutarch's  LiveSy  and 
French  F^elon's  IHaloffues  of  the 
Dtad,  He  wishes  to  come  home 
before  the  holidays,  he  writes  to 
his  mother,  and,  if  he  can  gain 
papa's  leave,  would  select  his 
birthday  as  the  time  he  would 
wish  to  spend  with  his  family.  **  I 
think  I  see  you  sitting  by  papa, 
just  after  his  dinner,  reading  my' 
letter,  and  turning  to  him  with  an 
inquisitive  glance  at  the  end  of 
the  paragraph.  I  think,  too,  that 
I  see  his  expressive  shake  of  the 
head  at  it  Oh,  may  I  be  mistak- 
en!" When  he  had  been  a  year 
at  Shelford  the  school  was  re- 
moved to  Aspenden  Hall,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, where  he  spent  four 
most  industrious  years.  He  read 
widely,  unceasingly,  and  oiore 
than  rapidly.  He  had  an  unerr- 
ing memory,  and  the  capacity  of 
taking  in  a  page  at  a  glance. 
What  caught  his  fancy  as  a  child 
he  remembered  without  getting 
it  by  heart.  He  accompanied  his 
father  one  afternoon  on  a  call,  and 
found  on  a*  table  "  The  Lay  of  the 
Last  MinstreL"  While  the  elders 
were  talking,  he  read  it,  and  on  his 
return  repeated  as  many  cantos  as 
his  mother  had  the  patience  to 
listen  to.  One  day  at  Cambridge, 
while  waiting  in  a  coffee-room  for 
a  post-chaise,  he  picked  up  a  news- 


paper, and  to  pass  the  time,  cast  his  eyes 
over  two  poems  in  the  Poet's  Comer.  He 
never  gave  them  a  thought,  but  could  re- 
peat them  forty  years  afterward  without 
missing  or  changing  a  word.  He  used  to  say 
that  if  every  copy  of  '^Paradise  Lost"  and 
Pilgrim*$  Progress  were  destroyed,  he  would 
undertake  to  reproduce  them  from  recollec- 
tion. He  always  read  books  faster  than 
others  skimmed  them,  and  skimmed  them 
as  fast  as  others  turned  the  leaves.  "He 
seemed  to  read  through  the  skin."  The 
boy's  letters,  which  at  first  were  pretty  and 
natural,  soon  began  to  smack  of  the  library. 
Before  he  is  fifteen  he  writes  to  his  good 
mother  that  he  has  read  Boccaccio's  **  Deca- 
meron," a  tale  of  one  hundred  cantos,  and 
that  he  prefers  the  writer  thereof  to  Chaucer. 
Jane  will  find  some  translations  from  Boc- 
caccio in  Dry  den.  He  has  read  GU  Bl4u  and 
"  Thalaba ;"  also  the  History  of  James  /.,  and 
a  great  deal  of  .Qibbon.  He  concluded  by 
sending  his  love  to  papa,  Selina,  Jane,  John 
("  but  he  is  not  there"),  Henry,  Fanny,  Han- 
nah, Margaret,  and  Charles.  Falete,  His 
brothers  and  sisters  worshiped  him.  His 
sweetness  of  temper  and  unfailing  flow  of 
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spirits  made  his  presence  so  delightful  that 
his  wishes  and  tastes  were  their  law.  His 
notion  of  happiness  was  to  have  them  work- 
ing round  him  while  he  read  a  novel  aloud, 
and  then  to  walk  with  all  of  them  on  the 
Common,  or,  if  it  rained,  to  have  a  noisy 
game  of  hide-and-seek.  When  he  was  at 
home  on  his  holidays,  there  were  no  lessons ; 
nothing  but  fun  and  merriment  for  the  whole 
six  weeks.  He  read  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
to  them,  and  such  solid  works  as  Clarendon 
and  Bui^t.  Poetry  and  novels  were  for- 
bidden during  the  daytime,  save  when  he 
was  at  home,  and  stigmatized  as  *^  drinking 
drams  in  the  morning/'  Papa  Macaulay 
disapproved  of  novels,  except,  perhaps,  such 
excellent  ones  as  Ccelebs  (which  had  netted 
£2000  for  his  good  friend,  Mrs.  More,  in  a 
twelvemonth);  but  he  was  Indulgent,  nev- 
ertheless, and  lived  to  see  himself  the  head 
of  a  family  in  which  novels  were  more  read 
and  better  remembered  than  in  any  other 
household  in  England.  Thomas  had  his 
joke  on  this  point.  He  wrote  an  anony- 
mous communication  to  his  father,  who  was 
editor  of  the  Christian  Observer,  defending 
fiction,  and  praising  Fielding  and  Smollett. 
This  communication,  which  the  incautious 
editor  published,  raised  a  storm  among  its 
evangelical  readers,  one  of  whom  informed 
the  public  that  he  had  burned  the  obnox- 
ious number,  and  should  take  the  magazine 
no  more.  Clearly  the  article  was  a  hit — it 
hit  papa.  Such  was  Thomas  pabingtou 
Macaulay  at  Clapham,  that  queer  serious 
neighborhood  which  Thackeray  has  painted 


for  us,  and  from  which  Master  Thomas. 
Newcome  ran  away. 

In  October,  1818,  Lord  Macaulay 
wont  into  residence  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  with  the  eldest  son 
of  his  father's  friend,  Mr.  Thornton. 
AntiJig  his  contemporaries  were  Der- 
went  Coleridge,  a  son  of  Coleridge  the 
poet,  and  Henry  Nelson  Coleridge,  his 
cousin,  both  of  whom  were  bom  in 
the  same  year  a«  Macaulay.    These 
young  men  were  an  honor  to  the 
name  they  bore,  sound  scholars,  first- 
rate    Grecians,   thoughtful,   earnest 
minds,  who  in  after-years  were  to 
edit  the  writings  and  care  for  the 
fame  of  their  great  relative.     Henry 
Nelson,  who  was  a  scholar  of  King's, 
had  given  indications  of  great  abil- 
ity by  winning  two  of  Sir  William 
Brown's  medals,  one  for  the  Greek 
ode,  and  one  for  the  Latin  ode.    Oth- 
er contemporaries  were  the  erratic 
William    Sydney   Walker;    Charles 
Austin,  of  great  legal  fame;  John 
Moultrie,    the    poet,    who,    in    his 
"  Dream  of  Life,"  has  sketched  the 
portraits  of  his  fellow-students ;  and 
Winthrop  Mack  worth  Praed,  who  was 
the  youngest  of  all.     The  name  of 
P*raed  is  an  interesting  one  to  us,  in  that 
his  mother's  family  was  a  branch  of  the 
stout  trunk  that  came  over  to  Massachu- 
setts in  the  person  of  John  Winthrop ;  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  he  was  fa- 
mous here  as  a  poet  thirty  years  before  his 
poems  were  collected  in  England.     His  fa- 
ther, who  was  a  sergeant-at-law,  was  a  man 
of  cultivation  and  refinement,  and  he  de- 
tected the  brilliant  promise  of  his  little  son. 
He  criticised  his  boyish  writings,  especially 
his  verses,  with  an  unsparing  hand,  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  juvenile  poet,  who, 
in  acquiring  accuracy,  acquired  at  the  same 
time  distinctness  of  thought  and  felicity  of 
expression.     After  the  loss  of  his  mother 
his  education  was  attended  to  by  an  elder 
sister,  until  his  eighth  year,  when  he  was 
sent  to  Langley  Broom  School,  where  he  re- 
mained four  years.     A  delicate  lad,  his  va- 
cations were  spent  at  home  in  rest  and  rec- 
reation and  mental  culture.     He  preferred 
in-door  amusements  and  employments  to 
vigorous  sports,  and,  like  Macaulay,  delight- 
ed in  reading  to  his  sisters.     Plutarch  and 
Shakspeare  were  his  favorite  authors.     He 
was  a  good  chess-player,  and  he  wrote  lit- 
tle dramas,  which  were  noticeable  for  their 
drollery.    Before  he  was  twelve  he  was  sent 
to  Eton,  where  his  father  ha<i  been,  a  pale, 
slight  scholar,  of  a  studious  and  retiring  dis- 
position.   His  progress  was  so  rapid  that  in 
little  more  than  a  year  he  was  "sent  up  for 
good,"  as  the  saying  is,  for  a  copy  of  Latin 
verses.    He  had  a  ready  pen,  and  wrote  with 
equal  ease  iu  prose  and  verse.     The  Eton 
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bojB  printed  a  selection  from  the 
)>age8  of  two  school  periodicals,  and 
the  reputation  it  gained  stimulated 
Ptaed  to  start  another,  Ajm  Matinay 
which  was  very  cleverly  conducted. 
One  day  in  September,  1820,  two. 
young  gentlemen .  presented  them- 
selv^  at  the  cottage  of  Mr.  Charles 
Knight,  printer  and  publisher.  One 
of  them,  a  pale  young  person,  was 
Mr.  Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed. 
Would  Mr.  Knight  print  an  Eton 
miscellany  for  fhem  T  He  would,  if 
the  expenses  were  met ;  and  he  did. 
The  first  number  of  YA€  Etonian  ap- 
peared on  the  1st  of  November.  The 
Etonian  was  edited  by  Praed  and 
his  fnend  Walter  Blunt.  Its  staff 
of  contributors  were  Henry  Nelson 
Coleridge,  John  Moultrie,  Sydney 
Walker,  and  others  of  less  note, 
who  afterward  rose  to  distinction. 
Praed  wrote  under  the  signature 
of  Peregrine  Courtenay,  and  aston- 
ished Mr.  Knight  by  the  Jinbound- 
od  fertility  of  his  mind  and  the 
readiue^  of  his  pen.  His  handwriting 
was  x>erfect.  **  No  printer  could  mistake  a 
word  or  a  letter."  Such,  in  l)rief,  was  Win- 
throp Mackworth  Praed  when,  in  his  twen- 
tieth year,  he  entered  Ti-inity  College,  bring- 
ing with  him  a  higher  reputation  than  any 
young  man  since  the  days  of  Canning.  **  We 
were  a  nest  of  singing  birds,''  said  Dr.  John- 
son at  Oxford,  speaking  for  himself  and  Shen- 
stone;  but  not  such  singing  birds,  revered 
moralist,  as  were  now  nestling  at  Cambridge. 
The  room  in  which  Macaulay  lived  in  the 
Old  Court  of  Trinity  is  still  shown,  and  the 
flagged  pathway  along  which,  as  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts,  he  walked,  morning  after  morning, 
through  the  long  vacation,  book  in  hand, 
reading  as  eagerly  and  rapidly  as  ever. 
Here  is  his  portrait  by  his  friend  Moultrie : 

*'  Grave,  sedate. 
And  (If  the  looks  may  indicate  the  age) 
Oar  senior  some  few  years :  no  keener  wit. 
No  intellect  more  sabtle,  none  more  bold, 
Was  fonnd  in  all  oar  hosf 

Day  and  night  together  were  too  short  for 
him.  As  long  as  a  door  was  open  or  a  light 
burning  in  any  of  the  courts,  he  was  always 
in  the  mood  for  conversation  and  compan- 
ionship. They  used — ^those  gay  young  rois- 
terers— to  sup  on  milk  punch  and  cold  tur- 
key; they  drained  floods  of  tea  to  keep 
themselves  awake,  and  sat  over  the  fire  till 
the  bell  rang  for  morning  chapel.  In  the 
summer  vacations  they  poured  out  into  the 
moonlight,  and  rambled  mile  after  mile  in 
the  country,  the  noise  of  their  talk  min- 
gling with  the  twittering  of  the  birds  in  the 
hedges. 

There  was  a  debating  club  there  called 
the  Cambridge  Union,  and  Macaulay  and 
Praed  were  its  foremost  orators.   They  were 


STDNXY  BMXTU. 

frequently  opposed  to  each  other,  and  recol- 
lections of  one  contest  between  them  have 
come  down  to  us.  Macaulay  took  it  into 
his  head  that  he  believed  that  George  the 
Third,  then  lately  deceased,  was  a  model 
king.  Who  kept  England  tranquil,  prosper- 
ous, and  secure,  when  Europe  was  desolated 
with  war  T  The  Good  Old  King.  Why  was 
it  that  when  neighboring  capitals  were  per- 
ishing in  flames,  pur  own  was  illuminated 
only  for  triumphs  T  You  may  find  the  cause 
in  the  same  three  words — the  Good  Old 
King.  Whereupon  Praed  replied :  "  A  good 
man !  If  he  had  been  a  plain  country  gen- 
tleman, with  no  wider  opportunities  for  mis- 
chief, he  would  at  least  have  bullied  his  foot- 
man and  cheated  his  steward.''  They  said 
sharp  things,  but  they  were  taken  in  good 
humor.  The  unfortunate  Sydney  Walker, 
who  was  always  in  trouble,  had  a  great 
admiration  for  feminine  beauty,  and  once 
when  a  gifted  and  beautiful  woman  appear- 
ed at  a  ball  in  Cambridge  he  peered  in  her 
face  and  clapped  his  hands  with  delight. 
"It  was  the  joy  of  the  savage,"  Macaulay 
said, "  when  he  first  sees  a  tenpenny  nail." 
These  ambitions  young  wits  and  orators 
thirsted  for  distinction,  and  two  of  them 
obtained  it  by  taking  the  Chancellor's  med- 
als for  prize  poems,  Macaulay  in  1819  and 
1821,  and  Praed  in  1823  and  1824.  Macaulay's 
poems  were  called  "  Pompeii"  and  "  Even- 
ing ;"  Praed's,  "  Australasia"  and  "  Athens." 
Praed's  effusions  may  be  found  in  the  col- 
lected edition  of  his  poems,  but  in  order  to 
find  Macaulay's  heroics  one  must  go  outside 
of  his  works  to  the  volume  entitled  Cam- 
bridge Prize  Poems,  where  he  will  see  the 
name  of  £.  G.  L.  Bulwer  following  Praed 
the  next  year  with  fourteen  pages  of  verse 
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on  "Sculpture;"  and  five  years  later  the 
name  of  Alfred  Tennyson,  also  of  Trinity, 
prefixed  to  nine  pages  of  blank  verse  about 
"  Timbuctoo."  Young  Arthur  Hallam  took 
a  shy  for  this  prize  with  the  friend  who  has 
immortalized  his  memory,  and  missed  it  bad- 
ly. Macaulay  detested  the  manufacture  of 
Greek  and  Latin  verses  in  cold  blood  as  an 
exercise.  His  hexameters  and  iambics  were 
never  up  to  the  mark,  and  his  translations 
were  charged  with  being  ungracefully  bald 
and  inornate.  He  could  and  did  take  a 
prize  for  Latin  declamation,  however,  and 
he  established  his  classical  reputation  by 
winning  a  Craven  University  scholarship. 
To  think  of  Macaulay  at  this  time  Is  to  as- 
sociate him  with  Praed,  who  was  now  a 
Brown's  medalist  for  the  Greek  ode  and  for 
epigrams,  and  with  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  who 
at  the  suggestion  of  Praed  came  to  Cambridge 
one  December  day  to  talk  over  a  new  mag- 
azine. He  was  introduced  to  Derwent  Cole- 
ridge and  to  Macaulay ;  and  what  with  break- 
fasts and  luncheons  and  cheerful  evening 
wine  parties,  the  Inspiration  of  the  famous 
milk  punch  of  Trinity  and  of  King's,  the  gen- 
eral plan  of  Enighfa  Quarterly  Magazine  was 
settled.  Mr.  Knight  was  the  editor,  and  his 
contributors  were  Praed,  who  was  Peregrine 
Court«nay,  as  in  The  Etonian,  with  an  alter  ego 
named  Vyvyah  Joyense;  Derwent  Coleridge, 
who  was  Davenant  Cecil ;  Moultrie,  who  was 
Gerard  Montgomery ;  Sydney  Walker,  who 
was  Edward  Haselfoot;  Nelson  Coleridge, 
who  was  Joseph  Haller;  and  Macaulay, 
who  was  Tristram  Merton.  Praed  wrote 
the  opening  article,  "Castle  Vernon,"  in 
which  he  introduced  a  pen  portrait  of  his 
Illustrious  friend :  "  There  came  up  a  short 


manly  figure,  marvelously  upright,  with  a^ 
bad  neckcloth,  and  one  hand  In  his  waist- 
coat pocket.  Of  regular  beauty  he  had  lit- 
tle to  boast ;  but  in  faces  where  there  is  an 
expression  of  great  power  or  of  great  good 
humor,  or  of  both,  you  do  not  regret  its  ab- 
sence." Mr.  Knight  is  enthusiastic  in  his 
autobiography  over  Lord  Macaulay's  con- 
tributions to  his  magazine.  He  had  three 
papers  In  the  first  number,  only  one  of 
which,  "  Fragments  of  a  Roman  Tale,"  has 
been  reprinted.  One  of  these  papers,  on 
"West  Lidian  Slavery,"  -v^as  written  to 
please  his  father,  and  seemed  likely  to  In- 
terest the  Clapham  set  in  the  magazine. 
The  elder  Macaulay  was  cranky  about  his 
son's  literature,  and  letters  passed  between 
them.  Tristram  Merton  had  written  love 
verses.  What  did  It  mean  t  "I  have  a 
strong  curiosity  to  know  who  Rosamond 
is,"  wrote  Praed ;  and  added,  "  Tristram,  I 
hope  Rosamond  and  your  fair  girl  of  France 
will  not  pull  caps."  Finding  that  his  father 
was  pained,  Macaulay  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Knight,  In  which  ^e  stated  that  his  father 
entertained  to  their  utmost  evangelical  opin- 
ions, and  that  some  of  the  articles  in  the 
magazine  gav^  him  great  uneasiness.  "I 
need  not  say  that  I  do  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  partake  of  his  scruples."  Gratitude, 
duty,  and  prudence  compelled  him  to  re- 
spect prejudices  that  he  did  not  share,  and 
he  must  desist  writing  for  the  present.  The 
second  number  of  the  magazine  was  so  dull 
and  decorous,  so  much  on  the  moral  level 
of  the  ChrieHan  Observer,  that  Pap^  Macaulay 
withdrew  his  objections,  and  his  son  took  up 
his  pen.  Mr.  Knight  opened  his  next  letter 
from  Macaulay  with  no  common  pleasure. 
It  contained  two  manuscripts,  which 
scarcely  filled  two  sheets  of  paper,  but 
they  were  as  precious  as  fine  gold. 
They  were  the  noble  poems  "Mon- 
contour"  and  "The  Battle  of  Ivry." 
Besides  these  songs  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, the  third  number  of  the  maga- 
zine was  enriched  from  the  same  hand 
with  "  Scenes  from  Athenian  Revels," 
and  a  paper  on  Dante. 

Of  all  his  early  writings.  Lord  Mac- 
aulay preferred  the  **  Conversation  be- 
tween Mr.  Abraham  Cowley  and  Mr. 
John  Milton  touching  the  great  Civil 
War."  On  the  1st  of  October,  twenty- 
five  days  before  the  completion  of  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  he  wrote  te  his  fst- 
ther,  from  Cambridge :  "  I  was  elected 
fellow  this  morning,  and  hope  te  leave 
Cambridge  on  Tuesday  for  Rothley 
Temple.  The  examiners  speak  highly 
of  the  manner  in  which  I  acquitted  my- 
self, and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
I  stood  first  of  the  candidates."  He 
added  that  until  he  became  a  Master  of 
Arts  the  following  Jwly  his  pecuniary 
emolument  would  not  be  great,  but  for 
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«eTen  years  from  that  time  it  wonld 
make,  bim  almost  an  independent 
man.  Lord  Macaulay  valned  highly 
bis  college  honors  and  privileges,  and 
diligently  impressed  upon  a  nephew, 
years  after,  that  if  he  minded  his 
syntax  he  might  eventnally  hope  to 
reach  a  position  which  would  give 
him  three  hundred  pounds  a  year,  a 
stable  for  his  horse,  six  dozen  of 
audit  ale  every  Christmas,  a  loaf  and 
two  pats  of  butter  every  morning, 
and  a  good  dinner  for  nothing,  with 
as  many  almonds  and  raisins  as  he 
could  eat  at  dessert. 

Macaulay  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1826,  and  Joined  the  Northern  Circuit 
at  Leeds.  When  the  company  were 
retiring  for  the  night  on  his  first  ap- 
pearance at  mess,  he  picked  out  the 
largest  candle.  An  old  King's  Coun- 
sel, seeing  a  book  under  his  arm,  re- 
monstrated with  him  on  the  danger 
of  reading  in  bed.  '^  I  always  read 
in  bed  at  home,"  he  answered,  with 
immense  rapidity  of  utterance,  *^  and 
if  I  am  not  afraid  .of  committing  parricide 
and  matricide  and  fratricide,  I  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  pay  any  special  regard  to 
the  lives  of  the  bagmen  of  Leeds.''  He 
did  not  seriously  look  upon  the  law  as  a 
profession,  and  could  never  be  persuaded  to 
return  to  his  chambers  in  the  evening,  as 
was  the  custom  then.  After  a  year  or  two 
he  gave  up  the  pretense  of  reading  law, 
and  spent  more  hours  under  the  gallery 
of  the  House  of  Commons  than  in  all  the 
courts  of  law.  Throughout  his  life,  said 
one  who  knew  htm  best,  he  never  really 
applied  himself  to  any  pursuit  that  was 
against  the  grain.  About  three  months  be- 
fore leaving  college  he  had  taken  part  in 
a  meeting  of  the  Antislavery  Society,  with 
the  Duke  of  Qloucester  in  the  chair,  and 
made  a  speech  that  was  greeted  with  a 
whirlwind  of  cheers,  the  eloquence  of  which, 
the  Edinlntrgh  Review  declared,  was  so  signal 
for  rare  and  matured  excellence  that  the 
most  practiced  orator  might  well  admire 
how  it  should  have  come  from  one  who  then 
for  the  first  time  addressed  a  public  assem- 
bly. His  father  sat  by  and  heard  him. 
When  it  came  the  turn  of  Wilberforce  to 
speak,  he  said  that  his  old  friend  Macaulay 
would  no  doubt  bear  willingly  with  all  the 
base  falsehoods,  all  the  vile  calumnies,  all 
the  detestable  artifices,  that  had  been  aimed 
against  him  to  render  him  the  martyr  and 
victim  of  their  cause,  for  the  gratification 
of  hearing  one  so  dear  to  him  plead  such  a 
cause  in  such  a  manner.  He  was  right ;  but 
keen  as  was  his  pleasure,  Zachary  Macaulay 
took  it  in  his  own  sad  way.  From  the  first 
moment  to  the  last  he  never  moved  a  mus- 
cle, bat  sat  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  a  piece  of 
paper  on  which  he  seemed  to  be  writing 
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with  a  pencil.  When  referring  that  even- 
ing to  what  had  passed,  he  remarked  to  his 
son  that  it  was  ungraceful  in  so  young  a 
man  to  speak  with  folded  arms  in  the  pres- 
ence of  royalty,  meaning  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  "Silly  Billy."  Macaulay  had 
heard  too  much  in  his  youth  to  entertain 
enthusiastic  anticipations  of  the  future  of 
the  African  race.  He  might  have  said  then, 
as  he  wrote  thirty-four  years  later :  "  I  hate 
slavery  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul ;  and 
yet  I  am  made  sick  by  the  cant  and  silly 
mock  reasons  of  the  Abolitionists.  The  nig- 
ger driver  and  the  negrophile  are  two  odious 
things  to  me." 

When  Macaulay  first  went  to  college,  his 
father  believed  himself  worth  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  stating  his  intention 
of  making  him  an  eldest  son,  he  told  him 
that  by  distinguishing  himself  at  the  uni- 
versity, he  should  shape  his  career  as  he 
would.  In  his  eighteenth  year  the  family 
removed  to  London,  and  set  up  an  establish- 
ment in  Cadogan  Place,  suited  to  their  im- 
proved circumstances.  The  prosperity  of  the 
house  of  Macaulay  and  Babington  was  short- 
lived; for  what  with  the  senior  member's 
devoting  his  whole  heart  and  five-sixths  of 
his  time  to  pursuits  unconnected  with  the 
business,  and  the  Junior's  being  no  business 
man,  indications  of  disaster  appeared  within 
a  year,  and  young  Macaulay  was  glad  to 
make  a  hundred  guineas  by  taking  pupils. 
The  house  in  Cadogan  Place  was  given  up 
the  year  before  he  left  college,  and  the  family 
settled  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  which  runs 
east  and  west  through  the  region  bounded 
by  Gray's  Inn  Road,  the  Foundling  Hospi- 
tal, and  the  British  Museum.  When  the 
young  fellow  of  Trinity  left  Cambridge  he 
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went  to  Rothley  Temple,  whence,  six  days 
after  his  election,  he  addressed  a  note  to  his 
father,  in  which,  after  referring  to  KnighVs 
Qttarterlyy  he  intimated  that  when  he  saw 
him  in  London,  he  wonld  mention  to  him  a 
piece  of  secret  history  which  would  show 
him  how  important  his  connection  with  that 
work  might  become.  A  greater  editor  than 
Charles  Knight  had  his  eye  on  one  of  his 
writers.  "  Can  yon  lay  yonr  hands  on  some 
clever  young  man  who  will  write  for  nsT"  he 
inquired  of  a  friend  in  London  about  three 
months  after  Macaulay's  letter  to  his  father. 
"The  original  supporters  of  the  work  are 
getting  old,  and  are  either  too  busy  or  too 
stupid,  and  here  the  young  men  are  mostly 
for  the  Tories."  So  wrote  Francis  Jeffrey  in 
re  the  Edinburgh  Review,    The  clever  young 
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man  was  found ;  hands  were  laid  upon  him ; 
.and  a  few  mouths  after  he  wrote  for  it  a 
paper  on  Miltcm.  His  name  was  Macaulay, 
and,  like  Lord  Byron,  he  awoke  one  morn- 
ing and  found  himself  famous.  His  lord- 
ship's publisher,  Murray,  declared  it  would 
be  worth  the  copyright  of  Childe  Harold  to 
have  him  on  the  staff  of  the  Quarterly,  The 
family  breakfast  table  in  Bloomsbury  Square 
was  covered  with  cards  of  invitation  to  din- 
ner from  every  quarter  of  London,  and  his 
father  groaned  in  spirit  over  the  conviction 
that  the  law  would  be  less  to  him  than  ever. 
Macaulay  heard  with  pride  that  the  great 
preacher,  Robert  Hall,  of  whom  he  was  an 
admirer,  was  discovered  lying  on  the  floor, 
employed  in  learning,  by  the  aid  of  gram- 


mar and  dictionary,  enough  Italian  to  ena- 
ble him  to  verify  the  parallel  between  Mil- 
ton and  Dante.  But  what  pleased  him  most, 
and  it  was  the  only  commendation  of  his 
literary  talent  that  he  was  ever  heard  to 
repeat  even  in  the  innermost  domestic  cir- 
cle, was  the  sentence  with  which  Jeflfrey 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  his  manuscript 
— "  The  more  I  think  the  less  I  can  conceive 
where  you  picked  up  that  style."  Crabb 
Robinson  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  Lord  Mac- 
aulay in  1826:  "A  dinner  party.  I  had  a 
most  interesting  companion  in  young  Mac- 
aulay, one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  ris- 
ing generation  I  have  seen  for  a  long  time. 
He  has  a  good  face :  not  the  delicate  feat- 
ures of  a  man  of  genius  and  sensibility,  but 
the  strong  lines  and  well-knit  limbs  of  a  man 
sturdy  in  body  and  mind.  Very  el- 
oquent and  cheerful,  overflowing 
with  words,  and  not  poor  in  thought. 
Liberal  in  opinion,  but  no  radical. 
He  seems  a  correct  as  well  as  a  full 
man.  He  showed  a  minute  knowl- 
edge of  subjects  not  introduced  by 
himself."  Before  many  years  were 
over.  Lord  Macaulay  was  famous 
enough  to  draw  upon  himself  the 
hostility  of  Blackwood'a  Magazine, 
He  was  bespattered  with  such  epi- 
thets as  "  stuff  and  nonsense,"  "  ma- 
lignant trash,"  **  impertinent  puppy," 
and  similar  choice  expressions  of  es- 
teem on  the  part  of  the  gentleman 
who  filled  the  chair  of  moral  philos- 
ophy at  Edinburgh,  Professor  John 
Wilson.  "  He's  but  a  lad,  James," 
said  North  to  the  Shepherd.  "  Evi- 
dently," replied  the  Shepherd,  who 
was  the  mouth-piece  of  Wilson  (the 
voice  was  Jacob's,  but  the  hand  was 
Esau's),  "and  a  clever  lad  he'll  re- 
main, depend  upon  that,  to  the  end 
of  his  days."  To  his  family,  his 
mother,  and  his  loving  brothers 
and  sisters.  Lord  Macaulay  was 
more  than  the  great  magazinist,  the 
brilliant  talker;  he  was  the  affec- 
tionate son,  the  dear  brother,  the 
kindest,  cheeriest  friend  and  companion. 
There  was  some  pretense  of  work  in  the 
morning,  but  in  the  afternoon  he  took  his 
sisters  a  long  walk,  traversing  every  por- 
tion of  the  city,  Islington,  Clerkenwell,  the 
parks,  pouring  out  anecdotes  about  every 
street  and  square  and  court  and  alley. 
They  would  reach  home  Just  in  time  for  din- 
ner, and  after  dinner  he  would  walk  up  and 
down  the  drawing-room,  chatting  with  them 
till  tea-time.  Then  noisy  mirth  and  wretch- 
ed puns,  so  many  a  minute,  so  many  an  hour. 
They  sang,  having  no  voices,  he  least  of  all, 
but  the  old  nursery  songs  were  set  to  music 
and  chanted.  Papa,  sitting  at  his  own  ta- 
ble, would  look  up  and  punh  back  his  spec- 
tacles, and  wonder  how  they  could  waste 
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their  time  so.  After  tea,  the  book  they  were 
xeading  was  produced.  Macaolay  seldom 
read  himself,  but  walked  about,  listening 
«Dd  commenting  and  drinking  water.  Sun- 
day was  a  trying  day  to  him.  Papa  read 
them  all  a  long  sennon  in  the  afternoon,  and, 
after  evening  service,  read  at  prayer-time 
to  the  servants.  Sunday  walking  for  walk- 
ing's sake  was  not  allowed,  and  going  to  a 
distant  church  was  discouraged.  This  rule 
was  not  applied  to  Maoaulay,  for  while  he 
went  to  church  with  his  sisters  in  the  morn- 


ing, he  went  whithersoever  he  would  in  the 
afternoon,  generally  walking  out  of  town 
alone  or  with  a  friend.  Breakfast  was  the 
pleasantest  part  of  the  day  to  the  elder 
Maoaulay,  for  his  spirits  were  then  at  their 
best,  and  he  delighted  in  discussing  the 
newspaper  with  his  son  long  after  the  meal 
was  finished.  He  loved  1:^  in  his  way, 
and  told  his  wife  when  he  went  to  live  in 
chambers  that  the  change  had  taken  the 
sunlight  out  of  his  day. 
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r'  was  a  very  ugly  bush  indeed ;  that  is, 
so  far  as  any  tMng  in  nature  can  be  real- 
ly ngly.  It  was  lopsided — Shaving  on  the 
one  hand  a  stunted  stump  or  two,  while  on 
tbe  other  a  huge  heavy  br%nch  swept  down 
to  the  gravel-walk.  It  had  a  crooked  gnarl- 
ed trunk  or  stem,  hollow  enough  to  entice 
any  weak-minded  bird  to  build  a  nest  there 
— only  it  was  so  near  to  the  ground,  and 
also  to  the  garden  gate.  Besides,  the  own- 
ers of  the  garden,  evidently  of  practical 
mind,  had  made  use  of  it  to  place  between  a 
fork  in  its  branches  a  sort  of  letter-box — 
not  the  government  regulation  one,  for  twen- 
ty years  ago  this  had  not  been  thought  o^ 
but  a  roug^  receptacle,  where,  the  house  be- 
ing a  good  way  oft,  letters  might  be  deposit- 
ed, instead  of,  as  hitherto,  in  a  hole  in  the 
trunk — ^near  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  under 
shelter  of  its  mass  of  evergreen  leaves. 

This  letter-box,  made  by  the  boys  of  the 
family  at  the  instigation  and  with  the  as- 
sistance of  their  tutor,  had  proved  so  attract- 
ive to  some  exceedingly  incautious  spar- 
row that  during  the  intervals  of  the  post 
she  had  begun  a  nest  there,  which  was 
found  by  the  boys.  Exceedingly  wild  boys 
they  were,  and  a  great  trouble  to  their  old 
grandmother,  with  whom  they  were  staying 
the  summer,  and  their  young  govemesp — 
'^  Misfortune/'  as  they  called  her,  her  real 
name  being  Miss  Williams — Fortune  Will- 
iams. The  nickname  was  a  little  too  near  the 
truth,  as  a  keener  observer  than  mischiev- 
ous boys  would  have  read  in  her  quiet,  some- 
times sad,  face;  and  it  had  been  stopped 
rather  severely  by  the  tutor  of  the  elder 
boys,  a  young  man  whom  the  grandmother 
had  been  for^  to  get,  to  ''keep  them  in  or- 
der." He  was  a  Mr.  Robert  Roy,  once  a  stu- 
dent, now  a  teacher  of  the  "  humanities," 
from  the  neighboring  town — ^I  beg  its  par- 
don—city; and  a  lovely  old  city  it  isl—ot 
▼ou  UIL-Na  818.-7 


St.  Andrews.  Thence  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  coming  to  them  three  and  often  four  days 
in  the  week,  teaching  of  mornings  and  walk- 
ing of  afternoons.  They  had  expected  him 
this  afternoon,  but  their  grandmother  had 
carried  them  off  on  some  pleasure  excunion ; 
and  being  a  lady  of  inexact  habita— one,  too, 
to  whom  tutors  were  tutors  and  nothing 
more—she  had  merely  said  to  Bfiss  Williams, 
as  the  caniage  drove  away,  **  When  Mr. 
Roy  comes,  tell  him  he  is  ndt  wanted  till  to- 
moiTOir.'' 

And  so  Miss  Williams  had  baited  at  the 
gate,  not  wishing  him  to  have  the  addition- 
al trouble  of  walking  up  to  the  house,  for 
she  knew  every  minute  of  his  time  was  pre- 
cious. The  poor  and  the  hard-working  can 
understand  and  sympathize  with  one  anoth- 
er. Only  a  tutor,  and  only  a  governess: 
Mrs.  Dalziel  drove  away  and  never  thought 
of  them  again.  They  were  mere  machines 
— servants  to  whom  she  paid  their  wages, 
and  so  that  they  did  sufficient  service  to  de- 
serve these  wages,  she  never  interfered  with 
them,  nor,  indeed,  wasted  a  moment's  consid- 
eration upon  them  or  their  concerns. 

Consequently  they  were  in  the  somewhat 
rare  and  peculiar  position  of  a  young  man 
and  young  woman  (perhaps  Mrs.  Dalziel 
would  have  taken  exception  to  the  words 
"young  lady  and  young  gentleman'')  thrown 
together  day  after  day,  week  after  week — 
nay,  it  had  now  become  month  after  month 
— ^to  all  intents  and  purposes  quite  alone, 
except  for  the  children.  They  taught  to- 
gether, there  being  but  one  school  -  room ; 
walked  out  together,  for  the  two  younger 
boys  refused  to  be  separated'  fit>m  their 
elder  brothers;  and,  in  short,  spent  two- 
thirds  of  their  existence  together,  without 
let  or  hinderance,  comment  or  observation, 
from  any  mortal  souL 

I  do  not  wish  to  make^any  mystery  in 
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this  story.  A  young  woman  of  twenty-five 
and  a  young  man  of  thirty,  both  perfectly 
alone  in  the  world— rorphans,  without  broth- 
er or  sister — having  to  earn  their  own  bread, 
and  earn  it  hardly,  and  being  placed  in  cir- 
cumstances where  they  had  every  opportu- 
nity of  intimate  friendship,  sympathy,  what- 
ever you  like  to  call  it:  who  could  doubt 
what  would  happen  t  The  more  so,  as  there 
was  no  one  to  suggest  that  it  might  hap- 
pen; no  one  to  watch  them  or  warn  them,  or 
waken  them  with  worldly-minded  hints; 
or  else  to  rise  up,  after  the  fashion  of  so 
many  wise  parents  and  guardianfi  and  well- 
intentioned  friends,  and  indignantly  shut 
the  stable  door  after  the  steed  is  stolen. 

No.  That  something  which  was  so  sure 
to  happen  had  happened ;  you  might  have 
seen  it  in  their  eyes,  have  heard  it  in  the 
very  tone  of  their  voices,  though  they  still 
talked  in  a  very  commonplace  way,  and 
still  called  each  other  "  Miss  Williams"  and 
"Mr.  Roy."  In  fekct,  their  whole  demeanor 
to  one  another  was  characterized  by  the 
grave  and  even  formal  decorum  which  was 
natural  to  very  reserved  people,  just  trem- 
bling on  the  verge  of  that  discovery  which 
will  unlock  the  heart  of  each  to  the  other, 
and  annihilate  reserve  forever  between  the 
two  whom  Heaven  has  designed  and  meant 
to  become  one ;  a  completed  existence.  If 
by  any  mischance  this  does  not  come  about, 
each  may  lead  a  very  creditable  and  not 
unhappy  life;  but  it  will  be  a  locked-up 
life,  one  to  which  no  third  person  is  ever 
likely  to  find  the  key. 

Whether  such  natures  are  to  be  envied  or 
pitied  is  more  than  I  can  say ;  but  at  least 
they  are  more  to  be  respected  than  the  peo- 
ple who  wear  their  hearts  upon  their  sleeves 
for  daws  to  peck  at,  and  very  often  are  all 
the  prouder  the  more  they  are  pecked  at, 
and  the  more  elegantly  they  bleed;  which 
was  not  likely  to  be  the  case  with  either  of 
these  young  folks,  young  as  they  were. 

They  were  young,  and  youth  is  always  in- 
teresting and  even  comely ;  but  beyond  that 
there  was  nothing  remarkable  about  either. 
He  was  Scotch ;  she  English,  or  rather  Welsh. 
She  had  the  clear  blue  Welsh  eye,  the  funny 
ftftroiwa^  Welsh  nose ;  but  with  the  prettiest 
little  mouth  underneath  it — ^firm,  close,  and 
sweet ;  frill  of  sensitiveness,  but  a  sensitive- 
ness that  was  controlled  and  guided  by  that 
best  possession  to  either  man  or  woman,  a 
good  strong  will.  No  one  could  doubt  that 
the  young  governess  had,  what  was  a  very 
useful  thing  to  a  governess, "  a  will  of  her 
own ;"  but  not  a  domineering  or  obnoxious 
will,  which  indeed  is  seldom  will  at  all,  but 
merely  obstinacy. 

For  the  rest,  Miss  Williams  was  a  little 
woman,  or  gave  the  impression  of  being  so, 
from  her  slight  figure  and  delicate  hands 
and  feet.  I  doubt  if  any  one  would  have 
called  her  pretty,  until  he  or  she  had  learned 


to  love  her.  For  there  are  two  distinct 
kinds  of  love,  one  in  which  the  eye  instructs 
the  heart,  and  the  other  in  which  the  heart 
informs  and  guides  the  eye.  There  have 
been  men  who,  seeing  an  unknown  beauti- 
ful face,  have  felt  sure  it  implied  the  most 
beautiM  soul  in  the  world,  pursued  it,  wor- 
shiped it,  wooed  and  won  it,  found  the  fancy 
true,  and  loved  the  woman  forever.  Other 
men  there  are  who  would  simply  say,  '^  I 
don't  know  if  such  a  one  is  handsome  or 
not ;  I  only  know  she  is  herself — ^and  mine." 
Both  loves  are  good ;  nay,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  which  is  best.  But  the  latter  would  be 
the  most  likely  to  any  one  who  became  at- 
tached to  Fortune  Williams. 

Also,  perhaps,  to  Robert  Roy,  though  no 
one  expects  good  looks  in  his  sex ;  indeied, 
they  are  mostly  rather  obj  ectionable.  Wom- 
en do  not  usually  care  for  a  very  handsome 
man ;  and  men  are  prone  to  set  him  down  as 
conceited.  No  one  could  lay  either  charge 
to  Mr.  Roy.  He  was  only  an  honest-looking 
Scotchman,  tall  and  strong  and  manly.  Not 
"red,"  in  spite  of  his  na&e,  but  dark-skinned 
and  dark-haired ;  in  no  way  resembling  hia 
great  namesake,  Rob  Roy  Macgregor,  aa  the 
boys  sometimes  called  him  behind  his  back 
— ^never  to  his  face.  Gentle  as  the  young 
man  was,  there  was  something  about  him 
which  effectually  prevented  any  one's  tak- 
ing the  smallest  liberty  with  him.  Though 
he  had  been  a  teacher  of  boys  ever  since  he 
was  seventeen — and  I  have  heard  one  of  the 
fraternity  confess  that«it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  be  a  school-master  for  ten  years  with- 
out becoming  a  tyrant — still  it  was  a  pleas- 
ant and  sweet-tempered  face.  Very  far  from 
a  weak  face,  though :  when  Mr.  Roy  said  a 
thing  must  be  done,  every  one  of  his  boys 
knew  it  miMt  be  done,  and  there  was  no  use 
saying  any  more  about  it. 

He  had  unquestionably  that  rare  gift,  the 
power  of  authority;  though  this  did  not 
necessarily  imply  self-control ;  for  some  peo- 
ple can  rule  every  body  except  themselves. 
But  Robert  Roy's  clear,  calm,  rather  sad  eye, 
and  a  certain  patient  expression  about  the 
mouth,  implied  that  he  too  had  had  enough 
of  the  hard  training  of  life  to  be  able  to  gov- 
ern himsel£  And  that  is  more  difficult  to 
a  man  than  to  a  woman. 

"All  thy  pawioiw,  matched  with  mine, 
Are  as  moonlight  onto  snnllght,  and  as  water  onto 
wine." 

A  truth  which  even  Fortune's  tender  heart 
did  not  fully  take  in,  deep  as  was  her  sym- 
pathy for  him ;  for  his  toilsome,  lonely  life, 
lived  more  in  shadow  than  in  sunshine,  and 
with  every  temptation  to  the  selfishness 
which  is  so  apt  to  follow  self-dependence, 
and  the  bitterness  that  to  a  proud  spirit  so 
often  makes  the  sting  of  poverty.  Yet  he 
was  neither  selfish  nor  bitter ;  only  a  little 
reserved,  silent,  and— except  with  ohildrea 
— ^rather  grave. 
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She  stood  watching  him  now,  for  she 
could  see  him  a  long  way  off  across  the  ley- 
el  Links,  and  noticed  that  he  stopped  more 
than  once  to  look  at  the  golf-players.  He 
was  a  capital  golfer  himself,  hut  had  never 
any  time  to  play.  Between  his  own  studies 
and  the  teaching  by  which  he  earned  the 
money  to  prosecute  them,  every  hour  was 
filled  up.  So  he  turned  his  back  on  the 
pleasant  pastime,  which  seems  to  have  such 
an  extraordinary  fascination  for  those  who 
pursue  it,  and  came  on  to  his  daily  work, 
with  that  resolute  deliberate  step,  bent  on 
going  direct  to  his  point  and  turning  aside 
for  nothing. 

Fortune  knew  it  well  by  this  time ;  had 
learned  to  distinguish  it  from  all  others  in 
the  world.  There  are  some  footsteps  which, 
by  a  pardonable  poetical  license,  we  say 
**  we  should  hear  in  our  graves,^'  and  though 
this  girl  did  not  think  of  that,  for  death 
looked  far  off,  and  she  was  scarcely  a  poet- 
ical person,  still,  many  a  morning,  when,  sit- 
ting at  her  school-room  window,  she  heard 
Mr.  Roy  coming  steadily  down  the  grav- 
el-walk, she  was  conscious  of-— something 
which  people  can  not  feel  twice  in  a  life- 
time. 

And  now,  when  he  approached  with  that 
kind  smile  of  his,  which  brightened  into 
double  plearare  when  he  saw  who  was  wait- 
ing for  him,  she  was  aware  of  a  wild  heart- 
beat, a  sense  of  exceeding  Joy,  and  then  of 
relief  and  rest.  He  was  "  comfortable"  to 
her.  She  could  express  it  in  no  other  way. 
At  sight  of  his  face  and  at  sound  of  his  voice 
all  worldly  cares  and  troubles,  of  which  she 
had  a  good  many,  seemed  to  fall  off.  To  be 
with  him  was  like  having  an  arm  to  lean 
on,  a  light  to  walk  by ;  and  she  had  walked 
alone  so  long. 

"  Qood-aftemoon,  Miss  T^^lliams." 

"  Good-aftomoon,  Mr.  Roy." 

They  said  no  more  than  that,  but  the  stu- 
pidest person  in  the  world  might  have  seen 
that  they  were  glad  to  meet,  glad  to  be  to- 
gether. Though  neither  they  nor  any  one 
else  could  have  explained  the  mysterious 
Ikct,  the  foundation  of  all  love  stories  in 
books  or  in  life — and  which  the  present  au- 
thor owns,  after  having  written  mai^y  books 
and  seen  a  great  deal  of  life,  is  to  her  also 
as  great  a  mystery  as  ever — ^Why  do  certain 
people  like  to  be  together  t  What  is  the 
inexplicable  attraction  which  makes  them 
seek  one  another,  suit  one  another,  put  up 
with  one  another's  weaknesses,  condone  one 
another's  faults  (when  neither  are  too  great 
to  lessen  love),  and  to  the  last  day  of  life 
find  a  charm  in  one  another's  society  which 
extends  to  no  other  human  being  t  Happy 
love  or  lost  love,  a  full  world  or  an  empty 
world,  life  with  joy  or  life  without  it — that 
is  all  the  difference.  Which  some  people 
think  very  small,  and  that  it  does  not  mat- 
ter; and  perhaps  it  does  not — to  many  peo- 


ple. But  it  does  to  some,  and  I  incline  to 
put  among  that  category  Miss  Williams  and 
Mr.  Roy. 

They  stood  by  the  laurel  bush/  having 
just  shaken  hands  rather  more  hastily  than 
they  usually  did;  but  the  absence  of  the 
children,  and  the  very  unusual  fact  of  their 
being  quite  alone,  gave  to  both  a  certain 
shyness,  and  she  had  drawn  her  hand  away, 
saying,  with  a  slight  blush : 

**  Mrs.  Dalziel  desired  me  to  meet  you  and 
tell  you  that  you  might  have  a  holiday  to- 
day. She  has  taken  the  boys  with  her  to 
Elie.  I  dare  say  you  will  not  be  sorry  to 
gain  an  hour  or  two  for  yourself;  though  I 
am  sorry  you  should  have  the  trouble  of  the 
walk  for  nothing." 

"  For  nothing  t" — with  the  least  shadow 
6f  a  smile,  not  of  annoyance,  certainly. 

"  Indeed,  I  would  have  let  you  know  if  I 
could,  but  she  decided  at  the  very  last  min- 
ute ;  and  if  T  had  proposed  that  a  messen- 
ger should  have  been  sent  to  stop  you,  I  am 
afraid — ^it  would  not  have  answered." 

**  Of  course  not ;"  and  they  interchanged 
an  amused  look — ^t^ese  fellow-victims  to  the 
well-known  ways  of  the  household — which, 
however,  neither  grumbled  at ;  it  was  mere- 
ly an  outside  thing,  this  treatment  of  both 
as  mere  tutor  and  governess.  After  aU  (as  he 
sometimes  said,  when  some  special  rudeness 
— not  to  himself,  but  to  her — ^vexed  him), 
they  were  tutor  and  governess ;  but  they  were 
something  else  besides;  something  which, 
the  instant  their  chains  were  lifted  off,  made 
them  feel  free  and  young  and  strong,  and 
comforted  them  with  a  comfort  unspeakable. 

"  She  bade  me  apologize.  No,  I  am  afraid, 
if  I  tell  the  absolute  truth,  she  did  not  bid 
me,  but  I  do  apologize." 

**  What  for.  Miss  Williams  t" 

"For  your  having  been  brought  out  all 
this  way  just  to  go  back  again." 

"  I  do  not  mind  it,  I  assure  you." 

"  And  as  for  the  lost  lesson — " 

"  The  boys  will  not  mourn  over  it,  I  dare 
say.  In  fsiot,  their  term  with  me  is  so  soon 
coming  to  an  end  that  it  does  not  signify 
much.  They  told  me  they  are  going  back 
to  England  to  school  next  week.  Do  you 
go  back  too  f ' 

"Not  just  yet — ^not  till  next  Christmas. 
Mrs.  Dalziel  talks  of  wintering  in  Liondon ; 
but  she  is  so  vague  in  her  plims  that  I  am 
never  sure  from  one  week  to  another  what 
she  will  do." 

"  And  what  are  your  plans  t  T<m  always 
know  what  you  intend  to  do." 

"  Tes,  I  think  so,"  answered  Miss  Williams, 
smiling.  "  One  of  the  few  things  I  remem- 
ber of  my  mother  was  hearing  her  say  of 
me,  that  *  her  little  girl  was  a  little  girl  who 
always  knew  her  own  mind.'  I  think  I  do. 
I  may  not  be  always  able  to  carry  it  out,  but 
I  think  I  know  it." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mr.  Roy^bsently  and 
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somewhat  vaguely,  as  he  stood  beside  the 
laurel  bush;  pulling  one  of  its  shiny  leaves 
to  pieces,  and  looking  right  ahead,  across 
the  sunshiny  Links,  the  long  shore  of  yellow 
sands,  where  the  mermaids  might  well  de- 
light to  come  and  '^take  hands'' — to  the 
smooth,  dazzling,  far-away  sea.  No  sea  is 
more  beautiful  than  that  at  St.  Andrews. 

Its  sleepy  glitter  seemed  to  have  lulled 
Robert  Roy  into  a  sudden  meditation,  from 
which  no  word  of  his  companion  came  to 
rouse  him.  In  truth,  she,  never  given  much 
to  talking,  simply  stood,  as  she  often  did, 
silently  beside  him,  quite  satisfied  with  the 
mere  comfort  of  his  presence. 

I  am  afraid  this  Fortune  Williams  will  be 
considered  a  very  weak-minded  young  wom- 
an. She  was  not  a  bit  of  a  coquette,  she 
had  not  the  slightest  wish  to  flirt  with  an^ 
man.  Nor  was  she  a  proud  beauty  desirous 
to  subjugate  the  other  sex,  and  drag  them 
triumphfloitly  at  her  chariot  wheels.  She  did 
not  see  the  credit,  or  the  use,  or  the  pleasure 
of  any  such  proceeding.  She  was  a  self-con- 
tained, self-dependent  woman.  Thoroughly 
a  woman ;  not  indififerent  at  all  to  woman- 
hood's best  blessing;  still,  she  could  live 
without  it  if  necessary,  as  she  could  have 
lived  without  any  thing  which  it  had  pleased 
God  to  deny  her.  She  was  not  a  creature 
likely  to  die  for  love,  or  do  wrong  for  love, 
which  some  people  tMnk  the  only  test  of 
lovers  strength,  instead  of  being  its  utmost 
weakness ;  but  that  she  was  capable  of  love, 
for  all  her  composure  and  quietness,  capable 
of  it,  and  ready  for  it,  in  its  intensest,  most 
passionate,  and  most  enduring  form,  the  God 
who  made  her  knew,  if  no  one  else  did. 

Her  time  would  come ;  indeed,  had  come 
already.  She  had  too  much  self-respect  to 
let  him  guess  it,  but  I  am  afraid  she  was 
very  fond  of— or,  if  that  is  a  foolish  phrase, 
deeply  attached  to — ^Robert  Roy.  He  had 
been  so  good  to  her,  at  once  strong  and  ten- 
der, chivalrous,  respectful,  and  kind;  and 
she  had  no  father,  no  brother,  no  other  man 
at  all  to  Judge  him  by,  except  the  accident- 
al men  whom  she  had  met  Gi  society,  creat- 
ures on  two  legs  who  wore  coats  and  trow- 
sers,  who  had  been  civil  to  h^,  as  she  to 
them,  but  who  had  never  interested  her  in 
the  smallest  degree,  perhaps  because  she 
knew  so  little  of  them.  But  no;  it  would 
have  been  just  the  same  had  she  known 
them  a  thousand  years.  She  was  not  ''a 
man's  woman,"  that  is,  one  of  those  women 
who  feel  interested  in  any  thing  in  the 
shape  of  a  man,  and  make  men  interested 
in  Uiem  accordingly,  for  the  root  of  much 
masculine  affection  is  pure  vanity.  That 
celebrated  Scotch  song, 

«<  Come  detf ,  or  come  blind,  or  come  cripple, 
O  come,  ony  ane  o'  them  »'! 
Fat  better  be  married  to  something. 
Than  no  to  be  married  aTa,** 

was  a  rhyme  that  would  never  have  touched 


the  stony  heart  of  Fortune  Williams.  And 
yet,  let  me  own  it  onoe  more,  she  was  very, 
very  fond  of  Robert  Roy.  He  had  never 
spoken  to  her  one  word  of  love,  actual  love, 
no  more  than  he  spoke  now,  as  they  stood 
side  by  side,  looking  with  the  same  eyes 
upon  the  same  scene.  I  say  the  same  eyes, 
for  they  were  exceedingly  alike  in  their 
tastes.  There  was  no  need  ever  to  go  into 
long  explanations  about  this  or  that;  a 
glance  sufficed,  or  a  word,  to  show  each 
what  the  other  eigoyed;  and  both  had  the 
quiet  conviction  that  they  were  eigoying  it 
together.  Now  as  that  sweet,  still,  sun- 
shiny view  met  their  mutual  gaze,  they  fell 
into  no  poetical  raptures,  but  just  stood  and 
looked,  taking  it  all  in  with  exceeding  pleas- 
ure, as  they  had  done  many  and  many  a 
time,  but  never,  it  seemed,  so  perfectly  as 
now. 

''What  a  lovely  afternoon  I"  she  said  at 
last. 

''Tes.  It  is  a  pity  to  waste  it.  Have 
you  any  thing  special  to  dof  What  did 
you  mean  to  employ  yourself  with,  now 
your  birds  are  flown  V* 

**  Oh,  I  can  always  find  something  to  do." 

"  But  need  you  find  it  f  We  both  work 
so  hard.  If  we  could  only  now  and  then 
have  a  little  bit  of  pleasure  P 

He  put  it  so  simply,  yet  ala&ost  with  a 
sigh.  This  poor  giii's  heart  responded  to  it 
suddenly,  idldly.  She  was  only  twenty- 
five,  yet  sometimes  she  felt  quite  old,  or 
rather  as  if  she  had  never  been  young.  The 
constant  teaching,  teaching  of  rough  boys, 
too— for  she  had  had  the  whole  four  till  Mr. 
Roy  took  the  two  elder  off  her  hands — ^the 
necessity  of  grinding  hard  out  of  school 
hours  to  keep  herself  up  in  Latin,  Euclid^ 
and  other  branches  which  do  not  usually 
form  part  of  a  feminine  education,  only 
having  a  great  natural  love  of  work,  she 
had  taught  herself— all  these  things  com- 
bined to  make  her  life  a  dull  life,  a  hard 
life,  till  Robert  Roy  came  into  it.  And 
sometimes  even  now  the  desperate  craving 
to  ei^oy — ^not  only  to  endure,  but  to  eiijoy 
— ^to  ts^e  a  little  of  the  natural  pleasures 
of  her  age — came  to  the  poor  governess  very 
sorely,  especially  on  days  such  as  this,  when 
all  the  outward  world  looked  so  gay,  so 
idle,  and  she  worked  so  hard. 

So  did  Robert  Roy.  Life  was  not  easier 
to  him  than  to  herself;  she  knew  that ;  and 
when  he  said,  half  joldng,  as  if  he  wanted 
to  feel  his  way,  ''Let  us  imitate  our  boys, 
and  take  a  half  holiday,"  she  only  laughed, 
but  did  not  refhse. 

How  could  she  refuse  f  There  were  the 
long  smooth  sands  on  either  side  the  Eden, 
stretching  away  into  indefinite  distance, 
with  not  a  human  being  upon  them  to  break 
their  loneliness,  or,  if  there  was,  he  or  she 
looked  a  mere  dot,  not  human  at  aU.  Even 
if  these  two  had  been  afraid  of  being  seen 
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walking  together — ^whioh  they  hardly  were, 
being  too  unimportant  for  any  one  to  care 
whether  they  were  friendB  or  loTers,  or  what 
not — there  was  nobody  to  see  them,  except 
in  the  character  of  two  black  dots  on  the 
yellow  sands. 

"  It  is  low  water ;  suppose  we  go  and  look 
for  sea-anemones.  One  of  my  pupils  wants 
some,  and  I  promised  to  try  and  find  one 
the  first  spare  hour  I  had.'' 

^But  we  shall  not  find  anemones  on  the 
sands.'' 

'^  Shells,  then, you  practical  woman!  Well 
gather  shells.  It  will  be  aU  the  same  to  that 
poor  inralid  boy — and  to  me,''  added  he, 
with  that  involuntary  sigh  which  she  had 
noticed  more  than  once,  and  which  had  be- 
gun to  strike  on  her  ears  not  quite  painful- 
ly. Sighs,  when  we  are  young,  mean  dif- 
ferently to  what  they  do  in  after-years.  ''  I 
don't  care  very  much  where  I  go,  or  what  I 
do ;  I  only  want — ^well,  to  be  happy  for  an 
hour,  if  Providence  will  let  me." 

"Why  should  not  Providence  let  youf 
said  Fortune,  gently.  "  Few  people  deserve 
it  more." 

**  You  are  kind  to  think  so ;  but  you  are 
always  kind  to  every  body." 

By  this  time  they  had  left  their  position 
by  the  laurel  bush,  and  were  walking  along 
side  by  side,  according  as  he  had  suggested. 
This  silent,  instinctive  acquiescence  in  what 
he  wished  done — ^it  had  happened  once  or 
twice  before,  startling  her  a  little  at  her- 
self; for,  as  I  have  s^d,  Miss  Williams  was 
not  at  all  the  kind  of  person  to  do  every 
thing  that  every  body  asked  her,  without 
considering  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong. 
She  could  obey,  but  it  would  depend  entire- 
ly upon  whom  she  had  to  obey,  which,  in- 
deed, makes  the  sole  difference  between  lov- 
ing disciples  and  slavish  fools. 

It  was  a  lovely  day,  one  of  those  serene 
autumn  days  peculiar  to  Scotland — I  was 
going  to  say  to  St.  Andrews ;  and  any  one 
who  knows  the  ancient  city  will  know  ex- 
actly how  it  looks  in  the  still,  strongly  spir- 
itualized light  of  such  an  afternoon,  with 
the  ruins,  the  castle,  cathedral,  and  St.  Reg- 
ulus's  tower  standing  out  sharply  against 
the  intensely  blue  sky,  and  on  the  other  side 
—on  both  sides — the  yellow  sweep  of  sand 
curving  away  into  distance,  and  melting 
into  the  sunshiny  sea. 

Many  a  time,  in  their  prescribed  walks 
with  thehr  young  tribe,  Miss  Williams  and 
Mr.  Boy  had  taken  this  stroll  across  the 
Links  and  round  by  the  sands  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Eden,  leaving  behind  them  a  long 
and  sinuous  track  of  many  footsteps,  little 
and  large ;  but  now  there  were  only  two 
lines — "  foot-prints  on  the  sands  of  Time," 
as  he  jestingly  called  them,  turning  round 
and  pointing  to  the  marks  of  the  dainty  feet 
that  walked  so  steadily  and  straightly  beside 
his  own. 


"They  seem  made  to  go  together,  those 
two  tracks,"  said  he. 

Why  did  he  say  itf  Was  he  the  kind  of 
man  to  talk  thus  without  meaning  it  T  If 
so,  alas !  she  was  not  exactly  the  woman  to 
be  thus  talked  to.  Nothing  fell  on  her  light- 
ly. Perhaps  it  was  her  misfortune,  perhiaps 
even  her  fault,  but  so  it  was. 

Robert  Roy  did  not  "make  love;"  not  at 
all.  Possibly  he  never  could  have  done  it 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Sweet  things,  polite 
things,  were  very  difficult  to  him  either  to 
do  or  to  say.  Even  the  tenderness  that  was 
in  him  came  out  as  if  by  accident ;  but,  oh ! 
how  infinitely  tender  he  could  be !  Enough 
to  make  any  one  who  loved  him  die  easily, 
quietly,  contentedly,  if  only  Just  holding  his 
hand. 

There  is  an  incident  in  Dickens's  touch- 
ing Tale  of  Two  CUie$,  where  a  young  man 
going  innocent  to  the  guillotine,  and  riding 
on  the  death-cart  with  a  young  girl  whom 
he  had  never  before  seen,  is  able  to  sustain 
and  comfort  her,  even  to  the  last  awful  mo- 
ment, by  the  look  of  his  fEtce  and  the  dasp 
of  his  hand.  That  man,  I  have  often  thought, 
must  have  been  something  not  unlike  Rob- 
ert Roy. 

Such  men  are  rare,  but  they,  do  exist ;  and 
it  was  Fortune's  lot,  or  she  believed  it  was, 
to  have  found  one.  That  was  enough.  She 
went  along  the  shining  sands  in  a  dream  of 
perfect  content,  perfect  happinesd,  think- 
ing— and  was  it  strange  or  wrong  that  she 
should  so  think  f — ^that  if  it  were  Qod's  will 
she  should  thus  walk  through  life,  the  thorn- 
iest path  would  seem  smooth,  tiie  hardest 
road  easy.  She  had  no  fear  of  life,  if  lived 
beside  him;  or  of  death — ^love  is  stronger 
than  death;  at  least  this  sort  of  love,  of 
which  only  strong  natures  are  capable,  and 
out  of  which  are  made,  not  the  lyrics,  per- 
haps, but  the  epics,  the  psalms,  or  the  trage- 
dies of  our  mortal  existence. 

I  have  explained  thus  much  about  these 
two  £riends---lovers  that  may  be,  or  might 
have  been — ^because  they  never  would  have 
done  it  themselves.  Neither  was  given  to 
much  speaking.  Indeed,  I  fear  their  con- 
versation this  day,  if  recorded,  would  have 
been  of  the  most  feeble  kind — ^brief;  frag- 
mentary, mere  comments  on  the  things  about 
them,,  or  abstract  remarks  not  particularly 
clever  or  brilliant.  They  were  neither  of 
them  what  you  would  call  brilliant  people ; 
yet  they  were  happy,  and  the  hours  flew  by 
like  a  few  minutes,  until  they  found  them- 
selves back  again  beside  the  laurel  bush  at 
the  gate,  when  Mr.  Roy  suddenly  said : 

"  Do  not  go  in  yet.  I  mean,  need  you  go 
int  It  is  scarcely  past  sunset;  the  boys 
will  not  be  home  for  an  hour  yet ;  they  dont 
want  you,  and  I — I  want  you  so.  In  your 
English  sense,"  he  added,  with  a  laugh,  refer- 
ring to  one  of  their  many  arguments,  scho- 
lastic or  otherwise,  wherein  shAJiad  insisted 
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thftt  to  want  meant,  Anglicif  to  wisli  or  to 
crave,  whereas  in  Scotland  it  was  always 
used  like  the  French  manquer,  to  miss  or  to 
need. 

"  Shall  we  begin  that  fight  over  again  f ' 
asked  she,  smiling;  for  every  thing,  even 
fighting,  seemed  pleasant  to-day. 

"No,  I  have  no  wish  to  fight;  I  want  to 
consult  yon  seriously  on  a  purely  personal 
matter,  if  you  would  not  mind  taking  that 
trouble." 

Fortune  looked  sorry.  That  was  one  of 
the  bad  things  in  him  (the  best  men  alive 
have  their  bad  things),  the  pride  which 
apes  humility,  the  self-distrust  which  often 
wounds  another  so  keenly.  Her  answer 
was  given  with  a  grave  and  simple  sincerity 
that  ought  to  have  been  reproach  enough. 

"  Mr.  Roy,  I  would  not  mind  any  amount 
of  trouble  if  I  could  be  of  use  to  you ;  you 
know  that.'' 

"  Forgive  me  I  Yes,  I  do  know  it.  I  be- 
lieve in  you  and  your  goodness  to  the  very 
bottom  of  my  heart." 

She  tried  to  say,  "  Thftnk  you,"  but  her 
lips  refused  to  utter  a  word.  It  was  so  dif- 
ficult to  go  on  talking  like  ordinary  friends, 
when  she  knew,  and  he  must  Imow  she 
knew,  that  one  word  more  would  make 
them — ^not  friends  at  all — something  infi- 
nitely better,  closer,  dearer ;  but  that  word 
was  his  to  speak,  not  hers.  There  are  wom- 
en who  will  "help  a  man  on" — propose  to 
him,  marry  him  indeed — while  he  is  under 
the  pleasing  delusion  that  he  does  it  all 
himself;  but  Fortune  Williams  was  not  one 
of  these.  She  remained  silent  and  passive, 
waiting  for  the  next  thing  he  should  say. 
It  came :  something  the  shock  of  which  she 
never  forgot  as  long  as  she  lived;  and  he 
said  it  with  his  eyes  on  her  face,  so  that,  if 
it  killed  her,  she  must  keep  quiet  and  com- 
posed, as  she  did. 

"You  know  the  boys'  lessons  end  next 
week.  The  week  after  I  go — that  is,  I  have 
almost  decided  to  go-^to  India." 

"To  India!" 

"Yes.  For  which,  no  doubt,  you  think 
me  very  changeable,  having  said  so  offcen 
that  I  meant  to  keep  to  a  scholar's  life,  and 
be  a  professor  one  day,  perhaps,  if  by  any 
means  I  could  get  salt  to  my  porridge. 
Well,  now  I  am  not  satisfied  with  salt  to 
my  porridge ;  I  wish  to  get  TJch." 

She  did  not  say,  "Why  f*  She  thought 
she  had  not  looked  it;  but  he  answered i 
"Never  mind  why.  I  do  wlah  it^  and  I 
will  be  rich  yet,  if  I  can.  Are  you  very 
much  surprised  f ' 

Surprised  she  certainly  was;  but  she  ati^ 
swered,  honestly,  "Indeed,  yon  are  the  last 
person  I  should  suspect  of  being  worldly- 
minded." 

"Thank  you;  that  is  kind.  No,  just; 
merely  Just.  One  ought  to  ha^ve  faith  in 
people ;  it  does  one  good.     I  am  afraid  my 


own  deficiency  is  want  of  faith.  It  takes 
so  much  to  make  me  beUeve  for  a  moment 
that  any  one  cares  for  me." 

How  hard  it  was  to  be  silent — ^harder  still 
to  speak !    But  she  did  speak. 

"  I  can  understand  that ;  I  have  offcen  felt 
the  same.  It  is  the  naturfJ  consequence  of 
a  very  lonely  life.  If  you  and  I  had  had  fa- 
thers and  mothers  and  brothers  and  sisters, 
we  might  have  been  dififerent." 

"Perhaps  so.  But  about  India.  For  a 
long  time — ^that  is,  for  many  weeks — I  have 
been  casting  about  in  my  mind  how  to  change 
my  way  of  life,  to  look  out  for  something 
that  would  help  me  to  earn  money,  and 
quickly,  but  there  seemed  no  chance  what- 
ever.   Until  suddenly  one  has  opened." 

And  then  he  explained  how  the  father  of 
one  of  his  pupils,  grateful  for  certain  bene- 
fits, which  Mr.  Roy  did  not  specify,  and  no- 
ticing certain  business  qualities  in  him — 
"  which  }  suppose  I  have,  though  I  didn't 
know  it,"  added  he,  with  a  smile — ^had  offer- 
ed him  a  situation  in  a  merchant's  office  at 
Calcutta:  a  position  of  great  trust  and  re- 
sponsibility, for  three  years  certain,  with 
^e  option  of  then  giving  it  up  or  continu- 
ing it. 

"And  continuing  means  making  a  fortune. 
Even  three  years  means  making  something, 
with  my  ^stingy'  habits.  Only  I  must  go 
at  once.  Nor  is  there  any  time  left  me  for 
my  decision ;  it  must  be  yes  or  no.  Which 
shall  it  bet" 

The  sudden  appeal — made,  too,  as  if  he 
thought  it  was  nothing — ^that  terrible  yes 
or  no,  which  to  her  made  all  the  difference 
of  living  or  only  half  living,  of  feeling  the 
sun  in  or  out  of  the  world.  What  could  she 
answer  t  Trembling  violently,  she  yet  an- 
swered, in  a  steady  voice, "  You  must  decide 
for  yourself.  A  woman  can  not  understand 
a  man." 

"  Nor  a  man  a  woman,  thoroughly.  There 
is  only  one  thing  which  helps  both  to  com- 
prehend one  another." 

One  thing  1  she  knew  what  it  was.  Surely 
so  did  he.  But  that  strange  distrustfulness 
of  which  he  had  spoken,  or  the  hesitation 
which  the  strongest  and  bravest  men  have 
at  times,  came  between. 

"  Oh,  the  little  more,  and  how  mnch  it  is! 
Oh,  the  little  less,  and  what  worlds  awaj!** 

If,  instead  of  looking  vaguely  out  upon  the 
sea,  he  had  looked  into  this  poorgid'a  face; 
if,  instead  of  keeping  silencci  hcs  had  only 
spoken  one  word !  Bnt  be  n^sitber  looked 
nor  spokoT  and  the  moment  paa&ed  by. 
And  there  are  moments  which  people  would 
iometimei  give  a  whole  lifatime  to  recall 
and  um  differently  ;  but  in  vain. 

"  My  engagement  is  only  for  three  years,^ 

he  resumed ;  "  and  then,  if  altve^  I  mean  to 

cotne  back.     Dead  or  alive,  I  was  going  to 

I  eay,  but  you  would  uot  C4Uia  W  nee  my 
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ghost,  I  preenine  f  I  beg  your  pardon :  I 
oaght  not  to  make  a  joke  of  such  serioos 
things." 

"  No,  you  oaght  not." 

She  felt  herself  almost  speechless,  that  in 
another  minute  she  might  burst  into  sobs. 
He  saw  it — at  least  he  saw  a  very  little  of 
it,  and  misinterpreted  the  rest. 

^  I  have  tired  you.  Take  my  arm.  Ton 
will  soon  be  at  home  now."  Then,  after  a 
pause,  ^' You  will  not  be  displeased  at  any 
thing  I  have  said  f  We  part  friends  f  No, 
we  do  not  part ;  I  shall  see  you  every  day 
for  a  week,  and  be  able  to  tell  you  all  par- 
ticulars of  my  journey,  if  you  care  to  hear." 

"Thank  you,  yes — ^I  do  care." 

They  stood  together,  arm  in  arm.  The 
dews  were  falling ;  a  sweet,  soft,  lilac  haze 
had  begun  to  creep  over  the  sea — ^the  sol- 
emn, far-away  sea  that  he  was  so  soon  to 
cross.  Involuntarily  die  clung  to  his  arm. 
So  near,  yet  so  apart!  Why  must  it  bet 
She  couJd  have  borne  his  going  away,  if  it 
was  for  his  good,  if  he  wished  it ;  and  some- 
thing whispered  to  her  that  this  sudden  de- 
sire to  get  rich  was  not  for  himself  alone. 
But,  oh !  if  he  would  only  speak  I  One  word 
—one  little  word!  After  that,  any  thing 
might  come — ^the  separation  of  life,  the  bit- 
terness of  death.  To  the  two  hearts  that 
had  once  opened  each  to  each,  in  the  full 
recognition  of  mutual  love,  there  could  nev- 
er more  be  any  real  parting. 

But  that  one  word  he  did  not  say.  He 
ouly  took  the  little  hand  that  lay  on  his 
arm,  pressed  it,  and  held  it — ^years  after,  the 
feeling  of  that  clasp  was  as  fresh  on  her 
fingers  as  yesterday — then,  hearing  the  foot 
of  some  accidental  passer-by,  he  let  it  go, 
and  did  not  take  it  again. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  sound  of  distant 
carriage  wheels  was  heard. 

'*  That  must  be  Mrs.  Dalziel  and  the  boys." 

"  Then  I  had  better  go.    Good-by." 

The  day-dream  was  over.  It  had  all  come 
back  again — the  forlorn,  dreary,  hard-work- 
ing world. 

"Good-l>y,  Mr.  Roy."  And  they  shook 
hands. 

"One  word,"  he  said,  hastily.  "I  shall 
write  to  you — ^you  will  allow  me  t — and  I 
shall  see  you  several  times,  a  good  many 
times,  before  I  go  t" 

"  I  hope  so." 

"  Then,  for  the  present,  good-by.  That 
means,"  he  added,  earnestly, "  *  God  be  with 
you  !*    And  I  know  He  always  wiH." 

In  another  minute  Fortune  found  herself 
standing  beside  the  laurel  bush,  alone,  list- 
ening to  the  sound  of  Mr.  Roy's  footsteps 
down  the  road — ^listening,  listening,  as  if, 
with  the  exceeding  tension,  her  brain  would 
burst. 

The  carriage  came,  passed;  it  was  not 
Mrs.  Dalziel's,  after  all.  She  thought  he 
might  discover  this,  and  come  back  again ; 


so  she  waited  a  little — ^five  minutes,  ten — 
beside  the  laurel  bush.  But  he  did  not 
come.  No  footstep,  no  voice ;  nothing  but 
the  faint,  far-away  sound  of  the  long  waves 
washing  in  upon  the  sands. 

It  was  not  the  brain  that  felt  like  to  burst 
now,  but  the  heart.  She  clasped  her  hands 
above  her  head.  It  did  not  matter ;  there 
was  no  creature  to  see  or  hear  that  appeal 
— ^was  it  to  man  or  God  t — ^that  wild,  broken 
sob,  so  contrary  to  her  usual  self-controlled 
and  self-contained  nature.  And  then  she 
leaned  her  forehead  against  the  gate,  just 
where  Robert  Roy  had  accidentally  laid  his 
hand  in  opening  it,  and  wept  bitterly. 


LOVE'S  SERVICE. 

WHO  has  not  a  touch  of  the  porcelain 
mania  t  It  is  a  fashionable  epidemic, 
hard  for  the  female  mind  to  resist.  We  may 
not  be  extensive  collectors,  with  our  side- 
boards covered  with  Henri  n.  plates,  Dres- 
den-ware, antique  Venice  glass,  and  Palissy 
platters  filled  with  reptilian  forms,  needing 
only  to  be  filled  with  water  to  simulate  the 
floor  of  an  aquarium.  We  may  not  even  be 
connoisseurs  in  the  secret  marks  of  Sevres- 
ware.  But  we  are  all  lovers  of  pretty  tea 
things,  and  have  been  ever  since  we  dis- 
played our  first  set  of  dolls'  dishes  on  grand- 
mother's footstooL  Each  one  of  us  has  a 
tea-cup  that  our  granduncle,  the  sea^aptain, 
brought  frt>m  China,  a  plate  which  was  one 
of  a  set  that  a  French  officer  gave  to  a  re- 
mote ancestress  during  the  Revolution,  a 
silver-riveted  punch-bowl  used  at  grandfa- 
ther's ordination,  or  a  majolica  monkey  so 
ludicrous  that  to  possess  it  we  were  beguiled 
into  denying  ourselves  new  neck-ties  for  a 
month. 

Willie  in  Ecouen,  near  Paris,  a  friend  who 
knew  something  of  this  fancy  of  mine  said 
to  me^  "  If  you  wish  to  see  some  curiosities 
in  porcelain,  some  really  rare  bits  of  old  fa- 
ience, do  not  fail,  before  you  go,  to  visit  the 
M^e  Boulette."  The  giving  of  nicknames 
is  a  common  habit  among  the  Ecouen  peas- 
antry, and  I  felt  sure  that  Boulette  (meaning 
little  ball)  must  be  one,  and  asked  why  it 
had  been  given.  "  Because  she  is  small  and 
round,"  replied  my  friend;  and  on  seeing 
her,  I  recognized  its  appropriateness. 

"Does  ^e  sell  Mo-ii'braoP^  1  next  asked. 

"No,"  was  the  reply;  "but  her  house  is 
a  museum  in  its  way.  She  allows  the  art- 
ists to  paint  there  whenever  they  wish,  and 
many  of  the  charming  interiors  of  the  Ecou- 
en school  were  arranged  there.  Often  has 
she  lighted  a  fire  in  one  of  her  unoccupied 
chambers,  that  admiring  artists  might  paint 
the  faded  rose-colored  hangings  of  the  old- 
fashioned  bed ;  or  the  curious  fire-place,  with 
the  sphinx-head  andirons  half  buried  in  the 
ashes,  as  though  sunken  in  drifts  of  desert 
sand ;  or  the  ugly  Virgin  oi^  the  Renais- 
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sanoe,  with  the  blessed  pahn  branch  nod- 
ding above  her.  But  perhaps  the  greatest 
curiosity  of  all  is  her  buffet.  I  will  not  de- 
scribe it,  but  leave  you  to  explore  its  treas- 
ures for  yourself.*' 

My  friend  was  wrong.  The  greatest  cu- 
riosity in  M^re  Roulette's  house  was  the 
M^re  Boulette — a  fat  old  lady,  with  spotless 
cap  of  delicate  old  lace  (perhaps  her  grand- 
mother's work),  and  gay  fringed,  silken  ker- 
chief spread  over  her  ample  bosom,  humor 
and  benignity  rippling  in  every  wrinkle 
about  her  laughing  mouth,  which  never  lost 
its  smile  even  when  the  ever-ready  tears 
were  coursing  down  the  channels  they  had 
made  in  the  crow's-feet  about  her  eyes.  And 
yet  the  buffet  was  a  wonder.  A  china  bar- 
ber's basin  was  fastened  to  the  wall  above 
it,  while  rare  old  plates,  decorated  with  gro- 
tesque design  of  flower  and  bird,  some,  of 
the  period  of  Louis  XY.,  bearing  the  cele- 
brated device  of  the  MouUn  JaiceUe,  were 
screwed  to  the  wall  on  either  side.  On  the 
upper  shelf  of  the  buffet  were  two  vases, 
with  apoplectic  middles  and  long  slender 
necks,  and  decorated  with  chimera-like  pea- 
cocks. Between  these  were  ranged  a  doz- 
en tea-cups  of  Chinese  manufacture ;  each 
represented  children  playing  some  game  ap- 
propriate to  a  different  month  of  &e  year. 
There  were  children  flying  kites  upon  one ; 
on  others,  children  playing  marbles,  spin- 
ning tops,  skipping  ropes,  at  play  with  bat- 
tledoor  and  shuttlecock,  together  with  a 
number  of  games  unknown  to  us  and  im- 
possible to  be  imagined  from  the  fantastic 
attitudes  of  the  goblin-like  little  figures. 
The  next  shelf  was  devoted  to  a  salad  set. 
Its  centre  piece  was  a  bowl  in  the  milky 
white  and  blue  pottery  of  Lille ;  on  one  side 
stood  a  huilier  of  the  time  of  Louis  XV. — two 
graceful  little  porcelain  pitchers  for  oil  and 
vinegar  inclosed  in  a  porcelain  caster;  on 
the  other  side  was  the  cover  only  of  %  very 
quaint  mustard  pot.  The  last  shelf  was  de- 
voted to  gaudily  painted  Auvergne  pottery. 

Seeing  how  much  interested  I  was  in  her 
collection,  the  old  lady  unlocked  a  chest, 
and  affcer  opening  many  wrappings,  handed 
me  a  cup  of  exquisitely  delicate  porcelain. 
Around  the  rim  ran  a  wreath  of  thistles  in 
silver  and  light  green,  and  beneath  five 
snails  were  being  ridden  by  Cupids  as  upon 
a  race-course.  Roguish  little  Pucks  tiiey 
were,  who  urged  forward  their  strange  steeds 
with  all  the  science  and  enthusiasm  of  Jock- 
eys. The  last  snail  seemed  balky,  and  be- 
sides the  sprite  bestriding  it,  three  others 
were  tugging  at  its  bridle  and  pushing  it 
forward  with  their  rosy  shoulders. 

'*  What  lovely  workmanship  I"  I  exclaim- 
ed. ''How  did  you  get  such  an  exquisite 
bit  of  Sevres!" 

M^re  Boulette  smQed  with  mild  pride. 
''My  son  ^mile  was  a  china  decorator  at 
Sevres,  and  he  designed  that.    It  is  only  a 


specimen  of  an  entire  set  which  he  was  pie- 
paring  for  an  English  lady.  Her  daughter 
was  betrothed  to  a  milord,  to  whom  she  was 
to  be  married  in  five  years.  My  son  did  her 
a  service  when  she  was  visiting  Sevres,  and 
she  gave  him  an  order  for  a  dinner  set.  He 
was  to  make  the  designs  upon  paper,  show 
them  to  her,  and  then  put  them  upon  the 
porcelain.  The  order  was  given  in  1868. 
It  was  my  son's  idea  that  tiie  time  must 
pass  very  slowly  to  the  young  betrothed, 
and  so  he  represented  the  years  by  snails, 
with  Love  trying  to  make  them  move  faster. 
Don't  you  see,  the  last  snail  has  a  wedding^ 
ring  for  a  collar,  and  they  are  whipping  him 
wi^  orange  blossoms  and  sprays  of  myrtle.*^ 

"  Did  iJl  the  pieces  have  this  design  f  I 
asked. 

"  Oh  no ;  each  was  different.  On  the  soup 
tureen  the  Cupids  were  training  a  great  tur- 
tle ;  on  the  fish  platters  they  were  mermaids 
and  mermen  riding  on  salmon  and  dolphins ; 
on  other  dishes  they  flew  about  among  beau- 
tiful birds  hid  under  strawberry  vines,  or 
swung  in  spider-web  hiunmocks  from  spraya 
of  wild  blackberry ;  they  dug  in  mines,  like 
the  mountain  gnomes  of  the  Germans,  and 
pried  and  lifted  carrots  with  comical  •ma- 
chinery, as  though  they  were  great  bars  and 
ingots  of  yellow  gold.  Some  of  the  covers 
were  shaped  like  cabbages,  and  they  peeped 
from  under  every  curling  leaf;  they  gath- 
ered the  vintage  and  trod  the  grapes.  Last 
of  all,  on  the  dessert  service  was  represent- 
ed the  marriage  of  the  queen  of  the  flower 
fairies,  each  piece  a  separate  flower  with  a 
Love  in  it,  some  with  torches,  and  othera 
playing  on  instruments  of  music,  while  the 
central  stand  represented  the  ceremony  it- 
self. A  scarlet  cardinal-flower  was  sayiog^ 
the  mass,  and  in  the  highest  part  of  the  dish, 
which  imitated  a  church  tower,  a  chorus  of 
Loves  were  tugging  at  the  stamens  of  a 
chime  of  frichsias,  like  boys  merrily  pulling^ 
the  ropes  of  wedding  bells. 

"  Each  piece  differod  from  the  others,  but 
there  was  a  Love  in  every  one.  £mile  told 
me  that  he  drew  as  many  as  seven  hundred 
babies  for  it,  and  that  what  first  suggested 
the  idea  to  him  was  my  Chinese  set  with 
the  funny  children  at  play.  He  begai^  col- 
lecting when  he  was  a  very  little  boy.  Then 
he  had  shelves  made  of  bits  of  board  laid 
upon  bricks  in  the  court-yard,  and  he  would 
lay  on  them  every  broken  bit  of  glass  or 
porcelain  that  he  found,  provided  that  it 
had  a  spot  of  color  upon  it.  One  day,  when 
he  was  roaming  in  the  wood  back  of  the 
castle,  he  found  in  a  ravine  a  pile  of  d4hn9 
which  had  been  thrown  there  when  the  cas- 
tle was  restored  (it  was  sacked  and  badly 
defaced,  you  know,  during  the  Revolution). 
From  this  heap  he  dug  a  number  of  broken 
tiles,  which  pleased  him  exceedingly,  though 
I  thought  nothing  of  them.  The  artists  had 
begun  to  come  to  Ecouen,  and  sometimes  he 
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would  pose  for  them,  beinif  always  greatly 
interested  in  what  they  did.  'Mother/  he 
would  say, '  I  believe  I  could  paint  too  if  I 
only  had  the  colors ;'  bat  I  hadn't  the  money 
to  throw  away  like  that.  One  day  a  buyer 
up  of  old,  broken,  useless  things,  that  they 
called  a  connoisseur,  came  out  ^m  Paris. 
Some  one  sent  him  to  see  my  china.  I 
showed  him  all  I  had,  but  would  not  sell 
any  of  it.  Then  £mile  brought  in  his  tiles, 
and  he  looked  at  them,  examining  them 
carefully  with  an  eyeglass,  and  inquiring 
particularly  where  they  were  found.  *  You 
will  give  them  to  me,  will  you  not  V  said  he. 
*  Tou  see  they  are  broken  and  quite  worth- 
less.' *  If  they  are  worthless,  why  do  you 
want  themf  I  asked.  At  that  he  laughed, 
and  offered  me  so  high  a  price  that  I  was 
astonished.  But  before  I  could  accept  it, 
£mile  spoke  up.  'The  tiles  are  mine,'  said 
he,  *  and  I  will  not  accept  so  little  for  them ; 
but  if  you  will  bring  me  a  set  of  oil  paints 
and  brushes  and  panels,  you  may  have  them.' 
I  was  surprised,  for  £mile  was  only  twelve 
years  old,  and  very  diffident.  But  in  a  few 
days  the  man  brought  the  paints,  and  car* 
lied  away  the  tiles.  We  heard  afterward 
that  he  had  made  a  very  good  bargain,  for 
they  were  covered  with  decorations  by  an 
artist  named  Palissy.  But  llmile  was  sat- 
isfied. He  covered  his  half  dozen  panels 
with  pictures  of  flowers,  which  I  showed  to 
one  of  the  artists.  He  said  they  showed  re- 
markable talent,  and  offered  to  take  him  as 
an  apprentice.  He  staid  with  the  artist 
eight  years,  and  then  found  a  situation  as 
china  decorator  at  Sevres." 

This  was  all  that  M^re  Boulette  told  me 
at  that  time ;  but  this  visit  did  not  end  our 
aoquaintanoe,  and  gradually  aU  of  iSmile's 
history  became  known  to  me.  To  do  it 
Justice,  it  should  be  given  in  the  old  lady's 
words;  but  as  she  was  frequently  difiuse, 
and  branched  off  from  the  main  narrative 
into  others  quite^  lengthy,  I  will  give  you 
only  the  subject-matter,  at  the  risk  of  losing 
entirely  the  original  charm. 

fimile  worked  with  a  will,  and  supported 
himself  comfortably.  At  last  the  order  from 
the  English  lady  was  given  him ;  he  was  to 
have  five  years  in  which  to  prepare  his  de- 
signs and  put  them  upon  the  porcelain,  and 
then  a  sum  of  money  which  seemed  to  him 
immense  was  to  be  at  his  disposal. 

fimile  wanted  money,  not  for  himself,  but 
for  F^cie.  F^de  was  his  servant,  and  he 
had  promised  her  that  when  he  could  sup- 
port a  wife  he  would  marry  her ;  and  F^cie, 
in  her  white  cap  and  apron,  moved  about 
his  modest  apartments  at  Sevres,  facing  the 
park  of  St.  Cloud,  scoured  the  oosMroZes,  and 
made  the  jk>(  oh  feu,  bringing  him  his  morn- 
ing coffee  and  dusting  the  furniture  of  his 
little  studio  without  ever  breaking  a  pre- 
oions  bit  of  porcelain  or  so  much  as  disar- 
ranging a  drawing,  quite  content  with  the 


rosy  promise,  and  to  be  for  the  present  only 
M.  j^lmile's  houne,  for  there  is  no  drudgery  in 
Love's  Service.  When  the  order  came,  and 
there  was  a  prospect  of  realization  of  their 
hopes,  £mile  was  by  far  the  more  enthusi- 
astic of  the  two.  It  was  quite  good  enough 
as  it  was  for  F^icie.  They  went  to  the  ^te 
of  St.  Cloud  together  to  celebrate  the  good 
news.  They  passed  through  the  park,  where 
F^icie  filled  her  hands  with  great  starry 
daisies,  and  the  larks  poured  their  hearts 
out  in  song  above  them,^a8t  the  beauti- 
ful cascade  which  leaped  down  its  grand 
staircase,  on  to  the  chateau.  When  they 
came  back  to  ihefSte  grounds,  the  merriment 
was  at  its  height.  A  hundred  booths  were 
gay  with  attractions ;  tapie»ih'€$,  omnibuses, 
fiaoredf  were  constantly  arriving  and  leaving 
with  gayly  dressed  Parisiennes.  The  races 
were  over,  and  now  the  mountebank  had  a 
crowd  about  his  tent,  and  OmgnoVa  theatre 
had  a  full  house,  if  that  can  be  called  a  house 
where  all  stood  in  the  open  air  to  see  the 
performance.  The  lion  tamer  was  recounting 
his  ridiculous  story  of  how,  wealthy,  hlaa^ 
and  weary  of  life,  he  had  determined  to  com- 
mit suicide,  but  being  an  eccentric,  he  had 
bought  a  number  of  Libyan  lions  remarka- 
ble for  their  ferocity,  and,  determined  to  be 
torn  in  pieces  by  them,  had  entered  their 
cage  unarmed,  thus  !  When,  wonder  of  won- 
ders !  the  old  lion  crouched  at  his  feet,  trem- 
bling with  fear,  the  lioness  licked  his  hand 
in  a  transport  of  affection,  and  the  whelps 
danced  the  oanctm  about  him  in  a  delirium 
of  Joy.  A  little  apart  was  an  open-air  con- 
cert, and  here  finidle  and  F^cie  sat  for  a 
long  time  enjoying  the  really  fine  musia 
Their  last  glimpse  of  the  fite  grounds,  as 
they  stroUed  back,  showed  them  the  illu- 
minations in  the  colored  glasses,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  fire -works.  They 
stopped  at  the  inn  of  the ''  T6te  Noire"  to  eat 
a  dainty  Parisian  dinner.  Here  was  the 
only  unpleasant  touch  in  the  happy  picture. 
They  were  met  at  the  door  by  Sophie,  the 
hlamehMMUM,  leaving  with  a  soldier  from 
Mont  Yal^rien;  and  Sophie,  remembering 
how  F^cie  had  never  before  attended  any 
of  their  merry-makings  with  a  gentleman, 
said,  mockingly,  ''Un  colosse  de  vertu — O 
la  la!"  £mile  gave  her  a  look  which  he 
meant  to  be  withering  and  conclusive ;  but 
Sophie  only  giggled  sillily,  and  passed  on, 
repeating  her  expression. 

"No  fear  that  any  one  will  ever  give  you 
such  a  name,"  said  the  pretty  inn  waitress, 
as  she  came  forward  with  pleasant  alacrity 
to  wait  upon ''  monsieur  et  madame." 

They  spent  the  evening  in  the  garden  of 
the  Versailles  Palace.  It  was  too  dark  to 
visit  the  gallery  of  paintings,  and  they  had 
seen  them  once  before,  j^lmile  remembered 
now,  as  they  passed  the  palace,  how  F^cie 
had  drawn  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
most  decorated  man  in  the  gallery,  the  man 
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whose  waistcoat  was  only  a  green  sky  for 
constellation  after  constellation  of  jeweled 
stars,  was  not  a  prince,  bat  a  painter,  Horace 
Vemet.  "  Who  knows  but  your  honors  are 
nearer  than  yon  think  T"  she  had  said,  and 
the  words  came  back  to  him  on  this  occasion 
as  a  prophecy  fulfilled.  It  was  a  day  dei 
grandes  eaux.  "  The  Queen  of  the  Frogs"  was 
showering  the  thirsty  stone  turtles,  and  in 
another  fountain  mischievous  little  Cupids 
were  blowing  water  at  each  other  through 
carved  bellows,  and  the  startled  attitude  of 
the  statues  of  the  horses  in  the  Rocher  of 
Apollo,  that  seemed  to  have  been  led  to  one 
of  the  pools  to  drink,  was  explained  by  the 
splashing  and  leaping  water  about  them. 
Over  the  very  spot  in  their  way  to  the  Tri- 
anon where  the  famous  historical  tragi-com- 
edy  of  the  "  Diamond  Necklace"  was  act- 
ed, they  next  went  to  the  last  si>ectacle  of 
the  day.  The  grand  fountain  of  all,  the 
"Triumph  of  Neptune,"  spouted  its  many 
columns  into  the  night  air ;  all  around  Ben- 
gal-lights were  burning,  and  their  various 
colors,  crimson,  blue,  and  yellow,  were  re- 
flected in  the  jets  of  water  wit^  all  the 
changing  brilliancy  of  prisms. 

The  next  day  £mile  began  designs  for  the 
dinner  service.  For  a  year  he  kept  his  sit- 
uation at  the  Sevres  manufactory,  only  work- 
ing on  his  drawings  at  night.  Sundays  and 
fSte  days  he  went  to  the  Louvre  to  copy 
cherub  faces.  He  had  already  studied  the 
dishes  displayed  at  the  Museum  of  Ceramic 
Art  at  Sevres  and  at  Cluny  Palace,  but  he 
reviewed  them  again,  anxious  that  each  set 
in  his  entire  service  should  be  of  pure  style, 
and  yet  the  whole  sufficiently  varied  and 
novel.  As  the  work  grew  upon  him,  he 
found  it  so  engrossing  as  to  demand  his 
whole  time ;  and  all  Paris,  with  her  galleries 
of  art  and  parks  filled  with  infants,  could 
not  fiimish  him  child  faces  enough  for  his 
seven  hundred  Loves.  All  at  once  a  pas- 
sionate desire  to  see  the  works  of  Raphael 
and  Correggio  consumed  him.  As  the  mi- 
gratory instinct  which  late  in  autumn  breaks 
out  in  the  breasts  of  swallows,  conquering 
every  other,  even  the  love  of  ofiispring,  so 
that  they  often  leave  their  nestlings  to  per- 
ish from  cold  and  hunger,  the  same  mighty 
yearning  drew  Smile's  heart  toward  Italy. 
Who,  with  artistic  or  poetic  feeling,  has  not 
experienced  this  irresistible  longing  t  At 
this  time  £mile  could  have  said  with^bert 
Browning: 

"Open  my  heart,  and  yon  wiU  see 
Graved  InMde  of  it-Italy.'* 

£ndle  had  no  money  with  which  to  make 
this  trip,  but  he  bethought  him  of  his  moth- 
er, who,  as  is  quite  common  among  the  peas- 
ants, though  working  constantly  in  the 
fields,  and  denying  herself  the  comfortf?— al- 
most the  necessities — of  life,  had  yol  laid 
aside  a  small  sum  for  her  old  age.  He  told 
her  hia  wish^  and  promised  to  retuni  this 


sum  to  her  doubled  as  soon  as  he  should  re- 
ceive his  payment  for  the  dinner  set  from 
the  English  lady.  £mile  was  in  earnest  in 
his  enthusiasm,  and  his  mother,  with  true 
maternal  pride,  was  only  too  ready  to  accede 
to  his  request.  He  waited  only  to  see  F€ll- 
cie  well  placed  as  a  honne  in  a  wealthy  fami- 
ly, then,  with  his  box  of  colors  thrown  across 
his  shoulders,  and  his  entire  wardrobe  in  a 
small  hand  valise,  he  started  for  Italy.  The 
greater  part  of  the  year  he  spent  in  Parma, 
studying  the  frescoes  of  Correggio,  but  his 
shorter  visits  at  Rome  and  Naples  were  well 
improved.  After  his  return,  his  work  pro- 
gressed rapidly.  In  six  months  his  designs 
were  nearly  drawn.  He  worked  with  re- 
doubled interest  now  that "  he  was  nearing 
the  goal  of  his  heart's  desire." 

He  called  his  work  a  Service  of  Love; 
surely  it  was  such  in  a  double  sense.  Not 
alone  to  the  future  owners  of  the  service 
did  the  years  move  snail-like:  two  other 
hearts  were  waiting  for  1873  to  bring  love's 
fruition.  When  £mile  returned  from  Italy 
in  the  summer  of  1870,  war  had  been  de- 
clared; but  he  was  fortunate,  and  never 
drew  an  unlucky  number  in  the  draft 
Sophie,  whose  motto  was,  '^.Taime  les  mili- 
taires,"  had  successively  bidden  adieux  to 
three  departing  lovers — a  cutraMMr,  a  soldier 
of  the  line,  and  a  sergeant  in  the  National 
Guard.  Regiment  after  regiment  of  con- 
scripts and  of  volunteers  was  organized 
and  marched  away  to  the  sound  of  the  bu- 
gle or  fife;  still  he  worked  steadily  on  in 
his  little  studio,  but  with  an  uneasy  con- 
science, for  he  was  patriotic,  and  could  not 
help  being  touched  when  F^icie  sang  '^Mou- 
rir  pour  la  Patrje,"  or  the  ''Marseillaise,"  or, 
more  inspiring  still,  when  her  vibrant  voice 
rang  out  B^ranger's 

"  Quoi/  eet  monvmentt  cMrUj 
HiBtoire 
De  notrs  gloin, 
ffierotderaient  en  dibriat 
Quoil  U»  PruBsiena  tt  Paris  I 
Oai!  (fail  aeront  no$  rangt; 
Btpiranee 
De  la  Franeer 

At  length  he  was  drafted;  and  reproach- 
ing himself  for  his  selfishness  in  not  resign- 
ing all  earlier,  and  saying,  if  Art  could  lend 
Henri  Regnault  to  France,  she  would  not 
miss  his  poor  labor,  he  locked  his  precious 
portfolios  in  one  of  the  closets  in  the  wall, 
Bo  common  in  French  houses,  and  giving  the 
key  to  F^cie,  he  carefully  papered  over  the 
door  and  placed  Lis  buffet  of  curiosities  in 
front  of  it.  Then  he  marched «way,  F^cie 
laughingly  saying  she  would  stay  and  keep 
gu^d  over  his  drawings  at  whatever  price, 
even  if  the  Prussians  did  come.  Little 
thought  had  she  at  that  moment  their  com- 
ing was  a  possibility.  Scarcely  bad  he  left 
before  on  all  sides  they  olostHl  u round  thr 
doomed  city.  S&rre^  hud  fM  secure  andei' 
the  protecting  wing  af  VeEwUcw,  but  a 
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sortie  was  planned  from  PaKs  to  this  point, 
and  £mile,  who  was  one  of  the  party,  saw 
the  woods  of  Meudon  bristling  with  the 
lanoes  of  the  Uhlans,  and  all  the  roads  and 
fields  swarming  with  the  enemy  hastening 
toward  Versailles.  In  sight  of  his  stndio 
window,  the  baffled  party  returned  to  Paris. 
This  was  the  18th  of  September,  and  on  the 
next  day  began  the  siege.  How  anxiously 
fimile  scanned  the  refugees  from  the  envi- 
rons as  they  threaded  the  streets  in  their 
earts,  drawn  sometimes  by  oxen,  and  con- 
taining all  they  could  bring  of  their  worldly 
possessions.  It  was  a  long  time  before  the 
white  cap  of  a  Jxmne  would  not  give  him  a 
heart-throb,  causing  his  head  to  turn  and 
his  steps  to  dally  until  he  had  seen  her  febce. 
Still  he  felt  FAioie  must  be  safe  somewhere, 
and  his  anxious  thoughts  were  more  for  his 
drawings  than  for  her.  True,  when  off  duty 
he  was  frequently  found  in  Pare  Monaraux, 
that  head  -  quarters  of  hownes  and  babies; 
if  he  loitered  near  one  of  the  nurses,  it  was 
with  sketch-book  in  hand,  and  gaze  riveted 
not  upon  her  face,  but  that  of  her  charge — 
he  had  found  another  baby  face  for  one  of 
his  seven  hundred  Loves. 

By  the  time  that  Smile  had  filled  two 
sketch-books  the  siege  was  raised,  and  he 
was  free  to  revisit  his  old  beautiful  palace 
of  St.  Cloud,  in  ruins :  whole  streets  convert- 
ed into  long  lines  of  dSbria,  ghastly  walls 
standing  here  and  there  riddl^  with  shots. 
The  manufactory  of  Sevres  had  suffered  with 
the  rest;  its  director,  the  father  of  Henri 
Begnaulty  came  back  to  find  his  studio  de- 
stroyed; and  this  disaster,  added  to  the  death 
of  his  tiedented  son  (a  loss  which  the  whole 
jirtistic  world  shares  as  well),  formed  a 
weight  of  misfortune  too  great  for  him  to 
bear,  and  his  reason  was  lost  beneath  it. 
Other  men  of  genius  had  suffered  too.  Alex- 
andre Flan,  the  author  of  the  joyous  vaude- 
villes which  the  Parisians  love  so  dearly, 
on  learning  the  loss  of  his  library  of  theat- 
rical works,  which  he  had  spent  his  life  in 
collecting,  said  nothing,  but,  leaving  the 
premises,  took  a  room  at  an  inn  near  by. 
When,  the  next  morning,  they  went  to  call 
him,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  He  had 
not  committed  suicide.  Death  came  nat- 
urally, for  his  laughter-loving  heart  was 
broken. 

fimile  hurried  to  his  street.  It  could  hard- 
ly be  called  so  now,  for  only  a  narrow  foot- 
path ran  among  and  over  heaps  of  ashes  and 
ruins.  A  solitary  house  stood  where  the 
long  row  had  been:  it  was  the  house  in 
which  was  his  studio.  Without  stopping 
to  inquire  why  it  alone  had  been  spared, 
he  sprang  up  the  staircase  and  dashed  into 
the  room.  The  buffet  stood  in  its  place,  but 
every  atom  of  china  was  gone.  He  pulled 
it  aside.  The  closet  in  which  he  had  left 
his  designs  was  broken  open  and  empty. 
It  was  too  late  to  do  the  work  over  again, 


and  he  had  squandered  to  no  purpose  the 
money  to  which  his  mother  looked  for  sup- 
port in  her  old  age.  He  did  not  kill  him- 
self upon  the  spot,  or  go  insane ;  at  least, 
if  insanity  it  was  that  seized  him  when  he 
dashed  his  newly  filled  pocket  sketch-book 
into  the  rifled  closet,  and  went  back  to  Paris 
to  identify  himself  with  the  Communists,  it 
was  not  permanent  insanity,  for  on  becom- 
ing better  informed  in  regard  to  their  per- 
ilous aims  and  enterprises,  he  left  the  in- 
surgents, only  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  the 
government. 

During  his  confinement  he  had  ample 
time  for  reflection  on  the  madness  of  his 
conduct.  F^cie's  innocent  waiting  face 
came  up  before  him,  and  he  vowed,  if  his 
life  was  sparod  (even  as  all  his  hope  of  suc- 
cess had  been  for  her),  to  accept  the  burden 
of  toil  without  ambition  for  her  sake:  it 
was  only  Love's  Service. 

Liberty  came  at  last.  After  miles  of  red 
tape  had  been  unrolled,  it  was  proved  that 
he  had  voluntarily  deserted  the  Communist 
cause,  and  he  was  set  free.  But  where  was 
F^cief  He  remembered  heriaughing  prom- 
ise to  keep  guard  in  his  studio,  whatever 
happened.  Again  he  turned  toward  the  lit- 
tle town  of  Sevres.  It  was  the  spring  of 
1873,  the  year  which  he  had  looked  forward 
to  with  such  high  anticipation.  He  thought 
of  it  as  he  climbed  the  stairway,  and  he  won- 
dered if  F^cie  thought  of  it  too,  and  wheth- 
er she  would  be  there  to  meet  him.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  one  in  the  chamber,  which 
was  strangely  disordered  and  dirty.  A  wom- 
an's dress  hanging  against  the  wall  proved 
it  was  occupied,  and  a  sole  au  graiin  on 
the  little  table  proved  that  breakfast  was 
roady,  and  she  would  be  thero  soon.  As  he 
took  this  in,  a  slight  noise  startled  him,  and, 
seated  in  his  old  easy-chair,  he  saw  a  moon- 
faced baby,  with  eyes  wistful  and  blue  as 
those  of  the  Himmel's  Kindohen  in  Baudry's 
AUegorioal  Germany  in  the  Grand  Opera- 
house.  Instinctively  his  hand  sought  his 
breast  pocket  for  his  sketch-book;  but  a 
woman  entered  the  room  beforo  he  had  time 
to  miss  it. 

"  Is  this  your  child  f  he  asked.  "  She  has 
eyes  like  German  forget-me-nots." 

"  They've  as  good  a  right  to  their  color  as 
the  flowers,"  said  the  woman,  tartly, "  and  a 
better  right  to  the  name.  No  danger  that 
we  will  forget  the  blue  eyes  of  the  Prussians. 
Though  this  child  is  well  enough,  its  moth- 
er is  the  demoiBeUe  who  staid  hero  all  the 
time  the  town  was  in  their  hands.  One  of 
the  mmB^ffiden  married  her,  and  his  com- 
rades laughed  at  him  well  for  it.  He  went 
away  with  his  rogiment,  but  he  promised  to 
come  again  for  her." 

What  had  fimile  done,  that  God  should 
visit  him  with  a  blow  like  thatf  Was  it 
for  this  he  had  come  back  f  This  was  what 
passed  through  his  mind;  then  a  horrible 
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suffocation  seued  him,  all  the  room  whirled 
giddily  around,  and  he  fell  fainting  to  the 
floor.  His  first  thonght  on  returning  to 
oonscionsness  was  to  drag  himself  away  be- 
fore F^oie  came  back.  Opening  his  eyes, 
he  saw  the  bold  but  not  unkindly  gaze  of 
Sophie,  the  blanchiBteuse,  fixed  upon  him. 

**  Where  is  F^cie  f  he  asked. 

"I  don't  know," replied  the  girl.  "She 
ran  away,  the  little  coward,  the  very  even- 
ing that  your  regiment  left.  She  need  not 
have  been  so  afraid  of  the  Prussians ;  they 
were  only  men,  after  alL  I  suppose,  now 
you've  come,  I  shall  have  to  beg  my  way 
to  Germany,  for  there  is  no  other  roof  that 
will  shelter  me.  I  moved  my  things  in  here 
as  soon  as  F^icie  left  the  apartment  vacant. 
There  I  you  look  better  now.  Don't  talk ; 
rest  a  bit.  Ill  get  you  something  to  eat  pres- 
ently ;  but  first  I  must  attend  to  my  baby." 

Then  it  was  her  child,  and  the  great  joy 
that  F^icie  was  not  its  mother  filled  his 
heart  so  full  of  gratitude  that  his  eyes 
brinmied  with  pitying  tears  for  this  poor 
girl  whose  husband  might  never  return  to 
her.  He  rose  unsteadily.  "  You  are  welcome 
to  stay  here  if  you  like,"  he  said.  "  There 
will  be  a  year  longer  before  my  lease  is  out ; 
but  there  will  be  no  work  for  me  at  the  man- 
ufactory for  a  long  time,  and  I  shall  not  come 
back."  He  paused  in  the  doorway.  "If 
you  see  F^cie,  tell  her  I  have  gone  to  my 
mother's.  I  have  gone  through  a  great  deal, 
and  I  am  not  strong.  I  am  going  home  to 
be  nursed  back  to  health.  And  then,  please 
God,"  he  added  to  himself, "  I  will  search 
the  whole  world  over  but  I  will  find  "her." 

He  found  her  sooner  than  he  hoped,  for 
she  came  out  of  his  mother's  door  to  meet 


him.  "  I  was  in  Paris  all  the  time  of  the 
siege,"  she  said.  "  I  found  your  mother,  bat 
we  could  not  find  you.  Afterward  we  came 
here,  and  we  have  been  waiting  for  you  ever 
since."  Later,  when  they  sat  down  to  their 
thanksgiving  dinner,  £mile  was  surprised  to 
see  his  curiosities  in  china  upon  the  table, 
even  to  the  Louis  XV .  huiHar  and  the  cover  of 
the  Henri  II.  mustard  pot.  "  I  brought  them 
with  me,"  said  F^cie ;  "  and  please  forgive 
me,  I  was  so  frightened  that  I  could  not 
find  the  key  to  tiie' cupboard  in  the  walL 
I  split  it  open  with  the  axe  to  get  out  the 
portfolios." 

"  They  are  on  the  bed  in  the  spare  room," 
added  M^re  Boulette, "  wrapped  in  the  pinJc 
curtains  to  keep  them  from  the  dust." 

£mile  felt  no  happier  for  this  information. 
The  fact  was  that,  sitting  there  and  holding 
F^cie's  hand,  his  heart  was  so  full  of  hap- 
piness that  it  could  hold  no  more.  He  ap- 
preciated it  more  fully  afterward,  when,  on 
carrying  his  designs  to  his  patroness  in  En- 
gland, she  was  so  pleased  and  surprised  by 
their  beauty  as  to  accept  the  drawings  as 
they  were  in  lieu  of  the  finished  service,  and 
at  the  price  at  first  agreed  upon. 

When  M^re  Boulette  told  me  this,  I  asked, 
"  Did  Love's  Service  end  in  paper  f" 

"  Oh  no,"  she  replied ;  "  both  £mile  and 
F^licie  serve  each  other  as  faithfully  since 
their  marriage  as  before  their  papers  were 
made  out  at  the  m>airie.  They  live  at  St. 
Cloud,  and  I  see  them  frequently." 

"  But  I  mean  the  dinner  service,  Mtoe  Bou- 
lette." 

"Oh,  that  was  made  at  Dresden.  The 
war  helped  the  Germans  in  this  as  in  every 
thing." 


THE 

Hussno  on  the  wave 

The  ocean  empress  rides; 
For  her  the  sea,  her  willing  slave, 

Rolls  forth  his  crested  tides. ' 
Dashed  from  her  breast  she  heaves 

The  quelled  and  trampled  foam; 
Her  glorious  track  behind  she  leaves: 

Sp^  her,  ye  waters,  home  I 

Ah,  gently,  cruel  main, 

The  freighted  treasures  bearl 
Voices  thou  hast  Bke  summer  rain. 

Or  virgin's  murmured  prayer. 
From  out  thy  cave,  0  sea, 

Breathe  them  in  music's  sound, 
Toned  to  their  heart's  true  harmony. 

The  glad,  the  homeward-bound. 

Joyl  joy!  the  glooming  mist 

She  cleaves  with  landward  bow; 
Coyly  the  billows,  lightly  kissed, 

Leap  from  her  arrowy  prow. 
Joy  beams  in  woman's  eye, 

And  laughs  in  childhood's  mirth; 
And  manly  hearts  give  fond  reply 

For  thee,  0  mother  earth ! 


STEAMER 

Sovereign  o'er  vanquished  fear, 

The  brd  of  pride  and  power, 
ICan  in  his  glorious  strength  is  here, 

This  is  his  triumph's  hour. 
Hush  t  hubh !  what  shock  of  dread 

Distorts  his  blanching  brow? 
Stem  as  the  bolt  of  death  it  sped: 

0  man,  what  art  thou  now? 

Thou  saidst  "a  king"  thou  wast 

On  ocean's  stormy  throne; 
Now  he  is  strong  and  fierce  and  vast, 

Thou  powerless  and  alone. 
Lo!  with  resistless  grasp. 

This  wide,  relentless  sea 
Folds  like  a  toy  in  icy  clasp 

Thy  shattered  bark  and  ^eel 

Qod  rules  upon  the  deep; 

There  He  alone  is  King; 
The  wild,  wild  waves  that  o'er  them  sweep, 

Perpetual  dirses  sins. 
Woe  I  woe  I  a  thousand  homes 

Thdr  coming  watt  in  vain, 
And  far  and  wide  above  \" 

The  desert  of  the 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 

''II  est  plvi  aM  de  coimaltra  I*homme  en  f^n^ral 
qua  de  oonxwltre  on  homme  en  iMrtfcii]ier."-^LA 

HoOKBrOITOAVLDi. 

AN  hoar  &fter  Grandoourt  had  left,  the  impor- 
tant news  of  Gwendolen's  engagem^t  was 
known  at  the  Rectory,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gas- 
ooigne,  with  Anna,  spent  the  evening  at  Oifen^ 
dene. 

**  My  dear,  let  me  congratulate  yon  on  having 
created  a  strong  attachment,'*  said  the  Rector. 
**  YoQ  look  serioiis,  and  I  don't  wonder  at  it :  a 
lifelong  union  is  a  solemn  thing.  But  from  the 
way  Mr.  Grandooort  has  acted  and  spoken,  I  think 
we  may  already  see  some  good  arishig  out  of  our 
adversity.  It  has  given  you  an  opportuni^  of 
observing  your  future  husband's  delioate  liber- 
ality." 

Mr.  Gasooigne  referred  to  Grandconrt's  mode 
of  implying  £at  he  would  provide  for  Mrs.  Dav* 
ilow— a  ptft  of  the  love-making  which  Gwendo- 
len had  remembered  to  cite  to  her  mother  with 
perfect  aoeuracy. 

"  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Grandoourt 
would  have  bdiaved  quite  as  handsomely  if  you 
had  not  gone  away  to  Germany,  Gwendolen,  and 
had  bcesk  engaged  to  him,  as  you  no  doubt  misht 
have  been,  more  than  a  month  ago,"  said  Mrs. 
Gasooigne,  feeling  that  she  had  to  discharge  a 
duty  on  this  occasion.  "But  now  there  is  no 
longer  room  for  caprice ;  indeed,  I  trust  you  have 
no  inclination  to  any.  A  woman  has  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  a  man  who  perseveres  in 
making  her  such  an  offer.  But  no  doubt  you 
feel  properly." 

**  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  do,  aunt,"  said 
Gwendolen,  with  saucy  gravity.  "  I  don't  know 
every  thing  it  is  proper  to  feel  on  being  engaged." 

The  Rec^r  patted  her  shoulder  and  si^ed  as 
at  a  bit  df  innocent  naughtiness,  and  his  wife  took 
his  behavior  as  an  indication  that  she  was  not  to 
be  displeased.  As  forAnna,  she  kissed  Gwendolen, 
and  said,  "  I  do  hope  you  will  be  happy,"  but  then 
sank  into  the  background  and  tried  to  keep  the 
tears  back  toa  In  the  late  days  she  had  been 
imagining  a  little  romance  about  Rex— how  if  he 
still  longed  for  Gwendolen,  her  heart  ndght  be 
softened  by  trouble  into  love,  so  that  they  could 
l^-and-by  be  married.  And  the  romance  had 
tamed  to  a  prayer  that  she,  Anna,  might  be  able 
to  r^ce  like  a  good  sister,  and  only  think  of  be- 
ing useful  in  working  for  Gwendolen,  as  long  as 
Rex  was  not  rich.  But  now  she  wanted  grace  to 
rejoice  in  something  else.  Miss  Merry  and  the 
foor  giria,  Alice  with  the  high  shoulders.  Bertha 
and  Fanny  the  whisperers,  arid  Isabel  the  listen- 
er, were  all  present  on  this  family  occasion,  when 
every  thing  seemed  appropriately  turnins  to  the 
honor  and  glory  of  Gwendolen,  and  real  ufe  was 
as  interesting  as  **  Sir  Charles  Grandison."    The 


evening  passed  chiefly  in  decisive  remarks  from 
the  Rector,  in  answer  to  conjectures  from  the  two 
elder  ladies.  According  to  him,  the  case  was  not 
one  in  which  he  could  think  it  his  duty  to  men- 
tion settlements :  every  thing  must,  and  doubtless 
would  safely,  be  left  to  Mr.  Grandoourt 

"  I  should  like  to  know  exactly  what  sort  of 
places  Ryelands  and  Gadsmere  are,"  said  Mrs. 
Davilow. 

"  Gadsmere,  I  believe,  is  a  secondary  place," 
said  Mr.  Gasooigne ;  **  but  Ryelands  I  know  to  be 
one  of  our  finest  seats.  The  park  is  extensive,  and 
the  woods  of  a  veiy  valuable  order.  The  house 
was  buih  by  Lugo  Jones,  and  the  odlings  are 
painted  m  the  Italian  style.  The  estate  is  said 
to  be  worth  twdve  thousand  a  year,  and  there 
are  two  livings,  one  a  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the 
Gxandoourts.  There  may  be  some  burdens  on  the 
land.    StOl,  Mr.  Grandoourt  was  an  only  child." 

"  It  would  be  most  remarkable,"  said  Mrs.  Gas- 
ooigne, **  if  he  wero  to  become  Lord  Stamiery  in 
admtion  to  eveiy  thing  else.  Only  thin^:  there 
is  the  Grandoourt  estate,  the  Mallinger  estate,  and 
the  baronetcy,  and  the  peerage" — we  was  mark- 
ing off  the  items  on  her  fingers,  and  paused  on 
the  fourth  while  she  added,^but  they  say  there 
will  be  no  land  oooyng  to  him  with  the  pelage." 
It  seemed  a  pity  there  was  nothing  f6r  the  fifth 
finger. 

**The  peerage,"  said  the  Rector,  judiciously, 
«  must  be  regi^ed  as  a  remote  chance.  There 
are  two  cousins  between  the  present  peer  and  Mr. 
Grandoourt  It  is  certainly  a  serious  reflection 
how  death  and  other  causes  do  sometimes  concen- 
trate inheritances  on  one  man.  But  an  exoess  of 
that  kind  is  te  be  deprecated.  To  be  Sir  Mallin- 
ger Grandoourt  Mallinger— I  suppose  that  will  be 
his  style — ^with  the  corresponding  properties,  is  a 
valuable  talent  enough  for  any  man  to  have  com- 
mitted to  him.    Let  us  hope  it  will  be  well  used." 

"And  what  a  position  for  the  wife,  Gwendo- 
len !"  sud  Mrs.  Gasooigne ;  "  a  great  responsi- 
bility indeed.  But  you  must  lose  no  time  in 
writing  to  Mrs.  Mompert,  Henry.  It  is  a  good 
thing  that  you  have  an  engag^ent  of  marriage 
to  offer  as  an  excuse,  else  we  might  feel  offend- 
ed.   She  is  rather  a  high  woman." 

"  I  am  rid  of  that  horror,"  thought  Gwendolen, 
to  whom  the  name  of  Mompert  had  become  a  sort 
of  Mumbo- jumbo.  She  was  very  silent  through 
the  evening,  and  that  nisht  could  hardly  sleep  at 
all  in  her  Uttle  white  bed.  It  was  a  rarity  hi  her 
strong  youth  to  be  wakeful;  and  perhapis  a  still 
greater  rarity  for  her  to  be  careful  that  her  moth- 
er should  not  know  of  her  restlessness.  But  her 
state  of  mind  was  altogether  new :  she,  who  had 
been  used  to  feel  sure  of  herself  and  ready  to 
manage  others,  had  just  taken  a  decisive  step 
whidi  she  had  beforehand  thought  that  she  would 
not  take— nay,  perhaps,  was  bound  not  to  take. 
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She  could  not  go  backward  now ;  she  liked  a  great 
deal  of  what  lay  before  her ;  and  there  was  noUiing 
for  her  to  like  if  she  went  back.  But  her  resolu- 
tion was  dogged  by  the  shadow  of  that  previous 
resolve  which  had  at  first  come  as  the  undoubting 
movement  of  het  whole  being.  While  she  lay  on 
her  pillow  with  wide-open  eyes,  **  looking  on  dark- 
ness which  the  blind  do  see,''  she  was  appalled  by 
the  idea  that  she  was  gomg  to  do  what  she  had 
once  started  away  from  with  repugnance.  It  was 
new  to  her  that  a  question  of  right  ^or  wrong  in 
her  conduct  should  rouse  her  terror;  she  had 
known  no  compunction  that  atoning  caresses  and 
presents  could  not  lay  to  rest  But  here  had 
come  a  moment  when  something  like  a  new  con- 
sciousness was  awaked.  She  seemed  on  the  edge 
of  adopting  deliberately,  as  a  notion  for  all  the 
rest  of  her  life,  what  she  had  rashly  said  in  her 
bitterness,  when  her  discovery  had  driven  her 
away  to  Leubronn — that  it  did  not  signify  what 
she  did ;  she  had  only  to  amuse  herself  as  best 
she  could.  That  Uiwlessness,  that  casting  away  of 
all  care  for  justification,  suddenly  frightened  her: 
it  came  to  her  with  the  shadowy  array  of  possible 
calamity  behind  it— calamity  which  had  ceased  to 
be  a  mere  name  for  her ;  and  all  the  infiltrated  in- 
fluences of  disregarded  religious  teaching,  as  weU 
as  the  deeper  impressions  of  something  awful  and 
inexorable  enveloping  her,  seemed  to  concentrate 
themselves  in  the  vague  conception  of  avenging 
power.  The  brilliant  position  she  had  longed  for, 
the  imajgined  freedom  she  would  create  for  herself 
in  marriage,  the  deliverance  from  the  dull  insignifi- 
cance of  her  girlhood — all  were  immediately  before 
her ;  and  yet  they  bad  come  to  her  hunger  like 
food  with  the  taint  of  sacrilege  upon  it,  which 
she  must  snatch  with  terror.  In  the  darkness 
and  loneliness  of  her  little  bed,  her  more  resist- 
ant self  could  not  act  against  the  first  onslaught 
of  dread  after  her  irr^ocable  decision.  That 
unhappy-faced  woman  and  her  diildren — Grand- 
court  and  his  relations  with  her— ^ept  repeating 
themselves  in  her  imagination  like  the  clinging 
memory  of  a  disgrace,  and  gradually  obliterated 
all  other  thou^t,  leaving  omy  the  consciousness 
that  she  had  taken  those  scenes  into  her  life. 
Her  lonff  wakefulness  seemed  a  delirium;  a  faint, 
faint  li^t  penetrated  beside  the  window-curtain; 
the  chUlness  increased.  She  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  and  cried,  *'  Mamma  1*' 

**  Yes,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Davilow,  immediately, 
in  a  wakeful  voice. 

"  Let  me  come  to  you." 

She  soon  went  to  sleep  on  her  mother's  shoul- 
der, and  slept  on  till  late,  when,  dreaming  of  a  lit- 
up  ball-room,  she  opened  her  eyes  on  her  mother 
who  was  standing  by  the  bedside  with  a  small 
packet  in  her  hand. 

**  I  am  sorry  to  wake  you,  darling,  but  I  thought 
it  better  to  give  you  tins  at  once.  The  groom  has 
brought  Criterion ;  he  has  come  on  anower  horse, 
and  says  he  is  to  stay  here." 

Gwendolen  sat  up  in  bed  and  opened  the  packet 
It  was  a  delicate  Uttie  enameled  casket,  and  in» 
side  was  a  splendid  diamond  ring,  with  a  letter 
which  contained  a  folded  bit  of  colcwed  paper 
and  these  words : 

**Pray  wear  this  ring  when  I  come  at  twelve,  in 
sign  of  our  betrothal.  I  inclose  a  check  drawn 
in  the  name  of  Mr.  Chisooigne,  for  immediate  ex- 
penses.   Of  course  Mrs.  I^vilow  will  remain  at 


Offendene,  at  least  for  some  time.  I  hope,  whoi 
I  come,  you  will  have  granted  me  an  early  day, 
when  you  may  begin  to  command  me  at  a  diorter 
distance.  Yours  devotedly, 

"H.M.GRAia)oouw." 

The  check  was  for  five  hundred  pounds,  and 
Gwendolen  turned  it  toward  her  mother,  with  the 
letter. 

"  How  very  kind  and  delicate !"  said  Mrs.  Dav- 
ilow,  with  much  feeling.  "But  I  really  should 
like  better  not  to  be  dependent  on  a  son-in-kw. 
I  and  the  girls  could  get  along  very  well" 

**  Mamma,  if  you  say  that  again,  I  will  not 
marry  him,"  said  Gwendolen,  anprily. 

"  My  dear  child,  I  trust  you  are  not  gcnng  to 
marry  only  for  my  sake,"  said  Mrs.  Davilow~dep- 
recatingly. 

Gwendolen  tossed  her  head  on  the  pillow  away 
from  her  mother,  and  let  the  ring  lie.  She  was 
irritated  at  this  attempt  to  take  away  a  motive. 
Perhaps  the  deeper  cause  of  her  irritation  was 
the  consciousness  that  she  was  not  gdng  to  marry 
solely  for  her  mamma's  sake — that  she  was  drawn 
toward  the  marriage  in  ways  against  whidi  stron^ 
ger  reasons  than  her  mother's  renundation  were 
yet  not  strong  enough  to  hinder  her.  She  had 
waked  up  to  the  signs  that  she  was  irrevocably 
engaged,  and  all  the  ugly  visions,  the  alarms,  the 
arguments,  of  the  night  must  be  met  by  daylight^ 
in  which  probably  they  would  show  tiiemselves 
weak. 

"What  I  long  for  is  vour  happiness,  dear,'* 
continued  Mrs.  Davilow,  pleadingly.  "  I  will  not 
say  any  thing  to  vex  you.  Will  you  not  put  on 
the  ring?" 

For  a  few  moments  Gwendolen  did  not  answer, 
but  her  thoughts  were  active.  At  last  she  raised 
herself  with  a  determination  to  do  as  she  wonld 
do  if  she  had  started  on  horseback,  and  go  on 
with  spirit,  whatever  ideas  might  be  running  in 
her  head. 

«I  thought  the  lover  always  put  on  the  be- 
trothal ring  himself,"  she  said,  laughingly,  slip- 
ping the  ring  on  her  finger,  and  looking  at  it  witb 
a  charming  movement  of  her  head.  "I  know 
why  he  has  sent  it,"  she  added,  nodding  at  her 


"Why?" 

"  He  would  rather  make  me  put  it  on  than  ask 
me  to  let  him  do  it  Aha  I  he  is  very  proud. 
But  so  am  I.  We  shall  match  each  other.  I 
should  hate  a  man  who  went  down  on  his  knees, 
and  came  fawning  on  me.  He  really  is  not  dis- 
gusting." 

"  That  is  very  moderate  praise,  Gwen." 

"  No,  it  is  not,  for  a  man,"  said  Gwendolen, 
gayly.  "  But  now  I  must  get  up  and  dress.  Will 
you  come  and  do  my  hair,  mamma  dear,"  she 
went  on,  drawing  down  her  nuunma's  &oe  to  ca- 
ress it  with  her  own  cheeks,  "and  not  be  so 
naughty  any  more  as  to  talk  of  living  in  poverty  ? 
You  must  bear  to  be  made  comfortable,  even  if 
you  don't  like  it  And  Mr.  Grandoourt  behavea 
perfectiy,  now  does  he  not  ?" 

"  Certainly  he  does,"  said  Mrs.  Davilow,  enoour- 
aged,  and  persuaded  that,  after  all,  Gwendolen 
was  fond  of  her  betrothed.  She  herself  thought 
him  a  man  whose  attentions  were  likely  to  tell 
on  a  girl's  feeling.  Suitors  must  often  be  judged 
as  words  are,  by  the  standing  and  the  figure  they 
make  in  polite  society:  it  is  difficult  to  know 
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mudi  else  of  them.  And  all  the  mother's  anxie- 
ty torned,  not  on  Orandcourt*s  character,  but  on 
Gwendolen's  mood  m  accepting  him. 

The  mood  was  neoessarily  passing  through  a 
new  phase  this  morning.  Even  in  the  hoar  of 
m^Ung  her  toilet  she  had  drawn  on  all  the 
knowledge  she  had  for  grounds  to  justify  her 
marriage.  And  what  she  most  dwelt  on  was  the 
deteraimation  that  when  she  was  Grandoourt's 
wife  she  would  urge  him  to  the  most  liberal  oon- 
.  duct  toward  Mrs.  Slasher's  children. 

**  Of  what  use  would  it  be  to  her  that  I  should 
not  many  him  ?  He  could  have  married  her  if 
he  had  Uked ;  but  he  did  not  like.  Perhaps  she 
is  to  blame  for  that  There  must  be  a  great  deal 
about  her  that  I  know  nothing  ol  And  he  must 
have  been  good  to  her  in  many  ways,  else  she 
would  not  lukve  wanted  to  marry  him." 

But  that  last  argument  at  once  began  to  appear 
doubtful  Mrs.  CUasher  naturally  wished  to  ex- 
dude  other  children  who  would  stand  between 
Grandcourt  and  her  own ;  and  Gwendolen's  com- 
prehension of  this  feeling  prompted  another  way 
of  reconciling  claims. 

^  Perbape  we  shall  haTe  no  children.  I  hope 
we  shall  not  And  he  might  leave  the  estate  to 
the  pretty  little  boy.  My  undo  said  that  Mr. 
Grmmicourt  could  do  as  he  liked  with  the  estates. 
Only  when  Sr  Hugo  Mallinger  dies  there  will  be 
enough  for  twa" 

Tins  made  Mrs.  Glasher  appear  quite  unreason- 
able in  demanding  that  her  boy  should  be  sole 
heir ;  and  the  double  property  was  a  security  that 
Grandconrt's  marriage  would  do  her  no  wronsr, 
when  the  wife  was  Gwendolen  Harleth  with  all 
her  proud  resolution  not  to  be  fairly  accused. 
This  maiden  had  been  accustomed  to  think  her- 
self blamdees :  other  persons  only  were  faulty. 

It  was  strikhig,  that  hi  the  hold  which  this 
argument  of  her  doing  no  wrong  to  Mrs.  Glasher 
bad  taken  on  her  mhid,  her  repugnance  to  the 
idea  of  Grandoourt's  past  had  sunk  into  a  subor- 
dinate  feeling.  The  terror  she  had  felt  in  the 
night-watches  at  overstepping  the  border  of  wick- 
e£es8  by  doing  what  she  had  at  first  felt  to  be 
wrong,  had  dulled  any  emotions  about  his  conduct 
She  was  thinking  of  him,  whatever  he  might  be,  as 
a  man  over  whom  she  was  going  to  have  indefinite 
power ;  and  her  loving  him  having  never  been  a 
question  with  her,  any  agreeableness  he  had  was 
so  much  gain.  Poor  Gwendolen  had  no  awe  of 
nnmanageaMe  forces  in  the  state  of  matrimony, 
but  regarded  it  as  altogether  a  matter  of  manage- 
ment, m  which  she  would  know  how  to  act  In 
relatioQ  to  Grandconrt's  past  she  encouraged  new 
doubts  whether  he  were  likely  to  have  differed 
much  .from  other  men;  and  she  devised  little 
schonefl  for  learning  what  was  expected  of  men 
in  generaL 

But  whatever  else  might  be  true  in  the  world, 
ber  hair  was  dressed  suitably  for  riding,  and  she 
went  down  in  her  riding-habit  to  avoid  delay  be- 
fore getting  on  horseback.  She  wanted  to  have 
her  blood  stirred  once  more  with  the  intoxication 
of  youth,  and  to  recover  the  daring  with  which 
ihe  had  been  used  to  think  of  her  course  in  life. 
Already  a  load  was  lifted  off  her ;  for  in  daylight 
and  activity  it  was  less  oppressive  to  have  doubts 
about  her  choice  than  to  feel  that  she  had  no 
dioice  but  to  endure  insignificance  and  servitude. 

*'  Go  back  and  make  yourself  look  like  a  duch- 
ess, mamma,"  she  said,  turning  suddenly  as  she 


was  going  down  stairs.  "Put  your  point -Uce 
over  your  head.  I  must  have  you  look  like  a 
duchess.    You  must  not  take  things  humbly." 

When  Grandcourt  raised  her  left  hand  gently 
and  looked  at  the  ring,  she  said,  gravely,  "It  was 
very  good  of  you  to  think  of  every  thing  and  send 
me  that  packet" 

"  You  will  tell  me  if  there  is  any  thing  I  for- 
get?" he  said,  keeping  the  hand  softly  within  his 
own.    "  I  will  do  any  thing  you  wish." 

"  But  I  am  very  unreasonable  in  my  wishes," 
said  Gwendolen,  smiling. 

"Yes,  I  expect  that    Women  always  are." 

"  Then  I  will  not  be  unreasonable,"  said  Gwen- 
dolen, taking  away  her  hand,  and  tossing  her  head 
saucily.  "  I  will  not  be  told  that  I  am  what  wom- 
en always  are." 

"  I  did  not  say  that,"  said  Grandcourt,  looking 
at  her  with  his  usual  gravity.  "  You  are  what  no 
other  woman  is." 

"And  what  is  that,  pray?"  said  Gwendolen, 
moving  to  a  distance  with  a  little  air  of  menace. 

Grandcourt  made  his  pause  before  he  answer- 
ed.    "  You  are  the  woman  I  love." 

"Oh,  what  nice  speeches!"  said  Gwendolen, 
laughing.  The  sense  of  that  love  which  he  must 
<mce  have  given  to  another  woman  under  strange 
circumstances  was  getting  familiar. 

"  Give  me  a  nice  speech  in  return.  Say  when 
we  are  to  be  married." 

"  Not  yet  Not  till  we  have  had  a  gallop  over 
the  downs.  I  am  so  thirsty  for  that,  I  can  think 
of  nothing  else.  I  wish  the  hundng  had  begun. 
Sunday  the  twentieth,  twenty-seventh,  Monday, 
Tuesday."  Gwendolen  was  counting  on  her  fin- 
gers with  the  prettiest  nod  while  we  looked  at 
Grandcourt,  and  at  last  swept  one  palm  over  the 
other  while  she  said,  triumphantly,  "It  will  begin 
in  ten  days  I" 

"  Let  us  be  married  in  ten  days,  then,"  said 
Grandcourt,  "  and  we  shall  not  bie  bored  about 
the  stables." 

"What  do  women  always  say  in  answer  to 
that  ?"  said  Gwendolen,  mischievously. 

"  They  agree  to  it,"  said  the  lover,  rather  off 
his  guanl 

"Then  I  will  not,"  said  Gwendolen,  takhig  up 
her  gauntlets  and  putting  them  on,  whUe  she  kept 
her  eyes  on  him  with  gathering  fun  in  them. 

The  scene  was  pleasant  on  b<^  sides.  A  cruder 
lover  would  have  lost  the  view  of  her  pretty  ways 
and  attitudes,  and  spoiled  all  by  stupid  attempts 
at  caresses,  utterly  destructive  of  drama.  Grand- 
court  preferred  the  drama ;  and  Gwendolen,  left 
at  ease,  found  her  spirits  rising  continually  as  she 
played  at  reigning.  Perhaps  if  Klesmer  had  seen 
more  of  her  in  this  unconsdous  kind  of  acting, 
instead  of  when  she  was  trying  to  be  theatrical, 
he  might  have  rated  her  chance  higher. 

When  they  had  had  a  glorious  gallop,  however, 
she  was  in  a  state  of  euiilaration  that  disposed 
her  to  think  well  of  hastening  the  marriage  which 
would  make  her  life  all  of  a  piece  with  Uus  splen- 
did kind  of  enjoyment  She  would  not  debate 
any  more  about  an  act  to  which  she  had  commit- 
ted herself ;  and  she  consented  to  fix  the  wed- 
ding on  that  day  three  weeks,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulty  of  fulfilling  the  customary  laws  of 
the  tnmaaeau. 

Lush,  of  course,  was  made  aware  of  the  engage- 
ment by  abundant  signs,  without  being  formally 
told.    But  he  expected  some  communication  as  a 
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ooDfleqaence  of  it,  and  after  a  few  days  he  became 
rather  unpatient  under  Gkandcourt*8  silence,  feel- 
ing sure  ^t  the  change  would  a£Fect  his  personal 
prospects,  and  wishing  to  know  exactly  how.  His 
tactics  no  longer  included  any  opposition — ^which 
he  did  not  love  for  its  own  sake.  He  might  easily 
cause  Grandcourt  a  great  deal  of  annoyance,  but 
it  would  be  to  his  own  injury,  and  to  create  annoy- 
ance was  not  a  motive  with  him.  Miss  Gwendolen 
he  would  certainly  not  have  been  sorry  to  frustrate 
a  little,  but — after  all  there  was  no  knowing  what 
would  come.  It  was  nothing  new  that  Grand- 
court  should  show  a  perverse  willfulness ;  yet  in 
his  freak  about  this  girl  he  struck  Lush  rather 
newly  as  something  like  a  man  who  was /i!^ — ^led 
on  by  an  ominous  fatality ;  and  that  one  bom  to 
his  fortune  should  make  a  worse  business  of  his 
life  than  was  neoessuy,  seemed  really  pitiable. 
Haying  protested  against  the  marriage,  Lush  had 
a  second-sight  for  its  evil  consequences.  Grand- 
court  had  been  taking  the  pains  to  write  letters 
and  ^ve  orders  himself  instead  of  employing 
Lush ',  and  appeared  to  be  ignoring  his  useful- 
ness, even  choosing,  against  the  habit  of  years, 
to  breakfast  alone  in  his  dressing-room.  But  a 
tSU-d4^  was  not  to  be  avoided  in  a  house  empty 
of  guests ;  and  Lush  hastened  to  use  an  opportu- 
nity of  saying — it  was  one  day  after  dinner,  for 
there  were  difficulties  in  Grandoourt*s  dining  at 
OfFendene— 
^  And  when  is  the  marriage  to  take  place  ?" 
Grandcourt,  who  drank  liule  wine,  had  left  the 
table  and  was  lounging,  while  he  smoked,  in  an 
easy-chair  near  the  hearth,  where  a  fire  of  oak 
boughs  was  gaping  to  its  Rowing  depths,  and  edg- 
ing them  witti  a  ddicate  tint  of  ashes  delightful  to 
bdold.  The  chair  of  red-brown  velvet  brocade 
was  a  becoming  background  for  his  pale-tinted 
well-cut  features  and  exquisite  long  hands :  omit- 
ting the  cigar,  you  might  have  imagined  him  a 
portrait  by  Moroni,  who  would  have  rendered 
wonderfully  the  impenetrable  gaze  and  air  of 
distinction ;  and  a  portrait  •by  that  great  master 
would  have  been  quite  as  lively  a  companion  as 
Grandcourt  was  disposed  to  be.  But  he  answer- 
ed without  unusual  delay. 
"On  the  tenth.'* 

'*  I  suppose  you  intend  to  r^nain  here.** 
'*  We  shall  go  to  Ryehmds  for  a  little  while;  but 
we  shall  return  here  for  the  sake  of  the  hunting." 
After  this  word  Uiere  was  the  languid  inartic- 
ulate sound  frequent  with  Grandcourt  when  he 
meant  to  continue  speaking,  and  Lush  waited  for 
something  more.     Nothing  came,  and  he  was 

g>ing  to  put  another  question,  when  the  inartku. 
te  sound  began  again  and  introduced  the  mild- 
ly uttered  suggestion, 

"  You  had  better  make  some  new  arrangement 
for  yourself." 

'*Whatt  I  am  to  cut  and  run?"  siud  Lush, 
prepared  to  be  good-tempered  on  the  occasion. 

**  Something  of  that  kmd." 

**The  bride  objects  to  me.  I  hope  she  will 
make  up  to  you  for  the  want  of  my  services." 

**  I  can't  help  your  being  so  damnably  disagree- 
able to  women,"  sdd  Grandcourt,  in  sooudng 
apology. 

**  To  one  woman,  if  you  please." 

"  It  makes  no  difference,  since  she  is  the  one 
in  question." 

**  I  suppose  I  am  not  to  be  turned  adrift  after 
fifteen  years  without  some  provision." 


"  You  must  have  saved  something  out  of  me." 

<'  Deuced  little.  I  have  (^ten  saved  somethbg 
for  you." 

"You  can  have  three  hundred  a  year.  But 
you  must  live  in  town  and  be  ready  to  look  after 
things  for  me  when  I  want  you.  I  shall  be  rather 
hard  up." 

"  If  you  are  not  going  to  be  at  Byelands  this 
winter,  I  might  run  down  there  and  let  you  know 
how  Swinton  goes  on." 

"  If  you  like.  I  don't  care  a  toss  where  you 
are,  so  that  you  keep  out  of  sight" 

"  Much  obliged,"  said  Lush,  able  to  take  the 
affair  more  easily  than  he  had  expected.  He  was 
supported  by  the  secret  belief  that  he  should  by- 
and-by  be  wanted  as  much  as  ever. 

"  Perhaps  you  will  not  object  to  packing  up  as 
soon  as  possible,"  said  Grandcourt  "  The  Tor- 
ringt(ms  are  coming,  and  Miss  Harleth  will  be 
riding  over  here." 

"With  all  my  heart  Oan't  I  be  of  use  in  go- 
ing to  Gadsmere  ?" 

"  No.    I  am  going  myself." 

"  About  your  being  rather  hard  up.  Have  you 
thought  of  that  plan — ^" 

"  Just  leave  me  alone,  will  you  ?"  said  Grand- 
court,  in  his  lowest  audible  tone,  tossing  his  dgar 
into  the  fire,  and  rising  to  walk  awav. 

He  spent  the  evening  in  the  solitude  of  the 
smaller  drawing-room,  where,  with  various  new 
publications  on  the  table,  of  the  kind  a  gentle- 
man may  like  to  have  at  hand  without  touching; 
he  employed  himself  (as  a  philosc^^her  mi^t 
have  done)  in  sitting  meditativdy  on  a  sofa  and 
abstaining  from  literature— political,  comic,  cyn- 
ical, or  romantic.  In  this  way  hours  may  pass 
surprishigly  soon,  without  the  arduous  invisible 
chase  ci  philosophy ;  not  from  love  of  thought, 
but  from  hatred  of  effort — ^from  a  state  of  the  in- 
ward worid,  something  like  premature  ace,  where 
the  need  for  action  lapses  into  a  mere  unage  of 
what  has  been,  is,  and  may  or  might  be ;  where 
impulse  is  bom  and  dies  in  a  phantasmal  worid, 
pausing  in  rejection  even  of  a  shadowy  fulfiUment 
That  is  a  condition  which  often  comes  with  whit- 
ening hair;  and  sometimes. too,  an  intense  obsti- 
nacy and  tenacity  of  rule,  like  the  main  trunk  of 
an  exorbitant  egoism,  conspicuous  in  prc^KMtion 
as  the  varied  susceptibilities  of  younger  years 
are  stripped  away. 

But  Grandcourt's  hdr,  though  he  had  not  mudi 
of  1%  was  of  a  fine  sunny  blonde,  and  his  moods 
were  not  entirely  to  be  explained  as  ebbinff  Cl- 
ergy. Wo  mortals  have  a  strange  spiritual  doem- 
istry  going  on  within  us,  so  that  a  laxy  8ta^;nation 
or  even  a  cottony  milkiness  may  be  prepanng  one 
knows  not  what  biting  or  explosive  material  The 
navvy  waking  from  sleep,  and  without  malice  heav- 
ing a  stone  to  crush  the  life  out  of  his  still  sleep- 
ing comrade,  is  understood  to  lack  the  tndned 
motive  whidi  makes  a  diaracter  fairiy  calculable 
in  its  actions;  but  by  a  roundabout  course  even 
a  gentieman  may  make  of  himself  a  chancy  pei^ 
sonage,  raising  an  uneertainty  as  to  what  he  may 
do  next,  which  sadly  imoils  companionship. 

Grandcourt's  thoughts  this  evening  were  like 
the  cirolets  one  sees  in  a  dark  pool  continually 
dying  out  and  continually  started  again  by  some 
impidse  from  below  the  surface.  The  deeper 
central  impulse  came  from  the  image  of  Gwendo- 
len ;  but  the  thoughts  it  stirred  would  be  imper- 
fectly illustrated  by  a  reforsDoe  to  the  amatoiy 
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poets  of  all  a^ee.    It  was  characteristic  that  he 

g)t  none  of  his  satisfaction  from  the  belief  that 
wendolen  was  in  lore  with  him,  and  that  love 
had  oTcrcome  the  jealous  resentment  which  had 
made  her  nm  away  from  him.  On  the  contrary, 
be  believed  that  tiaa  girl  was  rather  exceptional 
in  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  his  assiduous  atten- 
tion to  her,  she  was  not  in  love  with  him;  and  it 
seen^  to  him  very  likely  that  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  sudden  poverty  which  had  come  over  her 
family,  she  would  not  have  accepted  him.  From 
the  v^y  first  there  had  been  an  exasperating 
CMcination  in  the  tricksiness  with  which  she  had 
— noi  met  his  advances,  but — wheeled  away  from 
them.  She  had  been  brought  to  accept  him  in 
spite  of  every  thing— brought  to  kneel  down  like 
a  horse  under  training  for  the  arena,  though  she 
mi^t  have  an  objection  to  it  all  the  while.  On 
the  whole,  Grandoourt  got  more  pleasure  out  of 
this  notion  than  he  could  have  done  out  of  win- 
ning a  girl  of  whom  he  was  sure  that  she  had  a 
strong  inclination  for  him  personally.  And  yet 
this  pleasure  in  mastering  reluctance  flourished 
along  with  the  habitual  persuasion  that  no  wom- 
an wbmn  he  favored  could  be  quite  indifferent  to 
his  personal  influence ;  and  it  qeemed  to  him  not 
milikdy  that  by-and-bv  Gwendolen  mieht  be 
more  enamored  of  him  than  he  of  her.  In  any 
case,  she  would  have  to  submit;  and  he  enjoyed 
ihwiking  of  her  as  his  future  wife,  whose  pride 
and  spirit  were  suited  to  command  every  one  but 
fypp^if,  He  had  no  taste  for  a  woman  who  was 
all  tendeniess  to  him,  full  of  petitioning  solici- 
tude and  willing  obedience.  Ue  meant  to  be 
master  of  a  woman  who  would  have  liked  to  mas- 
ter huDi,  and  who  perhaps  would  have  been  capa- 
ble of  mastering  another  man. 

Lush,  having  failed  in  his  attempted  reminder 
to  Grandcourt,  thought  H  well  to  communicate 
with  ffir  Hugo,  in  whom,  as  a  man  having  per- 
haps interest  enough  to  command  the  bestowal 
of  some  place  where  the  work  was  light,  gentle- 
manly, and  not  ill  paid,  he  was  anxious  to  culti- 
vate a  sense  of  friendly  obligation,  not  fedfaig  at 
an  secure  against  the  future  need  of  such  a  place. 
He  wrote  ^e  following  letter,  and  addressed  it 
to  Park  Lane,  whither  he  knew  the  family  had 
letomed  from  Leubronn : 

"  Mt  diab  Sir  Hugo,— Since  we  came  home  the 
marriage  has  been  absolutely  decided  on,  and  is  to 
take  pUoe  in  less  than  three  weeks.  It  is  so  far 
the  worse  for  him  that  her  mother  has  ktely  lost 
all  her  fortune,  and  he  will  have  to  find  supplies. 
Graodcourt,  I  know,  is  feeling  ^e  want  of  cash ; 
and  unless  some  other  plan  Is  resorted  to,  he  will 
be  raising  money  in  a  foolish  way.  I  am  going  to 
leave  Diplow  immediately,  and  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  start  the  topic  What  I  should  advise  is  that 
Mr.  Deronda,  who  I  know  has  your  confidence, 
should  propose  to  come  and  pay  a  short  visit  here, 
aeoortfing  to  invitation  (there  are  going  to  be  oth- 
er people  in  the  house),  and  that  you  should  put 
him  ful^  in  possession  of  your  wishes  and  the 
possible  extent  of  your  offer.  Then,  that  he  should 
introdoce  the  subject  to  Grandoourt  so  as  not  to 
imply  that  you  suspect  any  particular  want  of 
money  on  his  parLbut  only  that  there  is  a  strong 
wish  on  yoors.  What  I  have  formeriy  said  to 
him  has  been  in  the  way  of  a  conjecture  that  you 
ml^t  be  wflling  to  dve  a  good  sum  for  his  chance 
«C  Diplow ;  but  if  Mr.  Deronda  came  armed  with 


a  definite  offer,  that  would  take  another  sort  of 
hold.  Ten  to  one  he  will  not  dose  for  some  time 
to  come ;  but  the  proposal  will  have  got  a  stronger 
lodgment  in  his  mind ;  and  though  at  present  he 
has  a  great  notion  of  the  hunting  here,  I  see  a 
likelihood,  under  the  drcumstaQoes,  that  he  will 
get  a  distaste  for  the  neighborhocKl,  and  there 
will  be  the  notion  of  the  money  sticki^  by  him 
without  being  urged.  I  would  bet  on  your  ulti- 
mate success.  As  I  am  not  to  be  exiled  to  Sibe- 
ria, but  am  to  be  within  call,  it  is  possible  that, 
by-and-by,  I  may  be  of  more  service  to  you.  But 
at  present  I  can  think  of  no  medium  so  good  as 
Mr.  Deronda.  Nothing  puts  Grandcourt  in  worse 
humor  than  having  the  lawyers  thrust  their  paper 
under  his  nose  unmvited. 

<*  Trusting  that  your  visit  to  Leubronn  has  put 
you  in  excellent  condition  for  the  winter,  I  remain, 
my  dear  Sir  Hugo,  yours  very  faithfully, 

**  Thomas  Ceajimer  Lubh.'* 

Sir  Hugo,  having  received  this  letter  at  break- 
fast, handed  it  to  Deronda,  who,  though  he  had 
chambers  in  town,  was  somehow  hardly  ever  in 
them.  Sir  Hugo  not  being  contented  without  him. 
The  chatty  Baronet  would  have  liked  a  young 
companion  even  if  there  had  been  no  peculiar 
reasons  for  attachment  between  them :  one  with 
a  fine  harmonious  unspoiled  face  fitted  to  keep 
up  a  cheerful  view  of  posterity  and  inheritance 
generally,  notwithstanding  particular  disapp<Mnt- 
ments;  and  his  affection  for  Deronda  was  not 
diminished  by  the  deep-lying  though  not  obtrusive 
difference  in  theur  notions  and  tastes.  Perhaps 
it  was  all  the  stronger!  acting  as  the  same  sort 
of  difference  does  b^een  a  man  and  a  woman  in 
giving  a  piquanpy  to  the  attachment  which  sub- 
sists m  spite  of  it  Sir  Hugo  did  not  think  unap- 
provingly of  himself ;  but  he  looked  at  men  and 
society  ^m  a  liberal-menagerie  point  of  view, 
and  he  had  a  certiun  pride  in  Denmda's  differing 
from  him,  which,  if  it  had  found  voice,  might 
have  said,  *'  You  see  this  fine  younc  feUow — not 
such  as  you  see  every  day,  is  he  ?— %e  belongs  to 
me  in  a  sort  of  way ;  I  brought  him  up  from  a 
child ;  but  you  would  not  ticket  him  off  easily,  he 
has  notions  of  his  own,  and  he*s  as  far  as  the 
poles  asunder  from  what  I  was  at  his  age."  This 
state  of  feeling  was  kept  up  by  the  mental  bal- 
ance in  Deronda,  who  was  moved  by  an  affection- 
ateness  sudi  as  we  are  apt  to  call  feminine,  dispos- 
ing him  to  yield  in  ordinary  details,  while  he  had 
a  certain  inflexibility  of  judgm^t,  an  hidepend- 
ence  of  opinion,  held  to  be  ri^tfully  masculine. 

When  he  had  read  the  letter,  he  returned  it 
without  speaking,  inwardly  wincing  under  Lush's 
mode  of  attribul^  a  neutral  nsefnlness  to  him  in 
the  family  affairs. 

*'  What  do  you  say,  Dan  ?  It  would  be  pleas- 
ant enoush  for  you.  You  have  not  seen  the  plaoe 
for  a  good  many  years  now,  and  you  might  have  a 
famous  run  with  the  harriers  if  you  went  down 
next  week,"  said  Sir  Hugo. 

**  I  should  not  po  on  that  account,"  said  De- 
ronda, buttering  his  bread  attentively.  He  had 
an  objection  to  this  transparent  kind  of  persua- 
siveness, which  all  intelligent  animals  are  seen 
to  treat  with  indifference.  If  he  went  to  Diplow, 
he  should  be  doing  something  disagreeable  to 
oblige  Sir  Hugo. 

'*  I  think  I^sh*s  notion  is  a  good  one.  And  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  lose  the  oooiaion." 
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"  That  is  a  different  matter — if  you  think  my 
going  of  importance  to  your  object,"  said  Deron- 
da,  still  with  that  aloofness  of  manner  which  im- 
plied some  suppression.  He  knew  that  the  Baron- 
et had  set  his  heart  on  the  affair. 

**  Why,  you  will  see  the  fair  gambler,  the  Leu- 
bronn  Diana,  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  said  Sir  Hugo, 
gayly.  "  We  shall  have  to  invite  her  to  the  Abb«y, 
when  they  are  married,  Louisa,"  he  added,  turn- 
ing to  Lady  Mallinger,  as  if  she  too  had  read  the 
letter. 

**  I  can  not  conceive  whom  you  mean,"  said 
Lady  Mallinger,  who,  in  fact,  had  not  been  list- 
ening, her  mind  having  been  taken  up  with  her 
first  sips  of  coffee,  the  objectionable  cuff  of  her 
sleeve,  and  the  necessity  of  carrying  Theresa  to 
the  dentist — ^innocent  and  partly  laudable  pre- 
occupations, as  the  gentle  lady*s  usually^  were. 
Shoidd  her  appearance  be  inquired  after,  let  it 
be  said  that  she  had  reddish -blonde  hair  (the 
hair  of  the  period),  a  small  Roman  nose,  rather 
prominent  blue  eyes  and  delicate  eyelids,  with  a 
figure  which  her  thinner  friends  c^ed  fat,  her 
hands  showing  curves  and  dimples  like  a  magni- 
fied baby's. 

"I  mean  that  Grandcourt  is  going  to  marry 
the  girl  you  saw  at  Leubronn— don't  you  remem- 
ber her  ? — ^the  Miss  Harleth  who  used  to  play  at 
roulette." 

**  Dear  me !    Is  that  a  good  match  for  him  ?" 

**That  depends  on  the  sort  of  goodness  he 
wants,"  said  Sir  Hugo,  smiling.  "  However,  she 
and  her  friends  have  nothing,  and  she  will  bring 
him  expenses.  It's  a  good  match  for  my  pur- 
poses, because  if  I  am  willing  to  fork  out  a  sum 
of  money,  he  may  be  willing  to  give  up  his  chance 
of  Diplow,  so  that  we  shaU  have  it  out  and  out, 
and  when  I  die,  you  will  have  the  consolation  of 
going  to  the  place  you  would  like  to  go  to— wher- 
ever I  may  go." 

**  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  of  dying  in  that 
light  way,  dear." 

**  It's  rather  a  heavy  way,  Lou,  for  I  shall  have 
to  pay  a  heavy  sum — ^forty  thousand  at  least" 

**  But  why  are  we  to  invite  them  to  the  Ab- 
bey ?"  said  Lady  Mallinger.  "  I  do  tio^  like  wom- 
en who  gamble,  like  Li^dy  Cragstone." 

'*  Oh,  you  will  not  mind  her  for  a  week.  Be- 
sides, she  is  not  like  Lady  Cragstone  because  she 
gambled  a  little,  any  more  than  I  am  like  a  bro- 
ker because  Fm  a  Whig.  I  want  to  keep  Grand- 
oourt  in  good  humor,  and  to  let  him  see  plenty 
of  this  place,  that  he  may  think  the  less  of  Dip- 
low.  I  don't  know  yet  whether  I  shall  get  him 
to  meet  me  in  this  matter.  And  if  Dan  were  to 
go  over  on  a  visit  there,  he  might  hold  out  the 
bait  to  him.  It  would  be  doing  me  a  great  serv- 
ice."   This  was  meant  for  Deronda. 

**  Daniel  is  not  fond  of  Mr.  Grandcourt,  I  think, 
is  he  ?"  said  Lady  Mallinger,  looking  at  Deronda 
inquiringly. 

"  There  is  no  avoiding  every  body  one  doesn't 
happen  to  be  fond  of,"  said  Deronda.  **  I  will  go 
to  Diplow — ^I  don't  know  that  I  have  any  thing 
better  to  do — since  Sir  Hugo  wishes  it" 

**  That's  a  trump  t"  said  Sir  Hugo,  well  pleased. 
"  And  if  you  don't  find  it  very  pleasant,  it's  so 
much  experience.  Nothing  usied  to  come  amiss 
to  me  when  I  was  young.  Tou  must  see  men 
and  manners." 

**  Yes ;  but  I  have  seen  that  man,  and  some- 
thing of  his  manners  too,"  said  Deronda. 


"  Not  nice  manners,  I  think,"  said  Ladj  Mal- 
linger. 

"  Well,  you  see  they  succeed  with  your  sex," 
said  Sir  Hugo,  provokingly.  "And  he  was  an 
uncommonly  good-looking  fellow  when  he  was 
two  or  three  and  twenty — ^like  his  father.  Ho 
doesn't  take  after  his  father  in  marrying  the  heir- 
ess, though.  If  he  had  got  Miss  Arrowpoint  and 
my  land  too,  confound  lum,  he  would  have  had  a 
fine  principality." 

Deronda,  in  anticipating  the  projected  visit,  felt 
less  disinclination  than  when  consenting  to  it 
The  drama  of  that  girl's  marriage  did  mterest 
him:  what  he  had  heard  through  Lush  of  her 
having  run  away  from  the  suit  of  the  man  she 
was  now  going  to  take  as  a  husband,  had  thrown 
a  new  sort  of  light  on  her  gambling;  and  it  was 
probably  the  transition  from  that  fevered  worldli- 
ness  into  poverty  which  had  urged  her  acceptance 
where  she  must  in  some  way  have  felt  repulsion. 
All  this  implied  a  nature  liable  to  difficulty  and 
struggle— elements  of  life>  which  had  a  predomi- 
nant attraction  for  his  sympathy,  due  perhaps  to 
his  early  pain  in  dwelling  on  the  conjectured  story 
of  his  own  existence.  Persons  attracted  him,  as 
Hans  Meyrick  had  done,  in  proportion  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  defending  them,  rescuing  them,  tell- 
ing upon  their  lives  with  some  sort  oi  redeeming 
influence;  and  he  had  to  resist  an  inclination, 
easily  accounted  for,  to  withdraw  coldly  from  the 
fortunate.  But  in  ^e  movement  which  had  led 
him  to  redeem  Gwendolen's  necklace  for  her,  and 
which  was  at  work  in  him  still,  there  was  some- 
thing beyond  his  habitual  compassionate  fervor 
— something  due  to  the  fascination  of  her  wom- 
anhood. He  was  very  open  to  that  sort  of  charm, 
and  mingled  it  with  the  consciously  Utopian  pic- 
tures of  his  own  future;  yet  any  one  able  to 
trace  the  folds  of  his  character  might  have  con- 
ceived that  he  would  bd  more  likely  than  many 
less  passionate  men  to  love  a  woman  without 
telling  her  of  it  Sprinkle  food  before  a  deli- 
cate-eared bird :  there  \b  nothing  he  would  more 
willingly  take,  yet  he  keeps  alx)f,  because  of  his 
sensibility  to  checks  which  to  you  are  impercep- 
tibla  Aiid  one  man  differs  from  another,  as  we 
all  differ  from  the  Bosjesman,  in  a  sensibility  to 
checks,  that  come  from  variety  of  needs,  spiritual 
or  other.  It  seemed  to  foreshadow  that  capabili- 
ty of  reticence  in  Deronda  that  his  imagination 
was  much  occupied  with  two  women,  to  neither 
of  whom  would  he  have  held  it  possible  that  he 
should  ever  make  love.  Hans  Meyrick  had  laush- 
ed  at  him  for  having  something  of  the  knight- 
errant  in  his  disposition ;  and  he  would  have  found 
his  proof  if  he  had  known  what  was  just  now  go- 
ing on  in  Deronda's  mind  about  Mirah  and  Gwen- 
dolen. 

He  wrote  without  deUy  to  announce  the  visit  to 
Diplow,  and  received  in  reply  a  polite  assurance 
that  his  coming  would  give  great  pleasure.  That 
was  not  altog&er  untrue.  Grandcourt  thought 
it  probable  that  the  visit  was  prompted  by  Sir 
Hugo's  desire  to  court  him  for  a  purpose  which 
he  did  not  make  up  his  mind  to  resist ;  and  it 
was  not  a  disagreeable  idea  to  him  that  this  fine 
fellow,  whom  he  believed  to  be  his  cousin  under 
the  rose,  would  witness,  perhaps  with  some  jeal- 
ousy, Henleigh  Mallinger  Grandcourt  play  the 
commanding  part  of  betrothed  lover  to  a  splen* 
did  girl  whom  the  cousin  had  already  looked  at 
with  admiration. 
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Orandooart  bimBelf  was  not  jealous  of  any 
thing  unless  it  threatened  his  mastery — ^which 
be  <Ud  not  thhik  himself  likely  to  lose. 


CHAPTER  x^ix 

**  Sordy  whoeyer  speaks  to  me  in  the  right  Toice, 
him  or  her  I  sbiill  follow, 
As  the  water  follows  the  mooo,  silently, 
with  fluid  st^e  any  where  around  the  globe.** 
— ^Walt  Whitii4n.  • 

"  Now  my  cousins  are  at  Diplow,"  said  Grand- 
court,  **  will  you  go  there  ? — to-morrow  ?  The 
carriage  shall  come  for  Mrs.  Davilow.  You  can 
teU  me  what  you  would  like  done  in  the  rooms. 
Things  must  be  put  in  decent  order  while  we  are 
away  at  Byelands.  And  to-morrow  is  the  only 
day." 

He  was  sitting  sideways  on  a  sofa  in  the  draw- 
hig-room  at  Oflendene,  one  hand  and  elbow  resting 
<m  the  back,  and  the  other  hand  thrust  between 
his  crossed  knees — in  the  attitude  of  a  man  who 
is  much  interested  in  watching  the  person  next 
to  him.  Gw^dolen,  who  had  always  disliked 
Qeedle>work,  had  taken  to  it  with  apparent  zeal 
since  her  engagement,  and  now  held  a  piece  of 
white  embroidery  which  on  examination  would 
have  shown  many  false  stitches.  During  the  last 
eight  or  nine  days  their  hours  had  be^  chiefly 
spent  on  horseback,  but  some  margin  had  always 
been  left  for  this  more  difficult  sort  of  compan- 
ion^p,  which,  howerer,  Gwendolen  had  not  found 
disagreeable.  She  was  Tery  well  satisfied  with 
Grandcourt  His  answers  to  her  lirely  questions 
about  what  he  had  seen  and  done  in  his  life  bore 
drawling  ^ery  weU.  From  the  first  she  had  no- 
ticed t^t  he  knew  what  to  say;  and  she  was 
constantly  feeling  not  only  that  he  had  nothing 
of  the  fool  in  his  composition,  but  that  by  some 
subtle  means  he  communicated  to  her  the  impres- 
sion that  all  the  folly  lay  with  other  people,  who 
did  what  he  did  not  care  to  do.  A  man  who 
seems  to  hare  been  able  to  command  the  beet 
has  a  sovereign  power  of  depreciation.  Then 
Grandcourt*s  behavior  as  a  lover  had  hardly  at 
an  passed  the  limit  of  an  amorous  homage  which 
was  inobtmsive  as  a  wafted  odor  of  roses,  and 
spent  an  its  effect  in  a  gratified  vanity.  One  day, 
hideed,  he  had  kissed,  not  her  cheek,  but  her  neck 
a  little  below  her  ear ;  and  Gwendolen,  taken  by 
surprise,  had  started  up  with  a  marked  agitation 
which  niade  him  rise  too  and  say,  "  I  b^  your 
pardon — did  I  annoy  you  ?*'  "  Oh,  it  was  noth- 
ing," said  Gwendolen,  rather  afraid  of  herself, 
"  only  I  can  not  bear — to  be  kissed  under  my  ear." 
She  sat  down  again  with  a  little  pkyful  Uiu^h, 
but  an  the  whUe  she  felt  her  heart  beating  with 
a  vague  fear :  she  was  no  longer  at  liberty  to  flout 
him  as  she  had  flouted  poor  Rex.  Her  agitation 
seemed  not  uncomplimentary,  and  he  hui  been 
oontented  not  to  totinsgress  again. 

To4lay  a  sUght  rain  hindered  riding ;  but  to 
compensate,  a  package  had  come  from  London, 
and  Mrs.  Davilow  h^  just  left  the  room  after 
bringing  in  for  admiration  the  beautiful  things 
(of  Grandcourt*B  ordering)  which  lay  scattered 
about  on  the  tables.  Gwendolen  was  just  then 
enjoying  the  scenery  of  her  life.  She  let  her 
hands  f  aU  on  her  lap,  and  said,  with  a  pretty  air 
of  perversity, 

"Why  is  to-morrow  the  only  day?" 


*' Because  the  next  day  is  the  first  with  the 
hounds,"  said  Grandcourt 

"And  after  that?" 

*'  After  that  I  must  go  away  for  a  couple  of 
days — it's  a  bore — but  I  shaU  go  one  day  and 
come  back  the  next"  Grandcourt  noticed  a 
change  in  her  face,  and  releasing  his  hand  from 
under  his  knees,  he  laid  it  on  hers,  and  said, 
"  You  object  to  my  going  away  ?" 

**  It  is  no  use  objecting,"  said  Gwendolen,  coldly. 
She  was  resisting  to  the  utmost  her  temptation  to 
teU  him  that  she  suspected  to  whom  he  was  going 
— and  the  temptation  to  make  a  clean  breast, 
speaking  without  restraint 

**Yes,  it  is,"  said  Grandcourt,  infolding  her 
hand.  **  I  wiU  put  ofF  going.  And  I  wiU  travd 
at  night,  so  as  only  to  be  away  one  day."  He 
thou^t  that  he  knew  the  reason  of  what  he  in- 
wardly caUed  this  bit  of  temper,  and  she  was  par- 
ticularly fascinating  to  him  at  this  moment 

"  Then  don*t  put  off  going,  but  travel  at  night," 
said  Gwendolen,  feeling  that  she  could  command 
him,  and  finding  in  this  peremptoriness  a  smaU 
outlet  for  her  irritation. 

"  Then  you  wiU  go  to  Diplow  to-morrow  ?" 

**  Oh  yes,  if  you  wish  it,"  said  Gwendolen,  in  a 
high  tone  of  careless  assent  Her  concentration 
in  other  feelings  had  really  hindered  her  from 
taking  notice  that  her  hand  was  being  held. 

"  How  you  treat  us  poor  devils  of  men,"  said 
Grandcourt,  lowering  his  tone.  "  We  are  always 
getting  the  worst  of  it." 

"  Are  you  ?"  said  Gwendolen,  in  a  tone  of  in- 
quiry, looking  at  him  more  naively  than  usual. 
She  longed  to  believe  this  commonplace  badi- 
nage as  the  serious  truth  about  her  lover :  in  that 
case,  she  too  was  justified.  If  she  knew  every 
thing,  Mrs.  Glasher  would  appear  more  blamable 
than  Grandcourt.  "  Are  you  always  getting  tiie 
worst?" 

"Yes.  Are  you  as  kind  to  me  as  I  am  to 
you?"  said  Grandcourt,  looking  into  her  eyes 
with  his  narrow  gaze. 

Gwendolen  felt  herself  stricken.  She  was  con- 
scious of  having  received  so  much,  that  her  sense 
of  command  was  checked,  and  sank  away  in  the 
perception  that,  look  round  her  as  she  might,  she 
could  not  turn  back :  it  was  as  if  she  luid  con- 
sented to  mount  a  chariot  where  another  held  the 
reins ;  and  it  was  not  in  her  nature  to  leap  out 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  She  had  not  consented 
in  ignorance,  and  all  she  could  say  now  would  be 
a  confession  that  she  had  not  been  ignorant  Her 
right  to  explanation  was  gone.  All  she  had  to  do 
now  was  to  adjust  herself  so  that  the  spikes  of 
that  unwilling  penance  which  conscience  imposed 
should  not  gaU  her.  With  a  sort  of  mental  shiv- 
er, she  resolutely  changed  her  mental  attitude. 
There  had  been  a  little  pause,  during  which  she 
had  not  turned  away  her  eyes ;  and  with  a  sudden 
break  into  a  smile,  she  said, 

"  If  I  were  as  kind  to  you  as  you  are  to  me, 
that  would  spoil  your  generosity:  it  would  no 
longer  be  as  great  as  it  could  be--and  it  is  that 
now." 

"Then  I  am  not  to  ask  for  one  kiss?"  said 
Grandcourt,  contented  to  pay  a  large  price  for 
this  new  khid  of  love-making,  which  introduced 
marriage  by  the  finest  contrast 

"Not  one!"  said  Gwendolen,  getting  saucy, 
and  nodding  at  him  defiantly. 

He  lifted  her  Httle  left  hand  to^  Ups,  vid 
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then  released  it  respectfully.  Clearly  it  was 
faint  praise  to  say  of  him  that  he  was  not  dis- 
gusting :  he  was  almost  channing ;  and  she  felt 
at  this  moment  that  it  was  not  likely  she  oould 
eyer  have  loved  another  man  better  than  this 
one.  His  retioenoe  gave  her  some  inexplicable, 
delightful  consciousness. 

"Apropos/*  she  said,  taking  up  her  work 
again,  "is  there  any  one  besides  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Torrington  at  Diplow?^r  do  you  leave 
them  iSte-d4Stef  I  suppose  he  converses  in  d- 
gars,  and  she  answers  with  her  chignon.** 

"  She  has  a  sister  with  her,**  said  Grandoourt, 
with  his  shadow  of  a  smile, "  and  there  are  two 
men  besides — one  of  them  you  know,  I  believe.** 

"  Ah,  then  I  have  a  poor  opinion  of  him,**  said 
Gwendolen,  shaking  her  head. 

"  You  saw  him  at  Leubronn — young  Deronda 
— a  young  fello.r  with  the  Mallingers.** 

Gwendolen  felt  as  if  her  heart  were  making  a 
sudden  gambol,  and  her  fingers,  which  tried  to 
keep  a  &cm  hold  on  her  wor^  got  cold. 

"  I  never  spoke  to  him,**  she  said,  dreading  any 
discernible  change  in  hersell  "Is  he  not  dis- 
agreeable?** 

"  No,  not  particularly,**  sud  Grandcourt,  in  his 
most  languid  way.  "  He  thinks  a  little  too  much 
of  himse&.  I  supposed  he  had  been  introduced 
to  you.** 

"  No.  Some  one  told  me  his  name  the  evening 
before  I  came  away.    That  was  alL   What  is  he?** 

"A  sort  of  ward  of  Sir  Hugo  Mallinger*B. 
Nothing  of  any  consequence.** 

"  Oh,  poor  creature  I  How  very  unpleasant  for 
himT*  said  Gwendolen,  speaking  from  the  lip, 
and  not  meaning  any  sarcasm.  "  I  wonder  if  it 
has  left  off  raining  ?**  she  added,  rising  and  going 
to  look  out  of  the  window. 

Happily  it  did  not  rain  the  next  day,  and 
Gwendolen  rode  to  Diplow  on  Criterion,  as  she 
had  done  on  that  former  day  when  she  returned 
with  her  mother  in  the  carriage.  She  always  felt 
the  more  daring  for  beine  in  her  riding  dress, 
besides  having  we  agreeable  belief  that  she  look- 
ed as  well  as  possible  in  it— a  sustaining  con- 
sciousness in  any  meeting  which  seems  formida- 
ble. Her  anger  toward  Deronda  had  changed 
into  a  superstitious  dread— due,  perhaps,  to  the 
coercion  he  had  exercised  over  her  thought — ^lest 
that  first  interference  of  his  in  her  life  mij^t 
foreshadow  some  future  influence.  It  is  of  such 
stuff  that  superstitions  are  commonly  made :  an 
intense  feeling  about  ourselves  which  makes  the 
evening-star  shine  at  us  with  a  threat,  and  the 
blessing  of  a  beggar  encourage  us.  And  super- 
stitions carry  consequences  whidi  often  vcdfy 
their  hope  or  their  foreboding. 

The  time  before  luncheon  was  taken  up  for 
Gwendolen  by  going  over  the  rooms  with  Mrs. 
Torrington  and  Mn.  Davilow ;  and  she  thought  it 
likely  that  if  she  saw  Deronda,  there  would  hard- 
ly be  need  for  more  than  a  bow  between  them. 
She  meant  to  notice  him  as  little  as  possible. 

And,  after  all,  she  found  herself  under  an  in- 
ward compulsion  too  stnmg  for  her  pride.  From 
the  first  moment  of  their  being  in  the  room  to- 
gether, she  seemed  to  herself  to  be  doing  nothing 
but  notice  him :  every  thing  else  was  automatic 
performance  of  a  habitual  part 

When  he  took  his  place  at  lunch,  Grandcourt 
had  said,  "  Deronda,  Miss  Harleth  tells  me  you 
were  not  introduced  to  her  at  Leubronn.** 


"  Miss  Harleth  hardly  remembers  me,  I  imag- 
ine,**  said  Deronda,  looking  at  her  quite  simply, 
as  they  bowed.  "She  was  intensely  occupied 
when  I  saw  her.** 

Now  did  he  suppose  that  she  had  not  suspect- 
ed him  of  being  the  person  who  redeemed  her 
necklace  ? 

"  On  the  contrary.  I  remember  you  very  well,** 
said  Gwendolen,  feeling  rather  nervous,  but  gov- 
erning herself,  and  looking  at  him  in  return  with* 
new  examination.  "  You  did  not  approve  of  my 
playing  at  roulette.** 

"  How  did  you  come  to  that  conclusion  ?**  said 
Deronda,  gravely. 

"  Oh,  you  cast  an  evil-eye  on  my  pky,**  said 
Gwendolen,  with  a  turn  of  her  head  and  a  smile. 
"  I  began  to  lose  as  soon  as  you  came  to  look  oil 
I  had  always  been  winning  till  then.** 

"  Roulette  in  such  a  kennel  as  Leubronn  is  a 
horrid  bore,**  said  Grandcourt. 

"/found  it  a  bore  when  I  began  to  lose,**  sud 
Gwendolen.  Her  face  was  turned  toward  Grand- 
oourt as  she  smiled  and  spoke,  but  she  gave  a 
sidelong  glance  at  Deronda,  and  saw  his  eyes  fixed 
on  her  with  a  look  so  gravely  penetrating  that  it 
had  a  keener  edge  for  her  tlutn  his  ironical  smile 
at  her  losses— «  keener  edge  than  Klesmer*s  judg- 
ment She  wheeled  her  neck  round  as  if  she 
wanted  to  listen  to  what  was  being  said  by  the 
rest,  while  she  was  only  thinking  of  Deronda. 
His  face  had  that  disturbing  kind  ci  form  and 
expression  which  threatens  to  affect  opinion— as 
if  one*s  standard  were  somehow  wrong.  (Who 
has  not  seen  men  with  faces  of  this  corrective 
power  till  they  frustrated  it  by  speech  or  action  ?) 
His  voice,  heard  now  for  the  first  time,  was  to 
Grandcourt*s  toneless  drawl,  which  had  been  in 
her  ears  every  day,  as  the  deep  notes  of  a  violon- 
cello to  the  broken  discourse  of  poultry  and  oth- 
er lazy  gentry  in  the  afternoon  sunshine.  Grand- 
court,  she  inwardly  conjectured,  was  perhaps  right 
in  sayins  that  Deronda  thought  too  much  of  him- 
self—a favorite  way  of  explaining  a  superiority 
that  humiliates.  However,  the  talk  turned  on  the 
rinderpest  and  Jamaica,  and  no  more  was  said 
about  roulette.  Grandoourt  held  that  the  Jamai- 
can negro  was  a  beastly  sort  of  baptist  Caliban ; 
Deronda  said  he  had  always  felt  a  little  with  Cali- 
ban, who  naturally  had  his  own  point  of  view,  and 
oould  sing  a  good  song ;  Mrs.  Davilow  observed 
that  her  nther  had  an  estate  in  Barbadoes,  but 
that  she  herself  had  never  been  in  the  West  In- 
dies ;  Mrs.  Torrington  was  sure  she  should  never 
sleep  in  her  bed  ^  she  iived  among  blaclm ;  her 
husband  corrected  her  by  saying  t^t  the  blacks 
would  be  manageable  enoueh  ^  it  were  not  for 
the  half-breeds ;  and  Deronda  remaiked  that  the 
whites  had  to  thank  themsdves  for  the  half- 
breeds. 

While  this  polite  pea-shooth&g  was  going  on, 
Gwendolen  tnfled  with  her  jelly,  and  looked  at 
every  speaker  in  turn,  that  she  inight  feel  at  ease 
in  looking  at  Deronda. 

"  I  wonder  what  he  thinks  of  me  really  ?  He 
must  have  felt  interested  in  me,  else  be  would 
not  have  sent  me  my  necklace.  I  wonder  what 
he  thinks  of  my  marriage  f  What  notions  has 
he  to  make  him  so  grave  about  things  f  Why  is 
he  come  to  Diplow  ?** 

These  questions  ran  in  her  mind  as  the  voice 
of  an  uneasy  longing  to  be  judged  by  Deronda 
with  umnixed  admiration — a  Un^^lng  wiiich  had 
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had  its  seed  in  her  first  resentment  a^  his  critical 
glance.  Whj  did  she  care  so  much  about  the 
ofHnion  of  this  man  who  was  **  nothing  of  any 
consequence  ?"  She  had  no  time  to  find  the  rea- 
8<Mi— «he  was  too  much  engaged  in  caring.  In 
the  drawing-room,  wl^en  something  had  called 
Oiandoourt  away,  she  went  quite  unpremeditated- 
ly  up  to  Deronda,  who  was  standing  at  a  table 
apart,  turning  over  some  prints,  and  said  to  him, 

^  Siiall  you  hunt  to^norrow,  Mr.  Deronda  ?" 

"Yes,  I  believe  so." 

"  You  don't  object  to  hunting,  then  ?•' 

**  I  find  excuses  for  it  It  is  a  sin  I  am  inclined 
to— when  I  can't  get  boating  or  cricketing." 

**  Do  you  object  to  my  hunting?"  said  Gwen- 
dolen, with  a  saucy  movement  of  the  chin. 

"  I  have  no  right  to  object  to  any  thing  you 
choose  to  io." 

"  You  thought  you  had  a  right  to  object  to  my 
gambling,"  persisted  Gwendokn. 

"  I  was  sorry  for  it  I  am  not  aware  that  I 
told  you  of  my  objection,"  said  Deronda,  with  his 
usual  directness  of  gase— 4t  large-eyed  gravity,  in- 
nocent of  any  intention.  His  eyes  had  a  pecul- 
iarity  which  has  drawn  many  men  into  trouble : 
they  were  of  a  dark  yet  niild  intensity,  which 
se^oed  to  express  a  special  interest  in  every  one 
on  whom  he  fixed  thrao,  and  might  easily  help  to 
bring  cm  him  those  claims  which  ardently  sym- 
pathetic pec^le  are  often  creating  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  need  help.  In  mendicant  fashion, 
we  make  the  goodness  of  others  a  reason  for  ex- 
orbitant demands  on  them.  That  sort  of  effect 
was  penetrating  Gwendolen. 

"  You  hindeied  me  from  gambling  again,"  she 
answered.  But  she  had  no  sooner  spoken  than 
she  blushed  over  face  and  neck;  and  Deronda 
blushed  too,  conscious  that  in  the  little  affair  of 
the  necklace  he  had  taken  a  questionable  free- 
dom. 

It  was  impossible  to  speak  further;  and  she 
turned  away  to  a  window,  feeling  that  she  had 
stupidly  said  what  she  had  not  meant  to  say, 
and  yet  being  rather  happy  that  she  had  plunged 
into  this  mutual  understanding.  Deronda  also 
did  not  dislike  it  Gwendolen  seemed  more  de- 
okledlv  attractive  than  before;  and  certainly 
there  had  been  changes  going  on  within  her  since 
that  thne  at  Leubronn :  the  struggle  of  mind  at- 
tending a  conscious  error  had  wakened  something 
Uke  a  new  soul,  which  had  better,  but  also  worse, 
possibilities  than  her  former  poise  of  crude  self- 
confidence:  among  the  forces  aha  had  come  to 
dread  was  something  withm  her  that  troubled 
satisfaoticm. 

That  evening  Mrs.  Davilow  said,  "  Was  it  real- 
ly so,  or  only  a  joke  of  yours,  about  Mr.  Deronda's 
spoiling  your  play,  Gwen  ?" 

Her  curiosity  had  been  excited,  and  she  could 
venture  to  ask  a  question  that  did  not  concern 
Mr.  Grandcourt 

**  Oh,  it  merely  happened  that  he  was  looking 
on  wheal  I  began  to  lose,"  said  Gwendolen,  care- 
IsBsIy.    "I  noticed  him." 

"I  don't  wonder  at  that:  he  is  a  striking  young 
man.  He  puts  me  in  mind  of  Italian  paintings. 
One  would  guess,  without  being  told,  that  there 
was  foreign  blood  in  his  veins." 

**  Is  there  t"  said  Gwendolen. 

^  Mrs.  Torrington  says  sa  I  asked  particular^ 
ly  who  he  was,  and  she  told  me  that  his  mother 
was  some  foreigner  of  high  rank." 


"His  mother?"  said  Gwendolen,  rather  sharp- 
ly.   "  Then  who  was  his  father  ?" 

"Well— every  one  says  he  is  the  son  of  Sir 
Hugo  Mallinger,  who  brought  him  up ;  though  he 
passes  for  a  ward.  She  says,  if  ^  Hugo  Mal^ 
linger  could  have  done  as  he  liked  with  his  es- 
tates, he  would  have  left  them  to  this  Mr.  Deron- 
da, since  he  has  no  legitimate  son." 

Gwendolen  was  silent ;  but  her  mother  observed 
so  marked  an  effect  in  her  face  that  she  was  an- 
gry with  herself  for  having  repeated  Mrs.  Tor- 
rington's  gossip.  It  seem^,  on  reflection,  un- 
suited  to  the  ear  of  her  daughter,  for  whom  Mrs. 
Davilow  disliked  what  is  called  knowledge  of  the 
world ;  and  indeed  she  wbhed  that  she  herself 
had  not  had  any  of  it  thrust  upon  her. 

An  image  which  had  immediately  arisen  in 
Gwendolen's  mind  was  that  of  tiie  unknown 
mother — no  doubt  a  dark-eyed  woman — probably 
sad.  Hardly  any  face  could  be  less  like  Deron- 
da's  than  that  represented  as  Sir  Hugo's  in  a 
crayon  portrait  at  Diplow.  A  dark-ey^  beauti- 
ful woman,  no  longer  young,  had  become  "  stuff 
o'  the  conscience"  to  Gwendolen. 

That  night,  when  she  had  got  into  her  littie 
bed,  and  only  a  dim  light  was  burning,  she  said, 

"  Mamma,  have  men  generally  diiMren  before 
they  are  married  ?" 

"  No,  dear,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Davilow.  "  Why  do 
yon  ask  such  a  question  ?"  (But  she  began  to 
think  that  she  saw  the  why.) 

"  If  it  were  so,  I  ought  to  know,"  said  Gwen- 
dolen, with  some  indignaticm. 

"  You  are  thinking  of  what  I  said  about  Mr. 
Deronda  and  Sir  Hugo  Mallinger.  That  is  a  very 
unusual  case,  dear." 

"Does  Lady  Mallinffer  know?" 

"She  knows  enougn  to  satisfy  her.  That  is 
quite  dear,  because  Mr.  Deronda  has  lived  with 
them." 

"  And  people  think  no  worse  of  him  ?" 

"Well,  of  course  he  is  under  some  disadvan- 
tage: it  is  not  as  if  he  were  Lady  Mallinger's 
son.  He  does  not  inherit  the  property,  and  he 
is  not  of  any  consequence  in  the  world.  But 
peo^e  are  not  obliged  to  know  any  thing  about 
his  birth.    You  see,  he  is  very  well  received." 

"  I  wonder  whetiier  he  knows  about  it,  and 
whether  he  is  sngry  with  his  father?" 

"My  dear  child,  why  should  you  thfaik  of 
that?" 

"Why?"  said  Gwendolen,  impetuously,  sitting 
up  in  her  bed.  "  Haven't  children  reason  to  be 
angry  with  their  parents  ?  How  can  they  help 
their  parents  manning  or  not  marrying  ?" 

But  a  consciousness  rushed  upon  her,  which 
made  her  fall  back  again  on  her  pillow.  It  was 
not  only  what  she  would  have  felt  months  be- 
fore— that  she  might  seem  to  be  reproaching 
her  mother  for  that  second  marriage  of  hers; 
what  she  chiefly  f  eh  now  was  that  she  had  been 
led  on  to  a  condemnation  which  seemed  to  make 
her  own  marriage  a  forbidden  thing. 
*  There  was  no  further  talk,  and  till  sleep  came 
over  her,  Gwendolen  lay  struggling  with  the  rea- 
sons agidnst  that  marriage— reasons  which  press- 
ed upon  her  newly  now  that  they  were  unexpect- 
edly mirrored  in  the  story  of  a  man  whose  slight 
relations  with  her  had,  by  some  hidden  affinity, 
bitten  themselves  into  the  most  permanent  layers, 
of  feeling.  It  was  characteristic  that,  with  all 
her  debating,  she  was  never  troublej^by  the  ques- 
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tion  whether  the  indef  eiiBibleness  of  her  marriage 
did  not  include  the  fact  that  she  had  accepted 
Grandoourt  solely  aa  the  man  whom  it  was  con- 
venient for  her  to  marrj^  not  in  the  least  as  one 
to  whom  she  would  be  binding  herself  in  duty. 
Gwendolen's  ideas  were  pitiably  crude ;  but  many 
grand  diflSculties  of  life  are  apt  to  force  them- 
selves on  us  in  our  crudity,  ijid  to  judge  wise- 
ly I  suppose  we  must  know  how  things  appear 
to  the  unwise,  that  kind  of  appearance  making 
the  larger  part  of  the  world's  history. 

In  the  morning  there  was  a  double  excitement 
for  her.  She  was  going  to  hunt,  from  which 
scruples  about  propriety  had  threatened  to  hin- 
der her,  until  it  was  found  that  Mrs.  Torrington 
was  horsewoman  enough  to  accompany  her — go- 
ing to  hunt  for  the  first  time  since  her  escapade 
with  Rex ;  and  she  was  going  again  to  see  De- 
ronda,  in  whom,  since  last  night,  her  interest  had 
so  gaUiered  that  she  expected,  as  people  do  about 
revealed  celebrities,  to  see  something  in  his  ap- 
pearance which  she  had  missed  before.  What 
was  he  going  to  be  ?  What  sort  of  life  had  he 
before  him — ^he  being  nothing  of  any  conse- 
quence? And  with  only  a  little  difference  in 
events  he  might  have  been  as  important  as 
Grandcourt,  nay — her  imagination  inevitably  went 
in  that  direction — might  have  held  the  very  es- 
tates which  Grandoourt  was  to  have.  But  now 
Deronda  would  probably  some  day  see  her  mis- 
tress of  the  Abbey  at  Topping,  see  her  bearing 
the  title  which  would  have  be^  his  own  wife's. 
These  obvious,  futile  thoughts  of  what  might 
have  been,  made  a  new  epoch  for  Gwendolen. 
She,  whose  unquestioning  habit  it  had  been  to 
take  the  best  that  came  to  her  for  less  than  her 
own  claim,  had  now  to  see  the  position  which 
tempted  her  in  a  new  light,  aa  a  hard,  unfair  ex- 
clusion of  others.  What  she  had  now  heard 
about  Deronda  seemed  to  her  imagination  to 
throw  him  into  one  group  with  Mrs.  Glasher  and 
her  children,  before  whom  she  felt  herself  in  an 
attitude  of  apology— «he  who  had  hitherto  been 
surrounded  by  a  g^up  that  in  her  opinion  had 
need  be  apok>getic  to  her.  Perhaps  Deronda 
himself  was  thinking  of  these  things.  Gould  he 
know  of  Mrs.  Glasher?  If  he  Imew  that  she 
knew,  he  would  despise  her ;  but  he  could  have 
no  such  knowledge.  Would  he,  without  that, 
despise  her  for  marrying  Grandoourt  ?  ffis  pos- 
sible judgment  of  her  actions  was  telling  on 
her  as  importunately  as  Kleskner's  judgment  of 
her  powers ;  but  she  found  larger  room  for  re- 
sistance to  a  disapproval  of  her  marriage,  be- 
cause it  is  easier  to  make  our  conduct  seem  jus- 
tifiable to  ourselves  thui  to  make  our  abUity 
strike  others.  **  How  can  I  help  it  ?"  is  not  our 
favorite  apology  for  incompetence.  But  Gwen- 
dolen felt  some  strength  in  saying, 

"How  can  I  help  what  other  people  have 
done  ?  Things  would  not  come  ri^t  if  I  were 
to  torn  round  now  and  declare  that  I  would  not 
marry  Mr.  Grandcourt"  And  such  turning  round 
was  out  of  the  question.  The  horses  in  the  ohai^ 
iot  she  had  mounted  were  going  at  full  speed. 

This  nu>od  of  youthful,  elated  desperation  had 
a  tidal  recurrence.  She  oould  dare  any  thing 
that  lay  before  her  sooner  than  she  oould  choose 
to  go  backward  into  humiliation ;  and  it  was  even 
soothins  to  think  that  there  would  now  be  as 
much  iU-doing  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  But 
the  immediate  delightful  &ot  was  the  hunt,  where 


she  would  b«e  Deronda,  and  where  he  would  see 
her ;  for  always  lurking  ready  to  obtrude  bef<M« 
other  thoughts  about  him  was  the  impressioa 
that  he  was  very  much  interested  in  her.  But 
to-day  she  was  resolved  not  to  repeat  her  folly 
of  yesterday,  as  if  she  w^re  anxious  to  say  any 
thing  to  him.  Indeed,  the  hunt  would  be  too  ab- 
sorbing. 

And  so  it  was  for  a  long  while.  Deronda  was 
there,  and  within  her  sight  very  often;  but  this 
only  added  to  the  stimulus  of  a  pleasure  which 
Gwendolen  had  only  once  before  tasted,  and  which 
seemed  likely  always  to  give  a  delight  independ- 
ent of  any  crosses,  except  such  as  took  away  the 
chance  of  riding.  No  accident  happened  to  throw 
them  together;  the  run  took  them  within  con- 
venient reach  of  home,  and  in  the  agreeable  som- 
breness  of  the  gray  November  afternoon,  with  a 
long  stratum  of  yellow  light  in  the  west,  Gwen- 
dolen was  returning  with  the  company  from  Dip- 
low,  who  were  attending  her  on  the  way  to  Offen- 
dene.  Now  that  the  sense  of  glorious  excite- 
ment was  over  and  gone,  she  was  getting  irritably 
disappointed  that  she  had  had  no  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  Deronda,  whom  she  would  not  see 
again,  since  he  was  to  go  away  in  a  couple  of 
days.  What  was  she  going  to  say?  Iliat  was 
not  quite  certain.  She  wanted  to  speak  to  him. 
Grandcourt  was  by  her  side ;  Mrs.  Torrington,  h^ 
husband,  and  another  gentlc^nan  in  advanoe ;  and 
Deronda's  horse  she  oould  hear  behind.  The 
wish  tr  speak  to  him  and  have  him  speaking  to 
her  ^as  becoming  imperious;  and  there  was  no 
chance  of  it,  unless  she  fiimply  asserted  her  wiU 
and  defied  every  thing.  Where  the  order  of 
things  could  give  way  to  Miss  Gwendolen,  it  must 
be  made  to  do  so.  They  had  lately  emerged  from 
a  wood  of  pines  and  beeches,  where  the  twilight 
stillness  had  a  repressing  effect,  which  increased 
her  impatience.  The  horse-hoo&  again  heard 
behind  at  some  little  distance  were  a  growing  ir- 
ritation. She  reined  in  her  horse  and  looked  be- 
hind her;  Grandcourt,  after  a  few  paces,  also 
paused ;  but  she,  waving  her  whip  and  nodding 
sideways  with  playful  imperiousness,  said,  **  Go 
on.    I  want  to  speak  to  Mr.  Deronda." 

Grandcourt  hoBitated ;  but  that  he  would  have 
done  after  any  proposition.  It  was  an  awkward 
situation  for  hiuL  No  gentleman,  before  marriage, 
oould  give  the  emphasis  of  refusal  to  a  oommand 
delivered  in  this  playful  way.  He  rode  on  slowly, 
and  she  waited  tul  Deronda  came  up.  He  looked 
at  her  with  tadt  inquiry,  and  she  said  at  onoe^ 
letting  her  horse  go  alongside  of  his, 

**Mr.  Deronda,  you  mi)st  enlighten  my  igno- 
rance. I  want  to  know  why  you  thou^t  it 
wrong  for  me  to  gamble.  Is  it  because  I  am  a 
woman  ?*' 

**Not  altogether;  but  I  regretted  It  the  more 
because  yon  were  a  woman,"  said  Deronda,  with 
an  irrepressible  smile.  Apparently  it  must  be 
understood  between  them  now  that  it  was  he  who 
sent  the  necklace.  "  I  think  it  would  be  better 
for  men  not  to  gamble.  It  is  a  besotting  kind  of 
taste,  likely  to  turn  into  a  disease.  And,  besides, 
there  is  something  revolting  to  me  in  raking  a 
heap  of  money  together,  and  internally  chucklmg 
over  it,  when  others  are  feeling  the  loss  of  it  I 
should  even  call  it  base,  if  it  were  more  than  an 
exceptional  kpse.  Thm  are  enough  inevitable 
turns  of  fortune  which  force  us  to  see  that  our 
gain  is  another's  lots:  that  is  one  of  the  ugly 
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«0pecta  of  Kfe.  One  would  like  to  reduce  it  as 
much  as  one  could,  not  get  amusement  out  of 
exaggerating  it'*  Deronda's  voice  had  gathered 
Bome  indignation  while  he  was  speaking. 

**But  jou  do  admit  that  we  canH  help  things,'* 
said  Gwendolen,  with  a  drop  in  her  tone.  The 
answer  had  not  been  any  thing  like  what  she  had 
expected.  **  I  mean  that  thii^  are  so  in  spite 
of  us ;  we  can't  always  help  it  that  our  gain  is 
another's  loss." 

**  Clearly.  Because  of  that,  we  should  help  it 
where  we  can." 

Gwoidolen,  biting  her  lip  inside,  paused  a  mo- 
m^t,  and  then  forcing  herself  to  speak  with  an 
air  of  playfulness  again,  said, 

**  But  why  should  you  regret  it  more  because  I 
am  a  woman  t" 

"  Perhaps  because  we  need  that  you  should  be 
better  than  we  are." 

**  But  suppose  tM  need  that  men  should  be  bet- 
ter than  we  are,"  said  Gwendolen,  with  a  little  air 
of  "check!". 

^That  is  rather  a  difficulty,"  said  Deronda, 
smilinff.  "  I  suppose  I  should  have  said,  we  each 
of  us  Slink  it  would  be  better  for  the  other  to  be 
good." 

"  Toa  see,  I  needed  you  to  be  better  than  I  was 
— and  you  thought  so,"  said  Gwendolen,  nodding 
and  killing,  wMle  she  put  her  horse  forward  and 
joined  Grandoourt,  who  made  no  observation. 

"  Don't  you  want  to  know  what  I  had  to  say  to 
Mr.  Deronda  t"  said  Gwendolen,  whose  own  pride 
required  her  to  account  for  her  conduct 

"  A — no,"  said  Grandcourt,  coldly. 

**  Now  that  is  the  first  impolite  word  you  have 
spoken — ^that  you  don't  wish  to  hear  what  I  had 
to  say,"  said  Gwendolen,  playing  at  a  pout 

**  I  wish  to  hear  what  you  say  to  me— not  to 
other  men,"  said  Grandoourt 

"Then  you  wish  to  hear  this.  I  wanted  to 
make  bum  tell  me  why  he  objected  to  my  g^am- 
blini^  and  he  gave  me  a  little  sermon." 

"Tea — but  excuse  me  the  sermon."  If  Gwen- 
dolen imagined  that  Grandcourt  cared  about  her 
speaking  to  Deronda,  he  wished  her  to  under- 
stand tiuBit  she  was  mistaken.  But  he  was  not 
fond  of  being  told  to  ride  on.  She  saw  he  was 
piqued,  but  did  not  mind.  She  had  accomplished 
her  object  of  speaking  again  to  Dennida  before 
he  raised  his  hat  and  turned  with  the  rest  toward 
Diplow,  while  her  lover  attended  her  to  Offendene, 
where  he  was  to  bid  forewell  before  a  whole  day's 
absence  on  the  unspecified  journey.  Grandcourt 
had  spoken  truth  in  calling  the  journey  a  bore : 
he  waa  going  by  train  to  Gadsmere. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


No  penitenee  and  no  coofewional : 

No  prfett  ordains  it,  yet  they  Ye  forced  to  alt 

Amid  deep  aabee  of  their  vanished  years. 

Inifliifs  a  rambling,  patchy  house,  the  best 
part  built  of  gray  stone,  and  red  tiled,  a  round 
tower  jutting  at  one  of  the  comers,  the  mellow 
darkness  of  its  conical  roof  surmounted  by  a 
weather-cock,  making  an  agreeable  object  either 
amidst  the  gleams  and  greenth  of  summer  or  the 
low-hanging  clouds  and  snowy  branches  of  win- 
ter :  Uie  grounds  shady  with  spreading  trees :  a 
great  cedar  flourishing  on  one  side,  backward  some 
■Scotch  fire  on  a  broken  bank  where  the  roots  hung 


naked,  and  beyond  a  rookery :  on  the  other  side  a 
pool  overhung  with  bushes,  where  the  water-fowl 
fluttered  and  screamed:  all  around  a  vast  mead- 
ow, which  might  be  called  a  park,  bordered  by 
an  old  plantation  and  guarded  by  stone  lodges 
which  looked  like  little  prisons.  Outside  the 
gate  the  country,  once  entirely  rural  and  lovely, 
now  black  with  coal  mines,  was  chiefly  peopled  by 
men  and  brethren  with  candles  stuck  in  their  hats, 
and  with  a  diabolic  complexion  which  laid  them 
peculiarly  open  to  suspicion  in  the  eyes  of  tiie 
children  at  Gadsmere — Mrs.  Glasher's  four  beau- 
tiful children,  who  had  dwelt  there  for  about 
three  years.  Now,  in  Novembef  ,  when  the  flower 
beds  were  empty,  the  trees  leafless,  and  the  pool 
blackly  shivering,  one  might  have  said  that  the 
place  was  sombrely  in  keeping  with  the  black 
roads  and  black  mounds  which  seemed  to  put  the 
district  in  mourning — except  when  the  children 
were  plajing  on  the  gravel  with  the  dogs  for  their 
companions.  But  Mrs.  Glasher  under  her  present 
circumstances  liked  Gadsmere  as  well  as  she 
would  have  liked  any  other  abode.  The  complete 
seclusion  of  the  place,  which  the  unattractiveness 
of  the  country  secured,  was  exactly  to  her  taste. 
When  she  drove  her  two  ponies  with  a  wagonette 
full  of  children,  there  were  no  gentry  in  carriages 
to  be  met,  only  men  of  business  in  gigs;  at 
church  there  were  no  eyes  she  cared  to  avoid,  for 
the  curate's  wife  and  the  curate  himself  were 
eitiier  ignorant  of  any  thing  to  her  disadvantage, 
or  ignored  it :  to  them  she  was  simply  a  widow 
lady,  the  tenant  of  Gadsmere ;  and  the  name  of 
Grandcourt  was  of  little  interest  in  that  district 
compared  with  the  names  of  Fletcher  and  Gaw- 
come,  the  lessees  of  the  collieries. 

It  was  full  ten  years  since  the  elopement  of 
an  Irish  officer's  beautiful  wife  with  young  Grand- 
court,  and  a  consequent  duel  where  the  bullets 
wounded  the  air  only,  had  made  some  little  noise. 
Most  of  those  who  remembered  the  affair  now 
wondered  what  had  become  of  that  Mrs.  Glasher 
whose  beauty  and  brilliancy  had  made  her  rather 
conspicuous  to  them  in  foreign  places,  where  she 
was  known  to  be  living  with  young  Grandoourt 

That  he  should  have  disentangled  himself  from 
that  connection  seemed  only  natural  and  desir- 
able. As  to  her,  it  was  thought  that  a  woman 
who  was  understood  to  have  rorsaken  her  child 
along  with  her  husband  had  probably  sunk  lower. 
Grandcourt  had  of  course  got  weaiy  of  her.  He 
was  much  given  to  the  pursuit  of  women ;  but  a 
man  in  his  position  would  by  this  time  desure  to 
make  a  suitable  marriage  with  the  fair  young 
daughter  of  a  noble  house.  No  one  talked  of 
Mrs.  Glasher  now,  any  more  than  they  talked  of 
the  victim  in  a  trial  for  manslaughter  ten  years 
before :  she  was  a  lost  vessel  after  whom  nobody 
would  send  out  an  expedition  of  search;  but 
Grandcourt  was  seen  in  harbor  with  his  colors 
flying,  registered  as  sea-worthy  as  ever. 

Yet  in  fact  Grandcourt  had  never  disentangled 
himself  from  Mrs.  Glasher.  ffis  passion  for  her 
had  been  the  strongest  and  most  lasting  he  had 
ever  known ;  and  though  it  was  now  as  dead  as 
the  music  of  a^^raokea  flute,  it  had  left  a  oertun 
dull  disposQiAeds,  which  on  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band three  years  before  had  prompted  in  him  a 
vacillating  notion  of  marrying  her,  hi  accordance 
with  the  understanding  often  expressed  between 
them  during  the  days  of  his  flrst  ardor.  At  that 
early  time  Grandcourt  would  wilUngly  have  paid 
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for  the  freedom  to  be  won  by  a  divorce ;  but  the 
husband  would  not  oblige  him,  not  wanting  to  be 
married  again  himself,  and  not  wishing  to  have 
his  domestic  habits  printed  in  evidence. 

The  altered  poise  which  the  years  had  brought 
in  Mrs.  Glasher  was  just  the  reverse.  At  first  she 
was  comparatively  careless  about  the  possibility  of 
marriage.  It  was  enough  that  she  had  escaped 
from  a  disagreeable  husband  and  found  a  sort  of 
bliss  with  a  lover  who  had  completely  fascinated 
ber — ^young,  handsome,  amorous,  and  living  in  the 
best  style,  with  eqmpage  and  conversation  m  mtUe^ 
of  the  kind  to  be  expected  in  young  men  of  for- 
tune who  have  s<^n  every  thing.  She  was  an  im- 
passioned, vivacious  woman,  fond  of  adoration, 
exasperated  by  five  years  of  marital  rudeness ;  and 
the  sense  of  release  was  so  strong  upon  her  that  it 
stilled  anxiety  for  more  than  she  actually  enjoyed. 
An  equivocal  position  was  of  no  importance  to  her 
then ;  she  had  no  envy  for  the  honors  of  a  dull, 
disregarded  wife :  the  one  spot  which  spoiled  her 
vision  of  her  new  pleasant  world  was  the  sense 
that  she  had  left  her  three-year-old  boy,  who  died 
two  years  afterward,  and  whose  first  tones  saying 
"•  mamma*'  retained  a  difference  from  those  of  the 
children  that  came  after.  But  now  the  years  had 
brought  many  changes  besides  those  in  the  con- 
tour of  her  cheek  and  throat ;  and  that  (}rand- 
court  should  many  her  had  become  her  dominant 
desire.  The  equivocal  position  which  she  had  not 
minded  about  for  herself  was  now  telling  upon 
her  through  her  diildren,  whom  she  loved  with  a 
devotion  charged  with  the  added  passion  of  atone- 
ment. %e  had  no  repentance  except  in  this  di- 
rection. If  Grandcourt  married  her,  the  children 
would  be  none  the  worse  off  for  what  had  passed : 
Uiey  would  see  their  mother  in  a  dignified  pKoeition, 
and  they  would  be  at  no  disadvantage  with  the 
world :  her  son  would  be  made  his  father's  heir.  It 
was  the  yearning  for  this  result  which  gave  the  su- 
preme importance  to  Grandcourt's  feelms  for  her ; 
her  love  for  him  had  long  resolved  itself  mto  anx- 
iety that  he  should  give  her  the  unique,  permanent 
cUdm  of  a  wife,  and  she  expected  no  other  hap- 
piness in  marriage  than  the  satisfaction  of  her 
maternal  love  and  pride — ^including  her  pride  for 
herself  in  the  presence  of  her  children.  For  the 
sake  of  that  result  she  was  prepared  even  with 
a  tragic  firmness  to  endure  any  thing  qmetly  in 
marriage ;  and  she  had  had  acuteness  enough  to 
cherish  Grandcourt's  flickering  purpose  negative- 
ly, by  not  molesting  him  with  passionate  appeals 
and  with  scene-making.  In  her,  as  in  every  one 
else  who  wanted  any  tiling  of  hhn,  his  incalcula- 
ble turns,  and  his  tendency  to  harden  under  be- 
seeching, had  created  a  reasonable  dread — a  dow 
discovery,  of  which  no  presentiment  had  been  giv- 
en in  the  bearing  of  a  youthful  lover  with  a  fine 
line  of  face  and  the  softest  manners.  But  reti- 
cence had  necessarily  cost  something  to  this  im- 
passioned woman,  and  she  was  the  bitterer  for  it 
There  is  no  quailing— even  that  forced  on  the 
helpless  and  injured — which  has  not  an  ugly  ob- 
verse :  the  witMield  sting  was  gathering  venom. 
She  was  absolutely  dependent  on  Gnmdcourt ;  for 
thou^  he  had  been  always  liberal  in  expenses 
for  her,  he  had  kept  every  thing  voluntary  on  his 
part ;  and  with  the  goal  of  marriage  before  her 
she  would  ask  for  nothing  less.  He  had  said  that 
he  would  never  settle  any  thing  except  by  will ; 
and  whep  she  was  thinking  of  alternatives  for  the 
future,  it  often  ocouired  to  her  that,  even  if  she 


did  not  become  Grandcourt*s  wife,  he  n^gfat  never 
have  a  son  who  would  have  a  legitimate  daim  on 
him,  and  the  end  might  be  that  her  son  would  be 
made  heir  to  the  best  part  of  ids  estates.  No  son 
at  that  early  age  could  promise  to  have  more  of 
his  father's  ph^ique.  But  her  becoming  Grand- 
court's  wife  was  so  far  from  being  an  extravagant 
notion  of  possibility  that  even  Lush  had  enter- 
tained it,  and  had  said  that  he  would  as  soon  bet 
on  it  as  on  any  other  likelihood  with  regard  to 
his  familiar  companion.  Lush,  indeed,  on  infer- 
ring  that  Grandcourt  had  a  preconception  of  using 
his  residence  at  Diplow  in  order  to  win  Miss  Ar- 
rowpoint,  had  thought  it  well  to  fan  that  project, 
taking  it  as  a  tacit  renunciation  of  the  marriage 
with  Mrs.  Glasher,  which  had  long  been  a  mark 
for  the  hovering  and  wheeling  of  Grandoourt's 
caprice.  But  both  prospects  had  been  negatived 
by  Gwendolen's  appearance  on  the  scene ;  and  it 
was  natural  enough  for  Mrs.  Glasher  to  enter 
with  eagerness  into  Lush's  plan  of  hindering  that 
new  danger  by  setting  up  a  barrier  in  the  mind 
of  the  girl  who  was  being  sought  as  a  bride.  She 
entered  into  it  with  an  eagerness  which  bad  pas- 
sion in  it  as  well  as  purpose,  some  of  the  stored- 
up  venom  delivering  itself  in  that  way. 

After  that,  she  had  heard  from  Lush  of  Gwen- 
dolen's departure,  and  the  probability  that  all 
danger  from  her  was  got  rid  of;  but  there  had 
been  no  letter  to  tell  her  that  the  danger  had  re- 
turned and  had  become  a  certainty.  She  had 
since  then  written  to  Grandcourt,  as  she  did  ha> 
bitually,  and  he  had  been  longer  than  usual  in 
answering.  She  was  inferring  that  he  might  in- 
tend coming  to  Gadsmere  at  the  time  when  he 
was  actually  on  the  way ;  and  she  was  not  wUh- 
out  hope — ^what  construction  of  another's  mind 
is  not  strong  wishing  equal  to  ? — ^that  a  certain 
sickening  from  that  frustrated  courtship  might 
dispose  him  to  slip  the  more  easily  into  the  okl 
track  of  intention. 

Grandcourt  had  two  grave  purposes  in  coming 
to  Gkidsmere :  to  convey  the  news  of  his  approadi- 
ing  marriage  in  person,  in  order  to  make  this  first 
difficulty  final ;  and  to  get  from  Lydia  his  moth- 
er's diamonds,  which  long  ago  he  had  confided  to 
her  and  wished  her  to  wear.  Her  person  suited 
diamonds,  and  made  them  look  as  if  they  were 
worth  some  of  the  money  given  for  them.  These 
particular  diamonds  were  not  mountains  of  light 
— they  were  mere  peas  and  haricots  for  the  ears, 
neck,  and  hair ;  but  they  were  worth  some  thou> 
sands,  and  Grandcourt  necessarily  wished  to  have 
them  for  his  wife.  Formerly  when  he  had  asked 
Lydia.to  put  them  into  his  keeping  again,  simply 
on  the  ground  that  they  would  be  safer  and  ought 
to  be  deposited  at  the  bank,  she  had  quietly  but 
absolutely  refused,  declaring  that  they  were  quite 
safe ;  and  at  last  had  said,  "  If  you  ever  marry 
another  woman,  I  will  give  them  up  to  her :  are 
you  going  to  marry  another  woman  ?"  At  that 
time  Grandcourt  had  no  motive  which  urged  him 
to  persist,  and  he  had  this  grace  in  him,  that  the 
disposition  to  exercise  power  either  by  cowing  or 
disappointing  others  or  exciting  in  them  a  rage 
whidi  they  dare  not  express — a  disposition  whidi 
was  active  in  him  as  other  propensities  became 
languid — had  always  been  in  abeyance  before 
Lydia.  A  severe  interpreter  might  say  that  the 
mere  facts  of  their  relation  to  each  other,  the 
melancholy  position  of  this  woman  who  depended 
on  his  will,  made  a  standing  banquet  for  his  de^ 
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Ugfat  in  doninftting.  Bnt  there  was  something 
elM  than  this  in  his  forbearance  toward  her: 
there  was  the  surviving  thoogh  metamorphosed 
effect  of  the  power  she  had  had  over  him ;  and 
it  was  this  effect,  the  fitful  dull  Uipse  toward  so- 
licitations that  once  had  the  zest  now  missing 
from  Me,  which  had  again  and  again  inclined 
him  to  espouse  a  familiar  past  rather  than  rouse 
himself  to  the  expectation  of  novelty.  But  now 
novelty  had  taken  hold  of  him  and  urged  him  to 
make  the  most  of  it 

Mrs.  Qlasher  was  seated  in  the  pleasant  room 
where  she  habitually  passed  her  mornings  with 
her  children  round  her.  It  had  a  square  pro- 
jecting window,  and  looked  on  broad  gravel  and 
g^rass,  sloping  toward  a  little  brook  that  entered 
the  pool  Tne  top  of  a  low  black  cabinet,  the 
old  oak  table,  the  chairs  in  tawny  leather,  were 
littered  with  the  children's  toys,  books,  and  gar- 
den garments,  at  which  a  maternal  lady  in  pastel 
lookMi  down  from  the  walls  with  smUing  indul- 
gence. The  tiiUdren  were  all  there.  The  three 
fftrls,  seated  round  their  mother  near  the  win- 
dow, were  miniature  portraits  of  her— dark-eyed, 
deHcate-featured  brunettes,  with  a  rich  bloom  on 
tbenr  (dieeks,  their  little  nostrils  and  eyebrows 
singalariy  finished,  as  if  they  were  tiny  women, 
the  eldest  being  barely  nine.  The  boy  was  seat- 
ed on  the  carpet  at  some  distance,  bending  his 
blonde  head  over  the  animals  from  a  Noah's  ark, 
admonishing  them  separately  in  a  voice  of  threat- 
ening oommand,  and  occasionally  licking  the  spot- 
ted ones  to  see  if  the  colors  would  hM.  Jose- 
phine, the  eldest,  was  having  her  French  lesson, 
and  the  others,  with  their  ddls  on  their  Ups,  sat 
demurely  enough  for  images  of  the  Madonna. 
Mrs.  Olasher's  toilet  had  b^  made  very  careful- 
ly—each day  now  she  said  to  herself  that  Grand- 
court  might  come  in.  Her  head,  which,  spite  of 
emaciation,  had  an  ineffaceable  beauty  in  the  fine 
profile,  crisp  curves  of  hair,  and  clearly  marked 
eyebrows,  rose  impressively  above  her  bronxe- 
cok>red  ^Ik  and  velvet,  and  the  gold  necklace 
whidi  Grandoourt  had  first  das;:^  round  her 
neck  years  ago.  Not  that  she  had  any  pleasure 
in  her  toilet ;  her  chief  thought  of  herself  seen 
IB  the  glass  was,  **  How  changed  !'*  but  such  good 
in  life  aa  remained  to  her  she  would  keep.  If 
her  diief  wish  were  fulfilled,  she  could  imagine 
herself  getting  the  comeliness  of  a  matron  fit  for 
the  highest  rank.  The  little  faces  beside  her, 
almost  exact  reductions  of  her  own,  seemed  to 
tdl  of  the  blooming  curves  which  had  once  been 
where  now  was  sunken  pallor.  But  the  children 
kissed  the  pale  dieeks,  and  never  found  them 
deficient  l^t  love  was  now  the  one  end  of  her 
Gfe. 

Suddenly  Mrs.  GUsher  turned  away  her  head 
from  Joe^hine's  book,  and  listened.  **Hu8h, 
dear !    I  think  some  one  is  coming.*' 

Henleigh,  the  boy,  jumped  up  and  sud, "  Mam- 
ma, is  it  the  miller  with  my  donkey  ?" 

He  got  no  answer,  and  going  up  to  his  mamma's 
knee,  repeated  his  question  in  an  insi8tent  tone. 
But  the  door  opened,  and  the  servant  announced 
Mr.  Grandcourt  Mrs.  Glasher  rose  in  some  agi- 
tation. Henleigh  frowned  at  him  in  disgust  at 
his  not  being  the  miller,  and  the  three  litUe^ls 
lifted  up  their  dark  eyes  to  him  timidly.  They 
had  none  of  them  any  particular  liking  for  this 
friend  of  mamma's — ^hi  fact,  when  he  had  taken 
Mrs.  Glasher's  hand  and  then  turned  to  put  his 


other  hand  on  Henleigh's  head,  that  energetic 
scion  began  to  beat  the  friend's  arm  away  with 
his  fists.  The  little  girls  submitted  bashfully  to 
be  patted  under  the  chin  and  kissed,  but  on  the 
whole  it  seemed  better  to  send  them  into  the  gar- 
den, where  they  were  presently  dancing  and  chat- 
ting with  the  dogs  on  the  gravel 

"  How  far  are  you  come  ?"  said  Mrs.  Glasher, 
as  Grandcourt  put  away  his  hat  and  overcoat 

"  From  Diplow,"  he  answered,  slowly,  seating 
himself  opposite  her,  and  looking  at  her  with  an 
unnoting  gaze  which  she  noted. 

"You  are  tired,  then."  ^ 

"No,  I  rested  at  the  Junction — a  hideous  hole. 
These  railway  journeys  are  always  a  confounded 
bore.    But  I  had  coffee  and  smoked." 

Grandoourt  drew  out  his  handkerchief,  rubbed 
his  face,  and  in  returning  the  handkerchief  to  his 
pocket  looked  at  his  crossed  knee  and  blameless 
boot,  as  if  any  stranger  were  opposite  to  him, 
instead  of  a  woman  quivering  with  a  suspense 
which  every  word  and  look  of  his  was  to  incline 
toward  hope  or  dread.  But  he  was  really  occu- 
pied with  their  interview  and  what  it  was  likely 
to  include.  Imagine  the  difference  in  rate  c^ 
emotion  between  this  woman  whom  the  years  had 
worn  to  a  more  conscious  dependence  and  sharp- 
er eagerness,  and  this  man  whom  they  were  dull- 
ing into  a  more  and  more  neutral  obstinacy. 

**  I  expected  to  see  you — it  was  so  long  since  I 
had  heard  from  you.  I  suppose  the  weeks  seem 
longer  at  Gadsmere  than  they  do  at  Diplow,"  said 
Mrs.  Glasher.  She  had  a  quick,  incisive  way  of 
speaking  &at  seemed  to  go  with  her  features,  as 
the  tone  and  Hmln'e  of  a  violin  go  with  its  form. 

"  Yes,"  drawled  Grandcourt  **  But  you  found 
the  money  paid  into  the  bank." 

"  Oh  ye^"  said  Mrs.  Glasher,  curtly,  tingling 
with  impatience.  Always  before — at  least  she 
fancied  so— Grandcourt  had  taken  more  notice 
of  her  and  the  children  than  he  did  to-day. 

"  Yes,"  he  resumed,  playing  with  his  whisker, 
and  at  first  not  looking  at  her,  "the  time  has 
gone  on  at  rather  a  ratUing  pace  with  me ;  gen- 
erally it  is  slow  enough.  But  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  happening,  as  you  know" — here  he 
turned  his  eyes  upon  her. 

"  What  do  I  know  ?"  said  she,  sharply. 

He  left  a  pause  before  he  said,  without  change 
of  manner,  "That  I  was  thinking  of  marrying. 
You  saw  Miss  Harleth  ?" 

"/8»«  told  you  that?" 

The  pale  cheeks  looked  even  paler,  perhaps 
from  the  fierce  brightness  in  the  eyes  above  them. 

"No.  Lush  told  me,"  was  the  slow  answer. 
It  was  as  if  the  thumb-screw  and  the  iron  boot 
were  being  placed  by  creeping  hands  within  sight 
of  the  expectant  victim. 

"  Good  God  I  say  at  once  that  you  are  going  to 
marry  her,"  she  burst  out,  passionately,  her  Imee 
shakhig  and  her  hands  tightly  clasped. 

"Of  course  this  kind  of  thing  must  happen 
some  time  or  other,  Lydia,"  said  he,  really,  now 
the  thumb-screw  was  on,  not  wishmg  to  make  the 
pain  worse. 

"  You  didn't  always  see  the  necessity." 

"  Perhaps  not    I  see  it  now." 

In  those  few  under-toned  words  of  Grandcourt's 
she  felt  as  absolute  a  resistance  as  if  her  thin 
fingers  had  been  pushing  at  a  fast-shut  iron  door. 
She  knew  her  helplessness,  and  shrank  from  test- 
ing it  by  any  appeal— shrank  f^pn>  crying  in  a 
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dead  ear  and  clinging  to  dead  kneee,  only  to  see 
the  immovable  face  and  feel  the  rigid  limbs. 
She  did  not  weep  nor  speak :  she  was  too  hard 
pressed  by  the  sudden  certainty  which  had  as 
much  of  chill  sickness  in  it  as  of  thought  and 
emotion.  The  defeated  clutch  of  stni^lmg  hope 
gave  her  in  these  first  moments  a  horrible  sensa- 
tion. At  last  she  rose  with  a  spasmodic  effort, 
and,  unconscious  of  every  thing  but  her  wretch- 
edness, pressed  her  f  oreh^  against  the  hard  cold 
glass  of  the  window.  The  children,  playing  on 
^e  gravel,  took  this  as  a  sign  that  she  wanted 
them,  and  runn^g  forward  stood  in  front  of^her 
with  their  sweet  faces  upturned  expectantly. 
This  roused  her:  she  shook  her  head  at  them, 
waved  them  off,  and  overcome  with  this  painful 
exertion,  sank  back  in  the  nearest  chair. 

Orandcourt  had  risen  too.  He  was  doubly  an- 
noyed— at  the  scene  itself,  and  at  the  sense  that 
no  imperiousness  of  his  could  save  him  from  it ; 
but  the  task  had  to  be  gone  through,  and  there 
was  the  administrative  necessity  of  arranging 
things  so  that  there  should  be  as  little  annoyance 
as  possible  in  future.  He  was  leaning  against 
the  comer  of  the  fire-place.  She  looked  up  at 
him  and  said,  bitterly, 

"  All  this  is  of  no  consequence  to  you.  I  and 
the  children  are  importunate  creatures.  You 
wish  to  get  away  again  and  be  with  Miss  Harleth.'* 

**  Don^t  make  the  affair  more  disagreeable  than 
it  need  be,  Lydia.  It  is  of  no  use  to  harp  on  thinss 
that  canH  be  altered.  Of  course  it*s  deuoedly 
disagreeable  to  me  to  see  you  making  yourself 
miserable.  IVe  taken  this  journey  to  tell  you 
what  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to— you  and 
the  children  will  be  provided  for  as  usual — and 
there's  an  end  of  it** 

Silence.  She  dared  not  answer.  This  woman 
with  the  intense  eager  look  had  had  the  iron  of 
the  mother's  anguish  in  her  soul,  and  it  had  made 
her  sometimes  capable  of  a  repression  harder  than 
shrieking  and  struggle.  But  underneath  the  si- 
lence there  was  an  outlash  of  hatred  and  vindic- 
tiveness:  she  wished  that  the  marriage  might 
make  two  others  wretched,  besides  herself.  Pres- 
ently he  went  on : 

"  It  will  be  better  for  you.  You  may  go  on 
living  here.  But  I  think  of  by-and-by  settling  a 
good  sum  on  you  and  the  children,  and  you  can 
live  where  you  like.  There  will  be  nothing  for 
you  to  complain  of  then.  Whatever  happens,  you 
will  feel  secure.  Nothing  could  be  done  before- 
hand.   Every  thing  halB  gone  on  in  a  hurry." 

Orandcourt  oea^  his  slow  delivery  of  sen- 
tences. He  did  not  expect  her  to  thank  him,  but 
he  considered  that  she  might  reasonably  be  con- 
tented, if  it  were  possible  for  Lydia  to  be  content- 
ed. She  showed  no  change,  and  after  a  minute 
he  said, 

"  You  have  never  had  any  reason  to  fear  that 
I  should  be  illiberal  I  don't  care  a  curse  about 
the  money." 

"  If  you  did  care  about  it,  I  suppose  you  would 
not  give  it  us,"  said  Lydia.  The  sarcasm  was  ir- 
repressible. 

"That's  a  devilishly  unfair  thing  to  say," 
Orandcourt  replied,  in  a  lower  tone ;  "  and  I  ad- 
vise you  not  to  say  that  sort  of  thing  again." 

"  Should  you  punish  me  by  leaving  the  children 
in  beggary  ?"  In  spite  of  herself,  the  one  outlet 
of  venom  had  brought  the  other. 

"  There  is  no  question  about  leaving  the  chil- 


dren in  beggary,"  said  Orandcourt,  still  in  his  low 
voice.  "  I  advise  you  not  to  say  things  that  you 
will  repent  of." 

"  I  am  used  to  repenting^*  said  she,  bitterly. 
"  Perhaps  wm  will  repent.  You  have  already  re- 
pented of  loving  me." 

**  All  this  will  only  make  it  uncommonly  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  meet  again.  What  ftiend  have  you 
besides  me  ?" 

"Quite  true." 

The  words  came  like  a  low  moaxL  At  the  same 
moment  there  flashed  through  her  the  wish  that 
after  promising  himself  a  better  happiness  Uian 
that  he  had  had  with  her,  he  might  feel  a  misery 
and  loneliness  which  would  dnve  him  back  to 
her  to  find  some  memory  of  a  time  when  he  was 
young,  glad,  and  hopeful  But  no !  he  would  go 
scathless ;  it  was  she  who  had  to  suffer. 

With  this  the  scorching  words  were  ended. 
Orandcourt  had  meant  to  stay  till  evening ;  he 
wished  to  curtail  his  visit,  but  there  was  no  suit- 
able train  earlier  than  the  one  he  had  arranged  to 
go  by,  and  he  had  still  to  speak  to  Lydia  on  the 
second  object  of  his  visit,  which,  like  a  second 
surgical  operation,  seemed  to  require  an  interval 
The  hours  had  to  go  by ;  there  was  eating  to  be 
done ;  the  children  came  in  again — all  this  mech- 
anism of  life  had  to  be  gone  through  with  the 
dreary  sense  of  restraint  which  is  often  felt  in 
domestic  quarrels  of  a  commoner  kind.  To  Lydia 
it  was  some  slight  relief  for  her  stifled  fury  to 
have  the  children  present :  she  felt  a  savage  glo- 
ry in  their  loveliness,  as  if  it  would  taunt  Grand- 
court  with  his  indifference  to  her  and  them — a 
secret  darting  of  venom  which  was  strongly  im- 
aginative. He  acquitted  himself  with  all  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  man  whose  grace  of  bearing  has 
long  been  moulded  on  an  experience  of  boredom 
— ^nursed  the  little  Antonia,  who  sat  with  her 
hands  crossed  and  eyes  upturned  to  his  bald 
head,  which  struck  her  as  worthy  of  observatioB 
— and  propitiated  Henleigh  by  promising  him  a 
beautiful  saddle  and  bridle.  It  was  only  the  two 
eldest  girls  who  had  known  him  as  a  continual 
presence;  and  the  intervening  years  had  over- 
laid their  infantine  memories  wilii  a  bashfulness 
which  Orandcourt's  bearing  was  not  likely  to 
dissipate.  He  and  Lydia  occasionally,  in  the 
presence  of  the  servants,  made  a  conventional  re- 
mark ;  otherwise  they  never  spoke ;  and  the  stag- 
nant tiiought  in  Orandcourt's  mind  all  the  white 
was  of  his  own  infatuation  in  having  given  her 
those  diamonds,  which  obliged  him  to  incur  the 
nuisance  of  speaking  about  them.  He  had  an 
ingrained  care  for  w£it  he  held  to  belong  to  his 
caste,  and  about  property  he  liked  to  be  lordly ; 
also  he  had  a  consciousness  of  indipity  to  him- 
self in  having  to  ask  for  any  thing  m  the  world. 
But  however  he  might  assert  his  independence  of 
Mrs.  Olasher's  past,  he  had  made  a  past  for  him- 
self which  was  a  stronger  yoke  than  any  he 
could  impose.  He  must  ask  for  the  diamonds 
which  he  had  promised  to  Gwendolen. 

At  last  they  were  alone  again,  with  the  can- 
dles above  them,  face  to  face  with  each  other. 
(Orandcourt  looked  at  his  watch,  and  then  said,  in 
an  apparently  indifferent  drawl, "  There  is  one 
thing  I  had  to  mention,  Lydia.  My  diamonds^ 
you  have  them." 

"  Yes,  I  have  them,"  she  answered,  promptly, 
rising,  and  standing  with  her  aims  thrust  down 
and  her  fingers  threaded,  while  Orandcourt  sat 
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BtUL  She  had  expected  the  topic,  and  made  her 
resolve  aboat  it  But  she  meant  to  carry  out 
ber  resolve,  if  possible,  without  exasperating  him. 
During  the  hours  of  silence  she  had  longed  to  re- 
call the  words  which  had  only  widened  the  breach 
between  them. 

"■  They  are  in  this  house,  I  suppose  V^ 

"  No ;  not  in  this  house." 

**  I  thought  you  said  you  kept  them  by  you." 

*<  When  I  said  so  it  was  true.  They  are  in  the 
bank  at  Dudley." 

**  Get  them  away,  will  you  ?  I  must  make  an 
arrangement  for  your  deliyering  them  to  some 
one." 

"■  Make  no  arrangement  They  shall  be  deliv- 
ered to  the  person  you  intended  Uiem  for.  /will 
make  the  arrangement" 

*♦  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  What  I  say.  I  have  always  told  you  that  I 
would  give  them  up  to  your  wife.  I  shall  keep 
my  word.    She  is  not  your  wife  yet" 

**  This  is  foolery,"  said  Grandoourt,  with  under- 
toned  disgust  It  was  too  irritating  that  his  in- 
dulgence of  Lydia  had  given  her  a  sort  of  mas- 
teiy  over  him  in  spite  of  her  dependent  condition. 

She  did  not  speak.  He  also  rose  now,  but 
stood  leaning  against  the  OMntel-piece  with  his 
side  face  toward  her. 

**  The  diamonds  must  be  delivered  to  me  before 
my  marriage,"  he  b^;an  again. 

"  What  is  your  wedding-day  f " 

**  The  tenth.    There  is  no  time  to  be  lost" 

"  And  where  do  you  go  after  the  marriage  ?" 

He  did  not  reply  except  by  looking  more  sul- 
len. Presently  he  said,  **Tou  must  appoint  a 
day  before  then,  to  get  them  from  the  bimk  and 
meet  me— or  somebody  else  I  will  commission : 
it's  a  great  nuisance.    Mention  a  day." 

**No;  I  shall  not  do  that  They  shall  be  de- 
livered to  her  safely.    I  shall  keep  my  word." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  said  Gfrandcourt,  just 
audibly,  turning  to  face  her,  ^  that  you  will  not 
do  as  I  tell  you  ?" 

**  Tes,  I  mean  that,"  was  the  answer  that  leap- 
ed out,  while  her  eyes  flashed  dose  to  him.  The 
poor  creature  was  inmiediately  conscious  that  if 
her  words  had  any  effect  on  her  own  lot,  the  ef- 
fect must  be  mischievous,  and  mid^t  null^  all 
the  remaining  advantage  of  her  long  patience. 
But  the  word  had  been  spoken. 

He  was  in  a  position  the  most  irritating  to 
him.  He  could  not  shake  her  nor  touch  her  hos- 
tUdy ;  and  if  he  could,  the  process  would  not 
bring  the  diamonds.  He  shnmk  from  the  only 
sort  of  threat  that  would  frighten  her — if  she 
believed  it  And,  in  general,  there  was  nothing 
he  hated  more  than  to  be  forced  into  any  thing 
like  violence  even  in  words :  his  will  must  impose 
itsdf  without  trouble.  After  looking  at  her  for 
a  moment  he  turned  his  side  face  toward  her 
ag^  leaning  as  before,  and  said, 

**  Infernal  idiots  that  women  are  T' 

**  Why  will  you  not  tell  me  where  you  are  going 
after  the  marriage  ?  I  could  be  at  the  wedding 
if  I  liked,  and  learn  in  that  way,"  said  Lydia,  not 
dirinking  from  the  one  suicidal  form  of  threat 
within  her  power. 

"  Of  course,  if  you  like,  you  can  play  the  mad- 
wonum,"  said  Grandcourt,  with  aotio  voce  scorn. 
"  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  you  will  wait  to 
think  what  good  will  come  of  it— or  what  you 
owe  to  me." 


He  was  in  a  state  of  disgust  and  imbitterment 
quite  new  in  the  history  of  their  relation  to  each 
other.  It  was  undeniable  that  this  woman  whose 
life  he  had  allowed  to  send  such  deep  suckers 
into  his  had  a  terrible  power  of  annoyance  in  her ; 
and  the  rash  hurry  of  his  proceedings  had  left  her 
opportunities  open.  His  pride  saw  very  ugly  pos- 
sibilities threatening  it,  and  he  stood  for  several 
minutes  in  silence  reviewing  the  situation — con- 
sidering how  he  could  act  upon  her.  Unlike  him- 
self, she  was  of  a  direct  nature,  with  certain  sim- 
ple strongly  colored  tendencies,  and  there  was 
one  often-experienced  effect  w^ch  he  thought  he 
could  count  upon  now.  As  Sir  Hugo  had  said  of 
him,  Grandcourt  knew  how  to  play  his  cards  upon 
occasion. 

He  did  not  speak  again,  but  looked  at  his 
watch,  rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  the  vehicle  to 
be  brought  round  immediately.  Then  he  removed 
farther  from  her,  walked  as  if  in  expectation  of  a 
summons,  and  remained  silent  without  turning 
his  eyes  upon  her. 

She  was  suffering  the  horrible  conflict  of  self-re- 
proach and  tenacity.  She  saw  beforehand  Grand- 
court  leaving  her  without  even  looking  at  her 
again — herself  left  behind  in  lonely  uncertainty 
--hearing  nothing  from  him — ^not  knowing  wheth- 
er she  had  done  her  children  harm — ^feelmg  that 
she  had  perhaps  ma4e  him  hate  her:  aU  the 
wretchedness  of  a  creature  who  had  defeated  her 
own  motives.  And  yet  she  could  not  bear  to  give 
up  a  purpose  which  was  a  sweet  morsel  to  her 
vindictiveness.  If  she  had  not  been  a  mother, 
she  would  willingly  have  sacrificed  herself  to  her 
revenge— to  what  she  felt  to  be  the  justice  of 
hindering  another  from  getting  happiness  by 
willingly  giving  her  over  to  misery.  The  two 
dominant  passions  were  at  struggle.  She  must 
satisfy  them  both. 

"  DonH  let  us  part  in  anger,  Henleigh,"  she  be- 
gan, without  changing  her  place  or  attitude :  ^  it 
is  a  very  littie  thing  I  ask.  If  I  were  refusing  to 
^ve  any  thing  up  that  you  call  yours,  it  would 
be  different :  that  would  be  a  reason  for  treating 
me  as  if  you  hated  me.  But  I  ask  such  a  littie 
thing.  If  you  will  tell  me  where  you  are  going 
on  £e  wedding-day,  I  will  take  care  that  the  dia- 
monds shall  be  detivered  to  her  without  scandal 
Without  scandal,"  she  repeated,  entreatingly. 

"Such  preposterous  whims  make  a  woman 
odious,"  said  Grandcourt,  not  giving  way  in  look 
or  movement  "  What  is  the  use  of  talking  to 
mad  people  ?" 

"  Tes,  I  am  foolish :  loneliness  has  made  me 
foolish :  indulge  me."  Sobs  rose  as  she  spoke. 
"  If  you  will  indulge  me  in  this  one  folly,  I  will 
be  very  meek — ^I  will  never  trouble  you."  She 
burst  into  hysterical  crying,  and  said  again,  almost 
with  a  scream,  **  I  will  be  very  meek  after  that" 

There  was  a  strange  mixture  of  acting  and 
reality  in  this  passion.  She  kept  hold  of  her 
purpose  as  a  ohiM  might  tighten  its  hand  over  a 
small  stolen  thing,  crying  and  denying  all  the 
while.  Even  Grandcourt  was  wrought  upon  by 
surprise :  this  capricious  wish,  this  childish  vio- 
lence, was  as  unlike  Lydia*s  bearing  as  it  was  in- 
congruous with  her  person.  Both  had  always  had 
a  stamp  of  dignity  on  them.  Tet  she  seemed 
more  manageable  in  this  state  than  in  her  former 
attitude  of  defiance.  He  came  close  up  to  her 
again,  and  said,  in  his  low  imperious  tone,  "  Be 
quiet,  and  hear  what  I  tell  you.    I  will  never  for- 
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give  you  if  70a  present  yourself  again  and  make 
a  scene.** 

She  pressed  her  handkerchief  against  her  face, 
and  when  she  oould  speak  firmly,  said,  in  the 
muffled  voice  that  follows  sobbing,  ^*  I  will  not — 
if  you  will  let  me  have  my  way — ^I  promise  you 
not  to  thrust  myself  forwaztl  again.  I  have  never 
broken  my  word  to  you:  how  many  have  you 
broken  to  me  ?  When  you  gave  me  the  diamonds 
to  wear,  you  were  not  thinking  of  having  another 
wife.  And  I  now  give  them  ilp— I  don*t  reproach 
you — ^I  only  ask  you  to  let  me  give  them  up  in  my 
own  way.  Have  I  not  borne  it  well  ?  Everything 
is  to  be  taken  away  from  me,  and  when  I  ask  for 
a  straw,  a  chip,  you  deny  it  me.**  She  had  spoken 
rapidly,  but  after  a  little  pause  she  said,  more 
slowly,  her  voice  freed  from  its  muffled  tone,  ^*  I 
will  not  bear  to  have  it  denied  me.*' 

Grandcourt  had  a  baffling  sense  that  he  had  to 
deal  with  something  like  madness ;  he  oould  only 
ffovem  by  giving  way.  The  servant  came  to  say 
Uie  fly  was  ready.  When  the  door  was  shut 
again,  Grandcourt  said,  sullenly,  **  We  are  going 
to  Ryelands,  then.** 

"  They  shall  be  delivered  to  her  there,**  said 
Lydia,  with  decision. 

"  Very  well,  I  am  going.**  He  felt  no  hiclina- 
tion  even  to  take  her  hand :  she  had  annoyed  him 
too  sorely.  But  now  that  she  had  gained  her 
point,  she  was  prepared  to  humble  herself  that 
she  might  propitiate  him. 

"Forgive  me ;  I  will  never  vex  you  again,**  she 
said,  with  beseeching  looks.  Her  inward  voice 
said,  distinctly,  "It  is  only  I  who  have  to  for- 
give.**   Tet  she  was  obliged  to  ask  forgiveness. 

"  You  had  better  keep  uiat  promise.  You  have 
made  me  feel  uncommonly  ill  with  your  folly,** 
said  Grandcourt,  apparently  choosing  this  state- 
ment as  the  strongest  possible  use  of  language. 

"Poor  thing  1**  said  Lydia,  with  a  faint  smile. 
Was  he  aware  of  the  minor  fkci  that  he  had  made 
her  feel  ill  this  morning  ? 

But  with  the  quick  transition  natural  to  her, 
she  was  now  ready  to  coax  him  if  he  would  let 
her,  that  they  might  part  in  some  degree  recon- 
ciled. She  ventured  to  lay  her  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der, and  he  did  not  move  away  from  her:  she  had 
so  far  succeeded  in  alarming  him  that  he  was  not 
sorry  for  these  proofs  of  returned  subjection. 

"  Light  a  dgar,**  she  said,  soothingly,  taking 
the  case  from  Us  breast  pocket  and  opening  it. 

Amidst  such  caressing  signs  of  mutual  fear  they 
parted.  The  effect  that  clung  and  gnawed  within 
Grandcourt  was  a  sense  of  imperfect  mastery. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

"A  wild  dedication  of  yonrselves 
To  unpathM  waters,  undreamed  shorea.'' 


On  the  day  when  Gwendolen  Harleth  was  mar- 
ried and  became  Mrs.  Grandcourt,  the  morning 
was  clear  and  bright,  and  while  the  sun  was  low 
a  slight  frost  crisped  the  leaves.  The  bridal  par- 
ty was  worth  seeing,  and  half  Penhicote  turned 
out  to  see  it,  lining  the  pathway  up  to  the  church. 
An  old  friend  of  the  Rector*s  performed  the  mar- 
riage ceremony,  the  Rector  himself  acting  as  fa- 
ther, to  the  great  advantage  of  the  procession. 
Only  two  fa^s,  it  was  remarked,  showed  signs 
of  sadness — ^Hrs.  DaviIow*s  and  Anna*s.     The 


mother's  delicate  eyelids  were  pink,  as  if  she 
had  been  crying  half  the  night ;  and  no  one  was 
surprised  thieit,  splendid  as  the  match  was,  she 
should  feel  the  parthig  from  a  daughter  who  was 
the  flower  of  her  children  and  of  her  own  life. 
It  was  less  understood  why  Anna  should  be  trou- 
bled, when  she  was  being  so  well  set  off  by  the 
bride-maid's  dress.  Every  one  else  seemed  to 
reflect  the  brilliancy  of  the  occasion — the  bride 
most  of  alL  Of  her  it  was  agreed  that  as  to 
figure  and  carriage  she  was  worthy  to  be  a  "  lady 
o*  title  ;**  as  to  face,  perhaps  it  might  be  thought 
that  a  title  required  something  more  rosy;  but 
the  bridegroom  himself  not  bdng  fresh-colored 
— being,  mdeed,  as  the  miller*s  wife  observed, 
very  much  of  her  own  husband*s  complexion — 
the  match  was  the  more  complete.  Anyhow,  he 
must  be  very  fond  of  her  ;*  and  it  was  to  be  hoped 
that  he  would  never  cast  it  up  to  her  that  she 
had  been  going  out  to  service  as  a  governess, 
and  her  mother  to  live  at  Sawyer's  Cottage — 
vicissitudes  which  had  been  much  spoken  of  in 
the  village.  The  miller's  daughter  of  fourte^i 
oould  not  believe  that  high  gentry  behaved  bully 
to  their  wives,  but  her  mother  instructed  her: 
"  Oh,  child,  men's  men :  gentle  or  simple,  they're 
much  of  a  muchness.  Pve  heard  my  mother  say 
Sc^uire  Pelton  used  to  take  his  dogs  and  a  long 
wh!p  into  his  wife*s  room,  and  flog  'em  there  to 
frighten  her;  and  my  mother  was  lady*s-inaid 
there  at  the  very  time." 

"  That's  unlucky  talk  for  a  wedding,  Mrs.  Gir- 
dle,** said  the  tailor.  "  A  quarrel  may  end  wi* 
the  whip,  but  it  begins  wi*  the  tongue,  and  it's 
the  women  have  got  the  most  o'  that" 

"  The  Lord  gave  it  *em  to  use,  I  suppose,"  said 
Mrs.  Girdle ;  "  ffe  never  meant  you  to  have  it  aU 
your  own  way.** 

"  By  what  I  can  make  out  from  the  gentleman 
as  attends  to  the  grooming  at  Offendene,**  said 
the  tailor,  "this  Mr.  Grandcourt  has  wonderful 
little  tongue.  Every  thing  must  be  done  dummy- 
like without  his  ordering." 

"  Then  he*s  the  more  whip,  I  doubt,*'  said  Mrs. 
Girdle.  "  She's  got  tongue  enough,  I  warrant  her. 
See,  there  they  come  out  together  !'* 

"  What  wonderful  long  comers  she's  got  to  her 
eyes !"  said  the  tailor.  "  She  makes  you  feel  com- 
ical when  she  looks  at  you." 

Gwendolen,  in  fact,  never  showed  more  elastic- 
ity in  her  bearing,  more  lustre  in  her  long  brown 
glance :  she  had  the  brilliancy  of  strong  excite- 
ment, which  will  sometimes  come  even  from  pain. 
It  was  not  pain,  however,  that  she  was  feeling : 
she  had  wrought  herself  up  to  much  the  same 
condition  as  that  in  which  she  stood  at  the  gam- 
bling table  when  Deronda  was  looking  at  her, 
and  she  began  to  lose.  There  was  enjoyment  in 
it :  whatever  uneasiness  a  growing  eonsdence  had 
created  was  disregarded  as  an  aihment  might 
have  been  amidst  tiie  gratification  of  that  ambi- 
tious vanity  and  desire  for  luxury  within  her 
which  it  would  take  a  great  deal  of  slow  poison- 
ing to  kilL  This  morning  she  could  not  have  said 
truly  that  she  repented  her  acceptance  of  Grand- 
court,  or  that  any  fears  in  hazy  perspective  oould 
hinder  the  glowing  effects  of  the  immediate  scene 
in  which  she  was  the  central  object  That  she 
was  doing  something  wrong — that  a  punishment 
might  be  hanging  over  her — ^that  the  woman  to 
whom  she  had  given  a  promise  and  broken  it  was 
thinking  of  her  in  bitterness  and  misery  with  a 
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just  reproach — ^that  Deronda,  with  his  way  of  look- 
ing into  things,  very  likely  despised  her  for  marry- 
ing Orandoourt,  as  he  had  despised  her  for  gam- 
bling—above all,  that  the  cord  which  united  her 
with  this  lover,  and  which  she  had  hitherto  held 
by  the  hand,  was  now  being  flung  over  her  neck : 
all  this  yeasty  mingling  of  dimly  understood  facts 
with  vague  but  deep  impressions,  and  with  imM^ 
half  reiu,  half  fantastic,  had  been  disturbing  her 
during  the  weeks  of  her  engagement  Was  that 
agitating  experience  nullified  this  morning  f  No ; 
it  was  surmounted  and  thrust  down  with  a  sort 
d  exulting  defiance  as  she  felt  herself  standing 
At  the  game  of  life  with  many  eyes  upon  her, 
daring  every  thing  to  win  much— or  if  to  lose, 
still  with  Sdai  and  a  sense  of  importance.  But 
this  morning  a  losing  destiny  for  herself  did  not 
press  uponher  as  a  fear :  she  thought  that  she 
was  entering  on  a  fuller  power  of  managing  dr- 
oumstanoe — ^with  all  the  official  strength  of  mar- 
riage, which  some  women  made  so  poor  a  use  of. 
That  mUudcation  of  youthful  egoism  out  of  which 
she  had  been  shaken  by  trouble,  humiliation,  and 
a  new  sense  of  culpability,  had  returned  upon  her 
under  the  newly  fed  strength  of  the  old  fumes. 
She  did  not  in  the  least  present  the  ideal  of  the 
teaiful,  tremulous  bride.  Poor  Gwendolen,  whom 
some  had  judged  much  too  forward  and  instruct- 
ed in  the  world's  ways ! — ^with  her  erect  head  and 
elastic  footstep  she  was  walking  amidst  illusions ; 
and  yet,  too,  were  was  an  under-consdousness  in 
ha  tiiat  she  was  a  littie  intoxicated. 

**  Thank  God  you  bear  it  so  well,  my  darling  1** 
said  Mrs.  Davilow,  when  she  had  helped  Gwendo- 
len to  doff  her  bridal  white  and  put  on  her  trav- 
ding  dress.  All  the  trembling  had  been  done  by 
the  poor  mother,  and  her  agitation  urged  Gwen- 
dolen doubly  to  take  the  morning  as  if  it  were  a 
triumph. 

**  Why,  you  mig^t  have  said  that  if  I  had  been 
going  to  Mrs.  Mompert's,  you  dear,  sad,  incorrigi- 
ble mamma  I**  said  Gwendolen,  just  putting  l^r 
hands  to  her  mother's  cheeks  with  laughing  ten- 
derness— then  retreating  a  littie  and  spreading 
oat  her  arms  as  if  to  exhibit  herself.  "  Here  am 
I — Mrs.  Grandcourt !  what  else  would  you  have 
me,  but  what  I  am  sure  to  be  ?  Tou  know  you 
were  ready  to  die  with  vexation  when  you  thought 
that  I  would  not  be  Mrs.  Grandcourt" 

^  Hush,  hush,  my  child,  for  Heaven's  sake  I"  said 
Mrs.  Davilow,  almost  in  a  whisper.  "  How  can  I 
help  feeling  it  when  I  am  parting  from  you  f  But 
I  can  bear  any  thing  g^ly  if  you  are  happy." 

''Not  gMlji  mamma,  not"  said  Gwendolen, 
shaking  her  head,  with  a  bright  smile.  "Will- 
ingly  you  would  bear  it,  but  always  sorrowfully. 
Stmowing  is  your  sauce ;  you  can  take  nothiiu; 
without  it"  Then,  clasping  her  mother's  shouE 
ders  and  raining  kiss^  first  on  one  cheek  and 
titen  on  the  other  between  her  words,  she  said, 
gayly,  **  And  you  shall  sorrow  over  my  having  ev- 
ety  thing  at  my  beck — and  enjoying  every  Uiing 
rioriously — splendid  houses — and  horses — and 
diamonds,  I  shall  have  diamonds— and  going  to 
court — and  being  Lady  Certainly— and  LadyPer- 
haps — and  grand  here— and  tantivy  there — and 
always  loving  you  better  than  any  body  else  in  the 
worid." 

**  My  sweet  child ! — ^But  I  shall  not  be  jealous 
if  you  love  your  husband  better;  and  he  will 
expect  to  be  first" 

Gwendoloi  thrust  out  her  lips  and  chin  with  a 


pretty  grimace,  saying,  ''Rather  a  ridiculous  ex- 
pectation. However,  I  don't  mean  to  treat  him 
ill,  unless  he  deserves  it" 

Then  the  two  fell  into  a  clinging  embrace,  and 
Gwendolen  could  not  hinder  a  rising  sob  when 
she  said,  "I  wish  you  were  going  with  me, 


But  the  slight  dew  on  her  long  eyelashes  only 
made  her  the  more  charming  when  she  gave  her 
hand  to  Grandcourt  to  be  1^  to  the  carriage. 

The  Rector  looked  in  on  her  to  give  a  final 
"Good-by;  God  bless  you;  we  sh^  see  you 
again  bcdFore  long,"  and  then  returned  to  Mrs. 
Davilow,  saying,  btif  cheerfully,  half  solemnly, 

"  Let  us  be  thankful,  Fanny.  She  is  in  a  po- 
sition well  suited  to  her,  and  beyond  what  I 
should  have  dared  to  hope  for.  And  few  women 
can  have  been  chosen  noore  entirely  for  their 
own  sake.  Ton  should  feel  yourself  a  happy 
uiother." 

There  was  a  rafl?ray  journey  of  some  fifty 
miles  before  the  new  husband  and  wife  reached 
the  station  near  Ryelands.  The  sky  had  veiled 
itself  since  the  morning,  and  it  was  hardly  more 
than  twilight  when  they  entered  the  park  gates, 
but  still  Gwendolen,  looking  out  of  the  carriage 
window  as  they  drove  rapidly  along,  could  see 
the  grand  outlines  and  the  nearer  beauties  of  the 
scene— the  long  winding  drive  bordered  with  ev- 
ergreens backed  by  huge  gray  stems ;  then  the 
opening  of  wide  grassy  spaces  and  undulations 
studded  with  dark  clumps;  till  at  last  came  a 
wide  level  where  the  white  house  could  be  seen, 
with  a  hanging  wood  for  a  background,  and  the 
rising  and  auikmg  balustrade  of  a  terrace  in  front 

Gwendolen  had  been  at  her  liveliest  during  the 
journey,  chatting  inoessantiy,  ignoring  any  change 
in  their  mutual  position  since  yestwday;  and 
Grandcourt  had  been  rather  ecstatically  quiescent^ 
while  she  turned  his  ^tle  sdzure  of  her  hand 
into  a  grasp  of  his  hand  by  both  hers,  with  an 
increased  vivacity,  as  of  a  kitten  that  will  not  sit 
quiet  to  be  petted.  She  was  really  setting  some- 
what febrile  in  her  excitement;  and  now  in  this 
drive  tiirough  the  park  her  usual  susceptibility  to 
changes  of  light  and  soeneiy  helped  to  make  her 
heart  palpitate  newly.  Was  it  at  the  novelty 
simply,  or  the  almost  incredible  fulfillment  about 
to  be  given  to  her  glriish  dreams  of  being  "some- 
body"— ^walking  tlmmgh  her  own  furlong  of  cor- 
ridors and  under  her  own  ceilings  of  an  out-of- 
sight  loftiness,  where  her  own  painted  ^ring 
was  shedding  painted  flowers,  and  her  own  fore- 
shortened Zephyrs  were  blowing  their  trumpets 
over  her;  while  her  own  servants,  lackeys  in 
clothing,  but  men  hi  bulk  and  shape,  were  as 
naught  in  her  presence,  and  revered  the  proprie- 
ty of  her  insolence  to  them : — ^being  in  short  the 
heroine  of  an  admired  play  without  the  pains  of 
art?  Was  it  alone  the  closeness  of  this  fulfill- 
ment which  made  her  heart  flutter?  or  was  it 
some  dim  forecast,  the  insistent  penetration  of 
suppressed  experience,  mixing  the  expectation  of 
a  triumph  with  the  dread  of  a  crisb  ?  Hers  was 
one  of  tiie  natures  hi  which  exultation  inevitably 
carries  an  infusion  of  dread  ready  to  curdle  and 
declare  itsell 

She  fell  silent  in  spite  of  herself  as  they  ap- 
proached the  gates,  and  when  her  husband  said, 
"  Here  we  are  at  home  f  and  for  the  first  time 
kissed  her  on  the  lips,  she  hard^  knew  of  it: 
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H  was  no  more  than  the  passiye  aooeptonce  of  a 
greetmg  in  the  midst  of  an  absorbing  show.  Was 
not  all  her  hurrying  life  of  the  last  three  months 
a  show,  in  which  her  consdoosnees  was  a  won- 
dering spectator?  After  the  half-willful  excite- 
ment of  the  day,  a  numbness  had  come  over  her 
personality. 

But  ^lere  was  a  brilliant  light  in  the  hall — 
warmth,  matting,  carpets,  full-length  portraits, 
Olympian  statues,  assiduous  servants.  Not  many 
servants,  however :  only  a  few  from  Diplow  in  ad- 
dition to  those  constantly  in  charge  of  the  house ; 
and  Gwendolen's  new  maid,  who  had  come  with 
her,  was  taken  under  guidance  by  the  housekeep- 
er. Gwendolen  felt  herself  being  led  by  Grand- 
court  along  a  subtly  scented  corridor,  tiien  into 
an  anteroom,  where  she  saw  an  open  doorway 
sending  out  a  rich  glow  of  light  and  color. 

**  These  are  our  dens,"  said  Grandcourt  "  You 
will  like  to  be  quiet  here  till  dinner.  We  shall 
dine  early.** 

He  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips  and  moved  away, 
more  in  love  than  he  had  ever  expected  to  be. 

Gwendolen,  yielding  up  her  hat  and  mantle, 
threw  herself  into  a  chair  by  the  glowing  hearth, 
and  saw  herself  repeated  m  glass  panels  with  all 
her  faint  green  satin  surroundings.  The  house- 
keeper hsd  passed  into  this  boudoir  from  the 
adjoining  dressing-room,  and  seemed  disposed  to 
linger,  Gwendolen  thought,  in  order  to  look  at  the 
new  mistress  of  Ryelands,  who,  however,  being 
impatient  for  solitude,  said  to  her,  **  Will  you  tell 
Hudson  when  she  has  put  out  my  dress  to  leave 
every  thing  f  I  shall  not  want  her  again,  unless 
I  ring." 

The  housekeeper,  coming  forward,  said,  "  Here 
is  a  packet,  madam,  which  I  was  ordered  to  give 
into  nobody's  hands  but  yours,  when  you  were 
alone.  The  person  who  brought  it  said  it  was  a 
present  particularly  ordered  by  Mr.  Grandcourt ; 
but  he  was  not  to  know  of  its  arrival  till  he  saw 
you  wear  it  Excuse  me,  inadam :  I  felt  it  right 
to  obey  orders." 

Gwendolen  took  the  packet,  and  let  it  lie  on 
her  lap  till  she  heard  the  doors  close.  It  came 
hito  her  mind  that  the  packet  might  contain  the 
diamonds  which  Grandcourt  had  spoken  of  as 
being  deposited  somewhere,  and  to  be  given  to 
her  on  her  marriage.  In  this  moment  of  con- 
fused feeling  and  creeping  luxurious  languor  she 
was  glad  of  this  diversion — glad  of  such  an  event 
as  having  her  own  diamonds  to  try  on. 

Within  all  the  sealed  paper  coverings  was  a 
box,  but  within  the  box  there  vxu  a  jewel-case ; 
and  now  she  felt  no  doubt  that  she  had  the  dia- 
monds. But  on  opening  the  case,  in  the  same 
instant  that  she  saw  their  gleam  she  saw  a  letter 
lying  above  them.  She  knew  the  handwriting  of 
the  address.  It  was  as  if  an  adder  had  kin  on 
them.  Her  heart  gave  a  leap  which  seemed  to 
have  spent  all  her  strength ;  and  as  she  opened 
the  bit  of  thin  paper,  it  uiook  with  the  trembling 
of  her  hands.  But  it  was  legible  as  print,  and 
thrust  its  words  upon  her. 

*'  These  diamonds,  which  were  once  given  with 
ardent  love  to  Lydia  GUsher,  she  passes  on  to 
you.  Tou  have  broken  your  word  to  her,  that 
you  might  possess  what  was  hers.  Perhaps  you 
think  S  being  happy,  as  she  once  was,  and  of 
having  beautiml  children  such  as  hers,  who  will 
thrust  hers  aside.    God  is  too  just  for  that.    The 


man  yon  have  married  has  a  withered  heart  His 
best  young  love  was  mine ;  you  could  not  take 
that  ht>m  me  when  you  took  the  rest  It  is  dead ; 
but  I  am  the  grave  in  which  your  chance  of  hap- 
piness is  burieid  as  well  as  mine.  You  had  your 
warning.  You  have  chosen  to  injure  me  and  my 
children.  He  had  meant  to  marry  me.  He  woaM 
have  married  me  at  last,  if  you  had  not  broken 
your  word.  You  will  have  your  punishment  I 
desire  it  with  all  my  souL 

**  Will  you  give  him  this  letter  to  set  him  against 
me  and  ruin  us  more — me  and  my  children? 
SbaXi  you  like  to  stand  before  your  husband  with 
these  diamonds  on  you,  and  these  words  of  mine 
in  his  thoughts  and  yours  ?  Will  he  think  you 
have  any  ri^t  to  complain  when  he  has  nude 
you  miserable?  You  took  him  with  your  eyes 
open.  The  willing  wrong*  you  have  done  me  will 
be  your  corse." 

It  seemed  at  first  as  if  Gwendolen's  eyes  were 
spell-bound  in  reading  the  horrible  words  of  the 
letter  over  and  over  again  as  a  doom  of  penance ; 
but  suddenly  a  new  spasm  of  terror  made  her  lean 
forward  and  stretch  out  the  paper  toward  the  fire, 
lest  accusation  and  proof  at  once  should  meet  all 
eyes.  It  flew  like  a  feather  from  her  trembling 
fingers  and  was  caught  up  in  the  great  draught  of 
flame.  In  her  movement  the  casket  fell  on  the 
floor  and  the  diamonds  rolled  out  She  took  no 
notice,  but  fell  back  in  her  chair  again  helpless. 
She  could  not  see  the  reflections  of  nerself  then : 
they  were  like  so  many  women  petrified  white ; 
but  coming  near  herself,  you  might  have  seen  the 
tremor  in  her  lips  and  hands.  She  sat  so  for  a 
long  while,  knowing  little  more  than  that  she  was 
feeling  ill,  and  that  those  written  words  kept  re- 
peating themselves  in  her. 

Truly  here  were  poisoned  gems,  and  the  poison 
had  entered  into  this  poor  young  creature. 

After  that  long  while,  there  was  a  tap  at  the 
door,  and  Grandcourt  entered,  dressed  for  dinner. 
The  sight  of  him  brought  a  new  nervous  shock, 
and  Gwendolen  screamed  again  and  again  with 
hysterical  violenoe.  He  had  expected  to  see  her 
dressed  and  smiling,  ready  to  be  led  down.  He 
saw  her  pallid,  shrieking,  as  it  seemed  with  ter- 
ror, the  jewels  scattered  around  her  on  the  floor. 
Was  it  a  fit  of  madness  ? 

In  some  form  or  other  the  Furies  had  crossed 
his  threshold. 


CHAPTER  XXXn. 

In  all  ages  It  hath  been  a  favorite  text  that  a  potent 
love  hath  the  nature  of  an  Isolated  fatality,  whereto 
the  mind's  opinions  and  wonted  rwolves  are  altogether 
aHen :  as,  for  example,  Daphnls  his  frenzy,  wherein  it 
had  little  availed  him  to  have  been  convinced  of  Hera- 
clitas  his  doctrine ;  or  the  phiHre-bred  passion  of  Tris- 
tan, who,  thooffh  he  bad  been  as  deep  as  Duns  Scotns, 
would  have  had  his  reasoning  marred  bj  that  cop  too 
much:  or  Borneo  in  bis  sudden  takine  for  Jollet, 
wherein  any  objections  he  might  have  held  against 
Ptolemv  liad  made  little  difference  to  his  discourse 
under  the  balcony.  Yet  all  love  is  not  such,  even 
though  potent;  nay,  this  passion  bath  as  laige  scope 
as  any  for  aUving  itself  with  every  operation  of  the 
soal :  BO  that  it  shall  acknowledge  an  effect  from  the 
imagined  light  of  nnproven  iirmaments,  and  have  its 
scale  set  to  the  grander  orbits  of  what  hath  been  and 
BhaUbe. 

DxBONnA,  on  his  return  to  town,  could  assure 
Sir  Hugo  of  his  having  lodged  in  Grandcourt's 
mind  a  distinct  understanding  that  he  could  get 
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fifty  thousand  pounds  by  giTing  up  a  prospect 
which  was  probably  distant,  and  not  absolutely 
certain;  but  be  had  no  further  sign  of  Grand- 
court's  disposition  in  the  matter  than  that  he 
was  evidently  inclined  to  keep  up  friendly  com- 
mnnications. 

**  And  what  did  you  think  of  the  future  bride 
on  a  nearer  survey  ?"  said  Sir  Hugo. 

**I  thought  better  of  her  than  I  did  at  Leu- 
bronn.  Roulette  was  not  a  good  setting  for  her; 
it  brought  out  something  of  the  demon.  At  Dip- 
low  she  seemed  much  more  womanly  and  attract- 
ive— ^laBS  hard  and  self-possessed.  I  thought  her 
mouth  and  eyes  had  quite  a  different  expression.** 

"  DonH  flirt  with  her  too  much,  Dan,**  said  ^ 
Hugo,  meaning  to  be  agreeably  playful.  "  If  you 
make  Grandoourt  savage  when  they  come  to  the 
Abbey  at  Christmas,  it'will  interfere  with  my 
affairs.** 

**■  I  can  stay  in  town,  Sr.** 

'^Xo,  no.  Lady  Mallineer  and  the  children 
cmn*t  do  without  you  at  Christmas.  Only  don*t 
make  mischief — imless  you  can  get  up  a  duel, 
and  manage  to  shoot  Grandoourt,  which  might  be 
worth  a  liule  inconvenience.** 

^  I  doQ*t  Uiink  you  ever  saw  me  flirt,**  said 
Deronda,  not  amused. 

"(Ml,  haven*t  I,  though?**  said  Su-  Hugo,  pro- 
voldngly.  **  Tou  are  always  looking  tenderly  at 
the  women,  and  talking  to  them  in  a  Jesuitical 
way.  Tou  are  a  dangerous  young  fellow — a  kind 
of  Lovelace  who  will  make  the  Clarissas  run  after 
you  instead  of  your  running  after  them.** 

What  was  the  use  of  being  exasperated  at  a 
tastdess  joke  ?— only  the  exasperation  comes  be- 
fore the  reflection  on  utility.  Few  friendly  re- 
marks are  more  annoying  than  the  information 
that  we  are  always  seeming  to  do  what  we  never 
mean  to  da  Sir  Hugo*s  notion  of  flirting,  it  was 
to  be  hoped,  was  rather  peculiar ;  for  his  own 
part,  Deronda  was  sure  that  he  had  never  flirted. 
But  be  was  glad  that  the  fiaronet  had  no  knowl- 
edge  about  tne  redemption  of  Gwendolen*s  neck- 
lace to  feed  his  taste  for  this  kind  of  rallying. 

He  would  be  on  his  guard  in  future ;  for  ex- 
ample, in  his  behavior  at  Mrs.  Meyrick*8,  where 
be  was  about  to  pay  his  first  visit  since  his  ar- 
rival from  Leubronn. .  For  Mirah  was  certainly 
a  creature  in  whom  it  was  difficult  not  to  show  a 
tender  kind  of  interest  both  by  looks  and  speech. 

Mrs.  Meyrick  had  not  failed  to  send  Deronda  a 
report  of  Mirah*8  well-being  in  her  family.  "  We 
are  getting  fonder  of  her  every  day,**  she  had  writ- 
ten. **  At  breakfast-time  we  all  look  toward  the 
door  with  expectation  to  see  her  come  in ;  and  we 
watch  her  and  listen  to  her  as  if  she  were  a  native 
from  a  new  country.  I  have  not  heard  a  word 
from  her  lips  that  gives  me  a  doubt  about  her. 
She  is  quite  contented  and  full  of  gratitude.  My 
daughters  are  learning  from  her,  and  tiiey  hope  to 
get  her  other  pupils ;  for  she  is  anxious  not  to  eat 
the  bread  of  idleness,  but  to  work,  like  my  girls. 
Mab  says  our  life  has  become  like  a  fairy  tale, 
and  all  she  is  afraid  of  is  that  Mirah  will  turn 
into  a  nightingale  again  and  fly  away  from  us. 
Her  vmoe  is  just  perfect :  not  loud  and  strong, 
but  searching  and  melting,  like  the  thoughts  of 
what  has  been.  That  is  the  way  old  people  like 
me  feel  a  beautiful  voice.** 

But  Mrs.  Meyrick  did  not  enter  into  particulars, 
which  would  have  required  her  to  say  that  Amy 
sad  Mab,  who  had  accompanied  Mirah  to  the 


synagogue,  found  the  Jewish  faith  less  reconcil- 
able with  their  wishes  in  her  case  than  in  that 
of  Scott*s  Rebecca.  They  kept  silence  out  of  del- 
icacy to  Mirah,  with  whom  her  religion  was  too 
t^der  a  subject  to  be  touched  lightly ;  but  after 
a  while,  Amy,  who  was  miich  of  a  practical  re- 
former, could  not  restrain  a  question. 

"  Excuse  me,  Mirah,  but  does  it  seem,  quite 
right  to  you  that  the  women  should  sit  behind 
rails  in  a  gallery  apart  ?** 

"  Yes ;  I  never  thought  of  any  thing  else,**  said 
Mirah,  with  mild  surprise. 

**  And  you  like  better  to  see  the  men  with  their 
hats  on?**  said  Mab,  cautiously  proposing  the 
smallest  item  of  difference. 

**0h  yes.  I  like  what  I  have  always  seen 
there,  because  it  brings  back  to  me  the  same  f  eel- 
ing8---the  feelings  I  would  not  part  with  for  any 
thing  else  in  the  world.** 

After  this,  any  criticism,  whether  of  doctrine 
or  of  practice,  would  have  seemed  to  these  gener- 
ous liUle  people  an  inhospitable  cruelty.  Mirah*s 
religion  was  of  one  fibre  with  her  affections,  and 
had  never  presented  itself  to  her  as  a  set  of  prop- 
ositions. 

'*  She  says  herself  she  is  a  very  bad  Jewess,  and 
does  not  half  know  her  people's  religion,**  said 
Amy,  when  Mirah  was  gone  to  bed.  **  Perhaps 
it  would  gradually  melt  away  from  her,  and  she 
would  pass  into  Christianity  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  if  she  got  to  love  us  very  much,  and  never 
found  her  mother.  It  is  so  strange  to  be  of  the 
Jews*  religion  now.** 

"  Oh,  o^  oh  I**  cried  Mab.  "  I  wish  I  were  not 
such  a  hideous  Christian.  How  can  an  ugly  Chris- 
tian, who  is  always  dropping  her  work,  convert  a 
beautiful  Jewess,  who  has  not  a  fault  ?** 

**  It  may  be  wicked  of  me,**  said  shrewd  Kate, 
'*  but  I  can  not  help  wishing  that  her  mother  may 
not  be  found.  There  might  be  something  un- 
pleasant** 

"I  don*t  thmk  it,  my  dear,**  said  Mrs.  Meyrick. 
**  I  believe  Mirah  is  cut  out  after  the  pattern  of 
her  mother.  And  what  a  joy  it  would  be  to  her 
to  have  such  a  daughter  brought  back  again  I 
But  a  mother*s  feelii^  are  not  worth  reckoning, 
I  suppose**  (she  ^ot  a  mischievous  glance  at  her 
own  daughters),  **and  a  dead  mother  is  worth 
more  than  a  living  one  ?** 

**  Well,  and  so  she  may  be,  little  mother,**  said 
Kate ;  ^  but  we  would  rather  hold  you  cheaper, 
and  have  you  alive.** 

Not  only  the  Meyricks,  whose  various  knowl- 
edge had  been  acquired  by  the  irregular  foraging 
to  which  clever  girls  have  usually  been  reduced, 
but  Deronda  himself,  with  all  his  masculine  in- 
struction, had  been  roused  by  this  apparition  of 
Mirah  to  the  consciousness  of  knowing  hardly  any 
thing  about  modem  Judaism  or  the  inner  Jewish 
history.  The  Chosen  People  have  been  commonly 
treated  as  a  people  chosen  for  the  sake  of  some- 
body else ;  and  their  thinking  as  something  (no 
matter  exactiy  what)  that  ought  to  have  been  en- 
tirely otherwise ;  and  Deronda,  like  his  neighbors^ 
had  regarded  Judaism  as  a  sort  of  eccentric  fos- 
silized form,  which  an  accomplished  man  might 
dispense  with  studying,  and  leave  to  specialists. 
But  Mirah,  with  her  tmified  flight  from  one  par- 
ent,  and  her  yearning  after  the  other,  had  flashed 
on  him  the  hitherto  neglected  realitv  that  Juda- 
ism was  something  still  throbbing  in  human  lives, 
still  making  for  them  the  only  concdvable  vest- 
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ure  of  the  world ;  and  in  the  idling  excursion  on 
which  he  immediately  afterward  set  ^ut  with  Sir 
Hugo  he  began  to  look  for  the  outsides  of  syn- 
agogues and  the  titles  of  books  about  ^e  Jews. 
T^is  wakening  of  a  new  interest — ^this  passing 
from  the  supposition  that  we  hold  the  right  opin. 
ions  on  a  subject  we  are  careless  about,  to  a  sud- 
den care  for  it,  and  a  sense  that  our  opinions 
were  ignorance — ^is  an  effectual  remedy  for  ennui^ 
which  unhappily  can  not  be  secured  on  a  physi- 
cian's prescription ;  but  Deronda  had  carried  it 
with  him,  and  endured  his  weeks  of  lounging  all 
the  better.  It  was  on  this  journey  that  he  first 
entered  a  Jewish  synagogue— at  Frankfort — 
where  his  party  rested  on  a  Friday.  In  exploring 
the  Juden-gasse,  which  he  had  seen  I6ng  before, 
he  remem^red  well  enough  its  picturesque  old 
houses :  what  his  eyes  chiefly  dwelt  on  now  were 
the  human  types  Uiere ;  and  his  thought,  busily 
connecting  them  with  the  past  phases  of  their 
race,  stirred  that  fibre  of  historic  sympathy  which 
had  helped  to  determine  in  him  certain  traits 
worth  mentioning  for  those  who  are  interested  in 
his  future.  True,  when  a  young  man  has  a  fine 
person,  no  eccentricity  of  manners,  the  eduoatioii 
of  a  gentleman,  and  a  present  income,  it  is  not 
customary  to  feel  a  prying  cariosity  about  his  way 
of  thinking  or  his  peculiar  tastes.  He  may  very 
well  be  setUed  in  life  as  an  agreeable  clever 
young  fellow  without  passing  a  special  examina- 
tion on  those  heads.  Later,  when  hs  is  getting 
rather  slovenly  and  porliy,ihia  peculiarities  are 
more  distinctly  discerned,  and  it  is  taken  as  a 
mercy  if  they  are  not  highly  objectionable.  But 
any  one  wishing  to  understand  the  effect  of  aft- 
er-events on  Deronda  should  know  a  little  more 
of  what  he  was  at  five-and-twenty  than  was  evi- 
dent in  ordinary  intercourse. 

It  happened  that  the  vei7  vividness  of  his  im- 
pressions had  often  made  lum  the  more  enigmat- 
ic to  his  friends,  and  had  contributed  to  an  ap- 
parent indefiniteness  in  his  sentiments.  Ms 
early-wakened  sensibility  and  reflectiveness  had 
developed  into  a  many-sided  sympathy,  which 
threatened  to  hinder  any  persistent  course  of  ac- 
tion: as  soon  as  he  took  up  any  antaoDBism, 
thou^  only  in  thought,  he  seemed  to  himself 
like  ue  Sabine  warriors  in  the  memorable  story 
— ^with  nothing  to  meet  his  spear  but  flesh  of  his 
flesh  and  objects  that  he  loved.  B\b  imagma- 
tion  had  iq  wrought  itself  to  the  habit  of  s^ing 
things  as  they  probably  appeared  to  others,  that 
a  strong  partisanship,  unless  it  were  against  an 
immediate  oppression,  had  become  an  insincerity 
for  him.  Bis  plenteous,  flexible  sympathy  had 
ended  by  falling  into  one  current  wiih  that  re- 
flective analysis  which  tends  to  neotralize  sympa- 
thy. Few  men  were  able  to  keep  themselves 
clearer  of  vices  than  he ;  yet  he  hated  vices  mild- 
ly, being  used  to  think  of  them  less  in  the  ab- 
stract than  as  a  part  of  mixed  human  natures 
having  an  individual  histoiy,  which  it  was  the 
bent  of  his  mind  to  trace  with  understanding 
and  pity.  With  the  same  innate  balance  be  was 
fervidly  democratic  in  his  feeling  for  the  multi- 
tude, and  yet,  throu^  his  affecticms  and  imagina- 
tion, intensely  conservative ;  voracious  of  specu- 
lations on  government  and  religion,  yet  loath  to 
part  with  long-sanctioned  forms  which,  for  him, 
were  quick  with  memories  and  sentiments  that  no 
arffument  could  lay  dead.  We  fall  on  the  leaning 
8i& ;  and  Deronda  suspected  himself  of  loving  too 


well  the  losing  causes  of  the  world.  Martyrdom 
changes  sides,  and  he  was  in  danger  of  changing 
with  it,  having  a  strong  repugnance  to  taiong 
up  that  clew  of  success  which  the  order  of  the 
world  oftem  forces  upon  us  and  makes  it  treaaoa 
against  the  common  weal  to  reject  And  yet 
his  fear  of  falling  into  an  unreasoning  narrow 
hatred  made  a  ch^k  for  him :  he  ^x>logixed  for 
the  heirs  of  privilege ;  he  shrank  with  dislike  from 
the  loser's  bitterness  and  the  denundatonr  tone 
of  the  unaccepted  innovator.  A  too  reflective 
and  diffusive  sympathy  was  in  danger  of  paralys- 
ing in  him  that  indication  agunst  wrong  and 
that  selectness  of  fellowship  which  are  the  con- 
ditions of  moral  force ;  and  in  the  last  few  years 
of  confirmed  manhood  he  had  become  so  keenly 
aware  of  this  that  what  he  most  lon^^  for  was 
either  some  external  event,  or  some  inward  lii^ 
that  would  urge  him  into  a  definite  line  of  action, 
and  compress  his  wandering  energy.  He  was 
ceasing  to  care  for  knowledge — ^he  had  no  ambi- 
tion for  practice— unless  they  could  both  be  gaUi- 
ered  up  into  one  current  with  his  emotions ;  and 
he  dr^uled,  as  if  it  were  a  dwelling-place  <^  lost 
souls,  that  dead  anatomy  of  culture  which  turns 
the  universe  into  a  mere  ceaseless  answer  to 
queries,  and  knows,  not  every  thing,  but  every 
thing  else  about  every  thing— as  if  one  should 
be  ignorant  of  nothing  conceming  the  scent  of 
violets  except  the  scent  itself,  for  which  one  had 
no  nostril  But  how  and  iHienoe  was  the  needed 
event  to  come  f — the  inflnenoe  that  would  justify 
partiality,  and  make  him  what  he  longed  to  be, 
yet  was  unable  to  make  himself— «n  <n^anic  part 
of  social  life,  instead  of  roaminff  in  it  like  a 
yearning  disembodied  spirit,  stirred  with  a  vaffue 
social  passion,  but  without  fixed  local  habitation 
to  render  fellowship  real  t  To  make  a  little  dif- 
ference for  the  better  was  what  he  was  not  con- 
tented to  live  without ;  but  how  make  it  t  It  is 
one  thing  to  see  your  road,  another  to  cut  it  Ha 
found  some  of  the  fault  in  his  birth  and  the  way 
he  had  been  brought  up,  which  had  laid  no  spe- 
cial demands  on  him  and  given  him  no  fixed  ra- 
lationship  except  one  of  a  doubtful  kind ;  but  he 
did  not  attempt  to  hide  from  himself  tlu^  he  had 
fallen  into  a  meditative  numbness,  and  was  (Rid- 
ing farther  and  farther  fr«m  that  life  of  piaoti- 
caUy  enersetio  sentimoit  which  he  would  have 
prodaimed  (if  he  had  been  inclined  to  proclaim 
any  thmg)  to  be  the  best  of  all  life,  and  for  him- 
seUT  the  only  life  worth  living.  He  wanted  some 
way  of  keeping  emotion  and  its  prof^eny  of  senti- 
ments— ^whioh  make  the  savors  of  life-— substan- 
tial and  strong  in  the  face  of  a  rsfleotiveness  that 
threatened  to  nullify  all  differences.  To  pound 
the  objects  of  sentiment  into  small  dust,  yet  keep 
sentiment  alive  and  active,  was  something  Uke 
the  famous  recipe  for  making  cannon — to  first 
take  a  round  hole  and  then  incloM  it  with  iron ; 
whatever  you  do,  Iceeping  &st  hold  of  your  round 
hole.  Yet  how  distinguish  what  our  will  may 
wisely  save  in  its  eompleteness  from  the  heaping 
of  cat  mummies  and  the  expensive  onlt  of  en- 
shrined putrefactions  t 

Something  like  this  was  the  oommon  under- 
current in  Deronda*s  mind,  while  he  was  reading 
law  or  imperfectly  attending  to  polite  oonversa- 
tion.  Meanwhile  he  had  not  set  about  one  ftinc- 
tion  in  particular  with  seal  and  steadiness.  Not 
an  admirable  experience,  to  be  proposed  as  an 
ideal ;  but  a  form  of  stn^ggle  before  break  of  day 
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which  some  yomig  men  since  the  patriarch  hare 
had  to  p«88  throagfa,  with  more  or  leas  of  bniiung 
if  Boi  laming. 

I  haye  eaid  thai  nnder  his  calm  exterior  he 
had  a  fervor  which  made  him  earilj  feel  the 
prcaonce  of  poetrr  in  ereiy-daj  events ;  and  the 
forme  of  the  Juden-gasse^  rousing  the  sense  of 
unioii  with  what  Is  remotB,  set  mm  musing  on 
two  elements  of  our  historic  life  which  that  sense 
raises  into  the  same  regioa  of  poetrj— the  faint 
beginninn  of  faiths  and  institutions,  and  th^ 
obscure  un^ering  decay,  the  dust  and  withered 
remnants  with  which  thej  are  apt  to  be  corered 
only  enhancing  for  the  awakened  pero^<m  the 
impreesireness  either  of  a  sublimely  penetrating 
Mfe,  as  in  the  twin  green  leaves  that  will  become 
the  shdtering  tree,  or  of  a  pathetic  inheritance  In 
whidi  all  the  grandeur  and  the  glory  have  become 
a  sorrowing  memory. 

This  imaginatiTe  stirring;  as  he  turned  out  of 
the  Juden-gasse,  and  cont&ued  to  saunter  in  the 
warm  evening  air,  meaning  to  find  his  way  to  the 
synagocne,  neutralised  the  repellent  effect  of  cer- 
tain og^  little  incidents  on  his  way.  Tuminsinto 
an  old  book-shop  to  ask  the  exact  time  of  sernoe  at 
the  synagogue,  he  was  affectionately  directed  by 
a  preeoctotts  Jemth.  youth,  who  entered  cordially 
into  his  wanting  not  the  fine  new  building  of  the 
Beformed,  but  the  old  Babbinical  school  oftheorw 
thodox;  and  then  cheated  him  like  a  pureftuton, 
only  with  more  amenity,  in  his  charge  for  a  book 
<|aite  out  of  request  as  one  ^  nksht  so  leicht  zu  be- 
kommen.**  Meanwhile  at  the  opposite  counter  a 
deaf  and  grisly  tradesman  was  casting  a  flinty  look 
at  certain  cards,  apparently  combining  advantages 
of  business  with  rdigion,  and  shoutingly  propoeed 
to  him  in  Jew  dialect  by  a  dingy  man  in  a  tall 
coat  hanging  from  neck  to  heel,  a  bag  in  hand,  and 
a  broad  low  hat  surmounting  his  chosen  nose — 
whohad  no  Sooner  disapptered  than  another  dingy 
man  of  the  same  pattern  issued  from  the  back- 
ward glooms  of  the  shop,  and  also  shouted  in  the 
same  dialect  In  fact,  Deronda  saw  various  queer- 
kwking  Israelites  not  altogether  without  guile, 
and  just  distinguishable  from  queer-kK»king  Ohris- 
tians  oi  the  same  mixed  moraie.  In  his  anxiety 
about  Mirah*s  rektives,  he  had  lately  been  thhik- 
ing  of  vulgar  Jews  with  a  sort  of  personal  alarm. 
But  a  little  comparison  will  often  diminish  our 
surprise  and  disgust  at  the  aberrations  of  Jews 
and  other  dissidents  whose  lives  do  not  offer  a 
consietent  or  lovely  pattern  of  thdr  creed ;  and 
this  evening  Deronda,  becoming  more  conscious 
that  he  was  falling  into  unfairness  and  ridiculous 
esttgeration,  bemm  to  use  that  corrective  com- 
parison: he  paid  his  thaler  too  much  without 
prejudioe  to  his  interest  in  the  Hebrew  destiny, 
or  his  wish  to  find  the  Babirimteke  S^tdey  which 
he  arrived  at  by  sunset^  and  entered  with  a  good 
con^;regatioii  of  men. 

He  happened  to  take  his  seat  in  a  line  with  an 
eUerly  man  from  whom  he  was  distant  enough  to 
glance  at  him  more  than  once  as  rather  a  notice- 
able figure— his  ordinaiy  ck>thes,  as  well  as  the 
tafta  or  white  bhieirittged  ^nd  of  Uanket,  which 
is  the  garment  of  prayer,  being  much  worn ;  while 
his  tam^  white  beard  and  old  felt  hat  framed  a 
profile  of  that  fine  oontoor  which  may  as  easily 
be  Italian  as  Hebrew.  He  returned  Denmda's 
Botioe  tall  at  last  their  eyes  net:  an  undesirable 
ehanoe  with  unknown  persona,  and  a  reason  to 
Peronda  for  not  looking  again ;  but  he  immedi* 
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ately  found  an  open  prayer-book  pushed  toward 
him,  and  had  to  bow  his  thanks.  However,  the 
white  toUihi  had  mustered,  the  Reader  had  mount- 
ed to  the  almanor  or  platform,  and  the  service  be- 
gan. Deronda,  having  looked  enou^  at  the  Ger- 
man  translation  of  the  Hebrew  in  the  book  before 
him  to  know  that  he  was  chiefly  hearing  Psalms 
and  Old  Testament  passages  or  phrases,  gave  him- 
self up  to  that  strongest  ^ect  of  chanted  liturgies 

like  the  effect  of  an  AUegri^s  Miaertre  or  a  Pales- 
trina^s  Mogmficai,  The  most  poweiful  movement 
of  feeling  wiu  a  liturgy  is  the  prayer  which  seeks 
for  nothing  special,  but  is  a  yearning  to  escape 
from  the  limitations  of  our  own  weakness,  and  an 
invocation  of  all  Good  to  enter  and  abkle  with  us ; 
or  else  a  self-oblivious  lifting  up  of  gladness,  a 
&2<>riamea900£n«  that  such  G<wd  exists;  both  the 
yearning  and  the  exultation  gathering  their  ut- 
most force  from  the  sense  of  communion  in  a  form 
which  has  expressed  them  both,  for  long  genera- 
tions of  struggling  fellow-men.  The  Hebrew  litur- 
gy, like  others,  hu  its  transitions  of  litany,  lyric^ 
proclamation,  dry  statement,  and  blessing ;  but  this 
evening  all  were  one  for  Disronda :  the  chant  of 
the  CMumC9  or  Reader's  grand  wide-ranging  voice, 
with  its  passage  from  monotony  to  sudden  cries, 
the  outburat  of  sweet  boys*  voices  from  the  little 
quire,  the  devotional  swaying  of  men*s  bodies 
backward  and  forward,  the  very  commonness  of 
the  building  and  shabbhiess  of  the  scene  where 
a  national  &th,  which  bad  penetrated  the  think- 
ing of  half  the  world,  and  moukled  the  splendid 
forms  of  that  worid's  religion,  was  finding  a  re- 
mote, obscure  echo— all  were  blent  for  him  as 
one  expression  of  a  binding  history,  tra^c  and 
yet  gkuiotts.  He  wondered  at  the  strength  of 
his  own  feeling;  it  seemed  beyond  the  occasion — 
what  one  might  imagine  to  be  a  divine  influx  in 
the  darkness,  before  there  was  any  vision  to  in- 
terpret The  whole  scene  was  a  coherent  strain, 
its  burden  a  passionate  regret,  which,  if  he  had 
known  the  lituigy  for  the  Day  of  Reconciliation, 
he  might  have  clad  in  its  antithetic  burden: 
**  Happy  the  eye  which  saw  all  these  things ;  but 
verily  to  hear  only  of  them  afflicts  our  souL 
Happy  the  eye  that  saw  our  temple  and  the  joy 
of  our  congregation ;  but  verily  to  hear  only  <uf 
them  afflicts  our  souL  Happy  the  eye  that  saw 
the  fingen  when  tuning  every  kind  of  song;  but 
verily  to  hear  only  of  £em  afflicts  our  soul*' 

But  with  the  cessation  of  the  devotional  sounds 
and  the  movement  of  many  indifferent  faces  and 
vulgar  figures  before  him,  there  darted  Into  his 
mhid  the  frigid  idea  that  he  had  probably  been 
alone  in  his  neling,  and  perhaps  the  only  person 
in  the  c(mgregatio&  f  or  whom  the  senrice  was  more 
than  a  duU  routine.  There  was  just  tune  for  this 
chilling  thought  before  he  had  bowed  to  his  dvil 
neighbor  and  was  moving  away  with  the  rest- 
when  he  felt  a  hand  on  his  arm,  and  turning  with 
the  rather  unpleasant  sensation  whioh  this  &mpt 
sort  of  claim  is  apt  to  bring,  he  saw  ck)6e  to  Mm 
the  white-bearded  face  of  that  ndgfabor,  who  said 
to  him,  in  German,  ^  Excuse  me,  youi^  gentleman 
—-allow  me — ^what  is  your  parentage— your  moth- 
er's family— her  maiden  name  V* 

Deronda  had  a  strongly  resistant  feeling:  he 
was  inclined  to  shake  off  hastily  the  touch  on  his 
arm ;  but  he  managed  to  slip  it  away,  and  said, 
ooklly,  *'  I  am  an  Englishman.*' 

The  questkmer  looked  at  him  dubiously  still  for 
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an  instant,  then  }ii8t  lifted  his  hat  and  turned  away 
—whether  onder  a  sense  of  haring  made  a  mistake 
or  of  liaying  been  repulsed  Deronda  was  nnoertain. 
In  his  walk  back  to  the  hotel  he  tried  to  stUl  an j 
mieasiness  on  the  subject  bj  reflecting  that  he 
conld  not  hare  acted  dtifereirtlj. .  How  oonld  he 
say  that  he  did  not  know  the  name  of  his  mother's 
family  to  that  total  stranger? — who,  indeed,  had 
taken  an  anwammtable  liberty  in  the  abruptness 
of  his  question,  dictated  probably  by  some  fancy 
of  likeness  such  as  often  oocors  without  real  sig- 
nificance. The  incident,  he  said  to  himself,  was 
triTial ;  but  whatever  import  it  might  have,  his 
inward  shrinking  on  the  occasion  was  too  strong 
fbr  him  to  be  sorry  that  he  liad  out  it  short  It 
was  a  reason,  howerer,  for  his  not  mentioning  tiie 
synagogue  to  the  Mallingers — ^hi  addition  to  his 
usual  inclination  to  reticence  on  any  thing  that 
the  Baronet  would  haye  been  likely  to  call  Quix- 
otic enthusiasm.  Hardly  any  man  could  be  more 
good-natured  than  Sir  Hugo ;  indeed,  in  his  kind- 
Bness,  especially  to  women,  he  did  actkms  wtdcfa 
others  would  have  called  romantic ;  but  he  never 
took  a  romantie  view  of  them,  and  in  general 
smiled  at  the  introduction  of  naolivee  on  a  grand 
scale,  or  of  reasons  that  lay  very  far  off.  This 
was  the  point  of  strongest  difference  between 
him  and  Deronda,  who  rarely  ate  his  breakfast 
without  some  silent  discursive  flight  after  grounds 
for  filling  up  his  day  according  to  the  practice  of 
his  contemporaries. 

This  halt  at  Frankfort  was  taken  on  ttielr  wsy 
home,  and  its  impressions  were  kept  the  more 
active^  vibrating  in  him  by  the  duty  of  caring 
for  Muvh's  we&re.  That  question  about  his 
parentage,  wliich,  if  lie  had  not  both  inwardly 
and  outwardly  shaken  it  off  as  trivial,  would  have 
seemed  a  threat  rather  than  a  promise  of  revela- 
tion, had  re-enforced  his  anxiety  as  to  the  effect 
of  findfaig  lOrah's  rektives  and  his  resolve  to 
proceed  with  caution.  If  he  made  any  unpleas- 
ant discovery,  was  he  bound  to  a  di8ck)sure  that 
miriit  cast  a  new  net  of  trouble  around  her  f 

He  bad  written  to  Mrs.  Meyrick  to  announce 
his  visit  at  four  o*ck>ck,  and  he  found  Mireh  seat- 
ed at  work  with  only  Mrs.  Meyrick  and  Mab,  the 
open  piano,  and  aU  the  glorious  company  of  en- 
gravfaigs.  The  dainty  neatness  of  her  hair  and 
dress,  the  glow  of  tranqidl  h^>piness  in  a  Hoe 
where  a  pamter  need  have  dianged  noting  if  he 
had  wanted  to  put  it  in  firont  of  the  hoet  smging 
^  Peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men,"  naade  a 
contrast  to  his  first  virion  of  her  tiiat  was  delight- 
ful to  Deronda's  ejes.  Mirah  hersdf  was  tfaSik- 
Id^  of  it,  and  immediately  on  Uieir  greeting,  said, 

^8ee  how  different  I  am  fr^m  that  miserable 
creature  by  the  river  t — all  because  you  found  me 
and  brou^t  me  to  tfie  very  best'* 

^  It  was  my  good  chance  to  find  you,'*  said  De- 
ronda. **  Anv  other  man  would  have  been  glad 
to  do  what  I  did.** 

**That  is  not  the  right  way  of  thinking  about 
it,**  sdd  Mirah,  shaking  her  head  with  decisive 
gravity.  «*I  thfaik  of  what  really  was.  It  was 
you,  and  not  another,  who  found  me  and  were 
good  to  me.** 

*'I  agree  with  Mirah,**  said  Mrs.  Meyrfdc 
"Safait  Anybody  is  a  bad  saint  to  pray  to.** 

^  Besides,  Anybody  couM  not  have  brought  me 
to  you,**  said  Mirah,  smittng  at  Mrs.  Meyrick. 
^  And  I  would  rather  be  with  you  than  with  any 
one  else  in  the  world  except  my  mother.    I  won- 


der if  ever  a  poor  little  bird,  that  was  lost  and 
could  not  fly,  was  taken  and  put  into  a  warm  nest 
where  there  was  a  mother  and  sisters  who  took 
to  it  so  that  eveiy  thing  came  naturally,  as  if  it 
liad  been  always  there.  I  hardly  thought  before 
that  the  worid  could  ever  be  as  happy  and  with- 
out fear  as  it  is  to  me  now.**  81ie  loolced  medi- 
tative a  moment,  and  then  said,  **8ometinies  I 
amafittf^afraid.** 

"^  What  is  it  you  are  afndd  oft**  said  Deronda, 
with  amdety. 

**That  when  I  am  tuning  at  the  comer  of  a 
street  I  may  meet  my  father.  It  seems  dreadful 
that  I  should  be  afndd  of  meeting  hba.  That  is 
my  only  sorrow,**  said  Miimh,  plaintively. 

**  It  is  surely  not  veiy  probable,**  sakl  Deronda, 
willing  that  it  wero  less  to;  then, not  to  let  the 
opportunity  escape,  '^  Would  it  be  a  great  grief 
to  you  now  if  you  wero  never  to  meet  your 
mother  r* 

8he  dki  not  answer  Immedkitely,  but  medita- 
ted again,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  opposite 
wall  Then  she  turned  them  on  Deronda  and 
said,  firmly,  as  if  she  had  arrived  at  the  exact 
truth :  ^*l  want  her  to  know  that  I  have  always 
toved  her,  and  if  she  is  aUve  I  want  to  eomfbrt 
her.  She  may  be  dead.  If  she  were,  I  ehould 
kmg  to  know  whero  she  was  buried;  and  to  know 
whetl)^  my  brother  lives  to  say  Kaddith  in  mem- 
017  of  her.  But  I  will  try  not  to  grieve.  I  have 
thought  much  for  so  many  yean  of  her  being 
dead.  And  I  shall  have  her  with  me  in  my  mind, 
as  I  have  always  had.  We  can  never  be  really 
parted.  I  think  I  have  never  afamed  agiunst  her. 
I  have  ahraTB  tried  not  to  do  what  woidd  hurt 
her.  Only  she  might  be  sorry  that  I  was  not  a 
good  Jewess.** 

**In  what  way  aro  you  not  a  good  Jewessf* 
said  Deronda. 

^I  am  ignorant,  and  we  never  observed  the 
laws,  but  lived  among  Christians  just  as  they  d^ 
But  I  lu^ve  lieard  my  father  laugh  at  the  strict- 
ness of  the  Jews  about  their  f<»d  imd  all  cus- 
toms, and  their  not  HUng  Christians.  I  thhik 
my  mother  was  strict;  but  rtie  could  never  want 
me  not  to  like  those  wlio  aro  better  to  me  ttoi 
any  of  my  own  people  I  have  ever  known.  I 
think  I  cooM  obey  hi  other  things  that  she  wish- 
ed, but  not  in  that  It  Is  so  much  escsier  to  me 
to  sharo  hi  love  than  in  hatred.  I  remember  a 
play  I  read  in  German— einoe  I  have  been  here^ 
it  has  come  into  my  min4-*whero  the  herotoe 
says  somethfaig  like  that** 

«<  Aniiff<m»,''  said  Deronda. 

'^  Ah,  you  know  it.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
my  motlier  woiM  wish  me  not  to  love  my  best 
friends.  She  would  be  grateful  to  them.**  Hero 
Mirah  had  turned  to  Mrs.  Meyrick,  and,  with  a 
sudden  lighting  up  of  her  whole  eountenanee, 
she  said,  ^Oh,  ^  we  ever  do  meet  and  knew  eadi 
other  as  we  aro  now,  so  that  I  could  tell  what 
would  comfort  her,  I  should  be  so  full  of  blessed- 
ness, my  soul  w^ould  know  no  wnnt  but  to  love 
herl»» 

"<  Ood  bless  you,  diiM  r  said  Mrs.  Meyrick,  the 
words  esoaping  Invohmtarily  from  her  motberty 
heart  But  to  reUeve  Hie  stndn  of  feeling,  she 
looked  at  Deronda  and  said:  ^It  is  curious  that 
Mirah,  who  remembers  her  mother  so  well,  it  li 
as  tf  she  saw  tier,  can  not  reeaU  her  brother  the 
least  bit,  except  tiie  feeling  of  having  been  ea^ 
ried  by  him  when  she  was  tired,  aBd  of  Us  being 
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near  ber  when  the  was  in  her  mother's  Up.  It 
moBt  be  thiU  he  wis  nrely  at  home.  He  was 
•Ireftdj  grown  up.  It  is  a  |^  her  brother  should 
be  qvke  a  stmnger  to  her.** 

''He  is  good;  I  leel  sure  Bsra  is  good,*'  said 
IDrah,  eagerhr.  **He  loved  my  mother— he  would 
take  care  of  hec  I  remember  more  of  him  than 
that.  I  ronember  mj  mother's  Toice  <mce  call- 
ing, '  Ezra  1'  and  then  his  answering  frcmi  the 
distanoe,  '  Motiier !« "— Jf  irah  had  dianged  her 
Toiee  a  little  in  each  of  these  wends,  and  had 
giTvn  tbem  a  kning  intonation—^  and  then  he 
came  cloee  to  ns.  I  feel  sure  he  is  good.  I  have 
ahrajs  taken  comfbfi  from  that" 

It  was  impossible  to  answer  this  either  with 
agreement  or  doubt  Mrs.  If  eyriok  and  Deronda 
exchanged  a  quick  glanoe:  atx>ut  this  brother 
she  feh  as  painfully  dubknis  as  he  did.  But  Mi- 
rah  went  on,  absorbed  in  her  memories : 

**Is  it  not  wonderful  how  I  remember  the 
v«ioes  better  than  any  thing  else?  I  think  they 
must  go  deeper  into  us  than  other  things.  I 
haiv  citen  fimcied  heaven  miglit  be  miule  of 


''like  your  singing— yes,"  said  Ifab,  who  had 
hitherto  kept  a  modest  ulenoe,  and  now  spoke 
bashfully,  as  was  her  wont  in  the  presence  of 
Prince  Oamaralaman.  <'Ma,  do  ask  Mirah  to 
sing.    Mr.  Deronda  has  net  heard  her." 

**  Would  it  be  disagreeable  to  you  to  sing  now  ?" 
sud  Dennda,  with  a  more  deferential  gentleness 
than  he  had  ever  been  oonsokNis  of  before. 

''Oh,IshaUlikeit,"s^liirah.  ''My  voice 
has  come  back  a  little  with  rest" 

Fsrfaaps  her  ease  of  msnner  was  due  to  some- 
tiiing  more  than  the  simpHcity  of  her  nature. 
The  circumstances  of  her  life  had  made  her 
think  of  evefy  thhig  she  did  as  work  demand^ 
fnok  her,  in  which  affectation  had  nothing  to  do; 
^and  abe  had  begun  her  work  before  Mlf-con- 
eriouancso  was  bom. 

She  immediately  rose  and  went  to  the  piano— 
a  ioaMwhat  worn  instrument  tliat  seemed  to  get 
the  betto-  of  its  infirmities  under  the  inn  touch 
of  her  small  fingers  as  she  prahided.  Deronda 
placed  himself  where  he  eould  see  her  while  she 
8ang4  And  she  took  every  thing  as  quietly  as  if 
she  had  been  a  diHd  gofaig  to  breakfast 

Imagine  her— H  is  always  good  to  imagine  a 
human  creature  in  whiun  bodily  h>velines8  seems 
as  properly  one  with  the  entire  being  as  the  bodi- 
ly iDvriittess  ef  those  wondrous  transparent  orbs 
of  life  that  we  find  in  the  sea— imagine  her  with 
her  dark  hair  brushed  feom  her  teo^iles,  but  yet 
showinfl;  certain  tiny  rings  tliere  wliich  had  cun- 
ningly found  their  own  way  bask,  the  mass  of  it 
hanghig  behind  just  to  the  nape  of  the  little  neck 
in  curly  fibres,  nieh  as  renew  themselves  at  their 
own  will  after  being  bathed  into  staightness  like 
that  of  water.gmsses.  Then  see  the  perfect 
cameo  h»  proffie  makes,  out  in  a  duskkh  shell 
where  by  some  happy  fortune  there  pierced  a 
gem-like  darkness  for  the  eye  and  eyebrow;  the 
delicate  nostrils  defined  enou^  to  be  ready  for 
seoritive  movements,  the  finished  ear,  the  firm 
enrvea  of  the  4biA  and  aack  eaterh^  into  the  ex- 
prcsste  e£  a  rsfinsmsat  wUeh  was  not  feeble- 


«  Beethoven's  "Per  pieU  non  dinni 
ad&t,"  with  a  subdued  but  searohing  pathos 
"  '  I  had  that  essential  of  perfoct  efaiging,  the 
;  one  oblivious  of  art  or  manner,  and  only 


possessing  one  with  the  song.  It  was  the  sort  of 
voice  that  gives  ^e  impression  of  being  meant, 
like  a  bird's  wooing,  for  an  audience  near  and 
bebved.  Deronda  began  by  looking  at  her,  but 
fdt  himself  presently  covering  his  ^es  with  his 
hand,  wanting  to  seclude  the  mdody  kt  darkness ; 
then  he  reframed  from  what  might  seem  oddity, 
and  was  ready  to  meet  the  k)ok  of  mute  ^peal 
which  die  turned  toward  him  at  the  end 

"I  think  I  never  enjoyed  a  song  more  than 
that,"  he  said,  gratefully. 

"Yon  like  my  shiging?  I  am  so  glad," she 
said,  with  a  smUe  of  delight  "  It  has  been  a 
great  pain  to  me,  because  it  failed  in  what  it  was 
wanted  for.  But  now  we  think  I  can  use  it  to 
get  my  bread.  I  have  really  been  taught  well 
And  now  I  have  two  pupils,  that  Miss  Meyrick 
found  for  me.  They  pay  me  nearly  two  crowns 
for  their  two  lessons." 

"  I  tidnk  I  know  some  ladies  who  would  find 
you  many  pupils  after  Christmas,"  said  Deronda. 
"  You  would  not  mind  singing  before  any  <me  who 
wished  to  hear  you?" 

"Oh  no;  I  want  to  do  something  to  get  money. 
I  cottkl  teach  reading  and  speaking,  Mn.  Meyrick 
thinks.  But  if  no  one  would  learn  of  me,  that  is 
diflcolt"  Mirah  smiled  with  a  touch  of  merri- 
ment he  had  not  seen  in  her  before.  "I  dare  say 
I  ahould  find  her  poor— I  mean  my  mother.  I 
should  want  to  get  money  for  her.  And  I  can 
iu>t  always  live  on  charity;  though"— here  she 
turned  so  as  to  take  all  three  of  her  companions 
in  one  glance—"  it  is  the  sweetest  chari^  in  all 
the  worid." 

"I  should  tUnk  you  can  get  rich,"  said  Denuw 
da,  smiling.  "  Oreat  ladies  will  perhaps  like  you 
to  teach  their  daughters.  We  shall  sea  But 
now,  do  sing  again  to  us." 

She  went  on  willingly,  sm^ing  with  ready  m^n- 
ory  various  things  l^  Gordi^imi  and  Schubert ; 
then,  when  she  had  left  the  piano,  Mab  sakl,  en- 
tueatingly,  "Oh,  Mirah,  if  you  wooM  not  ndnd 
singing  Uie  little  hymn." 

"It  is  tooohikUsh,"8aid]firah.  "It  is  like 
lisping." 

"What  is  the  hymn?"  said  Deionda. 

"It  is  tiie  Hebrew  hymn  she  remembers  her 
mother  singing  over  her  when  she  lay  in  her  cot," 
said  Mrs.  Meyrick. 

"  I  should  like  yery  much  to  hear  ft,"  said  De- 
ronda, "if  you  tUnk  I  am  worthy  to  hear  what  is 
so  sacaped." 

"I  wiU  shig  it  if  you  like,"  said  JOrah,  "but 
I  don't  aing  real  words— only  here  and  there  a 
syllable  like  hers— the  rest  is  lisping.  Do  you 
know  Hebrew?  because  if  you  do,  my  singing  will 
seem  ehikBsh  nonsense." 

Deronda  shook  his  head.  "It  will  be  quite 
good  Hebrew  to  me." 

Mirah  crossed  her  little  feet  and  hands  in  her 
easiest  attitude,  and  then  lifted  up  her  head  at  an 
auffle  which  seemed  to  be  directed  to  some  in- 
visible face  bent  over  her,  while  she  sang  a  little 
l^am  of  quaint  melancholy  inter^ds,  with  syl- 
hbim  that  really  seestied  chihlish  lisping  to  her 
audience;  but  the  voice  in  which  she  gave  it  forth 
had  gathered  even  a  sweeter,  more  cooing  tenda- 
nces than  was  heard  in  her  other  eongs. 

"If  I  were  ever  to  know  the  real  words,  I 
should  still  go  on  in  my  old  way  with  them,"  said 
Mirah,  when  she  had  repeated  the  hymn  several 
times. 
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»*  Why  not  ?"  Baid  Deronda.  **  The  lisped  eyl- 
lables  are  very  full  of  meaning.** 

'<  Tee,  indeed/*  said  Mrs.  Mejrick.  *<  A  mother 
hears  something  like  a  lisp  in  her  children's  talk 
to  the  very  last  Their  words  are  not  just  what 
every  body  else  says,  though  they  may  be  spelled 
the  same.  If  I  were  to  live  till  my  Hans  got  old, 
I  should  still  see  the  boy  in  him.  A  mother's 
love,  I  often  say,  is  like  a  tree  that  has  got  all  the 
wood  in  it^  from  the  very  first  it  made.** 

'*Is  not  that  the  way  with  friendship  too?** 
said  Deronda,  smiUng.  ^  We  must  not  let  moth- 
ers be  too  arrogant.** 

The  bright  little  woman  shook  her  head  oyer 
her  dammg. 

^  It  is  easier  to  find  an  old  mother  than  an  old 
friend.  Friendships  begin  with  liking  or  grati- 
tude—roots that  can  Iw  pulled  up.  Holer's 
love  begins  deeper  down.** 

**  Like  what  yon  were  saying  about  the  influ- 
ence of  voices,**  said  Deronda,  looking  at  Mirah. 
**  I  don*t  think  your  hymn  would  have  had  more 
expression  for  me  if  I  had  known  the  words.  I 
went  to  the  synagogue  at  Frankfort  before  I  came 
home,  and  the  service  impressed  me  just  as  much 
as  if  I  had  followed  the  words — perhaps  more." 

*^  Oh,  was  it  great  to  you  f  Did  it  go  to  your 
heart?**  said  Mirah,  eageriy.  **l  thcmsht  none 
but  oor  people  would  feel  that  I  thought  it  was 
aU  shut  away  like  a  river  in  a  deep  va&y,  where 
only  heaven  saw — ^I  mean — ^**  She  hesitated,  feel- 
ing that  she  could  not  disentangle  her  thought 
from  its  imagery. 

'*  I  understand,**  said  Deronda.  **  But  there  is 
not  really  such  a  separations-deeper  down,  as 
Mrs.  Meyricksays.  Our  religion  is  chiefly  a  He- 
brew religion ;  and  since  Jews  are  men,  their  re- 
ligious feelings  must  have  much  in  common  with 
those  of  other  men,  just  as  their  poetry,  though 
in  one  sense  peculiar,  has  a  great  deal  in  com- 
mon with  the  poetry  c^  other  nations.  Still  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  a  Jew  would  feel  the  forms 
of  his  people's  religion  more  than  one  of  another 
race-— and  yet'* — £sre  Deronda  hesitated  in  his 
turn — "that  is  perhaps  not  always  so.*' 

**  Ah,  no,**  said  Mirah,  sadly.  "*  I  have  seen  that 
I  have  seen  them  mock.  Is  it  not  like  mocking 
your  parents  t— like  rejoicbig  in  your  parents* 
shame?** 

"  Some  minds  naturally  rebel  against  whatever 
they  were  brought  up  in,  and  like  the  opposite: 
they  see  the  faults  in  what  is  nearest  to  them,** 
said  Deronda,  apologetk»illy. 

"  But  you  are  not  Uke  that,'*  said  Mirah,  look. 
ing  at  him  with  unoonsdoos  fixedness. 

"No,  I  think  not,**  said  Deronda;  "but  you 
Imow  I  was  not  brought  up  as  a  Jew.'* 

"  Ah,  I  am  always  forgetting,"  said  Mirah,  with 
a  look  of  disappointed  recollection,  and  slightly 
blushing. 

Deronda  also  felt  rather  embarrassed,  and  there 
WHS  hh  Q  VI  k  Ward  pauae,  whicb  he  put  4iQ  end  to 
by  pa  ling,  [ylny  fully, 

**  Wliiclicver  way  we  take  it,  we  hare  to  tol*?r- 
&te  cuch  other;  for  if  we  all  went  m  op]>a«ttiDti 
li  our  teodiicg,  we  mmt  end  in  differeiDce,  just 
llip  vnine." 

**To  be  pure,  Wg  should  ro  on  fate^tv  in 
t%iagf,"  BJijd  Mn.  MejriLk,  "  I  think  it  is  vory 
W«lk>ii)tiii1(Hl  to  ntaktf  your  crc«d  up  by  tht*  rule 
of  coutmrf.  Still,  oik  may  honor  oni^'g  par«nU 
wttbmit  t^^wing  lihelr  notions  «:uiGtiT,  any  more 


than  the  exact  cut  of  their  clothing.  My  father 
was  a  Scotch  Calvinist  and  my  mother  was  a 
French  Calvinist:  I  am  neither  quite  Scotch,  nor 
quite  French,  nor  two  Calvinists  rolled  into  onc^ 
yet  I  honor  my  parents*  memory.*' 

"But  I  could  not  make  myself  not  a  Jewess," 
said  Mirah,  insistently,  "even  if  I  changed  mv 
belief." 

"No,  my  dear.  But  if  Jews  and  Jewesses 
went  on  changing  thdr  religion,  and  making  no 
difference  between  themselves  and  Christians, 
there  would  come  a  time  when  there  would  be 
no  Jews  to  be  seen,"  said  Mrs.  Meyrick,  taking 
that  consummation  very  cheerfully. 

"Oh, please  not  to  say  that,**  said  Murah,  the 
tears  gathering.  "It  is  the  first  unkhid  thmg 
you  ever  said.  I  will  not  beghi  that  I  will  nev- 
er separate  myself  from  my  mother's  people.  I 
was  forced  to  fly  from  my  father ;  but  if  he  came 
back  in  age  and  weakness  and  want,  and  needed 
me,  should  I  say,  ^This  is  not  my  father?*  If  he 
had  shame,  I  most  share  it.  It  was  he  who  was 
given  to  me  for  my  father,  and  not  another.  And 
so  it  is  with  my  people.  I  will  always  be  a  Jew- 
ess.  I  will  love  Christians  when  they  are  good, 
like  you.  But  I  will  always  cling  to  my  people. 
I  will  always  worship  with  them.'* 

As  Mirah  had  gone  On  speaking  she  had  be- 
come possessed  with  a  sorrowful  passion — fer- 
vent, not  violent  Holding  her  little  hands  tightly 
clasped  and  looking  at  Mrs.  Meyriok  with  beseedi- 
ing,  she  seemed  to  Deronda  a  personification  of 
that  spirit  which  impelled  men  after  a  long  inher- 
itance of  professed  Catholicism  to  leave  wealth 
and  high  pkce,  and  risk  thnr  lives  in  flight,  that 
they  might  johi  their  own  people  and  say, "  I  am 
a  Jew.** 

"Mirah,  Mu«h,  my  dear  chiM,  yon  mistake 
me  I'*  said  Mrs.  Meyrick,  ahtrmed.  "  God  forbid 
I  should  want  yon  to  do  any  thing  against  your 
conscience !  I  was  only  saying  what  might  be  if 
the  worid  went  on^  But  I  hMl  better  hive  left 
the  world  alone,  and  not  wanted  to  be  overwise. 
Foigive  me,  come !  we  will  not  try  to  take  you 
from  any  body  you  feel  has  more  right  to  yon.'* 

"I  would  do  any  thing  else  for  you.  I  owe 
you  my  life,*'  said  Mirah,  not  yet  qnite  calm. 

"Hush,  hush,  now,**  saki  Mrs.  Meyrick.  "I 
have  been  punished  enough  for  wagging  my 
tongue  foolishly — making  an  almanac  for  the 
Millennium,  as  my  husband  used  to  say.*' 

"But  eveiy  thing  in  the  world  must  come  to 
an  end  some  time.  We  must  bear  to  think  of 
that,'*  said  Mab,  unable  to  hold  her  peace  on  this 
point  She  had  ahready  suffered  frcoi  a  bondage 
of  tongue  which  threatened  to  beoome  severe  if 
Mirah  were  to  be  too  much  indulged  in  this  in- 
convenient susceptibility  to  innocent  remarks. 

Deronda  smiled  at  the  irregular  blonde  face, 
brought  into  strange  contrast  by  the  side  of 
Mirah*s— smiled,  Mab  thought,  rather  sareastic- 
ally  as  lie  eall,  "Tlkflt  prospect  of  every  thing 
eomLui;  to  na  eoil  wiU  not  ^^lide  iia  far  m  prac- 
tice. Mirah'."!  fei^gs^  abe  Uilb  u^  are  ooncetned 
with  wJiat  U," 

Mab  wai  confused  and  wished  sbi  had  not 
ppokeHf  slaoe  Mr.  Deronda  B«<mif>d  to  think  that 
a  be  had  found  fault  with  Mimh ;  l>ut  to  have 
Bpokeo  once  is  a  t jnmitou^  roai^oii  for  apcakhig 
agg^io,  and  she  said, 

''  I  oaly  m^ui  that  we  mu^  Imve  coursige  to 
hmit  thing^^  oka  there  la  hardly  any  thing  wo  can 
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talkaboQt**  Msb  felt  herself  mumswenble  here, 
iDctining  to  the  opinkm  of  SocrtteB,  **  What  mo- 
tive hu  A  man  to  lire,  if  not  for  the  pleasures  of 
disoonrser 

Derooda  took  his  leave  soon  after,  and  when 
Mrs.  Meyriek  went  outside  with  him  to  exdiange 
a  few  words  about  Mirah,  he  said, '*  Hans  is  to  sluure 
my  chambers  when  he  comes  at  Christmas.'* 

""Too  have  written  to  Rome  about  that?"  said 
Mis.  Mejrick,  her  face  Ughtfaig  u^  **How  tctj 
good  and  tfaou^tfnl  of  youl  Ton  mentioned 
Miimh^thent" 

**  Yea,  I  referred  to  her.  I  eonduded  he  knew 
erery  thing  from  you.** 

^  I  must  confess  my  folly.  I  have  not  yet  writ- 
ten a  word  about  her.  I  have  always  been  mean- 
ing to  do  it,  and  yet  have  ended  my  letter  without 
saying  a  word.  And  I  told  the  girls  to  leave  it  to 
me.    However ! — ^Thank  you  a  thousand  times." 

Denmda  divined  something  of  what  was  in  the 
mother's  mind,  and  his  divination  re-enforoed  a 
certain  anxiety  already  present  in  him.  His  in- 
ward colloquy  was  not  soothing.  He  said  to  him- 
self that  no  man  could  see  this  exquidte  creature 
widiont  feelhig  it  possible  to  fall  hi  kive  with  her; 
but  all  the  fervor  of  his  nature  was  engaged  on 
the  side  of  precaution.  There  are  personages  who 
feel  themselves  tragic  because  they  march  hito  a 
palpable  motass,  dragging  another  with  them,  and 
thai  ciy  out  against  all  the  gods.  Deronda's 
nand  was  strongly  set  against  imitating  them. 

^  I  have  my  hands  on  the  reins  now,"  he  thought, 
**  and  I  will  not  dn^  them.  I  shall  go  there  as 
little  as  possibfe." 

He  saw  the  reasons  acting  themselves  out  be- 
foTO  him.  How  could  he  be  Mirah's  guardian  and 
dahn  to  unite  wHh  Mrs.  If  e^irick,  to  whose  charge 
he  had  committed  her,  if  he  showed  himself  as  a 
lover— whom  she  did  not  love— whom  she  would 
not  marry  t  And  if  he  encouraged  any  germ  of 
lover's  f  eelinff  In  hiuiself  ,  it  would  lead  up  to  that 
Issue.  Miralrs  was  not  a  nature  that  would  bear 
diriding  against  itself;  and  even  if  love  won  her 
consent  to  marry  a  man  who  was  not  of  her  race 
and  religion,  she  would  never  be  happy  hi  acting 
agidnst  that  strong  native  bias  which  would  still 
mtOL  in  her  consdence  as  remorse. 

Seronda  saw  these  consequences  as  we  see  any 
danger  of  marring  our  own  work  well  begun.  It 
was  a  delight  to  have  rescued  this  child  acquaint- 
ed with  sorrow,  and  to  think  of  having  placed  her 
little  feet  in  protected  paths.  The  creature  we 
h^  to  save,  though  only  a  half-reared  Hnnet, 
bruijed  and  lost  by  the  way-side — how  we  watch 
and  fence  it,  and  dote  on  its  signs  of  recovery  I 
Our  pride  becomes  lovmg,  our  self  is  a  noi«elf 
for  whose  sake  we  become  virtuous,  when  we  set 
to  some  hidden  work  of  reclaiming  a  life  from 
misery  and  look  for  our  triumph  hi  the  secret  joy 
—''This  one  Is  the  better  for  me." 

**!  would  as  soon  hold  out  my  finger  to  be  bit- 
ten off  as  set  about  spoiling  her  peace,"  said  De- 
ronda.  **It  was  one  of  the  rarest  bits  of  fortune 
that  I  should  have  had  friends  like  the  Meyrioks 
to  pboe  her  with— generous,  deHoate  friends  with- 
out any  loftiness  in  their  ways,  so  that  her  depoid- 
enee  on  them  to  not  only  safety,  but  happiness. 
There  could  be  no  refuge  to  replace  Uui^  if  it 
were  bsc^MQ  up.  But  what  to  the  use  of  my  tak- 
mg  the  vows  and  settling  every  thmg  as  it  should 
be,  if  that  maipkit  Hans  comes  and  upsets  it  all  ?" 

Few  things  were  more  likely.   Hans  was  made 


for  mishaps :  hto  very  lunbs  seemed  more  break- 
able than  other  people's — ^hto  eyes  more  of  a  re- 
sort for  uninrited  flies  and  other  irritating  guests. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  forbid  Hans's  coming  to 
London.  He  was  intending  to  get  a  studio  there 
and  make  it  hto  chief  home ;  and  to  propose  that 
he  should  defer  coming  on  some  ostensible  ground, 
concealing  the  real  motive  of  winnii^  time  for 
Mirah's  position  to  become  more  connnned  and 
independent,  was  impracticable.  Having  no  oth- 
er resource,  Deronda  tried  to  believe  that  both 
he  and  Mra.  Meyriek  were  fooUshly  troubling 
themselves  about  one  of  those  endless  things 
called  probabilities,  which* never  occur;  but  he 
did  not  quite  succeed  in  hto  trying;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  found  himself  going  hiwardly  through 
a  scene  where,  on  the  &«t  cuscoveiy  of  Hans's 
inclination,  he  gave  him  a  very  energetic  warning 
— suddenly  checked,  however,  by  uie  suspicion 
of  personal  feeUng  that  hto  warmth  might  he  cre- 
ating in  Hans.  He  could  come  to  no  resirit,  but 
that  the  position  was  pecultor,  and  that  he  could 
make  no  further  provision  against  dangers  until 
they  came  nearer.  To  save  an  unhappy  Jewess 
from  drowning  herself  would  not  have  seemed  a 
startling  variation  among  police  reports ;  but  to 
discover  in  her  so  rare  a  creature  as  Mirah  was 
an  exoepticmal  event  which  might  well  bring  ex- 
ceptional consequences.  Deronda  would  not  let 
himself  for  a  moment  dwell  on  any  supposition 
that  the  consequences  misht  enter  deeply  hito 
hto  own  life.  The  image  <»  Mirah  had  never  yet 
had  that  penetrating  radtotion  which  would  have 
been  given  to  it  by  the  idea  of  her  loving  him. 
When  thto  sort  <tf  effiuenoe  to  absent  frun  the 
fancy  (whether  from  the  fact  or  notX  a  man  may 
go  far  in  devotedness  without  perturbation. 

As  to  the  search  for  Mirah's  mother  and  broth- 
er, Deronda  took  what  she  had  said  to-day  as  a 
warrant  for  deferring  any  immedtote  measures. 
Hto  conscience  was  not  quite  easy  in  thto  desire 
for  deUy,  any  more  than  it  was  quite  easy  in  hto 
not  attempting  to  learn  the  truth  about  hto  own 
mother:  in  both  cases  he  felt  that  thwe  might  be 
an  unfulfilled  duty  to  a  parent,  but  in  both  cases 
there  was  an  overpowering  repugnance  to  the 
possible  truth,  whidi  threw  a  turning  weight  into 
the  scale  of  argument. 

*' At  least,  I  will  k)ok  about,"  was  hto  final  dc^ 
termination.  *^  I  mav  find  some  special  Jewtoh 
maehhiery.    I  will  wait  till  after  Christmas." 

What  should  we  all  do  without  the  calendar, 
when  we  want  to  put  off  a  disagreeable  duty?  The 
admirable  arrangements  of  the  solar  system,  by 
which  our  time  to  measured,  always  supply  us 
with  a  term  before  which  it  to  hardly  wortn  iriiUe 
to  set  about  any  thing  we  are  disinclined  to. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

"  No  man,**  sitys  a  Rabbi,  by  way  of  lodifputable  In- 
stance, **  may  turn  tho  boDes  of  bu  father  and  mother 
into  BpoGoe^— «are  that  hto  hearers  felt  the  checks 
against  that  form  of  economy.  The  market  for  spoona 
baa  never  expanded  enoogh  fOr  any  one  to  aay,  '*  Why 
not?"  and  to  argue  that  nnman  progrcae  lies  in  aucn 
an  application  of  material.  The  only  check  to  be  al- 
leged to  a  sentiment,  wMch  will  coerce  none  who  do 
not  hold  that  ssntlmenU  are  the  better  part  of  the 
world's  wealttu 

DnoHDA  meanwhile  took  to  a  less  fashionable 
form  of  exercise  than  riding  in  Rotten  Row.  His 
went  often  rambling  in  those  parts  of  London 
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which  are  most  inhalnted  by  coramon  Jews :  he 
walked  to  the  synaffogues  at  times  of  seirioe,  he 
looked  into  shops,  he  obsenred  faces— a  process 
not  very  promising  of  particular  disoorery.  l¥hy 
did  he  not  address  himself  to  an  infiuential  BabM 
or  other  member  of  a  Jewish  community,  to  con- 
sult on  the  chances  of  findmg  a  mother  named 
Ck>hen,  with  a  son  named  Sxra,  and  a  lost  daughter 
named  Mirah?  He  thought  of  doing  so--after 
Christmas.  The  fact  was,  notwithstanding  all  his 
senseof  poetry  hi  common  things,  Derooda,  where 
a  keen  personal  interest  was  aroused,  could  not, 
more  than  the  rest  of  us,  continuously  escape  suf- 
fering from  the  pressure  of  that  hard,  unaccom- 
modating Actual,  which  has  nerer  consulted  our 
taste  and  is  entirely  unselect  Enthusiasm,  we 
know,  dwells  at  ease  among  ideas,  tolerates  garlic 
breathed  in  the  If  iddle  Ages,  and  sees  no  shabbi- 
ness  in  the  official  trappings  of  dasdc  proces- 
sions :  it  gets  squeamish  idien  ideals  press  upon 
it  as  somethhig  wannly  incarnate,  and  can  hardly 
face  them  without  fainting.  Lying  dreandly  in  a 
boat,  imagining  one's  self  in  quest  of  a  beautiful 
maiden's  relatives  in  Cordova,  elbowed  by  Jews  in 
the  time  of  Ibn-Gebirol,  all  the  physical  hicidents 
can  be  borne  without  shock.  Or  if  the  scenery 
of  St  Mary  Axe  and  Whitecfaapel  were  imagina- 
tively transported  to  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  at 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  in  the  ears 
listenfaig  for  the  signals  of  the  Messiah  the  Hep  1 
Hep  1  Hep  I  of  the  Crusaders  came  like  the  bay 
of  blood-hounds;  and  in  the  presence  of  those 
devilish  missionaries  with  sword  and  fire-brand 
the  crouching  figure  of  the  reviled  Jew  turned 
round  erect,  heroic,  flashing  with  sublime  con- 
stancy in  the  f^oe  of  torture  and  death— ^wfaat 
would  the  dingy  shops  and  unbeautif ul  faces  sig- 
nify to  the  thiw  of  contemplative  emotion  t  But 
the  fervor  of  sympathy  with  whidi  we  contem- 
plate a  grandiose  martyrdom  is  feeble  compared 
with  the  enthusiasm  that  keeps  unslacked  where 
there  is  no  danger,  no  challenge — nothing  but 
impartial  mid-day  ^ling  on  commonplace,  per- 
haps half-repulsbe,  objects  which  are  real^  the 
beloved  ideas  made  flesh.  Here  undoubtedly  lies 
the  diief  poetic  energy:  fai  the  force  of  imagina- 
tion that  pierces  or  exalts  the  solid  fsct,  histead  of 
floating  among  cloud-pictures.  To  gloiy  in  a  pio- 
phetic  vision  of  knowledge  covering  the  earth  is 
an  easier  exerdse  of  benevhig  imagmation  tlnn 
to  see  its  beginning  in  newspaper  placards  star- 
ing  at  you  from  a  bridge  beyond  the  com  fields ; 
and  it  might  well  happen  to  most  of  us  dainty 
people  that  we  were  in  the  thick  of  the  battle  of 
Armageddon  without  being  aware  of  any  thing 
more  than  the  annoyance  of  a  little  explosive 
smoke  and  struggling  on  the  ground  immcwtiately 
about  us. 

It  lay  hi  Deronda^s  nature  usually  to  contemn 
the  feeble,  fastidious  sympathy  which  shrinks 
from  the  broad  life  of  mankind ;  but  now,  with 
Mirah  before  him  as  a  Hving  reality  whose  ex- 

Serience  he  had  to  care  for,  he  saw  every  common 
ew  and  Jewess  in  the  li^t  of  comparison  with 
her,  and  had  a  presentiment  of  the  oolMsion  be- 
tween her  idea  of  the  unknown  mother  and  brother 
and  the  discovered  fact— a  presentiment  all  the 
keener  in  hhn  because  of  a  suppiessed  conscious- 
ness that  a  not  unlike  possibility  of  ooIUslon 
might  lie  hiddes  in  his  own  lot  Not  that  he 
would  have  looked  with  more  oomplaoency  of 
expectation  at  wealthy  Jews,  outdoing  the  lords 


of  the  Philistines  In  their  sports ;  but  dnee  there 
was  no  likelihood  of  Mirah's  friends  being  found 
among  that  dass,  their  habits  did  not  immediate- 
ly affect  him.  In  this  mood  he  rambled,  without 
expectation  of  a  more  pregnant  result  than  a  lit- 
tle preparation  of  hb  own  mind,  perhaps  for  fti- 
ture  theorizing  as  well  as  practice— very  mudi 
as  if,  Mirah  bdng  related  to  Wdah  m^ers,  he 
had  gone  to  look  more  closdy  at  the  ways  of 
those  people,  not  without  wishing  at  tiie  same 
time  to  get  a  Bttie  light  of  detail  on  the  history 
of  Strikes. 

He  really  did  not  long  to  find  any  body  in  par- 
ticular ;  and  when,  as  his  habit  was,  he  looked  at 
tiie  name  over  a  ^op  door,  he  was  well  ecmtent 
that  it  was  not  Ezra  Cohen.  I  confess  he  par- 
ticulariy  desired  that  Bsra  Cohen  shoidd  not  keep 
a  shop.  Wishes  are  held  to beominous;  accord- 
ing to  which  beMef  the  order  of  the  worid  is  so 
arranged  that  if  you  have  an  impious  objection 
to  a  squint,  your  offspring  is  the  mote  likely  to 
be  bom  with  one ;  also,  tiuit  if  you  happoied  to 
dedre  a  squhit,  you  would  not  get  it  1^  de- 
sponding view  of  probability  the  hopeful  entirely 
reject,  taking  their  wishes  as  good  and  sufficiettt 
security  for  all  Unds  of  fulfiUment  Who  is  ab- 
solutely neutral  t  Deronda  happen^  one  morn- 
ing to  torn  into  a  little  side  street  out  of  the  noise 
and  obstructions  of  Holbom,  Idt  tiie  soile  dip 
on  the  despondii^  side. 

He  was  ratiier  tired  of  the  strsets,  and  had 
paused  to  hall  a  hansom  cab  which  be  saw  com- 
ing, wlien  his  attention  was  caught  by  some  fine 
old  clasps  in  chased  silver  displayed  in  the  win- 
dow at  his  rMit  hand,  ffis  first  thoo^t  was 
that  Lady  Mamncer,  who  had  a  strietiy  Pnotest- 
ant  taste  for  such  Catholic  spoils,  might  like  to 
have  these  missal  dasps  turniDd  into  a  braodet ; 
then  his  eyes  traveled  over  the  other  eonteots  of 
the  window,  and  he  saw  that  tiie  shop  was  that 
kind  of  pawnbroker's  where  tiie  lead  is  given  to 
jewelry,  lace,  and  all  equivocal  objects  introduced 
MBhric-d-ir&e,  A  placard  in  one  comer  announced, 
Watehm  amd  Jtwiry  exehampmi  amd  rtpaireeL  But 
his  survey  had  been  noticed  from  within,  and  a 
figure  appeared  at  the  door,  looking  nrand  at 
him  and  saying,  in  a  tone  of  oordial  eneoumge- 
ment,  ^  Good-day,  Sfa*.'*  The  faistant  was  enoi^ 
for  Derooda  to  see  that  the  face,  unmistekauy 
Jewish,  belonged  to  a  youns  man  about  thirty; 
and  windng  from  tiie  shop-keeper's  persuasive- 
ness  that  would  probably  follow,  he  had  no  soon- 
er returned  the  **  good-day"  than  he  passed  to 
the  other  side  of  the  street  and  beckoned  to  the 
cabman  to  draw  up  there.  IVom  that  station  be 
saw  the  name  over  the  shop  window — &ta  CbAm. 

There  mig^t  be  a  hundred  Ezra  Cohens  letter 
ed  above  shop  windows,  but  Deronda  had  not  seen 
them.  Probably  the  young  man  interested  in  a 
posrible  customer  was  Ezra  himself ;  and  he  was 
about  the  age  to  be  expected  in  Misah's  brother, 
who  was  grown  up  while  she  was  still  a  little 
child.  But  Deronda's  first  endeavor  as  he  drove 
homeward  waste  convince  himself  that  there  was 
not  the  sligfatest  warrantable  presumption  of  this 
Ezra  being  Mirah*s  brother;  and  next»  that  even 
if,  in  spite  of  good  reasoning,  he  turned  oat  to  be 
that  brother,  while  on  inquiry  tiie  motirar  was 
found  to  be  dead,  it  was  not  hie— Do^nda's — 
duty  to  make  known  the  discovery  to  Mirah.  Ip 
inconvenient  dlsturbanee  of  this  oondnslon  there 
his  latdy  acquired  knowledgo  that  Mirah 
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hftTe  a  NligkMiB  desire  to  knoir  of  her 
Dfeother'e  death,  and  also  to  learn  whedier  her 
bvoilier  were  Iniag.  Hoir  far  was  he  justified  in 
determining  another  life  by  hie  own  notiona? 
Wee  it  not  hie  secret  ONnplaint  against  the  way 
In  which  others  had  ordered  his  own  life  that  he 
had  not  open  daylight  on  all  its  relations,  so  that 
be  had  not,  like  other  men,  the  full  gnidanoe  of 
primary  dutieef 

The  Spim^Uto  reUef  from  this  inward  debate 
wae  the  reflectloii  that  he  had  not  yet  made  any 
real  disooreiy,  and  that  by  looking  into  the  facts 
more  ckwely  he.sheuld  be  certified  that  there 
wae  no  demand  on  Um  for  any  decision  whatever. 
He  itttraded  to  return  to  that  shop  as  soon  as  he 
eonld  oonteniently,  and  buy  the  daspe  for  Lady 
IfaBiBger.  But  he  was  hindered  for  several  days 
by  Sr  Hago^  who^  about  to  make  an  after-dinner 
apeedi  on  a  burning  topks,  wanted  Deronda  to 
foram  for  hhn  on  the  legal  part  of  the  questkm, 
beeues  wasting  time  every  day  on  argument 
which  always  ended  in  a  drawn  battle^  As  on 
many  other  questioDS,  ther  held  different  sides; 
but  Bt  Hugo  did  not  mindihis,  and  whenDeron- 
da  put  his  point  w^  said,  with  a  mixture  of  sat- 
isfiMtioa  and  regret: 

^'Confound  it,  Dan!  why  don't  you  make  an 
opportunity  of  saying  these  things  in  pubUc? 
TonVe  wrong,  you  know.  Tou  won't  succeed. 
You're  got  the  massiTe  sentiment,  the  heavy  ar- 
tlflefy,  of  the  country  agaUist  you.  Bat  it's  all 
the  better  ground  for  a  young  man  to  display 
hiras^on.  When  I  was  your  age,  I  should  have 
taken  it.  And  it  would  be  quite  as  wdl  lor  you 
to  be  in  opposition  to  me  here  and  there.  It 
weald  throw  you  more  into  relief.  If  you  would 
seise  an  occasion  of  this  sort  to  make  an  impres- 
sion, you  nd^  be  in  Parliament  in  no  time. 
And  yon  know  that  would  gratify  me." 

**  I  am  Sony  not  to  do  what  would  gra^  you, 
Sb,"  said  Deronda.  **But  I  can  not  persuade 
myself  to  look  at  politics  as  a  profession." 

**Whynotf  If  a  man  is  not  bom  into  public 
fife  by  his  position  in  tiie  country,  there's  no  way 
for  him  but  to  embrace  it  by  his  own  efforts;  The 
business  of  the  country  must  be  done— her  Maj- 
esty's government  carried  on,  as  the  old  Duke 
said.  And  it  never  oould  be,  my  boy,  if  every 
body  looked  at  politics  as  if  they  were  prophecy, 
and  demanded  an  inspired  vocation.  If  you  are 
to  get  into  Parliament,  it  won't  do  to  sit  still 
and  wait  for  a  call  either  from  Heaven  or  oon- 
stitoents."  * 

**!  don't  want  to  make  a  living  out  of  opfai- 
lons,"  said  Deronda;  "especially  out  of  borrowed 
opinions.  Not  that  I  mean  to  blame  other  men. 
I  dare  say  many  better  fdlows  than  I  don't  mhid 
get&ig  on  to  a  pktftMm  to  praise  themselves,  and 
giving  their  word  of  honor  for  a  party." 

•«I*11  teU  you  what,  Dan,"  said  8ir  Hugo,  ''a 
man  who  sets  his  face  against  eveiy  sort  of  hum- 
bug is  simply  a  three^ornered,  in^racticable  fel- 
low. There's  a  bad  style  of  humbug,  but  there 
is  also  a  good  style— one  that  oils  the  wheels  and 
makes  progress  possible.  If  you  are  to  rule  men, 
you  must  rale  them  through  their  own  ideas ; 
and  I  agree  widi  the  Arohbiahop  at  N^les  who 
had  a  St  Janoarius  proeeesion  against  the  pUgue. 
It's  no  use  having  an  Order  in  Oouneil  agvnst 
popular  shallowness.  There  is  no  aotkm  possi- 
ble withottt  a  little  acting." 

**One  may  be  obliged  to  give  way  to  an  ooea- 


sional  necessity,"  said  Deronda.  **  Bat  it  is  one 
thing  to  say,  *  In  this  particular  case  I  am  forced 
to  put  on  this  fool's  ci^  and  grin,'  and  another  to 
buy  apocket  fool's  cap  and  practice  myself  in  grin- 
ning.  I  can't  see  any  real  public  expediency  that 
does  not  keep  an  ideal  before  it  which  makes  a 
ttmit  of  deviuion  from  the  direct  path.  *But  if  I 
were  to  set  up  for  a  public  man,  I  might  mistake 
my  own  success  for  public  ezpedicDcy." 

It  was  after  this  diak)ffue,  which  was  rather  jar- 
ring to  him,  that  Deronda  set  out  on  his  medita- 
ted second  visit  to  Esra  Oohen'a  He  entered  the 
street  at  the  end  opposite  to  the  Holbom  entrance, 
and  an  inward  roluctanoe  skckened  his  pace, 
while  his  thou^ts  were  transferring  what  he  had 
just  been  say^g  about  public  expediency  to  the 
entirely  private  difficulty  which  brought  him  back 
again  into  this  unattractive  thoroughfare.  It 
nSght  soon  become  an  immediate  practical  ques- 
tion with  him  how  fax  he  could  call  it  a  wise  ex- 
pediency to  conceal  the  fact  of  close  kindred. 
Sudi  questions  turning  up  constantly  in  life  are 
often  decided  in  a  rou^  and  ready  way ;  and  to 
many  it  will  appear  an  overrefinement  in  Deron- 
da that  he  should  make  any  great  point  of  a  mat- 
ter confined  to  his  own  knowledge.  But  we  have 
seen  the  reasons  why  he  had  come  to  regard  con- 
oeahnent  as  a  bane  of  life,  and  the  necessity  of 
concealment  as  a  mark  by  which  lines  of  action 
were  to  be  avoided.  The  prospect  of  being  urged 
against  the  confirmed  habit  of  his  mind  was  natu- 
rally gratmg.  He  even  paused  here  and  there  be- 
fore the  most  pUusible  shop  windows  for  a  gen- 
tleman to  look  into,  half  indined  to  decide  that 
he  would  not  increase  his  knowledge  about  that 
modem  Esi»,  who  was  oertainly  not  a  leader 
among  his  people— a  hesitation  which  proved 
how,  in  a  man  much  given  to  reasoning,  a  bare 
possibility  may  weigh  more  than  the  best-clad 
likelihood ;  for  Deronda's  reasoning  had  decided 
that  all  likelihood  was  agahist  this  man's  being 
Mirah's  brother. 

One  of  the  shop  windows  he  paused  before  was 
that  of  a  second-hand  bo(^-ehop,  where,  on  a  nar- 
row table  outside,  the  literature  of  the  ages  was 
represented  m  judicious  mixture,  from  3ie  im- 
mortal verse  of  Homer  to  the  mortal  prose  of  ^ 
railway  novel  That  the  mixture  was  judicious 
was  apparent  from  Derooda's  findhig  in  it  some- 
thing that  he  wanted,  namely,  that  wonderful  bit 
of  autobiography,  the  life  of  the  Polish  Jew,  Sal- 
omon Maimon,  which,  as  he  could  easily  slip  it 
into  his  pocket,  he  took  from  its  place,  and  en- 
tered the  shop  to  pay  for,  expecting  to  see  behind 
the  counter  a  grimy  personage  showing  that  non- 
ehalanoe  about  sales  which  seems  to  belong  uni- 
versally to  the  second-hand  book  business.  In 
most  other  trades  you  find  generous  men  who  are 
anxk>us  to  sell  yoa  their  wares  for  your  own  wel- 
fare ;  but  even  a  Jew  will  not  uige  Simeon's  Euclid 
on  you  with  an  affectionate  assurance  that  you 
will  have  pleasure  in  reading  it^  and  that  he  wish- 
es he  had  twenty  more  of  the  article,  so  much  is 
it  in  request  One  is  led  to  fear  that  a  second- 
hand bookseller  may  belong  to  that  unhai^y  class 
of  men  who  have  no  belief  in  the  good  of  what 
they  get  their  living  by,  yet  keep  consdence  enough 
to  bemorose  rather  than  unctuous  in  their  vocation. 

But  instead  of  the  ordmaiy  tradesman,  he  saw, 
on  the  dark  badcgroond  of  books  in  the  long 
narrow  shop,  a  figure  that  was  somewhat  startling 
in  its  UBusuahiess.  A  man  in  threadbare  dothhig, 
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whose  age  was  diffiouh  to  guess— from  the  dead 
yellowish  flatness  of  the  flesh,  something  like  an 
old  iTory  carving — ^was  seated  on  a  stool  against 
some  book  •shelves  that  projected  beyond  the 
short  counter,  doing  nothing  more  remarkable 
than  reading  the  yesterda/s  Timet ;  but  when 
he  let  the  paper  rest  on  his  lap  and  looked  at  the 
incoming  customer,  the  thought  £^ced  through 
Deronda  that  predsely  such  a  physiognomy  as 
that  might  possibly  have  been  seen  in  a  prophet 
of  Uie  Exile,  or  in  some  New  Hebrew  poet  of  the 
mediiBval  time.  It  was  a  finely  typical  Jewish 
face,  wrought  into  intensity  of  expression  appar- 
ently by  a  strenuous  eager  experience  in  which 
all  the  satisfaction  had  been  indirect  and  far  off, 
and  perhaps  by  some  bodily  suffering  also,  which 
involved  that  absence  of  ease  in  the  present  The 
features  were  dear  cut,  not  large;  the  brow  not 
high,  but  broad,  and  fully  •defined  by  the  crisp 
black  hair.  It  might  never  have  been  a  particu- 
larly  handsome  face,  but  it  must  always  have 
been  forcible ;  and  now  with  its  dark,  far-off  gaze, 
and  yello|7  palkir  in  relief  on  the  gk>om  of  the 
backward  shop,  one  might  have  imagined  one^s 
self  coming  upon  it  in  some  past  prison  of  the 
Inquisition,  which  a  mob  had  suddenly  burst 
open ;  while  the  look  fixed  on  an  incidental  cus- 
tomer seemed  eager  and  questioning  enough  to 
have  been  turned  on  one  who  mi^have  been  a 
messengereitherof  delivery  or  of  death.  The  fig- 
ure was  probably  famiHar  and  unexciting  enough 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  street ;  but  to  Deronda's 
mind  it  brought  so  strange  a  blending  of  the  un- 
wonted with  the  common,  that  there  was  a  per- 
ceptible interval  of  mutual  observation  before 
he  asked  his  question,  **  What  is  the  price  of  this 
book?" 

After  taking  the  book  and  examining  the  fly- 
leaves without  rising,  the  supposed  bookseller 
said,  **  There  is  no  mark,  and  Mr.  Ram  is  not  in 
now.  I  am  keepmg  the  shop  while  he  is  gone  to 
dinner.  What  are  you  disposed  to  give  for  it  ?" 
He  held  the  book  closed  on  his  lap  with  his  hand 
OQ  it,  and  looked  examiningly  at  Deronda,  over 
whom  tiiere  came  the  disagreeable  idea  that  pos- 
sibly this  striking  personage  wanted  to  see  how 
much  could  be  got  out  of  a  customer's  ignorance 
of  prices.  But  without  further  reflection  he  said, 
**IH)n*t  you  know  how  much  it  is  worth?*' 

**  Not  its  market  price.  May  I  ask  have  you 
read  it  r 

**Na  I  have  read  an  acoonnt  of  it,  whidi 
makes  me  want  to  buy  it" 

**Tou  are  a  man  of  learning— ryou  are  hiterest- 
ed  in  Jewish  history  ?"  This  was  said  in  a  de^ 
eoed  tone  of  eager  inquiry. 

"  I  am  certainly  interested  in  Jewish  history," 
siud  Deronda,  quietlv,  curiosity  overcoming  his 
dislike  to  the  sort  of  inspection  as  well  as  ques- 
tioning he  was  under. 

But  immediately  the  strange  Jew  rose  from  his 
sitting  posture,  and  Der<mda  felt  a  thin  hand 
pressing  his  arm  tightly,  while  a  hoarse,  excited 
voice,  not  much  above  a  loud  whisper,  said, 

**  You  are  periiaps  of  our  race  ?" 

Deronda  colored  deeply,  not  liking  the  grasp, 
and  then  answered,  with  a  slight  uiake  of  the 
head,  "No."  The  grasp  was  relaxed,  the  hand 
withdrawn,  the  eagerness  of  the  face  collapsed 
into  uninterested  mdancholy,  as  if  some  possess- 
ing spirit  which  had  leaped  into  the  eyes  and  gest- 
ures had  sunk  back  again  to  the  inmost  recesses 


of  the  frame ;  and  moving  f oither  off  as  he  held 
out  the  little  book,  the  stranger  said,  m  a  tone  of 
distant  civility,  **  I  believe  Mr.  Bam  will  be  salis- 
fied  with  half  a  crown.  Sir." 

The  effect  of  this  chuige  on  Deronda — he  aft- 
erward smiled  when  he  readied  Hf-^wbs  oddly 
embarrassing  and  humiliating,  as  if  some  high 
dignitary  had  found  him  deficient  and  given  hun 
his  congi.  There  was  nothing  further  to  be  said, 
however :  be  pud  his  half  crown  and  carried  off 


[e  felt  some  vexation  at  the  sudden  arrest  of 
the  interview,  and  the  apparent  pr^bitkm  that 
he  should  know  more  of  this  man,  who  was  cer- 
tahily  something  oat  of  the  eommon  way— as  dif- 
ferent probably  as  a  Jew  could  wdl  be  from  Ezra 
Cohen,  throng  whose  door  Deronda  was  pres- 
ently entering,  and  whose  flourishing  face  gUst- 
ening  on  the  way  to  fatness  was  hanging  over  the 
counter  in  negotiation  with  some  <nie  on  the  oth- 
er skle  of  tfci  partition,  ooneeroinff  two  plated 
stoppers  and  three  tea-spoons,  whi^  lay  spread 
beforehim.  Seeing  tferonda enter, he  called  out, 
^'Motberl  mother  1"  and  then,  with  a  familiar 
nod  and  smile,  said,  "  Coming,  Sir— ooming  dih 
leetly." 

Deronda  could  not  help  looking  toward  tiie  door 
from  the  back  with  some  anxiety,  whidi  was  not 
soothed  when  he  saw  a  vigorous  woman  beyond 
fifty  enter,  and  approach  to  serve  him.  Not  tliat 
there  was  any  thing  very  repulsive  about  her:  the 
worst  that  could  be  said  was  that  she  had  that 
look  of  having  made  her  toilet  with  litUe  water, 
and  by  twilight,  which  is  common  to  unyouthf  ul 
people  of  her  class,  and  of  having  presumably 
slept  in  her  large  ear-rings,  if  not  inn^  rings  and 
necklaee.  In  fact,  what  caused  a  sinkiag  oFheart 
in  Deronda  was  her  not  being  so  coarse  and  ugly 
as  to  exclude  the  idea  of  her  iMing  Mirah's  motl^r. 
Any  one  who  has  looked  at  a  f^  to  try  and  dis- 
cern signs  of  known  kinship  in  it  will  understand 
his  process  of  conjecture— -how  he  tried  to  think 
away  the  UA  which  had  gradually  disguised  the 
outlines  of  youth,  and  to  discern  what  one  may 
call  the  elementary  expressions  of  the  Xace.  He 
was  sorry  to  see  no  absolute  negative  to  his  fears. 
Just  as  it  was  conceivable  that  this  Ezra,  brought 
\ip  to  trade,  might  resemble  the  soape-f^raoe  father 
in  eveiy  thing  but  his  knowledge  and  talent,  so  it 
was  not  impossible  that  his  mother  might  have 
had  a  kyvely  refined  daughter  whose  type  of  feature 
and  expression  was  like  Mirah's.  The  evebrows 
had  a  vexatious  similarity  of  line ;  and  who  shall 
decide  how  far  a  face  may  be  masked  when  the 
uncherishing  years  have  tiirust  it  far  onward  in 
the  ever^new  procession  of  youth  and  age?  The 
good  humor  of  the  glance  remained  and  shone 
out  in  a  motherly  way  at  Deronda,  as  she  said,  in 
a  mild  guttural  tone, 

"  How  can  I  serve  you.  Sir?" 

**  I  should  like  to  look  at  the  silver  clasps  in  the 
window,"  said  Deronda ;  **  the  laiger  ones,  please, 
in  the  corner  there." 

They  were  not  quite  easy  to  get  at  from  the 
mother's  station,  and  the  son,  seeing  this,  called 
out,  **  rU  reach  'em,  mother ;  Til  reach  'cni,"  nin- 
nlng  forward  with  alacrity,  and  then  handing  the 
clasps  to  Deronda  with  the  smiling  remark, 

"  Mother's  too  proud :  she  wants  to  do  every 
thing  herself.  That's  why  I  called  her  to  wait  on 
you,  Sir.    When  there's  a  particular  gentleman 
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eoftomer,  Sir,  I  d«redn*t  do  any  other  than  call 
bar.  But  I  oaaH  fel  her  do  herwlf  a  nds^ief 
with  atretchins." 

Here  Mr.  Coben  made  way  agahi  for  hia  parent, 
who  gaTO  a  little  gottural  amiable  )aagb  while  ahe 
lodwd  at  Deromte,  aa  much  a^flV  aayv^  Thia  boy 
wUl  be  at  Ida  jokea,  but  youaee  he'a  the  beet  eon 
in  the  world;**  and  cTidently  theaon  enjoyed 
l^eaaing  her,  thoogfa  he  alao^wished  to  conyey  an 
apology  to  hia  diatingnjahed  coatomer  for  not 
luring  him  the  advantage  of  hia  own  ezclnai?e 
attention. 

Deronda  began  to  examine  the  ckipa  aa  if  he 
had  many  pofa^  to  obaerve  before  he  conld  come 
to  adeeWon. 

"^They  are  only  three  galneaa,  Sir,"  aald  tiie 
moUier,  enoonragiiigly. 

*^  firet-rate  workmiuuiiip,  Sb^-worth  twice  the 
money;  only  I  got  'em  a  bargain  from  Cologne,** 
Mid  the  aon,  parenthetfeally,  from  a  diatanee. 

Meanwhile  two  new  coBtomera  Altered,  and  the 
repeated  caH,  "*  Ad^r  r*  bronght  from  the  back  of 
the  shop  a  nonp  diat  Deronda  tamed  frankly  to 
alara  at,  feeling  sme  that  the  atare  would  be  held 
ooDpttBoentary.  The  gronp  oonaiated  of  a  black- 
eyed  yeong  woman  who  carried  a  bkck-eyed  little 
one,  ita  head  jdready  well  eotered  with  bhuUc  curia, 
and  depoahed  it  on  the  comter,  from  wliich  ata- 
tka  it  kiohed  ronnd  with  even  more  than  the 
neoal  inleUigenee  of  babiea;  also  a  robnat  boy  of 
aiz  and  a  younger  giri,  both  with  black  eyea  and 
black-ringed  hair— k>oking  more  Semitic  than 
their  parenta,  aa  the  poppy  liona  ^ow  the  apota 
ef  lar-effprogenitora.  The  young  woman  anawer- 
ing  to  *«  Addy**— «  aort  of  paroquet  in  a  bright 
Mue  dreaa,  widi  coral  necUace  and  eaMinga,  her 
hair  aet  up  in  a  huge  buah — looked  aa  ooinpU- 
ectttly  tive^  and  unrefined  aa  her  huabaad;  and 
by  a  ceKain  difference  from  the  mother  deepened 
in  Deronda  the  unwelcome  impreasion  that  the 
latter  waa  not  ao  utterly  common  a  Jeweaa  aa  to 
exclude  her  bdng  the  mother  of  Mirah.  While 
that  thought  waa  glancing  through  hie  ndnd,  the 
boy  had  run  forward  into  the  ahq>  with  an  ener- 
getic atamp,  and  aetting  himself  about  four  feet 
from  Deronda,  with  hia  hands  in  the  pocketa  of 
his  miniature  knickerbockere,  looked  at  him  with 
a  preoodoos  air  of  surrey.  Perhape  it  waa  chief- 
ly with  a  dIpkHnatic  design  to  linger  and  ingra- 
tiate hhnaelf  that  Deronda  patted  the  boy*a  head, 

•^  What  la  your  name,  sirrah  r 

**  Jacob  Alexander  Cohen,**  aald  the  small  man, 
wkh  much  eaee  and  distinctneea. 

^Tou  are  not  named  after  your  father,  thenf 

**No;  after  my  grandfather.  He  sella  knivea 
and  raaors  and  .scissors— my  grandfather  doee,** 
said  Jacob,  wishing  to  impress  the  stranger  with 
that  high  connection.  *^  He  gave  me  this  knife.** 
Here  a  pocket-knife  was  drawn  forth,  and  the 
small  fingers,  both  naturally  and  arUfidally  dark, 
opened  two  blades  and  a  corkscrew  with  much 


''Is  not  that  a  dangerous  pUythingt**  said  De- 
ronda, turning  to  the  grandmother. 

''iTtfOl  never  hurt  himself,  bless  you  1**  sidd  she, 
contemplating  her  grandson  with  pUdd  rapture. 

^  Have  tfotf  got  a  knife  ?**  says  Jacob,  coming 
closer.  His  snudl  voice  was  hoarse  in  its  glibness, 
aa  ff  it  belonged  to  an  aged  commerdal  soul,  fa- 
tigued with  bargaining  throu^  many  generations. 

^Tea.    Do  you  want  to  see  it ?'*  said  Deron- 


da, taking  a  small  penknifo  from  his  waistcoat 
pocket 

Jacob  seized  it  immediately  and  retreated  a 
little,  holding  the  two  knives  in  his  palms,  and 
bending  over  them  in  meditative  comparison.  By 
thia  time  the  other  clients  were  gone,  and  the 
whole  family  had  gathered  to  the  spot,  centring 
their  attention  on  the  marvekms  Jacob :  the  fa- 
ther, mother,  and  grandmother  behind  the  coun- 
ter, with  baby  held  staggering  thereon,  and  the 
little  giri  in  front  leaning  at  her  brother's  elbow 
to  aaskt  him  in  k)oking  at  the  knives. 

**  Mine*s  the  best,**  said  Jacob  at  last,  return- 
ing Deronda*s  knife,  aa  if  he  had  been  entertain- 
ing the  idea  of  exchange  and  had  r^ected  it 

Father  and  mother  laughed  aloud  with  delight 
**  You  won't  find  Jacob  choosing  the  worst,"  said 
Mr.  Cohen,  winking,  with  much  confidence  in  the 
customer's  admiration.  Deronda,  looking  at  the 
grandmother,  who  had  only  an  inward  silent 
hmghfSaid, 

''  Are  theee  the  onfy  grandchildren  you  have  ?** 

"AIL  This  is  my  only  son,'*  she  answered,  in 
a  communicative  tone,  Daronda*s  glance  and  man- 
ner aa  usual  conveying  the  impreasion  of  sympa- 
thetic interest — ^wMch  on  this  occasion  answered 
hia  purpose  weU.  It  seemed  to  come  naturally 
enough  that  he  diould  say, 

**And  you  have  no  dau^^tert" 

There  was  an  instantaneous  change  in  the 
mother^  face.  Her  Hpe  closed  more  firmly,  she 
k)oked  down,  swept  her  hands  outward  on  the 
counter,  and  finally  turned  her  back  on  Deronda 
to  examine  some  Indian  handkerchiefs  that  hung 
in  pawn  bddnd  her.  Her  son  gave  a  sigmficant 
glance,  set  up  his  shoulders  an  Instant,  and  just 
put  his  finger  to  his  lips — then  said,  quickly,  ^  1 
think  you*re  a  first-rate  gientleinan  in  the  city,  ^, 
if  I  may  be  aBowed  to  guess  ?" 

''No,**  said  Dotmda,  with  a  preoccupied  ur, 
"I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  dty.*' 

*'  Hiat's  a  bad  job.  I  thought  you  might  be 
the  young  principal  of  a  first-rate  fom,"  said  Mr. 
Cohen,  wishing  to  make  amends  for  the  check 
on  his  customer's  natural  desire  to  know  more  of 
him  and  his.  "  But  yon  understand  silver-work, 
I  see." 

"  A  little,"  said  Deronda,  taUng  up  the  clasps 
a  moment  and  laying  them  down  again.  That 
unwelcome  bit  of  dreumstantial  evidence  had 
made  his  mind  busy  with  a  plan  which  was  cer- 
tainly more  like  acting  than  any  thing  he  had 
been  aware  of  in  hia  own  conduct  before.  But 
the  bare  possibility  that  more  knowledge  might 
nullify  the  evidence  now  overpowered  the  incli- 
nation to  rest  in  uncertainty. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  he  went  on, "  my  errand 
is  not  BO  mudi  to  buy  as  to  borrow.  I  dare  say  you 
go  into  rather  heavy  transactions  occasionally." 

"  Well,  Sr,  Fve  accommodated  gentlemen  of 
distinctkm — Fm  proud  to  say  it  I  wouldn't 
exdiange  my  business  with  any  in  the  world. 
There*a  none  more  honorable,  nor  more  charita- 
ble, nor  more  necessary  for  all  classes,  from  the 
good  lady  who  wants  a  little  of  the  ready  for  the 
baka>,  to  a  gentleman  like  yourself,  &tt^  who  may 
want  it  for  amusement  I  like  my  business,  I 
like  my  street,  and  I  like  my  shop.  I  wouldn*t 
have  it  a  door  forther  down.  And  I  wouldn't  be 
without  a  pawn  shop.  Sir,  to  be  the  Lord  Mayor. 
It  puts  you  in  connection  with  the  world  at  large. 
I  say  it's  like  the  government  revenue — ^it  em- 
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braces  the  braes  as  well  as  tiie  gold  of  tiie  ooob- 
try.  And  a  man  who  doesn't  get  money,  Sir,  can't 
accommodate.    Now  what  can  I  do  for  yem,  Sir  V* 

If  an  amiable  self-satisfaction  is  the  mark  of 
earthly  bliss,  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  a  piti- 
able mortal  compared  with  Mr.  Oohen— clearly 
one  of  those  persons  who,  befaig  hi  excellent  spir- 
its about  thconselTet,  are  williiufto  cheer  stran- 
gers by  letting  them  know  it  While  he  was  de- 
UTering  himself  with  liToly  rapidly,  he  took  the 
baby  from  his  wife,  and  holding  it  on  his  aim, 
presented  his  features  to  be  explored  by  its  small 
fistB.  Deronda,  not  in  a  cheerful  mood,  was  rash- 
ly pronoundng  this  Ezra  Cohen  to  be  the  most 
unpoetic  Jew  he  had  erw  met  with  in  books  or 
life :  his  phraseology  was  as  little  as  possible  like 
that  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  no  shadow  of  a 
Suffering  Race  diwtingnished  his  Tulgarity  of  soul 
from  that  of  a  prosperous  pink-and-white  huck- 
ster of  the  purest  English  lineaga  It  is  natural- 
ly a  Christian  feeling  that  a  Jew  ought  not  to  be 
conceited.  However,  this  was  no  reason  for  not 
perBeTBTing  in  his  prpject,  and  he  answered  at 
once,  in  adventurous  ignorance  of  technicalities: 

**  I  have  a  fine  diamond  ring  to  ofCer  as  secur- 
ity—«ot  with  me  at  this  moment,  unfortunately, 
for  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  wearing  it  But  I 
will  come  agidn  this  evening  and  bring  it  with 
me.  Fifty  pounds  at  onoe  would  be  a  conven- 
ience to  me." 

''Well,  yon  know,  tlua  evening  is  the  Sabbath, 
youne  gentleman,**  said  Cohen,  **and  I  go  to  the 
SkoolL  The  shop  will  be  dosed.  But  accommo- 
dation is  a  work  of  charity ;  if  you  can*t  get  befe 
before,  and  are  any  ways  pressed,  why,  rll  lack 
at  your  diamond.  You're  periiaps  from  the  West 
End— a  longish  drive?** 

«"  Yes;  and  your  Sabbath  begins  early  at  this 
season.  I  could  be  here  by  five — ^wiU  that  do  ?** 
Deronda  had  not  been  without  hope  that  bv  tak- 
ing to  come  on  a  Friday  evening  he  mi^t  get 
a  better  opportunity  of  observing  points  in  &e 
famUy  character,  and  might  even  be  able  to  put 
some  decisive  queetioii. 

Cohen  assented;  but  here  the  marvdousJaoob, 
whose  pkydque  siq>ported  a  preoodty  that  would 
have  shattered  a  Gentile  of  his  years,  showed  that 
he  had  been  listening  with  much  oomprdiension 
by  saying,  ^  You  are  coming  again.  Have  yon 
got  anv  more  Imives  at  home  ?** 

**I  think  I  have  one,**  said  Deronda,  smiling 
down  at  him. 

''Has  it  two  blades  and  a  hook— and  a  white 
handle  like  that?"  said  Jacob,  pdnting  to  the 
waiBtooat  pocket 

''I  dare  say  it  has.** 

"  Do  you  hire  a  corkscrew  ?**  said  Jacob,  ex- 
hibiting that  artide  in  his  own  knife  again,  and 
looking  up  with  serious  inqulnr. 

"  Yes,**  sanl  Deronda,  experunentally. 

"  Bring  your  Imif  e,  then,  and  we*ll  shwop,"  said 
Jacob,  returning  the  knife  to  his  pooket,  and 
etamphig  about  with  the  sense  that  he  had  con- 
cluded a  good  transaction. 

The  grandmother  had  now  recovered  her  usual 
manners,  and  the  whole  family  watched  Deronda 
radiantly  when  he  caressingly  lifted  the  little  girl, 
to  whom  he  had  not  hitherto  given  attention,  and 
seating  her  on  the  counter,  asked  for  her  name 
also.  She  looked  at  him  in  silence,  and  put  her 
fingers  to  her  gdd  ear-rings,  which  he  did  not 
seem  to  have-notioed. 


is  her  name,'*  said  her 
proudly.  ^^Bpttk  to  the  gentkinan, 
lovey." 

"Shlav'm  Shabbes  ijDck  on,**  said  Addaide 
Rebekah. 

"Her  Sabbath  frod^she  means,**  eaid  the  Is^ 
ther,  hi  explanation.  "  She*U  have  her  Sabbath 
frock  on  this  evening." 

"  And  wiU  you  let  me  see  you  hi  it,  Addude  r 
said  Deronda,  with  that  geii^  intonatkMi  wludi 
came  veiy  easily  to  him. 

"  Say  yes,  k>vey— yes,  if  you  please,  Sb,"  said 
her  mother,  endianted  with  this  handsome  young 
gentkman,  who  appiedated  remarkable  ohUdren. 

"And  will  you  give  me  a  kiss  this  evening?" 
sfU  Deronda,  with  a  hand  on  each  ol  her  little 
brown  shoulders. 

Addakle  Rebekah  (her  mhdature  orinoUne  and 
monumental  features  oorresponded  with  the  cott> 
binatkn  of  her  names)  immedtatdy  put  up  her 
lips  to  pay  th^ kiss  in  advance;  whereupon  her 
father,  ridng  into  still  more  glowing  satisfaotioB 
with  the  general  meritoiioasness  df  his  oiream- 
stances,  and  with  tlie  atrttger  who  was  an  ad> 
miring  witness,  said,  cordially : 

"Yon  see  there^  somebody  will  be  disappoint- 
ed if  yon  don*t  come  thisevenhig,  Sir.  You  won't 
mind  sitting  down  hi  our  family  place  and  waiting 
a  bit  forme,  if  Fm  not  in  iriien  yon  oome,  Sir? 
Fll  stretdi  a  pomt  to  aooommodato  a  gent  of  your 
sort  Bring  the  diamond,  and  Fll  see  what  I  can 
do  lor  you.** 

Deronda  thus  left  the  most  favorable  hnpre** 
flion  behind  him  as  a  preparation  for  more  mn 
interoonrsa  But,  for  his  own  part,  those  ameni- 
ties had  been  carried  on  under  the  heaviest  spirits^ 
If  these  were  really  Mirah*s  relatives,  he  could  not 
imagine  that  even  her  fervid  filial  piety  could  give 
the  reunion  irith  them  any  sweetness  beyond  sooh 
as  could  be  found  in  the  strict  fnlfiUment  of  a 
pamfttl  du^.  What  did  this  vaunting  brother 
need?  And  with  tiie  most  &vorable  supposition 
about  the  hypothetic  mother,  Deronda  shrank 
from  the  imaee  of  a  first  meeting  between  her 
and  Mirah,  and  stUl  more  from  the  idea  ci  Mirah's 
domestication  with  this  family.  He  took  refuge 
hi  disbelief.  To  find  an  Em  Cohen  when  the 
name  was  running  in  your  head  was  no  more  ex- 
traordinary than  to  find  a  Josiah  Smith  imder  like 
oirenmstanoea;  and  as  to  the  coincidence  about 
the  daughter,  it  would  probably  turn  out  to  be  « 
difference.  If,  however,  further  knowledge  con- 
firmed the  more  undesirable  eonduskm,  what 
would  be  wise  expediency?— to  try  and  detennina 
the  best  consequences  I7  ooQcealment,  or  to  brave 
other  consequences  lor  the  sake  ol  that  opemeas 
which  is  the  sweet  fresh  ahr  of  our  moral  life? 


GHAFTBR  XUiV. 

"ErIstgdiefflBni 
larad.   Urn  hat  verwanddt 
HexoDipnich  in  ehMU  Hand. 
•      •••••• 

Aber  jedem  Frdtag  Abend, 
In  der  DtmmYuni 


Wtlcht  der  Zanber,  and  der  Hoad 
Wild  aafii  Nea'  ein  meaachUch  Weeen.** 

Hsutx :  iVfoMMM  AtMcKA. 

Whiv  Deronda  arrived  at  five  o'dock  the  shop 
was  -dosed,  and  the  door  was  opened  lor  him  by 
the  Christian  servant    When  she  showed  him 
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into  the  room  behind  the  shop,  he  wu  aitrpriied 
•I  the  pretthMM  of  the  aeene.  The  house  wu 
•U,  and  father  extennve  at  the  back :  probably 
the  large  room  he  bow  eatflced  waa  gkiomj  by 
daylight,  but  now  it  was  agreeably  lit  by  a  fine 
old  bmaelanq>  with  gfen  oil  li^iti  hanging  above 
the  raow-whhe  doth  apread  en  the  central  table. 
The  ceiling  and  walla  were  smoky,  and  all  the  tnr- 
romuhngs  were  dark  enough  to  throw  into  relief 
the  human  fi^Dffes,  iHiieh  had  a  Venetian  glow  of 
eolorinc.  The  grandmother  waa  arrayed  in  yel- 
Jowish-otown,  with  a  huge  gold  chain  in  lieu  of 
the  necklace,  and  by  this  hgfat  her  yeUow  face 


with  its  darldy  marked  eymows  and  framing 
tvmimm  of  giay  hair  looked  as  handsome  as  was 
necessary  for  pidarssqae  effect  Totmg  Mrs. 
Cohen  was  cUd  in  red  and  black,  with  a  string 
of  huge  artificial  pearis  woond  round  and  roond 
her  nedc;  the  baby  lay  adeep  in  the  cradle  un- 
der a  scarlet  coonterpane;  AddaideBebekahwas 
hi  braided  amber;  and  Jacob  Aleiandcr  was  in 
black  yelTetoen  with  scarlet  stockinn.  As  the 
torn  paira  of  black  eyes  aU  glistened  a  welcome 
at  Deronda,  he  was  ahaoat  adiamed  of  the  super- 
cilious dislike  these  happy-looking  creatures  had 


1  in  him  by  daylight  Nothing  could  be  more 
cordial  than  the  grsetittg  he  receiyed,  and  both 
mother  and  grandmother  sesmed  to  gather  more 
dignity  froaa  being  seen  on  the  private  hearth, 
ahowing  hoa|ntali^.  fie  looked  round  with  some 
wonder  at  the  old  fumitine:  the  oaken  bureau 
and  hi^  side  table  must  surely  be  mere  matters 
d  chanoe  and  eeonony,  and  not  due  to  the  family 
taste.  A  large  dish  of  bfaie-and-Tellow  ware  was 
set  up  on  the  side  table,  and  flanlring  it  were  two 
old  stiver  vessels;  in  front  of  them  a  large  vol- 
mne  in  darkoied  vellum  with  a  deep-ribbed  back. 
In  the  cocner  at  the  farther  end  was  an  open  door 
into  an  inner  room,  where  there  was  also  a  light 

Dereikda  took  in  these  details  by  parenthetic 
^anoea  while  he  met  Jacob's  pressuig  solkitttde 
about  the  knife.  He  had  taken  the  Mins  to  buy 
one  with  (he  requisites  of  the  hook  and  white 
handle,  and  prodnoed  it  on  demand,  saying, 

*<  Is  that  the  sort  ol  thing  you  want,  Jacob  f" 

It  was  subjected  toa  severe  scrutiny;  the  hook 
and  blades  were  opened,  and  the  article  of  barter 
with  the  corkscrew  was  drawn  forth  for  com- 
parison. 

"*  Why  do  yoB  like  a  hook  better  than  a  oork- 
screw  V^  said  Deronda. 

""Oansh  I  can  oat  bold  of  thhigs  with  a  hook. 
A  corkscrew  won^  go  into  any  tUng  but  corks. 
But  it's  better  fbr  you— you  can  draw  corks.'* 

**Toa  agree  to  change,  thenf"  said  Deronda, 
observing  thai  the  grandmother  waa  Ustendng 
with  delight 

''What  dse  have  you  got  m  your  pooketar 
said  Jacob,  with  delibenitive  seriousness. 

•<Huah,  hudi,  Jacob  k>ve,"  said  the  grand- 
mother.  And  Deronda,  mindful  ef  «i««flipl^nf.  an- 
swered, 

«*I  thmk  I  must  not  tell  you  that  Our  busi- 
ness was  with  the  knives.'' 

Jacob  looked  up  into  his  fsise  scanningly  for  a 
moment  or  two,  and  auianNitly  arriving  at  his 
conclusiraa,  said,  graven', 

''  ru  shwop,"  han^  the  corkscrew  knife  to 
Deronda,  who  pocketed  it  with  correspondmg 
gravity. 

Inunediately  the  small  son  of  Shem  lan  off  into 
the  next  room,  whence  his  voice  waa  heard  in 


nfid  diat ;  and  then  ran  back  again — ^when,  see- 
ing his  father  enter,  he  seised  a  little  vdveteen 
hat  which  lay  on  a  chair  and  put  it  on  to  approadi 
him.  Cohen  k^  on  his  own  hat,  and  took  no 
notice  of  the  visitor,  but  stood  still  while  ^  two 
children  went  up  to  him  and  dasped  his  knees : 
tiien  he  laid  his  hands  on  each  in  turn  and  ut- 
tered his  Hebrew  benediction;  whereupon  the 
wife,  who  had  latdy  taken  baby  from  the  cradle, 
brought  it  up  to  her  husband  and  hdd  it  under 
his  outstretched  hands,  to  be  blessed  in  its  sleep. 
For  the  moment  Deronda  thought  that  this  pawn- 
broker, proud  of  his  vocation,  was  not  utterly 
prosaic. 

««WeIl,  Sir,  you  found  your  welcome  hi  my 
funily,  I  thioLk,"  said  Cohen,  putting  down  his 
hat,  and  beooming  his  former  seH  ''  And  vou've 
been  punctual  Nothhig  like  a  little  stress  here," 
he  added,  tapph^^  his  tSae  pocket  as  he  sat  down. 
''U's  good  for  us  all  hi  our  turn.  Fve  felt  it 
when  I've  had  to  make  up  payments.  I  began 
earfy— had  to  torn  myself  about,  and  put  mjrsiBlf 
into  shapea  to  fit  every  sort  of  box.  U's  bradng 
to  the  mmd.    Now,  then  I  let  us  see,  let  us  see.'' 

"•  That  is  the  ring  I  spoke  of,"  said  Deronda, 
taking  it  from  his  finger.  **I  believe  it  cost  a 
hundrad  pounds,  it  irill  be  a  suffident  pledge  to 
vou  f or  fifty,  I  thhkk.  I  diall  probably  redeem  it 
in  a  mondi  or  so." 

Cohen's  glistening  eyes  seemed  to  get  a  little 
nearer  togetner  aa  he  met  the  ingenuous  look  of 
this  oude  young  gentleman,  who  apparently  sup- 
posed tiiat  redemption  was  a  satis^iigtion  to  pawn- 
brokers. He  took  the  ring,  exandned  and  return- 
ed it,  saying,  with  indifference,  "Good,  good. 
We'll  talk  cf  it  after  our  meaL  Perhaps  you'll 
join  us,  if  you've  no  objection.  Me  and  my 
wife  'U  fed  honored,  and  so  will  mother ;  won't 
you,  mother  f" 

The  invitation  was  doubly  echoed,  and  Deronda 
gladly  accepted  it  All  now  tuno^  and  stood 
round  tiie  table.  No  dish  was  at  present  seen 
except  one  covered  with  a  napkin;  and  Mrs.  Co- 
hen had  placed  a  diina  bowl  near  her  husband 
that  he  might  wash  his  hands  hi  it  But  after 
pnttfaig  on  his  hat  again,  he  paused^  and  called 
k  a  loud  voice, ''  Mordecai  I" 

Can  this  be  part  of  tt»  religious  eeremonyt 
thought  Deronoa,  not  knowing  what  might  be 
expected  of  the  ancient  hero.  But  he  heard  a 
''Yea"  from  the  next  room,  whidi  made  him  look 
toward  the  open  door;  and  there,  to  his  astonish- 
ment, he  saw  the  figure  of  the  enigmatic  Jew 
whom  he  had  this  morning  met  with  in  the  book- 
shop. Thdr  eyes  met,  and  Ifordecai  looked  as 
mudi  surprised  as  Deronda — ndther  in  his  sur« 
prise  maung  any  sign  of  recognition.  But  when 
Mordecai  was  seatfaig  hhnself  at  the  end  of  the 
table,  he  just  bent  his  head  to  the  guest  in  a  odd 
and  distant  manner,  as  if  the  disappomtment  of 
the  morning  remained  a  disagreeable  association 
with  thia  new  acqaaintanee. 

Cohen  now  washed  his  hands,  proaoimcing 
Hebrew  words  the  while:  afterward,  he  took  off 
the  napkin  covering  the  dish  and  disclosed  the 
two  long  fiat  loavea  besprinkled  with  seed—- the 
memoriai  of  the  manna  that  fed  the  wandering 
forefathers-— and  breaking  off  small  pieces  gave 
one  to  each  of  the  ^mdly,  induding  Adelaide 
Bebekah,  who  stood  on  the  diair  with  her  whde 
length  exhiUted  in  her  amber-odored  garment, 
her  little  Jewidi  nose  lengthened  by  compression 
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of  the  Up  in  the  e£Fort  to  make  a  suitable  appear- 
ance. Cohen  then  began  another  Hebrew  bleieing^ 
in  which  Jacob  pot  on  his  hat  to  join  with  cloee 
imitation.  After  that  the  heads  were  imcovered, 
all  seated  themselTee,  and  the  meal  went  on  with- 
oat  any  peculiarity  that  interested  Deronda.  He 
was  not  very  conscious  of  what  dishes  he  ate 
from,  being  preocoapied  with  a  dedre  to  torn  the 
conversation  in  a  way  that  would  enable  him  to 
ask  some  leading  question;  and  also  with  thinking 
of  Mordecai,  between  whom  and  himsdf  there  was 
an  exchange  of  fascinated,  half-furtive  glanoes. 
Hordecai  had  no  handsome  Sabbath  garment,  but 
instead  of  the  threadbare  rusty  black  coat  of  the 
morning  he  wore  one  of  light  drab,  which  looked 
as  if  it  had  once  been  a  handsome  kx)se  paletot 
now  shrunk  with  washing;  and  this  diaage  of 
clothing^gate  a  still  stronger  accentuation  to  his 
dark-hidrod,  eager  face,  wUoh  might  have  belong- 
ed to  the  propb^  Ezektel  also  probably  not  mod- 
ish in  the  eyes  of  contomporuies.  It  was  no- 
ticeable that  the  thin  tails  of  the  fried  fish  were 
given  to  Mordecai;  and  in  seneral  the  sort  of 
share  assigned  to  a  poor  reution — no  doubt  a 
**  survival*'  of  prehistoric  practice,  not  yet  general- 
ly admitted  to  be  superstitious. 

Mr.  Cohen  kept  up  the  conversation  with  mudi 
liveliness,  introdudxig  as  subjects  alwavs  in  taste 
(the  Jew  is  proud  of  his  loyalty)  the  Queen  and 
the  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
the  French — into  which  both  grandmother  and 
wife  entered  with  sest  Mrs.  Cohen  the  younger 
showed  an  accurate  memory  of  disthiguished 
birthdays ;  and  the  elder  assisted  her  son  in  in- 
forming the  guest  of  what  occurred  when  tiie  Em- 
peror and  Empress  were  in  England  and  visited 
tiie  dty,  ten  years  before. 

'*I  dare  say  you  know  all  about  it  better  than 
we  do,  Sir,**  said  Cohen,  repeatedly,  by  way  of 
preface  to  full  information ;  and  ihe  interesting 
statements  were  kept  up  in  a  tria 

**Our  baby  is  named  .fi^^enie  Esther,**  said 
young  Mrs.  Cohen,  vivaoiously. 

^  It's  wonderful  how  the  Emperor's  like  a  cous- 
in of  mine  in  the  face,**  said  the  grandmother; 
'*  it  struck  me  like  lightning  when  f  caught  sight 
of  him.    I  couldn*t  have  thouf^t  it** 

^  Mother  and  me  went  to  see  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  at  the  Ciystal  Palace,**  said  Mr.  Cohen. 
^'I  had  afine  piece  of  work  to  take  care  of  moth- 
er; she  might  have  been  squeezed  flat  ■though 
she  was  pretty  near  as  lusty  then  as  she  is  now. 
I  said,  if  I  had  a  hundred  mothers  Fd  never  take 
one  of  *em  to  see  the  Emperor  and  Empress  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  andn ;  and  you  may  think  a 
man  can*t  afford  it  wnen  he*s  got  but  one  mother 
— not  if  he'd  ever  so  big  an  insurance  on  her.** 
He  stroked  his  mother's  Moulder  affectioiiately, 
and  chuekled  a  little  at  his  own  humor. 

^  Your  mother  has  been  a  widow  a  kmg  while, 
perhaps."  said  Deronda,  seising  his  oppmtnnity. 
*'That  has  made  your  oare  for  her  the  more 
needful" 

^  Ay,  ay,  it's  a  good  many  ^or^teii  since  I  had 
to  manage  for  her  and  myseu,"  said  Cohen,  quick- 
ly. '*I  went  early  to  it  It's  that  makes  you  a 
sharp  knife." 

*'  what  does— what  makes  a  sharp  knife,  fa- 
therr*  said  Jacob,  his  cheek  vecy  much  swolleB 
with  sweet-cake. 

The  father  winked  at  his  guest  and  said,  *«  Hav- 
faig  your  nose  put  on  the  gnadstone." 


Jacob  slipped  from  his  chair  with  the  piece  of 
sweet-oake  in  his  hand,  and  going  dose  up  to 
Mordecai,  who  had  been  totaUy  silent  hitherta 
said, '^  What  does  that  mean— putting  my  nose  to 
the  grindstone?" 

**It  means  that  you  are  to  bear  being  hurt 
without  making  a  noise,"  saki  Mordeeai,  turning 
his  eyes  benignantly  on  the  small  face  close  to 
his.  Jacob  put  the  comer  of  the  cake  into  Mor- 
decai's  mouth  as  an  invitation  to  bite,  saying 
meanwhile,  ''I  sha'n't,  thoush,"  and  keepmg  hS 
eyes  on  the  cake  to  observe  now  much  of  it  went 
hi  this  act  of  generosity.  Mordecai  took  a  b^ 
and  smiled,  evidently  meaning  to  please  the  lad, 
and  the  little  incident  made  them  both  look  mors 
lovable.  Deronda,  however,  felt  with  some  vexa- 
tion that  he  had  taken  little  by  his  question. 

**  I  fancy  that  is  the  right  quarter  for  leaming,** 
saki  he,  oanying  on  the  subject  that  he  might 
have  an  excuse  ror  addressing  Mordecai,  to  whom 
he  turned  and  said,  **  You  have  been  a  great  stu- 
dent, I  imagine." 

''I  have  studied,"  was  the  quiet  answer.  "And 
you!— you  know  German,  by  the  book  you  were 
buying." 

**  Yes,  I  have  studied  in  Oermsny.  Are  yo« 
generally  engaged  hi  book-selUngf "  said  Deronda. 

'*No;  I  only  00  to  Mr.  Bam's  shop  eveir  day 
to  keep  it  whUe  he  goes  to  meals,"  said  Morde- 
cai, who  was  now  kiokhig  at  Deronda  with  iHiat 
seoned  a  revival  of  his  origfaial  interest:  it  seem- 
ed as  if  the  face  had  some  attractive  indicatkm 
for  him  wfclch  now  neutralised  the  fonner  disap- 
pointment After  a  slight  pause,  he  said,  **  Per- 
haps you  know  Hebrew?" 

**  I  am  sorry  to  say,  not  at  all'* 

Mordecai's  countenance  fell:  he  cast  down  his 
eyelids,  looking  a|  his  hands,  whioh  lay  crossed 
before  him,  and  said  no  more.  Deronda  had  now 
noticed  more  decisively  than  in  their  former  inter- 
view  sr  difficulty  of  breathing,  which  he  thought 
must  be  a  sign  of  consumption. 

**rve  had  something  else  to  do  than  to  get 
book-leamhig,"  saki  Mr.  Cohen— ''Fve  had  to 
make  myself  knowing  about  useful  things.  I 
know  stones  well" — here  he  pointed  to  Deron- 
da's  rhig.  **  I'm  not  afraid  of  taUng  that  rhig 
of  yours  at  my  own  valuation.  But  now,"  he 
added,  with  a  certain  drop  in  his  voice  to  a  k>w* 
er,  more  familiar  nasal,  "  what  do  yon  want  for 

itr 

''Fifty  or  sixty  pounds,"  Deronda  answered, 
rather  too  carelessly. 

Cohen  paused  a  little,  thrust  his  hands  hito  Us 
podcets,  fixed  on  Deronda  a  pair  of  gUstenhig 
eyek  that  suggested  s  miraculous  guineiupig,  and 
said, '*  Couldn^t  do  you  that  Happy  to  oblige, 
but  oouJdn't  go  that  lengths.  Forty  pound — say 
forty— ru  let  you  have  forty  on  it" 

Deronda  was  aware  that  Mordeeai  had  looked 
up  again  at  the  words  implying  a  monetary  af- 
fair, and  was  now  examining  him  again,  while  he 
said, ''Very  well;  I  shall  redeem  it  in  a  month  or 
so." 

"Oood.  ril  make  you  out  the  tk)ket  by-and- 
by,"  saki  Cohen,  hidifferently.  Then  he  heki  up 
his  finger  as  a  sign  that  conversation  must  be 
deferred.  He,  Mordecai,  and  Jaoob  put  on  their 
hats,  and  Cohen  opened  a  thanksgiving,  which 
was  carried  on  by  responses,  till  Mordecai  'de> 
Hversd  himself  akoe  at  some  length,  in  a  solemn 
dianting  tone,  with  his  chin  slightly  uplifted  and 
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bis  thin  hands  oksped  easO j  before  him.  Not 
onlj  in  hia  aooent  and  tone,  but  in  hia  freedom 
from  the  eelf-oonsdoasness  which  has  reference 
to  others'  i^robation,  there  could  liardly  have 
been  a  stronger  contrast  to  the  Jew  at  the  othw 
end  of  the  table.  It  was  an  unaoooontable  con- 
Jtmctkm — the  presence  among  these  common, 
prosperous,  shop-keeping  types,  of  a  man  who,  in 
an  emaciated  threadbare  condition,  imposed  a 
certain  awe  on  Deronda,  and  an  embarrassment 
at  not  raeetfaig  his  expectations. 

No  sooner  had  Mordeoai  finished  his  devotion- 
al strain  than,  rising,  with  a  slight  bend  of  his 
head  to  the  stranger,  he  walked  back  into  his 
room,  and  shot  the  door  behind  him. 

^  That  seems  to  be  rather  a  remarkable  man," 
•aid  Beronda,  taming  to  Cohen,  who  immediate- 
Ijset  vp  his  shoulders,  pot  out  his  tongae  slight^ 
^,  and  tapped  his  own  brow.  It  was  dearly  to 
be  miderstood  that  Mordecal  did  not  come  op  to 
the  standard  of  sanity  which  was  set  by  Mr.  Co- 
hen's view  of  men  and  things. 

•*Does  he  bdong  to  your  family?"  said  Deronda. 

This  Idea  appeared  to  be  rather  hidicroiis  to 
the  ladies  as  wdl  as  to  Cohen,  and  the  family  in- 
tetehanged  looks  of  amnsement 

«•  No,  no,"  said  Cohen.  **  Charity  I  charity!  He 
worked  for  me,  and  when  he  got  weaker  and 


weaker  I  took  him  in.  He's  an  incmnbranoe ; 
but  he  brings  a  blessing  down,  and  he  teaches 
the  boy.  Besides,  he  does  the  repairing  at  the 
watches  and  jewdry." 

Deronda  hardly  abstained  from  smiling  at  this 
mixture  of  Irindlhiess  and  the  desire  to  justify  it 
in  the  Hght  of  a  calculation ;  but  his  willingness 
to  speak  further  of  Mordecal,  whose  character  was 
made  the  more  enigmatically  striking  by  these  new 
details,  was  bafled.  Mr.  Cohen  immediately  dis- 
missed the  subject  by  reverting  to  the  '^  accommo- 
dation," which  was  also  an  act  of  charity,  and 
proceeded  to  make  out  the  ticket,  get  the  forty 
pounds,  and  present  them  both  in  exchange  for 
the  diamond  ring.  Deronda,  f edinj;  that  it  would 
be  hardly  delicate  to  protract  his  Tisit  beyond  the 
settlement  of  the  bu^ness  which  was  its  pretext, 
had  to  take  his  leave,  with  no  more  decided  re- 
sult than  the  advance  of  forty  pounds  and  the 
pawn  ticket  hi  his  breast  pocket,  to  make  a  rea- 
son for  retnraing  when  he  came  up  to  town  after 
Christmas.  He  was  resolved  that  he  would  then 
endeavor  to  gain  a  little  more  insight  into  the 
character  and  history  of  Mordecal,  from  whom 
also  he  might  gather  something  dedsive  about 
the  Cohens — ^for  example,  the  reason  why  it  was 
forbidden  to  ask  Mrs.  Ccmen  the  elder  whether 
die  had  a  daugihter. 


^UWs  (B[\5\\  Cjinir. 


MR.  BUCHANAN,  a  minor  English  poet,  has 
written  a  letter  in  which  he  calls  this  coun- 
try to  aoeoottt  for  the  neglect  of  Walt  Whitman, 
and  has  undertaken  what  Burke  declined— -to  draw 
an  indictment  against  a  natkm.  The  substance 
of  Buchanan*s  charge  is  tiiat  America  reuses  to 
reeognixe  a  commanding  poetic  genius.  But  does 
the  Englishman  suppose  that  the  country  can  be 
scolded  Into  reverence  or  coerced  to  admire?  Mr. 
Whitman  has  had  the  same  opportunity  that  Mr. 
Bryant  and  Mr.  Longfellow  have  had.  His  works 
have  been  veiT  wkldy  read  and  criticised.  He 
has  found  a  pkee  in  several  of  the  chief  maga- 
sines.  He  has  had  an  enthusiastic  and  devoted 
bod^  of  admireri,  who  have  extolled  him  as  im- 
measurably superior  to  all  other  American  au- 
thors. He  has  been  in  no  sense  neglected  or 
obscure,  but  an  unusual  pubKo  curiosity  has  al- 
ways attended  him.  The  only  quarrd  that  Mr. 
Buchanan  can  legltlmatdy  have  with  this  coun- 
try upon  the  suk^ect  Is,  that  it  does  not  agree 
wfeh  the  admirers  who  esteem  Mr.  Whitman  so 
highlv.  Not  agreeing,  it  will  not  probably  buy 
his  books;  aAd  as  that  fsot  is  doubtless  well 
known  to  the  publishers,  whose  business  it  is 
to  know  such  things,  they  do  not  compete  eager- 
ly for  the  right  of  pubUoation.  Mr.WUtinan,as 
we  are  assured,  is  a  man  of  singular  deamess  of 
perception,  as  wdl  as  manliness  of  character,  and 
there  is,  therefore,  no  man  in  the  country,  proba- 
bly, who  more  aocuratdy  understands  the  situa- 
tloB,  or  who  is  less  disposed  to  be  angry  with  it 
Thesugxestioci  tiiat  there  is  some  kind  of  oon^ 
spiraoy  faiUterary  drdes  to  suppress  him,  or  some 
kind  of  jealousy  of  his  superior  genius,  is  merdy 
amnsing.  The  most  eminent  lltmry  men  In  the 
CQontry  know,  for  they  have  learned,  that  what 
Shelley  says  of  kyve  is  true  of  fame: 


"  Tree  love  In  this  diflers  from  gold  and  day, 
That  to  divide  is  not  to  tdte  away.** 

Mr.  Bryant  is  not  jealous  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  nor 
Mr.  Emerson  of  Mr.  Bancroft,  because  each  knows 
that  his  own  podtion  does  not  depend  in  the  least 
upon  that  of  the  other.  Were  Mr.  Whitman  as 
popular  as  Mr.  Whittier,  Mr.  Whittier  would  not 
be  less  popular  than  he  is.  Fame  is  like  Hght 
Mars  is  not  less  bright  because  of  the  splendor 
of  Jupiter ;  and  were  un&thomable  abysses  and 
caverns  to  be  suddenly  opened  in  the  total  dark- 
ness of  the  ^obe,  the  surface  would  not  be  dim- 
mer. There  is  no  young  literary  aspirant  who 
has  ever  addressed  hunself  to  the  attention  of 
any  of  the  chiefs  of  oar  literature  who  has  not 
had  the  most  agreeable  experience  of  thdr  ur- 
bane courtesy  and  sympathetic  faiterest  Wash- 
ington Irving  was  full  of  the  same  generodty. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  his  figure  was 
familiar  upon  Broadway  and  In  Lafayette  Place 
as  he  went  to  the  Astor  Library,  with  his  tripping 
vralk  and  quahit  short  **  Talma"  cloak,  he  had  al- 
ways the  kindest  word  for  his  younger  brethren 
In  letters.  **  We  okl  fellows  have  the  advantage 
of  you,"  he  sdd  to  one  of  them  one  day,  in  his 
husky  voice,  and  with  a  humorous  twinkle  of  the 
eySL  ^When  we  began  we  had  no  rivals.  Peo- 
ple had  to  take  us  or  nothing.  But  now  there 
are  crowds  of  yon  clever  youth,  and  your  single 
voices  hsTcn't  so  much  chance.  But  no  matter," 
he  added,  gayly ;  "  don*t  lose  heart  There'is  room 
enough  lor  all  of  us."  That  was  Ids  philosi^hy, 
as  It  Is  that  of  his  companions  and  successors; 
and  that  they  should  cherish  any  jealousy  of  the 
new-oomers  Is  tiie  suggestion  of  those  who  do  not 
know  them. 

It  is  not  the  successful  In  literature  or  art,  or 
In  any  pursvdt,  but  the  aspirant  who  falls,  who  li 
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more  likely  to  feel  the  gnawing  pang  of  enYymd 
jealousy.  Sometimes,  indeed,  there  is  some  snoh 
foolish  feeling  upon  the  part  of  an  unquestioned 
master,  but  it  is  unusual  Many  a  youth  who  is 
ftill  of  poetae  f eding,  and  has  a  fatal  fluency  of 
expression,  writes  verses  whidi  he  fondly  believes 
to  be  new  stniDB  of  melody  in  the  world's  music 
He  reads  them  to  friends,  who  can  not  eadly  help 
pnusing  them.  He  repeats  them  by  moonlight  to 
the  girl  of  his  heart,  who  thinks,  as  she  fisteas,of 
the  young^  Mihon  at  VaUombrosa,  and  cf  Dante 
meeting  Beatrice.  Then  he  sends  them  proudbr 
to  an  editor,  that  the  world  may  not  longer  lack 
that  sweetness.  The  editor— oh,  if  it  diould  be 
one  who  shall  be  namekws  S—reads,  and  recog- 
nizes the  fiimiliar  case,  and,  with  all  careful  court- 
esy, formally  finds  it— not  less  than  the  <'Eaerie 
Queene,**  €h  no!  but— not  available.  This  hap- 
pens more  than  once.  The  poet  finds  with  amase- 
ment  each  numth  that  his  verses  are  not  availa- 
ble; but  he  reads,  in  the  pages  upon  iHiidi  he  had 
hoped  to  sing,  stanxas  called  poems  over  whidi 
he  can  only  shrug  {Htying  shoulders  and  raise 
deprecating  eyes.  It  is  not  long  before  he  is  sore 
that  there  is  some  kfaid  of  hoetimy  to  him  in  that 
office,  which,  he  observes,  gradually  extends  to 
other  offices,  until  he  is,  as  he  thinks,  forced  to 
the  disagreeable  conclusion  that  there  is  a  deep 
and  dark  conspiracy  against  him,  founded  in  the 
natural  jealousy  of  poets  in  possession,  who  do 
not  wish  to  endanger  their  crowns  by  sufFering 
their  master  to  be  heard. 

There  is  no  conspiracy  against  |fr.  Whitman, 
nor  any  jealousy  of  him  among  the  acknowledged 
chiefs  of  American  literature,  and  were  he  or  his 
friends  to  authorise  an  appeal  like  that  made  by 
Mr.  Buchanan,  there  would  be  a  response,  we  are 
veiy  sure,  which  would  dispose  of  that  gentle- 
man's assertkms  and  innuendoes.  He  would  prob- 
ably be  surprised  if  some  American  should  sud- 
denly vituperate  England  for  not  recogniiing  in 
him  the  lineal  poetic  heir  of  Shakespeare  andlfil- 
ton,  and  propose  a  scheme  for  his  pecuniary  reliel 
If,  as  he  claims,  a  great  genius  has  fsUen  upon 
an  age  and  a  country  whksh  do  not  know  him, 
and  reverence  lesser  men,  there  really  is  nothing 
tobedona  The  deepest  and  most  earnest  desire 
of  eveiy  age  and  oountiy  is  for  greatness  of  every 
kind.  If  it  is  not  apprehended,  it  is  certainly  not 
because  it  is  not  dedred.  The  world  and  every 
individual  delight  in  great  men.  If  they  appear 
and  are  unrecognised,  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the 
time  and  country,  but  they  otn  not  be  rightfully 
blamed.  The  man  who  desires  and  honors  aU 
good  things  can  not  be  reproached  that,  having 
no  ear  for  music^  he  did  not  know  Beethoven  and 
Mozart  when  he  heard  them.  For  twenty  years 
America  has  read  Wait  Whitman,  and,  respecting 
all  that  it  knows  of  his  honorable  Uf e  and  his 
manly  fideUty  to  oonsdence,  it  can  not  yet  peiv 
oeive  the  greatness  of  his  poetto  genius.  Mr. 
Buchanan  should  not  be  too  hard  upon  Amariea, 
With  time  and  care,  it  may  become  as  wise  as  he 

OuB  EngjBsh  brethren  have  been  ascertahdng 
what  there  is  in  a  nameu  Nothing  Jias  more  ex- 
cited the  country  for  a  hmg  time,  and  nothing, 
probably,  has  so  seriously  shaken  Mr.  Dlsneli*s 
mhii8try,as  his  proposition  to  add  to  the  Queen's 
titles  that  of  Empress  of  India.  There  is  a  large 
ekss  of  Englishmen,  and  it  indodes  the  most  of 
jrbnX  would  be  called  genufaie  Englishmen,  who 


have  a  feeling  that  Mr.  Disraeli  is  something  of 
a  charlatan.  He  seems  to  act  a  part,  to  like  mel- 
odrama  in  public  affairs,  while  the  English  race 
does  not  like  it,  and  is  very  suspicious  of  it  In 
politics.  Mr.  Disraeli's  success  in  his  polidoal 
career  is  one  of  the  surprises  in  English  history. 
Twenty-five  vears  ago  an  Enptishmaa  said  to  an 
American,  ''No  man  who  wntes  novels  will  ever 
be  Prime  Minister  of  Eng^d.*'  But  not  only  is 
the  novelist  Prime  Minister  of  England,  but  he  is 
thechief  of  the  party  that  has  always  called  itself 
especialfy  theBn^ish  party.  His  proposition  for 
the  imperial  ^e  was  defended  upon  the  ground 
that  tiie  Queen  herself  was  very  anxious  for  it, 
and  that  it  was  her  own  suggestkm.  But,  <m  iht 
other  hand,  it  is  known  that  Mr.  Disraeli  is  the 
grossest  personal  flatterer  of  the  Queen,  and  noth- 
ing is  more  probable,  although  it  is  not  suscepti- 
ble of  proof,  than  that  he  proposed  the  title  to 
her  as  a  fine  stroke  of  flattery. 

The  national  hostility  has  been  universal,  and 
although  the  bill  authoiiziBg  the  title  has  passed 
Parliament,  it  is  still  uncotafai  at  this  writing 
what  the  Queen's  final  aedon  will  be.  It  wHl  be 
known,  probably,  when  this  Magazine  is  publish- 
ed. If  it  should  seem  stimnge  to  any  Ametiean 
that  sensible  men  and  women  should  be  so  deep- 
ly moved  by  so  simide  a  suggestion  as  that  of 
styling  a  person  who  is  already  called  Queen  and 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  Empress  of  India,  and  he 
should  ask  what  difference  one  title  more  or  less 
can  possibly  make,  or  that.  In  any  case,  it  is  a 
very  fodish  hubbub  about  a  name,  he  b  to  re- 
member that  the  Queen  herself  is  but  a  ceremo- 
ny. Lord  Gold  Sticks  in  Waiting  and  Lord  Wgti 
Stewards  and  Ahnoners,  and  what  the  satirm 
caU  the  Lord  High  GuardiaiMB  of  the  Sedlhg-^rax 
and  Tape  departaients,  are  parts  of  a  pageant 
The  monarch  is  but  a  figure-head,  and  his  titles 
are  an  essential  element  of  himselt  The  English 
people  have  always  known  the  head  of  their  po- 
litical system  as  the  King  or  Queen  of  England. 
That  has  been  the  shnple  and  suffideirt  title.  It 
is  assodated  with  theur  gloiT  and  power,  and  they 
have  always  rejoiced  that  ttie  essential  greatness 
of  that  power  sought  no  Oriental  extravagance  of 
descriptioiL  K  is  the  same  kind  of  feeling  which 
makes  certain  untitled  English  families  of  very 
andent  honorable  lineage  more  ittustflotts  to  the 
English  imagination  than  many  marquisea  or 
dukes. 

Whether  the  fact  that  the  great  powers  of  Bo- 
rope  have  of  late  been  known  as  empires,  and 
that  the  allies  and  friends  of  die  King  or  Queen 
of  Ikigland  have  been  tiie  Emperor  of  Russia, 
the  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  Emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, and  the  Emperor  of  France,  and  that  tlie 
onhr  Ung  of  any  importance  left  Is  the  King  of 
Ita^,  may  have  affeeted  the  imagination  of  the 
Queen  and  her  advisers,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  But 
this  should  only  have  wedded  Bnriand  more  does- 
fy  to  its  historical  royal  title.  It  should  be  the 
naUonal  pride  that  among  European  emperors 
the  Kfaig  of  England  is  jDrwrntttnCfrflMrat.  The 
assertion  was  nude,  faideed,  by  Mr.  Dteradi,  when 
the  hostility  was  fuHy  devv^oped,  that  the  tHle  of 
Empress  would  not  be  used  in  England,  that  it 
was  exolasivdy  far  the  Indian  imaglnarion.  Bat 
it  was  weH  and  Insthielively  retorted— fte  En- 
glishmen know  themselves  that  it  wouki  be  im* 
possible  to  ttmit  it  in  that  way.  The  soul  of 
snobbery  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  call- 
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ing  the  prinoea,  Imperial  HiriineMee,  and  the 
majon  of  oomttiy  towne  woiud  bow  hi  awe  b^ 
fore  the  august  Empreee,  their  Imperial  mistreM. 
But  the  argument  is  against  it  Emperor  is  really 
a  cheaper  title  than  Kmg.  It  is  the  device  of /Mr- 
wmnti.  The  Ooreioan  Bonaparte,  seizfaig  power 
in  France,  knows  that  the  title  Moi  d£  Jhrtmee  to 
m  tradition  which  he  can  not  control,  and  which 
would  make  him  ridiculous,  and  he  affects  a  loft- 
ier grandeur  by  calling  himself  Emperor.  Son- 
louque  ovetihrows  the  goTemment  in  unhappy 
Bayti,  and  in^antly  crowns  himself  Emperor. 
I^ouis  Nap<ieon  by  force  of  arms  captures  su^ 
preoM  power  in  France,  and  rererts  to  his  uncle's 
title.  But  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  to  still,  to  hto 
snppoitera,  .Am  dlt  jFWmoa 

The  disCTissiop  seems  to  oe  in  thto  country  ? ery 
trivial,  and  it  to  not  easy,  perhaps,  to  understand 
why  so  sensible  a  people  as  our  Engltoh  brethren 
shoukl  be  disturbed  by  it  But  to  thfaik  so  to  to 
forget  how  large  and  important  a  part  of  life 
forms  and  ceremonies  and  symbols  are.  The 
popular  feeling  upon  the  subject  in  &i^and  was 
shown  in  the  various  kinds  d  protests,  from  the 
toacned  discourse  of  Mr.  Oladstone  reciting  the 
history  of  the  title  Emperor,  and  the  proposition 
In  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  Queen  should  be 
•olemnly  requested  not  to  adopt  the  title,  to  the 
squib  by  the  author  of  Oiiix*iBobytaxd  ThaDeriti 
Ckmn,  *« The  Blot  on  the  Queen's  Head;  or.  How 
Little  Ben,  the  Head  Waiter,  changed  the  Sign  of 
the  *  Queen's  Inn*  to '  Empress  Hotel,  lunlted,' and 
the  Consequences  thereof.  By  a  Guest"  We 
should  better  understand  the  feeling  of  England 
if  there  were  a  proposition  ntade  in  Congress  that 
the  sty  to  of  our  Chl^  Hagistimte  should  be  here- 
after,''Hto  Highness  the  President"  Tberewould 
be  quite  as  lively  a  debate,  quite  as  learned  and 
vehement  oraHoos,  and  as  hurtling  a  vdley  of 
squiba  as  the  fioyal  Titles  Bill  has  produced  hi 
fingtond.  Those  steady  and  old-fashioDed  En- 
gMmien  who  can  not  but  feel  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
to  somethiBg  of  a  eharlatan  will  doubtless  watdi 
with  eager  expectation  to  see  hto  **decline  and 
Mi  off"  from  the  day  of  hto  atteaqpi  to  decorate 
the  simpto  traditfcmal  title  of  the  Eng^h  sover- 
aign  with  thto  shred  of  foreign  tinseL 

That  there  to  still  something  fresh  and  good 
to  be  said  of  Washington,  LowdPs  ode  underlie 
Washington  Elm  last  summer  proved.  And  that 
hto  home  and  tomb  will  be  a  bourn  of  pilgrimage 
thto  year  bodi  for  ourselves  and  for  our  viritors 
esn  not  be  doubted.  It  to  but  a  pleasant  sail 
frosa  the  capita],  to  which  moat  of  those  who 
eoBBe  to  Philadelphto  from  a  distance  will  be  sure 
to  go;  and  the  Wvid  Impression  of  the  man  and 
hto  character  and  hto  times  produced  by  standfaig 
in  hto  unchanged  home  will  be  most  beahhftilly 
conservative.  The  purehase  of  Mount  Vernon 
was  a  fortunate  thought;  and  for  Mr.  Everett, 
atou,  H  waa  fortunate  that  }uat  before  the  out- 
break oi  the  war  he  dumld  have  devoted  himself 
to  the  task  of  arousing  patriotio  fesUng  by  eto- 
quentiy  telling  the  story  of  Washington,  and  have 
passed  finomtbattotheentirasyn^patiiywithhto 
Michbora,  the  ideasure  and  inspiration  of  which 
liad  so  long  been  unknown  to  him.  Mr.  Everett's 
purpose  In  dettvering  hto  oimtion  and  in  writing 
the  Mount  Vernon  papers  waa  not  only  to  aid  the 
fund  for  the  pur^iase  of  the  estate,  but  to  touch 
^tbe  mystic  mrds  of  memory"  to  a  music  whidi 


should  diarm  discord  and  dvil  war  away.  It  was 
too  late.  Indeed,  it  was  always  impossible.  But 
he  will  be  kindly  remembered  for  a  humane  en- 
deavor, which  has  also  pleasantly  associated  hto 
name  with  Mount  Vernon. 

The  owners  of  the  estate  certainly  traded  to 
some  purpose  upon  thdr  property.  If  patriotism 
wanted  Mount  Vernon,  tiie  home  and  tomb  of 
Washhigton,  then  patriotism  should  pay  roundly 
for  them.  There  were  a  dltopldated  house  and 
bam,  the  neglected  tomb,  and  two  hundred  acres 
of  indifferent  tond,  in  a  Slave  State,  upon  the  bank 
of  tito  Potomac  River,  and  ''the  women  of  Amer- 
ica" were  made  to  pay  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
tors  for  them  I  The  bargain  was  completed  in 
the  year  before  the  war,  and  the  sovemment  im- 
mediately took  possession  of  the  Bttle  steamboat 
which  pHed  between  Washington  and  the  estate, 
sothat  during  the  war  there  was  no  regnliw  means 
of  communication.  The  espedal  friends  of  Mount 
Vernon  among  Northern  and  Southern  ladies  suc- 
ceeded in  preserving  it  from  confiscation  or  des- 
ecration, but  it  was  in  a  lamentable  condition 
when  the  war  ended.  There  has  been  no  fund 
for  repairs  exoept  a  few  hundred  dollars  that  re- 
mained from  the  purchase-money,  and  the  only 
revenue  was  chance  contributions.  But  there 
were  leal  and  resources  upon  the  part  of  the 
present  Regent  and  some  of  the  Vice-Regents, 
and  they  repaired  as  they  could,  hoping  for  bet- 
ter days.  At  the  aid  of  the  war  Congress  heard 
the  appeal  of  the  Assodation  for  the  loss  result- 
ing from  the  seisure  of  its  boat,  and  gave  seven 
thousand  doUars,  which  were  expended  by  Oen- 
«ral  IGchler  alone  for  such  repairs  as  be  thought 
necessary;  and  now  for  some  years  the  steamer 
whtoh  goes  fhnn  Washington  pays  to  the  Assoda- 
tion twenty-five  cents  for  every  passenger  which 
it  carries  to  Mount  Vernon.  Thto  to  the  only 
source  of  revenue,  and  thto  to  wholly  inadequate 
for  the  current  repairs.  The  bam  that  Washing- 
ton built  to  f alHng,  and  can  be  restored  for  not 
less  than  a  thousand  dollars. 

Thto  year  has  aroused  the  country  to  patriotio 
memories,  and,  notwithstanding  the  universal  de- 
pression, there  to  nxk  activity  of  liberality  wUcb, 
wisdy  conducted,  would  fill  the  treasury  ^th  the 
necessary  fund.  The  father  of  tiie  present  Re- 
gent, Mrs.  Berghmans,  of  Pennsylvania,  contrib- 
uted some  time  ago  one  thousand  dollars  toward 
tiiefnid.  The  father  of  the  Vice-Regent  of  Mdne 
gave  five  hundred  doltors  to  tiie  same  object  At 
the  begfaming  of  the  year  about  four  thousand 
dolUrs  had  been  accumutoted.  Since  the  year 
<^>ened,  two  thousand  have  been  collected  in  Ohio 
from  a  Centennial  festival,  and  eight  hundred 
came  from  Richmond,  in  Viiglnia ;  and  the  ladies 
of  New  York  are  moring,  and  the  best  results  are 
antidpated.  As  these  words  are  written,  a  great 
pubRo  meeting  to  proposed,  and  speeches  that 
shall  open  heaits  and  hands  and  purses.  Mean- 
while the  todies  of  the  Assodation,  largely  at  thefa* 
own  expense,  are  furnishing  the  old  house  with  old 
furniture  such  as  it  may  have  known  in  its  prime. 
As  late  as  IMS,  the  Easy  Chair  remembers  that 
it  was  diown  at  Mount  Vernon  the  bedstead  upon 
whtofa  Washington  died.  Such,  at  least,  to  the  im- 
pression ;  and  it  to  to  be  hoped  tiiat  the  relic  still 
remains,  fbr  every  thing  In  and  around  the  house 
which  in  any  manner  ^longed  to  Washington  or 
was  associated  with  him  sh^d  have  been  amply 
paid  for  by  those  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
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The  restoration  and  maintenance  of  Mount  Ver- 
non is,  as  a  sensible  woman  most  truly  says,  ^  the 
most  sensible  piece  of  sentiment  in  this  Centen- 
nial year.'*  The  past,  at  least,  is  secure,  said  Web- 
ster ;  and  amidst  the  sorry  disclosures  of  the  time, 
how  true  are  those  words  of  a  wiser  than  Web- 
ster :  "  Who  that  sees  the  meanness  of  our  poll- 
tics  but  inly  congratulates  Washington  that  he  is 
long  already  wrapped  in  his  shroud  and  forever 
safe ;  that  he  was  laid  sweet  in  his  grave,  the 
hope  of  humanity  not  yet  subjugated  in  him  ?" 
But  to  what  end  did  he  live  and  d^e  if  not  to  sow 
in  our  hearts  the  seed  of  the  same  hope,  and  in 
our  wills  the  power  to  fulfill  it?  Mean  men  only 
make  mean  politics;  and  what  is  Washington  il 
not  the  immortal  illustration  of  the  truth  that  the 
nobler  the  man,  the  nobler  his  politics ;  the  surer 
and  more  commanding  the  state,  the  higher  and 
more  confident  the  hope  of  humanity  f 

Many  inspiring  words  will  this  year  be  spoken 
of  Washington,  but  none  finer,  truer,  more  rever- 
ent, more  satisfactory,  than  those  whidi  an  En- 
glishman uttered  of  him  thirteen  years  after  his 
death.  It  was  William  Smyth,  Professor  of  Mod- 
em History  at  English  Cambridge.  His  lectures 
are  well  known,  but  in  the  Life  of  Cfwrge  Tick- 
nor,  lately  published,  there  is  some  personal  ac- 
count of  him  which  will  be  new  to  most  of  those 
who  are  familiar  with  his  delightful  book.  Mr. 
Ticknor  saw  him  at  a  breakfast  at  Rogers's,  the 
poet,  in  1835.  He  had  met  him  a  few  evenings 
before  at  a  concert  at  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne's, 
and  says  of  him :  "  His  singular  appearance  at- 
tracted my  notice  there  at  &9t  Tth  and  some- 
what awkward,  dressed  like  a  marquig  de  Vancim 
regime,  and  looking  like  one,  with  his  ear-locks 
combed  out  and  his  hair  powdered,  but  stiU  with 
an  air  of  great  carelessness,  he  moved  about  in 
that  brilliant  assembly,  hardly  spoken  to  by  a 
single  person,  with  a  modest  and  quiet  air,  as  if 
he  belonged  not  to  it,  and  yet,  when  there  was  a 
fine  passage  in  the  music,  seeming  to  enjoy  it  as 
if  he  were  all  ear.  This  morning  he  came  in  the 
same  whimsical  dress,  and  had  the  same  singular 
air.  But  I  found  it  all  entirely  natural  and  sim- 
ple. He  talked  well  and  not  much,  and  som^  of 
his  remarks  had  great  beauty  as  well  as  great 
truth  and  originality ;  now  and  then  he  showed 
a  striking  eagerness  in  manner,  which  contrast- 
ed strongly  with  his  usual  nxxlesty  and  reserve. 
On  the  whole,  I  think  he  justified  his  reputation 
as  a  man  of  genius  and  as  one  of  the  first  men 
now  at  Cambridge,  where  he  is  Professor  of  Mod- 
em History." 

It  is  this  Englishman  who,  at  the  close  of  his 
last  lecture  upon  the  American  war,  says  of 
Washington:  *' Whatever  was  the  difficuky,  the 
trial,  the  temptation,  or  the  danger,  there  stood 
the  soldier  and  the  citiieo,  eternally  the  same, 
without  fear  and  without  reproach;  and  there 
was  the  man  who  was  not  only  at  all  times  vir- 
tuous, but  at  all  tunes  wise.  The  merit  of  Wash- 
ington by  no  means  ceases  with  his  campaigns ; 
it  becomes  after  the  peace  of  1788  even  more 
striking  than  before;  for  the  same  man  who  for 
the  sake  of  liberty  was  ardent  enough  to  resist 
the  power  of  Great  Britain  and  h^rd  eveiy 
thing  on  this  side  the  grave,  at  a  later  period 
had  to  be  temperate  enough  to  resist  the  same 
apirit  of  liberty  when  it  was  mistaking  its  proper 
objects  and  transgressing  its  appointed  limits. 
The  American  Bevolution  was  to  approach  him, 


and  he  was  to  kindle  in  the  general  flame;  the 
French  Revolution  was  to  reach  him,  and  to  con- 
sume but  too  many  of  his  countrymen ;  and  his 
own  ethereal  mould,  incapable  of  stain,  was  to 
purge  oft  the  baser  fire  victorious  I  But  all  tlris 
was  done ;  he  might  have  been  pardoned  thoo^ 
he  had  failed  amidst  the  enthusiasm  of  those 
around  him,  and  when  liberty  was  the  delusion ; 
but  the  foundations  of  the  mdral  worid  were 
shaken,  and  not  the  understanding  of  Washing- 
ton." This,  surely,  is  the  character  to  contem- 
plate and  to  desire  in  the  great  year  that  is  pass- 
hig.  These  are  words  that  inieht  be  graved  In 
gold  over  the  portal  of  Mount  ^mon. 

Thxbi  are  two  or  three  books  of  great  interest 
recently  published  or  publishing,  and  among  them 
the  novel  of  Jkmid  DerondOj  which  it  is  the  good 
fortune  of  this  Magarine  to  present  to  American 
readers.  In  speaking  of  it,  the  Easy  Chair  pre- 
sumably speaks  with  those  who  are  familiar  with 
it  to  the  present  issue.  The  firmness  of  the  touch, 
the  acuteness  of  hisight,  the  force  of  imagination, 
the  grasp  of  character,  and  the  gleam  of  wit  are 
all  veiy  evident  The  courage  and  the  power  of 
the  author,  with  the  high  magic  of  imafination, 
are  shown  especially  in  the  chapter  fully  intro- 
ducing Daniel Deronda and  his findingthe yonns 
Jewess,  Mirah,  upon  the  Thames.  The  city  <n 
London  and  the  river  Thames,  grim,  dingy,  famil- 
iar, are  suddenly  flooded  with  '*  the  light  tiiat  nev- 
er  was  on  sea  or  land,"  and  become  as  romantic 
as  a  realm  of  faery.  We  certainly  could  not  doubt 
or  question  the  power  of  a  writer  who  should  cast 
upon  the  East  River'and  the  shores  of  Blackwell's 
Island  such  a  glamour  of  enchantment  as  GeOTge 
Eliot  has  thrown  over  London.  Dickens,  in  the 
opening  chapter  of  Our  Mvtuai  Friend,  has  paint- 
ed a  most  vigorous  and  memorable  picture  of  the 
river  life.  It  is  one  of  his  truly  powerful  soeno, 
a  natural  chapter  in  the  story  of  a  river  that  flows 
through  the  heart  of  the  great,  cruel  city,  the  con- 
stant companion  of  squalid  poverty  and  fearful 
crime. 

But  fai  Damd  Dmmda  it  is  touched  with  ex- 
quisite romance,  and  the  sketch  of  the  young 
Englishman  rowmc  down  the  stream  in  the  sun- 
set,  and  singing  the  Italian  melody  which  fitUs 
upon  the  ear  and  heart  of  the  despairing  ^ri 
upon  the  shore,  the  rescue,  and  the  sbeltenng 
sympathy  of  the  English  home  in  which  he  places 
her,  cover  the  river  with  a  singular  tenderoeas 
of  grace  and  poetic  charm.  Aj  studies  of  En- 
glish character,  Deronda  and  Grandcourt  are  fine- 
ly contrasted.  Each  is  elaborately  drawn,  and  with 
perfect  intelligence.  They  are  not  types  or  em- 
bodied qualities,  they  are  complex  human  beinga 
full  of  subtle  lights  and  shades.  They  show  whAt 
is  not  always  suspected,  the  variety  and  richneaa 
of  the  English  nature  and  character,  as  indeed 
the  whole  story  does,  so  far  as  it  has  advanced. 
It  is  not  k)cal  or  provhicial  or  cockney.  It  is 
not  English  in  the  sense  that  Miss  Austen*s  stories 
are.  But  It  is  so  in  a  fuller  and  laiger  and  n»ore 
comprehensive  sense.  Mfes  Austen  paints  with 
exquisite  delicacy  certain  familiar  English  char- 
acten  and  scenes,  and  espedaUy  of  conventional 
life.  But  Miss  Austen's  stories  do  not  explain 
the  reign  of  EUnbeth  and  the  Gr^  Rebtftton. 
George  Eljot^a  do.  They  nhow  tlit'  pfivrer,  the 
»cope,  th  e  B  w  cep,  of  the  Bn^l  1^  h  gin&iui.  The  peaa- 
eol  taiu  kuj  i^irv^dj  openvd  upon  a  ^pui^  icile. 
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It  is  more  oosmopoUtan  than  any  of  her  previouB 
works,  and  the  interest  is  already  commanding. 

So  is  that  of  the  life  of  Macaulay  *  of  which' 
there  is  an  admirable  account  in  this  number  of 
the  Magaxine.  He  was  one  of  the  Scotchmen 
who  have  conferred  great  lustre  upon  England, 
for  that  name  inclndes  all  the  islanders.  Bums 
and  Scott  and  Carlyle  and  Macaulay  are  among 
the  great  names  in  English  literature  during  the 
centuiy,  and  they  were  Scotchmen — ^Macaulay  at 
least  on  the  father's  side.  But  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  find  a  more  characteristic  Englishman 
in  literature,  and  in  temperament  and  character. 
But  yet  he  had  none  of  the  characteristic  manly 
tastes  of  the  English,  as  they  are  called.  He  nev- 
et  played  games  at  school,  nor  shot,  nor  swam, 
nor  rode,  nor  drove,  nor  fished.  He  liked  books 
and  men,  and  wanted  nothing  mora  The  first 
clear  glimpse  we  have  of  him  is  lying  flat  upon 
his  stoinadi  on  the  floor  before  the  firo,  readmg, 
and  holding  a  piece  of  bread-and-butter  in  Ins 
hand.  And  this  practice,  which  became  a  habit, 
liidkroiisly  recalls  Emerson*s  description  of  him 
in  the  .fik^rfitA  TVaits,  '*  The  brilliant  Macauky, 
who  expresses  the  tone  of  the  English  governing 
clasaes  of  the  day,  explicitly  teaches  Siat  ffood 
means  good  to  eat,  good  to  wear,  material  com- 
modity. . .  .It  was  a  curious  result,  in  which  the 
civility  and  reli^km  of  England  for  a  thousand 
years  end  in  denying  moms  and  reducing  the 
intellect  to  a  saucepan." 

But  however  that  may  be,  the  story  of  Macau- 
lay is  singularly  entertaining.  He  was  full  of  life 
from  the  start,  overflowing  with  it — loud,  jovial 
His  father,  the  heroic  Dissenter,  Zachaiy  Macau- 
lay,  of  CSapham,  hears  with  pain  of  his  son^s  stri- 
doit  tones  in  college,  and  **  Tom'*  replies,  with  re- 
spect, that  he  has  no  more  voice  than  a  healthy 
youth  ou^t  to  have.  And  there  are  charming 
domee^  scenes,  where  he  blows  horns  with  the 
children  up  and  down  the  stairs,  and  spouts  droll 
impromptu  parodies,  and  caps  verses,  screaming 
his  triumph  back  into  the  house,  hokling  the  door 
open  for  the  purpose,  as  he  goes  to  his  chambers, 
and  then,  in  the  expbsion  of  laughter,  slamming 
it  after  him.  He  was  an  **  adorable"  Tom,  and 
his  sisters  worshiped  him.  His  mother  was  proud 
of  him.  But  father  Zachary,  probably  thinkiug 
well  of  **  the  religious  hoy  for  Margate"  of  which 
the  Easy  Chair  lately  spoke,  rather  shook  his  head, 
and  feared  the  allurements  of  the  world.  Some 
of  Tom's  eariy  letters  would  certainly  be  oiUed 
those  of  a  **  prig"  by  the  boys  who  did  not  go  to 
Clapham  Academy,  but  they  show  how  curiously 
mature  was  his  mind  from  the  first,  whUe  they 
have  a  great  deal  of  humor. 

This,  indeed,  is  apparent  every  where.  He 
saw  the  ludicrous  aspect  instinctively,  and  he 
made  grotesque  little  parodies  and  rhymes,  which 
are  not  very  important,  but  which  are  the  evi- 
dence  of  lively  companionship.  1^  volume  also 
shows  the  brif^t  beginning  of  his  political  career 
—a  career  which,  to  a  young  man  of  his  tastes, 
aoquirements,  and  capacities,  must  have  been 
ftingulariy  alluring.  His  first  speeches  were  very 
successful,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  a  fine 
declamatkm  of  the  Macaulay  rhetoric  must  have 
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been  very  effective.  But  his  literary  and  political 
successes  were  smiultaneous,  and  soon  made  him 
the  London  **  1km"  Uiat  he  never  ceased  to  be. 
The  first  volume  closes  with  his  departure  for 
India,  and  the  second  will  complete  the  work. 
Mr.  Trevelyan  has  used  his  material  very  skillful- 
ly, and  has  made  an  exoeedii^y  attractive  book. 
'  Such,  also,  is  the  Life  of  George  Ticknor,  two 
large  volumes  published  by  Osgood.  Mr.  Tick- 
nor  was  a  Boston  scholar  who  wrote  the  History 
of  Spanith  LUeraiure  and  the  Life  of  Preseott, 
and  who  died  in  1871,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Tet 
this  Boston  scholar  was  cosmopolitan  in  his  ac- 
quirements and  his  social  acquaintance,  and  there 
has  been  no  more  intoresting  American  biognu 
phy.  He  was  born  in  1791,  of  parents  in  easy 
circumstances,  and  when  his  natural  tasto  for 
study  had  been  gratified  to  the  highest  attainable 
point  of  the  educational  resources  of  his  native 
countrv,  he  went  to  Europe  and  remained  for 
several  years.  No  young  man  ever  turned  good 
opportunities  to  better  account,  and  the  story  of 
his  European  career  is  well  worthy  the  careful 
attention  of  young  Americans.  In  no  other  book 
will  they  see  more  clearly  stated  what  is  possible 
for  a  young  man  to  do  with  his  European  years. 
Young  Ti(^or  went  to  England,  Fiance,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Spain.  In  every  country  he  mas- 
tered the  language,  literature,  and  history ;  he 
made  the  most  careful  observation  of  all  that  was 
locally  most  intorestingj  and  his  society  was  that 
of  the  most  acoompl^ed  and  the  most  noted 
persons.  The  doors  of  this  society  were  opened 
to  him  by  letters  that  he  carried  from  ex-Presi- 
dents Jdin  Adams  and  Jefferson,  but  he  retained 
his  hold  upon  it  by  his  own  ability. 

He  returned  to  this  country,  and  continued  the 
same  studious  and  social  life.  Every  forei^ier  of 
mark  who  arrived  in  America  came  to  him  upon 
reaching  Boston,  and  his  personal  friends  were 
Dana,  Webster,  Everett,  and  Prescott  He  was 
thoroughly  conservative,  in  the  usual  sense,  and 
had  no  sympathy  with  the  radical  religious  and 
political  movements  which  characterized  the  city 
in  which  he  lived,  and  therefore  some  of  the  most 

J'ustly  illustrious  names  of  his  time  and  neighbor- 
lood  are  not  found  among  those  of  his  friends 
and  associates.  He  made  two  other  visits  to  Eu- 
rope, one  in  the  interest  of  the  Free  Library  of 
Boston,  and  again  was  received  in  what  are  called 
distinguished  circles.  Indeed,  the  social  atmos- 
phere of  the  book  is  highly  rarefied,  but  the  Bos- 
ton scholar  evidently  held  his  own  in  every  so- 
ciety. Mr.  Ticknor  held  no  public  position,  but 
he  was  not  hidifferent  to  public  affairs.  He  had 
seen  almost  all  the  most  famous  people  of  his 
time,  and  he  had  so  happy  a  faculty  of  recording 
his  impressions  that  many  of  the  most  graphic 
and  vivid  sketehes  of  those  whose  names  are 
most  interesting  are  found  upon  his  pages.  He 
knew  how  to  describe— a  talent  which  is  invalu- 
able to  a  man  who  sees  so  much  as  he  saw,  and 
his  biography,  which  is  prepared  with  admirable 
tact,  will  rank  among  the  best  of  its  kind. 

What  is  Honestus  thinking  of  in  these  days? 
Honestus,  if  the  reader  will  please  to  remember, 
is  the  patriotic  gentleman  who  decided  that  it 
was  his  duty  personally  to  attend  to  pditics,  and 
so  hastened  to  the  primary  meeting,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  recommend  to  his  fellow-citizens  as  a 
candidate  a  man  of  whom  he  knew  nothing  what- 
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ever,  but  whom  he  strongly  suspected  to  be  a  ras- 
cal. This  unfortunate  result  of  a  laudable  im- 
pulse and  conyiction  was  due  to  the  system  by 
whidi  candidates  are  now  nomhiated.  The  con- 
clusion seemed  to  be,  not  that  Honestus  and  his 
friends  should  henceforth  refuse  to  take  part  in 
political  meetings,  but  that  they  should  begin  as 
early  as  the  rascals.  To  this  conclusion  Mr.  Jo- 
siah  Phillips  Quincy  takes  exception  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly  dever  little  essay  published  in  a  slight 
volume  called  The  ProUdion  of  Majorities^  which 
is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Honestus  and  his 
friends.  Mr.  Quincy  says,  m  effect,  that  the  cau- 
cus or  the  primary  meeting  will  be  controlled  by 
one  of  two  classes,  the  average  citizen,  whose 
daily  business  is  not  politics,  and  the  office-holder, 
or  the  bummer,  or  the  political  huckster,  or  the 
rascal,  or  any  other  man,  whose  business  is  poll- 
tics ;  and  that,  of  course,  in  such  a  contest  the 
men  with  the  immediate,  bread-and-butter  inter- 
est will  prevail  over  those  whose  interest  is  re- 
spect for  virtue  and  a  patriotic  desire  for  good 
government  He  does  not  say  that  the  office- 
holder is  always  a  trader,  but  it  is  undeniable  that 
he  has  a  selfish  interest  in  the  result  of  elections, 
which  must  involuntarily  influence  his  action. 

The  Easy  Chair,  whose  business  is  not  politics, 
has,  with  all  other  spectators  equally  removed 
from  the  field,  often  wondered  why  the  gentle- 
men who  hold  office  do  not  see  that  the  kind  of 
stigma  which  attaches  to  the  term  office-holder 
arises  from  the  fact  that  every  body  knows  the 
appointment  to  be  due  to  favor  and  not  to  merit, 
and  that  the  office-holding  activity  in  politics  is 
seen  to  be  necessarily  selfish.  There  should  be 
no  position  more  honorable  than  that  of  a  faith- 
ful servant  of  the  public.  But  if,  on  the  oon- 
traTy,.the  fact  of  holding  a  minor  office  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  kind  of  doubtful  honor, 
outsiders  like  the  Easy  Chair  naturally  expect 
that  the  office-holders  should  be  the  very  first 
persons  to  inquire  into  the  causes,  and  to  sus- 
tain most  heai^y  any  reasonable  remedy.  But 
so  long  as  no  remedy  is  applied,  and  the  situa- 
tion remains  michanged,  the  public  service  will 


be  yirtually  put  up  at  auction,  and  made  the  sport 
of  intrigue.  Therefore  it  is  unfair  for  any  agent 
of  that  service,  however  honorable  and  capable 
he  may  be,  to  complain  that  a  general  slur  is  cast 
upon  it  The  way  to  remove  the  slur  is  to  remove 
the  reason  of  it  But  again,  until  the  system  Is 
changed,  Honestus  will  find  tiie  caucus  or  prima- 
ry meeting  to  be  just  what  it  is  now.  and  the 
more  immediate  and  selfish  interest  will  general- 
ly prevail  over  wise  and  patriotic  counsels. 

Seeing  this,  Mr.  Quincy  proposes  to  obviate  it 
by  furnishing  a  gazette  at  the  public  expense,  to 
be  issued  before  elections.  In  which  tiie  natural 
leaders  of  opmion  can  declare  their  preferences 
and  the  reasons  for  it  before  tiie  voters  are  com- 
mitted, and  in  a  manner  which  will  appeal  to  thdr 
mtelligence.  This  plan  seems  to  abandon  the 
hope  of  changing  the  present  character  of  the 
caucus.  But  until  this  can  be  done  there  wUl 
be  no  essential  change  or  improvement  The  pub- 
lication of  the  gazette  would  be  determined  by 
those  whom  the  caucus  selects.  The  caucus  as 
now  constituted  can  not  be  ^ked.  It  will  yield 
only  to  a  direct  attack.  If,  therefore,  Honestus 
and  his  friends  would  subdue  it  to  its  true  pur- 
pose, they  must  not  keep  out  of  it  A  change 
can  come  only  from  a  change  of  the  dvil  service 
system,  and  that  only  from  the  action  of  tiiose 
who  are  nominated  by  caucuses.  The  remedy  is 
twofold :  first,  the  constant  appeal  to  public  opin- 
ion,  which,  unless  our  whole  government  is  a  mis- 
take, wiD  not  be  without  results ;  and  second,  act- 
ive  partidpation  in  the  caucus,  and  the  practical 
opposition  of  the  better  to  the  meaner  motive. 

Meanwhile  Honestus  may  be  very  sure  that 
nothmg  will  be  done  if  he  and  his  friends  are  per- 
suaded that  nothing  can  be  done.  But  no  man 
whose  memory  covers  twenty  years  In  this  coun- 
try  has  the  right  to  think  that  The  general 
corruption  of  our  politics  is  no  greater  than  in- 
dividual evils  that  we  have  conquered.  Let  Ho- 
nestus remember  that  this  continent  would  never 
have  been  unveiled  if  those  who  thought  Colum- 
bus a  fool— find  they  were  the  vast  majority — 
could  have  had  their  way. 


Ciiitar'5  I'itari]  Herarh. 


IN  Early  Man  in  Europe  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers), Professor  Charles  Rau  gives  in  a  clear 
and  compact  way,  and  for  popular  rather  than 
sdentific  readers,  some  account  of  the  prindpal 
facts  known  respecting  prehistoric  man.  Wheth- 
er there  was  a  prehistoric  man — ^whether  the  hu- 
man race  existed  in  the  very  early  ages,  and  long 
prior  to  the  time  to  which  formerly  his  creation 
was  attributed — is  a  question  which  he  does  not 
argue.  Indeed,  in  no  sense  and  on  no  subject  is 
this  volume  dthcr  directly  or  indirectly  contro- 
▼ersial,  nor  does  the  author  attempt  to  recon- 
die  the  facts  which  he  narrates  with  the  old- 
time  theories  on  this  subject,  or  with  what  have 
been  taken  to  be  the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  As- 
suming man's  early  existence,  he  proceeds  to  give 
an  account,  first,  of  the  implements  found  in  the 
drift — ^the  eariiest  and  rudest  indications  of  human 
life ;  next,  of  the  caves  and  the  recent  discoveries 
in  them,  and  the  opinions  of  scientific  men  con- 
cerning the  troglodytes,  or  cave-men,  and  their 


probable  degree  of  dvilization,  with  illustrations, 
from  discovered  remains,  of  their  proficiency  in 
the  arts  and  sdences ;  then  of  the  lake^ettle- 
ments;  and  finally  of  the  later  stone  imple- 
ments found  chiefly  in  Northern  Europe.  He 
does  not  undertake  to  fix  the  actual  age  of  the 
human  race,  but  he  quotes  with  approval  the 
declaration  of  Carl  Vogt,  that  the  paradise  of  the 
past  was  one  of  a  rude  barbarism,  from  which 
humanity  has  gradually  extricated  itself  by  a  bit- 
ter struggle  for  existence,  prolonged  and,  in  its 
results  of  amelioration,  gradual  Smaller  and 
more  condse  than  either  Lubbock's  PreMsiorie 
7\mes  or  Figuier's  Primitive  Man,  it  is  far  better 
arranged  than  the  former,  and  far  moro  cautious 
in  statement  and  trustworthy  in  detail  than  the 
latter.  We  know  of  no  book  so  useful  to  give 
the  unscientific  reader  a  general  idea  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  scientific  knowledge  and  opinion  on 
this  subject,  in  a  calm  and  uncontroversial  way. 
Thero  are  some  peculiarities  in  tiic  position  of 
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Professor  Ernst  Haxckil,  and  the  German  at- 
mosphere in  which  and  the  Oerman  market  for 
which  he  has  written,  in  his  Rgiory  of  CrtaHon 
(D.  Appleton  and  Co.),  which  gire  to  his  worlc  a 
special  value  to  the  student  of  anthropology  in 
its  modem  phases.  He  is  wholly  free  from  any 
religions  prejudices  or  prepossessions.  Heiswrit> 
ing  for  an  audience  apparently  as  indifferent  as 
himself.  The  effect  of  his  scientific  speculations 
oonceming  the  origin  of  man,  and  the  order  and 
development  and  present  goyemment  of  the  uni- 
Terse,  on  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  either 
the  individual  or  the  community,  does  not  give 
him  the  least  concern.  He  writes,  therefore, 
with  a  freedom  and  frankness  of  utterance  which 
we  should  look  for  in  vain  in  any  English  or 
American  writer  of  respectable  position  or  au- 
thority. He  gives  the  devebpment  theory  in  its 
extreme  form.  He  neither  shrinks  from  arriv- 
ing  himself  nor  from  conducting  his  readers  to 
the  baldest  atheistic  conclusions.  He  places  in 
clear  contrast  the  two  theories  of  the  universe^ 
the  one  assuming  a  Divine  mind  and  will,  which 
planned  and  created  and  orders  it,  the  other  de- 
nying that  any  design  is  discoverable  in  nature, 
or  any  wisdom  or  beneficence  in  its  impersonal 
creator.  He  declares  decisively  that  **  every  one 
who  makes  a  really  dose  study  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  mode  of  life  of  the  various  animals- and 
plants,  and  becomes  familiar  with  the  reciprocity 
or  interaction  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  and  the 
so^aUled  *econ<»ny  of  nature,*  must  necessarily 
oome  to  the  conclusion  that  this  *  purposiveness' 
no  more  exists  than  the  much-talked-of  '  benefi- 
cence* of  the  creation.**  He  asserts  that  nature 
shows  **the  very  opposite  of  that  kindly  and 
peaceful  social  Ufe  which  the  goodness  of  the 
Creator  ought  to  have  prepared  for  His  creat- 
ures ;**  and  that  ^  €M  natural  hoduB  which  are 
known  to  us  are  equally  ammated*^  and,  for  illus- 
tration, that  **  when  a  stone  is  thrown  into  the 
air,  and  falls  to  the  earth  according  to  definite 
laws,  or  when  in  a  solution  of  salt  a  crystal  is 
formed,  the  phenomenon  is  neither  more  nor  less 
a  mechanical  manifestation  of  life  than  the 
growth  and  flowering  of  plants,  than  the  propap 
gation  of  animals,  or  the  activi^  of  their  senses, 
than  the  perception  or  the  formation  of  thought 
in  man.**  He  dedares  of  science,  i.  e.,  sdence  as 
be  holds  it,  that  *' nowhere  in  the  whole  donudn 
of  human  knowledge  does  it  recogidze  real  meta- 
physics, but  throu^oot  only  physics  ;**  and  though 
he  does  imply  that  **  the  real  value  of  life  does  not 
lie  in  matmal  enjoyment,  but  in  moral  action,**  he 
leaves  as  little  basis  in  philosophy  for  virtue  in 
thott|^t  or  word  or  deed  in  man  as  in  the  falling 
stone  or  the  flowering  shrub.  We  are  far  from 
saying  that  these  views  are  the  lo^oal  or  neces- 
sary  deductions  from  Mr.  Darwin*a  theories  con- 
cerning either  the  origin  of  species  or  the  descent 
of  man ;  we  do  not  believe  that  they  are.  But 
they  present  with  singular  clearness  and  force, 
because  with  unusual  frankness  and  a  curiously 
naive  indifference  to  religions  thought  or  senti- 
ment, the  nature  of  the  issue  gradually  shaping 
itself,  in  this  country  as  in  England  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  between  the  philosophy  that 
recognizes  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  the  re- 
ality of  his  reason  and  his  will,  his  moral  ac- 
countability for  his  actions,  and  a  Divine  mind 
and  will  in  and  behind  nature,  and  that  which 
recognises  no  God  but  law  and  no  soul  but  force. 


Any  work,  from  whatever  stand-point  written, 
which  serves  to  set  this  issue  clearly  before  the 
thoughtful  world,  may  be  welcomed  for  its  final 
effect,  whatever  its  temporary  influence  may  be. 
As  might  be  antidpated,  Professor  Haeckel  is 
more  successful  in  representing  the  views  of 
those  whom  he  follows — Goethe,  Lamarck,  and 
Geof^y  St  Hilaire — than  those  from  whom  he 
dissents — ^Linnaeus,  Cuvier,  and  Agassiz — though, 
except  in  the  case  of  tiie  opinions  of  Agassiz, 
which  he  certainly  travesties,  there  is  apparently 
an  endeavor  to  be  fair,  albeit  it  is  not  always  sig- 
nally successful.  As  an  extreme  radical  view  of 
evolutionism,  this  work  is  valuable,  both  by  rea- 
son of  the  perfect  frankness  of  the  author  in 
avowing  conclusions  which  a  prudent  American 
would  have  concealed,  which  Mr.  Darwin  has  cer- 
tainly never  avowed,  and  for  the  largeness  and 
comprehensiveness  of  the  view  which  it  affords, 
from  the  materialistic  stand-point,  of  the  latest 
discoveries  and  theories  of  sdence  in  the  reahn 
of  biology. 

Before  the  Franco-German  war  Vmur  Gilbert 
Hamsrton  went  to  France,  sou^t  and  found  a 
quiet  country  home  in  the  midst  of  pleasant  ro- 
mantic scenery,  and  easy  of  access,  on  the  one 
hand  to  the  great  literary  centres — ^Paris,  Lyons, 
Geneva— on  Sie  other  hand  to  the  finest  European 
scenery — the  mountains  and  the  lakes  of  Switzer- 
land. Here  he  settled  down  to  a  quiet  rural  life, 
and  to  the  study  and  practice  of  his  art;  and  of 
his  life  here  he  has  given  the  world  a  thoroughly 
interesting  account  in  Round  nuf  House  (Roberts 
Brothers).  Mr.  Hamerton  is  always  an  entertain- 
ing writer,  and  this  not  merdy  because  his  pen  is«n 
artist*8  brush,  and  his  pages  abound  with  pictaree, 
but  yet  more  because  of  the  breadth  and  geniality 
of  his  sympathies.  Art  critics  are  generally  sour 
and  morose.  Either  they  are  made  so  by  the  prao- 
tioe  of  critidsm,  or  they  take  to  their  profession 
from  a  native  love  of  critical  analysis,  with  which 
any  delicate  human  sympathies  are  as  incongru- 
ous as  they  would  have  been  with  the  work  of  an 
inouisitor  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  psychological 
progress  of  Mr.  Buskin,  exemplified  by  the  con- 
trast between  his  eariier  and  his  later  works,  il- 
lustrates the  cynical  influence  of  critical  obserra- 
tion  and  writing  on  the  critic  Mr.  Hamerton, 
while  an  independent  thinker,  and  sometimes  cu- 
riously indifferent  to  popular  opinion,  possesses  a 
rare  faculty  of  putting  himself  in  the  place  of 
those  whom  he  undertakes  to  depict  His  Talki 
about  Animah  strikin^y  illustrated  this  poetic 
sympathy.  If  the  dog  or  the  horse  had  been  able 
to  write  about  himself,  he  could  not  have  given 
a  portraiture  of  character  more  from  the  animal 
stand-pdnt  than  did  Mr.  Hamerton.  This  same 
quality  makes  Jtoundnnf  Ihuae  a  peculiarly  charm- 
ing book  to  those  who  like  to  obtain  pleasant 
views  of  their  neighbors,  and  to  think  well  rather 
than  ill  of  them.  He  who  measures  French  dv- 
ilization  and  culture  by  thdr  conformity  to  those 
of  En^and  or  the  United  States  will  be  likely  to 
throw  the  book  down  before  he  has  half  finished 
it,  and  he  who  wants  to  read  about  his  neighbors 
only  to  sneer  at  them  will  think  it  tame  and  spip- 
itless.  But  those  who  like  to  see  French  life  and 
character  not  exacUy  from  the  Frenchman*s  point 
of  view,  but  from  that  of  an  adopted  dtizen,  an 
Englishman  thoroughly  imbued  with  French  feel- 
ing, and  in  his  practices  largely  conformed  to 
Fraich  customs— who  looks  always  to  see  the  good 
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in  his  neighbors,  and  always  is  glad  not  to  see 
ihe  evil — will  find  a  picture  of  ^«nch  life  here 
that  will  be  to  them  both  a  surprise  and  a  charm. 
They  will  learn  that  Paris  is  not  all  of  France ; 
that  there  Is  a  simple  rural  life ;  that  it  is,  indeed, 
less  invaded  by  the  fashion  and  the  eidubitory 
expenditures  of  the  cities  than  that  of  our  own 
rural  districts ;  that  drinking  does  not  necessari- 
ly mean  drunkenness ;  that  households  are  man- 
aged with  an  economy  and  a  simplicity  exception- 
al even  in  a  New  EngUind  Tillage ;  that,  in  brief, 
it  is  not  so  much  the  Frenchman  as  the  foreigner 
who  makes  Paris  what  it  is.  And  if  the  reader 
listens  to  Mr.  Hamerton  in  the  same  sympathetic 
spirit  in  which  he  speaks,  we  are  greatly  mistaken 
if  he  does  not  lay  down  the  book,  not  only  with 
a  kindlier,  warmer,  and  more  respectful  feeling 
toward  the  Frenclunan,  but  also  with  some  les- 
sons learned  which,  if  he  or  she— particularly  the 
— has  courage  to  put  into  practice,  will  be  of  gen- 
uine service,  not  only  to  the  practitioner,  but  also 
to  the  community. 

God  and  tht  Bibles  by  Matthkw  Arnold  (J.  R. 
Osgood  and  Co.),  is  supplementary  to— perhaps 
it  may  be  called  a  sequel  to-^-LUtratwre  and  Dog- 
ma. It  is  largely,  quite  too  largely,  a  reply  to  the 
English  criticisms,  of  different  sorts  and  from 
opposing  schools  of  criticism,  on  that  curiously 
suggestive  volume.  Mr.  Arnold  appears  to  us  to 
see  in  a  vague  and  shadowy  way  the  truth,  to- 
ward the  realization  of  which  more  and  more  Uie 
Church  and  the  world  are  tending,  that  religion 
is  a  vital  experience,  not  an  intellectual  philoso- 
phy; but  so  far  from  seeing  this  plainly  or  ex- 
pressing it  clearly,  he  proposes  to  substitute  for 
a  theological  basis,  which  certainly  all  can  under- 
stand, though  many  do  not  believe,  one  which 
can  neither  be  understood  nor  believed.  The  two 
essential  principles  which  he  desires,  according 
to  his  own  account,  to  maintain  and  make  clear 
are,  first,  that  there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence 
that  God  **  is  a  personal  Bemg  who  thinks  and 
loves,''  but  *'  the  Eternal,  not  ourselves,  that  makes 
for  righteousness  ;*'  and  second,  that  to  win  Christ 
means  ^  laying  hold  of  the  method  and  secreC  of 
Jesus."  He  is  under  not  only  the  curious  delu- 
sion that  these  definitions  take  away  all  that  is 
mystical  and  perplexing  from  the  Bible,  and  leave 
it  a  plain  and  simple  book,  free  for  the  use  of  the 
common  people,  and  emancipated  from  all  recon- 
dite theology,  but  also  that  all  those  who  can 
not  comprehend  his  singular  terminology — ^for  we 
doubt  whether  it  is  really  any  thmg  else — are  not 
truly  honest  with  themselves,  but  are  guilty  of 
what  he  calls  '*  mtellectual  levity."  To  the  broad- 
minded  scholar  Matthew  Arnold's  contributions 
to  theological  science  will  be  valuable,  for  he  will 
be  able  to  discern  in  them  a  real  and  important 
principle,  which  the  author  himself  has  not  fully 
discerned ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  think  to 
the  bottom  problems  on  which  Mr.  Arnold  has 
written  with  the  eagerness  of  a  discoverer,  and 
without  profoundly  studying  or  accurately  com- 
prehending either  the  nature  of  his  discovery  or 
the  tendency  of  his  unripe  thoughts.  The  stu- 
dent must  pluck  them  and  let  them  ripen ;  if  he 
swallows  them  green,  they  will  be  sure  to  disagree 
with  him.  The  best  chapter  m  the  book,  and 
one  of  real  value  to  the  critic,  is  that  on  '*  The 
Fourth  Gospel  from  Within." 

Perhaps  the  real  reason  why  Miss  B&iODON  is 
aocoonted  a  sensational  writer  may  be  found 


largely  hi  the  titles  of  her  novels.  These  are 
almost  always  striking;  certainly  Dead  Mm*$ 
Shoes  (Harper  and  Brothers)  will  compel  the  at- 
tention of  the  novel-reader.  The  title  is  apt, 
and  mdicates  the  moral  of  the  story.  The  lesson 
which  Miss  Braddon  aims  to  teach  is  that  men  in 
misfortune  have  something  better  to  do  than  to 
wait  for  dead  men's  shoes,  and  women  something 
better  to  do  than  to  plot  for  them.  In  this  par- 
ticular mstance  the  shoes,  when  their  owner  died, 
were  found  to  be  so  thoroughly  worn  out  as  to 
constitute  no  inheritance — a  not  infrequent  re- 
sult m  similar  cases  hi  actual  life  of  '*  great  ex- 
pectations."  Children  do  not  spend  their  pennies 
for  pills,  and  men  and  women  rarely  care  to  bi^ 
moral  instruction  when  they  get  the  last  novd. 
This  fact  Miss  Braddon  recognizes ;  and  in  this 
her  last  story,  as  in  her  novels  generally,  she  suc- 
ceeds m  constructing  a  plot  si^ciently  exciting, 
while  making  it  centre  around  and  illustrate  a 
not  unimportant  truth  in  social  morals.  The 
story  is  hardly  equal  m  dramatic  interest  to  Miss 
Braddon's  best  ventures ;  and  the  incidents— the 
flight  of  the  young  wife,  the  skillful  planning 
and  plotting  for  her  uncle's  imaginary  fortune, 
his  sudden  death,  and  her  arrest — are  all  quite 
outside  the  realm  of  the  probable.  But  the  story 
is  entertaining,  and  the  general  tone  is  so  fair 
healthful,  that  its  inherent  improbability  may  be 
fairly  asserted  to  be  its  only  serious  defect  We 
may  quite  safely  recommend  it,  if  not  as  one  of 
either  the  very  highest  artistic  or  moral  charac- 
ter, yet  as  one  the  perusal  of  which  will  certain- 
ly furnish  harmless  entertainment,  and  not  im- 
probably positive  moral  benefit 

The  HabiiationM  of  Man  in  aU  Aget^  by  EuOEia 
ViOLLET-LE-Duc  (J.  R  Osgood  and  Co.),  is  a  cu- 
riously unique  book  in  design  and  structure. 
Two  ideal  beings,  Epergos  and  Doxius,  the  one 
representing  progress,  the  other  conservatism, 
visit  in  succession  successive  races  and  ages  of 
men.  These  visits  are  made  by  the  author  the 
occask>n  for  a  description  of  the  habitaUons, 
and  to  some  small  extent  of  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms, of  different  nations  and  eras.  In  some  in- 
stances Epergos  suggests  improvements,  whidi, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  and  resistance  of 
Doxius,  are  adopted  and  incorporated  in  the  new 
dwellings.  Thus  not  only  the  habitations  are 
described,  but  the  process  of  development  from 
the  ruder  to  the  higher  forms.  The  book  is  fully 
illustrated ;  the  spirit  of  the  narrative  is  remark- 
ably well  maintained ;  and  the  characteristics  of 
the  various  forms  of  human  habitations,  from 
the  hut  of  the  wild  man  of  the  woods  to  the  man- 
sbn  of  Paris,  are  described  with  a  picturesque 
vivacity  which  makes  the  volume  as  entertaining 
as  it  is  instructive. — ^The  Centenary  edition  €$ 
Bamcboit's  IRatory  of  the  United  8Uxte9  (Uttle, 
Brown,  and  Co.)  is  something  more  than  an  old 
standard  in  a  new  drees.  Its  character  can  be 
best  described  by  an  extract  from  the  preface : 
^  For  more  than  forty  years  the  author  has  been 
accustomed  to  invite  and  receive  from  friends  in 
all  parts  of  the  Union  histruction  on  the  branches 
of  American  history  to  which  they  had  specially 
given  attention ;  and  during  the  same  period  new 
and  more  complete  materiajls  have  become  access- 
ible from  the  most  various  souroee.  Of  manu- 
scripts which  have  fallen  within  his  reach  it  hat 
been  his  habit  to  take  copies  or  extraota  whtto  Hmgr 
served  to  settle  a  questioo  of  imj^ortaiioa^f^lM 
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the  means  of  oontesting  any  controrert^  state- 
meot  miKht  always  be  at^hapd.  The  notes  and 
papers  which  have  thus  been  accumulatea  form 
the  eroundwork  of  the  present  revision,  to  which 
a  0oUd  year  of  dose  and  undivided  application 
baa  been  devoted.  Eveiy  noteworthy  criticism 
that  has  come  mi  jer  observation  has  been  care- 
folly  weighed,  accepted  for  what  it  was  worth, 
and  never  rejected  except  after  examination. 
The  main  object  has  been  the  attainment  of  per- 
fect accuracy,  bo  that,  if  possible,  not  even  a 
partial  error  may  escape  correction."  In  form 
the  work  is  a  duodecimo.  It  is  to  be  completed 
In  six  volumes.  The  type  is  clear  and  legible,  the 
aiae  convenient ;  dates  are  added  in  the  margin. 
— ^The  last  two  volumes  of  "  Brief  Biographies" 
— fSra^  JPoliUeal  Leaders^  by  Edward  KiMo,  and 
Enffli^  Jiadical  Leaden,  by  R.  J.  Hinton  (0.  P. 
Pntnam*8  Sons)— carry  out  admirably  the  prom- 
ise of  the  first  volume  of  this  very  useful  series. 
To  write  a  just  biograpl^y  of  living  men  is  always 
difficult,  both  from  the  trouble  attending  the  ac- 
oamulatibn  of  the  necessary  materials,  Sad  from 
the  embarrassment  occasioned  by  party  prejudice 
and  passion.  These  difficulties  have  be^  so  weU 
surmounted  in  this  series  that  we  are  not  in  the 
least  inclined  to  look  for  or  point  out  special  de- 
fects.' For  the  student  of  current  French  and 
English  political  history  they  are  very  valuable, 
containing  information  not  easily  accessible  any 
where  else.  Mr.  Hinton*s  volume  shows  more 
Bumerous  marks  of  extensive  reading,  Mr.  King's 
greater  evidence  of  thought  and  individual  study 
of  character.— Mr.  J.  A.  Dotlb's  Hwtor^  of  the 
Umted  8LaU»  (Henry  Holt  and  €k>.),  the  sixth 
vohmie  in  *' Freeman's  Historical  Course  for 
Scfaoois,**  will  hardly  be  accepted  by  American 
students  as  a  text-book  for  acquiring  a  Imowledge 
of  the  history  of  their  own  country.  The  style  is 
that  of  perfectly  bald  historical  statement,  char- 
acterized neither  by  breadth  of  philosophical  gen- 
eralization, brilliance  of  rhetonoal  language,  nor 
pictorial  power  in  description.  The  maps  by  Pro- 
fessor Walker  will  hardly  be  appreciated  by  the 
youthful  student,  and  they  are  not  really  adequate 
in  execution  for  any  others. — ^Professor  John  D. 
QvACKCiBOs's  JUuatrated  Sk^ool  Hidory  of  the 
WaHd.(D,  Appleton  and  Go.)  is  much  more  at- 
tractive than  such  compendiums  usually  are.  It  is 
impossible  to  compact  all  history  into  a  volume  of 
472  pages,  and  leave  much  zest  in  the  narrative ; 
but  for  a  l^'s-eye  view  of  the  whole  course  of  his- 
tory from  Adam  to  General  Grant,  this  is  a  useful 
treatise.  The  illustrations  add  to  its  attractive- 
ness to  the  young,  rather  than  to  its  actual  value. 
—Khtp  (mcfComintmweaUh{J,  H.  Cortes  and  Ca) 
it  a  vidoable  monograph,  treating,  in  a  small  vol- 
ume ci  a  little  less  than  400  pages,  of  the  history 
of  Charles  L  and  the  Great  RebelUon.  It  is  a 
reprint  from  the  English.  The  authors,  J.  MxRi- 
TOST  CoiunRT  and  J.  Stobtkes  Pholpors,  are 
hearty  believers  in  that  constitutional  liberty 
whidi  was  evolved  out  of  the  civil  war,  and 
whidi  would  justify  giving  to  the  Great  Rebell- 
ioD,  since  the  rebels  uHimatdy  achieved  their 
purpose,  the  more  honorable  title  of  *'  Revolution." 
The  book  shows  evidences  not  only  of  a  careful 
study  of  the  historical  facts,  but  also  of  the  con- 
slitiitMoal  prmoipies  whioh  this  era  in  English 
Wktary  illustrates  and  enforces.  From  the  reign 
«C  Cbarlea  L  our  own  constitutional  liberties  real- 
^  lQ9k  their  ike,  and  he  who  has  not  time  to 


study  in  detail  the  more  elaborate  histories  of 
England  will  find  in  ajcareful  study  of  this  mon- 
ograiJh  miichvaliiable  light  thrown  on  the  origin, 
nature,  and  value  of  our  own  political  institutions. 
— A  Paymg  Irwettmenij  by  Akna  E  Dickinson 
(J.  R  O^^ood  and  Co.X  is  a  forcible  and  earnest 
plea  for  more  universal  and  thorough  popular 
education.  The  facts  and  figures  are  marshaled 
with  a  skill  which  is  quite  sufficient  to  convince 
the  most  incredulous  that  a  woman  might  well  be 
a  better  legislator  than  some  men ;  but  they  would 
be  more  eflPective  if  she  had  not  made  so  evident  an 
endeavor  to  make  th^n  so  by  an  unnatural  style. 
The  rhetoric  of  Victor  Hugo  is  not  the  best  for  a 
writer  on  any  branch  of  pditical  economy. — Bob- 
inaon  Cmeoe'M  Money ,  by  David  A.  Wells  (Harper 
and  Brothersl  is  an  essay  on  finance  in  the  gmse 
of  a  stoiy.  Tne  skill  with  which  the  author  weaves 
into  his  narrative  the  extraordinary  theories  which 
have  been  propounded  on  the  floor  of  Congress, 
and  off  it,  reminds  the  reader  of  the  writings  of 
Dean  Swift,  though  the  dramatic  element  so  mark- 
ed in  the  great  satirist^s  stories  is  almost  wholly 
wanting.  For  a  simple  exposition  of  finance, 
making  it  clear  to  the  simplest  understanding — 
even  that  of  an  average  Cmigressman — this  little 
book  is  without  a  rival — American  housekeepers 
will  welcome  Floral  Deeorationt  for  DweUing- 
Hcuee^  by  Annib  HAflSAiu)  (Macmulan  and  Ca). 
Any  kind  of  decoration  will  cost  either  time  or 
money,  but  there  is  no  kind  which  costs  less  in 
original  outlay,  and  makes  better  return  for  the 
expenditure,  than  house  plants,  and  the  care  of 
them  is  itself  an  education  and  a  healthful  oc- 
cupation. Miss  Hassard^s  book  is  not  technical 
It  contains  valuable,  because  suggestive,  direc- 
tions for  the  arrangement  of  flowers  for  the  dec- 
oration of  Uie  room  and  the  person,  as  weU  as 
counsel  respecting  window  gardening  and  kindred 
topics.  The  book,  though  English  m  ori^  has 
b^  revised  and  adapt^  for  American  readers. 
— Second  cousin  to  this  voluvie  is  one  still  smiill- 
er  and  legs  pretentious — ^Mr.  E  P,  Rob's  Culture 
of  Small  IHiiU,  published  by  the  author.  It  gives 
plain  and  practical  directions  for  the  cultivation 
of  strawberries,  so  succinct  and  clear  that  we 
are  almost  deluded  into  the  belief  that  even  we 
could  make  them  grow. — ^Tho  third  volume  of  the 
EnevelopoB^  Britanmca  (J.  M.  Stoddardt  and  Co.) 
carties  the  Work  nearly  through  the  letter  B. 
The  article  **  Bible"  affords  a  good  opportunity  to 
measure  the  religious  and  theological  character 
of  this  work.  Taking  .this  article  as  a  sample, 
the  cyclopedia  is  more  decided  and  stronger  ii^ 
its  tone  than  Appleton*s.  It  gives  the  latest 
views  of  the  German  schools  of  criticism  without 
adopUng  them,  but  it  scarcely  gives  sufficient  ex- 
planation of  or  weight  to  the  more  conservative 
opinions. — Mr.  Proctob^s  Ow  Place  among  the  In- 
finUiee  (D.  Appleton  and  Co.)  consists  of  twelve 
separate  but  not  wholly  disconnected  essays  on 
various  astronomical  subjects.  He  frequently 
refers  to  what  are  regarded  as  religious  opinions, 
and  often  when  there  is  small  occasion  to  do  so, 
and  it  is  generally,  in  a  way  to  indicate  an  oppo- 
sition to  them,  though  always  in  respectful  lan- 
guage. While  interesting  and  instructive,  his  pa- 
pers lack  that  clearness  of  statement  which  makes 
every  thing  that  Professor  Tyndall  writes  so  at^ 
tractive,  and  that  pictorial  quali^  which  mado 
the  astronomical  lectures  of  Professor  Mitchell 
so  full  of  the  grandeur  of  their  subject 
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Attr&nonuf.-^The  lack  of  ab  asteroid  or  «o  for 
the  month  of  Haroh  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
negligence  of  astronomen,  bat  to  the  prerailing 
cloudineBs  of  the  sky,  wl^ch  has  prevented  as- 
tronomical observations,  notably  that  of  the 
eclipse  of  the  sun  on  March  25. 

We  note,  however,  in  YoL  xliL  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  the  reports  on 
the  total  solar  eclipse  of  1871,  December  11,  by 
Tennant,  in  India,  and  of  that  of  1874,  April  16, 
by  Stone,  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Stone^s  at- 
tention was  chiefly  directed  to  the  cuter  corona, 
which  he  considers  he  has  prowd  to  be  a  solar 
appendage.  A  discussk>n  of  several  drawings  of 
the  inner  corona,  and  a  comparison  of  these  with 
earlier  photographs  and  drawings,  lead  him  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  inner  corona  is  perma- 
nently contracted  in  the  general  direction  of  the 
8un*8  axis  of  rotation,  and  that  it  is  likely  that 
the  whole  corona  is  so  contracted. 

Trouvek)t  publishes  hi  the  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Academy  a  memdr  on  veiled  solar 
spots ;  while  Seochi,  in  the  Italian  Spectroscopic 
Journal,  discusses  the  recent  researches  on  sowr 
radiation  of  Langley,  Mayer,  and  Ericsson.  An 
elaborate  drawing  of  Saturn  has  been  published 
by  Trouvelot,  with  considerations  on  the  condi- 
tion of  his  rings ;  while  the  eight  satellites  of  Sat- 
urn have  been  very  fully  observed  by  Hall  with 
the  Washington  Refractor,  more  than  260  obs^- 
vations  of  all  of  them  having  been  secured. 

The  Royal  Astronomical  Society^  committee 
on  physical  observations  of  Jupiter  publish  a  cir- 
cular requesting  drawings  to  be  made  by  Amer- 
ican observers  during  the  pres^it  oppoelticni,  as 
Jupiter  will  be  too  iar  south  for  European  as- 
tronomers. It  is  to  be  hoped  their  invitation 
will  be  responded  to.  They  offer  to  send  blanks 
and  instructions  to  any  one  willing  to  undertake 
the  work. 

Double  stars  oontfaiue  to  receive  attentfen. 
Dun^r,  of  Lund,  is  preparing  his  measures  of 
double  stars  for  the  press  (2700  In  all),  and  It 
is  hoped  that  they  will  be  published  by  the  end 
of  1876. 

Lord  Lindsay*s  observatory  at  Dun  Echt  has 
oonmienced  its  publications  with  a  volume  (now 
in  press)  contdnlng  a  summary  of  aU  F.  O.  W. 
8truve*s  double-star  work.  It  is  to  comprise  all 
the  Dorpat  obeervatkms,  and  those  in  Mensura 
Micrometricie.  Wilson  and  Seabroke,  of  Rugby, 
and  Oledhill,  of  Hallux,  have  published  the  re- 
sults of  several  years'  woric  on  double  stars,  done 
in  concert  on  a  selected  list  (Memoirs  R  A.  S., 
Vol  xlll),  especial  attention  having  been  paid 
to  binaries. 

Mr.  Barclay's  observatory  at  Leyton  has  also  an 
observing  Ust,  comprising  all  known  and  suspect- 
ed binaries,  and  a  speetal  list  of  double  stars  re- 
quiring observation,  communicated  by  Sir  John 
Herschel  just  before  his  death.  Dr.  Schmidt,  of 
Athens,  sends  to  the  Adromnmehd  Natkriehim 
the  discussion  of  his  thirty  years'  observations  of 
Algd^  the  variable  star.  A  comparison  of  his 
own  work  with  that  of  Argelander  and  Schoen- 
feld  shows  that  the  period  of  variability  is  well 
known.  What  the  cause  of  the  variation  in  light 
is,  which  produces  a  change  from  the  second  to 


the  fourth  magnitude  and  back  to  the  second  ev« 
ery  2  davs  20  hours  48  minutes  58.60  seconds,  we 
are  as  nr  as  ever  from  knowing.  The  proper 
motions  of  406  southern  stars  ^ve  been  stodied 
by  Stone,  of  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope.  The  mate* 
rials  for  this  study  are  less  than  might  have  be^ 
supposed,  as  Stone  has  been  obliged  to  reject  aU 
LfUMille's  observations  with  the  rhombotdal  mi- 
crometer, retaining  only  those  made  with  the  al- 
titude instruments. 

Bredechln,  of  Moscow,  has  lately  investigated 
the  spectra  of  various  nebulsD,  mostly  plan^axy. 
Most  of  these  have  a  similar  spectrum  of  three 
lines.  A,  B,  and  C.  His  mean  results  for  wave 
lengUis  are,  A=600d.9±1.2,  B=4957i:1.4,  C= 
4859  ±8.1.  The  probable  errors  are  deduced 
from  the  discordances  of  the  lines  of  each  nebula 
with  the  mean  line  for  all,  and  not  from  errors  of 
observation. 

Oudemanns  describes  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Italian  Spectrosc<^kal  Society  a  new  method  of 
making  heliometer*measur8a  in  transits  of  tbi 
inferior  planets,  which  was  actually  employed  by 
him  during  the  last  transit  of  Venus. 

Taochlm  describes  the  new  obBervatory  found- 
ed at  Calcutta,  under  the  care  of  P.  Lafonty  for 
spectroscopic  observations  of  the  sun. 

The  University  of  Callfomta  has  accepted  the 
offer  of  the  fund  for  the  Uck  telescope.  This  is 
to  be  erected  on  Mount  Hamilton,  and  all  the  sur- 
plus of  the  fund  of  $700,000  is  to  go  to  the  sup- 
port  of  the  observatory. 

In  the  Oompte  Eendm^  Llals  describes  a  new 
adaptation  of  the  mural  drcle,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  all  his  instruments,  so  that  the  ins^i^ 
mental  errors  of  each  are  determinable  in  several 
ways. 

In  Ordnance  Notes,  No.  xlvl.  Lieutenant  Rus- 
sell, Third  Cavalry,  describes  a  new  electrical  in- 
terrupter for  the  Schulta  chronosoope,  which  may 
be  of  use  in  refined  astronomical  or  physical  ol>> 
servations. 

The  English  Loan  Oollectbn  of  Sdentifio  In- 
stnmients  will  be  exhibited  in  London  this  sum- 
mer, and  is  likely  to  be  of  great  interest  The 
historical  instruments  of  Galileo,  Newton,  Von 
Guerioke,  Huvghens,  Torricelli,  Herschel,  Tyofao 
Brahe,  and  others  are  to  be  there,  and  the  cdleo* 
tion  of  special  apparatus  will  be  enormous. 

In  the  literature  of  astronomy  we  note  the 
masteriv  address  of  Adams  to  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society,  on 'delivering  its  gold  medal  to 
Leverrier;  oorre^KMidence  between  Plaiii  and 
OrlsAi,  edited  by  Schiaparelll ;  and  the  memoir 
and  correspondence  of  Caroline  Herschel,  edited 
by  Lady  Herschel  (widow  of  Sir  John). 

In  i%yn0t,  we  learn  that  the  process  of  M.  De 
la  Bastie  for  hard^ilng  glass  has  met  with  a  for- 
midable rival  F.  Siemens,  the  well-known  Dres- 
den manufacturer,  has  patented  a  method  of  hard- 
enhig,  tempering,  and  pressing  glass  all  at  the 
same  time.  Ii^tead  of  plunging  the  softened 
glass  in  a  bath  of  coki  oil,  the  molten  glass  is  run 
hito  suitable  moulds,  and  while  still  highly  heated 
is  squeezed,  the  moulds— -which  are  generally  of 
metal— having  the  effect  of  giving  the  necessary 
cooling.  For  blown  glass,  shells  or  casings  oi 
platinum  are  made,  and  these  are  tranafernsd  ta 
the  mould  together  with  the  glass. 
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lUyer  has  published  a  preliminary  note  on  two 
new  methods  of  research  in  aoonstios,  in  which 
he  asloi  the  privilege  of  being  permitted  to  de- 
Telop  them.  The  fist  is  a  plui  for  the  determi- 
nation of  the  relative  intensities  of  sounds  of  the 
same  pitch.  This  is  effected  by  placing  a  loose 
membrane  any  where  between  the  centres  of  or- 
igin of  two  sounds  of  the  same  pitch,  and  perpen- 
dioular  to  the  line  joining  them,  and  then  by  any 
device  determining  the  position  where  the  mem- 
brane ceases  to  vibrate.  The  Instrument  he  calls 
a  phoDOToeter.  The  second  is  a  method  for  de- 
termining the  direction  of  sounds.  It  consists 
of  a  membrane  capable  of  being  moved  in  any 
admuth,  and  whidi  can  therefore  be  placed  at 
right  angles  to  a  sonorous  wave  front.  When  it 
r^idies  this  podtion  it  can  not  vibrate,  since  the 
impiUses  are  alike  on  the  two  sides.  To  increase 
^  aural  parallax,  two  resonators  may  be  used  at 
the  ends  of  a  horinmtal  rod. 

Wallace  has  made  a  series  of  experiments  on 
the  Bunsen  burner,  with  a  view  to  utilise  it  for 
gsneral  heating  purposes.  In  one  form  of  burn- 
er devised  by  hun  the  tube  contains  a  simple  strip 
of  metal  so  folded  as  to  split  up  the  rising  cur^ 
rents,  and  so  producing  an  intimate  mixture  of 
the  gas  and  air.  Such  a  burner  will  not  strike 
down,  fa  another  form,  called  by  him  the  tan- 
gent homer,  the  gas  enters  a  circular  chamber 
tangentially,  drawing  in  the  air  with  it  In  this 
way  the  tv^  are  thoroughly  mixed;  and  if  now 
they  pass  into  the  tube  of  ^e  burner  through  a 
piece  of  gauxe  at  its  base,  the  burner  is  safe  and 
tntstwortiiy  under  all  variations  of  pressure  and 
quality  of  gas.  To  utilise  the  burner  for  heating 
pnipoees,  rae  author  proposed  a  stove  six  feet  high 
and  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  partition 
dividing  it  vertically  from  the  bottom  to  within 
six  inches  of  tiie  top.  The  burner  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  one  division,  and  tiie  outlet  pipe  at  the 
bottom  of  the  other. 

Pnlu]  has  described  a  simple  and  easOy  con- 
stmeted  form  of  apparatus  for  determining  as  a 
lecture  experiment  the  mechanical  equivalent  of 
heat  Jt  consists  of  two  truncated  cones  of  oast 
iron,  one  of  which  is  fixed,  the  other  movable,  re- 
volving witiiin  the  first  and  in  contact  with  it 
The  power  consumed  is  measured  by  a  kind  of 
Prony  brake  arrangement,  and  the  rise  of  tem- 
perature by  a  thermometer  placed  in  mercury  in 
the  inner  cone.  The  mean  result  given  by  fifty- 
seven  experimoits  with  this  tn^inA  ]g  426.7 
kflogram-meters. 

Puschl  has  investigated  tiie  faet,  observed  by 
Sehmulewitsch,  that  caoutchouc  when  free  dilates 
by  heating,  but  that  when  stretched  it  contracts. 
fVom  the  theoretical  consideration  that  the  elas- 
ticity of  a  body  increases  with  the  temperature 
when  at  a  maximum  of  density,  and  decreases 
wlien  the  density  is  a  mintin»t|^  the  author  con- 
cludes that  caoutchouo  has  a  minimum  density, 
the  temperature  of  which  diminishes  as  the  ten- 
sion inereases.  This  temperature  is  above  the 
ordinary  temperature  for  eaoutchoue  without  ten- 
iSon,  the  coefficient  of  diUtetion  bdng  positive; 
it  is  inferior  to  the  ordinary  temperature  for 
strongly  sketched  caoutchouc,  the  ooeffldent  be- 
ing n^iUiva 

Marie-Davy  has  called  attention  to  the  agricul- 
tural value  of  meteorological  observations.  He 
gives  the  results  of  experiments  made  on  growing 
wheat,  in  which  the  rate  of  transpiration  was  com- 


pared with  the  temperature  and  the  actinometric 
powor,  and  also  gives  statistics  to  show  the  con- 
nection  between  meteorology  and  crops.  He  be- 
lieves that  at  the  close  of  May  or  early  in  June, 
at  which  time  the  wheat  is  in  flower,  it  is  possible 
to  deduce  from  purely  meteorological  (£ita  the 
value  of  the  future  crop. 

Gemez  has  published  in  full  his  paper  on  the 
evaporation  of  superheated  liquids.  Having  al- 
ready shown  that  evaporation  is  the  only  normal 
UKxle  of  vaporization  of  liquids,  he  now  considers 
the  peculiarities  of  this  mode  of  produdng  vapor. 

Weber  has  determined  anew  with  great  accu- 
racy the  spedfio  heat  of  carbon,  boron,  and  silicon 
by  means  of  Bunsen's  ice-calorimeter.  If  the 
specific  heat  of  these  bodies  be  taken  at  a  tem- 
perature where  they  are  constant,  that  of  carbon 
is  0.467,  silicon  is  0.208,  and  boron  is  0.500,  thus 
brin^g  the  atomic  heats  under  the  law  of  Du- 
long  and  Petit,  as  5.6,  6.7,  and  5.5  respectively. 
Three  varieties  of  carbon  were  employed,  their 
specific  heat  behig  the  same  at  the  temperature 
of  226° 

Delachanal  and  Mermet  have  given  some  re- 
sults obtained  by  means  of  tiieir  spectro-^eotric 
tube  which  show  its  value  in  qualitative  analysis. 
In  tiie  ashes  of  the  sporules  of  the  common  puff- 
ball  {I^eoperdon  prcieMey,  after  separation  fk  the 
silica,  lines  of  sodium,  ciUcium,  magneshmi,  zinc, 
copper,  and  hydrogen  were  observed.  A  speci- 
men of  zinc  examined  In  this  way  showed  the  pres- 
ence of  both  faidium  and  gallium.  The  estimated 
amount  of  indium  in  ten  kUogrsms  of  the  zino 
was  0.050  gram,  and  of  the  gamum  0.002  gnun. 

Wunder  has  investigated  the  absorption  spec- 
trd  given  by  light  reflected  from  different  varie- 
ties of  ultramarine,  and  gives  curves  showing  the 
variations  of  intenkty. 

Deprez  has  contrived  a  new  form  of  electro- 
magnetic  register  for  recording  velocities.  With 
the  apparatus  figured,  which  is  simple  in  its  con- 
struction, 600  complete  signals  can  be  recorded 
in  a  second. 

Jamin  has  published  an  extended  paper  on 
magnetism,  in  which  he  gives  the  laws  of  mag- 
netic distribution. 

Duter  has  studied  the  distribution  of  magnet- 
ism in  circular  and  elliptie  steel  plates,  and  con- 
cludes, 1  St,  the  free  magnetism  is  proportional  to 
the  surfaces ;  2d,  it  is  distributed  in  hyperboBc 
lines,  the  non-transverse  axes  of  which  are  in  the 
direction  of  the  axes  of  symmetry  perpendicular 
to  the  neutral  line. 

In  Ohanktrv^  Meyer  has  described  a  lecture  ex- 
periment for  illustrating  that  vaporization  with- 
out  fusion  is  due  to  pressure.  Two  glass  tubes 
containing  iodine  are  prepared  and  sealed,  one 
vacuous,  the  oth^  at  nearly  the  ordhiary  press- 
ure. If  now  both  tubes  be  warmed,  the  iodine 
in  the  second  tube  melts,  and  may  be  made  to 
run  down  the  walls  of  the  tube;  In  the  vacuous 
tube  the  iodine  only  vohitiliiKS. 

Naumann  shows  that  potassium-alum  soluttons, 
when  heated  to  100°  C,  are  partially  decomposed, 
losing  a  portion  of  their  sulphuric  acid. 

'  Limdauer  has'  proposed  a  very  simple  form  of 
blow-pipe,  iriiich  consists  shnply  of  two  botties 
tubulated  at  bottom,  and  connected  by  these  tu- 
bulures  through  a  rubber  tube.  The  upper  open- 
ing of  one  of  these  is  dosed  by  a  cork,  throu^ 
wUdi  a  tube  passes  going  to  the  jet  This  bot- 
tie  being  empty,  the  other  bottle^  filled  with 
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water  and  placed  at  a  ooiiTenient  height  The 
kydroetatic  pressure  forces  the  air  out  of  the  first 
and  lower  bottle  through  the  jet 

Mohr  has  communicated  a  paper  on  the  nature 
and  origin  of  meteorites,  in  whi^i  he  discusses  at 
length  the  dienucal  and  astnMiomical  questions 
inrolyed. 

Houzeau  has  proposed  a  method  for  the  volu- 
metric determination  of  carbon  dioxide,  depend- 
ing on  the  absorption  of  the  gas  by  a  graduated 
solution  of  alkali,  precipitatioQ  by  barium  chlo- 
ride, and  estimation  of  the  tree  alkali 

Parsons  has  made  a  series  of  experiments  at 
the  Woolwidi  Foundry  on  a  manganese  bronze, 
which,  when  forged,  had  a  strength  of  twenty- 
nine  tons  to  the  square  inch,  an  elastio  limit  of 
twelve  tons,  and  an  elongation  of  neariy  thirty- 
two  per  cent.  i 

Zarawkowitdi  proposes  the  use  of  glycerin  for 
reducing  platinum  sc^utions  in  order  to  form  plat- 
inum black ;  15  c  c.  of  glycerin  of  sp.  gr.  26°  to 
27°  B.,  and  10  c.  c.  potassium  hydrate  of  density 
1.08,  are  gently  heated,  and  8  to  6  c.  c.  of  platinic 
chloride  is  added.  The  platinum  black  falls,  and 
is  collected  and  washed. 

Guyard  has  thrown  considerable  light  on  the 
formation  of  aniUne  black  by  the  discovery  that 
the  salts  of  vanadium  have  a  marked  influence  in 
producing  it  This  he  attributes  to  the  facility 
with  which  this  metal  passes  from  one  state  of 
oxidation  to  another. 

Butlerow  has  shown  that  the  olefines,  like  the 
terpenes,  are  capable  of  direct  union  with  water  to 
form  alcohols,  isobutylene  yielding  trimethylcar- 
binol  quite  readily  in  this  way. 

Girard  has  proposed  to  mix  with  dynamites,  in 
order  to  prevent  their  congelation  in  cold  weath- 
er— a  result  which  seriously  interferes  with  their 
explosive  power — about  ten  per  oent  of  methyl 
nitrate.  The  volatility  of  this  body  he  finds  to  be 
no  inconvenience  in  practice. 

Kupferberg  has  succeeded  in  effecting  the  re- 
transformation  of  paraoxybenzoic  acid  into  sali- 
cylic by  heating  its  sodium  salt  to  290°  C.  Over 
one-half  of  the  theoretical  yield  was  obtained. 

Weselsky  has  shown  that  phloroglucin  is  a  very 
delicate  test  for  nitrous  acid.  Very  dilute  solu- 
tions of  phlorogludn  and  toluidine  (or  aniline) 
nitrate  become  dark  orange  on  the  aaditk)n  of  a 
few  drops  of  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium  nitrite, 
and  a  dnnabar  red  powder  is  thrown  down. 

Wartha  has  investigated  more  minutely  the  col- 
oring matter  of  litmus,  and  has  shown  that  the 
commercial  artide  always  contains  indigo.  He 
gives  directions  for  preparing  the  coloring  matter 
pure. 

Anthropology. — Principal  Dawson  read  a  paper 
before  the  Victoria  Institute,  March  20,  on  Fossil 
Agricultural  Implements  in  the  United  States. 

Professor  Haldeman  is  reported  to  have  dis- 
covered a  cave  or  rock  shelter  in  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  and  under  a  foot  of  dibrk  upon 
its  floor  stone  implements  of  great  variety  and 
beauty. 

The  subject  of  pigmy  graves  in  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  is  again  discussed  in  the  newspapers. 
The  fallacy  of  such  a  thing  is  entirely  shown  by 
the  communications  of  Messrs.  S.  E.  Haskin,  W. 
M.  Clark,  and  Dr.  Joseph  Jones,  who  all  attest  to 
the  small  shib  graves  being  ossuaries  or  children's 
graves.  These  gentlemen  have  all  made  extensive 
excavati<m8,  and  have  sent  bones  found  in  the  cists. 


The  first  number  of  Volume  H.,  Bulletin  of  the 
United  States  Geok)gical  and  Goograplncal  8ar. 
veys  of  the  Territories,  contams  six  papers  upoa 
the  anthropology  and  archawlogy  of  the  diff- 
dwellers  of  the  Son  Juan  and  its  tributaries.  The 
contributors  are  Messrs.  W.  H.  Holm^  W.  H. 
Jackson,  Dr.  EmilBeesels,  and  E  A.  Barber.  The 
first  three  papers  are  profusely  illustrated. 

The  Congres  International  des  Amiricainistes 
is  to  hold  its  second  session  at  Luxembourg,  from 
the  10th  to  the  18th  of  September,  1877.  The 
committee  of  organization,  with  M.  Wurdi- Pi- 
quet as  president  and  Dr.  Sdioetter  as  secretary, 
has  sent  out  its  drculars.  Tbe  subjects  to  be 
treated  are.  History,  Arclueolo^,  Linginstics,  Fk- 
leography.  Anthropology,  and  J&bnography. 

SiUtman^B  Journal  for  March  contains  an  arti- 
cle upon  fiint  implements  from  the  stratified  drift 
in  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  Virginia.  The  al- 
leged discoveries,  bearing  upJon  a  subject  which 
has  awakened  so  much  controversy,  should  be 
subjected  to  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  before  being 
accepted. 

Herr  Fritz  Miiller  writes  to  Mr.  Charles  Darwin 
a  letter,  which  appeare  in  Nature  of  February 
17,  giving  an  account  of  the  ^sambaqnis*'  or 
shell  heaps  of  the  Brasdlian  coast  Tliey  are 
very  numerous  and  extensive.  The  skulls  foond 
were  of  immense  thickness.  Stone  axes  were 
often  found. 

The  Intematumal  Review  for  March  cootahis 
an  interesting  artide  by  Aneuroo  Vardd  upon 
Bardism,  or  the  primitive  system  of  instmctioo, 
knowledge,  and  morals  among  the  Britons. 

The  annual  address  of  the  president  of  the 
London  Anthropological  Institute  reviews  the  pa- 
pers of  the  last  year.  During  the  last  month  the 
Rev.  H.  H  Howorth  read  an  elaborate  paper  upon 
the  N.  and  N.  E  frontHges  of  the  Indo-Enropeans 
in  earlv  times ;  and  Mr.  E  W.  Brabrook  read  one 
upon  die  ethnography  of  ScotUmd. 

The  January  and  February  numben  of  Matf- 
riaux  contain  the  usiud  quantity  of  interesting 
matter,  the  drawings  in  both  numbera  of  stone 
structures  and  implements  are  exceedingly  valu- 
able. 

M.  £douard  Naville,  of  Geneva,  one  of  the  spe- 
cial committee  appointed  by  the  last  Congress  of 
Orientalists  to  edit  a  complete  corpus  of  the 
**  Rituel  Fun6ndre,"  is  visiting  all  the  museums 
in  Europe  where  hieroglyphic  texts  are  known  to 
exist  The  committee  appeal  to  all  possessors  of 
fragments  to  contribute  f ac-similes,  so  as  to  make 
the  redaction  as  complete  as  possible. 

The  whde  series  of  translations  from  tbe  sa- 
cred books  of  the  worid,  to  be  edited  by  Max 
Miiller,  will  be  divided  into  six  sections,  viz., 
Brahmans,  Buddhists,  Zoroastrians,  Confucians, 
Lao-tseans,  and  Mohammedans. 

The  attention  of  ethnok)gist8  is  bebig  turned 
to  New  Guhiea.  Lkde  or  nothing  is  known  of 
the  natives,  the  most  conflicting  accounts  commg 
to  us  of  thdr  Malayan  and  Pi4>uan  characteris- 
tios.  Captain  Moresby  tdls  us  of  a  singular 
method  <k  scrapmg  acquaintance  by  dashing  out 
the  brains  of  a  dog,  and  of  salutation  by  mutual- 
ly pulling  eadi  other's  noses  and  navds. 

Among  the  more  important  general  papers  on 
Zoology  whiclr'have  recently  appeared  are  two  by 
Professor  E  Van  Beneden,  of  liege.  One  is  on 
the  maturation  and  fecundation  of  ^e  egg  and 
earlier  embryoiUc  phases  of  the  mammals,  from 
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researches  made  on  the  rabbit,  and  is  an  exten- 
sion of  BJaofaofTs  famous  work  on  the  embryol- 
ogy of  the  nblnt  A  second  paper,  on  the  histo- 
Tj  of  the  germinatire  Tesicle,  is  based  on  studies 
made  on  Sie  common  star-fish  of  the  European 
coast  (A$terQficaUhion  rvheM).  A  paper  of  a  very 
different  sort  is  a  fierce  attack  4>n  the  "gastnea** 
theory,  by  M.  Moquin-Tandon,  in  the  Anmalet  da 
Seience$  NaturdUt,  He  concludes  that  it  does 
not  rest  on  any  fundamental  fact,  and  can  not 
serve  as  a  base  of  a  phylogenetic  classification. 
The  theory  had  previously  been  attacked  in  the 
American  Kaiuraiiat  for  February  by  Mr.  A.  Agas- 
siz.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  April  number  of 
the  same  magazine.  Professor  Cope,  in  an  article 
entitled  "  Progress  of  Discovery  of  the  Laws  of 
Evolution,**  welcomes  HaeckePs  gastrsDa  theory, 
which  we  have  previously  explained.  Cope  says 
that  this  theory  has  **  added  the  key-stone  to  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  in  his  gastrsea  theory.  Pri- 
or to  this  generalization  it  had  been  impossible  to 
determine  the  true  relation  existing  between  the 
four  types  of  embryonic  growth,  or  to  speak  oth- 
erwise than  to  the  effect  that  they  are  inherently 
distinct  from  each  other,  fiut  Haeckel  has  hap- 
pily deteimined  the  existence  of  identical  stages 
of  growth  or  segmentation  in  all  the  types  of  eggs, 
the  last  of  which  is  the  gastrula,  and  beyond  which 
the  identity  ceases.**  Whether,  we  may  add,  the 
gastrva  theory  of  Haeckel  is  true  or  not,  he  and 
others  have  ^own  that  animals  of  all  the  five 
types  above  the  protozoa  pass  through  a  gastrula 
stage,  disproving  Von  Baer*s  statements  £at  four 
of  these  types  have  distinct  modes  of  develop- 
ment, and  paving  the  way  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
unity  of  the  mode  of  development  of  all  animals. 

A  number  of  supposed  new  species  of  ^ngU- 
la  (the  fresh-water  sponges)  are  described  in  the 
Canadian  N€duralUt  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Dawson. 

An  essay  of  much  inter^t  to  naturalists  is  Dr. 
W.  K.  Brook8*s  ''Affinity  of  the  MoUusca  and  Mol- 
hiscoida**  (pd^yaoa  and  brachiopods).  While  he, 
with  some  others,  believes  that  the  tunicates  are 
not  moUusks,  and  that  the  polyzoa  and  brachio- 
pods  are  derived  from  the  worms,  he  also,  as  oth- 
ers have  suggested,  thinks  that  the  moUusks  are 
also  derived  from  the  worms.  He  believes  that 
tiie  polyaoa  originated  from  a  type  like  the  brach- 
kipods.  Thus  It  would  seem,  he  says,  '*  not  only 
that  the  mollusca  and  moUuscoida  (polyzoa  and 
brachiopods)  are  related,  but  that  they  are  con- 
nected so  ckiaely  that  the  advisability  of  such  a 
division  is  very  doubtful.*'  He  does  not  believe 
that  the  lamellibranchs  are  typiced  mollusks,  but 
that  the  gasteropods  should  be  considered  so, 
and  that  the  lamellibranchs  are  derivations  from 
them. 

A  veiy  fully  illustrated  paper  on  the  reproduc- 
tive organs  of  the  higher  crustaoea,  by  M.  Broc- 
chi,  appears  in  the  Aiwaka  det  Sdmctt  NaturtQet, 

The  brine  shrimp  Artmma  has  continued  to 
ennge  the  attention  of  a  Russian  naturalist 
(SoimankewitschX  who  announces  that,  by  in- 
creasing the  saltness  of  the  water  in  which  the 
Artemia  mlina  lives,  a  modification  goes  on  from 
generation  to  generation,  until  the  caudal  lobes 
finally  disappear,  and  the  form  is  that  in  ArtetMa 
muhlhaumiHy  and  by  reversing  the  process  the 
caudal  lobes  grow  out  again,  and  become  those 
of  ui.  JoZmo. 

An  extensive  work  on  the  Crustacea  of  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  by  A.  Milne-Edwards,  has 


been  published  by  the  French  government  The 
work  IS  illustrated  by  twenty  exceUent  plates. 

A  series  of  colored  drawhigs  of  saw-fly  larvae, 
belonging  to  the  genus  Nemahity  accompanied  by 
description,  is  a  useful  work  ktely  published  in 
Germany  by  Messrs.  Brischke  and  Zaddach.  It 
will  be  of  much  use  to  economic  entomologists  in 
this  countiy,  as  these  worms  are  very  injurious. 

Are  potato  beetles  poisonous  ?  is  answered  neg- 
ativelv  by  Messrs.  Grote  and  Kayscr  in  the  Amet'- 
iean  KaturaliM  for  ApriL 

Mr.  Grote  contributes  an  essay  on  the  cotton- 
worm  in  the  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Akbama.  His  observations  are  Imsed  on  a  study 
of  this  insect  during  a  residence  of  several  years 
in  that  SUte. 

The  embryology  of  the  flea,  l\dex  fsiisy  has 
been  studied  anew  by  Balbianl  So  far  as  the 
long  abstract  published  of  his  work  is  concerned, 
no  mention  is  made  of  an  essay  on  this  subject, 
illustrated  with  numerous  figures,  by  Dr.  Packard, 
published  in  1872  in  the  Memdrs  of  the  Pea- 
body  Academy  of  Science,  Salem,  wherein  a  num- 
ber of  facts  supposed  by  Balbiuii  to  be  new  are 
mentioned. 

A  new  batrachian  from  Madagascar  is  described 
in  the  ArmaUs  dea  Scieneef  NatureUes^  the  same 
number  of  which  contains  notes  on  the  curious 
tentaculated  snake,  HerpeUm  imiaculatum,  of  the 
East  Indies. 

The  falcons  of  America  are  still  engaging  the 
attention  of  Mr.  E.  Ridgway,  who  has  pubUshed 
in  the  second  number  of  Ha3rden*s  Bulletin  of 
the  United  States  Geological  and  Geographical 
Survey  of  the  Territories  an  additional  paper  on 
them.  The  same  number  contains  an  essay  on 
the  **  Ornithology  of  Guadalupe  Isbind,  based 
on  Notes  and  C^lections  made  by  Dr.  Edward 
Palmer."  The  collection  is  very  interesting  from 
the  tB^  that  every  one  of  the  resident  species  is 
distinct  from  any  found  on  the  neighboring  main- 
land of  California,  although  each  has  a  contuient- 
al  representative  more  or  less  neariy  related. 

Many  interesting  and  novel  facts  regarding  the 
prong  buck,  or  ^  antelope**  of  the  plains,  are  giv- 
^i  in  the  American  Naturalitt  for  April  by  Judge 
Caton,  who  has  studied  the  animal  in  a  state  of 
domestication  on  his  estate;  The  article  is  illus- 
trated by  an  excellent  figure  of  the  adult,  and  the 
kid  four  months  old. 

The  fosrilremains  of  the  BrorUothearidoe^  a  group 
of  fossil  mammals  nearly  as  large  as  the  elephant, 
but  with  shorter  limbs,  but  no  proboscis,  are  fig- 
ured and  described  by  Professor  0.  C.  Marsh  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arte  for  April. 
These  animals  had  a  very  small  brain  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  skull  They  inhabited  the 
lake  basins  of  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Wyoming  and 
Colorado  in  the  miocene  tertiary  period. 

In  BoUmtff  we  have  to  record  in  this  country 
notes  on  the  agave  by  Dr.  Engelmann,  and  an 
account  of  the  bUck  spruce  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Peck. 
In  the  Comptei  Rendm  Van  Tieghem  states  that 
he  has  been  studying  the  development  of  chieto- 
mium,  and  is  of  the  opinion  that  what  De  Baiy 
and  others  have  considered  the  mode  of  fertiliza- 
tion in  several  of  the  ascomycetes  is  really  some- 
thing quite  different 

In  the  Botanitche  Zeiiung  Brefeld  attacks  Van 
Tieghem,  and  especially  his  views  recently  pub- 
lished on  coprinus.  In  Pringshcim's  Jahrbiicher 
Reinke  gives  an  interestmg  account  of  the  secrot- 
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ing  organs  of  the  leaves  of  difFerent  plants.  In 
the  same  journal  Tschitstiakoff  publishes  some 
contributions  to  the  Uieoiy  of  the  vegetable  cell, 
the  most  recent  paper  being  on  the  development 
of  the  pollen  in  Ijklobium  asiffusli/oHwn, 

Castracane  reports  discoveries  of  diatoms  in 
coal  from  different  localities,  and  he  finds  that 
many  of  the  species  are  identical  with  those  liv- 
ing at  the  present  day.  The  species  are  both 
marine  and  of  fresh-water,  and  may  serve  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  conditions  under  which 
coal  was  formed. 

Adolphe  Brogniart,  the  disthiguished  head  of 
the  botanical  museum  of  the  Jai^  des  PUntes, 
died  in  Paris  on  the  18th  of  February.  He  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1601,  and  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-three  years  was  chosen  member  of  the 
French  Academy.  His  principal  writings  were 
on  fossil  plants. 

From  the  Engineering  works  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  no  specud  report  of  progress  has 
appeared  during  the  past  month,  save  occasional 
items  confirmatory  of  the  facts  published  in  our 
last  in  relation  thereto.  Reports  from  the  sur- 
vey of  Galveston  Harbor,  Texas,  lately  made  by 
Lieutenant  Quinn,  Indicate  that  the  work  of  im- 
provement in  charge  of  the  United  States  engi- 
neers has  been  quite  successfully  carried  out  so 
far  as  it  has  progressed.  Without  entering  into 
technical  details,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  remark 
that  the  jetty  system,  as  being  there  applied,  will 
eventually  give  to  Galveston  a  harbor  free  of  ob- 
structions, with  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  of  water 
over  the  bar. 

Mr.  Crozier  has  proposed  in  the  Seieni\fic  Amer- 
ican a  plan  for  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  by  buikling  a  second  channel  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  other,  thus  separating  the  up- 
ward and  downward  bound  boats.  This  improve- 
ment, although  costly,  he  contends  would  more 
than  pay  for  itself,  inasmuch  as  by  doubling  the 
speed  of  the  boats  it  would  quadruple  the  ca* 
pacity  of  the  canal  He  believes  the  State  would 
be  justified  in  -adopting  it,  at  least  for  a  part  of 
the  distance — say,  from  Buffalo  to  Rochester  for 
the  present — and  estimates  the  cost  of  the  work 
for  this  distance  at  $85,000,000. 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Drinker,  an  accomplished  engi- 
neer of  Philadelphia,  is  at  present  busily  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  a  work  on  American  tunnel- 
ing, which  is  designed  "  to  show  both  our  record 
in  the  past,  and  the  present  methods  ui  vogue.'' 
No  such  treatise  as  the  one  proposed  has  ever 
been  compiled  in  America,  and  English  records 
are  meagre.  Such  a  compilation,  if  accurate  and 
complete,  would  prove  to  be  invaluable  to  engi- 
neers, and  we  cheerfully  give  place  to  Mr.  D.'s 
call  upon  the  profession  for  reliable  data,  wheth- 
er general  or  detailed,  to  aid  him  in  his  task. 

The  Eastern  Telegraph  Company  ktely  an- 
nounced the  repair  of  its  Suez-Aden  cable,  by 
which  telegraphic  communication  is  re-establish- 
ed with  India  and  the  far  East  via  Fahnouth. 
'The  recovered  cable  is  affirmed  to  be  in  excellent 
condition. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers  a  paper  was  read  giving  full  de- 
tails of  the  several  schemes  for  effecting  rail- 
way communication  across  the  English  Channel. 
These  schemes  included  tunnels,  tubes,  and  fer- 
ries, most  of  which  have  already  been  referred  to 
in  these  columns.    As  a  meritorious  rival  of  the 


favorite  plan  of  a  tunnel  through  the  lower  chalk, 
the  scheme  of  Mr.  Paul  J.  Bishop  was  described 
in  detail  This  plan  involves  the  laying  of  a 
double  line  of  tubes  for  carrying  a  railway  on  tiie 
bed  of  the  Channd  between  Dover  and  Cape  Gris^ 
nez,  the  tubes  bdng  laid  from  floating  pontoons. 
The  estimated  cost  is  £22,000,000,  and  time  of 
execution  five  years.  Sur  John  Hawkshaw's  tun- 
nel plan  is  estinuited  to  cost  £10,000,000,  and  ten 
years. 

The  project  is  seriously  entertwned  in  Egypt 
of  building  a  rtulway  into  Soudan.  The  proposed 
road  would  be  2600  kilometers  long,  proceedmg 
from  Alexandria,  passing  by  Cairo,  Thebes,  As- 
souan, and  other  points  of  less  prominence,  and 
terminaUng  at  Massaoura. 

The  Railroad  Oaxdis  reports  in  its  issue  of 
March  81  the  construction,  to  that  date,  of  804 
miles  of  new  railroad  in  the  United  l^tes  in 
1876,  against  129  miles  reported  for  the  same 
period  of  1875. 

The  steam  street  car  which  has  been  for  some 
months  in  use  upon  the  Atlantic  ATenue  R^road 
in  Brooklyn  is  reported  to  have  given  the  highest 
satisfaction. 

In  Technology^  we  may  report  that  Mr.  Blair, 
whose  direct  process  of  iron-making  we  have  sev- 
eral times  alluded  to,  affirms  that  he  is  about  ef- 
fecting decided  improvements  in  his  invention. 

Letters  patent  have  just  been  issued  to  certain 
gentlemen  of  Sheffield,  England,  for  a  new  proc- 
ess of  effecting  the  purification  of  iron  and  steel 
The  inventors  claim  to  be  able  by  their  ooropoond 
or  mixture  to  eliminate  sulphur,  phosphorus,  an- 
timony, arsenic,  and  copper  from  iron  and  steel, 
whether  crude  or  in  an  aidvanced  stage  of  manu- 
facture. 

The  experiment  of  burning  coal  dust  In  loco- 
motive boilers  is  now  being  tried  by  the  Reading 
Railroad  Company,  and  one  of  its  largest  locomo- 
tives is  now  being  altered  at  Port  Ridmaond  for 
that  purpose. 

The  works  of  the  Lolseau  Pressed  Fuel  Com- 
pany at  Port  Richmond,  Philadelphia,  are  in  an 
advanced  state  of  completion,  and  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  and  operations  for  the  production  of 
fuel  from  the  dust  heaps  at  that  place,  we  are  in- 
formed, will  speedily  commence.  The  process  of 
Loiseau,  our  readers  will  recall,  has  been  several 
times  alluded  to  and  described. 

Dr.  William  Crookes,  whose  interesting  disoov* 
ery  of  the  mechanical  action  of  radiation  has  at- 
tracted such  attention,  lately  demonstrated  in  a 
lecture  before  the  Royal  Institution  the  adapta- 
bility of  his  discovery  for  the  determination  of 
the  luminous  intensity  of  flames,  and  proposed 
an  apparatus  employing  the  principles  of  his  bte 
discovery  as  a  substitute  for  the  photometers  usu- 
ally employed  for  the  above  purpose. 

The  employment  of  pulverized  fuel  with  the 
blast  in  cupola  furnaces  has  lately  been  practiced 
with  much  success  in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere, 
and  is  attracting  the  att^tion  of  metallurgists. 
It  is  claimed  thai  **  scaffolding'*  is  entirely  pre- 
vented, the  rapidity  of  operation  and  production 
of  the  furnaces  doubled,  the  quaHty  of  castings 
much  improved,  and  that  refuse  iron  of  any  qual- 
ity may  be  utilized  with  profit 

The  French  Academy  lately  granted  the  Mont- 
yon  prize  for  the  improvement  of  dangerous 
arts  and  industries  to  M.  Denajrrouze  for  his  in- 
vention of  the  aorophore. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  U  closed  on  the  22d  of  April.— 
The  Senate,  on  the  29th  of  March,  passed  the 
Consular  and  Diplomatic  Bill,  as  amended  by  its 
committee,  restoring  what  the  House  had  stricken 
<mt — The  Rirer  and  Harbor  Appropriation  Bill, 
reported  in  the  House  April  4,  cuts  down  the  es- 
timates from  $14,000,000  to  less  than  |6,000,00a 
— ^The  annual  Deficiency  Appropriation  Bill  was 
passed  by  the  House,  April  12.    The  amount  ap- 

gropriated  is  about  $670,000,  and  oyer  $2,000,000 
\  re4ippropriated  and  rendered  available  from 
unexpended  balances. 

The  House,  March  22,  passed  a  bill  prohibiting 
contributions  to  election  funds  by  officers  of  the 
United  States  goyemment  and  by  Senators  and 
Repreeentatiyes  in  Congress.  The  second  section 
(rf  the  bill  makes  punishable  by  fine  and  impris- 
onment any  bribed  or  intimidation  with  a  view 
to  influence  elections  of  Umted  States  officers  or 
Ocmgreasmen. 

Two  attempts  to  repeal  the  Resumption  Act 
of  1875  haye  filled  in  the  House.  The  Senate, 
April  10,  passed  the  House  bill  providing  for  the 
substitution  of  ulver  coin  for  fractional  currency. 
The  bill  was  signed  by  the  President  on  the  18th. 

The  new  postal  bill,  relating  to  third-class  mat- 
ter, was  passed  by  the  Senate,  April  12.  The  new 
rate  will  be  one  cent  an  ounce  for  all  packages 
weighing  four  pounds  or  under,  without  regard 
to  the  distance  to  which  they  are  sent  The  rate 
for  transient  newspapers  and  magazines,  without 
regard  to  distance,  is  to  be  one  cent  for  three 
ounces  or  fractional  part  thereof,  and  one  cent 
for  each  two  additional  ounces  or  fractional  part 
thereof.  The  law  is  to  take  eifect,  should  it  be 
Mccepied  by  the  House,  on  the  1st  of  July  next 

President  Grant,  April  18,  vetoed  the  bill  pass- 
ed by  Congress  reducing  his  successor*s  salary  to 
$26,000  per  annum. 

The  formal  presentation  to  the  Senate  of  the 
articles  of  impeachment  against  Greneral  Belknap 
took  place  April  4.  On  3ie  17th,  the  day  fixed 
oo  which  the  process  against  the  late  Secretary 
was  made  returnable.  General  Belknap's  couns^ 
interposed  the  plea  of  non-jurisdiction. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
March  21,  reported  adversely  to  Mr.  Dana's  nom- 
ination as  minister  to  En^nd.  This  report  was 
aostained  by  the  Senate,  April  4. 

Governor  Ames,  of  Mississippi,  resigned  his 
office,  March  29,  and  Colonel  J.  M.  Stone  was  in- 
augurated as  his  successor. 

In  the  House,  April  21,  the  bill  to  transfer  the 
Indian  Bureau  to  the  War  Department  was  passed, 
1S9  to  94. 

The  New  York  State  Convention  of  Republican 
ddegates  to  select  dele^tes  to  the  Presidential 
Convention  at  Cincinnati  met  at  Syracuse,  March 
22.  Senator  Conkling's  name  was  presented  as 
the  favored  Presidential  candidate,  but  his  friends 
were  unable  to  secure  for  him  a  pledged  delega- 
tion. — ^The  Pennsylvania  Democratic  Convention 
met  at  Lancaster,  March  22,  and  appomted  an  un- 
pledged delegation  to  the  St  Louis  Convention. 
In  its  pUtform  it  declared  it  impossible  to  exe- 
cute the  Congressional  act  of  1875  for  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payment — ^The  Rhode  Island 
Republican  C<mvention  met  at  Providence,  March 


28,  appointed  an  unpledged  delegation  to  Cindn* 
nati,  and  renominate  the  present  State  officers.—* 
The  Pennsylvania  Republican  Convention,  at  Har- 
risburg,  March  29,  appointed  a  delegation  to  Cin- 
cinnati instructed  to  vote  for  Governor  Hartranf t 
— The  Vermont  Republican  Convention,  at  Bur- 
lingUm,  March  29,  appointed  an  unpledged  dele- 
gation.—The  Ohio^publican  Convention,  at  Co- 
lumbus, March  29,  apiM>inted  a  delegation  pledged 
to  Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  It  adopted  a  moderate 
specie  platform. — ^The  South  Carolina  Republican 
Convention,  at  Columbia,  April  11-18,  appointed 
an  unpledged  delegation. — The  Virginia  Repub- 
lican Convention,  at  Lynchburg,  April  13,  appoint- 
ed an  unpledged  delation,  but  declared  its  pref- 
erence for  James  G.  Blaine. 

The  Connecticut  State  election,  April  8,  result- 
ed in  the  re-election  of  Governor  Ingcrsoll  (Dem- 
ocrat) by  a  majority  of  8672,  and  an  increased 
Democratic  majority  in  the  Legislature. 

The  Rhode  Island  State  election,  April  5,  to- 
suited  in  no  choice  by  the  people. 

The  revolution  going  on  in  Mexico  seemed, 
early  in  April,  to  threaten  the  overthrow  of  the 
Lerdo  adnunistration.  General  Porfirio  Diaz  had 
gained  control  of  the  States  of  Jalisco  and  Oaxa- 
ca,  and  of  the  towns  of  Jalapa  and  Matamoras. 
General  Diaz  advanced  on  Monterey,  but  suffered 
defeat  in  a  conffict  near  that  city. 

Advices  received  from  Captain  Scmmes,  of  the 
United  States  navy,  dated  March  2,  announce 
that  through  his  intervention,  and  wiUiout  resort 
to  force,  a  treaty  of  peace  has  been  ratified  be- 
tween the  native  tribes  and  the  Liberian  govern- 
ment, against  which  they  had  revolted. 

The  British  House  of  Commons,  March  23, 
passed  the  Royal  Titles  Bill,  styling  Queen  Vic- 
toria Empress  of  India.  The  bUl  was  passed  by 
the  House  of  Lords,  April  8. 

DISASTERS. 

March  80. — ^The  dam  of  the  Great  Lynde  Brook 
Reservoir,  near  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  gave 
way.  Few  lives  were  lost,  but  the  damage  to 
property  was  immense. 

March  25.— The  TcUp-aph'a  Paris  dispatch  re- 

S>rts  that  the  dikes  protecting  Hertoecnbosch, 
oUand,  have  been  swept  away,  and  that  6000 
persons  have  been  rendered  homeless. 

April  4.^^ff  Cape  Malea,  on  the  south  coast 
of  the  Morea,  the  steamer  Agrigenii^  from  Pircpus 
for  ItaHan  ports,  colliding  with  me  English  steam- 
er IfyUon  CastU,  sank,  and  twenty-nine  persons 
were  drowned. 

April  6. — ^A  ferry-boat  capsized  on  the  Dee,  at 
Aberdeen,  Scotland.  Thirty-two  persons  drowned. 

OBITUABY. 

March  22. — In  South  Manchester,  Connecticut, 
Ward  Cheney,  president  of  the  Silk  Association 
of  America,  aged  sixty-three  years. 

April  8. — ^At  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Ben- 
jamm  F.  Butler,  aged  fifty-five  years. 

April  10.— In  New  York  city,  Alexander  T. 
Stewart,  aged  seventy-three  years. 

March  21. — ^In  England,  Colonel  Charles  C. 
Chesney,  author  of  "The  Battle  of  Dorkmg." 

April  20. — In  England,  the  Right  Hon.  George 
William  Lyttleton,  aged  fifty-nine  7^^^^^]^ 
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[From  a  yolnme  of  CnmmnAL  Rbymicb  vob  Toxrvo 
FoucB,  by  W11.L  Caslstok,  pnbUahed  by  Harper  and 
Brothers,  New  York.]    

TIE  LITTLE  BLACE-ETED  REBEL. 

A  HOT  drove  Into  the  city,  hla  wagon  loaded  down 
With  food  to  feed  the  people  of  the  British-governed 

town; 
And  the  little  black-eyed  rebel,  so  canning  and  so  sly. 
Was  watching  for  Ixis  coming  from  the  comer  of  her 

eye. 


His  face  looked  broad  and  honest,  his  hands  were 

brown  and  toogh. 
The  clothes  he  wore  upon   htm  were  homtspan, 

coarse,  and  rongh ; 
Bot  one  there  was  who  watched  him,  who  long 

time  lingered  nigh. 
And  cast  at  him  sweet  glances  from  the  comer  of 

her  eya  V 


He  drove  np  to  the  market,  he  waited  In  the  line-* 
His  apples  and  potatoes  were  fresh  and  fair  and  line ; 
Bat  long  and  long  he  waited,  and  no  one  came  to  boy* 
Save  the  black-eyed  rebel,  watching  from  the  eoiner 
of  her  eye. 

'*  Now  who  will  bay  my  apples  ?"  he  shouted,  long 

and  load; 
And  **  Who  wants  my  potatoes  ?"  he  repeated  to  the 

crowd; 
Bot  from  all  the  people  round  him  came  no  word 

of  a  reply. 
Save  the  black-eyed  rebel,  answering  from  the  comer 

of  her  ^e. 

For  she  knew  that  *neath  the  lining  of  the  coat  be 

wore  that  day 
Were  long  letters  from  the  hnsbauds  and  the  fathers 

far  away. 
Who  were  fighting  for  the  freedom  that  they  meant 

to  gain  or  die ; 
And  a  tear  like  silver  glistened  in  the  comer  of  her 

eye. 

Bat  the  trcasnres— how  to  get  them  ?  crept  the  qaea- 
tlon  through  her  mind. 

Since  keen  enemies  were  watching  for  wliat  priaei 
they  might  find : 

And  she  paased  a  while  and  pondered,  with  a  pretty 
little  sigh ; 

Then  resolve  crept  through  her  features,  and  a  shrewd- 
ness fired  her  eye. 

So  she  resolutely  walked  np  to  the  wagon  old  and 

red: 
*'  Hay  I  have  a  dozen  apples  for  a  kiss  7**  she  sweetly 

said; 
And  the  brown  face  flushed  to  scarlet,  for  the  boy 

was  somewhat  shy. 
And  he  saw  her  laughing  at  him  from  the  oomer  oC 

her  eye. 

"Yon  may  have  them  all,  for  nothing,  and  more,  if 

you  want,'*  quoth  he. 
"I  will  have  them,  my  good  fellow,  but  can  pay  for 

them,*'  said  she ; 
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And  she  cltinbered  on  the  waffon,  minding  not  wtio 

•11  wen  by. 
With  a  Ungh  of  reckleif  romping  in  the  corner  of 

her  eye. 

Clinging  round  hi«  brtwny  neck,  ebv  daaped  her  fln- 

gere  white  and  amall. 
And  then  whispered, ''Qaick  I  the  letters  I  throat  them 

nnderoeath  my  ahAwl  I 
Carry  back  again  thit  package,  and  be  sure  that  yon 

are  fpry!" 
And  ahe  aweetly  imiled  npon  him  from  the  comer 

of  her  eye. 

Loud  the  motley  crowd  were  laoghlog  at  the  etraoge, 

nngtrlish  freak. 
And  the  boy  waa  ecared  and  panting,  and  ao  daahed 

he  conld  not  apeak ; 
And,  **  Mitt,  1  hATe  good  apples,**  a  bolder  lad  did  cry ; 
Bat  ahe  answered,  "No,  I  thank  yoo,"  from  the 

comer  of  her  eye. 

With  the  news  of  lored  ones  absent  to  the  dear 

friends  they  wonid  greet, 
8earching  them  who  hungered  for  them,  swift  she 

glided  through  the  street 
**T1iers  is  nothing  worth  the  doing  that  It  does  not 

pay  to  try,** 
ThoQght  the  little  black-«yed  nsbel,  with  a  twinkle  in 

her  eye.*  

br  the  Life  of  RobeH  Stephen,  Hawker,  just 
published  in  London,  but  not  U&ely  to  be  repub- 
lished bere>  are  two  or  three  aneodotes  worth  re- 
producing in  the  Drawer: 

There  was  a  fox-hunting  parson,  Mr.  Radford, 
in  the  north  of  Deron,  who  was  fond  of  haying 
oonriTial  meetings  in  his  parsonage,  which  often 
ended  uproariously.  Bishop  Phiipotts  sent  for 
Um,  and  said,  *'lfr.  Rad^^ord,  I  hear,  but  I  can 
hardly  believe  it,  that  men  fight  in  your  house.'* 

"  Lor,  my  dear,**  answered  Parson  Radford,  in 
broad  Devonshire,  "^doant  y'  believe  it  When 
they  begin  figfatlag,  I  take  and  turn  them  out 
into  the  churdi-yanL** 

The  bishop  came  one  day  to  visit  hhn  without 
notice.  Parson  Radford,  in  scarlet,  was  just  about 
to  moont  his  horse  and  gallop  off  to  the  meet, 
when  he  heard  the  bishop  was  in  the  village.  He 
had  barely  time  to  send  away  his  hunter,  run  up 
stairs  and  jump,  red  coat  and  bootSy  into  bed, 
when  the  bishop^s  carriage  drew  up  at  the  door. 

**•  Tell  his  lordship  Fm  iU,  wUl  ye  P*  was  his  hi- 
junction  to  his  housekeeper  as  he  flew  to  bed. 

"  Is  Mr.  Radford  in  V  asked  the  bishop. 

^  He*8  ill  in  bed,"  said  the  housekeeper. 

** Dear  me t  Fm  so  sonyl  Pray  ask  him  if  I 
may  oome  up  and  sit  with  him." 

The  housekeeper  ran  up  stahrs  in  sore  dismay, 
■nd  entered  the  parson*8  room.  The  parson 
stealthily  put  his  head  out  of  the  bedclothes,  but 
was  re-assured  when  he  saw  his  room  was  invaded 
by  his  housekeeper,  and  not  by  the  bishop. 

**  Please  your  honor,  his  ludship  wants  to  oome 
up  stairs  and  sit  with  you  a  little." 

«'  With  me !— good  heavens  V  gasped  Person 
Radford.  "No;  go  down  and  tell  his  lordship 
Fm  took  cruel  bad  with  9earld  fever ;  it  is  an 
aggravated  case,  and  very  catching." 

Df  the  nei^borhood  of  Morwenstow  was  a  cer- 
tain Parson  Winterton.  He  was  rector  and  vicar 
of  several  parishes.    When  upon  his  death-bed 


*  This  incident  occurred  In  Philadelphia  while  the 
Britiah  army  occupied  that  dty  in  1T7T.  Tbe  name  of 
tb«  little  black-eyed  rebel  heroine  waa  Mary  Redmond. 


he  was  visited  and  prepared  for  dying  by  a  neigh- 
boring clergyman. 

"  What  account  can  you  render  for  the  talents 
committed  to  your  charge?  what  use  have  you 
made  of  them  ?"  asked  the  visitor. 

**  Use  of  my  talents  ?"  repeated  the  dying  man ; 
and  then  thrusting  his  hands  out  from  under  the 
bMlclothes,  he  saM :  **  I  came  into  this  diocese 
with  nothing,  and  now" — and  he  began  to  check 
off  the  names  on  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand — 
**I  am  rector  of  HoUacombe,  worth  £80;  rector 
of  Marham  Church,  worth  i&460 ;  rector  of  Py- 
worthy,  worth  £660 ;  vicar  of  Bridgerule,  worUi 
£800;  and  rector  of  Holsworthy,  worth  £1000. 
If  that  is  not  making  use  of  one's  talents,  I  don't 
Imow  what  is.    I  thmk  I  can  die  in  peace." 

This  from  a  friend  in  Union  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania :• 

The  late  Hon.  Robert  C.  Grier,  Associate  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  own- 
ed a  fine  farm  adjoining  the  city  of  WiUiamsport, 
Pennsylvania.  The  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Rail- 
road  bisected  this  farm  so  as  to  render  it  unde- 
sirable, if  hot  unprofitable,  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses ;  but  the  growth  of  the  dty  has  since  then 
greatly  enhanced  the  vaUie  of  the  judge's  farm, 
and  to4ay  every  acre  of  it  is  valued  at  the  rate 
of  city  lots.  Nevertheless,  the  judge  ckimed 
damages  from  the  railroad  company  for  the  land 
taken  and  for  other  injuries.  The  jury  being 
upon  the  ground  for  the  purposes  of  their  ap- 
pointment, and  accompanied  by  the  judge,  his 
attorneys,  and  the  attorneys  for  the  railroad,  a 
pathetic  scene  was  enacted  when  the  venerable 
an^  dignified  jud^  kmented  this  ruthless  inva- 
si<m  of  his  domam,  and  that  in  his  old  age  he 
must  see  the  land,  almost  sacred  to  him,  despoil- 
ed by  an  insatiable  corporation  that  has  not  re- 
gard even  for  the  spot  of  earth  where  in  his  youth 
he  had  wooed  and  won  his  bride,  and  where  the 
happiest  days  of  his  life  were  passed.  And  in 
his  own  forcible  and  inimitable  style,  and  with  his 
head  resting  upon  the  upper  rail  of  the  fence,  he 
exclaimed,  **Can  it  be  possible  that  a  citizen  of 
Pennsylvania  has  no  rights  which  are  secure  from 
the  grasp  of  these  corporations  ?" 

At  this  point  C.  W.  Scatcs,  Esq.,  attorney  for 
the  *'  corporation,"  archly,  and  in  apparent  sym- 
pathy with  the  judge,  replied,  **  No,  my  dear  judge, 
no  more  rights  now  than  the  Drcd  Scott  derision 
gives  to  tiie  nigger." 

Immediatelytne  judge  dried  his  tears,  and  with 
emphasis  replied,  **I  stand  by  the  Dred  Scott 
decision." 

A  BILL  for  affording  to  the  northern  counties 
better  means  for  draining  their  extensive  tracts 
of  swamp  lands  was  under  discussion  in  the  Mich- 
igan Senate.  It  was  bitterly  opposed  by  several 
members  from  the  southern  counties.  On  the 
day  appointed  for  the  final  consideration  of  the 
bill,  one  of  its  friends  made  an  excellent  and  ex- 
haustive speech  in  its  favor,  during  which  the 
opposing  party  were  nM>ro  than  usually  demon- 
strative, frequently  disturbing  the  speaker  by  un- 
necessary interruptions,  loud  talking,  and  other 
demonstrations  of  disfavor.  The  friends  of  the 
bin  began  to  despair,  but,  thinking  all  that  was 
necessary  had  been  said  in  its  favor,  were  much 
displeased,  when  the  speaker  closed,  to  see  the 
Senator  from  Tuscola  slowly  arise  and  begin  ar- 
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ranging  his  p&pera  as  if  for  a  three  hours*  speech. 
But  the  Senator  stood  his  ground,  and  when  the 
House  was  once  more  quiet^  began,  in  his  shrill 
voice, 

**  Mr.  President,  I  hope,  when  this  drain  bill  is 
passed,  that  the  slush  orer  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House  will  dry  up." 

It  is  needless  to  say  the  bill  passed. 

The  story  of  0*Conneirs  "I  forgive  you, 
Charles,"  in  the  Drawer  for  March,  has  brought 
the  following  from  a  oorrespcmdent  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  New  Brunswick : 

During  our  present  legislative  session  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Lower  House  was  investigating  al- 
leged irregularities  in  the  Crown  Lands  Depart- 
ment, and  Hon.  Robert  Toung,  a  member  of  the 
Upper  House,  also  president  of  the  Executive 
Council,  appeaired  before  it  to  give  evidence.  The 
Upper  House,'or-**  Lords,"  as  that  body  is  some- 
times called,  seemed  to  feel  that  its  dignity  and 
privileges  were  interfered  with  by  Mr.  Young's  ap- 
pearing before  a  Lower  House  conunittee  without 
Jta  permission ;  so  the  questicm  was  brought  up 
by  Hon.  Mr.  Harrington  and  discussed  for  several 
hours,  Mr.  Young^at  first  being  almost  treated  as 
if  in  danger  of  impeachment  Finally  the  debate 
took  a  rather  wide  ran^  and  members  had  really 
lost  sight  of  the'  question,  when  Mr.  Young  rose, 
and  after  introducing  some  ^  wise  saws  and  mod- 
em instances"  in  a  rather  diy  naanner,  proceed- 
ed to  say :  "  I  have  listened,  Mr.  President,  with 
much  interest  to  all  that  has  been  said,  and  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  to  allow  the  subject  to 
drop.  I  therefore  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate."  , 

The  motion  was  carried  in  a  mechanical  sort 
of  way,  and  it  was  some  minutes  before  the  House 
realised  that  Mr.  Young  was  really  the  member 
charged  with  the  alleged  breach  of  privil^;e. 

An  item  went  the  rounds  of  the  papers  not 
long  ago  to  the  effect  that  a  Mr.  Mutton,  of  Osh- 
koeh,  Wisconsin,  had  prosecuted  a  railroad  com- 
pany for  putting  him  off  the  cars.  A  Make  Yan- 
kee becomes  "  irrepressible"  over  this,  as  follows : 

PINQUIFICATION. 
eu\  in  OtftakoBh,  Mr.  Matton 
Got  apon  the  train  one  day, 
Bat  bk  fare  be  would  not  pi^; 
Said  be  did  not  care  a  button 
•  For  tbe  railroad,  anyway. 

He^  a  G^an^^— in  bis  hair  the  seeds  of  bay. 
So  tbe  conductor  tnmed  him  out. 

As  did  tbe  teacher  **Mar7*s  lamb.*'    • 
Did  he  *'wait  paUently  aboat?** 

Not  mach  I— bot  with  an  awf  ol— elam 
He  to  a  lawyer  straight  did  hie, 
Swearing  heM  '^greane  their  track**  or  die; 

And  now  the  company  will  nie  it, 
As  Mutton,  wrathrol,  tame  to  mm  iC 

In  a  recent  number  of  ihe  OftUlanan^i  Maga- 
xifU  are  several  fresh  anecdotes  of  the  late  John 
Forster.  Dickens  delighted  to  contempUte  the 
gorgeous  manner  of  Forster  when  deaHng  with 
the  smallest  things — ^the  imperial  air  with  which 
he  asked  his  famous  servant  Henry  for  his  coat ; 
tbe  mlj^ty  look  of  command  with  which  he  hail- 
ed a  cab. 

One  raomiBf  at  two  o'clock  4  cabman  called  at 
the  printing-office  to  convey  Forster  home.  The 
cabman  fomid  it  diiBcult  to  make  the  office  porter 
understand  whom  he  wanted.    When  described 


aa  the  stout  gentleman,  the  porter  replied  that 
there  were  several  stout  gentlemen  in  tbe  edito- 
rial department.    Was  he  tall  or  short  t 

'*  Neither  one  thing  nor  t'other,**  the  cabman 
answered,  impatiently.    **  You  know  who  1 1 
— ^I  mean  that  there  harbitrary  cove." 

The  porter  went  direct  to  Mr.  Forster's 
and  told  him  his  cab  was  waiting. 

That  Mr.  Forster*s  ^  tremendous  manner^  was 
in  no  degree  the  consequence  of  a  harsh  or  hard 
nature  was  shown  in  the  devotion  with  whidi  Ins 
personal  attendants  served  him.  The  zeal  and 
veneration  with  which  his  servant  Henry  waited 
u]x>n  him  during  many  years  were  noticed  by  all 
his  friends,  and.  wondered  at  by  some,  for  what 
Mr.  Forster  had  an  attack  of  gout  (and  he  suffer- 
ed cruelly  in  this  way),  bis  irascibility  was  indeed 
difficult  to  bear.  But  Henry  never  appeared  to 
no^oe  the  storms  that  raged  over  his  head.  He 
kept  quietly  to  his  task,  never  answered  the  word 
of  wrath,  never  showed  by  his  manner  that  it  bad 
been  uttered,  and  never  permitted  it  to  abate  in 
the  least  degree  his  veneration  for  his  roaster. 
"  One  day  at  dinner  there  was  not  soup  enouj^ 
to  go  round  the  table.  The  host,  in  his  sternest 
manner  and  deepest  voice,  said, 

**  Henry,  you  see  there  is  not  enough  mullagm- 
tawny." 

Henry  said,  quietly,  in  his  master's  ear,  **  Please, 
Sir,  there  is  no  more  soup."  Whereupon  Fors- 
ter turned  with  a  tragedy  air  upon  his  man,  and 
growled  between  his  teeth, 

'^No  more  muUagatawny,  Henry  I  Lr  tbib 
Bi  more  muUagatawny !" 

Heniy  paid  no  attention  to  the  outburst,  but 
went  quieily  on  with  his  service.  The  storm,  be 
knew,  had  spent  itself. 

The  blind  devotion  with  which  Henry  did  his 
service  was  illustrated  on  one  occasion  when  his 
master  had  a  dinner  party.  During  the  dinner 
Henry  was  nervous,  and  made  two  or  three  bbm- 
decs.  His  master  chafed  and  fumed,  and  cast 
angry  glances  at  his  servant ;  but  the  poor  man 
oomd  not  settle  quietly  to  his  duty.  At  last,  when 
the  dessert  and  wine  had  been  placed  upon  tbe 
table,  he  stole  timidly  behind  Mr.  Forster's  chair 
and  said, 

**  Please,  Sir,  can  you  spare  me  now  ?  my  hoose 
has  been  on  fire  the  last  hour  and  a  hall" 

Thb  juvenile  mhid  of  Sarato^^  devdops  itself 
as  follows  on  the  current  pohtics  of  the  day: 
Tbe  little  daughter  of  the  Democratic  candidate 
for  a  local  office  in  that  county  was  told  to  run 
and  toll  her  aunt  that  **Mr.  Younz  has  got  the 
nomination,"  and  the  little  one  cned  out^  "  Ofa, 
mamma,  do  they  ever  die  of  it  ?" 

Afbofos  of  the  anecdote  in  the  Drawer  for 
April  touching  Daniel  Webster  and  Reverdj 
Johnson,  how  wUf  this  do  f  Mr.  Johnson  broii^fat 
it  with  him  f  roip  London  on  his  last  return,  a  nm 
weeks  before  his  sad  death : 

When  Mr.  Webster  TiAited  England,  after  1m 
had  attained  fame  enough  to  precede  him,  an 
English  gentleman  took  hmi  one  dMj  to  ses  Lord 
Brougbara.  That  eminent  Briton  recMiwd  oar 
Danid  iHth  such  oodness  that  he  wu  ^ad  to 
get  away  and  back  to  his  rooms.  The  fdaul 
who  h«d  taken  him  at  once  returned  to  Lord 
Brougham  in  haste  and  anger. 

^*Uj  lord,  how  could  you  behave  with  sudi  on- 
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•ec^y  radenesfl  and  diBcourtesj  to  to  great  a 
laiityer  and  statesman  t  It  was  insulting  to  him, 
and  has  filled  me  with  mortification.** 

**  Why,  what  on  earth  have  I  dcme,  and  whom 
hare  I  been  rude  to  ?" 

**To  Daniel  Webster,  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.** 

**  Great  Jupiter,  what  a  blunder  t  I  thought  it 
was  that  fellow  Webster  who  made  a  dictionary 
and  nearly  ruined  the  English  language.** 

Then  the  great  Chancellor  quickly  himted  up 
the  American  Senator,  and  having  other  tastes  in 
common  besides  law  and  politics,  they  made  a 
royal  night  of  it. 

In  the  London  clubs  a  story  is  in  circulation  to 
the  effect  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond  recently 
had  occasion  to  write  to  an  American  lady  rela- 
tive to  some  pamtings  which  that  person  had  to 
dijtpose  of.  The  duke  signed  himself  with  the 
title  of  his  double  dukedom.  The  American  mis- 
understood his  Grace,  and  in  reply  addressed  her 
envelope  to  **  Messrs.  Richmond  and  Gordon,** 
and  commenced  her  epistle  with  ^*  Gents.**  Rather 
good.  ^ 

Tbi  horse-car  measmv  has  broken  out  in  a 
fresh  vein  on  the  Pacific  coast.    Thus : 

liUocb,  brother,  lauch  with  care. 

Lunch  in  the  presence  of  the  bar-keepalre, 

And  bdp  yonrwK  to  the  Bassenjaire, 

And  touch  very  light  on  the  strong  battaire, 

And  pay  your  bit  on  the  man's  coontalre. 

Thi  spelling-bee  mania  has  spread  over  all 
England,  and  attacked  London  wiUi  especial  viru- 
lence. It  is  related  that  a  young,  handsome,  and 
beahhy-ldbking  country  young  lady,  delighted  with 
Londcii,  informed  a  listless,  lisping  young  man 
of  fashion  recently  that  she  really  doted  on  the 
rink  (an^fker  London  rageX  and  thought  the 
spelling  tfi  capital  fun. 

•*  Wcal^^^r«Uly,**  he  responded,  elevating  his 
ejrebrows.  Then,  after  a  moment*s  consideration, 
be  added,  "Both  vewy  dangerous  things,  you 
know,  vewy.** 

"  Dangerous  I  Oh,  I  don*t  mind  a  fall  in  the 
rink,  or  a  laugh  at  my  bad  spelling.** 

**  Ah,  yas,  yas ;  I  thay  this  to  a  country  young 
lady,  becautfae,  you  thee,  it  is  a  country  danger.** 

''Indeed, how  is  that r* 

"  Yas,  yas,  country,  becauthe  the  wink  and  the 
— «r — the  pelUng  pee  are  only  exempUficashons 
of  the— or — ^foot-and-mouth  ditheathe.** 

Ih  the  village  of  H ,  County  of  H ^  and 

State  of  Michigan^  in  an  early  day — say,  Uiirty 
years  ago— preachmg  was  not  very  common,  and 
the  habits  of  church-goers  were  not  very  orderly 
even  during  divine  service.  The  Presbyterian 
church,  where  the  scene  occurred,  was  also  used 
for  a  court-room,  which  gave  the  attendants  un- 
usual freedom,  A  rather  staid  and  dry  Presby- 
terian preacher  came  to  visit  some  friends,  and 
was  ipvited  to  preach  on  the  Sabbath.  He  was 
probably  sound  in  the  faith,  but.  not  very  edify- 
mg — at  least  it  was  with  difficulty  some  could 
keep  their  eyes  open.  A  young  man  about "  half- 
seas-over**  saw  the  difficulty,  and  thought  he 
could  remedy  it  He  attempted  several  tunes  to 
rise,  but  was  pulled  down  by  cautious  friends  be- 
hind him.  At  last,  seizing  a  favorable  moment, 
he  rose  suddenly,  and  interrupting  the  speaker  in 


the  midst  of  his  sermon,  said,  "  Mr. ^  all  that 

you  have  said  is  very  good,  but  it  seems  to  me  it 
would  be  a  little  more  profitable  to  hear  some- 
thing about  the  proi^gal  mm  /**  The  aptness  of 
the  remark  brought 'down  the  house,  and  also  the 
speaker,  who  was  g^  to  quit,  even  with  so  ap- 
preciative a  congregation.  A  Moody  might  have 
made  good  use  of  the  occasion,  but  the  speaker 
was  not  of  that  Idnd,  and  suddenly  subsided. 

A  ooRRESFONDENT  at  Madisou,  Wisconsin,  writes 
that  in  Dodge  County,  in  that  State,  midway  be- 
tween the  Berg's  Horicon  and  Beaver  IsUnd,  is  a 
grave-yard,  in  which,  with  other  silent  occupants, 
ue  the  mouldering  remains  of  Mrs.  Q — — .  From 
the  inscription  on  her  tombstone,  it  seems  she 
had^twioe  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  bemg  married. 
Thus- it  reads: 

Here  lies  a  wife, 

Of  two  husbands  bereft- 
Robert  on  the  right, 
Richard  on  the  left 

The  following  new  and  capital  anecylote  of  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter  (Dr.  Temple)  comes  to  us  from 
London.  On  a  quite  recent  ooAision  he  was 
present  at  the  opening  of  an  additional  room  to 
the  mission  school-house,  at  Brixham.  There  was 
a  full  dioral  service  in  the  church.  The  bishop 
took  no  part  in  the  service,  but  seated  himself  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  building.  Dr.  Temple  adr 
mits  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  music ;  but  still 
on  this  occasion  he  tried  to  do  his  best,  so  ho 
jmncKl  in  the  singing.  Suddenly  he  felt  the  elbow 
<tf  a  neighbor  run  unpleasantly  hard  into  his  ribs. 
Looking  round  to  see  from  what  quarter  the  as- 
sault came,  he  noticed  a  sailor,  who  exclaimed, 
*'  I  say,  guv*nor,  yon*re  singing  out  of  tune.*' 

The  Ute  President  John  Tyler  took  for  his  sec- 
ond wife^  in  June,  1844,  Miss  Julia  Gardiner,  he 
bc^g  then  about  fifty-five,  and  she  some  thirty- 
five  years  younger.  It  is  said  that  Henry  A.  Wise 
and  other  Yirgmia  friends  endeavored  to  dissuade 
him  from  the  match,  and  one  of  them  told  him  a 
story  of  a  ridi  old  James  River  planter  who  call- 
ed bis  body-servant  Tony  into  council  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  his  manying  a  miss  in  her  teens. 
Tony  shook  his  head,  saying,  '^Hassa,  had  you 
better?** 

•*Tes,  Tony,**  replied  the  infatuated  planter; 
**  why  not  ?  She  is  so  beautiful  that  the  sight  of 
her  would  make  one  rise  from  a  sick-bed  to  marry 
her.  I  am  old,  to  be  sure,  but  I  am  not  too  old 
to  make  her  happy.** 

'^Tes,  massa,**  diptomatically  remarked  Tony, 
**you  is  now  in  your  prime,  dat*s  true ;  but  when 
she  is  in  her  prime,  where  den,  massa,  will  your 
prime  be  ?*' 

Mr.  Tyler  is  said  to  have  laughed  at  Tony*s 
philosophy,  but  he  nevertheless  married  Miss  Gar- 
diner, and  the  marriage  proved  a  very  happy  one. 

Mr  friend,  a  sealous  Congr^ationalist,  once 
told  me  the  following,  which  she  greatly  enjoyed : 

During  a  visit  amon^  Baptist  friends  in  Pitts- 
burg she  accepted  the  mvitation  of  the  superin- 
tendent to  be  present  at  the  Sunday-school,  and 
take  a  class  of  little  ones  just  sent  up  from  the 
infant  department  The  lesson  introduced  John, 
the  disciple  of  our  Lord.  As  older  heads  have 
often  confounded  him  with  that  John  who  **  came 
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preaching  in  the  wilderness,"  the  teacher  felt 
anxious  to  bring  out  his  personality  clearly.  So 
she  asked, 

** By  what  names  do  yoa  know  this  John?" 

"  John  the  Evangelist,"  "  John  the  Revektor," 
**  John  the  Beloved,"  answered  the  eager  voices. 

''  Why  was  he  called  the  Beloved  ?"  continued 
she. 

"  Because  Jesus  loved  him  best" 

**  Why  did  He  love  him  best?"  persisted  our 
friend. 

Imagine  her  discomfiture  when  a  sweet  voice 
lisped,  '*  *Tos  he  was  a  Baptist  I" 

SoMK  students  in  a  Maine  university  were 
scolding  the  janitor  for  remissness,  and  assured 
him  that  if  he  did  not  mend  his  ways  he  would 
go  to  the  bad  place.  "And  what  will  you  do 
Uiere  ?"  said  they. 

With  a  chuckle,  the  janitor  replied, "  Wait  vpon 
UudenUy  same  as  I  do  here,  I  s'pose." 

This  comes  from  North  Brookfield : 

A  little  four-year-old  boy,  Willie  by  name,  en- 
joyed the  luxury  of  sleeping  with  his  mother  dur- 
ing a  short  illness.  After  his  entire  recovery  his 
mother  told  him  one  night  that  he  was  to  go  again 
to  his  own  little  room.  He  made  no  objections, 
but  after  being  undressed  said  to  his  mother, 
**  Mother,  I  want  to  say  my  prayers  alone  to- 
night" 

"  But  why  do  you  want  to,  Willie  ?" 

**  Because  I  want  to,  mamma." 

Mother  humored  him,  and  standing  outside  the 
door,  heard  Willie  pray  as  follows :  "  0  Dod,  make 
Willie  sick ;  make  him  red  sick ;  make  him  wom- 
mit ;  but  don't  dead  hhn." 

How  much  that  boy  wanted  to  sleep  with  his 
mother  I 

The  Drawer  article  on  misquotations  of  Script- 
ure reminds  a  correspondent  at  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina,  who  also  contributes  the  two  follow- 
ing anecdotes,  of  the  closmg  appeal  to  a  jury  by 
a  famous  North  Carolina  lawyer  in  defense  of  a 
criminal  He  pathetically  begged  for  the  life  of 
his  client,  remarkmg  that  ^  the  inspired  Psalmist 
has  told  us,  *  While  the  lamp  holds  out  to  bum, 
the  vilest  sinner  may  return.' " 

At  a  February  court  in  Guilford  County,  North 
Carolma,  George  C.  Mendenhall  and  his  nephew, 
Cyrus  ]^.,  the  present  efficient  Mayor  of  Greens- 
boro, were  employed  on  opposite  sides  of  a  cer- 
tain case.  Cyrus  P.  had  delivered  his  argu- 
ment ;  George  C.  commenced  his  reply :  **  May  it 
please  the  ODurt,  the  gentleman^s  argument  re- 
minds me  of  the  snow  now  falling  out-o'-doors — 
it  is  scattered  all  around  and  all  about" 

"True,"  mtcrjected  Cyrus  P.;  "and,  Uke  the 
snow,  you  will  find  that  it  covers  all  the  ground." 

You  can  not  monopoliEe  all  the  "four-year- 
olds"  up  North ;  we  have  a  few  of  the  same  sort 
down  South.  A  good  mother,  while  imparting  to 
little  Mary  her  first  lessons  in  Scripture  lore,  told 
her  that  a  rib  was  taken  from  Adam's  side  to 
make  a  woman.  "  Well,  ma,  didn't  it  hurt  Adam 
mighty  bad,  and  make  him  weak  on  that  side  ?" 
Mother  said  she  guessed  it  did,  for  his  sons  had 
shown  a  weakness  on  that  side,  which  was  prob- 


ably inherited.    I  canH  say  who  was  most  to 
blame  in  this  transaction,  mother  or  Mary. 

Ous  bright  contemporary  the  Boston  TVon. 
9eripl  has  admitted  to  its  columns  a  poem  of  the 
Hans  Breitmann  sort,  dealing  with  &e  "  irregu- 
larities" of  that  peculiar  man  named  Winslow. 
The  second  part  of  the  lyric  opens  thus : 

It  ha»  dranspired  dot  recently, 

As  some  viu  folks  did  said. 
Somt  off  doze  notes  vat  vas  aitowntd 

Haf  quietly  peen  paid. 

I  don't  vas  schared  to  abpeak  my  mind, 

Unt  nefer  abtop  for  vink»^ 
Bot  midoat  bezitatlon  aav 

OgMckly  vat  I  dlnka. 

I  dink  dot  anj  OriMUan  man 

Vat  tieoB  heae  name  mit  yonra 
Is  pound  py  laws  off  Earth  ont  Heaven 

To  pay  ven  It  matnrea. 

Unt  if,  perhaps,  you  abonld  nm  off 

Unt  from  year  goontry  fly, 
Dot  certainly  vas  no  ogagiue 

Vy  der  odaer  man  aboald  lie. 

I  dink,  llkeviM,  dot  any  man 

Who  repudiates  heae  name 
Is  no  petter  aa  a  criminal. 

Unt  should  pe  m«ated  ahnst  der  tame. 

Dere  is  an  adage,  very  old, 

VIch  all  off  yon  hat  heard, 
Dot  no  man*s  signature  should  peen 

So  petter  aa  heae  vord. 

The  accused,  otherwise  Mr.  "  Morton  Lafferts," 
goes  to  jail : 

Poor  *'  Morton  Lafferi(>''  he  vas  blaced 

Inside  der  firitiah  jail, 
HidoDt  a  plnffle  Tankoe  mans 

To  famish  Dim  heee  bail 

He  vas  not  got  aome  money  yet,     *    . 

Unt  no  gonneel  vaa  engn^red ; 
80  dere  be  ahtar  for  several  veeks 

lu  jail,  aecarely  caged. 

Oeee  family  to  London  gnm^ 

Unt  dey  seemed  very  and 
To  aaw  der  roan  dey  aort  so  gooi^m  « 

Tarn  ont  to  peen  ao  pad. 

He  game  peforo  doae  Magiadratt 

To  pass  ocaamlnation, 
Unt  heard  him  from  dot  Britlah  ji. 

Un  elaborate  peroration. 

He  told  dot  jadge,  mit  tearfol  eye, 

Heee  lamenlame  tale, 
Unt  said  he  wanted  to  jgone  home 

Unt  not  gone  to  dot  jail. 

Der  judge  had  not  dot  liberty, 

Unt  he  vaa  not  to  blame ; 
He  told  to  '*  Lafferts"  he  coald  went 

Ven  Detective  Dearborn  came. 

He  tooket  down  heae  .Mmanac 

Unt  werry  Rloeely  reckoned 
Dot  if  der  nhteamer  come  on  time, 

He'd  be  dere  March  der  aecond. 

Den  **  Lafferta**  feeled  It  werry  had ; 

Dot  made  heae  face  look  pale, 
Pecaaae  he  got  about  two  veeka 

To  ahtay  Uialde  dot  jail. 

Vnl  in  dot  jiill  v(?  leave  dia  mtiii 

fliiirnniMk-tl  by  tltii^raiK, 
Who,  bad  Lie  used  hotte  tdei^la  veUi 

Mlifht  HUb^-d  a  vortby  bLfbcev 

Dor  t>ad  CAn^er  vat  he  biTfl  TUtij 

Unt  vSch  I  rtric!d  to  (old. 
Sliould  peitn  like  diGgera  llghUliaapca, 

To  warn  both  youotT  uJit  old. 

Doci't  Itii  yoniself e  be  garrlMl  olC 

Pj  flnneriug  ambition 
To  d(»  aooui  aw  fill  vl*ik^d  tXoir 

To  peUof  yoof  eatidiUuu. 
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"TUAT  M  bub  BRSmV  TUB  MABT  TUBSB,  WITO  TUB  TUMBLBB   AMD  TUB  BTBAW."* 

TwAS  the  good  fast  yacht,  The  Menruiid,  that  went  sailing  down  the  bay, 
With  a  party  predetermined  to*  be  Jolly,  one  would  say, 
By  the  demijohns  and  boxes,  by  the  lemons  and  the  beer. 
And  the  ice,  that  went  aboard  her  Jnst  before  she  left  the  pier. 

With  the  wind  npon  her  qnarter,  how  she  courtesies  and  careens 
To  the  nodding,  laughing  billows!   how  her  tower  of  canvas  loans! 
Past  the  headland,  by  the  islands,  with  the  flying  gulls  she  flew, 
And  her  long  wake  lay  behind  her  like  a  stripe  across  the  bine.  ' 

Entered  accordln^r  to  Act  of  Congrets,  In  the  year  1876,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  In  the  Offlot  of  the  UbcBp 
vten  of  Coagrfm,  at  Washington.  .  ^<^  j 
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OMB  MAD  BBBBB  UAB  BMATOBBD  HXB  IMMRBT,  ARD  AMOTHRB  BAB  HBB  HAX&" 


And  I  gness  that  all  were  bappy  on  her  deck,  except,  perhaps, 
Mr.  Brown — one  of  yonr  poetizing,  sentimental  chaps : 
In  the  midst  of  joy  and  juleps  he  sits  spiritless  and  pale. 
With  his  chin  upon  his  knuckles  and  his  elbow  on  the  rail — 

Quite  Byronic,  I  assure  yon-^and  his  mournful  gaze  intent 

On  the  fascinating  features  of  Miss  Arabella  Bent. 

That  is  she  beside  the  mast  there,  with  the  tumbler  and  the  straw : 

Such  a  laugh  you  hear  but  seldom,  and  such  teeth  yon  never  saw. 

Quite  distinguished  for  her  beauty — say,  a  dozen  years  ago — 
And  as  famous  for  her  fortune  :   that  has  doubled,  as  we  know. 
And  I  say  it  is  a  pity  that  an  heiress  can't  invest 
In  some  Bea^ity-saving  Fund,  and  keep  her  charms  at  interest. 

But  though  envious  tongues  will  tell  yon  that  the  native  growth  is  thin 

On  her  temples,  and  perhaps  a  shade  too  heavy  on  her  chin. 

Still  Miss  Arabella  tosses  a  superb  array  of  curls, 

And  the  downy  lips  are  parted  by  a  dazzling  row  of  pearls. 

Teeth  so  fine  yon  might  suspect  them,  but  that  curious  eyes  behold 
**  In  their  Milky'  Way  of  whiteness  just  one  little  star  of  gold'' — 
That  is  what  our  poet  called  it  in  a  sonnet  that  he  wrote, 
Which  'tis  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  haven't  room  to  quote. 
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She  has  had  a  hundred  lovers,  and  she  held  them  cheap  as  dirt — 

For  I  grieve  to  say  she's  been  a  most  unconscionable  flirt. 

But  they  fell  away  to  sixty,  and  they  dwindled  down  to  six, 

And  now,  having  passed  the  forest,  she  must  make  a  choice  of  sticks. 

Only  two  at  last  are  left  her — Colonel  Birch  and  Mr.  Bro^. 
It  was  long  a  question  which  should  be  the  envy  of  the  town. 
For  a  while  it  seemed  the  poet ;   now  it  certainly  is  Birch, 
And  at  ten  o'clock  next  Tuesday  she  will  marry  him  in  church. 

There  he  is — and  not  by  any  means  a  crooked  stick  is  he: 
It  is  wonderful  how  very  straight  an  old  Bent  beau  can  be  I 
He  has  fought  his  country's  battles — in  a  commissary's  tent; 
And  he  still  is  young  and  handsome — in  the  eyes  of  Bella  Bent. 

Well  might  her  perfidious  conduct  drive  a  poet-lover  mad! 
After  all  his  sighs  and  sonnets,  it  was  really  too  bad. 
Although  poor,  and  six-and-thirty,  and  his  last  book  hasn't  sold, 
Twas  her  teeth  that  took  his  fancy,  and  he  cares  not  for  her  gold. 

Calmly  sipping,  sits  the  Colonel ;  and  he  keeps  his  eye  the  while 
On  his  heiress;  and  you  read  it  in  his  half-developed  smile, 
Cold  and  quiet  as  his  sabre's  edge  just  started  from  its  sheath — 
Twas  her  gold  that  fired  his  fancy,  and  he  cares  not  for  her  teeth. 

So  the  yacht  sailed  down  the  harbor  to  a  favorite  fishing  ground. 
Where  the  skipper  dropped  an  anchor ;  for  the  gentlemen  were  bound 
Just  to  try  their  hands  at  cod,  and  have  a  chowder.     There  she  lay 
Rocking  on  the  ocean  billows  that  came  rolling  up  the  bay ; 

And  the  hooks  went  down  with  clam  bait,  and — in  short,  the  luck  was  fine ; 

Even  Brown  grew  interested  in  an  unpoetic  line; 

And  he  smiled;  but  Arabella  grew  as  suddenly  quite  pale, 

Leaned  her  cheek  upon  her  hand,  and  laid  her  arm  upon  the  ralL 

Like  the  lady  in  the  baUad,  she  grew  sick  as  he  grew  well ; 
With  the  heaving  of  the  billows  her  fair  bosom  heaved  and  fell : 
He  is  actually  jolly,  when,  at  every  sudden  lurch, 
Dizzy,  dreadful,  dying  qualms  oppress  the  future  Mrs.  Birch. 

She  is  bending  by  the  gunwale — all  at  once  you  hea^  a  scream: 

From  her  lips,  in  anguish  parted,  with  a  glitter  and  a  gleam. 

Something  darts  into  the  flashing  wave,  and  disappears  beneath. 

While  in  strangely  altered  accents,  **  Oh,  my  teeth  I"  says  she,  ^  my  teeth  F 

Then  as  she  is  wildly  leaning,  gazing  downward  in  despair, 
One  mad  breeze  has  snatched  her  bonnet,  and  another  has  her  hair. 
It  all  happened  in  a  moment :   in  the  ocean  sink  the  pearls. 
And  far  off  upon  the  water  float  the  bonnet  and  the  curls. 

And  could  that  be  Arabella,  the  pale  ghost  that  shrieking  fledt — 
All  below,  a  lovely  woman,  but  above,  a  spectral  head] 
Something  sadder  than  seasickness  now  disturbed  the  maiden's  breast. 
And  it  wasn't  her  lost  tresses  that  had  left  her  so  distressed. 

Brown  was  busy  with  his  fishing,  and  just  then  he  had  a  bite ; 
The  sharp  line  it  cut  his  fingers,  but  he  pulled  with  all  his  might. 
"  Help !"  he  shouted.    'Twas  a  monster,  but  at  last  it  flopping  lay 
In  the  yacht,  just  at  the  moment  they  were  getting  unde»  way. 

"Now  what's  npf  says  Brown.     "The  anchor — and  a  big  fish  on  your  line! 
Don't  you  know  T    Why,  Arabella  gave  her  salt  tears  to  the  brine. 
And  her  hair-pins  to  the  sculpins,  and,  the  oddest  thing  of  all, 
What  should  fall  into  the  water  but  her  thundering  water-fall  t" 


l^ 


Much  amazed  was  Brown  to  hear  it  (though  the  worst  had  not  been  said), 
When  up  spoke  the  jovial  skipper,  "  Now  let's  put  for  Porpoise  Head ; 
There  well  land  and  have  our  chowder;  we  have  tish  enough,"  says  he. 
"  First  the  locks  are  to  be  rescued ;  we  will  run  then  for  the  quav^^ 
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"Steer  for  youder  bobbing  buoy  I"     It  was  the  eliiguou  that  ho  meimt« 
Soon  the  yacht  was  laid  alongside ;  out  finmi  lier  a  paddle  Mt&ut. 
Vastly  pleased  were  all  to  see  it,  and  iude^nl  they  hncl  been  dtiU 
Not  to  smile  at  woman's  tresses  dripping  frum  The  Ma^mtTa  scull. 

Then  they  made  for  Porpoise  Landing.     In  the  cabin,  Birch^  the  while, 
Pleaded  fondly  with  his  lady:  "Dearest,  let  me  see  you  ^niile: 
Here's  your  beautiful  new  bonnet,  and  your  very  wavy  hair." 
But  she  said,  "  Oh,  what's  a  bonnet  T  and,  oh.  Colonel  I  what  ia  hair  f  ^ 


*URKK'8  TOUB  UBAUTITUL  MBW  JtOMMlCT,  AMt  ¥OUB  YKUt   WAYV   U&Il." 


From  her  interesting  features  then  her  handkerchief  sbe  took, 
Opened  wide  those  lovely  lips  of  hers,  and  hoarstly  wLiapereil,  "I^i^k!' 
All  that  dazzling  row  had  vanished!     Birch 'n  blood  within  him  froze; 
But  he  quickly  said,  "  I  love  you — love  you  atill,  In  spit©  of  those !" 

"  But  you  do  not,  oh !  you  do  not,  see  the  point,  dear  Colonel,  yet : 
Full  five  weeks  it  took  ray  dentist  to  get  up  that  splendid  set ; 
And,  alas!  I've  been  and  lost  'em  where  you  t-iin-t  go  dnwn  and  aenrch. 
And  how  can  a  woman  give  her  hand — wltij*»iit  her  teeth — iu  church  t 

"All  the  world  expects  the  wedding,  and  next  Tuesday  is  thp  tiny; 
I  was  going  to  look  so  stunning,  and — oh!  ^vhM  wiU  ptuiple  vay  f 
Then  there's  Brown — think  what  a  triumph  it  will  sitroly  he  t^  hiin?" 
"I  must  say  it  is  a  fix!"  replies  the  Colonel,  luokiDg  grim. 

Then  the  ladies  crowded  round  her:  "We  are  coming  to  the  pter! 
Are  you  better?    Bite  this  cracker;  it  will  do  yort  ^noil^  my  cU*ar, 
Pretty  soon  we'll  have  our  chowder — ^yon  are  futid  uf  that,  yau  kuow/' 
But  the  maid  behind  her  muffier  only  moaIlf^d  atul  nntniiurvd,  *'Ko.' 

" Leave  me  here !"    And  so  they  lefb  her,  "ivith  the  Colonel  by  her  aide : 
Never  sat  so  glum  a  bridegroom  by  so  dismtvl-f^vcod  a  bride. 
All  the  rest  went,  laughing,  romping,  on  the  hIioit,  jitst  out  of  reach 
Of  the  breakers  that  came  dashing  their  white  forehomis  on  the  lit^ueli. 
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*ALL  HUT  BBOWM:    VT  TO  TBB  OOlTAaK  TUXOUOU  TUB  OLABIMO  BANII  US  TBODw" 


All  bnt  Brown :   up  to  the  cottage  tbrongh  the  glaring  sand  he  trod, 
Prondly  following  the  yarlet  who  bore  off  the  monster  cod. 
•*  For,"  says  he,  "  I  hooked  the  fellow,  and  Tm  bound  to  see  him  weighed." 
That  is  done,  and  still  he  lingers,  '^Jnst  to  see  a  chowder  made." 

Through  the  fellow's  long  white  waistcoat  slides  the  steward's  polished  knife ; 
Stops  at  something :  "  Here's  a —     Bless  me  I  what  in  time  f     Upon  my  life !" 
Now  I  know  you  won't  believe  me ;  but  there,  grinning  from  within, 
Through  a  very  broad  incision,  with  a  cool,  sarcastic  grin, 

Stowed  away  with  stolen  clam  bait,  crab  and  shrimp  and  octopod. 
In  the  belly  of  that  careless,  nndiscriminating  cod. 
Was  the  strangest,  oddest,  queerest,  most  amazing  prize,  which  he 
For  some  shining  bait  had  swallowed  as  it  wriggled  through  the  sea. 

'* Arabella's  teeth,  by  Heaven!" — Brown  has  seized  them,  and,  behold! 
In  their  "Milky  Way  of  whiteness"  there's  his  little  "star  of  gold," 
Where  the  dentist,  more  completely  to  disguise  the  vulgar  truth. 
By  a  masterly  device  had  plugged  an  artificial  tooth ! 

Out  rushed  Brown — with  tragic  gestures  he  ran  down  upon  the  shore, 
His  fine  eyes  in  frenzy  rolling  as  they  never  rolled  before ; 
In  his  hand  he  grasped  the  treasure.     "Oh,  I  see  it  all !"  says  he ; 
"Without  these  she  can't  be  married,  and  she'll  maybe  yet  have  me." 

Then  up  went  his  hand  to  hurl  them,  but  as  quickly  it  came  down : 

After  all,  there  was  a  streak  of  magnanimity  in  Brown. 

"  Oh,  deceitful  Arabella !  falsest  of  all  womankind ! 

I  was  going  to  fling  'em  further,  but  I  guess  I'll  change  my  mind. 
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'^Though  she's  treated  me  so  meanly,  and  I  know  she  loves  me  not, 
I  won't  be  too  hard  upon  her" — and  he  started  for  the  yacht. 
"  Cruel,  cruel  Arabella !  now  your  fate  is  in  my  hand !" 
And  he  thrust  it  in  his  pocket  as  he  strode  along  the  strand. 

In  the  gloomy  little  cabin  the  unhappy  couple  sat: 

Arabella^  lightly  shrieking,  dropped  her  chignon  and  her  hat, 

Upon  which  she  had  been  making  indispensable  repairs, 

As  with  sudden  clank  and  clatter  Brown  came  stumbling  down  the  stairs. 

Then  upleaped  her  faithful  Colonel,  in  no  amicable  mood ; 

Face  to  face,  with  lowering  foreheads,  the  two  rivals,  stooping,  stood, 

For  they  both  were  rather  tallish,  and  the  cabin  roof  was  low. 

*'  Sir,"  says  Brown,  ^*  you  do  not  know  me,  or  yon  wouldn't  meet  me  so. 


**  PAOS  TO  rAOK,  WITU  LOWKBIMO  yOBKUB▲I)«^  TUB  TWO  BITALB,  BTOOPIMG,  BIOOlx'' 

'^I  have  come  to  do  a  service  to  that  lady  weeping  there; 

For,  Miss  Bent,  I  know  your  secret,  and  I  beg  you  won't  despair. 

You  shall  go  to  church  on  Tuesday ;  you  shall  wear  your  bridal  wreath !" 

And  from  out  his  trowsers  pocket  he  produced  the  missbig  teeth. 

'^  Mine !"  (upspringing,  Arabella  gave  her  head  a  fearful  thump). 

'^  Brown !  oh,  Brown !  where  did  yon  get  them  f    I  declare,  you  are  a  trump  I 

I  had  lost  them  in  the  ocean!"     *^And  I  found  them  on  the  shore!" 

For  he  didn't  deem  it  kindness  at  the  time  to  tell  her  more. 

"Why,  what  did  you  think f    "At  flret,"  said  he,  "I  thought  it  was  a  spoon." 
She  replied,  "  Who  would  have  thought  that  they  could  wash  ashore  so  soon !" 
And  she  dipped  them  in  a  tumbler,  turned  her  back  upon  the  two — 
(While  Brown  whispered  to  the  Colonel:  «H— m!"     "You  don't  say!"     "Yea,  I  doT') 

For  a  moment ;   then  she  turned  again,  and,  to  be  brief,  she  had 
No  more  cause  to  use  a  muffler,  nor  occasion  to  be  sad. 
Then  the  Colonel  spoke :  "  Excuse  me,  Brown ;  I  didn't  understand ; 
You're  an  honorable  fellow,  and  I  offer  you  my  hand." 

With  a  smile  the  other  took  it,  while  the  gratefbl  lady  said, 
As  before  The  Merimid'a  mirror  she  arrayed  her  grapeful  head, 
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AMD  HE  WUUtPXRKD  TO  TUK  LADY   WUO  BAT  ULUBUIMO  BY   lUB  SIDK." 


"  Brown,  I  wish  I  conld  reward  yon,  but  I  can  not  marry  two ; 
Bat  some  other  time  I  tnist  that  I  may  do  as  much  for  you/' 

"  Do  not  think  of  it,  I  beg  you.    Though  it's  been  a  bitter  cup, 
Fve  been  cured  of  some  illusions,  and  I  freely  give  you  up. 
I  shall  change  my  occupation,  and  do  better  now,  I  hope : 
I  am  going  out  of  poetry,  and  going  into  soap/' 

"  And  you'll  be  our  friend  T  says  Bella.    "  80  we've  settled  this  affair ! 
Now  let's  go  and  have  some  chowder,  for  I'm  hungry  as  a  bear/' 
And  she  Joined  the  merry  party,  and  she  shook  her  dewy  curls, 
And  the  lightning  of  her  laughter  was  a  dazzling  flash  of  pearls. 

And  at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday  she  and  Colonel  Birch  were  wed: 

Twas  a  cheerful,  glad  occasion — for  his  creditors — 'tis  said. 

All  admired  his  manly  bearing,  so  seranely  calm  was  he, 

And  collected — as  'twas  hoped  that  now  those  little  bills  might  be. 

She  was  Just  one  cloud  of  loveliness,  from  bridal  wreath  and  veil 
To  the  vast  voluminous  flounces,  and  the  drifted,  snowy  trail. 
Brown  was  present,  and  he  couldn't  for  his  life  repress  a  smile, 
As  he  saw  the  white  teeth  glitter  half-way  down  the  shady  aisle. 

And  he  whispered  to  the  lady  who  sat  blushing  by  his  side 

(Twas  the  old  soap-maker's  daughter,- who  was  soon  to  \\e  his  bride) 

That  there  could  have  been  no  wedding — thoujj;h  the  fact  seemed  very  odd- 

If  it  hadn't  been  for  him  and  that  accommodating  cod. 
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BLOCK  ISLAND. 

Bt  CHARLES  LANMAN. 


MOUSQAM   BLUFF. 


AS  the  poet  Dana  made  Block  Island  the 
scene  of  his  fascinating  story  called  the 
"  Buccaneer,"  we  may  with  propriety  begin 
onr  description  with  the  opening  verses  of 
his  famous  poem  :* 

"The  island  Ilefl  nine  leagaes  away. 

Along  Its  solitsry  shore 

Of  craggy  rock  and  sandy  bay 

No  soand  bat  ocean's  roat. 
Save  whAre  the  bold,  wild  sea-bird  roakes  her  home, 
Her  shrill  cry  coining  through  the  sparkling  foam. 

"  Bnt  when  the  light  winds  lie  at  rest, 
And  on  the  glassy,  heaving  sea 
The  black  dnck,  with  her  glossy  breast. 
Sits  swinging  silently— 
How  beantlfull  no  ripples  break  the  reach. 
And  silvery  waves  go  noiseless  ap  the  beach." 

Its  exact  position,  at  the  junction  of  Long 
Island  Sonnd  and  Narraganset  Bay,  is  lon- 
gitude 71''  SC  west,  and  latitude  41°  8'  north, 
and  it  is  washed  by  those  waters  of  the  At- 
lantic which  are  perpetually  blue.  From 
Newport  it  is,  indeed,  just  '^nine  leagues 
away,"  less  than  five  from  Point  Judith, 
eight  from  Watch  Hill,  and  seven  from  Mon- 
tauk.  The  island  is  between  eight  and  nine 
miles  long,  and  from  two  to  four  in  width.  At 
its  northern  extremity,  where  stands  a  light- 
house, a  sandy  bar  shoots  out  for  a  mile  and 

*  The  entire  poem  was  reprinted,  with  iUastrations, 
in  Harper'a  Magazine  for  October,  1872. 


a  half  under  water,  upon  the  end  of  which 
people  now  living  allege  that  they  have 
gathered  berries,  and  from  which  at  least 
two  light-houses  have  been  removed  in  the 
last  fifty  years  on. account  of  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea.  Clay  bluffs,  rising  to  the 
height  of  one  and  two  hundred  feet,  alter- 
nate with  broad  stretches  of  white  beach  in 
forming  its  entire  shores.  Its  surface  is  un- 
dulating to  an  uncommon  degree,  and  almost 
entirely  destitute  of  trees.  The  highest  nill, 
lying  south  of  the  centre,  rises  more  than 
three  hundred  feet  above  the  sea;  and  by 
way  of  atoning  for  its  want  of  running 
streams,  it  has  two  handsome  lakes,  one  of 
which  is  of  fresh- water,  and  the  other  of  salt- 
water, with  an  area  of  about  two  thousand 
acres.  Small  ponds  fed  by  springs  are  nu- 
merous, and  of  great  value  to  the  farmers. 
The  only  harbor  on  the  island  lies  on  the 
eastern  side,  nearly  midway  between  the 
two  extremities,  and  the  contrast  presented 
by  what  are  called  the  Old  Harbor  and  t^e 
New  Harbor  is  very  striking.  At  this  point 
also  is  the  only  collection  of  houses  that  ap- 
proaches to  the  dignity  of  a  village.  Here 
the  Block  Island  fleet,  the  fish -houses  ap- 
pertaining thereto,  a  relief  station,  one  big 
and  one  smalier  hotel,  and  several  boarding- 
houses,  half  a  dozen  shops,  one  church,  and 
two  windmills,  are  scattered  about  in  very 
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much  of  a  helter-skelter  fashion.  One  of 
these  wiudmills  was  built  upon  the  maiu 
shore  at  Fall  River  sixty  years  ago ;  twen- 
ty years  ago  it  stood  near  the  Old  Harbor, 
at  which  time  we  made  a  sketch  of  it ;  and 
to-day  it  is  a  conspicuous  landmark  in  the 
interior  of  the  island.  From  this  village, 
branching  out  in  every  direction,  are  many 
winding  roads,  most  of  them  private  and 
blocked  np  with  gates,  upon  which  are  lo- 
cated the  snug  habitations  of  the  islanders, 
nnmbering  in  all  about  thirteen  hundred 
souls,  three  -  fourths  of  whom  are  thrifty 
farmers,  while  the  balance  are  supported  by 
the  harvests  of  the  sea.  Barriug  the  mass- 
ive and  interminable  stone  walls  which  in- 
tersect the  entire  island,  the  inland  land- 
scapes are  almost  invariably  composed  of 
undulating  pastures,  studded  with  pictur- 
esque homes  and  bams  and  hay -stacks,  the 
moet  of  them  commanding  glimpses  of  the 
sea.  From  the  height  of  laud  already  men- 
tioned, and  known  as  Beacon  Hill,  the  ocean 
presents  nearly  a  complete  circle,  broken 
only  by  one  hill,  and  well-nigh  every  house 
upon  the  island  may  be  distinetly  seen,  as 
well  as  about  two  hundred  sails  per  day 
during  the  summer  months.  Other  promi- 
nent landmarks  are  Clay  Head,  a  lofty  and 
solemn  promontory  pointing  toward  the 
northeast;  Pilct  Hill,  also  in  the  northeast- 
ern part ;  Bush  Hill,  near  the  Great  Pond ; 
the  Great  Bathing  Beach,  wbic^b  is  two  nilleg 
long,  and  as  fine  as  any  on  tbe  Athmtio 
coast;  and  the  southern  dilf!*,  whicli  a?@ 
the  crowning  attraction  of  the  ietland,  oext 
to  the  sea  air  and  the  ocean  ^i  c \u*ry\  These 
great  bulwarks  are  both  imj^oij^ui;  mnl  hmm* 
tiful,and  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  titctfiHH  uf 
things  that  the  highest  of  them  ^ihoiild  be 
surmounted  by  a  ftrst-clans  moiltL^rn  light- 
bouse,  which,  though  near  tbe  brow,  cau  not 
be  seen  from  the  beach  bcUjw.  Thrir  for- 
mation is  of  clay  intersperse' il  vfUh  bowl- 
ders, and  hence  we  find  here  a  grcfit<"r  vtiri- 
ety  of  colors  than  at  Mount  1  )cM»'rt  or  tb« 
Isles  of  Shoals.  The  protih  r^  tif  tlio  eh  its 
are  both  graceful  and  fantai^tie,  aiid  whi^n 
looming  against  a  glowing  Aky  or  uiit  of  a 
bank  of  fog,  they  are  impciHinic  to  the  last 
degree;  and  while  you 
may  recline  upon  a  car- 
pet of  velvety  grass  at 
their  summits,  you  have 
far  below  yon  the  ever- 
lasting surf  of  the  At- 
lantic, dashing  wildly 
among  the  bowlders,  or 
melting  in  peace  upon 
the  sandy  shores.  But 
to  enjoy  this  cliff  scen- 
ery in  its  perfection,  you 
must  look  upon  it  under 
various  aspects  —  in  a 
wild  storm,  when  all  the 
sounds  of  the  shore  are 


absorbed  in  the  dull  roar  of  the  sea  coming 
from  afar ;  in  a  heavy  fog,  when  the  cliffs 
have  a  spectral  look,  and  the  scream  of  the 
gulls  is  mingled  with  the  dashing  of  the 
unseen  breakers;  at  sunset,  when  a  pnrple 
glow  rests  upon  the  peaceful  sea  and  the 
rolling  hills;  at  twilight,  when  the  great 
fissures  are  gloomy,  and  remind  you  of  the 
dens  of  despair ;  and  in  the  moonlight,  when 
all  the  objects  that  you  see  and  all  the 
sounds  you  hear  tend  to  overwhelm  yon 
with  amazement  and  awe. 

But  the  air  and  the  ocean,  after  all,  are 
the  chief  attractions  of  Block  Island — the 
air,  bland  and  bracing  in  summer,  pure  and 
delicious  as  nectar  in  the  sunny  autumn,  and 
not  without  its  attractions  even  in  the  win- 
ter and  early  spring ;  and  the  ocean,  in  con- 
junction with  the  sky,  making  glorious  pic- 
tures, thus  leading  the  mind  from  sublunary 
things  to  those  that  are  eternal  in  the  heav- 
ens. 

The  aborigines  of  Block  Island  were  a 
part  of  the  Narraganset  nation,  and  they 
gloried  in  the  fame  of  their  three  great 
chieftains,  Canonicus,  Cauonchet,  and  Mian- 
tonomoh,  the  first  of  whom  it  was  who  sold 
Aquidneck,  now  Rhode  Island,  to  the  En- 
glish. It  was  about  the  year  1676  that  the 
last  two  of  this  trio  were  slain,  one  of  them 
at  Stonington  and  the  other  at  Sachem^s 
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Plain,  in  Connecticut,  and  with  them  the 
Narraganset  power  virtually  expired.  When 
the  white  men  first  viBited  Block  Island, 
they  found  there  about  sixty  large  wig- 
wams, divided  into  two  villages,  adjoining 
which  were  two  hundred  acres  of  laud 
planted  with  maize ;  and  while  the  records 
do  not  state  when  these  Indians  finally  left 
the  island,  the  presumption  is  that  it  was 
soon  after  the  whites  had  fairly  obtained 
possession  of  their  new  domain. 

In  colonial  times  the  land-owners  were 
comparatively  few ;  their  estates  were  large, 
and  houses  somewhat  pretentious  ;  they 
were  waited  upon  by  slaves,  and  in  the 
habit  of  exchanging  formal  visits  with  the 
g^at  proprietors  on  the  Narraganset  shore. 
In  modem  times,  however,  we  find  the  land 
so  cut  up  and  snUlivided  that  a  farm  of  one 
hundred  acres  is  rather  a  novelty,  while  the 
largest  proportion  range  from  two  to  forty 
acres,  and  the  largest  on  the  island  contaius 
only  one  hundred  and  fifty-acres.     Contrary 


OLl>  UUUT«UOU8R. 

to  the  cpmmon  belief,  about  throe-fourths  of 
the  inhabitants  are  farmers,  and  the  remain- 
der fishermen.  The  houses  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  generally  afterthe  old  New  England 
model,  one  story  and  a  half  high,  always 
built  of  wood,  and  nearly  always  painted 
white ;  the  barns,  however,  which  are  neat 
and  well  kept,  are  frequently  built  of  wood 
combined  with  stonewalls;  the  stone  fences 
which  surround  or  cross  and  recross  the 
plantations  are  noted  for  their  substantial 
character;  and  the  grazing  lands,  on  account 
of  their  neatness  and  beauty,  are  invariably 
attractive. 

A  more  complete  colony  of  pure  native 
Americans  does  not  exist  in  the  United 
States  than  is  to  be  found  on  Block  Island. 
They  are  a  clannish  race ;  think  themselves 
as  good  as  any  others  (in  which  they  are 
quite  right) ;  they  love  their  land  because 
it  is  their  own  ;  their  ambition  is  to  obtain 
a  good  plain  support  from  their  own  exer- 


tions, in  which  they  are  successful  to  a  man ; 
they  are  simple  in  their  habits,  and  there- 
fore command  respect ;  they  are  honest,  and 
neither  need  nor  support  any  Jails ;  they  are 
naturally  intelligent,  and  a  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  them  can  read  and  write  than  is 
the  case  in  Massachusetts,  the  reputed  intel- 
lectual centre  of  the  world ;  they  are  indos- 
tridus,  and  have  every  needed  comfort ;  and 
kind-hearted  to  such  an  extent  that  they  do 
not  even  laugh  at  the  antics  of  those  sum- 
mer visitors  who  have  a  habit  of  making 
themselves  ridiculous.  In  their  physical 
appearance  the  men  are  brown  and  hardy, 
as  it  becomes  those  who  live  in  sunshine, 
mist,  and  storm  even  from  the  cradle ;  and 
the  women  are  healthy,  with  bright  eyes 
and  clear  complexions,  virtuous  and  troe, 
and  as  yet  without  the  pale  of  the  blandish- 
ments and  corruption  of  fashion. 

While  storing  away,  with  a  liberal  hand, 
a  supply  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  for 
their  own  consumption,  the  Block  Island- 
ers have  an  eye  to  trade,  and  send 
over  to  Newport  and  Providence,  to 
Stonington  and  New  London,  large 
supplies  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
hogs,  grain,  poultry,  and  eggs,  as 
well  as  cod  livers  for  oil,  and  large 
quantities  of  sea-lnoss,  receiving  in 
return  not  only  money,  but  all  the 
necessaries  of  foreign  growth  or 
production. 

The  fishermen  of  this  island  live 
and  appear  very  much  like  their 
brother  farmers,  but  naturally  have 
more  intercourse  with  the  outside 
world.  Very  frequently,  indeed,  we 
find  individuals  who  are  both  farm- 
ers and  fishermen.  They  are  a  quiet 
but  fearless  and  hardy  race,  and 
what  they  do  not  know  about  the 
ocean — its  winds  and  stonna  and 
fogs — is  not  worth  knowing.  All 
the  boats  in  their  possession  at  the  present 
time  would  not  number  one  hundred,  and 
the  minority  of  these  are  small,  but  they  aof- 
fice  to  bring  from  the  sea  a  large  amount  of 
fish  annually.  The  two  principal  varieties 
are  the  cod  and  blue  fish.  The  former  are 
most  abundant  in  May  and  November,  and 
although  not  any  better  by  nature  than  the 
Newfoundland  cod,  they  are  taken  nearer 
the  shore,  and  cured  while  perfectly  freah, 
and  hence  have  acquired  a  rare  reputation. 
There  are  three  banks  for  taking  them,  ran- 
ging from  five  to  ten  miles  distant.  The 
blue-fish  are  taken  all  through  the  summer 
and  autumn,  are  commonly  large,  and  afibrd 
genuine  sport  to  all  strangers  who  go  after 
them.  The  writer  of  this  once  saw  sixty 
boats  come  to  shore  in  a  single  day,  every 
one  of  which  was  heavily  laden  with  bine- 
fish.  Another  valuable  fish  taken  is  the 
mackerel,  and  when  they  are  in  the  offing 
in  June,  the  Block  Island  fleet,  joined  to  the 
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stranger  fiBhermen,  Bometimes  present  a  moat 
charming  picture.  And  as  they  anchor  at 
night,  to  nee  the  language  of  another,  under 
the  lee  of  the  island,  the  lights  in  the  rig- 
ging, the  fantastic  forms  of  the  men  dress- 
ing the  fish,  the  shouts  of  old  shipmates  rec- 
ognizing each  other,  the  splash  of  the  waves, 
the  creaking  of  the  tackle,  the  whistling  of 
the  wind,  the  fleecy  clouds  flying  across  the 
fiftce  of  the  moon,  conspire  to  make  a  pic- 
ture that  seems  more  like  a  £E^ry  vision  than 
reality. 

But  the  sea-faring  men  of  Block  Island 
mre  not  all  purely  fishermen.  Many  of  them 
do  a  profitable  business  as  pilots.  A  goodly 
nnmber  of  them,  too,  are  called  wreckers, 
and  their  business  is  to  lend  a  helping  hand, 
and  not  to  rob  the  unfortunate,  when  ves- 
sels are  driven  upon  the  shore  by  stress  of 
weather  or  lured  to  destruction  by  the  de- 
ceitful fogs.  And  it  occasionally  happens 
that  we  hear  i>f  a  Block  Islander  who  be- 
comes curious  about  the  world  at  large,  and 
obtaining  command  of  a  ship  at  New  Bed- 
fbrd  or  New  London,  circumnavigates  the 
globe;  but  they  are  always  sure  to  come 
back  to  their  cherished  home,  better  satisfied 
with  its  charms  than  ever  before. 

This  island  was  discovered  by  the  Floren- 
tine Giovanni  di  Verazzano  in  1524,  while 
upon  a  voyage  along  the  coast  of  North 
America  under  a  commission  fh>m  the 
French  king.  The  name  that  he  gave  to 
it  was  Claudia,  in  honor  of  the  king's  moth- 
er;  but  as  he  did  not  land  upon  it,  and  nev- 
er saw  it  afterward,  the  island  was  utterly 
forgotten  for  well-nigh  a  century.  After 
the  Dutch  had  founded  New  Amsterdam, 
some  of  them  sailed  for  the  northeast,  on  a 
visit  to  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  and  they 
saw  the  island  also ;  and  it  was  one  of  the 
white-haired  race,  Adrian  Blok  or  Block, 
who  rediscovered  it,  and  whose  name  it  has 
ever  since  borne.  Its  original  owners,  the 
Narraganset  Indians,  named  it  Bianisses. 

In  1636,  while  Roger  Williams  was  plant- 
ing the  stahdard  of  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity on  the  spot  where  the  city  of  Provi- 
dence now  stands,  a  certain  Boston  trader 
attempted  to  establish  a  business  arrange- 
ment with  the  Indians  on  Block  Island. 
''The  cause  of  our  war"  (according  to  a 
writer  in  the  Historical  Collections  of  Mas- 
sachusetts) "  against  the  Block  Islanders  was 
for  taking  away  the  life  of  one  Master  John 
Oldham,  who  made  it  his  common  course  to 
trade  among  the  Indians.  He  coming  to 
Block  Island  to  drive  trade  with  them,  the 
islanders  came  into  his  boat,  and  having  got 
a  full  view  of  his  commodities,  which  gave 
them  good  content,  consulted  how  they 
might  destroy  him  and  his  company,  to  the 
end  they  might  clothe  their  bloody  flesh  with 
his  lawfhl  garments.  The  Indians  having 
laid  their  plot,  they  came  to  trade,  as  pretend- 
ed; watchiag  their  opportunities,  knocked 


him  in  the  head  and  martyred  him  most  bar- 
bourously,  to  the  great  grief  of  his  poor  dis- 
tressed servants,  which  by  the  providence 
of  pod  were  saved.  This  island  lying  in 
the  roadway  to  Lord  Sey  and  the  Lord 
Brookes's  plantation,  a  certain  seaman  call- 
ed John  Qallop,  master  of  the  small  navi- 
gation, standing  along  to  the  Mathethusis 
Bay,  and  seeing  a  boat  under  sail  close 
aboard  the  island,  and  perceiving  the  sails 
to  be  unskillfuUy  managed,  bred  in  him  a 
Jealousy  whether  that  island  Indians  had 
not  bloodily  taken  the  life  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen and  made  themselves  master  of  their 
goods.  Suspecting  this,  he  bore  up  to  them, 
and  approaching  near  them,  was  confirmed 
that  his  Jealousy  was  Just.  Seeing  Indians 
in  the  boat,  and  knowing  her  to  be  the  vea- 
sel  of  Master  Oldham,  and  not  seeing  him 
there,  gave  fire  upon  them  and  slew  some ; 
others  leaped  overboard,  besides  two  of  the 
number  which  he  preserved  alive  and 
brought  to  the  Bay.  The  blood  of  the  in- 
nocent called  for  vengeance.  God  stirred 
up  the  heart  of  the  honored  Governor,  Mas- 
ter Henry  Vane,  and  the  rest  of  the  worthy 
Magistrates,  to  send  forth  one  hundred  well- 
appointed  soldiers  under  the  conduct  of  Cap- 
tain John  Hendicott,  and  in  company  with 
him  that  had  command,  Captain  John  Un- 
derbill, Captain  Nathan  Turner,  Captain 
William  Jenningson,  besides  other  inferior 
officers."  The  rosult  of  the  expedition  was, 
**  having  slain  fourteen  and  maimed  others, 
the  balance  having  fled,  we  embarked  our- 
selves and  set  sail  for  Seasbrooke  fort,  where 
we  lay  through  distress  of  weather  four  days ; 
then  we  departed."  Captains  Norton  and 
Stone  were  both  slain,  with  seven  more  of 
their  company.  The  orders  to  this  expedi- 
tion were  ''  to  put  the  men  of  Block  Island 
to  the  sword,  but  to  spare  the  women  and 
children." 

Soon  after  that  event  the  island  became 
tributary  to  Massachusetts,  and  Wiuthrop 
informs  us  that  on  the  27th  of  January, 
1638,  the  Indians  of  Block  Island  sent  three 
men  with  ten  fathoms  of  wampum  as  a  part 
of  their  tribute,  and  by  way  of  atoning  for 
their  wicked  conduct.  In  1658  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  granted  all  their 
right  to  Block  Island  to  Governor  John  £u- 
dicott  and  three  others,  who  in  1660  sold  it 
to  a  certain  company  of  persons,  and  the 
first  settlement  was  commenced  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  story  of  that  sale  was 
duly  written  out  at  the  time,  and  after  the 
settlement  had  been  effected  was  placed  on 
record  among  the  files  of  the  island,  where 
it  is  to  be  found  at  the  present  time. 

In  1663  the  island  was  annexed,  by  the 
charter  of  Charles  II.,  to  the  colony  of  Rhode 
Island.  In  1672  it  was  incorporated  as  the 
town  of  New  Shoreham,  and  so  named,  it  is 
supposed,  because  some  of  the  prominent 
settlers  had  come  from  the  town  of  Shore- 
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ham,  in  Sussex  Coasty,  England.  From  the 
start,  it  had  conferred  upon  itself  more  am- 
ple powers  of  self-government  than  had 
been  conferred  upon  any  other  town  in  the 
colony,  for  the  reason  that  "  they  were  live- 
inge  remote,  being  so  far  in  y'  sea/'  and  be- 
cause of  *^y*  longe  spelles  of  weather/'  which 
sometimes  rendered  it  difficult  to  reach  the 
island. 

When  war  was  proclaimed  between  France 
and  England  in  1689,  Block  Island  came  in 
for  rather  more  than  its  'share  of  attention 
from  the  enemies  of  England.  In  July  of 
that  year,  as  we  learn  from  the  records  of 
Massachusetts,  three  French  privateers  came 
to  Block  Island,  having  among  their  crew 
one  William  Trimming,  who  treacherously 
decoyed  and  betrayed  those  he  met  at  sea, 
pretending  they  were  Englishmen,  as  he  had 
a  perfect  use  of  the  English  tongue.  He  was 
sent  on  shore,  and,  by  plausible  accounts, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  pilot  to  conduct 
the  vessels  into  the  harbor,  whereupon  the 
people,  who  imagined  no  treachery,  were 
immediately  made  prisoners  of  war.  They 
continued  on  the  island  a  week,  plundering 
houses,  and  stripping  people  of  their  cloth- 
ings, goods,  etc.,  and  destroying  their  bed- 
ding. This  same  Trimming  was  afterward 
shot  dead  on  the  spot  (it  was  thought 
through  surprise)  by  Mr.  Stephen  Richard- 
son, of  Fisher's  Island,  lying  near  New  Lon- 
don, where  he  had  gone  with  others  of  the 
crew  on  a  similar  expedition,  he  having  his 
gun  partly  concealed  behind  him,  and  not 
laying  it  down  when  commanded.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson was  much  blamed  at  the  time  for  it. 

In  1690  the  French  again  landed  upon  the 
island,  plundered  it,  and  carried  off  some  of 


the  inhabitants.  Other  attacks  were  made 
from  time  to  time  during  that  and  the  sub- 
sequent wars  between  England  and  France, 
viz.,  in  1744  and  1754,  as  well  as  during  the 
Revolutionary  war  and  that  of  1812,  the 
island  having  been,  from  its  position,  pecul- 
iarly exposed  to  them,  and  it  did  not  obtain 
a  lasting  peace  until  after  all  hostilities  were 
ended. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Potter,  while  discussing  the  hos- 
tile demonstrations  alluded  to  above,  gives 
us  this  information :  '^  In  1775  H.B.M.  man- 
of-war  RoBCf  Captain  Wallace,  w^ith  several 
tenders,  was  stationed  to  guard  the  island, 
lest  the  islanders  should  transport  their 
stock  and  stores  to  the  main-land,  these  be- 
ing wanted  to  supply  the  British  ships. 
Notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  Commo- 
dore Wallace,  the  authorities  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and, under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel 
James  Rhodes,  brought  off  the  live  stock 
from  Block  Island,  and  landeil  them  at  Ston- 
ington,  whence  they  were  driven  into  Rhode 
Island.  It  was  to  punish  Stonington  for  this 
raid  that  Wallace,  it  is  supposed,  bombard- 
ed Stonington  Point  in  the  fall  of  1775.  I 
have  conversed  with  a  person  who  was  pres- 
ent when  the  Bose  made  her  attack  on  Ston- 
ington, and  he  said  of  her  destination,  *■  The 
next  day  the  Bose  set  sail  for  her  station  off 
Block  Island,  where,  I  understood,  she  was 
stationed  to  prevent  the  cattle  of  the  island 
from  being  removed.'  As  Newport  was  in. 
possession  of  the  enemy,  the  Block  Island- 
ers had  their  full  share  of  trials."  That  the 
people  were  intensely  loyal  to  the  colonies 
is  abundantly  shown  by  the  old  records,  but, 
as  subsequent  events  proved,  they  paid  for 
their  patriotism  by  suffering  much  persecu- 
tion. From  a  communication  sent  to  us  on 
this  and  one  or  two  other  topics  by  Dr.  T. 
H.  Maun  we  cull  the  following : 

'*  In  August  of  1775  the  General  Assembly 
orttrred  all  the  cattle  and  sheep  to  be  brought 
off  the  idland,  except  a  supply  sufficient  for 
their  immediate  use,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  men  were 
sent  to  bring  them  off  to  the 
main-land,  and  such  as  were 
suitable  for  market  immedi- 
ately sent  to  the  army,  and 
such  as  wore  not,  sold  at  ei- 
ther public  or  private  sale. 
TotAl  number  of  sheep  and 
lambs  removed  was  1906,  and 
the  amount  paid  to  the  in- 
habitants for  the  same  was 
£534  9«.  6d.  out  of  the  general 
treasury.  By  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  May, 
1776,  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Shoreham  were  exhorted  to 
remove  from  the  island,  but 
fcht*rt^  irt  mi  r**cfml  of  ujjv  izyn- 
eml  ntt^nticm  lieiiig  pM<]  to 
the    e^hurtttdcju ;   but 
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few  did  leave  the  island,  and  their  petitions 
to  the  Creneral  Assembly  for  pennito  to  re- 
tom,  collect  the  rents,  and  look  after  their 
property  were  quite  £reqnently  presented, 
and  usually  referred  to  the  general  com- 
manding the  defenses  of  the  coast  of  the 
colony. 

*' There  are  a  number  of  instances  upon 
record  of  the  abuse  by  individuals  of  the 
rights  of  neutrality.  The  ro^^al  forces  occu- 
pied the  island,  or  held  direct  communica- 
tion with  it,  for  nearly  eight  years,  and  it 
was  not  a  difficult  matter  for  the  hardy  boat- 
men, with  their  small  open  boats,  to  procure 
supplies  from  the  main-land  under  cover  of 
^needed  supplies'  for  their  own  use,  and  sell 
to  good  advantage  to  the  troops  who  occu- 


life  of  General  Nathaniel  Greene,  says:  'The 
maiden's  name  was  Catherine  Littlefield, 
and  she  was  a  niece  of  the  Governor's  wife, 
the  Catherine  Ray  of  Franklin's  letters. 
The  courtship  sped  swiftly  and  smoothly, 
and  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  it  he 
followed  her  to  Block  Island,  where,  as  long 
after  her  sister  told  me,  the  time  passed 
gleefully  in  merry-makings,  of  which  dan- 
cing always  formed  a  principal  part.' 

''She  was  an  intimate  acquaintance  of 
Greneral  Washington's  wife, Martha, meeting 
her  many  times  at  anny  head-quarters  when- 
ever the  army  rested  long  enough  to  permit 
the  officers'  wives  to  Join  them.  In  the  life  of 
General  Greene,  above  alluded  to,  we  read : 
'And  an  intimacy  sprung  up  between  her 
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pied  the  island,  or  touched  at  the  island  for 
such  supplies.  At  several  different  times 
the  boatmen  lost  their  whole  cargo  by  con- 
fiscation to  the  colonial  forces,  who  eventu- 
ally put  a  stop  to  the  smuggling.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  this  kind  of  smuggling  was 
carried  on  to  any  extent,  only  by  a  few  in- 
dividuals  

''An  exchange  of  prisoners  took  place  be- 
tween the  contending  forces  upon  Block  Isl- 
and at  several  different  times,  its  location 
making  it  a  very  convenient  station  for  such 
exchanges.  The  island  furnished  several 
dtstingnished  men  to  the  Revolutionary 
teeea,  and  one  lady  who  figured  very  con- 
ily  as  the  wife  of  General  Nathaniel 
Gtorge  Washington  Greene,  in  his 


and  Mrs.  Washington  which,  like  that  be- 
tween their  husbands,  ripened  into  friend- 
ship, and  continued  unimpaired  through 
life.  His  first  child,  still  in  the  cradle,  was 
named  George  Washington,  and  the  second, 
who  was  bom  the  ensuing  year,  Martha 
Washington.'" 

In  the  old  times  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing the  lottery  was  considered  a  legitimate 
means  to  be  used  for  raising  funds  for  any 
undertaking  that  required  an  extraordinary 
outlay  of  money.  Even  the  stem  old  Puri- 
tans of  this  colony  looked  upon  the  lottery 
as  legitimate  when  its  gains  were  to  be  ap- 
plied to  a  laudable  purpose. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
poet  Dana  made  Block  Island^the  sceneiof 
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Lib  most  brilliant  poem ;  and  although  his 
local  descriptions  are  poetically  accurate, 
and  he  makes  much  of  a  burning  ship,  we 
must  question  the  assertion  that  his  hero, 
Matthew  Lee,  the  Buccaneer, 

"Held  in  this  Isle  nnqnestioned  sway.** 

With  equal  ability,  but  in  a  different  rein, 
the  poet  Whittier  has  also  celebrated  the 
leading  romantic  legend  associated  with 
Block  Island,  but  he  made  the  mistake  of 
charging  the  Block  Islanders  with  some  acts 
of  wickedness  of  which  they  were  never 
guilty.  We  now  propose  to  give  a  summary 
of  the  facts  connected  with  the  famous  ves- 
sel called  the  PalaHnef  which  we  are  per- 
mitted to  make  from  an  elaborate  paper 
prepared  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Perry,  who  is,  on  ac- 
count of  his  researches  in  that  direction, 
the  highest  authority  extant. 

The  passengers  of  the  Palatine^  it  would 
appear,  were  wealthy  Dutch  emigrants  who 
were  coming  over  to  America  to  settle  near 
Philadelphia. 

There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  con- 
cerning the  date,  some  placing  it  ifs  early  as 
1720,  while  others  suppose  it  to  be  as  late  as 
1760.  Nothing  definite  can  be  determined, 
but  Mr.  Perry's  grandmother,  who  is  now 
seventy-six  years  of  age,  and  retains  her 
faculties  in  a  remarkable  degree,  remembers 
distinctly  of  her  grandmother's  telling  her 
repeatedly  that  she  was  twelve  years  old 
when  the  Palaiine  came  ashore. 

If  this  reckoning  can  be  depended  on,  the 


Palatine  must  have  been  wrecked  during  the 
winter  of  1750-61.  She  came  ashore,  as  tra- 
dition re]iorts,  on  a  bright  Sabbath  morning 
between  Christmas  and  New-Year's,  striking 
on  the  outer  end  of  Sandy  Point,  the  north- 
em  extremity  of  the  island. 

The  unfortunate  passengers,  who  doubt- 
less commenced  this  memorable  voyage  with 
bright  hoi>es  of  a  happy  future  in  the  New 
World,  whose  attractions  were  at  that  time 
currently  believed  by«the  common  people  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  to  vie  with  those  of 
the  garden  of  Eden  before  the  fall,  were 
doomed  to  suffer  almost  inconceivable  mis- 
eries. For  six  weeks  they  lay  off  and  on, 
skirting  the  coasts  of  Delaware,  during  a  pe- 
riod of  peculiarly  fine  and  delightful  weath- 
er, almost  within  sight  of  the  region  they 
had  hoped  to  make  their  home,  while  an  un- 
necessary and  enforced  starvation  was  daily 
reducing  their  numbers  and  leading  the  sur- 
vivors to  pray  for  death  as  a  welcome  re- 
lease from  further  sufferings. 

These  emigrants,  many  of  whom  were 
quite  wealthy,  had  with  them  money  and 
valuables,  and  the  officers  of  the  ship,  head- 
ed by  the  chief  mate,  the  captain  having 
died  or  been  killed  during  the  passage,  cut 
off  the  passengers'  supply  of  provisions  and 
wat«r,  though  there  was  an  ample  sufficiency 
of  both  on  board.  The  pangs  of  hunger 
and  thirst  compelled  the  unarmed,  helpless, 
starving  wretches  to  buy  at  exorbit-ant 
prices  the  miserable  fhigments  that  the 
crew  chose  to  deal  oat  to  them.     Twenty 
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gulden  for  a  cup  of  water  and  fifty  rix-dol- 
laxB  for  a  ship's  biscait  soon  reduced  the 
'wealth  of  the  most  opulent  among  them,  and 
completely  impoverished  the  poorer  ones. 
With  a  fiendish  atrocity  almost  unparalleled 
in  the  annals  of  selfishness,  the  officers  and 
crew  enforced  their  rules  with  impartial  se- 
verity, and  in  a  few  weeks  all  but  a  few 
who  had  been  among  the  wealthiest  of  them 
were  penniless. 

Soon  the  grim  skeleton  starvation  stared 
them  in  the  face,  and  as  day  succeeded  day 
the  bit>ad  waters  of  the  Atlantic  closed  over 
the  remains  of  those  twho  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore had  been  envied  for  their  good  fortune 
and  their  fair  prosi>ects. 

At  last  even  the  brutal  officers,  whose  vil- 
lainy no  words  in  our  language  can  ade- 
quately express,  became  satisfied  that  they 
had  got  all  the  plunder  that  was  to  be  had, 
and  left  the  ship  in  boat«,  landing  perhaps 
on  Long  Island,  to  make  their  way  to  New 
York,  carrying  with  them  undoubtedly  a 
remorse  which  preyed  upon  their  souls,  as 
hunger  and  thirst  had  gnawed  at  the  vitals 
of  their  hapless  victims.  The  famished, 
dying  remnant  of  the  once  prosperous  and 
happy  company  had  no  control  over  the 
ship,  and  she  drifted  wherever  wind  and 
tide  might  take  her.  How  long  she  drifted, 
with  the  wintry  winds  whistling  through 
her  cordage,  and  the  billows  breaking  around 
and  across  her,  we  shall  never  know.  We 
may  picture  to  ourselves  these  dying  immi- 
grants in  their  helpless  Journeying  over  a 
waste  of  strange  waters. 

Drifting  here,  drifting  there ;  land  always 
in  sight,  yet  always  inaccessible ;  some  dy- 
ing from  weakness  and  despair,  some  from 


surfeit  when  the  crew  had  gone  and  the 
provisions  were  left  unguarded,  all  more  or 
less  delirious,  and  some  raving  m^.  When 
the  ship  struck  on  Sandy  Point,  the  wreck- 
ers went  out  to  her  in  boats^  and  removed 
all  the  passengers  that  had  survived  starva- 
tion, disease,  and  despair,  except  one  wom- 
an, who  obstinately  refused  to  leave  the 
wreck.  These  poor  m  iserable  skeletons  were 
taken  to  the  homes  of  the  islanders  and  hos- 
pitably cared  for.  Edward  Sands  and  Cap- 
tain Simon  Ray  were  at  that  time  the  lead- 
ing men  on  the  island,  and  it  was  to  their 
homes  that  most  of  these  unfortunate  people 
were  taken ;  and  on  a  level  spot  of  ground 
at  the  southwest  part  of  the  island,  which 
then  formed  part  of  Captain  Ray's  estate, 
are  still  to  be  seen  some  of  the  graves  where 
those  who  died  here  were  buried.  Edward 
Sands  was  Mr.  Perry's  grandmother's  great- 
grandfather, and  when  the  survivors  of 
those  who  were  taken  to  his  house  had  suf- 
ficiently recovered  to  leave  the  island,  one 
of  them  insisted  upon  his  accepting  some 
memento  of  their  gratitude  for  the  kindness 
shown  to  them  during  their  stay,  and  gave 
to  his  little  daughter  a  dre«s  pattern  of  In- 
dia calico.  Calicoes  or  chintz  patches,  as 
dress  patterns  of  the  Eastern  calico  were 
then  called,  were  rare  in  those  days,  even 
among  the  wealthy  classes;  and  a  little 
Block  Island  girl  could  not  easily  forget  her 
first  calico  dress,  especially  when  the  gift 
was  connected  with  circumstances  so  unu- 
sual and  peculiar.  Mr.  Perry's  grandmother 
has  often  heard  her  grandmother  speak  of 
this  dress  and  relate  its  history.  This  ap- 
ecdote,  simple  and  unimportant  as  it  may 
seem,  has  a  bearing  on  the  subject,  for  it 
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disposes  of  the  sapposition  that  Done  of  the 
Palatine's  passengers  ever  left  the  island. 
Where  they  settled,  or  where  their  descend- 
auts  may  he  uow,  is  one  of  those  mysteries 
that  hover  like  a  dark  clond  over  the  -whole 
sabject,  and  seem  to  preclude  all  hope  of 
its  ever  being  completely  unraveled.  One, 
and  one  only,  of  the  passengers  that  lived 
to  tell  of  their  living  death  on  board  this 
prison -ship  remained  permanently  on  the 
island. 

This  passenger  was  a  woman  whose  orig- 
inal surname  is  not  known.  Her  given 
name  was  Kate,  and  owing  to  her  unusual 
height,  she  was  commonly  spoken  of  as  Long 
Kate,  to  distinguish  her  from  another  wom- 
an of  the  same  name,  who  was  generally 
known  as  Short  Kate.  Both  women  were 
more  frequently  called  "  Cattem,"  a  corrup- 
tion of  Catherine. 

Long  Cattem  married  a  colored  slave  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Nathaniel  Littleiield,  and  by 
him  had  three  children — Cradle,  Mary,  and 


sea,  one  of  the  wreckers  set  her  on  fire.  The 
object  of  this  act  is  not  now  apparent,  but 
it  is  very  improbable  that  he  intended  to 
destroy  the  unfortunate  woman  who  per^ 
sisted  in  remaining  on  board.  No  motive 
for  such  a  horrible  design  can  be  imagined, 
and  he  doubtless  supposed  that  she  could 
be  induced  to  leave  the  wreck  when  she 
discovered  that  it  had  been  set  on  fire. 

That  she  did  not  do  so,  and  that  she  was 
not  removed  by  force,  only  add  two  links  to 
the  inexplicable  chain  of  circumstances  that 
already  perplex  and  embarrass  us.  The  ship 
drove  away  into  the  gloom  and  darkness  of 
a  stormy  night,  while  the  hungry  flames 
crawled  up  her  spars,  crackled  through  her 
rigging,  licked  up  the  streaming  cordage 
and  loosened  sails,  and  settled  at  last  to  the 
hull,  where  it  finished  its  cruel  task.  So 
ends  the  material  Palatine.  So  ends  the 
life  of  her  last  unhappy  passenger.  So, 
doubtless,  would  have  ended  the  story  of 
her   voyage  and  her  wreck,  to  the  outer 
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Jennie.  These  all  died  on  the  island.  Jen- 
nie never  had  any  children.  Cradle  had  ^ye 
children,  but  none  of  them  were  over  mar- 
ried. Mary  also  had  a  large  family,  but  they 
all  moved  away,  with  the  exception  of  two 
sous,  whose  children  moved  away,  and  a 
daughter  Lydia,  who  married,  and  left  sev- 
eral children,  one  of  whom,  familiarly  known 
as  Jack,  still  lives  ou  the  island.  Long  Cat- 
tem had  her  fortune  told  before  she  sailed, 
by  a  seer  of  her  native  laud,  who  prophesied 
that  she  would  marry  a  very  dark  skinned 
man. 

Tlie  Palatinff  it  would  seem,  merely  ground- 
ed on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  point,  and  as 
the  tide  rose  she  floated  off*,  and  the  wreck- 
ers, making  fast  to  her  in  their  boats,  towed 
her  ashore  in  a  little  bend  farther  down  the 
beach,  now  known  as  Breach  Cove.  An 
easterly  wind  springing  up,  and  appearances 
indicating  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  effbrt« 
that  could  be  made,  she  would  drive  out  to 


world  at  least,  had  it  not  been  for  that  re- 
markable phenomenon  that  has  served  to 
perpetuate  her  memory,  and  to  stimulate 
research  into  her  history. 

Tradition  tells  us  that  her  shrieks  of  de- 
spair and  agony  could  be  plainly  heard  on 
the  shore,  growing  each  moment  fainter  and 
fainter  until  death  or  distance  finally  ended 
them. 

'*  Bat  the  yetr  went  it>nn<l,  and  when  ooce  mora 
Aroand  their  foam-white  carves  of  shore 
They  heard  the  Hoe  storm  rave  and  roar, 

*'  Behold  airalD,  with  shimmer  and  shine, 
Over  the  rocks  and  seething  hrine, 
The  flaming  wreck  of  the  Palatins,^ 

Little  wonder  that  the  groat  sachem,  with 
the  superstitious  awe  common  to  the  Indian 
character,  went  raving  mad  whenever  that 
strange  light  appeared  in  the  offing. 

There  are  various  versions  of  the  PaUUine 
or  fire-ship  story,  but  the  facts  collected  by 
Mr.  Perry  are  undoubtedly  the  most  authen- 
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tic  The  names  of  many  respectable  people, 
DstiTee  of  Block  Island  and  others,  are  in 
our  poaaession  who  have  declared  that  they 
had  £reqaently  witnessed  the  appearance  of 
a  burning  ship  off  the  shores  of  the  island, 
mkL  there  are  very  few  of  its  inhabitants 
who  do  not  believe  in  the  romantic  legend. 
Several  persons  have  attempted  to  aceonnt 
for  the  phenomenon  on  scientific  principles. 
One  of  them,  Dr.  Aaron  C.  Willes,  who  was 
formerly  a  prominent  physician  on  Block 
Island,  wrote  a  letter  in  1811,  in  which  he 
asserted  that  he  had  seen  this  radiance  him- 
self a  number  of  times,  and  after  describing 
its  pecnliarities,  bnt  without  hazarding  any 
^Mctilations,  he  makes  ihis  remark:  ''The 
oanae  of  this  roving  brightness  is  a  cori- 
oos  aabject  for  philosophical  investigation. 
Some,  perhaps,  will  suppose  it  depends  npon 
a  peonliar  nM>difieation  of  electricity ;  others 
upon  tiie  inflammation  of  hydrogenous  gas. 
E^t  there  are  probably  many  o&w  means, 
nnknown  to  us,  by  which  light  may  be  de< 
volved  firom  those  materials  with  which  it  is 
latently  associated,  by  the  power  of  ohemicid 
affinities.'' 

A  f^ill  account  of  the  shipwrecks  that 
have  happMied  on  its  shores  would  take 
more  space  ttian  we  can  now  spare.  During 
the  last  twenty  years,  however,  there  have 
been  not  less  l^ian  sixty,  and  the  records 
show  that  they  have  been  quite  frequent 
during  all  the  years  of  the  present  century. 
The  loss  of  property  has,  of  course,  been 
great,  bnt  the  lives  lost  have  not  been  as  nu- 
merous as  some  would  imagine.  In  180&  a 
ship  called  the  Ann  Hope  came  ashore  on 
the  south  side,  and  tiiree  lives  were  lost ;  in 
1807  the  ship  JoJm  Dawit  was  purposely  driv- 
en ashore  by  the  captain,  when  the  steward 
was  murdered  for  fisar  that  he  would  tell 
tales.  Not  long  afterward  three  vessels 
same  ashore  in  one  night,  but  no  lives  were 
lost  except  those  of  one  captain  and  his  son, 
whose  boidies  were  washed  ashore  clasped  in 
each  otiier's  arms. 

In  1830  the  Warrior,  a  passenger  packet 
running  between  Boston  and  New  York,  and 
aooompanied  by  another  vessel  of  the  same 
line,  anchored  off  Sandy  Point  one  evening, 
in  a  oahn.  During  the  night  the  wind 
sprung  up,  leaving  both  vessds  on  a  lee 
shore.  The  other  vessel  got  under  way  and 
went  out,  signaling  the  Wttrrior  to  follow ; 
but  it  is  supposed  the  watch  on  board  the 
Wmrrior  were  asleep;  and  when  tiiey  awoke, 
such  a  gale  of  wind  was  raging  that  they 
could  not  get  under  way,  and  that  morning 
she  dragged  her  anchors  and  went  ashore, 
and  every  soul  on  board  was  lost.  The 
captain,  who  was  an  expert  swimmer,  got 
a^ore,  and  brought  his  little  boy  with  him ; 
tat  the  child's  hat  blowing  off;  he  ran  back 
•riirlt^aiid  the  sea  coming  in  rapidly,  they 
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shores  of  Watch  Hill  during  the  latter  part 
of  August,  1872,  is  well  remembered,  togeth- 
er with  the  fearfhl  suffering  and  loss  of  life 
there  sustained.  During  the  morning  of 
August  31  the  drift  from  the  wreck  com- 
menced driving  up  on  the  west  shore  of 
Block  Island.  A  large  amount  of  the  drift 
consisted  of  frruit  and  other  articles  of  a  per- 
ishable nature.  The  property  was  carted  up 
in  heaps  on  the  beach.  There  were  numy 
cart-loads  of  tea,  soap,  flour,  boxes  of  butter, 
cheese,  kegs  of  lard  and  tobacco,  barrels  of 
liquors,  crates  of  peaches,  boxes  of  lemons, 
burels  of  apples,  cases  of  dry-goods,  boxes 
of  picture -fr^e  mouldings,  and  a  large 
quantity  of  drift-wood,  broken  furniture, 
and  general  dStrrio,  A  large,  fine-looking 
horse  was  washed  up  wi^  the  halter  still 
fjMtened  to  the  stanchion  to  which  he  was 
tied.  About  twelve  o'clock  on  the  same 
night  the  body  of  an  infant  apparently 
about  six  months  old  was  found,  and  inune- 
diately  carried  to  a  house  near,  where  a  cof- 
fin was  procured,  and  the  next  day  the  child 
was  buried.  The  night  (Nothing  which  was 
npon  the  child  was  carefully  preserved  for 
identification,  but  its  father  nor  mother  ever 
came  to  shed  a  tear  over  the  little  grave,  as 
they  had  probably  gone  down  with  the  ill- 
fisted  vesseL 

Two  life-saving  stations  have  been  recent- 
ly built  upon  1^  island,,  one  at  its  eastern 
extremity  and  the  other  at  the  western. 
These  stations  are  supplied  with  mortan* 
for  tiirowing  lines. across  shipwrecked  ves- 
sels, and  with  lifs-boatscidculaited  to  ride 
out  safely  any  sea  that  may  be  raised,  and 
aU  other  necessary  apparatus  for  rescuing 
the  lives  of  mariners  who  may  be  wrecked 
npon  the  shores.  The  ^buUdings  will  fur- 
nish shelter,  lodging,  and  victuals  to  those 
who  may  be  unfortunate  enongh  to  be 
wrecked  upon  the  island.  During  the  win- 
ter  season  and  stormy  weather  a  crew  of 
six  men  to  each  station  is  in  constant  readi- 
ness to  meet  any  emergency. 

The  stories  and  legends  of  tbe  wreckers 
so  often  told  and  written  are  calculated  to 
leave  very  erroneous  impressions  of  the  hu- 
mane exertions  of  the  wrecking  bands  scat- 
tered at  intervals  along  our  whole  Atlantic 
coast.  Although  many  of  these  bands  have 
become  quite  wealthy  in  their  avocation,  it 
is  Just  as  true  that  they  have  saved  millions 
upon  millions  of  dollars  to  the  owners  of 
wrecked  property,  which,  without  the  aid  oft 
the  bold  wrecker,  would  have  been  entirely 
lost.  There  being  two  ''gangs"  upon  the 
island,  it  naturally  follows  that  considerable 
rivalry  exists  between  them,  which  redounds 
to  the  advantage  of  the  owners  of  any  ves- 
sel which  chances  to  become  a  wreck  on  the 
coast. 

From  shipwrecks  to  religion  the  transi- 
tion is  not  only  natural,  but  should  be  prof- 
itable; and  so  a  little  information  on  the 
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ohnrohee  of  Block  Island  will  not  be  ont  of 
place  in  this  paper.  There  are  two  church 
societies  and  two  chnrches.  They  are  both 
of  the  Baptist  persuasion,  juid  founded  in 
1772 ;  prior  to  1818  they  were  united,  but 
about  that  time  one  Enoch  Rose  dissented 
from  some  existing  opinions,  whereupon  a 
'<  war  of  the  Roses"  was  commenced,  which 
ended  in  two  parties,  the  Associate  and  the 
Free-will  Baptists ;  and  whether  this  Rosy 
war  was  any  more  beneficial  than  some  oth- 
ers of  like  character,  is  a  question  that  can 
not  now  be  settled.  One  thing,  however, 
may  be  asserted  with  safety,  and  that  is, 
that  the  islanders  are  a  church-going  peo- 
ple, and  haye  generally  been  fortunate  in 
having  good  and  capable  men  as  religious 
teachers.  During  the  summer  of  1875  an 
extensive  eating-house  was  established  at 
the  Harbor  for  the  convenience  of  transient 
visitors,  the  keeper  of  which  is  an  ex- 
preacher,  who  takes  delight  in  devoting  his 
establislunent  to  religious  services  on  Sun- 
days. 

Block  Island  is  entirely  without  wild  ani- 
mals— not  even  a  rabbit  or  a  woodchnck 
will  ever  appear  to  startle  the  tourist  on 
his  rounds.  The  traditionary  lore  has  gone 
so  far  as  that  the  oldest  inhabitant  once  saw 
a  fox,  but  that  individual  was  found  to  have 
come  over  from  Point  Judith  on  floating  ice 
in  a  severe  winter.  Thanks  to  St.  Patrick, 
there  are  no  snakes,  but  any  number  of 
toads  and  frogs.  Wild  fowl,  such  as  geese, 
brant,  ducks,  and  others,  were  once  numer- 
ous in  the  spring  and  autumn,  stopping 
here  to  rest  while  migrating,  but  the^  have 
been  frightened  away  by  the  roar  of  civil- 
ization, which  has  already  got  thus  frff  out 
to  sea.  Loons  in  large  numbers  sometimes 
winter  in  the  bay  that  lies  between  Clay 
Head  and  the  Harbor.  They  arrive  in  the 
autunm,  soon  lose  their  wing  feathers,  when 
they  are  for  several  weeks  unable  to  fly,  and 
can  only  escape  tram  their  enemies  by  div- 
ing ;  and  it  is  a  singular  circumstance  that 
one  winter  a  great  many  hundreds  of  them 
were  caught  by  a  field  of  floating  ice,  and 
driven  toward  the  shore,  where  they  were 
easily  killed  by  the  native  sportsmen. 


CLEMENCB. 

rIE  air  among  the  pines  that  day  seemed 
heavenly  to  Paul  Ashford,  where,  deep 
in  fragrant  shade,  he  lay  upon  the  mellow 
carpet  of  fallen  leaves,  his  ears  filled  with  a 
sea-like  murmur,  his  eyes  upturned  to  the 
blue  sky  of  late  June. 

Such  a  contrast  to  turbulent  Ootham, 
whose  never-ending  whirl  of  business  and 
pleasure,  thronged  pavements  and  noisy 
streets,  made  the  green  and  quiet  of  this 
New  Hampshire  viUage  little  short  of  para- 
dise to  weary  eye  and  worn-out  nerve  I  For 
the  glad  life  which  abounded  here  was  not 


that  of  restless  humiuiity,  but  of  vegetation, 
bird,  and  insect,  with  here  and  there  a  group 
of  lazy,  large-eyed  cattle. 

Upon  Paul  Ashford  fortune  had  bestowed 
that  golden  ihean  implied  in  the  philoso- 
pher's prayer, "  Give  me  neither  poverty  nor 
riches."  To  one  of  his  temperament,  how- 
ever, this  was  an  ii^ury  rather  than  a  bene- 
fit. The  possession  of  greater  wealth  would 
have  afforded  scope  for  the  'Exercise  of  his 
generous  impulses  and  cultivated  tastes,  or 
the  stimulus  of  poverty  might  have  aroused 
his  dormant  energies  to  develop  more  fully 
the  gifts  with  which  Nature  had  endowed 
him. 

For  that  partial  dame  had  chosen  to  make 
Ashford  a  glaring  instance  of  her  favoritism, 
and  the  curse  that  lurks,  as  cynics  say,  in  • 
every  blessing  rendered  this  versatility  his 
chief  drawback.  In  literature,  art,  and  mu- 
sic he  was  ^  clever,"  when  in  either  path 
alone,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  adverse  criti- 
cism, he  might  have  risen  to  eminence.  But 
his  book  had  been  pronounced  a  success,  his 
sketches  full  of  promise,  his  tenor  at  ama- 
teur concerts  faultless,  and  having  taken 
his  place  as  an  '^  Admirable  Crichton,"  he 
had  become  nothing  more.  So  his  great 
natural  gifts  had  achieved  for  AshfcMrd  littie 
beyond  that  social  celebrity  which  is  the 
result  of  such  accomplishments,  when  united 
with  a  good  temper  and  a  handsome  person. 

Possessing  a  comfortable  income  and  no 
incentive  to  action,  he  might  be  likened  to 
the  nicest,  brightest  of  engines,  finished 
within,  polished  without,  lacking  only — 
steam.  And,  as  a  consequence,  at  twenty- 
five  he  fell  a  prey  to  imnuL 

'*  Tou  need  a  thorough  shaking  up,"  de- 
clared his  physician,  not  sorry  for  the  i^ 
portunity.  ''Leave  off  your  make-believe 
life  a  while.  Don't  visit  Saratoga  or  New- 
port, but  take  a  pedestrian  trip  to  the 
mountains,  and  end  your  campaign  by  two 
months  in  some  place  much  as  God  made  it. 
Don't  come  back  till  your  face  is  browner 
and  your  eyes  brighter.  And  go  without 
your  friends,  to  make  the  change  complete." 

Which  advice  Ashford  first  laughed  at^ 
then  pondered,  and  finally  followed. 

Amidst  the  grandeur  of  cloud -cutting 
summit  and  deep  ravine,  the  clear  mount- 
ain air  had  filled  him  with  fbssh  life,  while 
sun  and  wind  had  left  their  wholesome  rud- 
diness upon  his  cheek.  Ihmui  had  slipped 
off  like  an  old  gannent  long  before  the  deli- 
cious afternoon  when  he  had  thrown  him- 
self down  to  rest  a  little,  before  resuming 
his  tramp,  under  the  pine-trees  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Hillbum,  a  hamlet  nestled  amidst 
that  Alpine  sceneiy. 

He  took  a  book  from  his  knapsack,  only 
to  find  that  reading  seecorded  less  with  the 
place  than  dreaming)  and  before  he  fiiiriy 
knew  it,  his  dreams  were  genuine,  for  1m 
was  fast  asleep. 
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From  this  lepoae  he  wm  disturbed  by  » 
stiDging  seosation  in  his  forehead  and  by  a 
girlish  voice  in  which  amusement  and  vex- 
ation mingled. 

"Now,  Jimmy,  yon  know  you're  doing 
wrong.  What  if  I  should  tell  Aunt  Ke- 
turyr 

"  I  don't  CBxe^"  jeeponded  Juvenile  Irre- 
pressibility,  "and  TU  do  it  again."  But 
here  the  victim  opened  his  eyes,  in  time  to 
see  a  branch  of  pine  needles  whisked  from 
above  his  head. 

The  actors  in  this  drama  were  a  girl  of 
ten  or  eleven  years  and  a  boy  considerably 
younger,  each  with  a  basket  of  the  earliest 
ripe  strawberries. 

The  former  met  Ashford's  first  look  of  an- 
noyance with  frank  gray  eyes. 

**  Jinmiy  didn't  meim  any  hurt ;  but  I 
couldn't  help  it,  he's  to  full  of  mischief." 

"I  should  Judge  so,"  remarked  Ashford, 
as,  restored  to  good  humor,  he  surveyed 
that  embodiment  of  gypsyhood,  whose  rag- 
ged hat  brim  shaded  a  pair  of  saucy  black 
eyes  and  a  tangle  of  dark  curls;  and  he 
thought  what  an  anomaly  it  seemed  to  see 
this  Southern  hue  and  temperament  among 
the  deai^cut  outlines  of  a  New  England 
landsciqte — ^like  the  garnet  fire-hearts  im- 
bedded in  cold  white  quarts. 

The  girl,  too— probably  his  sister,  from  a 
certain  likeness — ^was  a  pretty  child,  mature 
for  her  age,  with  brown  hair  sun -warmed 
into  red,  a  square  forehead,  and  large  gray 
eyes.  These  latter  were  the  most  striking 
features  of  her  face,  contradicting  as  they 
did  the  practical  mouth  by  a  sad,  unohild- 
iah  yearning. 

"  8uch  eyes  as  those  seldom  find  what 
they  seek,"  thought  Ashford,  and  he  at  once 
felt  interested  in  the  girL  She,  on  her  part, 
unaccustomed  to  the  genus  gentleman,  was 
divided  between  admiration  for  the  stran- 
ger's grace  and  elegance  and  a  painfhl  con- 
sdonsness  of  her  own  bare  feet,  old  dress, 
and  gingham  sun-bonnet.  Knowing  noth- 
ing of  Maud  Muller,  she  found  no  comfort 
in  the  precedent  of  that  maiden's  "  brier^ 
torn  gown  and  graceful  ankles  bare  and 
brown,"  but  to  Ashford  the  familiar  lines 
recurred. 

The  sight  of  her  berries,  however,  Iwought 
back  his  mind  from  the  regions  of  poetry  to 
the  fact  of  an  unromaniic  {appetite,  and 
caused  him  to  ask  his  new  acquaintance 
where  he  could  obtain  a  night's  lodging  and 
something  to  eat. 

The  square  forehead  was  knit  in  medita- 
tion. 

"Uncle  Zabdiel's  is  the  nearest  house; 
Jimmy  and  1  live  there,  right  down  by  the 
river.  There  ain't  another  till  you  .come  to 
the  village,  and  that's  beyond  Enoch  Green's 
pasture  lc»t,  three  miles  o£^  I  guess  uncle 
could  keep  you." 

"  Undo  Zab  ain't  at  home,  Clem,"  volun- 


teered Jimmy.  "  He  'n'  Aunt  'Tury  went  over 
to  the  village  this  morning,  you  know,  with 
the  wagon  and  old  Tom.-— Old  Tom,  he's  our 
horse,"  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  stran- 
ger ;  "  and  Miss  Jones  is  there  now."     •    - 

"Oh  yes,  I  forgot,"  said  Clem.  "Miss 
Jones,  she  takes  care  of  the  house  when 
Aunt  'Tury  goes  off;  she's  real  neighborly, 
you  see.  But,  anyway,  you  might  come 
home  with  us  and  get  some  supper ;  they'll 
be  back  soon." 

The  house  presently  announced  as  "  Un- 
cle Zab's"  was  of  a  class  common  in  that 
primitive  region — square,  red,  one-storied, 
with  two  dormer-windows  projecting  from 
the  roof,  and  a  porch  covered  by  wo<^bine. 
In  front  a  board  fence  inclosed  the  box-like 
yard,  divided  by  a  straight  path  frt>m  gate 
to  door-step  into  two  compartments  filled 
with  old-fjMhioned  flowers. 

Here,  side  by  side  with  roses,  spice-pinks, 
and  sweet-williams,  bloomed  other  flowers 
less  fragrant :  tall  hollyhocks  of  every  hue 
which  hollyhockdom  owns;  sunflowers  that, 
despite  the  devotion  dwelt  on  by  the  poets, 
rather  seem  brazenly  striving  to  outstare 
their  god ;  peonies,  gigantic  caricatures  of 
the  rose  world,  and  other  typical  New  En- 
gland blossoms. 

Within  the  house  thus  gorgeously  senti- 
neled a  bountiful  supper  was  provided  by 
Miss  Jones,  a  woman  as  full  of  angles  as  a 
porcupine  of  quills,  but  with  that  air  of 
neatness  and  shrewdness  inseparable  from 
the  genuine  Yankee  matron.  And  to  this 
mountainous  meal  Ashford  not  only  did  fidl 
Justice,  but,  under  the  inspiration  of  golden 
butter,  strawberries,  and  cream,  feared  lest 
he  might  be  betrayed  into  pastoral  versify- 
ing, a  bucolic  strain  naturally  foreign  to  his 
taste. 

Half  an  hour  later  appeared  a  curious 
turn-out — a  vehicle  in  which  Noah  might 
have  bowled  along  the  fSsshionable  avenue 
of  his  day,  drawn  by  an  equine  marvel  at 
whose  antiquity  the  fast  young  men,  even 
of  that  time,  would  have  sco&d.  Surely 
that  gaunt  body  could  never  have  known 
the  pranksomeness  of  colthood,  but  must 
have  entered  existence  at  its  present  rever- 
end age  I  The  clumsy  wagon  held  two  oc- 
cupants— a  man,  slouching,  grizsled,  sharp- 
featured,  with  thin  face  marked  by  cabalistic 
wrinkles,  and  a  woman  whose  lineaments 
were  fixed  in  that  expression  which  its  wear- 
er fancies  "religious,"  but  which  impartial 
observers  denominate  "sour,"  and  whose 
figure  was  even  more  angular  than  that  of 
Miss  Jones,  who,  Ashford  had  at  first  fan- 
cied, enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  all  the  angles 
of  the  region. 

"  Uncle  Zab  and  Aunt  TWy  F'  cried  Jim- 
my, from  his  place  by  Ashford's  knee. 

Uncle  Zab  showed  some  surprise  at  sight 

of  the  stranger  in  his  porch  on  such  familiar 

terms  with  both  the  children,  an^  reined^in 
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hiB  steed  before  the  gate  with  a  long-drawn 
^Whoa-a,''  which  Bueephalns  obeyed  with 
a  proud  confidence  that  whoaing  was  the 
one  point  wherein  he  feared  no  oritioism. 

By  way  of  salntation,  Zabdiel  scratched 
his  chin. 

'<  Guess  you're  the  diap  Jake  Braown  's 
tellin'  me  he  see  pass  his  shop  three  haonrs 
ago,  ain't  yer  f  S'poee,  naow,  yon're  wan  tin' 
ter  put  up  f "  Receiying  an  afl&rmatiye  an- 
swer, he  continued:  '< Wa'al,  we  don't  keep 
tarvem  genelly,  but  I  gnees  we  ken  aooom- 
merdate  yer.  Mustn't  look  for  city  fixin'e, 
though.  Be  from  the  city  f  Wa'al,  's  I  wuz 
sayin',  we're  pUdn  farmin'  folks,  but  I  cal'late 
we  knaow  the  time  o'  day  'haout  's  well 's 
Bosting  or  New  York." 

Of  which  Ash£ord  politely  assured  him 
he  had  no  doubt;  whereupon  he  was  pre- 
sented to  his  hostess  according  to  ^e  fol- 
lowing formula : 

*<  Make  ye  'quainted  with  my  wifD,  Ketury, 
Mr.—" 

'<  Ashford,"  supplied  that  gentleman,  with 
a  bow  and  smile  which  actually  softened 
the  ossification  which  served  Aunt  Tury  for 
a  heart. 

As  that  evening's  hospitality  ended  in 
Ashford's  being  domiciled  in  the  old  farm- 
house for  the  summer,  we  will  endeavor  to 
describe  its  interior. 

The  kitchen,  where  the  family  meals  were 
spread,  was  garnished  with  the  usual  fes- 
toons of  onions  and  dried  apples,  hanging 
from  its  smoke-darkened  walls  and  rafters 
guiltless  of  ceiling,  while  on  the  mantel- 
piece reposed  Zabdiel's  stumpy  clay  pipe  in 
friendly  company  with  a  bundle  of  "  yarbs" 
(AngM,  herbs)  for  the  good  man's  bronchi- 
tis. In  the  centre  of  the  floor  a  flight  of 
rough  stairs  ascended  to  the  "loft" — two 
bare,  closet-like  places  where  the  children 
slept,  pleasant  only  in  the  dormer-windows 
already  mentioned. 

The  "  fore  •  room,"  assigned  to  Ashford, 
somewhat  more  pretentious  in  its  character, 
boasted  half  a  dozen  chairs,  severely  facing 
each  other;  a  looking-glass  between  the 
windows,  with  stiff  asparagus  branches  sur- 
rounding its  tarnished  gilt  frame ;  a  table, 
ornamented  with  a  tall  oil  lamp,  two  huge 
monstrosities  of  sea-eheUs,  and  the  house- 
hold literature,  to  wit,  a  family  Bible,  a 
few  Sunday-school  books,  a  little  pile  of 
old  Farmer's  Almanacs,  and  one  or  two  stray 
numbers  of  fashion  magasines. 

The  sole  picture— finuned  in  cone-work, 
and  bold  both  in  anatomy,  and  color — rep- 
resented Jacob's  Journey  into  Egypt ;  while 
the  bed,  with  its  high  posts,  was  covered  by 
a  quilt  whose  varied  hues  seemed  design- 
ed to  remind  the  patriarch  of  his  lost  son's 
"  coat  of  many  colors."  . 

But  at  the  window  one  forgot  all  else  in 
a  view  where  the  dance  and  sparkle  of  the 
bright  river- water  contrasted  with  the  som- 


bre green  of  pines  stretching  for  miles  away 
to  the  very  feet  of  hills  that  towered  aloft 
in  still  sublimity. 

Had  Paul  Ashford  been  wrecked  upon 
some  cannibal  island,  so  far  from  victimiz- 
ing him,  the  natives  would  speedily  have 
raised  him  to  their  highest  office—such  the 
effortless  popularity  that  always  attended 
him.  What  could  there  be  in  common  be- 
tween the  culture  and  refinement  of  Ash- 
ford's nature  and  a  coarse,  sluggish  mind 
like  Zabdiel  Burton's,  whose  intellectual  ex- 
ercise was  comprised  in  a  weekly  nap  under 
Parson  Stebbins's  preaching,  spelling  over 
his  agricultural  pi4>er  and  almanac,  and 
Scriptural  readings  every  "  Sabbath  V*  Yet 
Zabdiel  related  to  him  the  minuti»  of  tiie 
farm,  the  price  brought  by  his  pair  of  steers, 
and*that  expected  for  the  brindled  heifer, 
the  prospect  for  crops  and  hay  field,  until 
the  young  man  possessed  a  complete  knowl- 
edge of  agriculture,  theoretically  speaking. 

Even  the  hard  cider  of  "  Aunt 'Tury's" 
disposition  continued  to  mellow  beneath 
the  spell  of  his  S3rmpathetic  politeness.  As 
her  union  with  Zabdiel  Burton  had  been  a 
New  England  marimge  de  cotwmamoef  arising 
from  hi§  want  of  a  housekeeper,  and  her 
wish  for  a  house,  she  still  retained  her  an- 
cient prejudice  against  mankind,  Just  as  a 
horse  long  wont  to  stop  at  certain  places  is 
urged  with  difficulty  past  them.  So  the 
exception  in  his  favor  was  no  slight  tribute 
to  her  guest. 

The  children,  of  course,  simply  doted  on 
him,  and  Clem  made  him  the  confidant  of 
her  childish  troubles :  how  the  boys  at  school 
laughed  at  her  red  hair;  how  she  disliked 
Aunt  'Tury ;  how  she  had  loved  her  mother, 
but  could  not  remember  her  father ;  and  how 
much  she  "  set  by"  her  brother  Jimmy,  which 
last  was  evident  to  Ashford. 

Studying  her  with  ever-growing  interest, 
he  saw  that  she  possessed  tiie  passionate 
intensity  of  devotion  which  marks  a  one- 
ideaed  nature — a  girl  of  little  adaptation, 
strong  individuality,  and  an  unreasoning 
honesty,  that  could  never  discern  in  black 
or  white  the  faintest  admixture  of  gray. 

"If  she  ever  loves!"  thought  Ashford. 
"  But  she  will  probably  throw  herself  away 
on  some  '  Braown'  or '  Stebbins'  without  the 
most  remote  suspicion  of  her  possibilities." 

To  any  thing  he  chose  to  tell  her  of  the 
world  that  lay  outside  her  home,  Clemenoe 
would  listen,  like  Madame  R^camier,  4  rwrir. 
Remarkable  as  was  her  general  quickness  of 
apprehension,  this  was  particularly  shown 
in  music,  for  she  would  catch  up  the  airs 
that  Ashford  sang  or  whistled  in  a  voioe  like 
that  of  any  woodland  bird,  and  with  perfect 
accuracy  of  tune.  Once,  however,  on  his 
humming  a  French  song,  the  bright  fooe 
suddenly  clouded,  and  when,  in  concern,  he 
asked  the  cause,  unable  to  reply,  she  rau 
away,  crying  as  if  her  heart  w^uld  bre^. 
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Thit  happened  in  the  earlier  part  of  hit 
stay,  and  the  explanation  came  inoidentally 
through  Uncle  Zah. 

''Clem's  mother  was  a  Cannok,''  said  he. 
*'  My  brother  Jim,  he  got  a  leetle  too  mnoh 
laminS  'n'  that  sp'ilt  him  fer  fiirmin' ;  kin'  o' 
tomed  his  head'n'  made  him  res^ess,  V  'twas 
all  to  'n'  fro  with  him,  till  one  time  he  wns 
np  in  VaimaonBt,  'n'  see  this  gal  thar— near 
the  border,  whar  them  Canncks  swann  over 
from  Canady — ^'n'  wani't  he  all  possessed  to 
merry  her  I  Clem's  named  fer  her  mother, 
Clemenoe  Adaly  Marie — I  couldn't  tell  yer 
the  string  o'  Frenchified  names.  Tnry  she 
wns  dret^l  sot  ag'in  Jim's  wife  from  the  frist 
minnit  she  laid  eyes  on  her.  She  wam't 
so  tnrrible  hamsnm,  nnther ;  Jimp-lookin' 
enough,  but  hedn't  no  color,  'n'  big,  onairth- 
ly  black  eyes." 

''Does  Clemence  look  like  herf  suggest- 
ed Ashford. 

"  Wa'al,  no,  she  don't,  not  genelly,  though 
I  hev  seen  her  favor  her,  'n'  she's  got  her  voice 
V  some  of  her  ways  to  a  T ;  but  little  Jim, 
he's  her  picter.  Wa'al,  's  I  wuz  tellin'  yer, 
Jim  he  died  shortly  after  the  boy  wuz  bom, 
'u'  she  follered  on,  'n'  thar  %uz  them  two 
childem  on  my  hands,  fer  Jim  wam't  the 
man  ter  hoe  the  coppers  aout  o'  ki$  row,  I 
ken  tell  yer.  Clem's  got  so  she  pays  her  way 
in  helpin'  Ketury,  but  Jim's  a  dead  loss — 
an  eat  'n'  no  work  to  a  boy  o'  thet  age,  be- 
sides caountin'  on  a  sight  o'  trouble  from 
him  yet." 

This  recital  attracted  Ashford's  notice  stiU 
further  to  Cl^nence.  He  gave  her  books 
(for  she  knew  her  uncle's  limited  library  by 
heart),  taught  her  songs,  and  helped  her 
plant  new  flower  beds,  hitherto  the  sole  ik>- 
etry  of  her  life.  And  through  the  summer 
the  pines  kept  up  their  eternal  murmur,  un- 
heeded now  by  Clemence,  who  dreamed  not 
yet  of  a  time  when  their  dark  green  monot- 
ony should  be  to  her  a  visible,  audible  wea- 
riness. 

September  was  nearly  over  when  Ashford, 
half  regretfully,  left  the  place  where  his 
light-hearted  boyhood  seemed  to  have  come 
back  to  him.  His  healthy  sunburn  and 
elastic  spirits  were  sources  of  unspeakable 
triumph  to  ihe  physician,  who  had  seen  him 
last  the  image  of  listlessness  and  aimfi. 

During  his  varied  life  of  travel  and  pleas- 
ure for  the  next  few  years  these  country 
recollections  had  nearly  &ded  from  Ash- 
ford's mind,  until  something  occurred  to 
bring  them  ft«shly  up  once  more.  This 
was  nothing  less  than  an  attack  of  his  old 
enemy,  to  which  the  former  had  been  but  a 
playful  shoulder  tap-— a  state  of  mind  that 
made  the  additional  burden  of  a  large  prop- 
erty, consequent  on  the  death  of  an  uncle, 
seem  the  "  unkindest  cut  of  aU." 

But,  as  has  been  said,  the  height  of  the 
malady  brought  the  remembrance  of  its 
panacea.     ''That  little  New  England  vil- 


lage cured  me  once,"  he  thought.  "Why 
not  again  f  I  fuicy  I  am  being  civilised  to 
death." 

Then  he  pictured  the  probable  changes 
at  the  ^arm-Jiouse.  These  five  years  had 
perhaps  transformed  Clemence  into  an  awk- 
ward, red-haired  young  woman,  with  a  na- 
sal accent*,  and  mind  filled  with  such  festiv- 
ities as  he  remembered  at  the  village— 
«  bees,"  "  quiltings,"  and  the  like.  "  Heav- 
en forbid,"  he  prayed,  with  a  shudder  at  the 
image  coqjured  up,  "  the  metamorphosis  of 
that  sweet-voiced  little  thing  into  a  Hill- 
bum  belle  P' 

Late  in  June  once  more  a  vine-shaded 
porch  might  have  furnished  a  genre  painter 
with  a  subject ;  a  pretty  girl  sewing,  while 
a  handsome  young  man  read  to  her,  and  a 
lasy  cat  slept  at  her  feet,  all  under  a  golden- 
green  canopy  of  swinging  woodbine.  No 
wonder  the  sun  seemed  loath  to  leave  the 
soft  flushed  cheeks,  the  brown  curls  shot 
with  auburn,  the  gray  eyes  deepening  un- 
der close  dark  lashes  I  And  no  wonder  that 
George  Bond,  looking  up  occasionally  at 
Clemence  Burton,  Is  so  evidently  of  the 
sun's  way  of  thinking! 

This  tableau  was  duly  appreciated  by  its 
sole  spectator,  who  paused  a  moment  at  the 
gate  before  its  actors  were  aware  of  his  ap- 
proach. Then  a  sudden  start  makes  George 
Bond  lay  aside  his  book.  The  girl's  fair 
face  has  gained  a  pinker  flush  as  the  fair- 
haired,  tawny-mustached  gentleman  comes 
up  the  path,  and  Clemence  has  no  ears  for 
reading  now. 

"Pardon  my  intrusion,"  said  the  un- 
known, lifting  his  hat  with  a  grace  for 
which  George  Bond  could  have  scalped  him, 
"  but  is  not  this  the  house  where  Mr.  Zab- 
diel  Burton  lived  some  years  ago  f 

"And  where  he  lives  still," laughed  the 
girl.  "Why,  Mr.  Ashford,  don't  you  know 
me  f    I  knew  you  directly." 

"  What !  Clemence— or  Miss  Burton,  must 
I  call  you  now  f — ^is  it  possible  you  have  so 
grown  out  of  my  recollection  f  To  veterans 
like  me  of  course  time  brings  few  changes ; 
but  I  confess  I  should  not  have  dreamed 
that  jfou  were  little  Clemence  Burton — ^ 
though  I  might  have  known  you  by  your 
eyes." 

For  the  gray  eyes  wore  still  the  far-off 
look  of  childhood,  despite  the  smile  with 
which  she  answered : 

"Oh,  no  one  thinks  of  calling  me  'Miss 
Burton.'    Fm  still  only  '  Clem.' " 

And  George  Bond,  transformed  into  Mon- 
sieur De  Trop,  with  the  most  amiable  feel- 
ings toward  the  new-comer,  betook  himself 
elsewhere. 

After  all,  was  not  his  Ave  years'  absence 
a  dream  f  Or  had  time  utterly  stood  still 
in  Hillbumf  Ashford  almost  Ainoied  he 
might  have  awakened  from  a  morning  rev- 
erie among  the  pines  in  that  past  summer. 
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'and  that  all  the  sncceediDg  eyents  were 
simply  creations  of  his  idle  brain,  so  little 
change  was  yisible  in  the  worthy  Philemon 
and  Baucis.  Bat  then  he  looked  at  Clem- 
enoe! 

"Wouldn't  'a  known  Clem,  would  yep, 
Mr.  Ashfordf"  said  the  fanner.  "  Wouldn't 
'a  thought  she'd  shot  up  into  seoh  a  smart, 
good-lookin'  gal,  with  all  the  fellers  arter 
her  f  €^rge  Bond,  Turjr's  nevy  fix)m  Min- 
nesoty,  he's  mos'  genelly  raoun'  the  haouse, 
'n'  'tain't  for  his  aunt  Ketnry,"  with  a  con- 
cluding chuckle  that  sent  the  blood  to  Clem- 
ence's  cheeks,  and  made  his  listener  recip- 
rocate in  ftill  "Ketury's  nevy's"  sentiments. 

Life  slipped  wonderfully  soon  into  its  old 
grooves,  particularly  after  one  fine  morning 
had  beheld  George  Bond  m  route  for  "  Min- 
nesoty,"  his  manly  heart  heavy  with  the 
thought  of  what  he  left  behind  him,  and  the 
memory  of  that  interrupted  tite-A-Ute  under 
the  woodbine. 

"  If  /  could  only  go  to  a  concert  T'  sighed 
Clemence,  from  the  depths  of  one  of  Ash- 
ford's  papers,  which  contained  a  glowing 

eulogy  of  Madame ,  a  prima  donna  then 

electrifying  America.  "Oh,  how  I  wish  I 
might  hear  her!"  with  a  kind  of  hopeless 
fervor. 

"Nothing  is  easier,"  rejoined  Ashford. 
"She  sings  in  Boston  on  the  twenty-first, 
and  we  will  attend  her  opening  concert" 

By  that  "  art  of  putting  things,'*  proverb- 
ial among  his  Mends,  Ashford  was  enabled 
to  execute  the  most  impracticable  designs. 
So  now  he  carried  by  storm  the  fortress  of 
Aunt  'Tury's.scruples,  until  it  was  arranged 
that  Clemence's  wish  should  be  gratified  in 
a  few  days'  visit  to  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Gregory, 
who  would  exercise  a  genenJ  supervision 
over  her. 

The  girl's  first  impression  of  the  concert 
was  a  confusion  of  color,  light,  and  sound, 
a  crash  of  orchestra,  with  wild,  sweet  vio- 
lins wandering  in  and  out,  and  finally  the 
voice  that  swayed  her  as  a  strong  wind 
bends  the  meadew  grasses — ^now  low,  pa- 
thetic, in  its  minor,  now  rising  to  the  ^11 
triumph  of  a  paean.  Then  suddenly,  while 
she  listened  in  that  highly  wrought  mood 
peculiar  to  the  musical  temperament,  as  the 
sight  of  the  great  Florentine's  mighty  work 
awoke  in  Guido  Reni  the  knowledge  of  his 
own  genius,  so  now  arose  within  this  little 
country  giri  the  consciousness  of  her  pow- 
er, the  secret  of  the  thirst  that  had  possess- 
ed her — 

**  Like  plants  and  rtnea  that  never  saw  the  mm. 
Bat  dream  of  him,  and  gneaa  where  he  may  be, 
And  do  their  beet  to  climb  and  get  to  him.** 

And  now  that  her  sun  had  risen,  the  gray 
eyes  in  its  light  grew  satisfied. 

Ashford,  looking  at  her,  was  struck  by  the 
girl's  beauty  as  she  sat  in  ecstasy,  her  cheeks 
two  roses,  delicate,  yet  vivid,  her  lips  part- 
ed, her  whole  face  luminotis,  her  hair  glori- 


fied by  waves  of  floating  light.  And  possi- 
bly Clemence  was  not  the  only  one  to  whom 
that  evening  brought  a  revelation. 

Singing  one's  hearers  to  heaven's  gate, 
and  washing  dishes  at  Uncle  Zabdiel's-4iow 
could  the  same  world  reconcile  such  ex- 
tremes f  Thus  pondered  Clemence,  looking 
back  at  this  fairy-land  from  the  fkrm-honse 
stand-iK>int  once  more ;  andher  abstraction 
drew  from  Uncle  Zab  the  guess  that  "  some- 
haow  Clem  had  left  herself  in  Besting." 

But  those  wonderful  songs,  repeated  in  a 
voice  that  called  sweet  echoes  from  the  riv- 
er-banks, made  an  unseen  listener  hold  his 
breath  one  day.  When  the  last  beautiful 
cadence  died  away,  he  said,  softly,  but  with 
an  excitement  rare  in  him, 

"  Bravo,  Clemence  I    That  was  perfect." 

At  the  praise  and  presence,  equally  un- 
looked-for, she  gave  a  little  guilty  start,  but 
he  went  on : 

"You  really  should  devote  yourself  to 
music.    Would  you  like  it  f " 

"  Oh,  can  I  f — can  I  f '  she  cried,  carried  out 
of  herself.    "  Are  you  really  in  earnest  f 

"  Indeed  I  am ;  a  voice  like  yours  is  a  gift 
too  rare  to  be  thrown  away.  I  had  forgot- 
ten you  possessed  such  talent." 

But  her  face  had  fallen ;  the  first  bright 
possibility  receding  once  more  into  the  im- 
possible. 

"  Of  course  I  can't,  though.  Uncle  Zab- 
diel— ^' 

"  Surely,  Clemence,"  interrupted  Ashford, 
decisively, "  you  must  permit  me  a  voice  in 
the  matter.  Out  of  my  useless  abundance 
you  can  not  object  to  some  slight  return  for 
all  the  pleasure  I  can  never  repay.  Besides, 
it  would  be  an  unheard-of  crime  to  bury  that 
voice  here."  And  as  she  hesitated,  he  con- 
tinued, "  Let  us  leave  it  to  your  aunt.  She 
is  a  model  of  propriety."  To  which  Clem- 
ence, in  bewilderment,  consented. 

"  In  fifteen  minutes  you  shall  know  your 
fate."  And,  energetic  for  once,  Ashford  de- 
parted, to  return,  in  less  than  the  allotted 
time,  triumphant. 

"Very  properly,  Mrs.  Buri;on  recognized 
the  Justice  of  my  arguments.  So  it  is  set- 
tled that  in  four  weeks  you  begin  those  stud- 
ies. Miss  Clemence,  that  shall  end  in  crown- 
ing you  a  prima  donna." 

The  first  excitement  over,  it  came  home 
to  her  with  tremendous  force.  She,  Clem- 
ence Burton,  might  some  time  sing  in  con- 
certs, her  face  the  star  of  gacers,  her  voice 
the  spell  of  hearers,  and  the  stage  all  bloom 
and  light,  as  she  remembered  it.  And — and 
— ^the  sweetest  petal  lies  closest  to  the  heart. 
A  hope  arose  too  dear  to  contemplate. 

Before  Ashfbrd's  return  to  Europe— where 
he  had  mostly  spent  the  last  few  years — 
Clemence  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of 
an  Italian  master  in  New  York.  A  musician 
of  no  small  renown,  the  wealthiest  pupil, 
without  marked  ability,  mii^  ^^P^  ^  ^ 
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iiwtraotion  with  as  slight  a  chance  of  suc- 
CC68  as  for  one  of  the  French  Academy's 
forty  armchairs.  Tet  on  hearing  the  girl's 
▼oioe  he  showed  even  an  anxiety  to  teach 
her.  And  Clemence's  musical  career  was 
decided  on. 

*'  I  shall  come  home  in  two  years,  Clem- 
ence,'*  said  Adiford,  at  his  departure. 
"  Meanwhile  it  is  a  whim  of  mine  to  know 
nothing  of  your  progress.  Only  I  have  set 
my  heart  on  your  success,  and  if  disappoint- 
edy"  he  added,  laughing,  "  I  warn  you  that 
my  interest  in  you  ceases  from  that  moment. 
To  recall  that  terrible  threat,  weiu:  this,  and 
look  at  it  every  day.''  But  there  was  no 
word  of  love,  nor  allusion  to  a  deeper  signif- 
icance, as  he  placed  the  ring  upon  her  finger. 

Daily  Clemence  looked  at  it,  and  daily 
she  advanced  in  the  good  graces  of  her 
teacher,  who  appreciated  her  unwearied 
study,  her  brave  straggle  with  di£Boulties, 
and  felt  a  keen,  artistic  pleasure  in  the  de- 
velopment of  her  voice. 

"  We  shall  see,"  he  would  exclaim,  rub- 
bing his  hands.  ''Two,  three  years,  and 
ikm!  We  will  bring  you  out!  We  will 
show  the  world  a  very  Queen  of  Song,  Meess 
Clemence!" 

Which  was  a  flattering  prospect  for 
"  Meess  Clemence." 

One  rainy  day  the  future  prima  donna 
waited  some  ten  minutes  for  a  stage.  On 
entering  one  at  last  her  feet  were  wet  and 
chilled ;  on  leaving  it,  they  were  two  lumps 
of  ice. 

Next  morning  she  could  not  practice  for 
the  duU  ache  in  her  throat,  that  by  after^ 
noon  became  so  serious  the  physician  gave 
peremptory  orders  against  any  attempt  at 
singing  for  a  week  at  least. 

The  week  expanded  to  a  fortnight,  by 
which  time  she  was  perfectly  recovered,  and 
sat  down  with  impatience  Jk>  her  long-un- 
used piano.  Bunning  hastily  through  the 
prelude  of  her  last  song,  she  played  the  first 
bar  of  the  air,  and  burst  into  tears, /or  ahe 
cotUd  not  9mg  a  note!  Her  weary  time  of 
waiting  was  not  ended  yet.  No  voice  re- 
mained even  to  caricature  its  former  self. 
Except  in  speaking,  she  was  literally  dumb. 

On  hearing  her  new  trouble,  the  physician 
looked  grave. 

"And  how  long  will  it  lastf  continued 
Clemence. 

"  My  dear  young  lady,"  he  said,  hesitating- 
ly, "  your  case  is  a  peculiar  one.    I  fear— ^' 

Her  large  eyes  opened  inquiringly.  "  Shall 
I  wait  a  long  while,  do  you  mean  f " 

"A  long,  long  while;  in  fact,  my  dear,  I 
am  sadly  afraid  you  will  never  sing  again." 
And  the  kind  doctor  looked  over  his  specta- 
cles very  sorry,  but  without  the  faintest 
sense  of  what  this  meant  to  herr 

Clemence  whitened,  but  asked,  bravely, 
'<  Is  it  certain  f" 

''Very  nearly.    A  few  such  oases  have 


come  within  my  knowledge,  and  the  voice 
has  never  been  regained.  I  am  sorry  to  pain 
you.  Miss  Burton,  but  it  is  best  that  you 
should  know  the  truth." 

And  half  an  hour  later,  by  a  bedside  where 
li£d  and  death  hung  balanced,  he  had  forgot- 
ten his  last  patient's  slight  affliction. 

And  CHemence  f 

Never  again!  The.  very  walls  seemed  to 
repeat  those  words  in  the  room  where  noth- 
ing had  changed  but  herself,  whence  noth- 
ing had  gone  but  hope.  The  useless  piano, 
the  Italian  song  upon  the  rack,  mocked  at 
her.  And  clearer  still  another  sentence 
sounded, "  My  interest  in  you  ceases  from 
that  moment,"  till  her  brain  grew  dull  and 
heavy. 

She  saw  no  use  in  living  now..  She  wish- 
ed the  sun  would  not  shine  so  when  she  felt 
sick  and  tired.  Every  thing  jarred  on  her. 
A  canary  at  the  window  maddened  her  with 
his  jubilant  note.  What  was  he  rejoicing 
for  f  Why  should  any  thing  be  glad  f  For 
the  first  time  that  sense  of  general  pitiless- 
ness  attendant  upon  grief  was  stinging 
Clemence.  Attuned  to  it,  we  do  not  recog- 
nize the  cruelty  of  happiness^  outside  it, 
misery  itself  is  kinder. 

This  weight  of  woe  seems  overstrained. 
Think  of  it  a  moment.  Expcession,  the 
merging  of  self  in  something  beyond,  is  a 
necessity  of  some  natures;  and  to  Clemence, 
who  had  thrown  into  it  her  intense  onene$$ 
of  being,  this  pursuit  had  signified  art, 
work,  and  love.  For  that  seevst  hope,  the 
inspiration  of  her  genius,  had  entered  into 
every  thought  and  feeling. 

Now  the  cup  at  her  lips  was  dashed  down, 
as  is  usually  the  case  when  one  yei^ns  too 
feverishly  for  its  contents;  and  what  re- 
mained for  her  f 

To  go  back  to  the  old  life  of  drudgery  she 
thought  to  have  left  behind  forever — ^this 
was  alL  To  wear  out  the  years  in  the  red 
farm-house,  tortured  by  that  eternal  moan- 
ing of  the  pines,  which  even  now  rang  in  her 
ears.  She  put  her  hands  to  them  in  a  vain 
endeavor  to  shut  it  out.  And  the  river — ^it 
seemed  to  rise  from  ite  banks,  to  follow,  to 
overtake  her,  while  a  spell  held  her  fast ; 
and  the  foam  dashed  its  spray  nearer,  near- 
er, till  with  one  great  burst  and  a  roar  as 
of  thunder  it  broke  over  her,  and  she  sank 
— sank — into  unconsciousness. 

Summer  again  at  Hillbum.  All  the  old- 
fashioned  fiowers  show  it  in  their  veined 
petals ;  it  flutters  in  the  green  life  of  every 
leaf;  the  birds  shake  it  from  their  throats 
in  a  thousand  variations  of  sweet  trills; 
and  Clemence,  poor,  songlees  Clemence,  sits 
and  listens. 

In  the  twilight  by  the  river — in  that  spot 
where  Ashford  praised  her  singing — she  re- 
views the  last  two  years :  the  months  of  pa- 
tient study,  the  fever  consequeut  upon  that 
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terrible  blow :  then  the  return  home,  fol- 
lowed by  hopeless  weeks  of  rebellion  against 
Qod  and  hatred  of  His  world,  until  there 
came  the  only  sorrow  that  could  have  coun- 
teracted her  first  grief. 

For  George  Bond  and  Uncle  Zabdiel  had 
brought  a  burden  home  one  day ;  a  drench- 
ed, rigid  thing  of  stone,  in  place  of  the  boy 
so  lull  of  restless  life.  It  seemed  to  her  a 
chastisement  from  Heaven.  When  envious 
earth  had  hidden  away  his  beauty,  what 
was  left  her  f  Then,  like  sudden  light  with- 
in the  darkness  of  her  soul,  came  the  an- 
swer, God  and  life — Gk>d  to  trust,  life  to 
make  the  most  of  Hitherto  what  had  it 
been,  Joy  or  sorrow,  but  self-seeking  f 

Patiently  she  set  herself  to  unravel  the 
tangled  akein;  and  in  thus  suffering  and 
losing  all,  she  gained — herself. 

Even  on  her  aunt  the  induence  of  her 
sweetness  won  steadily;  and  once  again  she 
was  the  goal  of  George  Bond's  aspirations ; 
while  on  her  part,  in  the  sympathy  grown 
up  between  them,  she  did  more  Justice  to 
his  real  nobility. 

To  Ashford  she  had  never  told  her  failure, 
shrinking  from  it  month  by  month,  until 
now  his  absence  was  nearly  at  an  end,  and 
she  would  see  him  soon.  The  book  whose 
earnestness  and  power  had  brought  him  a 
truer  fame  than  the  shallow  cleverness  of 
his  earlier  one  seemed  but  to  remove  him 
further  from  her,  and  the  little  country  girl 
strove  to  feel  less  keenly  the  difference  be- 
tween them. 

What  associations  the  place  recalled!  But 
she  had  buried  her  love  forever,  only  letting 
its  fragrance  steal  through  her  life,  as  roses 
in  some  hidden  drawer  perfume  a  room.  She 
would  never  marry;  she  would — 

**  Clemence !''  Was  the  voice  out  of  her 
dream  f  ''I  did  not  mean  to  startle  you,  but 
they  told  me  you  were  here." 

After  all,  there  was  nothing  melodramatic 
about  it.  His  coming  was  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world,  only  love  exaggerates 
the  veriest  trifle  to  importance ;  and  where 
sentiment  has  stolen  in  by  one  door,  com- 
mon-sense generally  slips  out  by  the  other. 

She  had  thought  t<o  greet  him  ao  calmly, 
but  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes  as  she  handed 
him  a  packet  always  carried  with  her,  and 
the  little  speech  to  serve  on  the  occasion 
was  forgotten — vi  proper  little  speeches  al- 
ways are,  the  new  wine  buxsting  the  old 
bottle. 

*'Here  is  the  ring  you  gave  me,  Mr.  Ash- 
ford. I  did  my  best,  but  I — I  could  not — ^ 
Here  the  voice  broke  down  a  moment.  Then, 
trying  to  smile,  '^  Ton  said  you  would  lose 
your  interest  in  me ;  but  it  was  not  my  fault 
that — ^I  did  not  succeed.'' 

He  had  taken  her  hand  in  both  his  own  be- 
fore ehfi  flnbhcMi  gpeakiDg.     Now  he  quietly 
rejilrt*:**d  the  ring  on  iU  u^cnstomed  ^nger. 
'*My  pqiir  little  girl,  siii««  my  retum  I  have 


heard  it  all.  Why  did  you  choose  to  suffer 
your  disappointment  alone  f  Did  yon  eare 
nothing  for  my  sympathy? — ^for  those  fool- 
ish words,  spoken  in  the  merest  Jest,  could 
scarcely  have  such  weight  with  you.  You 
little  know — ^  And  though  the  sentence 
was  unfinished,  her.hand  was  held  the  closer. 

After  quiet-hued  resignation  this  fullness 
of  happiness  seemed  almost  painful — ^like 
sunlight  when  it  smites  the  eyes  long  used 
to  prison  darlmess — as  she  began  to  realize 
that  $ke  was  dearer  than  her  voice.  And 
Ashford  found  a  now  chann  in  her  more  ir- 
resistible than  the  old. 

They  went  on  talking  for  a  while,  but  in 
tones  so  low  that,  although  we  fhmkly  con- 
fess we  did  our  best  to  listen,  the  words  es- 
caped even  our  ubiquitous  ear.  Presently, 
however,  we  caught  the  following,  in  answer 
to  what  Ashford  bad  been  saying: 

**  No,  no ;  I  can  not.    It  is  too  unequal." 

"  Yes,"  replied  he,  smiling ;  ''  I  realize  my 
unworthiness.  But,  Clemence,  you  can  nev- 
er know  how  you  have  changed  my  aims 
and  foelings.  And  partly  because  I  wished 
to  do  something -more  deserving  of  you, 
partly  from  my  fear  lest  you  might  regret 
having  ignorantly  bound  yourself  to  me, 
when  your  glorious  gift  should  bring  you 
into  contact  with  others  worthier  of  you,  I 
refrained  from  telling  you  my  love  on  going 
away.  But  you  have  made  me  in  earnest, 
Clemence.  The  best  of  me  belongs  to  you. 
Will  you  take  it  r 

The  fame  she  had  regarded  as  one  barrier 
the  more  was  due  to  her  I  She  thrilled  to 
think  of  it.  And  as  one  needs  winter  to 
revel  in  soft  spring,  so  her  past  wretched- 
ness had  been  a  training  for  the  present  Joy. 
Yet  BtiU  she  hesitated,  and  still  that  pleads 
ing  voice. 

'*  But,  Clemence,  think  of  yourself.  You 
never  belonged  to  these  people.  If  you  will 
not  say  it  with  your  lips,  let  your  '  yes*  be 
spoken  so."    And  he  held  out  his  hand. 

Just  then,  from  the  open  window,  floated 
out  through  the  shrubbery  Uncle  Zabdiel's 
voice  in  conversation  with  Aunt  Ketury. 

'<  Yaas,  'twas  the  aU-flredest  fat  oritter  I 
ever  laid  eyes  on.  Goes  ahead  o'  the  last 
one  by  seventy-five  pounds^  ef  it  does  an 
ounce." 

**  Shoh  I"  responded  his  helpmeet,  waver- 
ing between  admiration  and  disbelief 

At  these  words  fromthdPair  Practical  the 
Pair  Sentimental  looked  at  each  other  and 
laughed.  Then,  without  speaking,  Clemence 
placed  her  hand  in  his  expectant  one,  and 
down  the  winding  river-path  they  passed 
through  the  gates  of  that  paradise  mortals 
know  but  once. 

No  rose  without  its  thorn.  George  Bond, 
in  the  twilight,  gave  a  sudden  start  on  see- 
ing tboao  two  tigiircs  mi  1 1  mud  airiiinst  the 
moQutain,  and  then  went  hravely  au^  thi^ngh 
that  one  look  hod  darkened  all  hia  future. 
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■AMirn.  ADAMB,  .OT.  49. 

IN  preoentiDg  a  brief  sketch  of  Samnel 
AdAiDB  and  hie  timee,  it  haa  been  with 
the  diatinot  pnrpose  of  making  it  aa  i>er- 
aonal  aa  poMible,  with  such  details  of  the 
people,  their  manners,  customs,  modes  of 
thought  and  life,  as  woold  serve  for  a  set- 
ting to  the  somewhat  sombre  pictore  of  the 
*'  Last  of  the  Paritans." 

The  oommnnity  as  a  whole  was  distin- 
gnished  by  a  very  severe  tone  of  manner,  in 
which  the  light  and  fne  conduct  of  a  man 
of  wit  or  pleasure  seemed  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  formal  dignity  and  propriety 
expected  from  those  in  office.  Externals 
were  all-important,  neglect  of  appropriate 
coatnma  a  great  levity.  Governor  Shirley, 
indeed^  at  the  hands  of  one  Thomas  Thumb, 
Esq.,  surveyor  of  customs  and  clerk  of  the 
check,  17G0,  received  severe  censure  for  per- 
mitting himself  to  be  seen  ^'sitting  in  a 
chair  without  a  awotd,  in  a  plain  short  frock, 
onniffled  shirt,  a  soratch-wig,  and  a  little 
rattan!" 

If  the  costume  of  a  people  influences  na- 
tional character,  there  seems  much  reason 
to  ooimect  the  polite  gravity  of  our  Revolu- 
fathers  with  the  formality  of  their 
One  would  certainly  expect  suavity 


and  dignity  as  well  aa  grace- 
ful courtesy  from  a  gentle- 
man in  powdered  hair  and  a 
long  queue,  plaited  white 
stock,  shirt  ruffled  at  the 
bosom  and  fastened  at  the 
wrists  with  gold  sleeve-but- 
tons, peach-bloom  coat,  with 
white  buttons,  lined  with 
white  silk,  standing  well  off 
at  the  skirts,  stiffened  with 
buckram,  figured  silk  vest, 
divided  so  that  the  pockets 
extended  on  the  hips,  black 
silk  small  -  clothes,  large 
gold  buckles,  silk  stockings, 
and  low  -  quartered  shoes. 
Wealthy  families  sent  to  En- 
gland for  their  fine  clothing, 
much  of  it  being  made  as 
well  as  purchased  in  London. 
Boys  wore  wigs,  queues,  and 
cocked  hats.  Only  military 
men  and  horsemen  wore 
boots.  It  was  a  poor  fellow 
who  wore  shoe-strings  in- 
stead of  buckles.  No  matter 
how  elegant  otherwise  his 
toilet  might  have  been,  a 
shoe-string  would  have  ex- 
cluded him  from  genteel  so- 
ciety as  inevitably  as  a  frock- 
coat  or  a  colored  tie  from  the 
Royal  Opera-house  to-day. 
As  late  as  1750  there  were 
not  more  than  three  carriages  or  chariots  in 
Boston,  even  among  families  of  distinction. 
To  walk  to  a  party  or  stay  at  home  was  the 
only  alternative,  unless  one  were  the  happy 
owner  of  a.  four-wheeled  chaise.  There  was 
a  frequent  interchange  of  dinner  and  supper 
parties,  but  fewer  crowded  evening  enter- 
tainments than  now.  The  principal  evening 
amusement  was  card-playing.  Tables  were 
bountifully  loaded  with  provisions.  Busy 
people  dined  at  one  o'clock,  some  at  two. 
To  dine  at  three  was  very  formal.  Punch- 
drinking  was  universal,  though  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  carried  to  excess.  In 
genteel  families  a  bowl,  always  capacious 
and  often  very  elegant,  was  brewed  in  the 
morning,  and  served  with  fr«e  hospitality 
to  all  visitors.  An  advertisement  from  a 
CUueUe  of  1741  is  sufficiently  suggestive  to 
bear  copying : 

**  Extraordinary  good  and  very  fresh  Orange  Jnlce, 
wbich  aoroe  of  the  Beat  Pnnch  Taaten  prefer  to  Lem- 
mona,  at  fl  per  gall.  Alao  very  good  Ldme  Jolce  and 
Shrub  to  pat  Into  Ponch,  at  the  Basket  of  Lemmona 
Also  Yama,  and  Lamp  oil 

*' J.  CaoaBT,  Lemmon  Trader." 

That  the  taste  and  habit  were  not  exclu- 
sively Bostouian  may  be  gathe^  from  an 
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advertisement,  dated  Lyme,  Comiecticnt, 
July  9, 1741 : 

"  There  Is  here  now  at  Lyme,  the  first  town  on  the 
East  Bide  of  onr  River,  at  the  Tail  of  a  Saw  Mill,  a  body 
of  Ice  as  ranch  as  two  carts  can  draw,  clear  and  solid, 
and  I  believe  it  might  last  there  a  month  longer  were 
it  not  that  so  many  resort  there  to  drink  Punch  made 
of  it  If  any  of  Boston  people  have  a  mind  for  a  taste, 
they  must  come  qnickly,  and  for  18  pence  a  bowl  they 
shall  be  complimented  with  a  *  Kindly  Welcome,  Sir, 
for  yonr  money.'" 

Theatrical  entertainments  were  pi^hibit- 
ed  by  law,  thongb  under  the  head  of"  Moral 
Lectures"  the  law  was  sometimes  evaded. 
As  late,  however,  as  1796,  Governor  Adams 
vetoed  a  bill  for  repealing  the  prohibitory 
law,  considering  such  amusements  inmioral 
in  tendency,  and  totally  unfit  for  a  repub- 
lican people. 

The  literature  of  the  day  was  exclusively 
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religious  or  political.  As  the  titneH  grew 
stirring,  the  weekly  newspapers  beojimo  the 
channel  of  communication  betweeu  the  par- 
ty leaders  and  the  people,  usually  in  tbu  form 
of  letters  addressed  "To  the  Printer/'  tn  a 
day  when  editorials  were  not.  Mr.  Adnma 
was  the  first  in  this  country  to  demonatrate 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  pntss. 

A  cursory  glance  at  the  religious  and  edu- 
cational x>osition  of  Boston  gives  an  Iriipr^ia* 
sion  of  sturdy  personal  independcsuce  and 
true  democracy.  There  was  no  Ronni  n  Cath  - 
olio  church  or  congregation  in  Boston  till 
the  close  of  the  century.  The  great  major- 
ity of  the  people  were  Coiigregatioiislists. 
TLd  miDiaters  ttisaeminated  principles  of  doc* 


trine,  morality,  and  liberty  as  equally  im- 
portant, the  Old  South,  the  largest  church  in 
town,  being  often  the  scene  of  the  most  ex- 
citing demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the 
people  in  support  of  their  rights.  Faneuil 
Hall  was  the  political  head-quarters  where 
principles  of  liberty  were  freely  debated. 
There  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  was 
unquestioned.  There  was  a  carefolly  guard- 
ed system  of  common  schools,  and  these  were 
opened  each  day  with  public  prayer.  In 
these  schools  Mayhew,Chauncey, Cooper,  the 
Adamses,  Otis,  Warren,  Hancock,  Gushing, 
and  the  rest  received  their  eiurly  education. 
Every  thing  tended  toward  a  true  democra- 
cy. There  were  two  Latin  schools,  one  in 
School  Street,  and  one  in  the  north  part  of 
the  town.  In  the  old  Latin  School  in  School 
Street  were  two  somewhat  antagonistic  ele- 
ments, old  Master  Lovell  being  a  stanch  Tory, 
his  son,  the  sub-master,  as  fu^ent  a  repub- 
lican. That  the  sentiments  of  the  latter 
fell  fruitful  seed  in  good  soil  is  shown  by 
an  anecdote  that  has  found  its  way  into 
history,  with  General  Gates  as  one  of  the 
actors,  the  true  version  being  as  follows : 
In  the  days  when  Beacon  Hill  still  bore  on 
its  summit  a  veritable  beacon,  and  fifty 
steps,  more  or  less,  led  up  to  the  few  houses 
located  thereon,  the  boys  had  a  frunous 
coasting  place  fix>m  what  is  now  the  head 
of  Somerset  Street,  past  the  ground  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Congregational  Club-house, 
down  Beacon  Hill,  across  Tremont,  through . 
School  Street.  On  the  comer  of  Tremont 
and  Beacon,  opposite  King's  Chapel,  stood 
the  Elliott  House,  occupied  as  head-quar- 
ters by  General  Haldiman,  whose  colored 
servant,  in  the  most  aggravating  manner, 
spread  ashes  daily  over  the  carefully  pre- 
pared ^^  conat/^  The  Latin  School  boys,  saj-s 
Jonathan  Darby  Eobbiae,  who  was  one  of 
th*!  party,  remonstrated  vaioly,  getting  only 
gibea,  tanut«,  atnl  threate  from  the  oflicioaa 
underling.  It  wils  ijnt  to  be  borne.  A  dete- 
gation  was  cbo»eu  t-o  represent  the  case  to 
General  Haldiman,  stating  their  groond  of 
complaint  and  demanding  their  rights.  The 
general  at  tirat  thought  they  had  been  sent 
by  their  parents.  Finding  it,  however,  the 
apontaneons  expression  of  their  own  boyish 
sense  of  wrong  and  injustice,  be  exclaimedf 
^*Th6  very  children  draw  in  the  breath  of 
lil>erty  from  their  birth.-*  He  granted  their 
request  r  their  coaist  was  sacred,  and  their 
snow  forta  no  longer  demolished. 

The  iiiat  political  newspaper  pnblisbetl 
in  Boston  was  the  Independent  AihrHi^tert,  of 
which  Samuel  Adams  was  one  of  the  con- 
dnctiirs*  Liong  before  tho  Rev«>Iution  il 
prot:] aimed  itflelf  ehamplon  of  the  rights 
and  Itberti^i  of  mankind.  Foremost  afntnig 
thoBe  who  denounced  the  aspiring  few  wbt> 
^'dt^spist^  their  neighbors  happiness  becauM* 
hv  wiire  a  leathern  cap  or  a  worsted  apron,^* 
IV lis  fciamnel  Adams,  always  ihe  advoeale  otf 
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the  poor  and  lowly,  troly  the  Tribune  of 
the  People. 

A  few  words  muBt  serve  to  sketch  briefly 
the  prominent  men  bound  by  a  common  in- 
terest in  a  kinship  stronger  than  blood: 
James  Otis,  so  yehement,  so  wild,  in  his  sup- 
port of  liberty,  the  British  called  him  mad, 
ret  the  purest  of  patriots,  possessed  of  soul- 
stirring  eloquence;  John  Adams,  ardent, 
eloquent,  learned;  John  Hancock,  whose 
wealth  and  social  position  and  lavish  hos- 
pitality gave  him  great  influence;  Joseph 
Warren,  the  skillful  physician,  chivalric  in 
spirit,  fascinating  in  social  life,  with  Judg- 
ment beyond  his  yeais,  the  dearly  loved 
friend  of  Samuel  Adams,  who 
himself  represented  the  stem- 
nees,  the  energy,  the  Puritan- 
ism of  the  Revolution,  and  of 
whom  George  Clymer  writes 
in  1773,  "All  good  men  should 
erect  a  statue  to  him  in  their 
hearts  f*  Josiah  Quincy,  the 
Boston  Cicero ;  Thomas  Gush- 
ing; Bei:^amin  Church,  whose 
sun  Toee  so  gloriously,  yet  set 
in  a  cloud ;  William  Phillips, 
the  merchant  prince;  Oliver 
Wendell;  Paul  Revere,  the 
ingenious  goldsmith,  ready 
to  engrave  a  lampoon,  rally 
a  caucus,  or  in  his  capacity 
of  dentist  fit  teeth  for  any 
who  needed  that  service, 
which  he  warranted  they 
could  talk  with,  if  they  could 
not  eat  with  them;  Hender- 
son Inches ;  Jonathan  Mason ; 
Rowe ;  Scollay.  Here  was  a 
band  of  patriots  with  whom 
anarchy  would  have  been  im- 
possible. Revolution  was  not 
their  watch-word  until  the 
time  for  restoration  or  pres- 
ervation was  past.  They  de- 
manded the  ancient  rights  of 
town  and  colony.  Ease,  lux- 
ury, competence,  were  to  them  as  nothing 
so  long  as  they  were  denied  the  rights  of 
their  ancestors.  It  was  of  such  men  as 
these  that  Tories  wrote  to  England,  <<The 
young  Boetonians  are  bred  up  hypocrites 
in  religion  and  pettifoggers  at  law,  the  de- 
mons of  foUy,  falsehood,  madness,  and  rebell- 
ion having  entered  into  the  Boston  saints 
along  with  their  chief,  the  angel  of  dark- 
ness^ (Samuel  Adams).  Of  the  latter  Ber- 
nard wrote,  "Damn  Samuel  Adams!  every 
dip  of  his  pen  stings  like  a  homed  snake'' — 
more  correct  in  expressing  his  mental  con- 
dition than  in  his  zodlogy.  Admiral  Mon- 
tagu gave  utterance  to  the  wish  of  many 
loyalists  when  he  wrote,  "  I  doubt  not  but 
tfuit  I  shall  hear  Bfr.  Samuel  Adams  is  hang- 
#i  0r  ahot  before  many  months  are  at  an 
fai.    I  hope  so  at  least." 


In  1740  Boston  was  esteemed  the  largest 
town  in  America.  Before  the  close  of  the 
century,  however,  both  New  York  and  Phil- 
adelphia were  in  the  van.  At  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  there  were  in  Boston  about 
sixteen  thousand  inhabitants.  Among  them 
were  a  few  who  were  wealthy,  almost  none 
who  were  very  poor,  the  majority  being  in 
the  comfortable  condition  which  natarally 
results  £rom  prudence,  frugality,  industry, 
and  temperance.  There  was  a  slight  prop- 
erty qualification  needed  for  the  right  of 
suffirage,  but  it  seemed  to  have  no  more  ex- 
clusive influence  than  to  stimulate  men  to 
acquire  the  needed  possession. 


FBOVmOB  HOIJ8B. 

The  Province  House  was  the  Governor's 
toWn-house,  a  spacious  brick  building  three 
stories  high,  with  a  cupola,  rich  exterior 
ornaments,  and  a  handsome  flight  of  stone 
steps.  Great  elegance  and  formality  were 
observed  in  the  ample  reception-rooms. 

The  streets  were  paved  with  pebbles, 
horseway  and  footway  alike,  with  post  and 
gutters  to  divide  them.  Merchants  met  on 
State  Street  as  on  an  exchange.  Few  of  the 
names  of  localities  or  streets  have  any  sig- 
nificance to  us  now,  so  totally  has  all  the 
nomenclature  changed  even  in  a  single  cen- 
tury. A  sturdy  North  Ender,  or  his  rival 
the  South  Ender,  would  look  in  vain  for 
Cow  Lane  (High  Street),  Hog  Alley  (Avery 
Street),  Love  Lane  (Tileston  Street),  Pud* 
ding  Lane  (Devonshire  Street),  or  Black 
Horse  Lane  (Prince  Street).  l%e  Washing- 
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ton  Street  of  to^ay  was  Orange,  Newbury, 
Marlborough,  and  ComhilL  Few  streets 
were  numbered.  Sbops  were  known  by 
signs,  suob  as  "  Dog  and  Pot,''  '^  Three  Nuns 
and  Comb,"  "  Black  Boy  and  Bntt,"  "  Dog 
and  Rainbow,"  "Blue  Glove,"  "Elephant," 
"King's  Head  and  Looking-Glass,"  "Buck 
and  Breeches."  These  were  either  carved 
in  wood  or  painted, 
and  found  their  way 
into  newspaper  ad' 
vertisements. 

The  formality  and 
ceremonials  observed 
at  weddings  and  fu- 
nerals would  seem 
irksome  and  burden- 
some in  the  extreme 
to  this  generation. 
The  bride  was  visited 
daily  for  four  weeks, 
the  whole  bridal 
party  appearing  at 
church  for  several 
successive  Sundays  in  entire  change  of  toi- 
let. Every  one  was  expected  to  attepd  ev- 
ery one  else's  funeral ;  at  all  events,  to  send 
their  carriage.  Funeral  escutcheons  hung 
over  the  doorways  until  after  a  funeral; 
bodies  were  borne  on  litters  instead  of 
hearses.  Copies  of  escutcheons  painted  on 
black  silk,  gloves,  and  rings  were  distribu- 
ted among  the  pall-bearers,  who,  if  they 
were  popular,  often  accumulated  a  mugful 
of  mourning  rings. 

Gentlemen,  now  happily  Indifferent  to 
such  vanities,  in  those  days  often  sat  forty 
minutes  under  the  barber^s  hands  to  have 
their  hair  cr6ped  and  curled,  suffering  not  a 
little  from  hair-pulling  and  hot  tongs.  La- 
dies who  wished  to  be  punctual  often  had 
their  hair  dressed  the  night  before  a  party, 
and  sat  up  in  an  easy-chair  all  night  to  keep 
their  coiffure  in  condition.  Do  our  belles 
of  to-day  make  any  greater  sacrifices  f 

Toward  the  end  of  the  century  social 
forms  underwent  considerable  change.  The 
leveling  power  of  France  began  to  be  felt. 
Powdered  hair  became  unfashionable;  wear- 
ing the  hair  tied  was  given  up;  short  hair 
became  common;  colored  garments  went  out 
of  use,  black  or  dark  clothes  being  sxiUsti- 
tnted ;  trowsers  replaced  small-clotheo^  and 
knee-buckles  disappeared;  The  seriout^  a  g«  s 
and  gravity  which  had  characterized  the 
country  fifty  years  before  gave  way  t<J  in- 
creased sociability  and  freedom. 

The  papers  of  that  day  contained  many 
political  satires,  directed  to  different  par- 
ties, according  to  the  political  bias  of  the 
papers,  usually  personal,  often  disrespet^t- 
fW,  even  irreverent,  sometimes  witty^  but 
generally  finding  their  point  in  local  fitness 
and  the  relish  which  personality  always 
gives  to  newspaper  squibs.  In  Rivingt'On^a 
Boi/al  OazetU,  on  the  occasion  of  a  dtty  of 


general  thanksgiving  being  appointed  by 
the  Massachusetts  Congress,  appeared  the 
following : 

"thanks  upon  thanks. 

"  {A  Chraee  for  the  Poor  qf  JSoiton.) 
"  Thankfl  to  Hancock  for  thanksgiviDg ; 
ThankB  to  God  for  onr  good  living ; 
Thanks  to  Gage  for  hindering  eril ; 
And  for  aonroe  of  discord  civil, 
Thanlu  to  Adams-and  the  devlL" 

A  curious  store  of  these  on  the  Tory  side  is 
to  be  found  in  The  La^foUit  Po^trjf  of  the  Beo- 
oluHon, 

It  is  on  such  a  background  of  social,  re- 
ligious, and  political  life  that  we  would  de- 
pict the  character  of  Samuel  Adams — a  man 
who  was  both  bom  for  the  times  and  who 
made  the  times ;  of  whom  it  has  been  said, 
"  It  is  impossible  to  write  the  history  of  the 
American  Revolution  without  the  character 
of  Samuel  Adams ;  it  is  impossible  to  write 
the  life  of  Samuel  Adams  without  giving  a 
history  of  the  Revolution,  for  he  was  the 
father  of  the  Revolution."  The  key-note  of 
his  long  life  of  over  eighty  years  was  sound- 
ed early,  and  never  changed.  The  few  frag- 
ments that  remain  written  in  a  boy's  hand 
in  his  school-books,  his  favorite  topic  fnr  de- 
bate in  college  societies,  the  very  theme  of 
his  thesis  at  graduation,  speak  in  one  ton&-» 
Uberty!  liberty!  liberty! 

Samuel  Adams,  bom  in  Pnrohaae  Street, 
Boston,  September  22, 1722,  was  the  son  of 
Samuel  Adjuns,  Esq.,  and  Mary  Fifield.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  ample  fortune  (fruit  of 
scrupulous  attention  to  business),  a  promi- 
nent politician,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
'*  Calkers'  Club"— a  political  olub  largely 
representing  the  shipping  interest,  from 
which,  by  an  easy  eormption,  the  **  caacus" 
of  to-day  is  said  to  have  come. 

Toung  Adams  entered  Harvard  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  through  his  brilliant  college 
course  but  once  subjecting  himself  to  re- 
proof for  overshBeping  himself  and  missing 
prayers.  In  a  time  when  class  rank  was 
determined  by  social  position  and  wealth, 
Adams  ranked  fifth  in  a  class  of  twenty-two. 
Latin  ftiid  Greisk  »iitbora  wt^rt^  liU  fiivoriteH, 
tm  the  matiy  quotations  In  hts  »p<?*!cht's  and 
wnthiga  bear  testimony.  His  futbe^r  hf^l 
d&Higiiod  bim  for  tbo  ministiy,  but  hiM  ar* 
dent  t«mjjerameiLt  iuclined  him  to  a  more 
active  arena.  That  was  no  ordinary  youth 
^ho  iu  those  daySf  going  np  for  hie  Master's 
degree^  chose  for  his  thesis,  "■  Whether  it  be 
lawful  to  resist;  the  Supreme  Magistrate,  if 
tha  Commonwealth  can  not  otherwise  be 
prcserveil,"  That  it  was  treated  boldly  aud 
decisively  we  can  not  quest  ion. 

Hi  El  father'fi  fortune  becoming  sadly  di- 
miniahed  though  ini  fortunate  investments, 
Samuel  Adams  succeeded  pet^onally  to  hift 
fatber^s  biiainess  of  brewer  — a  fact  that 
seemed  to  atlord  great  merriment  in  the  sat- 
irists and  iaiupooiierfi  of  tho  da^,  with  whom 
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<'8»m  the  Maltster"  was  a  favorite  topic 
Admiral  Coffin,  in  quite  a  different  spirit,  was 
fond  of  relating  that  he  had  often  carried 
malt  on  his  back  from  Mr.  Adams's  brewery. 
The  social  and  political  circle  which  sur- 
rounded young  Adams  at  this  time  contain- 
ed many  for  whom  name  and  fame  were 
waiting.  His  father's  most  intimate  friend 
was  the  Ker.  Samnel  Checkley,  whose  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth  became  Samuel  Adams's  wife, 
Sunday,  October  17, 1749.  Miss  Checkley's 
mother  was  the  little  Elisabeth  Rolfe  whose 
escape  from  the  Indians  at  the  Haverhill 
massacre,  through  the  ready  wit  of  a  maid- 
servant, who  hid  the  child  and  her  sister  in 
an  en^ty  tub  in  the  ceUar,  is  a  matter  of 
hiatory,  her  father.  Rev.  Benjamin  Rolfe,  and 
a  hundred  others  having  been  lolled. 

Mrs.  Adams  was  a  woman  of  rare  virtue 
and  piety,  as  well  as  elegance  of  person  and 
manner.  After  a  brief  but  happy  wedded 
life  of  eight  2^ears  she  died,  leaving  two  chil- 
dren. ^  the  family  Bible  is  this  record  in 
her  husband's  handwciting:  "To  her  hus- 
band she  was  as  sincere  a  friend  as  she  was 
a  faithful  wife. .  Her  exact  economy  in  all 
her  relative  capacities,  her  kindred  on  his 
side  as  well  as  her  own  admire.  She  ran 
her  Christian  race  with  remarkable  steadi- 
ness, and  finished  in  triumph.  She  left 
two  small  children.  God  grant  they 
may  inherit  her  graces." 

Mr.  Adams,  in  1764,  married  for  his 
second  wile  Elizabeth  Wells,  daughter 
of  Francis  Wells,  Esq.,  an  English  mer- 
chant who  some  years  before  had  come 
over  in  his  own  ship, "  y*  Hamp$tead  gal- 
ley," with  his  family  and  possessions. 
The  second  Mrs.  Adams  was  a  woman 
of  refinement  and  culture,  a  true  help- 
meet to  her  husband  not  only  in  the 
ready  sympathy  and  appreciation  she 
always  manifested  for  the  great  chosen 
work  of  his  life,  but,  possessing  a  genius 
for  economy,  she  was  enabled  to  eke 
out  his  at  times  too  slender  income,  and 
not  only  keep  the  family  from  actual 
want,  but,  through  all,  maintaining  a 
hospitable  genial  home,  where  no  stran- 
ger ever  dreamed  that  any  essential 
comforts  of  life  were  missing. 

To  attempt  to  follow  step  by  step  the 
work  of  Samuel  Adams  in  all  the  pref- 
atory years  of  the  great  struggle  would 
be  to  q^ote  from  every  Journal,  from  the 
records  of  every  political  meeting  from 
the  Sons  of  Liberty  to  the  Calkers'  Club. 
His  style  was  always  terse  and  forcible, 
easy  of  recognition  even  through  the  vari- 
ous signatures  which  he  adopted. 

He  was  an  incessant,  untiring  writer ;  it 
has  been  estimated  that  his  political  letters 
and  other  papers  would  fill  sixteen  royal  oc- 
tavo volumes.  In  every  glimpse  we  get 
even  of  his  private  letters  at  this  period 
there  is  constant  evidence  of  the  iron  hand 


in  the  velvet  glove,"  to  the  last  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  man.  John  Adams,  in  his 
diary,  speaks  of  an  evening  with  his  kins- 
man at  the  Calkers*  Club:  <<He  [Samuel 
Adams]  is  zealous,  ardent,  and  keen  in  the 
cause,  always  for  softness,  delicacy,  and  pru- 
dence where  they  will  do,  but  stanch,  stiff, 
rigid,  inflexible,  in  the  cause."  After  a  close 
comparison  of  the  four  prominent  speakers 
of  the  evening — Gray,  Otis,  Cashing,  and 
Adams — ^he  adds :  **  The  II  Penserow  is  dis- 
cernible in  the  faces  of  all  four,  but  Adams 
has,  I  believe,  the  most  thorough  under- 
standing of  liberty  and  her  resources,  as  well 
as  that  habitual  radical  love  of  it,  of  any  of 
them,  as  well  as  the  most  correct,  genteel, 
and  artful  pen.  He  is  a  man  of  refined  pol- 
icy, steadfast  integrity,  exquisite  humanity, 
genteel  erudition,  obliging,  engaging  man- 
ners, real  as  well  as  professed  piety,  and  a 
universal  gocd  character,  unless  it  should  be 
admitted  he  is  too  attentive  to  the  public, 
and  not  enough  to  himself  and  family." 

Firm  as  was  the  friendship  existing  be- 
tween Samuel  Adams  and  John  Adams,  far 
stronger  than  the  tie  of  blood  (they  were 
cousins),  the  character  of  the  former  was  at 
times  a  curious  problem  to  the  latter.  Sam- 
uel Adams's  contempt  for  wealth  was  so 


JOUN  ADAMS. 

marked  as  sometimes,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
thrifty  kinsman,  to  deserve  censure. 

Samnel  Adams  was  far-seeing  in  a  day 
when  it  was  almost  excusable  to  be  en- 
tangled in  the  events  of  the  day,  without 
thought  for  the  morrow.  He  was  never  de- 
ceived by  apparent  victories  and  partial 
concessions.  When,  on  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act,  the  people  were,  to  quote  his 
words, ''  mad  with  loyalty,"  hp-could  not  re- 
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Joice  oyer  a  semblance  of  relief  when  the 
real  evil  remained  unchanged.  It  is  of  in- 
terest to  note  the  form  in  which  this  "  loy- 
al madness''  expressed  itself,  for  it  surpass- 
ed any  thing  Boston  had  ever  seen  before. 
Bells  were  rung,  ships  in  the  hiurbor  were 
decorated,  bonfires  lighted ;  the  bells  in  Dr. 
Byles's  church,  nearest  the  Liberty  Tree,  rang 


a  joyful  peal,  answered  by  Christ  Church, 
at  the  North  End,  and  soon  by  the  clangor 
of  every  bell  in  town ;  drums  beat,  artillery 
fired,  steeples  and  house-tops  were  hung 
with  flags ;  fire-w-orlis,  such  as  staid  New 
England  had  never  before  seen,  were  dis- 
played at  Mr.  Hancock's  expense,  who,  with 
Otis  and  other  wealthy  gentlemen  whose 
residences  bordered  on  the  Conmion,  kept 
open  house.  Mr.  Hancock  broached  a  pipe 
of  Madeira  for  the  populace,  and  all  went 
merry  as  a  marriage  bell.  Perhaps  as  good 
a  deed  as  the  day  brought  forth  was  the 
payment  of  the  debts  of  the  poor  prisoners 
by  the  Sons  of  Liberty.  Those  who  were 
released  from  jail  had  certainly  substantial 
reasons  for  rejoicing.  An  illuminated 
.  obelisk  or  pyramid  four  stories  high 
was  erected  on  the  Common,  bearing 
280  lamps ;  on  top  was  a  round  box  of 
fire-works.  After  the  exhibition  on  the 
Common,  it  was  designed  to  remove  this 
obelisk  to  a  permanent  position  under 
the  Liberty  Tree,  as  a ''  standing  monu- 
ment to  this  glorious  era."  Unfortu- 
nately it  took  fire,  and  was  entirely 
consumed.  Each  side  had  hieroglyph- 
ics, verses,  and  portraits.  A  plate,  in 
anticipation  of  the  event,  was  engraved 
by  Paul  Revere,  and  several  impressions 
struck  off,  the  illustrations  representing 
(1)  America  in  distress,  apprehending 
the  total  loss  of  liberty ;  (2)  she  implores 
the  aid  of  her  patrons ;  (3)  she  endures 
conflict  for  a  season ;  (4)  has  her  liberty 
restored  by  the  royal  hand  of  George  the 
Third. 

Soon  afterward  we  first  find  associated  in 
public  oflSce  with  Samuel  Adams  the  name 
of  John  Hancock,  who,  with  Thomas  Cush- 
ing  and  James  Otis,  had  been  chosen  repre- 
sentative for  the  town.    As  a  specimen  of 


prompt  political  manoeuvre,  the  following  is 
worth  quoting  from  Gordon,  showing  how  it 
was  effected :  "When  the  choice  of  members 
for  Boston,  to  represent  the  town  in  the 
next  General  Court,  was  approaching,  Mr. 
John  Bowe,  a  merchant,  who  had  been  act- 
ive on  the  side  of  liberty  in  matters  of  trade, 
was  thought  of  by  some  influential  persons. 
Mr.  Samuel  Adams  artfully  nominated  a  dif- 
ferent one  by  asking,  with  his  eyes  looking 
to  Mr.  Hancock's  house,  *  Is  there  not  anoth- 
er John  that  may  do  better  f  " 

The  hint  took.  Mr.  John  Hanoock's  uncle 
was  dead,  and  had  left  him  a  very  consider- 
able fortune  (over  £70,000).  Mr.  Adams 
judged  that  the  fortune  would  give  credit 
and  support  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  the 
popularity  would  please  the  possessor,  and 
that  he  might  easily  be  secured  by  prudent 
management,  and  make  a  conspicuous  fig- 
ure in  the  band  of  patriots. 

Hancock,  at  that  time  twenty-nine  years 
old,  was  a  man  of  ambition  as  well  as  of 
wealth,  and  to  a  man^of  Mr.  Adams's  keen 
discernment  and  foresight  it  was  no  small 
thing  to  secure  his  influence  on  the  side  of 
liberty.  He  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
advancing  him  in  popular  notice  and  public 
position,  where  Hancock's  profuse  liberality, 
fine  person,  and  affable  manners  made  suc- 
cess certain.  Through  Gage's  proscription, 
a  few  years  later,  the  names  of  Hancock  and 
Adams  will  be  indissolubly  connected  so  far 
and  so  long  as  the  history  of  our  country  is 
known  and  read. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  private 
views  of  Mr.  Adams  with  regard  to  the  ulti- 
mate future  and  independence  of  the  colo- 
nies, no  one  can  read  the  letters  and  peti- 
tions to  the  government,  framed  and  many 
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of  them  penned  by  Samuel  Adams,  and  fail 
to  observe  and  admire  the  clearness  and 
moderation  with  which  the  grievanoea  are 
stated,  as  well  as  the  firmness  with  which 
their  rights  aie  asserted.  Tet  an  incident 
related  by  Mrs.  Hannah  Wells,  Mr.  Adams*8 
daughter,  shows  how  little  faith  he  himself 
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had  in  the  meroy  or  juBtice  of  the  king. 
The  joong  girl  remarked,  aa  she  glanced 
over  the  petition  to  the  king,  "  That  paper 
will  soon  be  touched  by  the  royal  hand." 
Her  father  quickly  replied, "  It  will,  my  dear, 
more  likely  be  spumed  by  the  royal  foot." 

In  1766  Mr.  Adams  openly  resigned  all 
hope  of  j  nstioe  from  Parliament.  American 
independence  then  became  the  one  aim  of 
his  existence.  With  this  in  mind,  it  is  easy 
to  interpret  the  spirit  which  animated  the 
exciting  celebration  of  the  third  anniversa- 
zy  of  the  outbreak  against  the  Stamp  Act, 
August  14,  1768.  The  Boston  Oagette  for 
August  82  contains  a  full  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  peoj^e,  to  the  number  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty,  assembled  under 
the  Liberty  Tree,  thence  adjourned  to  Dor- 
cheater,  where  a  great  feast  was  spread  in 
the  open  air.  Three  large  pigs 
were  barbecued,  forty-five  regu- 
lar toasts  were  drunk,  not  in  cold 
water,  but  we  have  Mr.  John  Ad- 
ams's word  for  it  that  there  were 
no  excesses  committed,  and,  to 
the  credit  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty, 
not  a  single  intoxic^kted  person 
was  seen  through  the  entire  day. 
Similar  festivities  were  promoted 
and  encouraged  by  James  Otis 
and  Samuel  Adams,  who  esteemed  -^ 

them  a  strong  element  for  popu- 
larity, and  to  keep  alive  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  a  sense  of 
their  wrongs  as  well  as  their 
rights.  A  few  of  the  regular 
toasts  prepared  by  Adams  and 
Otis  give  the  key-note.  "The 
speedy  removal  of  all  task-mas- 
ters and  the  redress  of  all  griev- 
ances." "Strong  halters,  firm 
blocks,  and  sharp  axes  to  all  who 
deserve  either."  The  procession 
formed  at  five  o'clock  in  a  "  de- 
cent and  orderly  manner,"  Han- 
cock's chariot  heading  it,  and 
another  bringing  up  the  rear. 
They  reached  the  city  before 
dark,  marched  round  the  State-house,  then 
quietly  dispersed,  each  man  to  his  own 
home. 

The  famous  "Appeal  to  the  World"  in 
1769  was  written  in  defense  of  John  Han- 
cock, with  regard  to  whom  malicious  mis- 
representations had  been  made  in  England, 
charging  that  in  a  certain  riot  a  barge  be- 
longing to  an  English  vessel  whose  master 
had  made  himself  obnoxious  for  divers  rea- 
sons, chiefly  unlawful  imprisonment,  had 
been  burned  before  Hancock's  house  with 
his  consent,  when,  in  fact,  it  was  burned  on 
the  open  Common,  and  Mr.  Hancock's  influ- 
ence had  been  on  the  side  of  law  and  order. 
It  was  in  the  excited  meeting  that  followed, 
when  a  heavy  rain  had  compelled  adjourn- 
ment from  Liberty  Tree  to  Faueuil  Hall,  and 


thence,  for  the  great  crowd,  to  the  Old  South^ 
that  James  Otis  uttered  these  fiery  words : 
"  If  we  are  called  on  to  defend  our  liberties 
and  privileges,  I  hope  and  believe  we  shall 
one  and  all  resist  unto  blood;  but  I  pray 
God  Almighty  this  may  never  happen."    ' 

As  an  instance  of  Samuel  Adams's  skill  in 
dealing  with  mankind,  an  anecdote  related 
by  his  daughter  is  worth  place.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Assembly,  where  over  two  thou- 
sand persons  were  ptesent,  a  conmiittee  re- 
ported that  one  Mr.  Mac ,  a  stubborn 

Scotchman  and  a  large  importer,  had  refused 
to  come  into  the  non -importation  associa- 
tion. An  angry  spirit  was  manifesting  it- 
self^ when  Mr.  Adams,  with  that  auaviter  in 
modo  which  always  distinguished  him,  arose 
and  moved  that  the  Assembly  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  wkoU  kouMf  wait  on 


JAMM  OTU. 


Mr.  Mao^^,  and  urge  his  compliance.  This 
was  met  by  an  affirmative,  and,  the  business 
of  the  day  proceeding,  suddenly  from  an  ob- 
scure comer,  not  relishing  such  a  possibly 
masHve  argument,  came  a  squeaking  voice 
in  a  Scotch  accent,  "  Mr.  Moderator,  I  agree ! 
I  agree!"  This  unexpected  interruption 
from  the  diminutive  grotesque  figure,  in  a 
reddish  smoke-dried  wig,  drew  all  eyes  upon 
him.  His  sudden  conversion,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  obtained,  brought  thunders 
of  applause.  Mr.  Adams,  with  a  polite,  con- 
descending bow  of  protection,  pointed  to  a 
seat  near  by,  and  quieted  the  discreet  and 
frightened  Scotchman. 

However  conciliatory  Mr.  Adams  might 
be  when  the  hour  or  the  man  demanded  it, 
there  were  crises  when  only  audacity  ^d 
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fimmessy  a  conrage  that  looked  only  to  ulti- 
mate good  of  the  whole^  at  whatever  cost 
of  individual  hazard,  were  demanded.  Such 
was  the  memorable  occasion  in  March,  1770, 
when,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  Adams  de- 
manded of  Hutchinson  the  removal  of  the 
royal  troops  from  the  town  of  Boston.  The 
scene  which  preceded  had  been  one  of  the 
wildest  commotion.  The  ''massacre^  had 
excited  the  most  wavering  and  reluctant; 
there  was  but  one  voice  among  the  people, 
who  were  growing  more  infuriated  as  the 
government  seemed  to  treat  their  appeals 
with  scorn  and  indifference.  Faneuil  Hall 
would  not  contain  the  throng,  not  even  the 
Old  South;  the  very  streets  were  densely 
packed  to  hear  the  reply  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  as  read  by  Samuel  Adams.  In  re- 
ply to  his  query,  ''Is  this  satisfactory f  a 
''  No^^  thundered  from  three  thousand  voices 
that  made  roof  and  rafter  ring.  A  new  com- 
mittee, with  Samuel  Adams  as  spokesman, 
vriis  nppuiiitud  tt>  wait  on  the  Governor  ami 
Council  and  ilematid  the  re^moval  of  the 
troopB* 

It  was  a  grand  and  iiuprcasive  iiciMjp,  ifuoh 


a  one  as  John  Ad- 
ams, recalling  it  in 
after-years,  thought 
fit  for  a  national  his- 
torical painting.  In 
the  Council -Cham- 
ber was  assembled 
the  full  pageant  of 
civil  and  military 
authority  in  the 
brilliant  costumes 
of  the  day — ^English 
soiurlet  cloth  coats, 
large  white  wigs, 
gold-laced  bata ;  the 
walls  of  the  Council- 
Chamber  hung  with 
royal  portraits  and 
emblasoned  with 
arms,  while  over  it 
all  the  declining 
light  of  a  win- 
ter's day  streamed 
through  the  old  win- 
dows. Before  them 
stood  Samuel  Ad- 
ams, clearly,  calmly 
stating  the  demands 
ofthei>eople.  ''It is 
the  unanimous  opin- 
ion of  the  meeting 
that  the  reply  to  the 
vote  of  the  inhabit- 
ants in  the  morning 
is  by  no  means  sat- 
isfactory ;  nothing 
less  will  satisfy  them 
than  a  total  and  im- 
mediate removal  of 
the  troops."  Hutch- 
inson had  previously  intimated  that  one 
regiment,  the  Twenty-ninth,  should  be.re- 
movedi  This  he  repeated,  adding,  "The 
troops  are  not  subject  to  my  authority;  I 
have  no  power  to  remove  them.'' 

Drawing  himself  to  his  frill  height,  his 
clear  blue  eyes  flashing,  with  outstretched 
arm,  which  shook  slightly  with  the  energy 
of  his  soul,  gazing  steadfastly  at  Hutchin- 
son, he  replied, "  If  yon  have  the  power  to 
remove  one  regiment,  you  have  power  to  re- 
move hoik.  It  is  at  your  peril  if  you  refuse. 
The  meeting  is  composed  of  three  thousand 
people.  They  are  becoming  impatient.  A 
thousand  men  are  already  arrived  from  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  whole  country  is  in 
motion.  Night  is  approaching.  An  imme- 
diate answer  is  expected.    Both  regimmU  or 

110110/'' 

The  irresolute  Chief  Magistrate,  surround- 
ed as  he  was  by  the  insignia  of  power,  was 
no  match  for  the  iron  man  of  the  people^  He 
quiiil^il  lH*fore  the  mnjeety,  the  grr^ttn*^  of 
imtriotiHm.  The  troop*  were  wilhdr»wti- - 
troopH  tliat  Lord  N<'rih  tivt\r  After  wimkc  oi 
aa  '^  gaiii  Adamti'it  r^gimefit a.** 
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It  is  this  moment  that  John  Singleton  Cop- 
ley, the  greatest  portrait  painter  of  the  day, 
has  chosen  for  the  portrait  of  Samnel  Adams, 
painted  for  John  Hancock,  and  which,  now 
the  property  of  the  city  of  Boston,  hangs  in 
Fanenil  Hall.  An  engraying  from  this  iK>r- 
trait  heads  this  paper,  it  represents  a  man 
in  the  prime  of  life,  hair  slightly  powdered,  a 
salt  of  reddish-hrown  (whU)h  seems  to  have 
been  his  habitual  costume),  a  most  republic- 
an simplicity  marking  his  carriage  and  dress. 
We  can  almost  feel  and  see  the  flash  of  his 
eye,  almost  hear  thethriUing  magnetism  of 
Ills  voice,  which  had  such  jiower  over  the 
souls  of  men.  A  fall-size  copy  of  this  pic- 
ture (by  Onthank)  is  in  Independence  Hall, 
Philadelphia.  The  original  of  the  Johnston 
picture,  taken  when  Mr.  Adams  was  Govern- 
or of  Massachusetts,  was  destroyed  by  fire ; 
the  engraving  from  it,  however,  was  con- 
sidered an  admirable  likeness  by  those  who 
only  a  few  years  since  were  still  able  to  re- 
call the  venerable  form  and  features  of  Gov- 
ernor Adams. 

Miu  Whitney  has  completed  an  admirable 
statue  of  Adams,  who,  with  Winthrop,  was 
chosen  to  represent  Massachusetts  in  the 
gallery  of  distinguished  Americans  now  col- 
lecting in  WasfaLigton  by  order  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  the  Boston  Qfuette^  September  0, 1771, 
oyer  the  signature  '^  Candidus,"  Mr.  Adams 
ezpreesea  his  inflexible  determination  and 
singleness  of  vision.  "Should  we  acqui- 
eeee  in  their  taking  threepence  only  because 
they  please,  we  at  least  tacitly  consent  that 
they  should  have  sovereign  control  of  our 
purses,  and  when  they  please  they  will 
daim  an  equal  right,  and  perhaps  plead  a 
precedent  from  it,  to  take  a  shilling  or  a 
pound.  At  present  we  have  the  reins  in 
our  own  hands ;  we  can  easily  avoid  paying 
tribute  by  abstaining  from  the  use  of  those 
articles  by  which  it  is  extorted  from  us." 
This  advice  he  carried  into  practice  in  his 
own  house.  Tea  was  interdicted  almost 
from  the  first  hint  of  persistent  taxation. 
A  marked  preference  was  shown  for  every 
thing  of  American  manufacture.  Mr.  Adams 
never  wore  nor  permitted  his  family  to  wear 
English  cloth.  ''It  behooves  every  Ameri- 
can," he  went  on  to  say,  "to  encourage  home 
manufactures,  that  our  oppressors  may  feel 
HtroM^k  their  pocket$  the  effects  of  their  bUnd 
folly." 

It  became  a  custom  and  a  fiishion  among 
Boston  ladies  to  make  up  spinning  parties, 
meeting  alternate  nights,  wUkoui  tea,  but 
varying  discourse  on  the  topics  of  the  day 
with  singing  and  playing  on  the  spinet  (an 
instrument  then  in  vogue  that  resembled 
somewhat  the  piano-forte).  One  occasion 
is  recorded  when  these  Daughters  of  Liberty 
met  in  the  house  of  a  popular  clergyman, 
spun  238  skeins  of  fine  yam,  which  they 
presented  to  him,  much  inspired  in  their 
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work  and  songs  by  the  presence  of  many  of 
the  Sons  of  Liberty.  They  put  in  practice 
the  advice  of  one  of  their  poets — 

*'Flnit  ihiow  ankle  your  top-knoU  of  pride; 
Wear  naught  bat  your  own  conntry  linen ; 
Of  economy  boaat ;  let  your  pride  be  the  moet 
To  ahow  dothea  of  yoar  own  make  and  apinning!.*' 

The  contempt  which  Samuel  Adams  al- 
ways entertained  for  wealth,  save  as  a  means 
to  a  noble  end,  was  little  understood  by  the 
king's  officers  when,  in  1774,  a  bribe  of  two 
thousand  guineas  a  year  was  offered  him, 
with  a  patent  of  nobility,  if  he  would  but 
use  his  influence  on  the  side  of  the  govern- 
ment. Said  Governor  Hutchinson :  *'  Such  is 
the  obstinacy  and  inflexible  disposition  of 
the  man  that  he  never  would  be  conciliated 
by  any  office  or  gift  whatever.''  Governor 
GJage  sent  a  confidential  messenger  to  Mr. 
Adams  to  offer  the  alternative  of  personal 
advantage  or  of  the  anger  of  the  king,  beg- 
ging him  to  make  his  peace  with  the  king. 
Adams  heard  Colonel  Fenton  with  courtesy ; 
then,  glowing  with  indignation,  he  arose  and 
replied : ''  Sir,  I  trust  I  have  long  since  made 
my  peace  with  the  King  of  kings.  No  per- 
sonal consideration  shall  induce  me  to  aban- 
don the  cause  of  my  country.  Tell  Govern- 
or Gage  it  is  the  advice  of  Samuel  Adams 
to  him  no  longer  to  insult  the  feelings  of  an 
exasperated  people."  . 

As  an  instance  of  the  popular  esteem  in 
which  Mr.  Adams  was  held,  his  daughter  re- 
lates that  before  his  departure  for  Congress 
in  1774,  as  the  family  were  assembled  at 
supper,  a  knock  at  the  door  announced  a 
well-known  tailor,  who,  refrising  to  answer 
any  questions,  insisted  on  measuring  Mr. 
Adams  for  a  suit  of  clothes;  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  fashionable  hatter,  then  by  a 
shoe-maker,  and  several  others  on  similar 
errands.  A  few  days  after,  a  large  trunk,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Samuel  Adams,  was  brought 
to  the  house  and  deposited  in  the  doorway. 
It  contained  a  complete  suit  of  clothes,  two 
pairs  of  shoes  in  the  best  style,  a  set  of  sil- 
ver shoe-buckles,  a  set  of  gold  knee-buckles, 
a  set  of  gold  sleeve-buttons  (still  preserved 
by  a  descendant  and  namesake),  an  elegant 
cocked  hat,  gold-headed  cane,  red  cloak,  and 
other  minor  articles  of  wearing  apparel; 
the  cane  and  sleeve-buttons  (which  Mr. 
Adams  wore  when  he  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence)  bore  the  device  of 
the  Liberty  cap.  The  Journey  to  Phila- 
delphia in  those  days  was  no  trifling  affair, 
it  was  taken  on  horseback,  and,  with  need- 
ful stoppages,  required  fifteen  days. 

June  12,  1775,  Gage  proclaimed  martial 
law.  In  this  proclamation  was  the  famous 
proscription  of  Hancock  and  Adams:  '*  When 
his  Majesty's  gracious  pardon  was  offered  to 
all  persons  who  should  forthwith  lay  down 
their  arms  and  return  to  the  duties  of  peace- 
able subjects,  excepting  only  tcom  the  bene- 
fit of  such  pardon  Samnel  Adams  and  John 
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Hancock,  whose  offenses  are  of  too  flagitious 
a  nature  to  admit  of  any  other  than  condign 
punishment.''  This  proscription  but  added 
new  lustre  to  the  patriots'  names,  giving 
them  enviable  distinction  and  undying  fame. 
In  the  Boston  Oazette,  June  24, 1775,  appear- 
ed a  rhymed  version,  of  which  we  give  one 
stanza: 

"  Bat  then  I  mast  oat  of  this  plan  lock 
Both  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock; 
For  tbeae  yile  traitors  Oike  bedentares) 
Mast  be  tacked  ap  at  all  adventoree, 
As  any  proffer  of  a  pardon 
Woold  only  tend  these  rogues  to  harden." 

In  the  fall  of  1776,  when  Mr.  John  Adams 
and  Mr.  Samuel  AdaiuB  were  both  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  former  sent  his  wife,  by  Mr. 
Gerry,  a  pound  of  green  tea  as  a  choice  pres- 
ent, paying  for  the  same  upward  of  forty 
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shillings.  Through  some  mistake  on  the 
part  of  the  messenger,  the  canister  was  giv- 
en to  Mrs.  Samuel  instead  of  to  Mrs.  John. 
On  hospitality  intent,  the  former  invited 
the  latter,  with  some  friends,  to  a  tea-drink- 
ing. Mrs.  John  praised  the  tea  which  Mrs. 
Samuel's  sweetheart  had  sent  her,  and  grum- 
bled not  a  little  in  her  next  letter  to  John 
that  he  should  not  have  been  as  attentive 
as  his  kinsman.  The  cream  of  the  Joke  ap- 
peared, however,  when  Mrs.  John  discovered 
it  was  her  own  tea  with  which  she  had  been 
so  bountifully  entertained.  Of  course,  when 
the  error  was  discovered,  Mrs.  Samuel  re- 
turned all  that  remained. 

Though  but  little  above  the  medium 
IjeigTit^Mr.  Adaiim'fi  erect  cairiago  gave  him 
the  appeftrftueo  of  lining  tnlL  To  tho  last  be 
wore  the  tle*wig,  cocked  hat,  kuoe-bt^eoh- 


es,  buckled  shoes,  and  red  cloak.  Though 
cordial,  he  was  always  somewhat  formal 
There  was  something  in  his  aspect  and  man- 
ner that,  once  having  seen  the  man,  made 
it  impossible  to  forget  him — florid  complex- 
ion, cleai  dark  blue  eyes  (no  glasses),  heavy, 
almost  bushy,  eyebrows,  and  a  countenance 
whose  benignant  nu^estio  expression  never 
failed  to  impress  strangers. 

Mr.  Adams  has  been  represented  as  au- 
stere, strait-laced,  and  puritanical,  permit- 
ting neither  levity  nor  amusement  in  his 
household.  But  this  is  incoxrect  as  to  his 
home  life.  He  delighted  in  young  society 
and  the  sports  of  children,  had  always  pleas- 
ant words  for  them,  and  was  one  of  those 
benignant  characters  whom  children  ap- 
proach with  confidence  and  love.  His  own 
recreations  were  few-— either  riding  with  a 
friend  into  the  country  or 
sailing  in  the  harbor,  it  may 
be  to  test  one  of  liis  friend 
Hancock's  newly  lannohed 
ships ;  perhaps  an  excuivion 
to  Harvard  College,  his  be- 
loved tUma  motor,  or  the  light- 
house, a  ''rough  Jaunt  over 
sharp  rocks  to  the  point  of 
the  island  opposite  Nantuck- 
et, where  there  was  a  hideous 
cave  containing  marine  curi- 
osities." His  only  personal 
accomplishment  was  singing, 
for  which  he  possessed  both 
fine  natural  taste  and  ''tlie 
voice  of  an  angel."  His  two 
children,  whose  education  he 
himself  superintended,  idol- 
ized him  as  an  affectionate, 
tender  father  and  wise  friend. 
It  is  a  touching  scene, 
sketched  by  an  eye-wit- 
ness, when,  in  1800,  Govern- 
or Strong,  passing  through 
Winter  Street  at  the  head  of 
a  great  military  procession, 
stopped  before  the  venerable 
patriot's  house,  and,  with  uncovered  head, 
saluted  the  old  man,  publicly  expressing 
his  deep  reverence.  The  military  presented 
arms,  while  the  multitude  stood  silent,  with 
uncovered  heads,  through  the  interview. 

It  is  the  last  glimpse  we  have  in  public 
of  the  veteran  statesman.  His  labor  was 
ended.  With  scarce  a  struggle  at  the  last, 
he  died  October  2, 1803.  It  is  a  curious  co- 
incidence that  his  birth,  baptism,  and  death 
all  oocuned  on  Sunday.  The  papers  of  the 
day  paid  fitting  tributes  to  ''the  father  of 
the  American  Revolution."  The  usual  mil- 
itary parade  was  observed;  tiells  k^ed; 
shops  were  closed ;  ships  with  flags  at  half- 
mast;  minute-guns  fired  by  artillery  oom- 
fianiea  and  at  Fort.  Tiidi5peii(l(  iice.  The  re- 
mains were  deposited  in  thi^  Cheokiey  tomb^ 
in  the  Gransjy  burying-gropL|uL  j 
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DICKVOSEwMsJayhawker.  The  Kan- 
sas troops  had  accepted  the  appella- 
tion good-naturedlji  though  it  had  been 
ocigiimlly  given  them  by  the  Missonrians 
as  an  intimation  that  they  were  only  rob- 
bers of  poultry -yards.  It  was  the  year 
1868,  and  the  White  Biver,  in  Arkansas,  was 
the  scene  of  constant  sharp^shooting  and 
skirmishes,  resulting  invariably  in  greater 
loes  upon  the  Union  than  on  the  rebel  side. 
Disheartened  by  continual  defeat,  the  Jay- 
hawkers  had  almost  decided  to  beat  a  re- 
treat through  Missouri  into  Kansas,  when  a 
rumor  was  brought  them  by  runaway  slaves 
that  the  Ifississippi  had  been  cleared  by 
Union  gun-boats.  Dick  Yose,  who  had  a 
special  talent  few  a  sooufs  duty,  was  sent 
out  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  tiie  report 
He  trunped  sturdily  through  dense  thick- 
eta,  now  and  then  making  a  detour  around 
a  swamp  or  a  deserted  fiEom-house,  which 
might  be  the  lurking^plaoe  of  ^'  Bn8h«-wha€k- 
evs,"  as  the  Kansans  and  negroes  denomina- 
ted the  Confederate  guerrilla  troops.  After 
two  days^  solitary  march,  he  found  himself 
before  a  rude  landing  on  the  banks  of  the 
great  river.  On  the  opposite  side  was  an- 
other of  the  same  character,  which  seemed 
to  indicate  that  there  had  been  a  ferry  here 
in  time  past.  There  was  also  a  group  of 
buildings  on  the  further  side  tb&t  appeared 
to  be  warehouses,  and,  a  little  retired  from 
them,  a  fine  old  plantation.  On  the  Arkan- 
sas shore  stood  a  forlorn  negro  cabin,  form^ 
ed  of  slabs,''  or  unplaned  planks. 

A  venerable  darky  with  a  frosty  poll,  who 
was  lolling  luxuriously  on  the  sunny  side 
of  his  domicile,  rose  with  some  difficulty  and 
ambled  briskly  toward  him. 

^  Bress  de  Lord!  ye  done  come  at  last,  has 
yef    Barm-ob-Gilead  said  he  done  beam 
tell  de  Jayhawkers  was  on  de  road,  but  we's 
been  so  tuk  up  watchin'  de  ribber  dat  we  ! 
nebber  kep'  no  look-out  toward  de  bresch." 

As  the  old  man  spoke,  a  crowd  of  small 
contrabands  swarmed  around  him  like  cock- 
roaches, to  take  a  look  at  the  stranger.  Dick 
explained  that  he  was  very  hungry,  and 
asked  if  he  could  obtain  dinner.     . 

"  8artin,  sartin,"  said  the  old  negro,  lead- 
ing the  way  into  his  poor  house  with  great 
alacrity.  ''Heah,  you,  Lily«ob-de-y^ey, 
take  dis  yeah  skillet  an'  fbtch  some  water; 
Bose-ob-Charon,  reach  down  dat  ar  piece  ob 
side  meat ;  you,  Barm-ob-Gilead,  light  out 
into  de  timber  an'  fetch  some  bresch ;  you, 
Polly  Pharaoh—^'  But  he  did  not  finish 
his  sentence;  for  Polly  Pharaoh,  an  over- 
grown thin  girl,  with  short  skirts,  long  heels, 
and  a  cavernous  pink  sun-bonnet,  which  she 
wore  at  all  times,  even  when  in  the  house, 
had  anticipated  all  his  orders,  and  was  al- 
ready stirring  up  the  corn-dodger. 

While  the  preparations  for  dinner  went 


on,  Dick  entered  into  conversation  with  his 
host.  He  had  been  the  slaye  of  Colonel 
St.  £tienne,  who  owned  the  great  cotton 
plantation  opposite.  He  said  that  the  col- 
onel had  fled  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of 
Farragut,  cairying  with  him  all  that  he 
could  in  the  forry-boat,  and  leaving  word 
that  he  should  come  again  for  the  cotton 
with  which  the  warehouses  were  stored; 
and  then  in  his  rude  dialect  he  gave  the  fol- 
lowing explanation  of  the  quaint  names  of 
Ms  numerous  fsmiily. 

'^De  colonel  he  de  son  of  ole  miss,  and 
ole  miss  she  was  sho  enough  French,  and 
mighty  curus  and  pernickety;  done  dmv 
round  de  colonel  so  long  as  she  done  lived. 
Tonng  miss,  de  colonel's  wife,  eoaldn't  abide 
her  nohow,  and  'pears  like  dey  done  guv 
each  odder  all  de  trouble  dey  could.  But 
madame,  dat  ar's  ole  miss,  she  owned  de 
plantation,  an'  she  hab  her  own  way  bms' 
frequent.  Fus  thing  she  done  was  to  name 
all  de  niggahs  ober  again  'cordin'  to  dar 
sarbice  and  some  fool  heathin  book  ob  hem. 
I  was  engineer  den  on  de  colonel's  ferry- 
boat, de  Mud  Hen — peart  little  critter — an' 
madame  she  come  down  to  de  landin'  an'  see 
me  at  my  post,  an'  my  oldest  son  a-stuffin' 
de  furnace,  an'  what  did  she  do  bat  gib  me 
Charon  for  a  name,  and  call  my  boy  Pluto. 
I  didn't  say  nuffin  to  her  den,  fi>r  I  knowed 
she  was  mighty  easily  outed,  but  I  says  to 
de  colonel  next  day,  says  I,  'Colonel,  can't 
stand  dat  ar  name  no  way  whatsomebber ; 
Fa  a  elder  in  de  Baptist  church,  I  is,  an'  Ps 
sot  on  havin'  Bible  names  fur  me  an'  aU 
my  chillen.'  'But  Charon's  so  'propriate,' 
says  de  colonel,  *  an'  I  mean  to  hab  yen  an' 
one  or  two  odder  boys  do  nuffin  but  run 
de  ifiid  Hm,  Pluto's  a  likely  boy,  an'  I 
mean  to  hab  him  taught  pilotin'  on  de  Gen- 
evieveJ  De  €hM9iece  war  de  colonel's  cot- 
ton barge,  what  he  used  to  float  de  cotton 
on  down  to  New  Orleans.  *  Well,  colonel,' 
says  I,  ^  if  you  want  a  name  what's  'propri- 
ate to  his  profession,  jes  call  my  boy  Pon- 
tius Pilate,  an'  let  me  keep  my  name;  Ps 
sure  Ferry-oh's  a  good  enough  one  if  I's  to 
run  de  ferry,  an',  as  I  "said  before,  Ps  done 
sot  on  me  an'  my  boy  bein'  named  arter 
some  one  ob  de  forty  'postles.'  De  colonel 
he  Jes  laughed — ^nice  easy  man,  de  colonel 
— an'  says  he,  'All  right.  Uncle  Pharaoh, 
but  you  mus*  let  madame  call  you  Charon.' 
"Pears  like,  colonel,'  says  I,  'dat  ar  name's 
more  fittin'  for  a  gid,  an'  if  it's  all  de  same 
te  you,  Sah,  111  Jes  Jine  it  on  to  my  darter 
Rose,  Rose^b-Charon,  an'  dat  ar  makes  a 
Bible  name  arter  all.'  Arter  dat  I  named 
my  second  son  Bann-ob-6ilead,  an'  my  youn- 
gest darter,  dat  little  shiny  black  one  dar, 
Lily -ob -de -Valley;  but  ole  miss  she  hab 
her  way  about  ebery  odder  niggah  on  de 
plantation.  Dar  was  Dianny,  and  Venus — 
dat  war  my  ole  woman ;  an'  de  baker  gal 
was  Ceres — ^nebber  see  why  she  guv  her  dat 
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name  nohow,  for  a  more  onserions  posson 
yon  nebber  sot  eyes  on.  Orifiis  he  fiddled 
for  'em  when  dey  had  deir  dancin'  parties, 
an'  'Polio  Belvidere  war  de  han'some  yaller 
boy  dat  war  de  colonel's  tickiler  yalley; 
Phoebns  war  de  coachman ;  but,  lor  I  I  don't 
pertend  to  remember  all  de  names.  Ole 
miss  she  see  Polly  abont  a  yeiu:  arter  dat, 
an'  Polly  she  so  awful  ngly — she  done  had 
her  har  all  bnmed  off  an'  her  face  scotched 
— 4at's  why  she  wear  her  sun-bonnet  all  de 
time— an'  ole  miss  named  her  Polyphemus, 
an'  I  dussn't  change  it  for  any  ting  in  dis 
yer  platitudinary  world.  Well,  dar  war  a 
heap  ob  Pollies  on  de  plantations  neighbor- 
in'  ronn',  an'  somehow  de  niggahs  nebber 
could  get  used  to  dat  Phemu9f  an'  so  dey 
called  her  Uncle  Pharaoh's  Polly,  an'  fin'ly 
Jes  Polly  Pharaoh." 

During  this  recital  Rose-ob-Sharon,  Lily- 
ob-de- Valley,  and  Barm-ob-Gilead  had  all 
clustered  about  their  father,  making  occa- 
sional personal  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
stranger.  Polly  Pharaoh,  w ho  had  gone  qui- 
etly about  the  work  of  getting  dinner,  now 
£rom  the  depths  of  her  pink  calico  tunnel 
announced  it  ready.  While  eating,  Dick  ob- 
tained the  news  he  wished :  a  part  of  Farra- 
gut's  fleet  had  gone  up  the  river,  and  a  part 
were  stationed  at  Napoleon,  further  down, 
upon  the  Arkansas  side.  Polly  Pharaoh 
served  him  deftly,  silently.  Many  times  he 
tried  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  face,  but  it 
was  only  a  swift  vision  of  darkness,  in  which 
two  piercingly  bright  pupils  twinkled  in  the 
midst  of  broad  moon-like  settings.  The  eyes 
interested  him,  and  he  asked, 

'^  How  did  your  daughter  become  so  badly 
burned  f 

**  Dat  ar's  a  long  story,"  said  old  Pharaoh. 
'^Tou  see,  Pontius  Pilate  went  away  an' 
lamed  pilotin',  den  he  piloted  de  Mud  Hen 
for  a  while ;  an'  Polly  Pharaoh,  she  didn't 
hab  nuffln  to  do,  an'  she  used  to  set  up 
in  de  pilot-house  wid  him.  Well,  flnly  de 
colonel  changed  him  on  to  de  Oenevieve  to 
take  de  cotton  down  to  New  Orleans,  an' 
you  nebber  see  a  gal  so  lonesome  an'  onset- 
tied  as  Polly  Pharaoh  while  he  war  gone. 
Next  trip  what  did  she  do  but  bide  'moiigBt 
de  cotton  bfilea  an'  go  off  wid  him.  When 
dey  wa«  half-way  down  de  ribber  de  boat 
took  fiab,  an'  Pont  ins  Pilots,  when  be  see 
de  flames  a-bjowin'  right  fur  d©  pilot-house 
(ho  always  was  an  ornery  kind  ob  niggalij 
sort  ob  yolleTishJike  his  mann)^  didn't  wait 
to  steer  de  boat  np  to  sho*,  but  jea  jninped 
plnmp  int-o  do  ribber  an*  swam  for  trae. 
Den  Polly  she  jes  grabbed  do  wheel  an' 
hold  de  noEzle  ob  de  boat  ^gin  de  eho%  wid 
de  fire  a-llarin'  an^  a-sparkiu'  in  her  face,  till 
ebery  soul  war  off ;  den  ah©  dumb  down  de 
aide  ob  do  bout  an'  drtipp*-d  Uitu  da  waidTf 
ap^  MOEue  of  de  roujitabunta  done  Ha  bed  her 
ont/^ 

'*That  waa  a  very  heroic  deed^  Little  Fol- 


ly," said  Dick;  ''and  Pontius  Pilate  ran 
away,  I  suppose  f ' 

''No,  Sah;  dat  mis'able  fool  niggah  done 
come  a-whinin'  home,  an'  I  took  him  by  de 
eah  an'  toted  hun  up  to  de  house,  an'  says  I 
to  de  colonel, '  £f  yon  don't  make  a  sample 
ob  him,  I  will.'  But  de  colonel  he  so  mighty 
easy,  he  nebber  did  nuffin  but  hab  de  ober- 
seer  bran'  a  P  into  his  forehead;  said  it 
meant  Poltroon ;  an'  dat  ar  meant  coward, 
an'  stood  for  his  name  same  time.  Not  long 
arter  dat  Pontius  Pilate  done  stole  a  lot  ob 
whiskey  (he  always  drunk  de  'lowance  de 
colonel  guY  us  for  de  whole  fam'ly),  but  dis 
time  he  done  fill  hisself  chock-fUU,  an'  he 
hab  de  'lirium  tririums  awfuL  When  he  got 
well  he  says  to  me, '  Clar  to  goodness,  farder, 
bleve  de  debbil  did  want  dis  chile  she 
enough.'  '  Shouldn't  be  sprized,'  says  I ; '  de 
Lord  He  knows  His  ovm,  an'  'pears  like  de 
debbil  ought  to  know  his'n.'  'Maybe  de 
Lord  done  let  me  off  dis  time  to  guv  me  one 
more  chance  fur  repentance,'  says  he.  '  Dun- 
no  abont  dat,'  says  I;  'I  don't  bleve  de 
Lord's  got  any  use  for  no  sech  mis'able, 
cowardly  sneak  as  you  be.'  But  at  de  nex' 
camp-meetin'  dar  he  was  for  sho,  on  de 
mourners'  bench,  a-shoutin'  for  mercy,  an* 
befo'  de  meetin'  let  out  he  'clared  he'd  got 
religion.  When  de  time  came  for  de  bap- 
tism, me  an'  Farder  Socrates  was  sot  apart 
for  de  work,  an'  says  I, '  Brudder  Socrates, 
you  take  de  women-folks  an'  111  'tend  to  de 
men.'  When  I  came  to  Pontius  Pilate,  I 
held  him  down  under  de  water  till  he  hol- 
lered for  mercy. 

"  *  Mercy  I  you  pore,  perishin'  sinner,'  says 
L  '  You  didn't  hiab  no  mercy  on  dose  pore, 
perishin'  sinners  on  board  de  Omevieve;  it 
was  all  de  same  to  you  ef  de  flames  did 
wrap  'em  round,  and  deir  souls  go  down  to 
ebberlastin'  bumin',  so  you  could  light  out 
into  de  ribber  and  swim  like  a  craw-fish 
for  him  hole.  Ton  wanted  de  ribber;  well, 
yon  shall  hab  nuff  of  it.  No,  you  needn't 
blow  an'  snort;  time  nuff  for  dat  when  yon 
gets  whar  de  good  book  says  dar  shall  be 
snortin'  an'  smashin'  ob  teef.  Dar  won't  be 
no  ribber  to  light  out  into  in  dat  day ;  dar 
ain't  no  dest^rtin*  oat  ob  Satan's  &ti3amlHiat. 
You  dou©  thought  dem  flaiues  mij^hty  jmw- 
erfuljbut  bim©-by  de  boat  don©  8ettl<>d  down 
into  d©  ribber  an'  pat  de  fire  ont ;  but  de 
furnaces  on  Batan^s  steamboat  done  heated 
Bebenty-seben  times  hotter^  an'  de  good  book 
says  deir  fiab  am  not  Rquoiichod.  No,  yon 
needn^t  flotinder  an*  kick  muTi-  an'  try  to 
upset  your  old  farder.  Ts  baptm^d  a  heup 
ob  flotinderin\  ehofcin'  women  in  uiy  day, 
an'  I  reckon  I  can  hold  on  to  you^  In  dit 
ar  dreadful  day  you'll  wii^h  yon  could  cool 
yonrself  off  in  de  b'iler  ob  de  Cretkcrietfe^  an* 
piifty  de  Lord  to  Bend  do  augel  Ooliah  to 
blow  a  'fn^hiu'  brt'ff  on  to  you  from  ono  ob 
her  stcoiu  'Bcape^valrefl.     Na^  yon  PantJUa 
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dia  yeah  ribber  to  clean  dat  brack  niggah 
heart  ob  youm,  bat  Fll  do  de  best  I  can  to 
soour  it  up  for  you,  aiunah.  Swallow  all  de 
mud  you  want  to ;  nuffln  make  a  brass  ket- 
tle shine  like  ribber  sand.  In  dat  dreadful 
day — *  But  Jes  at  dat  point  in  my  ex'ortin' 
his  shirt  split  dean  down  his  back,  an'  I 
done  lost  my  grip  on  him  an'  flopped  over 
in  de  water,  with  nuffln  in  my  ban's  but  a 
pair  ob  galluses. 

**  Well,  'twasn't  to  be  spected  dat  dat  chile 
should  ebber  come  to  no  good.  He  back- 
slided  out  ob  Zion's  ship  same  way  he  did 
ont  ob  de  Genwictey  an'  we  nebber  see  him 
no  mo'  on  de  mourners'  bench.  De  colonel 
heard  about  it,  an'  'lowed  he  done  got  pun- 
ished enough,  an'  sot  him  to  work  on  board 


gathering  shadows,  by  other  shadows  seem- 
ingly as  unreal  and  dusky  as  they. 

"Did  yon  ebber  bear  de  hammen  lingf" 

shrilled  the  old  man,  repeating  the  question 
three  times,  until  Dick's  expectation  was 
wrought  up  to  a  high  pitch,  when  he  add- 
ed, in  a  low.  wailing  tone, 

'*  A»  dej  nailed  onr  Babeyer  down  7— 
Cbllleren,  dey  nailed  oar  Sabeyer  down.** 

Then  all  the  others  took  up  the  refrain : 

**  He  died  for  yoa  an*  He  died  for  me, 
An*  He  died  for  as  all  on  Calvary, 
He  died  for  de  whole  roan*  worl*— 
Cbilleren,  He  died  for  de  whole  roan*  wori*.** 

Then  again  the  father  chanted  three  times, 
'*  Aa  I  was  a-i^ofn*  along  one  Amj," 


"mmm  ni  mt  hax'B  but  ▲  PAn  on  OALLuaaa.** 


de  Mud  Hen;  an'  he  done  stuck  by  de  col- 
onel fm  thick  an'  thin.  When  mos'  all  de 
odder  nigs  pulled  foot  an'  lef  him,  Pon- 
tius Pilate  wouldn't  do  no  sech  ting;  an' 
when  de  colonel  up  stakes  an'  lef  de  land 
behind,  in  de  Mud  Hm,  Pontius  Pilate  an' 
my  ole  woman,  Mann  Venus,  done  went  too. 
Dem  two  fool  niggahs  nebber  did  hab  no 
sense  nohow." 

The  supper  finished,  while  the  shadows 
began  to  fiU  the  cabin,  the  negroes  cowered 
around  the  fire  in  the  mud  chimney,  and  led 
by  the  cracked  Toioe  of  tbeir  father,  began 
a  strange  monotonous  chant.  The  Terses, 
withont  rhyme  or  rhythm,  will  give  little 
idea  of  the  effect  of  that  chant  among  the 


completing  the  stanza  with, 

**  I  met  King  Jeaoa  on  de  way.** 

And  again  the  whole  choir  Joined  in: 

"  An'  wliat  do  yon  reckon  be  said  to  me. 
Bat  *  Yoar  aina  are  forgfTeu  an*  yoar  aonl  aot  free  7* 
For  He  died  for  de  whole  roan*  wort*— 
Cbilleren,  He  died  for  de  whole  roan*  worl*.** 

Then,  with  a  Toice  full  of  tears  and  longing, 

Father  Pharaoh  continued : 

"  My  aiBter*B  gone  to  bebben,  an*  I  want  to  go  too. 
My  aiater^  gone  to  bebben,  an*  I  want  to  go  too. 
My  aieter^  gone  to  bebben,  on'  /  wuU  to  go  too. 
For  to  try  on  de  long  white  robea— 
Cbilleren,  for  to  try  on  de  long  white  robea." 

And  as  if  reminding  him  of  his  duty  as  a 
spiritual  shepherd,  the  children^plied : 
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<«  Didn't  yon  promiflo  deLovd  to  take  care  ob  de  lambs, 
An*  bring  *em  at  de  welcome  daj  to  Hia  handa, 
Who  died  for  de  whole  roan*  worl*— 
Brudder,  who  died  for  de  whole  roon*  worl'T** 

Then  all.  Joining  hands  and  rooking  back- 
ward and  forwaid  in  a  sort  of  eoetafty,  sang : 

"  Den  hold  oot,  pilot,  leetle  longer, 
Den  hold  oat,  pilot,  leetle  longer, 
Den  hold  oat,  pilot,  leetle  longer, 
Nor  let  go  joar  grab  ob  de  wheel— 
Bradder,  nor  let  go  yonr  grab  ob  de  wheel- 
Till  yon  hear  dem  hebben  bella  a-ringin*. 
An'  de  white-robed  angeU  all  a^aingin* 
How  He  died  for  de  whole  roun*  worP— 
Chilleren,  how  He  died  for  de  whole  roan'  worl*.** 

Then  they  showed  Diok  to  a  mde  loft, 
bnt  when  he  fell  asleep  they  were  still  sing- 
ing. They  seemed  to  be  indulging  in  a  sort 
of  walk-around,  and  the  cabin  trembled  as 
they  roared  in  unison, 

*•  I  do  beliere,  widoat  a  doabt, 
De  Chriatian  hab  a  right  to  ahoat" 

Their  songs  blended  in  a  confused  way  with 
his  dreams,  which  soon  became  incoherent, 
and  he  fancied  himself  on  board  a  steamer, 
which  puffed  and  splashed  in  time  to  the 
songs,  and  then  he  lost  all  consciousness. 
By-and-by  he  became  dimly  aware  of  a 
scratching  and  shuffling  on  the  roof  of  the 
shed  which  sloped  beneath  his  window; 
then  a  black  claw  slipped  through  a  broken 
pane,  took  away  the  naU  which  held  the 
sash,  and  raised  it ;  then  there  was  a  flutter 
of  calico,  and  a  Yoice  said : 

"  Massa  Jayhawk,  for  de  lub  ob  Hebben, 
you'd  better  be  leabin'  dese  yeah  parts  pret- 
ty libelyl  Qniok,  massa — follow  dis  chile 
quick  I" 

He  seized  his  clothes  and  sprang  out  of 
the  window  after  her,  just  as  the  orouchiug 
form  rolled  firom  the  roof  with  the  stifled  cry : 

<<  Back,  massa,  back/  Polly  Pharaoh  tried 
to  sabe  you — ^'deed  she  did.'' 

The  next  instant  he  was  rudely  puHed 
firom  the  roof,  and  he  found  himself  the  cen- 
tre of  a  group  of  armed  men.  A  small  steam- 
boat lay  moored  at  the  landing,  and  the  group 
stood  under  the  blazing  light  of  a  tar-barrel 
torch.  It  was  Colonel  St.  Etienne,  who,  re- 
enforced  by  a  band  of  Bush-whackers,  had 
come  down  the  White  River  after  his  cot- 
ton. The  men  were  for  giving  Dick  short 
shrift ;  but  the  colonel  thought  they  might 
obtain  important  information  from  him,  and, 
tightly  bound,  he  was  laid  on  the  lower  deck 
of  the  boat,  which  was  now  steered  across 
the  river,  and  the  men  commenced  loading 
the  cotton  bales.  Soon  they  formed  a  wall 
about  the  boat,  till  nothing  but  the  pilot- 
house and  smoke-stacks  towered  above  them, 
and  but  one  entrance  was  left  in  front  to  the 
engines  and  to  the  stairs  leading  above. 

At  this  entrance  Dick  lay  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  <M]giiieer — i*  pi>wt^rfiil  mu- 
latto with  a  deep  neukT  iu  IiIh  fiirt3bi;iid,  nnd 
whom  the  colonel  addressed  ua  Pluto.  Tlie 
work  of  loading  completed^  the  colonel  in- 


vited the  squad  of  white  men  to  go  with 
him  to  his  house  and  hunt  for  some  fine  old 
Jamaica  rum  stored  in  the  cellar.  He  gave 
the  negroes  orders  not  to  go  £&r  from  the 
boat,  and  to  be  ready,  as  soon  as  they  heard 
the  pilot  bell,  to  spring  to  their  work.  From 
this  Dick  understood  that  the  colonel  would 
guide  the  boat  himself.  He  was  hardly  oat 
of  sight  when  the  negroes  scattered  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  or  rolled  themselves  np  to 
sleep.  Pontius  Pilate  was  the  last  to  leave 
the  boat,  stooping  down  and  carefully  ex- 
amining Dick's  fastenings  before  doing  80> 
and  even  adding  a  coil  of  rope,  so  that  there 
was  no  chance  of  escape.  A  fow  moments 
later  there  was  a  slight  noise  behind  him, 
and  a  lank  form,  surmounted  by  a  limp 
bonnet,  emerged  from  the  cotton  and  glided 
up  the  stairs.  "  Polly  Pharaoh,"  he  cried, 
^*  help  me  to  untie  these  knots."  But  there 
was  no  answer. 

A  few  minutes  passed,  and  the  pilot  bell 
rang  out  the  signal,  and  the  negroes  came 
scuffling  on  board,  and  yet  Dick  had  not 
seen  the  colonel  or  any  of  his  band  return, 
and  he  doubted  if,  in  the  depths  of  the  cel- 
lars, they  could  have  heard  the  bell.  Pon- 
tius Pilate  took  his  stand  by  the  engines, 
crammed  the  furnace  with  wood,  and  added 
several  pieces  of  side  meat  frt)m  a  pile  of 
bacon  which  had  been  placed  beside  him. 
Another  ting,  ting  of  the  bell,  and  the  boat 
shoved  off,  turned  around,  and  floated  down 
the  river.  Morning  dawned  as  it  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  White.  The  men  evident- 
ly expected  that  she  would  turn  into  it, 
but,  instead,  she  kept  her  course,  with  ever- 
accelerating  speed,  straight  in  the  middle 
of  the  current.  "  De  colonel  done  los'  his 
senses,  or  else  him  powerful  drunk,"  grant- 
ed Pontius  Pilate.  *'  Heah,  you  'Polio  Bel- 
videre,  Jes  run  up  sta'rs  an'  ax  him  if  dax 
ain't  Bome  mistake  about  dis  yeah."  Apollo 
obeyed,  and  returned  to  say  that  the  cabin 
door  was  locked,  and  he  "done  couldn't 
make  nobody  heah;  speets  dey's  playin' 
faro  an'  drinkin'  deyselves  drunk." 

On  shot  the  boat ;  and  now  the  town  of 
Ni^raleon  and  a  fleet  of  gun-boats,  with  the 
Union  flag  streaming  above  them,  appeared 
In  view.  "  Bu'st  open  de  cabin  do'  P  shout- 
ed Pontius  Pilate.  "Tote  out  de  colons 
I  can  swim  straight  as  a  sand-hill  crane  ean 
fly,  an'  111  tow  him  ober  to  de  odder  side 
ob  de  libber.  Too  late  to  sabe  de  boat.  De 
Yanks  see  her  now,  an'  de/U  be  arter  her 
like  a  flock  ob  turkey-buzzards  in  less  'n  ft 
minute." 

Back  tumbled  the  negroes.  "Nobody  op 
sta'rs  nowhar.  Speets  de  ghosts  done  steer- 
ed us  down  heah  or  de  debbil  his  own  self. 
De  Yanks  is  bound  to  get  de  colonel's  cot- 
ton anyhow.^ 

**Ncj  dey  don't!''  jeMtd  Foutius  Pilai«^ 
and  opening  tlie  f\irtiaci»  doom  h^  rnk<^d  out 
their  caiitenta,  tttnlt^ring  th^t«  on  tl^a  pHe 
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of  bacon,  and  flinging  the  lighted  pieces 
abont  the  inflammable  cotton.  A  magnifi- 
cent fire-god  of  the  nnder-world,  he  Jostified 
his  name  of  Pinto.  Without  a  Trord  the 
other  negroes  sprang  into  the  water.  Pon- 
tius Pilate,  cutting  some  of  the  ropes  which 
bound  Dick,  and  saying,  as  he  did  so,  '<  Poll 
foot,  Tank ;  de  ole  boat  '11  blaze  up  like  com 
shucks,  an'  I  don't  want  to  send  nobody  down 
to  Satan's  steamboat,"  leaped  after  them. 

''Polly!  PoUy  Phaniohl"  shrieked  Dick; 
but  the  flames  roared  up  the  staircase  as 
though  it  were  a  chimney.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  for  mortal  being  to  have 
come  dowoy  even  could  his  cry  have  been 
heard;  and  almost  t<x>  late — ^fbr  the  fire 


Had  she  indeed  heard  "dem  hebben  bells 
a-ringin'  t"  The  great  pathetic  eyes  would 
never  look  up  at  him  again  from  the  depths 
of  the  pink  calico  sun-bonnet ;  no  need  of 
it  now  to  hide  the  scars  of  heroism.  "  The 
long  white  robes"  she  had  longed  to  wear 
would  match  with  a  soul  as  white,  purified 
twice  through  fire.  Thinking  thus,  he  stroll- 
ed down  the  levee  that  afternoon  to  take 
one  more  look  at  the  wreck.  Two  little 
boys,  true  wharf  rats,  were  fishing  from  a 
rough  landing  which  projected  into  the  wa- 
ter. One  of  them,  with  a  long  stick,  had 
just  caught  at  a  faded,  scorched  rag ;  as  he 
lifted  it  from  the  water  it  showed  its  shape 
— a  sun-bonnet.    Dick  had  no  money,  but 


4^'  s 


"TOtr  Z.R  DAT  AB  BUMWR  ALOHB,  IT^  MnfS!" 


had  caught  his  own  clothes — ^he  left  the 
doomed  boat. 

The  Union  soldiers  who  rescued  him  said 
that  as  the  boat  rounded  the  point  and  came 
in  sight  of  the  town  a  signal  was  displayed 
firom  the  pilot-house — a  small  reddish  flag. 
"  There  it  is  now,"  they  said,  pointing  to  the 
sunken  boat.  From  the  slender  fli^r-staff 
on  its  charred  summit  floated  an  oddly 
ihaped  pink  calico  pennon ;  it  flapped  hard 
with  the  wind,  tugged  at  the  string  which 
bound  it  to  the  stafl;  broke  it,  and  fluttered 
away  into  the  river.  , 

And  where  was  Polly  Pharaoh  t  The  wild 
duMit  of  last  night  came  to  Dick's  mind. 
Aa  bad  not  let  go  her  **  grab  ob  de  wheel." 


he  drew  out  his  silver  watch,  and  would 
have  offered  it  for  this  souvenir.  He  was 
anticipated;  a  small  black  hand  gave  the 
young  fisherman  a  well-directed  cuff*,  and 
seizing  the  trophy,  with  the  exclamation, 
''Tou  let  dat  ar  bunnet  alone,  it's  mine!" 
clapped  it  upon  her  head  before  any  of  the 
astonished  group  had  time  to  think  what 
had  happened.  Then  Dick  looked  down 
into  the  great  calm  eyes  lookiiig  up  at  him. 

**  I  slumped  off  de  back  ob  de  boat  soon  as 
ebber  I  got  her  in  sight  ob  Napoleon.  'Lowed 
dere'd  be  libely  times  on  board.  Didn't  reck- 
on I  liked  bein'  burned  well  enough  to  stay 
an'  cotch  it  again,  did  you  t" 

It  was  Polly  Pharaoh! 
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MACDONALD^S  RAID.^A.D    1780. 

(as  KARRATBt>  MAXY  YEARS  AFTER  DY  A  VETERAN  OF  "  MARIOK'S  BmGAUE**^) 

[TU^  hero  of  Lhe  foUo^tofr  bsllad,  thongb  a  Scotchman  hj  Wnh,  w«b  a  detetmlned,  cDthaslutlc  Wb\g. 
Marlon^  men,  among  wboto  be  icrved  an  dog  the  whol«  of  the  war  for  ludeperideiiDe,  regarded  him  with  an 
■dmlfAtioD  bordering  wmeUmea  upon  awe.  Ilk  gigantic  bIkb  and  gtreugtU,  and  a  epeclea  of  "  Bcrvcrkrr 
rage"  which  came  over  liim  In  batlk^  were  the  nieane  bj  which  ht;  perfonued  many  n  fe*t  of  "dcmnE^or 
characierifrtic  rather  of  ibc  Middle  Age*  than  the  Timeii  of  practical  *'  Farmer  Goopgt"  Of  all  hie  deftperaf? 
etcapadcet  the  raid  tliraMgh  Gtforguttiwn^  Soath  Carol! na^  wUh  a  force  of  only  foar  troop<-tii  (Geofgetown 
being  a  fortlflcd  poet,  defended  by  a  garrison  of  SOo  English  regtilara),  piic}?(!d«  oatarallj  etiougb,  the  izioaE 
DOtorionm  AuihoEitiea  differ  ei«  Uj  thu  origin  and  deiaila  of  thfa  remai-kablo  affair.  Borne  inform  nv  that 
Sergemnt  Macdouald  had  been  commiinded  Uy  Marlon  to  take  a  amall  parly  of  hlp  m*n  and  merely  reconnoitre 
the  enemy'i  lint'i,  and  that  be  cboae  to  exceed  hla  order*  j  while  othens  afUrm  that  Macdonald  hlmaelf,  actlnf 
Independently,  aa  he  often  did,  propo«e<|  tho  mad  ncheme  of  ^'beanling  the  British  Hog  in  hli  den,**  at  a 
channing  relief  to  the  entvfti  of  camp  life.  The  tatt^  autliorttlea  have  furnished  the  groandwork  of  our  bal- 
lad. "  Nothlntr,"  obaeiTca  Bonj,  tn  hU  i4ff  ^  t?n«roi  MaHen,  "  ev^f  to  mortlfted  tba  Biilfili  ae  did  tbia  mad 
frolic  *That  half  a  dozen  d- — d  yoang  rebel§/they  exclaimed,  ♦ahoold  thua  da«h  In  among  an,  In  optn  day* 
light,  and  fall  to  cutting  and  eJa*hlog  the  it>^'#  tro(rp»  at  thla  rata  I  And,  alter  all,  to  gallop  away  wlibont 
the  l^nBt  harm  in  hair  and  hide  I    Tta  high  time  to  torn  oar  bayonetfl  lalo  pltchforke^  aod  go  to  fudderlng  the 

COWB.'  "J 

I  REMEMBER  \t  well ;  '  twofi  fi  mom  dull  and  gray, 

And  th«  Lt^gioQ  lay  idle  aod  Itstle^  that  daj^ 

A  tbiD  driaile  of  rain  piercing  chill  to  tbe  bouI^ 

Atid  witli  not  a  spare  bumper  to  bngbtcn  tbe  iKiwl, 

Wben  Mac  don  aid  aroee,  and  iiii»lieQ  thing  bia  blade, 

ON^d,  '*  Who'll  bwik  me,  brave  comradeB  f   I'm  hot  for  a  raid* 

Let  the  carbinea  be  loaded^  the  war  h4mie8H  ring, 

Tbcn  ewift  death  to  tbe  Redcoats,  atid  down  with  the  King  F' 

We  leaped  up  at  bia  enmraone,  all  eager  antl  brigbt. 

To  our  fiii{^r*tipa  thrilliug  to  join  hioi  in  flgbt ; 

Yet  he  cboae  from  our  nnuiberB  /awr  un?n  and  no  more. 

"Stalwart  brotbt'ifl,"  quoth  he^  "jon'll  be  strong  a«  fourscore, 

If  you  follow  lite  faet  wheresoever  I  lead, 

With  keen  a  word  and  true  pistol,  stanch  heart  and  bold  steed. 

L&t  the  weapons  be  loadcnl,  tbe  bridle-bits  ring, 

Then  awift  death  to  the  RedcoafH,  and  down  with  the  King  I" 

In  a  trice  we  were  mounted ;  Macdonald'a  tall  form 

Seated  firm  in  tho  middle,  his  face  like  a  storm 

When  the  clouds  on  Ben  Lomond  hang  he*ivy  and  stark^ 

And  the  red  v^ins  of  lightning  pulse  hot  tlirouffh  the  dark  j 

Hli  l^ft  liand  on  hia  aworrl-belt,  hia  right  Ml\ed  free. 

With  a  prick  from  tbe  spurred  heel,  a  touoh  from  the  kne^^ 

His  lithe  Arab*  waa  of£  like  an  eagle  on  wing^ — 

Ua  1  death,  death  to  the  Rcdcoati^,  and  down  with  the  King  f 

'Twa*  three  leagnea  to  the  town,  where,  in  inaolent  pride 
Of  their  diisciplined  numl>ers,  their  w-orka  strong  and  wide, 
The  big  Britous,  obliviotis  of  warfare  and  arms, 
A  aoft,  doliyc  were  w* rapped  in,  not  dreatulng  of  harma. 
When  fierce  yells,  ati  if  borne  on  ai^me  Hetid-rldden  rout, 
With  stninge  eheer  after  cheer,  are  heard  echoini^  withoatj 
Over  which,  like  the  blKsts  of  ten  trum peters,  ring, 
"Death,  death  to  the  Rf^ooats,  and  down  with  the  Ring  I" 

Snch  a  tnmnlt  we  raised  with  steel,  hoof^troke^  and  about 

That  the  foemen  made  atraight  for  their  inmost  redoubt. 

And  therein,  with  pale  lips  and  cowod  spirita,  quoth  thay, 

"  Lord,  the  whole  rebel  anny  aHSAultij  u«  to-day* 

Are  the  works,  think  you,  strong  f    God  of  heaven  I  what  a  din  \ 

*Tia  the  front  wall  besieged — have  the  rebels  rushed  in  f 

It  must  be ;   for,  hark !   bark  to  that  Jubilant  ring 

Of  *  Death,  death  to  the  Redcoats,  and  dowp  with  tbe  King!'" 

*  Macdnnald  owned  a  maKalftcent  hcnw,  nam^  Seltm,  of  pnre  Arabian  blood,  which  ha  obtikcdpoincealQC 
of  throogb  a  cuaalng  trick  played  at  tbe  expenae  of  a  ccTtala  wealthy  Carolina  To^* 
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Meanwhile,  through  the  town  like  a  whirlwind  we  sped, 

And  ere  long  be  assured  that  our  broadswords  were  red; 

And  the  ground  here  and  there  by  an  ominous  stain 

Showed  how  the  stark  soldier  beside  it  was  slain : 

A  fat  sergeant-m%jor,  who  yawed  like  a  goose, 

With  his  waddling  bow-legs,  and  his  trappings  all  loose, 

By  one  back-handed  blow  the  Macdonald  cuts  down, 

To  the  shoulder-blade  cleaving  him  sheer  through  the  crown. 


#^^"^ 


'DBATH,  death  to  THC  BKDCOATSr* 


And  the  last  words  that  greet  his  dim  consciousness  ring 
With  <<  Death,  death  to  the  Redcoats,  and  down  with  the  King!^ 

Having  cleared  all  the  streets,  not  an  enemy  left 

Whose  heart  was  not  pierced,  or  whose  head-piece  not  deft, 

What  should  we  do  next,  but — as  careless  and  calm 

As  if  we  were  scenting  a  summer  mom's  balm 
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^A»  X  nSBBD  MSB  SWaBT  LZM,  HED  I  DBBAX  OF  HIS  XHMr** 


'Bfid  a  land  of  pure  peace — juat  serenely  drop  down 
On  tbe  few  constant  friends  who  still  titopped  in  the  town. 
What  a  welcome  they  gave  ns!     One  dear  little  things 
As  I  kissed  her  sweet  lips,  did  I  dream  of  the  Kiug  f^ — 

Of  the  King,  or  his  minions t    No;  war  and  Its  soars 

Seemed  as  distant  jost  then  as  the  fierce  ^iit  of  Mars 

From  a  love-girdled  earth ;  but,  alack  1  on  onr  bliss^ 

On  the  close  clasp  of  arms  and  kist)  ahowering  on  kim^ 

Broke  the  rude  bruit  of  battle,  the  nisti  thick  and  faat 

Of  the  Britons  made  'ware  of  our  rash  ru^e  at  liuit ; 

So  we  haste  to  onr  coursers,  yet,  flying,  we  fling 

The  old  watch-words  abroad,  "Down  with  Redooats  and  King  I" 

As  we  scampered  x>ell-mell  o'er  the  hard-b«aten  track 
We  had  traversed  that  mom,  we  glanced  munitnitly  Imokr 
And  beheld  their  long  earth- works  aU  compit^uHCf^l  in  llame: 
With  a  vile  plunge  and  hiss  the  hngi>  tnu»ket-ballA  t^tn&, 
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And  the  soil  wm  plowed  up,  and  the  space  'twixt  the  trees 
Seemed  to  hum  with  the  war-song  of  Brobdingnag  bees ; 
Yet  above  them,  beyond  them,  yictononsly  ring 
The  shouts,  ''Death  to  the  Bedcoats,  and  down  with  the  King!" 

Ah  I  ikat  was  a  feat,  lads,  to  boast  of!    What  men 

Like  yon  weaklings  to-day  had  durst  cope  with  u$  thent 

Though  I  say  it  who  should  not,  I  am  ready  to  vow 

rd  o'ermatoh  a  half  score  of  your  fops  even  now — 

The  poor  puny  prigs,  mincing  up,  mincing  down, 

Through  the  whole  wasted  day  the  thronged  streets  of  the  town : 

Why,  their  dainty  white  necks  'twere  but  pastime  to  wring — 

Ay !  my  muscles  are  firm  still ;  I  fought  'gainst  the  King ! 

Dare  yon  doubt  it  f  well,  gire  me  the  weightiest  of  all 
The  sheathed  sabres  l^at  nang  there,  uplo6ped  on  the  wall ; 
Hml  the  scabbard  aside ;  yield  the  blade  to  my  clasp ; 
Do  you  see,  with  one  hand  how  I  poise  it  and  grasp 
l%e  rough  iron-bound  hilt  f    With  this  long  hissing  sweep 
I  haye  smitten  fhll  many  a  fbeman  with  sleep- 
That  forlorn,  final  sleep !    God !  what  memories  ding 
To  those  gallant  old  times  when  we  fought  'gainst  tke  King. 

Paul  H.  Hatnb. 


THE    LAUREL     BUSH 

BY  THB  AUTHOR  OF  <' JOHN  HAT.TFAX,  QKSmJOiAS," 


PART  n. 


rIE  ''oTery  day^  on  which  Mr.  Roy  had 
reckoned  for  seeing  his  friend,  or  what- 
'soever  else  he  considered  Miss  Williams  to 
be,  proved  a  failure.  Her  yonngest  pupil 
fell  ill,  and  she  was  kept  beside  him,  and 
away  from  the  school-room,  until  the  doctor 
could  decide  whether  the  illness  was  infec- 
tious or  not.  It  turned  out  to  be  very  tri- 
fling— a  most  trivial  thing  altogether,  yet 
weighted  with  a  pain  most  difficult  to  bear, 
a  sense  of  fatali1»y  that  almost  overwhelmed 
one  person  at  least.  What  the  other  felt 
she  did  not  know.  He  eame  duly  as  usual ; 
she  watohed  him  oome  and  go^  and  some- 
times he  turned  and  they  exchanged  a  greet- 
ing from  the  window.  But  beyond  that,  she 
had  to  take  all  passively.  What  could  she, 
only  a  woman,  do  or  say  or  plan  f  Nothing. 
Women's  business  is  to  sit  down  and  endure. 

She  had  eounted  these  days — Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday — 
as  if  they  had  been  years.  And  now  they 
were  all  gone,  had  fled  like  minutes,  fled 
emptily  away.  A  few  fragmentary  facts 
she  had  had  to  feed  on,  communicated  by 
the  boys  in  their  rough  talk. 

^*  Mr.  Boy  was  rather  cross  to-day." 

"  Not  CTOSS,  Dick— only  dulL" 

"McBoy  asked  why  David  did  not  come 
in  to  lessons,  and  said  he  hoped  he  would  be 
better  by  Saturday." 

'^  Mr.  Boy  aaid  gix>d-by  to  us  all,  and  gave 
us  each  aom^hing  to  remember  him  by  when 


he  was  out.  in  India.  Did  Miss  Williams 
know  he  waa  going  out  to  India  f  Oh,  how 
jolly!" 

"  Yes,  and  he  saUs  next  week,  and  the 
name  of  his  ship  is  t)ie  Qmen  qf  the  Souik, 
and  he  geea  by  Liverpool  instead  of  South- 
ampton, because  it  costs  leas ;  and  he  leaves 
St.  Andrews  on  Monday  morning." 
*  "  Are  you  sure  he  said  Monday  morning  f ' 
For  that  was  Saturday  night. 

**  Certain,  because  he  has  to  get  his  outfit 
still.    Oh,  what  fun  it  must  be !" 

And  the  boys  went  on,  greatly  excited, 
r^ieating  every  thing  Mr.  Boy  had  told  them 
— for  he  had  made  them  fond  of  him,  even 
in  those  few  months — expatiating  with  de- 
light on  his  future  career,  as  a  merchant  or 
something,  they  did  not  quite  know  what ; 
but  no  doubt  it  would  be  far  nicer  and  more 
amusing  than  stopping  at  home  and  grind- 
ing forever  over  horrid  hooka.  Didn't  Miss 
Williams  think  so  f 

Miss  Williams  only  smiled.  She  knew 
how  all  his  life  he  had  loved  ''those  horrid 
books,"  preferring  them  to  pleasure,  recre- 
ation, almost  to  daily  bread;  how  he  had 
lived  on  the  hope  that  one  day  he— bom 
only  a  fEumtier's  son — ^might  do  something, 
write  something.  "  I  also  am  of  Arcadia." 
He  might  have  done  it  or  not — the  genius 
may  or  may  not  have  been  there ;  but  the 
ambition  eertainly  was.  Could  he  have 
thrown  it  all  aside  f    And  wh vt 
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Not  for  mere  love  of  money;  she  knew 
bim  too  well  for  that.  He  was  a  thoioagh 
bookworm,  simple  in  all  his  tastes  and  hab- 
its— simple  almost  to  penorionsness ;  bat  it 
was  a  penuriousuess  bom  of  hard  fortunes, 
and  he  never  allowed  it  to  affect  any  body 
but  himself.  Still,  there  was  no  doubt  he 
did  not  care  for  money,  or  luxury,  or  world- 
ly position — any  of  the  things  that  lesser 
men  count  large  enough  to  work  and  strug- 
gle and  die  for.  To  give  up  the  pursuits 
he  loved,  deliberately  to  choose  others,  to 
change  his  whole  life  thus,  and  expatriate 
himself,  as  it  were,  for  years — perhaps  for 
always — why  did  he  do  it,  or  for  whom  t 

Was  it  for  a  woman?  Was  it  for  her  t  If 
ever,  in  those  long  empty  days  and  wakeful 
nights,  this  last  thought  entered  Fortune's 
mind,  she  stifled  it  as  something  which,  once 
to  have  fully  believed  and  then  disbelieved, 
would  have  killed  her. 

That  she  should  have  done  the  like  for 
him — that  or  any  thing  else  involving  any 
amount  of  heroism  or  self-sacrifice — well,  it 
was  natural,  right ;  but  that  he  should  do  it 
for  her  t  That  he  should  change  his  whole 
purpose  of  life  that  he  might  be  able  to 
marry  quickly,  to  shelter  in  his  bosom  a 
poor  girl  who  was  not  able  to  fight  the  world 
as  a  man  could,  the  thing — ^not  so  very  im- 
possible, after  all — seemed  to  her  almost  in- 
credible I  And  yet  (I  am  telling  a  mere  love 
story,  remember — a  foolish,  innocent  love 
story,  without  apologizing  for  either  the  fol- 
ly or  the  innocence)  sometimes  she  was  so 
far  '^lefk  to  herself,"  as  the  Scotch  say,  that 
she  did  believe  it :  in  the  still  twilights,  in 
the  wakeful  nights,  in  the  one  solitary  half 
hour  of  intense  relief,  when,  all  her  boys  be- 
ing safe  in  bed,  she  rushed  out  into  the  gar- 
den under  the  silent  stars  to  sob,  to  moan, 
to  speak  out  loud  words  which  nobody  could 
possibly  hear. 

"  He  is  going  away,  and  I  shall  never  see 
him  again.  And  I  love  him — ^love  him  bet- 
ter than  any  thing  in  all  this  world.  I 
couldn't  help  it — ^he  couldn't  help  it.  But, 
oh!  it's  hard— hard!" 

And  then,  altogether  breaking  down,  she 
would  begin  to  cry  like  a  child.  She  miss- 
ed him  so,  even  this  week,  after  having  for 
weeks  and  months  been  with  him  every  day ; 
but  it  was  less  like  a  girl  missing  her  lover 
— ^who  was,  after  all,  not  her  lover — ^than 
a  child  mourning  helplessly  for  the  familiar 
voice,  the  guiding,  helpfbl  hand.  With  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  Fortune  Williams  was 
an  independent,  energetic  woman,  self-con- 
tained, brave,  and  strong,  as  a  solitary  gov- 
erness had  need  to  be;  but  beside  Robert 
Roy  she  felt  like  a  child^  and  she  cried  for 
him  like  a  child, 

*'Aiid  with  no  langnage  bat  a  cry.** 

So  the  week  ended  and  Sunday  came, 
kept  at  Mrs.  DaUiel's  like  the  Scotch  Sun- 


days of  twenty  years  ago.  No  visitor  ever 
entered  the  house,  wherein  all  the  meals 
were  cold  and  the  blinds  drawn  dCown,  as  if 
for  a  funeral.  The  family  went  to  church 
for  the  entire  day,  St.  Andrews  being  too 
far  off  for  any  return  home  **  between  ser- 
mons." Usually  one  servant  was  left  in 
charge,  turn  and  turn  about ;  but  this  Sun- 
day Mrs.  Dalziel,  having  put  the  governess 
in  the  nurse's  place  beside  the  ailing  child, 
thought  shrewdly  she  might  as  well  put 
her  iu  the  servant's  place  too,  and  let  her 
take  charge  of  the  kitchen  fire  as  well  ae 
of  little  David.  Being  English,  Miss  Will- 
iams was  not  so  exact  about ''  ordinances" 
as  a  Scotchwoman  would  have  been ;  so  Mrs. 
Dalziel  had  no  hesitation  in  asking  her  to 
remain  at  home  alone  the  whole  day  in 
charge  of  her  pupiL 

Thus  faded.  Fortune  thought,  her  last 
hope  of  seeing  Robert  Roy  again,  either  at 
church — where  he  usually  sat  in  the  Dalziel 
pew,  by  the  old  lady's  request,  to  make  the 
boys  "  behave"— or  walking  down  the  street, 
where  he  sometimes  took  the  two  eldest  to 
eat  their  **  piece"  at  his  lodgings.  All  was 
now  ended ;  yet  on  the  hope — or  dread— of 
this  last  Sunday  she  had  hung,  she  now  felt 
with  what  intensity,  till  it  was  gone. 

Fortune  was  the  kind  of  woman  who, 
were  it  given  her  to  fight,  could  fight  to 
the  death,  against  fate  or  circumstances; 
but  when  her  part  was  simply  passive,  she 
could  also  endure.  Not,  as  some  do,  with 
angry  grief  or  futile  resistance,  but  with  a 
quiet  patience  so  complete  that  only  a  very  ' 
quick  eye  would  have  found  out  she  was 
suffering  at  all. 

Little  David  did  not,  certainly.  When, 
hour  after  hour,  she  sat  by  his  sofa,  inter- 
esting him  as  best  she  could  in  the  dull 
"good"  books  which  alone  were  allowed  of 
Sundays,  and  then  passing  into  word-of- 
mouth  stories — the  beanti^  Bible  stories 
over  which  her  own  voice  trembled  while 
she  told  them — ^Ruth,  with  her  piteous  cry, 
"  Whither  thou  goest,I  will  go ;  where  thou 
diest,  I  will  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried ;" 
Jonathan,  whose  soul  "  clave  to  the  soul  of 
David,  and  Jonathan  loved  him  as  his  own 
soul"— all  those  histories  of  passionate  fidel- 
ity and  agonized  parting — ^for  every  sort  of 
Itfve  is  essentially  the  same— how  they  went 
to  her  very  heart! 

Oh,  the  awful  quietness  of  that  Sunday, 
that  Sabbath  which  was  not  rest,  in  which 
the  hours  crawled  on  in  sunshiny  stillness, 
neither  voices  nor  steps  nor  sounds  of  any 
kind  breaking  the  death-like  hush  of  every 
thing.  At  length  the  boy  fell  asleep;  and 
then  Fortune  seemed  to  wake  up  for  the 
first  time  to  the  full  consciousness  of  what 
was  and  what  was  about  to  be. 

All  of  a  sudden  she  heard  steps  on  the 
gravel  below;  then  the  hall  bell  rang 
through  the  silent  house.    She  knew  who 
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it  was  eren  before  she  opened  the  door  and 
saw  him  standing  there. 

^  May  I  come  in  t  They  told  me  yon  were 
keeping  housed  alone,  and  I  said  I  should 
Just  walk  over  to  bid  yon  and  Davie  good- 
by." 

Boy's  manner  was  grave  and  matter-of- 
fset— a  little  constrained,  perhaps,  bnt  not 
mnoh — and  he  looked  so  exceedingly  pale 
and  tired  that,  without  any  hesitation,  she 
took  him  into  the  school-room,  where  they 
were,  sitting,  and  gave  him  the  ann-ohair 
by  Davie's  aofs. 

"  Yes,  I  own  to  being  rather  overdone ;  I 
have  had  so  mnch  to  arrange,  for  I  must 
leave  here  to-morrow,  as  I  think  yon  know." 

*^Tlie  boys  told  me." 

''  I  tiionght  they  wookL  I  should  have 
done  it  myself^  bnt  every  day  I  hoped  to  see 
yoQ.  It  was  this  little  fellow's  fault,  I  sup- 
pose," patting  Davie's  head.  ''He  seems 
quite  well  now,  and  as  jolly  as  possible. 
Ton  don't  know  what  it  is  to  say  <  Good-by,' 
David,  my  son." 

Mr.  Boy,  who  always  got  on  well  with 
children,  had  a  trick  of  calling  his  younger 
pupils ''My  son." 

"  Why  do  you  say  'Good-by*  at  all,  then  t" 
asked  the  child,  a  mischievous  but  winning 
young  scamp  of  six  or  seven,  who  had  as 
many  tricks  as  a  monkey  or  a  magpie.  In 
fact,  in  chattering  and  hiding  things  he  was 
nearly  as  bad  as  a  magpie,  and  the  torment 
of  his  govemees's  life ;  yet  she  was  fond  of 
him.  "  Why  do  you  bid  us  good-by,  Mr. 
Boyt  Why  don't  you  stay  always  with 
Miss  Williams  and  me  f ' 

"  I  wish  to  Ood  I  could." 

8he  heard  that,  heard  it  distinctly,  though 
it  was  spoken  beneath  his  breath ;  and  she 
lelt  the  look,  turned  for  one  moment  upon 
her  as  she  stood  by  the  window.  She  never 
forgot  either — ^never,  as  long  as  she  lived. 
Some  words,  some  looks,  can  deceive,  per- 
haps quite  unconsciously,  by  being  either 
BDore  demonstrative  than  was  meant,  or  the 
exaggeration  of  coldness  to  hide  its  oppo- 
site ;  but  sometimes  a  glance,  a  tone,  be- 
trays, or  rather  reveals,  the  real  truth  in  a 
manner  that  nothing  afterward  can  ever 
fUsify.  For  one  instant,  one  instant  only. 
Fortune  felt  sure,  quite  sure,  that  in  some 
way  or  other  she  was  very  dear  to  Robert 
Boy.  If  the  next  minute  he  had  taken  her 
into  his  arms,  and  said  or  looked  the  words 
which,  to  an  earnest-minded^  sincere  man 
like  him,  constitute  a  pledge  for  life,  never 
to  be  disannulled  or  denied,  she  could  hard- 
ly have  felt  more  completely  his  own. 

But  he  did  not  say  them ;  he  said  nothing 
mX  all;  sat  leaning  his  head  on  his  han^ 
with  an  expression  so  weary,  so  sad,  that  all 
the  ooaxing  ways  of  little  Davie  could  hard- 
ly win  firom  him  more  than  a  faint  smile. 
He  looked  so  old,  too,  and  he  was  bnt  Just 
tibirtj.    Only  thirty— only  twenty-five ;  and 


yet  these  two  were  bearing,  seemed  to  have 
borne  for  years,  the  burden  of  life,  feeling 
all  its  hardships  and  none  of  its  sweetnesses. 
Would  things  ever  change  t  Would  he  have 
the  courage  (it  was  his  part,  not  hers)  to 
make  them  change,  at  least  in  one  way,  by 
bringing  about  that  heart-union  which  to 
all  pure  and  true  natures  is  consolation  for 
every  human  woe  t 

"I  wonder,"  he  said,  sitting  down  and 
taking  David  on  his  knee — "  I  wonder  if  it 
is  best  to  bear  things  one's  self,  or  to  let  an- 
other share  the  burden  f 

Easily— oh,  how  easily! — could  Fortune 
have  answered  this — ^have  told  him  that, 
whether  he  wished  it  or  not,  two  did  really 
bear  his  burdens,  and  perhaps  the  one  who 
bore  it  secretly  and  idlently  had  not  the 
lightest  share.  But  she  did  not  speak :  it 
was  not  possible. 

"  Ho  w  shall  I  hear  of  you,  Miss  Williams  r 
he  said,  after  a  long  silence.  "  You  are  not 
likely  to  leave  the  Dalziel  family  f 

"  No,"  she  answered ;  "  and  if  I  did,  I  could 
always  be  heard  of,  the  Dalziels  are  so  well 
known  hereabouts.  Still,  a  poor  wander- 
ing governess  easUy  drops  out  of  people's 
memory." 

"  And  a  poor  wandering  tutor  too.  But  I 
am  not  a  tutor  any  more,  and  I  hope  I  shall 
not  be  poor  long.  Friends  can  not  lose  one 
another;  such  friends  as  you  and  I  have 
been.  I  will  take  care  we  shall  not  do  it, 
that  is,  if —  Bnt  never  mind  that.  Tou 
have  been  very  good  to  me,  and  I  have  often 
bothered  you  very  much,  I  fear.  You  will 
be  almost  glad  to  get  rid  of  me." 

She  might  have  turned  upon  him  eyes 
swimming  with  tears — ^woman's  tears — ^that 
engine  of  power  which  they  say  no  man  can 
ever  resist ;  but  I  tliink,  if  so,  a  woman  like 
Fortune  would  have  scorned  to  use  it. 
Those  poor  weary  eyes,  which  could  weep 
oceans  alone  under  the  stars,  were  perfectly 
dry  now^-dry,  and  fastened  on  the  ground, 
as  she  replied,  in  a  grave  steady  voice, 

"  You  do  not  really  believe  that,  else  you 
would  never  have  said  it." 

Her  composure  must  have  surprised  him, 
for  he  looked  suddenly  up,  then  begged  her 
pardon.  "  I  did  not  hurt  you,  surely  t  We 
must  not  part  with  the  least  shadow  of  un- 
kindness  between  us." 

"  No."  She  offered  her  hand,  and  he  took 
it — gently,  affectionately,  but  only  affection- 
ately. The  one  step  beyond  affection,  which 
leads  into  another  world,  another  life,  he 
seemed  determined  not  to  pass. 

For  at  least  half  an  hour  he  sat  there  with 
David  on  his  knee,  or  rising  up  restlessly  to 
pace  the  room  with  David  on  his  shoulder; 
but  apparently  not  desiring  the  child's  ab- 
sence, rather  wishing  to  keep  him  as  a  sort 
of  barrier.  Against  what  t — himself  t  And 
so  minute  after  minute  slipped  by;  and  Miss 
I  Williams,  sitting  in  her  place  by  the  win- 
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dow,  already  saw,  dotting  the  Links,  gronp 
after  group  of  the  afternoon  chnroh-goers 
wandering  quietly  home-Hio  quietly,  so  hap- 
pily, fathers  and  mothers  and  children,  com- 
panions and  friends — ^for  whom  was  no  part- 
ing and  no  pain. 

Mr.  Roy  suddenly  took  out  his  watch. 
"  I  must  go  now ;  I  see  I  have  spent  all  but 
my  last  five  minutes.  Good-by,  David,  my 
lad ;  you'll  be  a  big  man,  maybe,  when  I 
see  you  again.  Miss  Williams"  (standing 
before  her  with  an  expression  on  his  face 
such  as  she  had  never  seen  before), ''  befbre 
I  go  there  was  a  question  I  had  determined 
to  ask  you — a  purely  ethical  question  which 
a  friend  of  mine  has  been  putting  to  me, 
and  I  could  not  answer ;  that  is,  I  could, 
from  the  man's  side,  the  worldly  side.  A 
woman  might  think  differently.'' 

"What  is  it  r 

"  Simply  this.  If  a  man  has  not  a  half- 
penny, ought  he  to  ask  a  woman  to  share 
itt  Rather  an  Irish  way  of  putting  the 
matter,"  with  a  laugh,  not  without  bitter- 
ness, "  but  you  understand.  Ought  he  not 
to  wait  till  he  has  at  least  something  to  of- 
fer besides  himself?  Is  it  not  mean,  selfish, 
cowardly,  to  bind  a  woman  to  all  the  chances 
or  mischances  of  his  lot,  instead  of  fighting 
it  out  alone  like  a  man  t  My  friend  thinks 
80,  and  I — I  agree  with  him." 

"Then  why  did. you  ask  mef 

The  words,  though  low  and  dear,  were 
cold  and  sharp—shiurp  with  almost  unbear- 
able pain.  Every  atom  of  pride  in  her  was 
roused.  Whether  he  loved  her  and  would 
not  tell  her  so,  or  loved  some  other  woman 
and  wished  her  to  know  it,  it  was  aD  the 
same.  He  was  evidently  determined  to  go 
away  free  and  leave  her  free ;  and  perhaps 
many  sensible  men  or  women  would  say  he 
was  right  in  so  doing. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  almost  hum- 
bly. "  I  ought  not  to  have  spoken  of  this 
at  alL  I  ought  Just  to  have  said  'Oood- 
by,'  and  nothing  more."  And  he  took  her 
hand. 

There  was  on  it  one  ring,  not  very  vain- 
able,  but  she  always  liked  to  wear  it,  as  it 
had  belonged  to  her  mother.  Robert  Roy 
drew  it  off,  and  put  it  deliberately  into  his 
pocket. 

"Give  me  this;  yon  shall  have  it  back 
again  when  I  am  dead,  or  you  are  married, 
whichever  happens  fint.  Do  yon  under- 
stand?" 

Putting  David  aside  (indeed,  he  seemed 
for  the  first  time  to  forget  the  boy's  pres- 
ence), he  took  her  by  the  two  hands  and 
looked  down  into  her  face.  Apparently  he 
read  something  there,  something  which 
startled  him,  almost  shocked  him. 

"  God  forgive  me !"  he  muttered,  and 
stood  irresolute. 

Irresolution,  alas  I  too  late;  for  Just  then 
all  the  three  Dalziel  boys  rushed  into  the 


house  and  the  school-room,  followed  by  their 
grandmother.  The  old  lady  looked  a  good 
deal  surprised,  perhaps  a  little  displeased, 
from  one  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Roy  perceived  it,  and  reoovered  him- 
self in  an  instant,  letting  go  Fortune's  hands 
and  placing  himself  in  fitmt  of  her,  between 
her  and  Mrs.  DalzieL  Long  afterward  she 
remembered  that  trivial  act — ^remembeied 
it  with  the  tender  gratitude  of  the  protect- 
ed toward  the  protector,  if  nothing  more. 

"  Yon  see,  I  came,  as  I  told  yon  I  should, 
if  possible,  to  bid  Miss  Williams  good-by, 
and  wee  Davie.  Tliey  both  kindly  admit- 
ted me,  and  we  have  had  half  an  hour'^ 
merry  chat,  have  we  not,  Davie  f  Now,  my 
man,  good-by."  He  took  up  tiie  little  fel- 
low and  kissed  him,  and  then  extended  his 
hand.  "Good-by,  Miss  Williams.  I  hope 
your  little  pupils  will  value  you  as  you  de- 
serve." 

Then,  with  a  courteous  and  formal  fare- 
well to  the  old  lady,  aaid  a  most  uproarious 
one  from  the  boys,  he  went  to  the  door,  but 
turned  round,  saying  to  the  eldest  boy,  dis- 
tinctly and  dearly — ^though  she  was  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  room,  she  heard,  and  was 
sure  he  meant  her  to  hear,  every  word : 

"  By-the-bye,  Arehy,  there  is  something 
I  was  about  to  explain  to  Miss  Williams. 
Tell  her  I  will  write  it.  She  is  quite  sure 
to  have  a  letter  from  me  to-monow— no,  on 
Tuesday  morning." 

And  so  he  went  away,  bravely  and 
cheerily,  the  boys  accompanying  him  to  the 
gate,  and  shouting  and  waving  their  hats 
to  him  as  he  crossed  the  Links,  until  their 
grandmother  reprovingly  suggested  that  it 
was  Sunday. 

"  But  Mr.  Roy  does  not  go  off  to  India  ev- 
ery Sunday.  Hurrah  I  I  wish  we  w«re  all 
going  too.    Three  cheers  for  Mr.  Roy." 

"  Mr.  Roy  is  a  very  fine  fellow,  and  I  hope 
he  will  do  well,"  said  Mrs.  DaMel,  touched 
by  their  enthusiasm ;  also  by  some  dd 
memories,  for,  like  many  St.  Andrews  folk, 
she  was  strongly  linked  with  India,  «id 
had  sent  off  one-half  of  her  numeroos  £un- 
ily  to  live  or  die  there.  There  was  some- 
thing like  a  tear  in  her  old  eyes,  though  not 
far  the  young  tutor;  but  it  efibctnally  kept 
her  frt)m  either  looking  at  or  thinking  of 
the  governess.  And  she  forgot  them  both 
immediately.  They  were  merely  the  tutor 
and  the  governess. 

As  for  the  \ioj%,  they  diatteied  vehe- 
mently all  tea-time  about  Mr.  Roy,  and  their 
envy  of  the  " Jollj^'  life  he  was  going  to ; 
then  their  minds  turned  to  their  own  af- 
fairs, and  there  was  ailence* 

The  kind  of  silence,  most  of  ns  know  it, 
when  any  one  belonging  t-o  a  hfirmehold,  or 
very  familiar  there j  ^*h  s  ;iwny  on  a  long 
indefinite  absence.  At  fu^t  tbef«  b  littk 
consciousness  of  aboenru  at  s»ll ;  we  are  s<i 
constantly  expecting  the  door  to  1^  < 
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for  the  cuBtamary  presence  that  we  scarce- 
ly even  miss  the  known  voice,  or  laee,  or 
liand.  By-and-by,  however,  we  do  miss  it, 
ttnd  there  comes  a  general,  lend,  shallow 
y  lamentation,  which  soon  cnree  its^,  and 
implies  an  easy  and  comfortable  foigetfol- 
ness  before  long.  Except  with  some,  or  poe* 
sibly  only  one,  who  is,  most  likely,  the  one 
who  has  never  been  heard  to  ntter  a  word 
of  regret,  or  seen  to  shed  a  single  tear. 

Miss  Williams,  now  left  sole  mistress  in 
the  school'^oom,  gave  her  lessons  as  nsnal 
there  that  Monday  morning,  and  walked 
with  ^  the  four  boys  on  the  Links  all  affcer^ 
noon.  It  was  a  very  bright  day,  as  beanti- 
fnl  as  Snnday  had  been,  and  they  communi- 
cated to  her  ^e  interesting  facts,  learned  at 
golfing  that  momiDg,  that  Mr.  Boy  and  his 
poitmaotean  had  been  seen  at  Lenchars  on 
tiie  way  to  Bamtisland,  and  that  he  would 
likely  have  a  good  crossing,  as  the  sea  was 
very.  calm.  There  had  lately  been  some 
equinoctial  gales,  which  had  interested  the 
boys  unasingly,  and  they  calculated  with 
ingenious  pertinacity  whether  such  gales 
were  likely  to  occur  again  when  Mr.  Boy 
was  in  the  Bay  cft  Biscay,  and,  if  his  ship 
were  wrecked,  what  he  would  be  supposed 
to  de.  They  were  quite  sure  he  would  con- 
duct himsehT  with  great  heroism,  perhaps 
esei^  on  a  ringle  plank,  or  a  raft  made  by 
his  own  hands,  and  they  consulted  Miss 
Williams,  who  of  course  was  a  peripatetic 
cyclopedia  of  all  scholastic  information,  as 
to  which  -port  in  France  or  Spain  he  was 
Ukriy  to  be  drifted  to,  sujyposing  this  ex- 
citing event  did  happen. 

She  answered  their  questions  with  her 
usual  ready  kindliness.  She  felt  like  a  per^ 
son  in  a  dream,  yet  a  not  unhappy  dream, 
for  she  still  heard  the  voice,  still  felt  the 
clasp  of  the  strong,  tender,  sustaining  hands. 
And  to-morrow  would  be  Tuesday. 

Tuesday  was  a  wet  morning.  The  bright 
da3rs  were  done.  Soon  after  dawn  Fortune 
had  woke  up  and  watched  the  sunrise,  till 
a  chill  fog  crept  over  the  sea  and  blotted 
it  out ;  then  gradually  blotted  out  the  land 
also,  the  Links,  the  town,  every  thing.  A 
regular  St.  Andrews  ^  haar ;''  and  St.  An- 
drews people  know  what  that  is.  Miss 
Williams  had  seen  it  onee  or  twice  before, 
but  never  so  bad  as  this — blighting,  pene- 
trating, and  so  dense  that  you  could  hardly 
see  your  hand  before  you. 

But  Fortune  scarcely  felt  it.  She  9Bid  to 
herself; "  To-day  is  Tuesday,"  which  meant 
nothing  to  any  one  else,  every  thing  to  her. 
For  she  knew  the  absolute  faithfb^ess,  the 
careful  accuracy,  in  great  things  and  small, 
with  which  she  had  to  do.  If  Robert  Roy 
•aid, "  I  will  write  on  such  a  day,"  he  was 
as  sure  to  write  as  that  the  day  would  dawn ; 
that  is,  so  fiftr  as  his  own  will  went;  and 
will,  not  circumstance,  is  the  strongest  agent 
in  this  world. 


Therefore  die  waited  quietly  for  tiie  post- 
man's horn.    It  sounded  at  last. 

**  111  go,"^  cried  Arehy.  "  Just  look  at  the 
haar  I  I  shall  have  to  grope  my  way  to  the 
gate." 

He  came  bade,  after  what  seemed  an  al- 
most endless  time,  rubbing  his  head,  and  de- 
claring he  had  nearly  blinded  himself  by 
running  right  into  the  laurel  bush. 

**  I  couldn't  see  for  the  fog.  I  only  hope 
Fve  left  none  of  the  letters  behind.  No,  no ; 
all  right.  Such  a  lot !  It's  the  Indian  maiL 
There's  for  you,  and  you,  boys."  He  dealt 
them  out  with  a  meiry,  careless  hand. 

There  was  no  letter  for  Miss  Williams — a 
circumstance  so  usual  that  nobody  noticed 
it  or  her,  as  she  sat  silent  in  her  comer,  while 
the  children  read  noisily  and  gayly  the  let- 
ters from  their  far-away  parents. 

Her  letter— what  had  befEdlen  it  t  Had 
he  forgotten  to  write  t  But  Robert  Roy 
never  forgot  any  thing.  Kor  did  he  delay 
any  thing  that  he  could  possibly  do  at  the 
time  he  promiMd.  He  was  one  of  the  very 
few  people  in  this  world  who  in  small  things 
as  in  great  are  absolutely  reliable.  It  seem- 
ed so  impossible  to  believe  he  had  not  writ- 
ten, when  he  said  he  would,  that,  as  a  last 
hope,  she  stole  out  with  a  plaid  over  her 
head  and  crept  through  the  side  walks  of 
the  garden,  almost  groping  her  way  through 
the  fog,  and,  like  Arohy,  stumbling  over  the 
low  bouf^  of  the  laurel  bush  to  the  letter- 
box it  held.  Her  trembling  hands  felt  in 
every  comer,  but  no  letter  was  there. 

She  went  wearily  back;  weary  at  heart, 
but  patient  stilL  A  love  like  hers,  sdf-ex- 
istent  and  sufficient  to  itself;  is  very  patient, 
quite  unlike  the  other  and  more  common 
form  of  the  passion ;  not  love,  but  a  diseased 
craving  to  be  loved,  which  creates  a  thou- 
sand imaginary  miseries  and  wrongs.  Sharp 
was  her  pain,  poor  girl ;  but  she  was  not  an- 
gry, and  after  her  first  stab  of  disappoint- 
ment her  courage  rose.  All  was  well  with 
him ;  he  had  been  seen  cheerily  starting  for 
Edinburgh;  and  her  own  temporary  snfi'ering 
was  a  comparatively  small  thing.  It  could 
not  last :  tiie  letter  would  come  to-morrow. 

But  it  did  not,  nor  the  next  day,  nor  the 
next.  On  the  fourth  day  her  heart  felt  like 
to  break. 

I  think,  of  all  pangs  not  mortal,  few  are 
worse  than  this  small  silent  agony  of  wait- 
ing for  the  post ;  letting  all  the  day's  hope 
climax  upon  a  single  minute,  which  passes 
by,  and  the  hope  with  it,  and  then  comes 
another  day  of  dumb  endurance,  if  not  de- 
spair. Tliis  even  with  ordinary  letters  upon 
which  any  thing  of  moment  depends.  With 
others,  such  as  this  letter  of  Robert  Roy's — 
let  us  not  speak  of  it.  ScHue  may  imagine, 
others  may  have  known,  a  similar  suspense. 
They  will  understand  why,  long  years  after^ 
ward,  Fortune  Williams  was  heard  to  say, 
with  a  quiver  of  the  lip  that  coul^  have  told 
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its  bitter  tale, "  No ;  when  I  have  a  letter  to 
write,  I  never  put  off  writing  it  for  a  aingle 
day." 

Ab  these  days  wore  on — ^these  orael  days, 
never  remembered  withont  a  shiver  of  pain, 
and  of  wonder  that  she  ooold  have  lived 
through  them  at  all — ^the  whole  fabric  of 
reasons,  arguments,  excuses,  that  she  had 
built  up,  tried  so  eagerly  to  build  up,  for 
him  and  herself,  gradually  crumbled  away. 
Had  she  altogether  misapprehended  the  pur- 
port of  his  promised  letter?  Was  it  just 
some  ordinary  note,  about  her  boys  and  their 
studies  perhaps,  which,  after  all,  he  had  not 
thought  it  worth  while  to  write  t  Tet  sure- 
ly it  was  worth  while,  if  only  to  send  a  kind- 
ly and  courteous  farewell  to  a  friend,  after 
so  close  an  intimacy  and  in  face  of  so  indef- 
inite a  separation. 

A  friend  t  Only  a  fHendf  Words  may 
deceive,  eyes  seldom  can.  And  there  had 
been  love  in  his  eyes.  Not  mere  liking,  but 
actual  love.  She  had  seen  it,  felt  it,  with 
that  almost  unerring  instinct  that  women 
have,  whether  they  return  the  love  or  not. 
hk  the  latter  case,  they  seldom  doubt  it;  in 
the  former,  they  often  do. 

''Could  I  have  been  mistaken f  she 
thought,  with  a  burning  pang  of  shame. 
''Oh,  why  did  he  not  speak— -Just  one  word  t 
After  that,  I  could  have  borne  any  thing.'' 

But  he  had  not  spoken,  he  had  not  writ- 
ten. He  had  let  himself  diop  out  of  her  life 
as  completely  as  a  falling  star  drops  out  of 
the  sky,  a  sMp  sinks  down  in  mid-ocean,  or 
— any  other  poetical  simile,  used  under  such 
circumstances  by  romantic  people. 

Fortune  Williams  was  not  romantic ;  at 
least,  what  romance  was  in  her  lay  deep 
down,  and  came  out  in  act  rather  than  word. 
She  neither  wept  nor  raved  nor  cultivated 
any  external  signs  of  a  breaking  heart.  A 
little  paler  she  grew,  a  little  quieter,  but 
nobody  observed  this :  indeed,  it  came  to  be 
one  of  her  deepest  causes  of  thankfulness 
that  there  was  nobody  to  observe  any  thing 
— ^that  she  had  no  living  soul  belonging  to 
her,  neither  father,  mother,  brother,  nor  sis- 
ter, to  pity  her  or  to  blame  him ;  since  to 
think  him  either  blamable  or  blamed  would 
have  been  the  sharpest  torture  she  could 
have  known. 

She  was  saved  that  and  some  few  other 
things  by  being  only  a  governess,  instead 
of  one  of  Fate's  cherished  darlings,  nestled  in 
a  family  home.  She  had  no  time  to  grieve, 
except  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  "  the  rain 
was  on  the  roof."  It  so  happened  that,  after 
the  haar,  there  set  in  a  season  of  continuous, 
sullen,  depressing  rain.  But  at  night-time, 
and  for  the  ten  minutes  between  post  hour 
and  lesson  hour — which  she  generally  pass- 
ed in  her  own  room — if  her  mother,  who 
died  when  she  was  ten  years  old,  could  have 
seen  her,  she  would  have  said,  "My  poor 
chUd!" 


Bobert  Boy  had  once  involuntarily  called 
her  so,  when  by  accident  one  of  her  rough 
boys  hurt  her  hand,  and  he  himself  bound  it 
up,  with  the  indescribable  tenderness  which 
the  strong  only  know  how  to  show  or  feeL 
Well  she  remembered  this;  indeed,  almost 
every  thing  he  had  said  or  done  came  back 
upon  her  now — ^vividly,  as  we  recall  the 
words  and  looks  of  the  dead— mingled  with 
such  a  hungering  pain,  such  a  cruel  "miss'' 
of  him,  daily  and  hourly,  his  companionship, 
help,  counsel,  every  thing  she  had  lacked  i^ 
her  life,  and  never  found  but  with  him  and 
from  him.  And  he  was  gone,  had  broken 
his  promise,  had  left  her  withont  a  single 
farewell  word. 

That  he  had  oared  for  her,  in  some  sort 
of  way,  she  was  certain ;  for  he  was  one  of 
those  who  never  say  a  word  too  large— nay, 
he  usually  said  much  less  than  he  felt. 
Whatever  he  had  felt  for  her — whether 
friendship,  affection,  love— must  have  been 
true.  There  was  in  his  nature  intense  re- 
serve, but  no  falseness,  no  insincerity,  not 
an  atom  of  pretense  of  any  kind. 

If  he  did  love  her,  why  not  tell  her  sot 
What  was  there  to  hinder  himt  Nothing, 
except  that  strange  notion  of  the  "dishon- 
orableness"  of  asldng  a  woman's  love  when 
one  has  nothing  but  love  to  give  her  in  re- 
turn. This,  even,  he  had  seemed  at  the  last 
to  have  set  aside,  as  if  he  could  not  go  awi^ 
without  speaking.    And  yet  he  did  it. 

Perhaps  he  thought  she  did  not  care  fbr 
himf  He  had  once  said  a  man  ought  to 
feel  quite  sure  of  a  woman  before  he  asked 
her.  Also,  that  he  should  never  ask  twice, 
since,  if  she  did  not  know  her  own  mind 
then,  she  never  would  know  it,  and  such  a 
woman  was  the  worst  possible  bargain  a 
man  could  make  in  marriage. 

Not  know  her  own  mind!  Alas,  poor 
soul,  Fortune  knew  it  only  too  well.  In 
that  dreadful  fortnight  it  was  "borne  in 
upon  her,"  as  pious  people  say,  that  though 
she  felt  kindly  to  all  human  beings,  the  one 
human  being  who  was  necessary  to  her — 
without  whom  her  life  might  be  busy,  in- 
deed, and  useful,  but  never  peridot,  an  en- 
durance instead  of  a  Joy — was  this  young 
man,  as  solitary  as  herself,  as  poor,  as  hacd- 
working ;  good,  gentle,  brave  Bobert  Boy. 

Oh,  why  had  they  not  come  together,  heait 
to  heart — Just  they  two,  so  alone  in  the  world 
— and  ever  after  belonged  to  one  another, 
helping,  comforting,  and  strengthening  one 
another,  even  though  it  had  been  years  and 
years  before  they  were  married  f 

"  If  only  he  had  loved  me,  and  told  me  so  P 
was  her  bitter  cry.  "  I  could  have  waited 
for  him  all  my  life  long,  earned  my  bread 
ever  so  hardly,  and  quite  alone,  if  only  I 
might  have  had  a  right  to  him,  and  been  his 
comfort,  as  he  was  mine.    But  now — ^now — ** 

Yet  still  she  waited,  looking  f(tMrward  daily 
to  that  dreadful  post  hour ;  a^d  when  it  had 
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gooe  by,  nenring  henelf  to  endure  until  to- 
morrow. At  last  hope,  alowly  dying,  was 
killed  oatright. 

One  day  at  tea-time  the  boys  blurted  out, 
with  happy  carelessness,  their  short-liyed 
regreta  for  him  being  quite  oyer,  the  news 
that  Mr.  Roy  had  sailld. 

*'  Not  for  Calcutta,  but  Shanghai,  a  much 
longer  voyage.  He  can't  be  heard  of  for  a 
year  at  least,  and  it  will  be  many  years  be- 
fore he  comes  back.  I  wonder  if  he  will 
come  back  rich.  They  say  he  will:  quite 
a  nabob,  perhaps,  and  take  a  place  in  the 
Highlands,  and  invite  us  all — ^you  too,  Miss 
Williams.  I  once  asked  him,  and  he  said, 
*  Of  course.'  Stop,  you  are  pouring  my  tea 
over  into  the  saucer.'' 

This  was  the  only  error  she  made,  but 
If  ent  on  filling  the  cups  with  a  steady  hand, 
smiling  and  Speaking  mechanically,  as  peo- 
l»le  can  sometimes.  When  tea  was  quite 
over,  she  slipped  away  into  her  room,  aiid 
was  missing  for  a  long  time. 

So  all  was  over.  No  more  waiting  for 
that  vague  **  something  to  happen."  Noth- 
•  ing  could  happen  now.  He  was  far  away 
across  the  seas,  and  she  must  Just  go  back 
to  her  old  monotonous  life,  as  if  it  had  never 
been  any  different — as  if  she  had  never  seen 
his  face  nor  heard  his  voice,  never  known 
the  blessing  of  his  companionship,  friend- 
ship, love,  whatever  it  was,  or  whatever  he 
had  meant  it  to  be.  No,  he  could  not  have 
loved  her ;  or  to  have  gone  away  would  have 
been — she  did  not  realize  whether  right  or 
wrong — but  simply  impossible. 

Once,  wearying  herself  with  helpless  con- 
jectures, a  thonght,  sudden  and  sharp  as 
steel,  went  throngh  her  heart.  He  was  near- 
ly thirty ;  few  lives  are  thus  long  without 
some  sort  of  love  in  them.  Perhaps  he  was 
already  bound  to  some  other  woman,  and 
finding  himself  drifting  into  too  pleasant 
intimacy  with  herself,  wished  to  draw  back 
in  time.  Such  things  had  happened,  some- 
times almost  blamelessly,  though  most  mis- 
erably to  all  parties.  Bat  with  him  it  was 
not  likely  to  happen.  He  was  too  clear- 
sighted, strong,  and  honest.  He  would  nev- 
er ^  drift''  into  any  thing.  What  he  did 
would  be  done  with  a  calm  deliberate  will, 
incapable  of  the  slightest  deception  either 
toward  others  or  himself.  Besides,  he  had 
at  different  times  told  her  the  whole  story 
of  his  life,  and  there  was  no  love  in  it ;  only 
work,  hard  work,  poverty,  courage,  and  en- 
durance, like  her  own. 

*'No,  he  could  never  have  deceived  me, 
neither  me  nor  any  one  else,"  she  often  said 
to  herself,  almost  Joyfully,  though  the  tears 
were  running  down.  '*  Whatever  it  was, 
it  was  not  that.  I  am  glad — glad.  I  had 
far  rather  believe  he  never  loved  me  than 
that  he  had  been  false  to  another  woman  for 
my  sake.  And  I  believe  in  him  still ;  I  shall 
always  believe  in  him.  He  is  perfectly  good, 
Vou  UlL-Now  81i.-14 


perfectly  true.    And  so  it  does  not  much 
matter  about  me." 

1  am  afraid  those  young  ladies  who  like 
plenty  of  lovers,  who  expect  to  be  adored, 
and  are  vexed  when  they  are  not  adored, 
and  most  nobly  indignant  when  forsaken, 
will  think  very  meanly  of  my  poor  Fortune 
Williams.  They  may  console  themselves  by 
thinking  she  was  not  a  yonng  lady  at  all — 
only  a  woman.  Such  women  are  not  too  com- 
mon, but  they  exist  occasionally.  And  they 
bear  their  cross  and  dree  their  weird ;  but 
their  lot,  at  any  rate,  only  concerns  them- 
selves, and  has  one  advantage,  that  it  in  no 
way  injures  the  happiness  of  other  people. 

Humble  as  she  was,  she  had  her  pride. 
If  she  wept,  it  was  out  of  sight.  If  she 
wished  herself  dead,  and  a  happy  ghost,  that 
by  any  means  she  might  get  near  him,  know 
where  he  was,  and  what  he  was  doing,  these 
dreams  came  only  when  her  work  was  done, 
her  boys  asleep.  Day  never  betrayed  the 
secrets  of  the  night.  She  set  to  work  every 
morning  at  her  daily  labors  with  a  dogged 
persistence,  never  allowing  herself  a  min- 
ute's idleness  wherein  to  sit  down  and  mourn. 
And  when,  despite  her  will,  she  could  not 
quite  conquer  the  fits  of  nervous  irritability 
that  came  over  her  at  times — when  the  chil- 
dren's innocent  voices  used  to  pierce  her  like 
needles,  and  their  incessant  questions  and 
perpetual  company  were  almost  more  than 
she  could  beai^till,  even  then,  all  she  did 
was  to  run  away  and  hide  herself  for  a  lit- 
tle, coming  back  with  a  pleasant  face  and 
a  smooth  temper.  Why  should  she  scold 
them,  poor  lambs  t  They  were  all  she  had 
to  love,  or  that  loved  her.  And  they  did 
love  her,  with  all  their  boyish  hearts. 

One  day,  however — ^the  day  before  they 
all  left  St.  Andrews  for  England,  the  two  eld- 
er to  go  to  school,  and  the  younger  ones  to 
return  with  her  to  their  maternal  grand- 
mother to  London — David  said  something 
which  woimded  her,  vexed  her,  made  her 
almost  thankful  to  be  going  away. 

She  was  standing  by  the  laurel  bush, 
which  somehow  had  for  her  a  strange  fasci- 
nation, and  her  hand  was  on  the  letter-box 
which  the  boys  and  Mr.  Boy  had  made. 
There  was  a  childish  pleasure  in  touching 
it  or  any  thing  he  had  touched. 

"I  hope  grandmamma  won't  take  away 
that  box,"  said  Arohy.  **  She  ought  to  keep 
it  in  memory  of  us  and  of  Mr.  Roy.  How 
cleverly  he  made  it  I  Wasn't  he  clever, 
now,  Miss  Williams  f 

**  Yes,"  she  answered,  and  no  more. 
"  I've  got  a  better  letter-box  than  yours," 
said  little  Davie,  mysteriously.  '*  Shall  I 
show  it  to  yon,  Miss  Williams  t  And  per- 
haps," with  a  knowing  look — the  mischiev* 
ous  lad !  and  yet  he  was  more  loving  and  lov- 
able than  all  the  rest,  Mr.  Roy's  favorite,  and 
hers — '*  perhaps  you  might  even  find  a  let- 
ter in  it.    Cook  says  she  has  seen  yon  many 
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a  time  watching  for  a  letter  from  yonr  sweet- 
heart.   Who  is  he  t" 

"  I  have  none.  Tell  oook  she  shoald  not 
talk  such  nonsense  to  little  boys,''  said  the 
governess,  gravely.  But  she  felt  hot  from 
head  to  foot,  and  taming,  walked  slowly  in- 
doors. She  did  not  go  near  the  laurel  bosh 
again. 

After  that,  she  was  almost  glad  to  get 
away,  among  strange  people  and  strange 


places,  where  Robert  Roy's  name  kad  never 
been  heard.  The  familiar  places-shallow- 
ed as  no  other  spot  in  this  world  oould  ever 
be-^passed  out  of  sight,  and  in  anotlier 
week  her  six  months'  happy  life  at  St. . 
drews  had  vanished,  **  like  a  dream  when  < 
awaketh."  • 

Had  she  awaked  t  Or  was  her  daily,  oat- 
side  life  to  be  henceforward  the  dream,  mod 
this  the  reality? 


THE  POET  AND  THE  POEM. 

Bt  BUZABBTH  STUART  PHELPa 


Upon  the  city  called  the  Friends* 

The  light  of  wftking  spring 
Fell  TiTid  IS  the  shsdow  thrown 

Far  from  the  gleaming  wing 
Of  a  great  golden  bird,  that  lied 

Before  ns  loitering. 

In  honrs  before  the  spring,  how  light 

The  poise  of  heaviest  feet. 
And  qaick  the  slowest  hopes  to  stir 

To  measores  line  and  fleet  I 
And  warm  will  grow  the  bitterest  heart 

To  shelter  fancies  sweet. 

Serenely  looks  the  dty  down 

On  her  own  fret  and  toil ; 
She  hides  a  heart  of  perfect  peace 

Behind  her  veins*  tnrmoll— 
A  bresthing-space  removed  apart 

From  oat  their  stir  and  soU. 

Onr  reverent  feet  that  golden  day 

Stood  in  a  qaiet  place. 
That  held  repressed  I  know  not  what 

Of  snch  a  poignant  grace 
As  falls,  if  dumb  with  life  untold, 

Upon  a  haman  face. 

To  fashion  silence  into  worda 

The  softest,  teach  me  how  I 
I  know  the  place  Is  Silence  caoght 

A'dreamlng,  then  and  now. 
I  only  know  twas  blue  above, 

And  it  was  green  below. 

And  where  the  deepening  sunlight  foand 

And  held  a  holy  mood, 
liowly  and  old,  of  ootline  qnalnt, 

In  mingled  brick  and  wood. 
Kissed  and  caressed  by  ivy  vines, 

A  nestling  cottage  stood. 

A  thing  so  hidden  and  so  fair. 

So  pare  that  It  woald  seem 
Hewn  oat  of  nothing  earthlter 

Than  a  yoang  poefa  dream. 
Of  nothing  sadder  than  the  lights 

That  through  the  ivies  gleam. 

<«TeU  me,**  I  said,  whHe  shriU  the  Mids 
Sang  through  the  garden  space, 

To  her  who  gaided  me~"Tcdl  me 
The  story  of  the  place.  ** 

She  lifted,  in  her  Quaker  cap, 
A  peaceful,  pucsled  face, 

Surveyed  me  with  an  aged,  calm, 

And  unpoetic  eye, 
And  peacefully,  but  poszled  half. 

Half  tolerant,  made  reply : 
"The  people  come  to  see  that  hooto— 

Indeed,  I  know  not  why. 

"Bxcept  thee  knows  the  poem  tber^- 

Twas  written  long  since,  yet 
His  name  who  wrote  it,  now— in  fact— 


I  can  not  seem  to  get— 
His  nsme  who  wr<^te  that  poetiy 
I  always  do  focget 

**Her§  was  Bvangdlne;  and  here^ 
In  sound  of  Christ  Chnrch  beU, 

She  found  her  lover  in  this  hoiose. 
Or  so  I*ve  heard  folks  tell ; 

But  most  I  know  Is  that's  her  name. 
And  his  was  GabrieL 

'*I*ve  beard  she  found  him  dying,  in 

The  room  behind  that  door 
(One  of  the  Friends*  old  almshouses, 

Of  course  tbee*a  heard  before). 
Perhaps  tbee*B  heard  aboat  her,  all 

That  I  can  tell,  and  mor& 

'*Thee  can  believe  she  found  htan  hen. 

If  thee  does  so  incline ; 
Folks  have  their  fashions  in  belief— 

That  may  be  one  of  thine. 
Fm  sure  his  name  was  Gabriel, 

And  hers  Evangeline. " 

She  tnmed  her  to  her  common,  worn. 

And  unpoetic  ways. 
Nor  knew  the  rare  sweet  note  she  etmck 

Resoanding  to  yonr  pratoe, 
O  Poet  of  oor  common  nighti, 

And  of  our  care-worn  days! 

Translator  of  our  golden  mood. 

And  of  our  leaden  hoarl 
Immortal  thus  shall  poet  gauge 

The  borlxon  of  his  power. 
Wear  in  yoor  crown  of  laurel  leaves 

This  Uttle  ivy  flower! 

And  hsppy  be  the  singer  called 

To  such  a  tofty  lot! 
And  ever  blessM  be  the  heart 

Bid  in  the  simple  spot 
Where  Evangeline  was  loved  and  wept. 

And  Longfellow  forgot! 

O  striving  soul !  strive  gently, 

Whatever  thou  art  or  dost. 
Sweetest  the  strain  when  in  the  song 

Ttie  singer  has  been  lost ; 
Truest  the  work  when  'tis  the  deed. 

Not  doer,  coonts  for  most  I 

The  shadow  of  the  golden  wing 

Grew  deep  whcreVr  it  fell 
The  heart  it  brooded  over  win 

Remember  long  and  well 
Full  many  a  subtle  thing,  too  sweet 

Or  else  too  sad  to  telL 

Forever  fall  the  light  of  spitng 

Fair  as  that  day  it  fell. 
Where  Evangeline,  led  by  yoor  voioe^ 

O  solemn  Christ  Church  bell ! 
For  lovers  of  all  springs,  aU  climea, 

At  last  found  Gabriel  1 
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THE  WRITER  OF  THE  DECLARATION. 

Bt  JOHN  E8TBN   COOKB. 


IN  the  winter  of  1760  there  resided  at 
Williamsbnrg,  in  Virginia,  a  gay  yoang 
man  of  about  eighteen,  called  by  his  inti- 
mate friends  **  Tom  Jefferson.''  He  was  the 
son  of  Peter  Jefferson,  a  respectable  plant- 
er, and  was  bom  in  1743,  at  his  father's  es- 
tate of  ''  Shadwell,"  in  Albemarle  County, 
whence,  after  attending  one  of  those  rus- 
tic academies  called  <'01d  Field  Schools," 
he  had  come  to  Willfam  and  Mary  College 
to  complete  his  education. 

In  person  he  was  not  graceful.  His  fig- 
ure was  tall  and  thin,  and  his  face,  accord- 
ing to  an  enthusiastic  admirer,  ^'angular 
and  far  from  beautiful."  His  complexion 
was  sunburned,  his  hair  of  a  sandy  rod,  and 
his  eyes  gray  flecked  with  hazel — an  indi- 
cation generally  of  intellect.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  young  Mr.  Tom  Jefferson  was 
very  far  from  being  an  Adonis,  and  many 
persons  said  he  was  ugly ;  but  the  animated 
expression  of  his  countenance  went  far  to 
redeem  him  from  the  charge.  The  gray 
hazel  eyes  could  fill  with  eloquent  and  win- 
ning light.  The  angular  £Eu:e,  a  little  hard 
at  first  sight,  became  in  moments  of  ex- 
citement a  very  mirror  of  the  thought  or 
emotion  of  the  brain  or  heart.  The  tall, 
thin  frame,  incapable  apparently  of  grace- 
ful moTement,  was  adapted  to  every  exer- 
cise, walking,  dancing,  and  horsemanship. 
He  was  devoted  to  dancing,  and  even  when 
so  old  that  he  could  scarcely  drag  his  steps 
along,  mounted  and  controlled  with  nerve 
and  skill  the  most  mettlesome  thorough- 


bred. His  manners  were  easy  and  cor- 
dial. He  dressed  somewhat  after  the 
fashion  of  a  beau — ^in  flowered  waist- 
coat, a  silk  coat,  silk  stockings  confined 
at  the  knee  by  fancifully  worked  garters, 
and  used  powder.  In  after-years  the 
statesman  and  President  wore  severe 
black,  discarded  powder  and  silk  stock- 
ings, and  became  the  apostle  in  all  things 
— in  costume  as  in  political  principles — 
of  a  leveling  democracy.  At  Williams- 
burg in  1760  he  dressed  in  colors,  pow- 
der^ carried  his  fine  laced  hat  beneath 
his  arm,  bowed  low,  paid  gallant  com- 
pliments to  the  fair  sex,  and  danced  at 
every  ''assembly"  held  in  the  capital  or 
the  vicinity.  In  a  word,  the  afterward 
celebrated  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  a 
beau  and  ''macaroni,"  had  a  strong  pref- 
erence apparently  for  all  that  was  in 
conflict  with  his  subsequent  social  the- 
ories, laughed,  Jested,  made  love  to  the 
little  belles  of  the  little  capital,  and  was 
the  very  last  man  whom  any  one  would 
have  regarded  as  the  future  leader  of  a 
great  political  party  and  the  writer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

It  is  good,  I  think,  to  have  these  glimpses 
of  distinguished  men  as  they  appeared  dur- 
ing their  young  years  and  in  their  private 
characters.  The  bronze  figure  of  Jefferson 
in  the  Capitol  Square  at  Richmond  is  so 
grand  and  imposing,  with  the  folded  arms, 
the  fingers  holding  the  pen,  and  the  mass- 
ive head  drooping  forward  under  the  weight, 
as  it  were,  of  mighty  meditations,  that  we 
are  apt  to  fancy  the  real  man  appeared  thus 
to  his  contemporaries.  Very  far  from  it. 
Young,  he  was  the  gayest,  wildest,  flightiest 
of  students  and  gallants;  old,  he  was  the 
easiest,  most  cordial,  most  familiar  of  com- 
panions, with  nothing  of  the  massive  or  he- 
roic at  all  about  him.  It  is  better  to  have 
the  real  man  before  us,  not  the  gigantic 
bronze.  The  r^olutionnairef  statesman,  em- 
bassador, cabinet  officer,  Pi^esident,  apostle 
of  democracy,  and  "  Sage  of  Montioello"  was 
a  man  like  ourselves :  let  us  look  at  him  as 
he  was.  When  a  human  being  belongs  to 
history  as  Jefferson  does,  it  is  desirable  to 
know  the  truth  in  regard  to  him,  and  as 
much  of  his  personal  and  private  character 
as  possible.  These  go  to  make  the  actual 
portrait,  and  it  is  this,  not  the  tall  figure  in 
bronze  or  marble,  which  we  most  desire. 

Let  us  look,  therefore,  at  young  Thomas 
Jefferson  in  his  characters  of  student,  good 
companion,  and  gallant  lover,  as  he  shows 
himself  to  us  in  his  early  letters  to  his  friend 
Page  and  others,  and  as  he  is  seen  in  other 
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old  memorials.  The  youth  and  his  earroand- 
iugs  are  gay  and  picturesque,  and  the  de- 
tails to  be  given  ate  entertaining.  I  have 
collected  them  from  many  sources,  and  they 
are  full  of  animation,  life,  and  mirth,  with  a 
fine  flavor  of  the  antique  days  of  old  Vir- 
ginia about  them.  As  you  read  them  the 
present  generation  disappears;  you  float 
back  on  the  waves  of  time.  If  you  yield 
yourself  without  resistance  to  the  stream, 
you  will  see  pass  before  your  eyes  some- 
thing like  a  gay  procession  of  the  brilliant 
figures  of  other  days,  when  the  young  men 
dressed  in  embroidered  coats  and  gold- 
threaded  waistcoats,  and  wore  fairtop  boots 
and  powder;  when  the  youthful  damsels 
tripped  along  upon  their  dainty  little  high- 
heeled  shoes,  and  flirted  their  fans  decked 
ont  with  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  tend- 
ing lazy  flocks  on  the  banks  of  Arcadian 
streams.  It  was  an  Arcady,  indeed,  that 
land  of  oid  Virginia  previous  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, where  the  sons  of  the  planters  living 
on  the  great  estates  had  nothing  more  im- 
portant to  attend  to  than  falling  in  love, 
and  Where  the  maidens  dressed  in  all  the 
colors  of  the  rainbow,  and  rode  with  their 
gallants  through  the  smiling  fields,  and 
danced  the  minuet,  and  stared  with  delight 
at  reading  in  the  old  Gazette  the  verses  chron- 
icling their  beauty  under  the  transparent 
guise  of  "Chloe,"  "Daphne,"  or  "Florella." 
At  Williamsburg,  when  the  gallant  youths 
came  to  think  of  something  more  than  mak- 
ing love,  and  seriously  contemplated  the  pro- 
priety of  arming  for  their  careers  in  life,  there 
was  still  the  rollicking,  fun-loving  spirit  of 
the  rural  circle.  The  youngsters  continued 
there  as  at  home  to  pay  more  attention  to 
cock-fighting,  riding  thorough-bred  horses, 
and  bestowing  their  society  upon  the  fair  sex 
than  to  studying  Greek  and  mathematics, 
or  "  breaking  their  heads,**  as  Pannrge  says, 
over  my  lord  Coke  or  Fleetwood.  They  vex- 
ed the  souIb  of  professors  by  "playing  at 
y*  billiard -tables,**  against  the  collegiate 
statute  made  and  provided ;  they  surrepti- 
tiously "  exposed*'  many  a  "  main  of  span- 
gles,** and  Systematically  beguiled  the  weary 
hours  of  young  ladies  by  the  charms  of  their 
presence  and  conversation.  Among  these 
was  the  youth  who  is  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  and  to  every  clause  of  an  indict- 
ment against  him  for  admiring  the  fair  sex, 
for  frequenting  their  society,  and  dancing 
at  the  balls  in  the  Raleigh,  he  would  have 
been  compelled  to  plead  guilty.  His  own 
testimony  remains.  In  one  of  the  old  let- 
ters written  by  him  at  this  period,  and  dated 
from  "  Devilsburg**  instead  of  "  Williams- 
burg,** he  says:  "Last  night  as  merry  as 
agreeable  company  and  dancing  with  Be- 
linda in  the  Apollo  could  make  me,  I  never 
thought  the  succeeding  sun  would  have  seen 
me  so  wretched  as  I  now  am!  Affairs  at 
W.  and  M.  are  in  the  greatest  confusion. 


Walker,  M^Clurg,  and  Wat  Jones  are  ex- 
pelled pro  tempore^  or,  as  Horrox  softens  it> 
rusticated  for  a  month.  Lewis  Bnrwell, War- 
ner Lewis,  and  one  Thompson  have  fled  to  es- 
cape flagellation.*'  Did  the  attendance  of 
the  youths  on  the  rout  at  the  Raleigh  throw 
things  into  confusion  and  raise  a  commo- 
tion f  It  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  one  thing 
is  plain,  that  young  Jefferson  was  not  closet- 
ed with  his  books  that  evening,  but  engaged 
in  a  task  doubtless  far  more  agreeable,  that 
of  "  dancing  with  Belinda  in  the  Apollo.** 

Belinda  had  another  name,  given  her  by 
her  sponsors,  this  one  being  only  a  famil- 
iar 9ohr%qu«i  invented  by  her  admirer  or 
his  friends.  Still  the  youth  employs  it  cau- 
tiously. In  writing  to  his  friend  Jack  Page, 
afterward  John  Page,  Esq.,  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, he  observes  a  mysterious  and  solemn 
caution.  "Belinda,**  although  a  eobriquti, 
is  far  too  plain.  He  will  write  it  in  Greek, 
first,  however,  reversing  the  letters,  and 
turning  it  into  Admildb.  Then  he  is  filled 
with  distrust,  and  trembles  at  the  thought 
that  even  a  nickname  with  the  letters  trans- 
posed and  written  in  Greek  may  be  identi- 
fied. "I  wish,**  he  says,  "I  had  followed 
your  example  and  wrote  in  Latin,  and  that 
I  had  called  my  dear,  Campana  in  <Ke,  instead 
of  Jdfii{e6,**  the  v^ue  of  C^unpaiia  tn  die 
lying  in  the  fact  that  it  signified  heU  tn 
day,  otherwise  Belinda,  The  young  lady  so 
"dear**  to  the  youth,  and  very  famous  in 
old  social  annals  for  her  beauty,  but  still 
more  for  her  loveliness  of  character,  was 
Miss  Rebecca  Burwell,  daughter  of  Lewis 
Bur  well,  Esq.,  of  "  White  Marsh,**  in  Glouces- 
ter. Left  an  orphan  at  ten  years  of  age, 
she  was  taken  charge  of  by  President  Nel- 
son, her  uncle.  That  Jefferson  should  have 
selected  firom  the  crowd  of  little  beauties 
of  the  period  this  pious  maiden  is  assured- 
ly a  great  deal  to  his  credit.  She  seems  to 
have  been  the  "  first  love**  of  the  youth,  and 
his  letters  are  full  of  her.  "  Dear  Will,"  he 
writes  to  a  friend,  "  I  have  thought  of  the 
cleverest  plan  of  life  that  can  be  imagined. 
You  exchange  your  laud  for  Edgehill,  or  I 

mine  for  Fairfields ;  you  marry  S— —  P ^ 

I  marry  R a  B— - — ^1,  join  and  get  a  pole 

chair  and  a  pair  of  keen  horses,  practice  the 
law  in  the  same  courts,  and  drive  about  to 
all  the  dances  in  the  country  together.  How 
do  you  like  it  f  Well,  I  am  sorry  you  are 
at  such  a  distance  I  can  not  hear  yon  an- 
swer.** Such  was  the  dream  of  the  young 
student ;  and  doubtless  the  gray-haired  Pres- 
ident sometimes  looked  back  to  those  days, 
full  of  joy  and  sunshine  and  light-hearted- 
ness,  to  the  dances  with  Belinda,  to  the 
music  of  violins  in  the  Apollo,  to  the  frolics 
and  bright  hopes  and  laughter — ^looked  back 
with  a  pensive  sadness,  perchance  with  a 
regret.  At  first  his  suit  seems  to  have  pros- 
pered in  some  degree.  The  fair  lady,  he 
hoped,  would  yield  herself  ca^ti  ve.    But  the 
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liird  wae  coy,  and  averse  to  the  cage  of 
matrimony,  however  gilded.  Ere  long  the 
youthfol  loYW  begins  to  write  in  a  rather 
hcipelees  strain.  There  is  an  attempt  at 
htimor  and  gayety,  bnt  the  lengthy  visage 
is  seen  under  the  assumed  smile.  He  oau- 
iioosly  and  nervously  approaches  the  sub- 
ject of  his  thoughts  after  the  following 
conning  ^hion :  **  I  have  not  a  syllable  to 
write  to  yon  about.  Would  you  that  I 
■bonld  write  nothing  but  truth  f  I  tell  you 
I  know  nothing  that  is  true.  Or  would  you 
rather  that  I  should  write  you  a  pads  of 
li«sr  Why,  unless  they  were  more  ingen- 
ious than  I  am  able  to  invent,  they  would 
fitmish  you  with  little  amusement.  What 
can  I  do,  then  f  Nothing  bnt  ask  you  the 
news  in  your  world.  How  have  you  done 
since  I  saw  you  f  How  did  Nancy  look  at 
jou  when  yon  danced  with  her  at  South- 
all's  f  Have  you  any  glimmering  of  hope  f 
Bnt  to  find  out  how  Nanoif  looked  at  his 
friend  when  $ke  danced  with  km  at  8(nUkalV$ 
was  not  the  purpose  of  the  letter.  Like  a 
lady's  postscript,  the  real  substance  of  the 
inqniry  follows  the  ostensible.  **  How  does 
R.  B.  do  f  he  adds,  in  a  careless  way.  "  Had 
I  better  stay  here  and  do  nothing,  or  go 
down  and  do  less  f  or,  in  other  words,  had 
I  better  stay  here  while  I  am  here,  or  go 
down  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  sail- 
ing up  the  river  again  in  a  f nil-rigged  flat  f 
You  must  know  that  as  soon  as  the  Bebeooa 
(the  name  I  intend  to  give  the  vessel  above 
mentioned)  is  completely  finished,  I  intend 
to  hoist  sail  and  away.  I  shall  visit  par- 
ticularly England,  Holland,  France,  Spain, 
Italy  (where  I  would  buy  me  a  good  fiddle), 
and  Egypt,  uid  return  through  the  British 
Provinces  to  the  northward,  home.  This, 
to  be  snre,  would  take  us  two  or  three  years, 
and  if  we  should  not  both  be  cured  of  love 
in  that  time,  I  think  the  devil  would  be  in 
it."  In  this  manner  does  the  downcast  lov- 
er attempt  to  hide  his  ^*  fear  of  the  event," 
and  Jest  upon  the  fiddle  to  be  purchased  in 
his  love-lorn  exile,  and  about  sailing  up  the 
river— or,  as  we  would  now  say,  ^itt  Biwer 
— ^in  a  full-rigged  fiaJt,  His  fears  were  pro- 
phetic. Whether  the  R6beooa  yacht  was 
ever  "completely  finished,"  it  is  impossible 
to  say ;  but  that,  instead  of  staying  at  home 
and  doing  nothing,  he  went  down  and  did 
leas,  is  quite  plain.  After  a  while  he  writes : 
**  With  regarid  to  the  scheme  which  I  pro- 
posed to  you  some  time  since,  I  am  sorry  to 
tell  you  it  is  totally  frustrated  by  Miss  R. 
B.'s  marriage  with  JacqueUn  Ambler,  which 
tbe  people  here  tell  me  they  daily  expect. 
Well,  the  Lord  bless  her,  I  say  I"  So  it 
ended — the  young  lady  objecting  to  a  union 
with  the  gentlenum  whose  lame  in  time  was 
to  exteod  ihrougbout  the  world  as  the  au- 
thor of  tbe  Declaration  of  Independence. 
And  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  Miss  Bnr- 
'weU  married  JacqueUn  Ambler,  the  Treas- 


urer of  Virginia,  whose  brotherEdward  mar- 
ried Miss  Gary,  who  discarded  Washington, 
if  we  are  to  credit  tradition.  The  famous 
men  were  unfortunate. 

It  is  not  to  be  concluded  from  what  is 
above  written  that  Jefferson  was  a  mere 
lover  of  ladies"  and  idler.  At  Williams- 
burg he  studied,  for  a  portion  of  his  course 
at  least,  no  less  than  fifteen  hours  a  day. 
Here,  as  throughout  his  life,  he  appears  to 
have  been  possessed  by  that  quenchless 
thirst  for  Iniowledge,  knowledge,  knowl- 
edge, which  kept  his  energetic  mind  eter- 
nally on  the  watch,  and  under  spur  for  the 
means  of  gratifying  it.  It  may  have  been 
that  the  youth,  even  then,  was  filled  with 
ambition,  and  aimed  at  making  a  great  ca-  ^ 
reer  for  himself;  bnt  the  more  probable  by-  * 
pothesis  is  that  knowledge  was  sought  by 
him  for  its  own  sake  alone.  His  fertile  and 
excitable  intellect  could  never  rest  during 
the  life  of  its  master.  Every  thing  inter- 
ested him.  In  every  department  of  hnman 
knowledge  he  was  a  restless  and  determined 
explorer.  The  reader  familiar  with  his  life 
will  recall,  as  an  extraordinary  instance  of 
this,  the  regular  tables  which  he  kept  of  the 
Washington  markets.  During  a  stormy  po- 
litical period,  when  his  friends  and  enemies 
were  waging  a  war  of  giants  for  and  against 
him,  he  regularly  and  systematically  set 
down  in  his  note-book  the  dates  of  the  ap- 
pearance and  disappearapce  of  every  vege- 
table in  the  market.  For  the  eight  years 
of  his  Presidency,  under,  all  the  toils  and 
heart-burnings  of  his  position,  the  appear- 
ance of  lettuce  and  asparagus  and  pease 
seemed  as  important  a  matter  as  the  fate  of 
the  nation. 

Jefferson  was  an  excellent  performer  on 
the  violin,  and  every  week  a  party  of  mnsic- 
al  amateurs,  of  whom  he  was  one,  assembled 
at  Fauquier's  palace  to  play.  His  fond- 
ness for  the  instrument  lasted  very  nearly 
throughout  his  life,  and,  in  spite  of  the  max- 
im of  Lord  Chesterfield  that  no  gentleman 
should  play  the  fiddle,  he  remained  its  faith- 
fril  votary.  It  consoled  him  in  the  weary 
hours  of  age,  as  it  had  amused  him  in  the 
bright  days  of  his  youth. 

At  this  time,  as  affcerward,  he  read  exten- 
sively in  the  varions  departments  of  helln» 
lettrm — though  rarely  a  noveL  Sterne, 
Fielding,  Smollett,  Marmontel,  Le  Sage,  and 
Cervantes  exhausted  his  romantic  reading. 
Dim  Qwixote  he  read  twice  in  his  life,  and 
greatly  admired,  but  books  of  this  class  were 
never  favorites  with  him.  He  laughed  at 
Mrs.  Radoliffe  later  in  life,  and  clung  to  the 
classics,  in  all  languages,  with  immovable 
tenacity.  The  great  Greek  and  Latin  writ- 
ers, with  Tasso,  Metastasio,  and  the  minor 
Italian  poets,  were  his  preference ;  and  in 
his  college  days  he  loved  Shenstone,  scraps 
of  whose  poems  were  found  scribbled  over 
many  of  his  early  manuscripto^  But  while 
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he  WM  at  WiUiamsborg  the  god  of  his  liter- 
ary idolatry  was  OBslan,  then  Just  giyen  to 
the  world.  He  read  and  studied  the  elo- 
quent ravings  of  Maqsherson  with  viyid  ad- 
miration. So  great  was  this  passion  at  the 
time  that  he  resolved  to  make  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  Oaelio  tongue,  in  order  to  read  the 
poems  in  the  original ;  and  actually  wrote  to 
a  relative  of  Maopherscm  in  Scotland,  once  a 
resident  of  Virginia,  to  procure  him  a  Gaelic 
grammar  and  dictionary,  and  have  a  copy 
of  the  original  manuscripts  taken  and  sent 
to  him.  ^  The  cost  need  be  no  obstacle,"  he 
wrote,  **  the  glow  of  one  warm  thought"  be- 
ing ''worth  more  than  money."  ''He  was 
not  ashamed,"  he  added,  "  to  own  that  he 
thought  this  rude  bard  of  the  North  the 
*  greatest  poet  that  had  ever*  existed."  As 
late  as  April,  1780,  in  his  fortieth  year,  he  and 
the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  wi^  a  punch- 
bowl between  them  at  Monticello,  contend- 
ed which  should  repeat  to  the  other  their 
favmte  passages.  We  may  easUy  fancy 
with  what  ardor  and  enthusiasm  the  young 
man  insisted,  at  William  and  Mary,  upon 
converting  his  fellow-«tudents  to  his  faith 
in  the  "rude  bard  of  the  North." 
*  As  personal  and  familiar  details  are  the 
•bject  of  the  present  paper,  let  us  pass  over 
some  years  to  the  circumstances  attending 
the  marriage  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  Esq., 
Counselor  in  the  Courts  of  Law  of  the 
Province.  The  i^air  was  quite  a  little 
comedy  in  some  aspects,  and  ended,  as  all 
comedies  should,  with  every  body  made 
happy. 

"  Belinda"  had  been  married  many  years, 
and  her  old  admirer  was  approaching  thirty, 
when  he  met  with  a  young  lady  of  twenty- 
two  who  produced  a  strong  impression  upon 
him.  She  was  a  little  above  the  medium 
height,  slender,  but  elegantly  formed.  A 
fsir  complexion,  with  a  delicate  tint  of  the 
rose,  large  hasel  eyes,  full  of  life  and  feeling, 
and  luxuriant  hair  of  a  rich  seft  auburn, 
formed  a  combination  of  attractions  which 
was  eminently  calculated  to  move  the  heart 
of  a  youthful  bachelor.  In  addition  to  aU 
this,  the  lady  was  admirably  graceftd :  she 
rode,  danced,  and  moved  with  elegant  ease, 
and  sang  and  played  on  the  harpsichord  very 
sweetly.  Add  still  to  these  accomplishments 
the  possession  of  excallent  good«ense,  very 
considerable  cultivmon,  a  warn)  heart,  and 
a  considerable  fortmie,  and  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  understand  how  the  youthfU 
Mr.  J^erson  came  to  visit  very  fluently 
at  the  lady's  residence,  in  the  county  of 
Charles  City.  It  was  called  "The  Forest," 
and  the  name  of  the  lady  was  Mrs.  Biartha 
Skelton.  She  was  a  daughter  of  John 
Wayles,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  had  mar^ 
ried,  in  her  seventeenth  year,  Mr.  Bathnrst 
Skelton,  who,  dying  in  1768,  left  his  young 
wife  a  widow  at  nineteen.  As  the  three 
years  of  mourning  began  to  expire,  the 


beautiful  young  lady  found  herself  besieged 
at  "  The  Forest"  by  numerous  visitors.  Of 
these,  three  were  favorites  with  the  fair  Mis. 
Skelton,  of  whom  Mr.  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
one.  The  tradition  runs  that  the  preten- 
sions of  the  rivals  were  decided  either  by 
the  musical  accomplishments  of  the  young 
counselor  or  by  the  fears  of  his  opponents. 
The  tale  is  differently  related.  One  version 
is  that  the  two  unfortunate  gentlemen  en- 
countered each  other  on  Mrs.  Skelton's  door- 
step, but  hearing  Jeffirason's  violin  and  voice 
accompanying  the  laay  in  a  pathetic  song, 
gave  up  the  contest  thenceforth  and  retired 
without  entering,  convinced  that  the  affiur 
was  beyond  their  controL  The  other  story 
is  that  all  three  met  at  the  door,  and  agreed 
that  they  would  take  their  turns.  Jefferson 
entered  first,  and  the  tones  of  the  lady  in 
singing  with  her  companion  deprived  the 
listeners  of  all  hope.  However  this  may  be, 
it  is  certain  that  the  beautiiul  widow  con- 
sented to  become  Mrs.  Jefferson ;  and  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  1772,  there  was  a  gre^t 
festival  at  "The  Forest."  Friends  and  kin- 
dred assembled  ftom  far  and  near;  there 
was  frolicking  and  dancing  after  the  abun- 
dant old  fashion;  and  we  find  faom  the 
bridegroom's  note-book  that  the  servants 
and  fiddlers  received  fees  from  his  especial 
pocket.  It  snowed  without,  but  within  all 
was  mirth  and  ei^oyment,  in  the  light  and 
warmth  of  the  great  log  fires,  roaripg  in 
honor  of  the  occasion.  Soon  after  the  per- 
formance of  the  ceremony,  the  bridegroom 
and  his  bride  set  out  in  their  carriage  for 
"Monticello,"  where  Jefferson  had  com- 
menced building  in  17GB,  Just  before  the  de- 
struction by  fire  of  his  patrimonial  house  of 
"  ShadwelL"  The  Journey  was  not  to  end 
without  adventures.  As  they  advanced  to- 
ward the  mountains,  the  snow  increased  in 
depth,  and  finally  they  were  compelled  to 
leave  the  carriage,  and  proceed  upon  their 
way  on  horsebMk.  Stopping  to  rest  at 
"  Blenheim,"  the  seat  of  Colonel  Carter, 
where  they  found,  however,  no  one  but  an 
overseer,  they  left  it  at.eunset,  resolutely 
bent  upon  reaching  Monticello  that  night. 
It  was  eight  miles  distant,  and  the  road, 
which  was  rather  a  mountain  bridle-path 
than  an  honest  highway,  was  encumbered 
with  snow  three  feet  deep.  We  may  fancy 
the  sensations  of  the  newly  wedded  biide 
at  the  chill  appearance  of  the  desolate  land- 
scape, as  she  passed  along  through  the  snow ; 
but  she  was  a  woman  H  courage  and  good 
sense,  and  did  not  care  for  inconvenience. 
It  was  late  when  they  arrived,  and  a  cheer- 
less reception  awaited  them-— or  rather  there 
was  no  reception  at  alL  The  fires  were  aU 
out,  the  servants  had  gone  to  bM,  and  the 
place  was  as  dark  and  silent  as  the  grave. 
Conducting  his  wile  to  the  litUe  pavilion^* 
which  was  the  only  part  of  th0  house  hab- 
itable at  the  time,  Jeffsrson^rooeeded  to 
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kindle  a  fire  and  do  the  honora.  On  a  shelf 
behind  tome  booka  part  of  a  bottle  of  wine 
was  diacoveied ;  and  this  fotmed  the  supper 
of  the  bridogroom  and  the  bride.  Farfiom 
being  annoyed  or  disoomfited  by  their  re- 
ception, however,  it  only  served  for  a  topic 
of  Jest  and  lauf^ter.  The  young  lady  was 
as  light-hearted  as  a  bird,  and  sent  her  oleur 
▼oiee  ringing  through  the  dreary  little  pa- 
Tilion  as  gayly  as  she  had  ever  done  in  the 
eheerful  drawing-room  of  "The  Forest;^ 
mad  thus  the  long  hours  of  the  winter  night 
fled  away  like  minutes,  winged  with  laugh- 
ter, merriment,  and  song. 

In  May,1766,  Jefl^Brson,  at  that  time  twen- 
ty-two, was  standing  in  the  lobby  of  the 
House  of  Burgesses  at  Williamsburg,  and 
lieaid  Patrick  Henry  in  his  great  speech. 
The  debate,  he  afterward  declared,  was 
**  most  bloody,''  and  the  passionate  oratory 
of  Henry  produced  upon  him  an  effect  which 
be  never  forgot.  **  The  words  of  the  speak- 
er," be  said,  writing  at  the  mature  age  of 
seventy-seven,  "  were  such  as  I  have  never 
heard  from  any  other  man.  He  appeared  to 
me  to  speak  as  Homer  wrote.''  The  burning 
accents  did  not  enter  indifferent  ears.  The 
seed  was  sown  in  good  soil,  and  the  unknown 
youth  who  "  listened  at  the  door  of  the  lobby" 
was  to  become  the  co-worker  of  the  great 
crater  in  the  stormy  hours  which  were  rap- 
idly approaching.  From  this  May  day  of 
the  year  1766  by  successive  steps  the  young 
lawyer  ascended,  shoulder  to  dioulder  with 
Patrick  Henry,  the  rugged  heights  of  revolu- 
tion. No  intellect  of  the  epoch,  not  except- 
ing that  of  the  orator  himself^  was  a  more 
faithftil  type  ofthe  spirit  of  the  times.  From 
the  very  beginning  Jefferson  was  a  child  of 
the  Revolution.  He  may  almost  be  said  to 
have  reveled  in  the  tempest  which  was  rush- 
ing downward,  and  his  powerftil  genius  for 
overturning  hastened  greatly  the  inevitable 
contest.  By  nature  and  training  he  was  an 
iconoclast.  Reverence  for  the  prerogative 
of  rovalty  or  the  privilege  of  nobility  found 
no  pAce  in  his  intellect.  His  inexorable 
logic  advanced  over  political  prescription 
and  superstition  with  a  fatal  precision.  His 
trendumt  pen  was  destined  to  overthrow 
the  very  bases  of  authority  from  the  begin- 
ning, as  well  as  to  sum  up  and  formally  an- 
nounce the  principles  upon  which  the  new 
order  of  things  would  rest,  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence. 

The  events  of  this  exciting  period,  and 
Jefferson's  connection  with  them,  we  have 
already^  in  a  previous  number  of  this  Mag- 
adne,  dwelt  upon  at  sufficient  length ;  but 
we  can  not  avoid  giving  here  a  more  careful 
consideration  to  that  extraordinary  paper, 
<"  A  Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  BritUh 
*  America,"  which,  Jefferson  said,  procured 
his  attainder  in  I^ngland  for  treason. 
It  was  the  germ  of  the  Declaration.    In 


its  glowing  sentences  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
times  was  summed  up,  condensed,  and  writ- 
ten down  as  with  a  pen  of  iron.  It  is  proi>er, 
says  the  writer,  that  his  Mijesty  Geoi^e  III. 
should  be  informed  of  the  "unwarrantable 
encroachments  and  usurpations"  of  Parlia- 
ment, without  an  employment  of"  those  ex- 
pressions of  servility  which  would  persuade 
his  Mijesty  that  we  are  asking  favors  and 
not  rights."  He  is  "  no  more  than  the  chief 
officer  of  the  people,  appointed  by  the  laws, 
and  circumscribed  with  definite  powera  to 
assist  in  working  the  great  machine  of  gov- 
ernment erected  for  their  use,  and  conse- 
quently subject  to  their  superintendence." 
The  people  of  Virginia  were  the  descendants 
of  men  who  "  possessed  a  right,  which  na- 
ture has  given  to  all  men,  of  departing  from 
the  country  in  which  chuice,  not  choice,  has 
placed  them,  of  going  in  quest  of  new  habi- 
tations, and  of  there  establishing  new  socie- 
ties." The  Baxons  had  come  from  the  North 
and  conquered  England.  Had  their  mother 
country  claimed  dominion  over  them  still, 
they  would  have  had  too  firm  a  feeling  of 
right "  to  bow  down  the  sovereignty  of  their 
state  before  such  visionary  pretensions." 
America  was  in  the  same  condition.  Her 
settlements  were  made  "  at  the  exjiense  of 
individuals,  and  not  of  the  British  public." 
The  settlers  expended  their  own  blood  and 
fortune.  "  For  themselves  they  fought,  for 
themselves  they  conquered,  and  for  them- 
selves alone  they  have  the  right  to  hold." 
The  writer  then  passes  to  a  consideration 
of  the  wrongs  infiicted  upon  the  colonies. 
These  wrongs,  he  declares,  commenced  be- 
fore the  great  English  Revolution.  "  A  fam- 
ily of  prhices  was  then  on  the  British  throne 
whose  treasonable  crimes  against  their  peo- 
ple brought  on  them  afterward  the  exertion 
of  those  sacred  and  sovereign  rights  of  pun- 
ishment reserved  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
for  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  and  Judged 
by  the  Constitution  unsafe  to  be  delegated 
to  any  other  Judicature."  These  princes 
had  uAJustly  portioned  out  the  territory  of 
America  to  their  favorites,  and  saddled  the 
country  with  every  species  of  onerous  legis- 
lation. Parliament  was  the  instrument  of 
tyranny;  and  "the  true  ground  on  which 
we  declare  these  acts  void  is  that  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  has  no  right  to  exercise  au- 
thority over  us."  The  Post-office  Act "  seems 
to  have  had  little  connection  with  British 
convenience,  except  that  of  accommodating 
his  Mi^esty's  ministers  and  favorites  with 
the  sale  of  a  lucrative  and  easy  office ;"  and 
the  act  suspending  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  is  "a  phenomenon  unknown  in  na- 
ture"— ^that  of  one  body  directing  another  as 
"  free  and  independent  as  itself "  "Can  any 
one  reason  be  assigned,"  he  demands, "  wli^ 
160,000  electors  in  the  island  of  Great  Brit- 
ain shouldgive  law  to  4,000,000  in  the  States 
of  America,  every  individuajUpf  whom  is 
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equal  to  every  indiyidual  of  them  in  virtne, 
in  understanding,  and  in  bodily  strength  t 
Were  this  to  be  admitted,  instead  of  being 
a  free  people,  as  we  have  hitherto  supposed, 
and  mean  to  continue  ourselves,  we  ^ould 
suddenly  be  found  the  slaves,  not  of  one,  but 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  tyrants." 
The  Boston  people  had  been  **  bold  in  their 
enmities  against  the  house  of  Stuart,"  and 
were  consequently  "  now  devoted  to  ruin  by 
that  unseen  hand  which  governs  the  mo- 
mentous affairs  of  this  great  empire."  The 
town  is  to  be  reduced  to  beggary  by  *'  a  few 
worthless  ministerial  dependents,"  who,  *^  by 
their  treacheries,  hope  to  obtain  the  dignity 

of  British  knighthood If  the  pulse  of  his 

people  shall  beat  calmly  under  this  experi- 
ment, another  and  another  will  be  tried,  till 

the  measure  of  despotism  be  filled  up 

The  cowards  who  would  suffer  a  country- 
man to  be  torn  from  the  bowels  of  their  so- 
ciety in  order  to  be  thus  offered  a  sacrifice 
to  Parliamentary  tyranny  would  merit  that 
everlasting  infamy  now  fixed  on  the  authors 
of  the  act."  Against  all  these  acts  of  op- 
pression *'  we  do,  on  behalf  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  British  America,  enter  this  our  sol- 
emn and  determined  protest with  that 

fireedom  of  language  and  sentiment  which 
becomes  a  free  people,  claiming  their  rights 
as  derived  from  the  laws  of  nature,  and  not 
as  the  gift  of  their  chief  magistrate.  Let 
those  flatter  who  fear ;  it  Is  not  an  Ameri- 
can art They  know,  and  will  therefore 

say,  that  kings  are  the  servants,  not  the  pro- 
prietors, of  the  people The  whole  art  of 

government  consists  in  the  art  of  being  hon- 
est  This,  sire,  is  the  advice  of  your  great 

American  Council,  on  the  observance  of 
which  may  perhaps  depend  your  felicity  and 
fhture  fame,  and  the  preservation  of  that 
harmony  which  alone  can  continue,  both  to 
Great  Britain  and  America,  the  reciprocal 

advantages  of  their  connection The  God 

who  gave  us  life  gave  us  liberty  at  the  same 
time;  the  hand  of  force  may  destroy,  but 
can  not  di^foin  them.  This,  sire,  is  our  last, 
our  determined,  resolution." 

Thus  did  the  young  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Burgesses  announce  the  great  princi- 
ples which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  free  gov- 
ernment. The  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  only  the  fuller  and  more  solemn  enunci- 
ation of  the  same  fundamental  iilea. 

In  passing  from  the  youth  and  early 
manhood  of  Jefferson  we  leave  behind  the 
romance  of  his  life — henceforth  he  is  the 
politician,  leveler,  freethinker,  '^apostle 
of  democracy,"  and  President.  But  he  no 
doubt  looked  back  often  on  the  bright  days 
when  he  was  a  student  and  squire  of  dames 
at  Williamsburg.  In  that  famous  old  Apol- 
lo Room  of  the  Raleigh  Tavern,  where  he 
"  danced  with  Belinda"  once  and  was  **  hap- 
py," he  sat  now  with  his  great  contempora- 
ries making  history. 


Is  it  fanciful  to  believe  that  the  member 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses  mused  and  sighad 
as  his  gase  dwelt  again  on  the  old  familiar 
"walls  where  musie  onee  sounded  and  bright 
eyes  beamed  in  the  happy  hours  of  hia 
youth?  The  minuet  must  have  played 
again  in  his  memory,  and  the  laughter  of 
Belinda  have  drowned  the  voices  of  his 
great  associates!  A  stormier  musie  thui 
the  violin's  was  approaching,  and  the  roar 
of  cannon  would  soon  extinguish  the  weird 
laughter;  but  doubtless  he  heard  it,  and 
thought  of  his  lost  youth,  as  he  placed  hia 
feet  on  the  rugged  path  which  he  was  des- 
tined to  follow  thenceforth  through  life,  be- 
ginning the  great  career  which  made  him 
so  famous. 

With  that  after-career  the  present  famil- 
iar sketch  has  nothing  to  do.  From  the  end 
of  the  Revolution  to  his  death  Jefferson  was 
a  '^public  man,"  living  in  the  broad  light 
of  publicity,  or  when  not  filling  great  pub- 
lic stations  of  embassador,  cabinet  officer, 
party  leader,  and  President,  a  retired  plant- 
er at  Monticello,  scarcely  notable  save  as  an 
elegant  and  hospitable  host,  a  devotee  of 
literature,  and  a  skillful  and  energetic  enl- 
tivator  of  the  soiL  He  raised  fine  horses 
and  improved  cattle,  managed  a  large  es- 
tate with  success — ^though  what  his  activity 
acquired  his  lavish  hospitality  dissipated 
speedily — carried  on  an  enormous  corre- 
spondence, through  which  he  drilled  his  po- 
litical views  into  the  minds  of  men  of  influ- 
ence in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  died  at 
last,  full  of  years  and  honors,  the  head  of  a 
great  party,  the  founder  of  a  new  system, 
the  world-wide  famous  '^  apostle  of  democ- 
racy." 

FORGOTTEN. 

Bt  CON8TANOB  FBNDf ORB  W00L80N. 

Oncs,  looking  through  a  little  sheaf 
Of  papers  stored  from  girlhood  years, 

I  chanced  upon  a  faded  leaf, 

And  read,  half  smiling,  hatf  in  tears, 

This  legend  on  the  wrapping  set 

In  delicate  girUwriting  small: 
*« Never  this  day,  this  leaf,  forget;" 

And,  lo!  I  had  forgot  it  alL 

Nor  could  I  think  with  all  my  care 
What  it  did  ever  mean,  and  so 

I  slowly  let  the  summer  air 
Waft  it  away,  and  watched  it  go 

With  dreaming  gaze.    And  is  it  thus, 
I  mused,  with  this  world's  joy  and  grief? 

"Never  forget,"  it  seems  to  us. 
As  I  wrote  on  my  little  sheaf; 

When,  lo  1  without  our  knowledge,  curled 
Oar  scroll  of  earth;  its  story  small 

Comes  not  into  that  higher  world; 
Besides— we  have  forgot  it  a{II 
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MODERN  DWELLINGS:  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION,  DECORATION, 

AND  FURNITURK 
Bt   U.  HUDSON   HOLLT. 


TUB  BTOEY  OV  TUB  TILBa.~[rBOM  A  PAIMTUttt  BY  B.  WOOD  PEBBY.] 


ra.— FURNITURK. 

HAVING  to  Bome  extent  treated  the  snb- 
ject  of  modern  dwellings,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  speak  in  regard  to  their  furnish- 
ing ;  bnt  before  discussing  the  matter  in  de- 
tail, I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  npon  the 
subject  of  household  taste  in  general.  That 
bad  taste  greatlj  prevails  is  only  too  obvi- 
ous on  visiting  nine- tenths  of  the  private 
dwellings  of  our  city,  although  in  saying  so 
I  no  doubt  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  mass 
of  ladies  who  set  themselves  up  as  criteri- 
ons  of  good  taste.    Women  of  fashion  es- 


pecially believe  that  they  possess  a  large 
amount  of  this  commodity ;  but  when  you 
ask  them  how  it  was  acquired,  or  by  what 
rules  they  are  guided,  they  will  reply  that 
it  is  intuitive. 

It  is  a  very  general  impression  that  good 
taste  comes  naturally  to  gentle  blood,  inde- 
pendent of  all  training,  and  that  while  a 
young  lady  is  acquiring  the  accomplish- 
ments of  music  and  the  languages,  she  is 
unconsciously  developing  that  sense  of  the 
beautiful  which  will  enable  her  not  only  to 
appreciate  the  charms  of  nature,  but  will 
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fit  her  to  judge  correctly  in  aBsthetio  mat- 
ters. No  doubt  the  discipline  and  refine- 
ment of  a  liberal  education  prepare  one,  in 
a  great  measure,  for  the  ready  comprehen- 
sion of  art  studies ;  but  there  is  no  question 
that,  however  well  prepared  the  soU,  it  can 
not  yield  fruit  unless  the  germ  be  planted; 
and  it  is  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  art  is  in- 
digenous to  even  the  most  highly  cultured 
as  that  one  is  possessed  of  the  ^owledge  of 
medicine  or  any  other  abstruse  science  with- 
out serious  study  and  years  of  preparation. 
This  idea  that  art  is  a  gift  of  nature,  requir- 
ing no  special  training,  is  what  has  led  so 
many  persons  of  intelligence  into  the  mis- 
taken belief  that  they  afe  authoritieB  in 
matters  of  taste ;  and  it  is  observable  that 
there  is  no  subject  upon  which  you  may  dif- 
fer from  them,  or  even  suggest  a  correction, 
without  the  hope  of  forgiveness,  until  yon 
touch  them  here.  People  are  usually  most 
sensitive  upon  subjects  concerning  which 
they  assume  knowledge  while  they  are  real- 
ly ignorant.  They  usually,  in  a  self-suffi- 
cient tone,  pronounce  Uiemselves  competent 
to  decide  upon  all  matters,  except,  perhaps, 
law  and  medicine. 

We  have  already,  in  a  former  chapter,  al- 
luded to  the  want  of  taste  manifested  in 
color  decoration,  and  we  now  wish  to  call 
attention  to  some  of  the  prevailing  errors  as 
to  furnishing.  Dickens,  in  his  description 
of  the  Veneering  family,  titated  that  their 
character  assimilated  with  that  of  their  fur- 
niture— "  they  smelt  too  much  of  the  work- 
shop, and  their  surflAce  was  a  trifle  sticky." 
This  might  a^ly  to  much  of  the  modem 
furniture.  It  appears  thin,  '^  shammy,''  and 
new,  and,  like  the  Veneerings  themselves,  is 
adapted  to  a  new  society  of  the  mushroom 
order.  It  is  pitiable  to  see  those  honest 
men,  who  are  respected  and  revered  in  their 
business  circles,  made  to  play  the  part  of 
buffoon  by  their  wives  and  daughters,  who, 
like  Mrs.  Potiphar,  believe  that,  because  they 
have  become  rich,  they  are  entitled  to  move 
in  ''our  best  society."  The  height  of  tbeir 
ambition  api>ears  to  be  a  span-new  bouse 
in  a  fashionable  quarter  of  the  towDj  to 
make  all  the  display  which  money  can  af- 
ford, and  see  that  they  are  not  outdoiifv  in 
the  elegance  of  their  entertainmeutti  nor 
the  richness  of  their  appointments.  They 
dash  into  an  element  for  which  they  are  en- 
tirely unfitted,  and  show  themselvei  to  tb& 
worst  possible  advantage.  After  procuring 
the  most  showy  house  they  can  find — ou& 
of  those  built  by  the  yard  by  some  enter- 
prising speculator,  who,  like  the  parties  wa 
have  Just  described,  fancies  he  knows  what 
is  exactly  the  thing — then  the  furniahing 
becomes  the  all-absorbing  question;  and 
the  poor  man  who  has  labored  the  li^et 
years  of  his  life,  to  obtain  for  himHfilf  ojjly 
discomfort,  and  in  his  old  age  is  forced  to 
enter  a  field  in  which  he  has  had  no  expe- 


rience, is  dragged  here  and  there,  fit>m  up- 
holsterers' to  china  shops,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare for  his  first  lesson  in  being  fashionable. 

First  comes  the  matter  of  carpets;  and 
how  can  Madame  or  Angelina  decide  upon 
the  best  pattern  when  bale  after  bale  is  be- 
ing unroUed  by  the  indefatigable  salesnum, 
whose  only  variation  in  their  praises  is  that 
the  last  surpasses  any  he  has  previously 
shown ;  and  while  tiiey  listen  to  his  cease- 
less strain  that  one  piece  is  ''unique," an- 
other "  striking,"  etc.,  the  .bewildered  wom- 
en look  fh)m  the  Brussels  to  the  Tapestry, 
from  the  Persian  to  the  Axminster,  until 
their  eyes  are  fiurly  daszled  by  their  ka- 
leidoscopic hues.  All  this  while  Paterfa- 
milias, wearied  with  the  endless  rounds,  and 
disgusted  from  the  beginning  at  having  to 
leave  his  plain  but  comfortable  home  in 
Rutgers  Street,  has  stood  in  patient  waiting, 
and,  anxious  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  issue, 
says,  "Take  the  rose  pattern,"  the  very  one 
that  Angelina  a  moment  before  had  decried 
as  "  a  fright."  The  uncertainty  is  brought 
to  an  end,  however,  by  the  clerk's  asserting 

that  Mrs.  V has  ordered  the  Axminster 

for  her  parlor,  and  the  Persian  for  her  bom- 
doir;  and  as  this  lady  is  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  society  into  which  our  new 
friends  have  effected  their  entrance,  the  mat- 
ter is  concluded,  and  the  salesman  marches 
off  in  triumph. 

In  this  manner  is  selected  most  of  the  fur- 
niture throughout.  To  pronounce  a  thing 
"new"  or  in  the  "height  of  the  fashion" 
seems  sufficient  to  procure  its  instant  se- 
lection; and  the  false  styles  of  various 
countries  and  different  ages  are  mixed  up 
promiscuously,  showing  ignoranoe  and  bad 
taste. 

Although  it  may  seem  heresy  in  one  bom 
and  bred  in  New  York  to  draw  comparisons 
disparaging  to  his  native  city,  I  must  say 
that  in  New  England,  and  especially  in  Bos- 
ton, art  education  is  very  far  in  advance. 
One  mark  of  its  progress  is  the  erection,  by 
a  number  of  puUlic^ptrited  ci  tiiens,  of  a  spa- 
cious museum  of  rich  and  imposing  archi- 
tecture— not  far  from  its  kindred  academy » 
the  Institute  of  Technology — to  which  the 
public  may  have  free-  accciw,  and  receive  in- 
tttnietioti  in  every  branch  of  illustrative  aud 
practical  art.  It  eoutiilns  valuable  colleo* 
tioDs  of  aiiticjiie  works*  The  ^eU'lighted 
galleries  are  hmig  with  mauy  elegant  paint- 
ing!*, and  the  librarj'  is  aupplied  with  choice 
arl  publications.  There  are  also  apnrtmi?nts 
for  drawing  and  modeling,  and  a  large  lecb- 
uro-room.  It  is  intended  to  make  this  serve 
in  Boston  the  purposes  ful filled  by  the  Soutlx 
Keuaitigton  Mtistitim  in  England. 

Perhaps  no  industry  hiis  suffered  more 
from  the  want  of  t'&chnical  education  in  ojix 
country  tbaii  the  building  arts ;  and  although 
the  proftisgiou  of  archtteeture  has  shown 
groat  pragrees  in  the  last  tenyean,  tlM 
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Ut  bus  been  ao  lamely  seoonded  by  tbe  work^ 
men  aa  sadly  to  fail  of  tbe  execution  of  bis 
design.  Until  recently  it  bas  been  next  to 
an  impoasibility  to  find  art  workmen ;  but 
the  necessity  becoming  so  great,  we  bave 
been  compeUed  to  import  artifioers  ttom 
abroad.  Tbe  influence  of  tbeir  introdnotion 
baa  been  already  greatly  felt,  and  some  gen- 
nine  work  is  now  beginning  to  appear.  It 
is  natural  to  suppose,  bowever,  tbat  but  few 
of  tbese  would  come  to  anew  country  wben 
tbeir  talents  are  so  muob  better  appreciated 
at  bome,  and  tbe  result  is,  tbat  only  tbe  in- 
ferior mecbanics  are  willing  to  emigrate; 
nor  do  tbese  meet  witb  much  encourage- 


manufaeturers  tbat  wbatever  is*  not  in  suffi- 
ciently good  taste  for  tbe  bome  market  wiU 
do  for  tbe  United  States. 

It  is  not  upon  mere  fancied  refinen^ent 
tbat  an  institution  like  tbat  of  Boston,  above 
alluded  to,  would  produce  an  effect ;  but  its 
influence  bas  actually  a  commercial  value, 
as  tbe  experience  of  France  will  sbow,  wbere 
tbe  science  of  art  bas  merged  into  every 
branch  of  its  manufacture.  Tbe  consequence 
is  tbat  France,  notwithstanding  the  recent 
ravages  it  has  sustained,  is  to-day  in  a  bet- 
ter commercial  position  than  any  other  na- 
tion, for  all  its  manufacture  is  of  such  artist- 
ic character  tbat  it  holds  a  mortgage  upon 
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ment,  as  our  people  bave  been  so  poorly  edu- 
cated in  sudi  m^jbters  tbat  they  find  good 
work  but  lightly  estimated. 

I  remember  going  to  a  paper-banging  es- 
tablishment a  short  time  ago,  tbe  proprietor 
of  which,  while  showing  me  some  designs 
from  the  famous  Morris  Company,  of  London, 
mentioned  tbat  tbe  public  taste  was  at  so 
low  an  ebb  in  this  country  that  it  offered  but 
little  inducement  for  tbeir  importation.  He 
remarked  that  the  Americans  were  improv- 
ing in  this  direction,  however;  that  a  few 
years  ago  only  the  worst  designs  of  tbe  Eu- 
ropean market  passed  current.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  this,  be  stated  tbat  formerly  the 
figures  were  so  large  tbat  it  was  not  an  un- 
oaual  thing  to  do  away  witb  an  important 
door  to  avoid  interfering  witb  tbe  pattern. 
Xt  has  become  proverbial  among  European 


other  countries,  and  all  tbe  worid  is  com- 
pelled to  trade  there. 

Out  own  Board  of  Trade  is  beginning  to 
realize  this,  and  it  is  now  in  correspondence 
with  Professor  Walter  Smith,  State  director 
of  art  education  in  Massachusetts,  as  a  pre- 
liminary step  toward  memorializing  the 
Legislature,  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of 
a  similar  institution  in  New  York.  The 
benefits  accruing  from  such  an  establish- 
ment are  incalculable,  not  only  to  the 
wealthy,  who  might  visit  it  for  pleasure, 
but  to  the  mechanic,  who  would  have  tbe 
advantage  of  evening  schools.  There  the 
painter  would  be  instructed  in  tbe  harmo- 
nious blending  of  colors,  and  the  principles 
of  design  practiced  among  various  countries 
of  all  ages — a  form  of  education  equally  use- 
ful to  the  designer  of  carpets^  draperies,  and 
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furniture.  There  the  carver — ^who,  ^rhaps, 
is  well  enough  able  to  chisel  out  an  ordina- 
ry Corinthian  capital,  with  its  eternal  acan- 
thus, but  who  would  utterly  fail  to  conceive 
or  execute  the  spirited  and  ever -varying 
forms  of  Gothic  scroll  or  leaf  work — ^would 
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have  eye  and  band  taught  to  appreciate 
and  work  out  with  feeling  and  power  those 
prftceful  lines  whose  beauty  is  ever  fresh. 
The  plasterer  might  there  acquire  the  sub- 
tle touch  of  the  artistic  moulder;  the  fresco 
painter  would  there  learn  the  "  grammar  of 
ornament;"  the  Tery  stone-cutters  would 
be  developed  into  young  Ruskins ;  and  the 
millennium  of  art  might  be  speedily  expect- 
ed. The  cabinet-maker,  the  glass  stain er, 
the  potter,  all  are  nurtured  in  the  love  of 
the  beautiful  by  our  lyceum ;  but  simply  to 
enumerate  the  various  trades  which  would 
reap  its  benefits  would  occupy  more  space 
than  we  can  well  spare,  and  it  should  be  re- 
membered, as  I  have  already  mentioned,  that 
the  advantages  of  such  schools  are,  in  the 
end,  returned  to  the  patrons  themselves, 
from  the  impetus  given  to  arts  of  every  kind. 
In  furniture  the  element  of  km  stands 
first,  and  intimately  connected  with  this  is 
the  quality  of  durability.  The  carpenter  is 
compelled  to  do  honest  work,  to  select  the 
liest  and  strongest  materials ;  but  with  the 
cabinet-maker  deception  is  easy,  and  has 
become  habitual.  It  is  really  as  important 
that  our  chairs  should  hold  together  as  that 
our  walls  should  stand  firm.  A  cabinet  or 
a  sideboard  should  be  of  as*  durable  mate- 
rials and  should  be  as  honestly  constructed 
ns  a  piano,  the  only  difference  being  that 
frailty  in  the  one  case  is  conspicuously  ab- 


surd, while  in  the  other  the  cheat  is  not 
only  more  practicable,  but  less  readily  de- 
tected. There  is  no  economy  in  purchasing 
flimsy  furniture.  An  article  that  will  last 
one's  lifetime  costs  no  more  than  the  many 
worthless  ones  that  take  its  place. 

On&  branch  on  which  art  knowledge  has 
a  special  bearing  is  the  treatment  of  wood. 
A  great  evil  is  a  want  of  honesty  in  its  ren- 
dering. Veneering,  graining,  and  marble- 
izing  are  shams  which  ought  never  to  be 
tolerated.  JThere  is  really  no  great  advan- 
tage in  veneered  furniture,  as  ordinarily,  at 
a  little  extra  cost,  it  may  be  procured  of 
solid  material,  and  the  idea  of  covering  an 
inferior  wood  with  one  of  a  more  expensive 
character  is  like  .£sop*B  comparison  of  the 
jackass  flaunting  in  the  lion's  skin.  There 
can  be  no  objection  to  furniture  simply 
painted ;  flat  colors,  if  treated  in  harmony, 
while  looking  extremely  well,  have  the  pow- 
er of  producing  effects  which  can  not  be  at- 
tained in  the  plain  wood.  Staining  is  also 
ai*  aflmirable  treatment,  as  it  brings  out  the 
graiii,  and,  when  relieved  by  certain  lines 
of  cc'lor,  has  a  pleasing  effect. 

The  arch,  a  most  ingenious  contrivance, 
affording  the  means  of  spanning  a  large 
spac  e  with  small  pieces,  at  the  same  time 
having  great  strength,  is  of  the  utmost  util- 
ity in  building ;  but  in  articles  of  furniture, 
where  we  have  no  wide  space  to  span,  and 
where  wood  possesses  all  the  strength  re- 
quired, the  use  of  the  arch  is  evidently  mis- 
placed.   The  foil}'  of  this  becomes  the  more 
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npparcnt  when  wo  olwerve  that  th^  wooden 

Vi\A\  is  prneriiUy  com^xsHoii  of  a  single  pl^^re, 
iniitcad  of  a  nunilier  of  ^\m^\\  niu^n,  and  that 
in  oTder  to  form  it  thr  wood  tjitjst  be  cut 
acriJHH  tlir  prill n  tliroiigliont  the  gffiater 
portion  of  \x%  lengthy  whQrebTi|a  strong^ 
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is  materiAllj  diminished.  Nothing  can  be 
more  absurd  than  the  practice  of  imitating 
in  one  material  a  mode  of  construction  which 
is  only  legitimate  in  another,  and  of  neg- 
lecting to  avail  ourselves  of  the  particular 
method  of  utilizing  a  substance  which  se- 
onree  a  maximum  of  desirable  results. 

The  scroll  principle  has  hitherto  been 
exceedingly  popular  among  upholsterers. 
They  have  drawn  largely  ftom  the  Louis 
Quatorze  period,  in  which  scroll-work  seem- 
ed one  of  the  leading  features.  This  style 
of  ornament,  in  moderation,  did  well  enough. 
It  is  supposed  that  it  was  originally  intend- 
ed for  conventional  foliage ;  but  it  seems  to 
have  struck  the  peculiar  vein  of  the  cabinet- 
maker, and  mechanical  appliances,  in  the 
shape  of  Jig-saws  and  carving  machines, 
have  been  invented  to  assist  in  developing 
these  monstrosities,  until  in  their  present 
state,  as  Sir  Charles  Eastlake  aptly  remarks, 
they  resemble  a  conglomeration  of  capital 
O's.  They  seem  to  imagine,  as  Hogarth  pro- 
nounced a  curve  to  be  the  line  of  beauty,  it 
must  necessarily  be  employed,  irrespective 
of  constructive  principles.  It  is  evident 
tSiat  a  curved  chair  leg,  for  instance,  must 
be  across  the  grain,  rendering  the  structure 
weak,  as  we  have  before  explained. 

In  Fig.  1  we  have  attempted  to  remedy 
this  by  showing  one  we  think  of  equally 
beautiful  design,  and  carried  oat  construct- 
ively. The  inconvenience  of  these  curves 
is  not  the  less  apparent.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, that  of  the  back  of  a  sofa,  which  is  man- 
ifestly uncomfortable,  as  it  makes  it  too 
high  in  one  place  and  too  low  in  another 
to  accommodate  the  shoulders.  A  curve  in 
a  chair  back  may  be  somewhat  excusable,  as 
it  is  better  adapted  to  the  back  of  the  sit- 


ter ;  yet,  as  in  Fig.  2,  it  may  be  seen  that  this 
adjustment  can  be  attained  in  harmony  with 
true  principles,  and  it  at  the  same  time 
commends  itself  by  the  honest  manner  in 
which  it  is  earned  out. 

This  distortion  of  the  contour  is  what  is 
called  *^  shaping,''  and  seems  to  pervade  the 
general  design  of  our  modem  furniture. 
The  backs  of  sideboards,  drawing-room  ta- 
bles, legs  of  pianos,  marble  mantels,  and  ar- 
ticles in  general  of  household  use  have  all 
fallen  victims  to  this  mania,  to  that  extent 
that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
people  themselves  have  become  satiated 
with  this  unwholesome  fashion. 

There  is,  sometimes,  objection  made  to 
straight  work  on  account  of  its  apparent 
stiffness.  If  curves  are  thought  necessary, 
they  may  sometimes  be  effected  by  bending 
the  grain,  of  which  Fig.  3  is  an  example. 
This  is  accomplished  by  steaming  the  wood, 
which,  after  hardening,  is  supposed  to  retain 
its  shape,  and  some  very  beautiful  curved 
effects  have  been  produced  in  this  manner 
without  violating  the  nature  of  the  fibre. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  seductive  de- 
vices for  cultivating  bad  taste  is  the  art  of 
gluing,  without 
which  sophistry 
veneering  would 
never  have  been 
invented.  By  this 
system,  too,  the 
cabinet  -  maker 
has  been  enabled 
to  stick  on  mould- 
ings, carvings, 
and  raised  pan- 
els in  a  manner 
which  never 
could  have  been 
accomplished  by 
natural  means. 
By  natural  means 
I  mean  that  all 
these  should  be 
cut  in  the  solid 
wood,  and  not 
tacked  or  glued 
on,  but  the  wood 
should  be  treat- 
ed simply  as  it 
grows,  and  its  na- 
ture in  all  cases 
displayed.  As  an 
example  of  this 
I  have  shown  a 
stair  newel  (Fig. 
4)  in  which  the 
panels  and  orna- 
ment are  worked 
out  of  the  solid 
wood. 

Another  article 
of  furniture  in 
which  nearly  ev- 
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ery  principle  of  bad  taete  is  illustrated  is 
the  modern  sideboard.  As  an  improvement 
upon  this,  we  offer  in  Fig.  5  a  design  show- 
ing how  this  useful  piece  of  furniture  may 


be  constructed  on  le- 
gitimate principles, 
whereas  usually  the 
scroll-shaping,  ma- 
chine-carving, and 
glued  panels  run 
riot,  the  cracks,  fis- 
sures, screw  heads, 
and  other  imperfec- 
tions are  filled  up 
with  putty,  and  the 
whole  is  smeared 
over  with  shellac  or 
polish,  ostensibly  to 
give  it  brightness, 
but  in  reality  to  con- 
ceal its  flaws.  This 
system  certainly  has 
the  advantage  of 
cheapness,  where  de- 
fective wood  and 
worse  workmanship 
may  be  hidden  with 
a  coat  of  varnish; 
but,  like  the  man 
whose  respectabili- 
ty is  all  on  the  sur- 
face, it  is  a  question 
whether  the  deceit 
will  outwear  the 
honest  and  substan- 
In  the  present  design  the 
mouldings    are    not    only 


tial  creation, 
carvings    and 

worked  out  in  the  solid  wood,  but  the  ab- 
sence of  screws'  and  glue  is  apparent,  and 
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stoat  wooden  pins  and  tenon  Joints  are  sub- 
stitnted. 

^e  must  especially  condemn  that  append- 
age usually  considered  so  indispensable  to 
this  piece  of  furniture,  the  marble  top.  A 
sideboard  is  intended  for  the  deposit  of  glass 
and  delicate  china.  Now  the  idea  of  having 
these  frail  works  of  art  banged  down  on  this 
onyielding  piece  of  adamant  is  something 
revolting  in  these  days  of  sympathy  with 
ceramic  art.  Marble  tops  were  originally 
intended  to  protect  the  wood- work  from  the 
dampness  caused  by  the  water  dripping  from 
an  ice  pitcher,  having  the  effect  of  spotting 
the  varnish  and  blistering  the  veneer.  With 
solid  wood  no  such  precaution  is  necessary ; 
and  when  this  is  used,  let  it  be  covered  with 
a  soft  cloth  to  act  as  a  cushion  for  these  frag- 
ile ornaments.  The  custom  of  displaying 
fine  china  in  our  rooms  as  works  of  art  sug- 
gests the  propriety  of  providing  shelves  on 
the  principle  of  an  4taghrt  over  the  sideboard 
and  mantel-piece,  which  may  be  covered  and 
backed  with  leather.  This,  if  of  a  color  com- 
plementary to  the  delf,  forms  an  agreeable 
background.  Stamped  leather  is  to  be  had 
of  very  ornamental  designs,  and  if  the  spaces 
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underneath  the  shelves  are  treated  on  a  cove 
plan,  resembling  that  of  a  canopy,  they  pre- 
sent a  very  attractive  appearance,  as  shown 
in  Figs.  5  and  7. 

In  regard  to  marble  mantels  we  have  not 
so  much  objection  to  offer,  for  if  they  are  in 
reality  frame-works  to  a  fire-place  where  a 
real  fire  is  to  be  built,  they  are  preferable, 
as  the  heat  is  apt  to 
damage  one  of  wood. 
The  most  we  can  say 
against  them  is  the 
utter  poverty  usual- 
ly exhibited  in  their 
design;  yet  marble 
as  a  material  for  this 
purpose  is  entitled 
to  much  respect. 

In  Fig.  6  I  have 
prepared  a  design 
for  a  marble  mantel 
somewhat  elaborate 
in  character,  the 
style  being  that 
common  in  the  six- 
teenth century. 

Fig.  7  is  also  exe- 
cuted from  one  of 
my  designs,  and 
shows  a  wooden 
mantel  of  the  same 
period,  over  which 
shelves  are  arranged 
forknickknacks.  In 
this,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, the  stone 
border  around  the 
fire  -  place  projects 
beyond  the  wood- 
work, shielding  it 
completely  from  the 
fire.  This  border  is 
continued  as  a  cop- 
ing .  around  the 
hearth,  serving  the 
purpose  of  a  fender. 
We    are    especially 
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happy  by  this  arrangement  to  defeat  the  in- 
variable and  determined  aim  of  the  carpet 
man,  of  running  the  Brussels  over  the  hearth 
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— a  system  worthy  the  inspiration  of  the 
upholsterer,  showing  an  utter  contempt  for 
any  thing  like  open  fires. 

To  speak  of  "  our 
firesides^'  seems  ab- 
surd in  these  days 
of  furnaces.  If  we 
have  a  fire-place  at 
all,  it  seldom  has  a 
fire  in  it,  and  is  fre- 
quently put  up  as 
an  unmeaning  orna- 
ment, without  even 
possessing  a  flue.  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  the  fur- 
nace will  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past, 
and  the  cheerful  and 
cheering    fire    may 


again  illumine  the  hearth,  around  which  lit- 
erally we  may  form  our  social  circle.  We 
can  hardly  expect  to  revive,  in  these  days 
of  anthracite,  the  delightfrd  old  custom  of 
wood  fires ;  still,  fire-dogs  need  not  be  dis- 
carded. A  clever  idea  is  now  in  vogue  of  a 
grate  for  burning  soft  coal,  in  shape  some- 
thing like  a  basket,  which  is  set  on  the  and- 
irons in  the  same  manner  as  we  wonld  adjust 
a  back  log,  which  may  be  lifted  off  any  time 
that  a  wood  fire  is  preferred. 

The  ancient  crane  has  also  its  tender  as- 
sociations. I  remember  seeing  a  very  pic- 
turesque effect,  in  the  studio  of  one  of  our 
New  York  artists,  of  a  three-cornered  basket, 
suspended  from  the  crane,  in  which  a  genial 
fire  was  blazing. 

These  fire-places  were  very  common  in 
this  country  about  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  may  yet  be  found  in  some  of  the 
old  colonial  houses;  and-at  this  time  of  Cen- 
tennial reminiscences  it  would  seem  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  revive  the  fashions  of  those 
''good  old  colony  days,''  and  see  once  more 
the  wainscoted  chamber  of  the  ancient  man- 
or-house, with  oaken  floors  and  the  tradi- 
tional old  chimney-piece  with  the  quaint 
pictorial  tiles  around  its  border.  These 
scenes  have  been  the  theme  of  many  artists 
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and  poets  of  the  preaent  century,  prominent 
iunong  wlunn  is  Mr.  £.  Wood  Perry,  whose 
pictures  are  mostly  drawn  from  real  life. 
One  of  these,  entitled  **  Fireside  Stories/'  we 
hare  taken  the  liberty  of  engraving. 

We  might,  while  on  the  subject  of  fire- 
places, mention  that  in  the  library  or  sit- 
ting-room the  numtel  should  be  placed  on 
the  side  opposite  the  windows,  so  tiiat  when 
flacing  the  fire  the  reader's  back  may  be  to- 
ward the  light ;  but  in  a  dining-room  it  is 
{deferable  at  the  end  rather  than  at  the  side 
of  the  room,  for,  unless  this  apartment  is 
more  than^the  ordinary  width,  it  is  apt  to 
bring  the  back  of  the  guest  too  near  the 
fire,  and  at  the  same  time  interfere  with 
the  progress  of  the  waiter. 

Screens  can  often  be  employed  with  great 
adyantage  as  well  as  effect,  and  I  giye  an 
illustration  of  one  in  Fig.  6,  the  panels  of 
which  are  filled  up  with  embroidery,  con- 
sisting of  flowers  and  birds.  Fig.  8  is  one 
of  these  panels  on  a  larger  scale. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  the  custom  to 
change  our  furniture  with  every  change  of 
Ikshion,  as  a  lady  would  her  bonnet;  but 
leyiving  the  styles  prevalent  at  the  times  of 
our  ancestors  may  induce  some  of  the  lineal 
deaoendants  of  Puritan  and  Knickerbocker 
to  bring  down  fh>m  the  gairet  some  of  the 
long -discarded  and  forgotten  heir -looms, 
and  as  at  the  present  Lady  Washington  tea 
parties  our  belles  are  adorning  themselves 
in  dresses  and  Jewels  worn  by  their  grand- 
mothers at  the  receptions  of  Washhigton 
and  Lafayette,  so,  too,  it  might  be  appropri- 
ate to  give  the  chairs  in  which  the  fathers 
of  the  republic  sat  a  place  of  honor  in  our 
drawing-rooms,  which  might  put  to  blush 
some  of  the  meretricious  upholstery  of  an 
age  of  perverted  taste.  Take,  for  example, 
the  sofa  and  chair,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9,  wMoh 
are  a  fair  type  of  modem  extravagance,  and 
we  think  in  violation  of  all  correct  princi 
pies  and  good  taste,  and  not  only  have  they 
the  appearance  of  weakness,  but  are  fre- 
quently unfit  to  stand  ordinary  usage  for 
any  length  of  time.  Figs.  10  and  11  are  of- 
fered as  specimens  of  the  reformed  school  in 
contrast  to  Fig.  9. 

These  magnificent  instruments  of  torture, 
too  deficate  for  use,  too  uncomfortable  for 
repose,  foster  the  idea  of  shutting  up  our 
drawing-rooms,  except  on  state  occasions, 
when  the  conventionalities  of  the  reigning 
society  are  carried  out  in  a  formal  and  cere- 
monious manner.  When  the  entertainment 
is  over,  much  to  the  relief  of  both  hosts  and 
guests,  the  grand  room  is  again  closed,  and 
the  family  seek  more  home-like  apartments 
in  a  less  pretentious  portion  of  liie  house, 
where  x^rhaps  some  of  the  ancestral  ma- 
hogany is  still  in  use. 

In  some  sections  of  this  country,  where 
certain  pectdiarities  of  style  have  for  many 
years  prevailed,  and  seem  to  have  stamped 
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their  impression  upon  the  buildings,  it  seems 
ridiculous  to  introduce  something  utterly 
new  and  foreign.  For  example,  in  Bhode 
Island,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey  there 
ure  distinctive  local  expressions  of  a  thor- 
oughly vernacular  chaiacter,  and  if  these 
idiosyncrasies  can  be  accepted  by  the  archi- 
tect, they  may  frequently  be  rendered  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner,  and  when  their 
woric  is  completed,  it  will  seem  to  feel  at 
home  amidst  the  surroundings  of  its  own 
kindred.  In  accordance  with  this  idea,  I 
give  on  page  219  an  illustration  of  a  din- 
ing-room prepared  by  me  for  Mr.  Lawrence 
Waterbury,  of  Westchester.  The  style  is 
taken  from  that  of  the  last  century,  and  is 
characteristic  of  some  of  the  old  mansions 
built  in  that  vicinity  prior  to  the  Bevolu- 
tion. 

Stained  glass  with  legendaiy  decorations 
is  employed  in  the  windows,  and  the  walls 
and  ceilings  are  treated  in  harmonious  col- 
ors. The  floor  is  of  inlaid  woods,  with  rugs 
of  Oriental  pattern.  The  dado  is  of  Indian 
matting,  which  gives  a  certain  warmth  and 
softness  to  the  room,  and  seems  to  take  the 
place  of  porcelain  without  that  appearance 
of  rigidity  which  tile  or  marble  is  apt  to 
produce.  The  sideboard  and  fire-place,  more 
fully  illnstTated  in  Figs.  5  and  7,  are  in  ac- 
cord with  the  rest  of  the  fittings,  and  are 
types  of  the  Jacobean  period,  common  in 
New  York  in  the  time  when  'Hhe  valiant 
Peter"  governed  the  enterprising  colony  of 
New  Amsterdam. 

We  know  that  high-bi^  chairs  have 
been  frequently  condemned  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  old-fashioned  and  barbarous, 
and  in  ill  accord  with  modem  notions.  That 
they  are  old-faahioned  and  contrary  to  re- 
cent ideas  I  will  admit;  but  that  they  are 
barbarous  and  unfit  for  modem  usage  I  dis- 
pute. There  is  something  home-Uce  and 
comfortable  in  these  high  backs,  as  if  they 
were  meant  to  lean  upon,  withoijjb  depend- 
ing entirely  upon  our  spinal  column  for  sui>- 
port.  Especially  in  dining-rooms  do  they 
seem  to  give  a  sense  of  protection,  not  only 
from  currents  of  air,  but  from  accidents  and 
iutrusion  on  the  part  of  the  waiter;  for 
which  reason  I  would  recommend  that 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  which  is  the  same  as  that 
shown  in  diiring-room  interior. 

There  is  no  great  necessity  for  the  dining 
table  to  be  of  an  elaborate  design,  as  it  is 
generally  hidden  by  a  cover,  but  its  con- 
struction is  a  matter  of  much  importance. 
A  table  standing  on  four  legs  is  to  be  rec- 
ommended in  pnferenoe  to  that  known  as 
the  pedestal  style,  having  but  one  support  in 
the  centie.  Tlds  not  only  suggests  a  sense 
of  insecurity,  but  is  nsthetically  wrong ;  for 
this  pedestal,  when  used  in  the  ordinary  ex- 
tension-table, must  be  cut  in  two,  showing 
two  incomplete  standards,  when  the  table  is 
extended.  Now,  this  enormity^is  only  en- 
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dared  from  the  fact  that  onstom  sanctions 
it ;  but  regarding  it  from  an  artistic  point 
of  yiew,  it  is  aa  bad  a»  if  a  piano  leg  were 
divided  in  the  centre.  If,  therefore,  we  are 
compelled  to  have  these  **  telescopic^  tables, 
let  them,  by  all  means,  have  four  legs,  and 
the  evil  is  modified  to  some  extent.  Mr. 
Eastlake,  with  justice,  we  think,  condemns 
these  rattle-iraps  altogether  as  unconstmc- 
tional,  and  recommends  the  old  system  of 
two  tables,  fitted  with  flap  leaves,  placed 
end  to  end  when  dinner  parties  are  given, 
the  smaller  of  which  might  at  other  times 


stand  against  the  walL  Square  tables  we 
consider  preferable  to  round,  as  from  theae 
the  cloth  hangs  in  more  graceful  folds,  and 
the  comers  are  valuable  for  room* 

Dining-rooms,  as  a  general  thing,  should 
be  treated  dark,  so  that  their  walls  may  fonn 
an  agreeable  background  against  which  the 
table  with  its  viands  may  have  prominence. 
A«white  table-cloth  is  usually  too  glaring  in 
its  effect,  and  out  of  keeping  with  the  sur- 
roundings. A  cream  tint,  for  general  pur- 
pose, does  better,  and  conveys  a  feeling  of 
harmony  and  repose. 
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CHAPTER  L 

"  rpHE  Qolden  Star,"  Homburg,  was  a  hum- 

I  ble  hotel,  not  used  by  gay  gamblers, 
but  by  modest  travelers. 

At  two  o'clock,  8th  June,  1870,  there  were 
two  strangers  in  the  $dlle  d  manger ,  seated  at 
small  tables  a  long  way  apart,  and  wholly 
absorbed  in  their  own  business. 

One  was  a  lady,  of  about  twenty-four 
years  old,  who,  in  the  present  repose  of  her 
features,' looked  comely,  sedate,  and  woman- 
ly, but  not  the  remarkable  person  she  real- 
ly was.  Her  forehead  high  and  white,  but 
a  little  broader  than  sculptors  affect;  her 
long  hair,  coiled  tight  in  a  great  many 
smooth  snakes  upon  her  snowy  nape,  was 
almost  flaxen,  yet  her  eyebrows  and  long 
lashes  not  pale,  but  a  reddish-brown ;  her 
gray  eyes  large  and  profound;  her  mouth 
rather  large,  beautifally  shaped,  amiable, 
and  expressive,  but  full  of  resolution ;  her 
chin  a  little  broad,  her  neck  and  hands  ad- 
mirably white  and  polished.  She  was  an 
Anglo-Dane — ^her  father  English. 

K  yon  ask  me  what  she  was  doing,  why 
— Shunting ;  and  had  been,  for  some  days,  in 
all  the  in^  of  Homburg.  She  had  the  visit- 
ors' book,  and  was  going- through  the  names 
of  the  whole  year,  and  studying  each  to  see 
whether  it  looked  real  or  assumed.  Inter- 
spersed were  flippant  comments  and  verses, 
adapted  to  draw  a  smile  of  amusement  or 
contempt;  but  this  hunter  passed  them  all 
over  as  nullities;  the  steady  pose  of  her 
head,  the  glint  of  her  deep  eye,  and  the  set 
of  her  fine  lips  showed  a  soul  not  to  be  di- 
verted from  its  object. 

The  traveler  at  her  back  had  a  map  of  the 
district,  and  blank  telegrams,  one  of  which 
he  filled  in  every  now  and  then,  and  scrib- 
bled a  hasty  letter  to  the  same  address.  He 
was  a  sharp-faced,  middle-aged  man  of  busi- 
ness ;  Joseph  Ashmead,  operatic  and  theat- 
rical agent — at  his  wits'  end :  a  female  sing- 
et  at  the  Homburg  Opera  had  fallen  really 
ill;  he  was  commissioned  to  replace  her, 
and  had  only  thirty  hours  to  do  it  in.  So 
he  was  hunting — a  singer.    What  the  lady 


was  hunting  can  never  be  known,  unless 
she  should  choose  to  reveal  it. 

Karl,  the  waiter,  felt  bound  to  rouse  these 
abstracted  guests  and  stimulate  their  appe- 
tites. He  Infected,  therefore,  to  look  on  th^a 
as  people  who  had  not  yet  breakfasted,  and 
tripped  up  to  Mr.  Ashmead  with  a  bill  of 
fare,  rather  scanty. 

The  busiest  Englishman  can  eat,  and  Ash- 
mead had  no  objection  to  snatch  a  mouth* 
fill ;  he  gave  his  order  in  Qerman  with  an 
English  accent.  But  the  lady,  when  appeal- 
ed to,  said,  softly,  in  pure  German,  '*  I  will 
wait  for  the  UibU  tPMte,** 

"The  table  tPhSte!  It  wants  four  hours  to 
that." 

The  lady  looked  Karl  ftdl  in  the  face,  and 
said,  slowly  and  very  distinctly,  '*  Then,  I 
— will — wait — ^four — hours." 

These  simple  words,  articulated  firmly, 
and  in  a  contralto  voice  of  singular  volume 
and  sweetness,  sent  Karl  skipping ;  butlteir 
effect  on  Mr.  Ashmead  was  more  remarksMs : 
he  started  up  from  his  chair,  with  an  excla- 
mation, and  bent  his  eyes  eagerly  on  the 
melodious  speaker.  He  could  only  see  her 
back  hair  and  her  figure;  but  apparently 
this  quick-eared  gentleman  had  also  quick 
eyes,  for  he  said,  aloud,  in  English,  ''Her 
haiiv  too— it  must  be ;"  and  he  came  hur^ 
riedly  toward  her.  She  caught  a  word  or 
two,  and  turned  and  saw  him.  "  Ah  I"  said 
she,  and  rose,  but  without  taking  her  hand 
from  the  book. 

« It  is  I"  cried  Ashmead.    "  It  is !" 

''  Tes,  Mr.  Ashmead,"  said  the  lady,  oolor^ 
ing  a  little,  but  in  pure  English,  and  with  a 
comMsure  not  easily  disturbed ;  '4t  is  Ina 
Klo^ng." 

"  What  a  pleasurel"  cried  Ashmead ;  ''and 
what  a  surprise  I  Ah,  madam,  I  never  hoped 
to  see  you  again.  When  I  heard  you  had 
left  the  Munich  Opera  so  sudden,  I  said, 
'There  goes  one  more  bright  star,  quenched 
forever.'  And  you  to  desert  us — ^you,  the 
risingest  singer  in  Qermany  I" 

"Mr.  Ashmead!" 

"  You  can't  deny  it   Ton  know  you  were." 

The  lady,  thus  made  her  omjudge. 
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ed  to  reflect  a  moment,  and  said, "  I  was  a 
well-groonded  musician,  thanks  to  my  par- 
ents; I  was  a  yery  hard-working  singer; 
and  I  had  the  advantage  of  being  support- 
ed in  my  early  career  by  a  gentleman  of 
judgment  and  spirit,  who  was  a  manager 
at  fi^st,  and  brought  me  forward,  afterward 
a  popular  agent,  and  talked  managers  into 
a  good  opinion  of  me.'' 

''Ah,  madam,"  said  Aahmead,  tenderly, 
"it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  hear  this  from 
yon,  and  spoken  with  that  mellow  voice, 
which  would  charm  a  rattlesnake;  but  what 
would  my  zeal  and  devotion  have  availed, 
if  you  had  not  been  a  bom  singer  t" 

"Why— yes,"  said  Ina,  thoughtfully;  "I 
was  a  singer."  But  she  seemed  to  say  this, 
not  as  a  thing  to  be  proud  of,  but  oi^y  be- 
cause it  happened  to  be  true;  and  indeed 
it  was  a  peculiarity  of  this  woman  that  she 
appeared  nearly  always  to  think — if  but  for 
half  a  moment — before  she  spoke,  and  to 
say  things,  whether  about  herself  or  others, 
only  because  they  were  the  truth.  The 
reader,  who  shall  condescend  to  bear  this  in 
mind,  will  possess  some  little  clew  to  the 
color  and  eifect  of  her  words  as  spoken. 
Often,  where  they  seem  simple  and  common- 
place on  paper,  they  were  weighty  by  their 
extraordinary  air  of  truthftdness,  as  well  as 
by  the  deep  music  of  her  mellow,  bell-like 
voice. 

"  Oh,  you  do  admit  that,"  said  Mr.  Ash- 
mead,  with  a  chuckle ;  "  then  why  jimip  off 
the  ladder  so  near  the  top  f  01^  of  course 
I  know — ^the  old  story ;  but  you  might  give 
twenty-two  hours  to  love,  and  still  spare  a 
couple  to  music." 

"That  seems  a  reasonable  division,"  said 
Ina,  naively.  "But"  (apologetically)  "he 
was  je^ous." 

"Jealous! — ^more  shame  for  him  I  Fm 
sore  no  lady  in  public  life  was  ever  more 
disoreet." 

"  No,  no ;  he  was  only  jealous  of  the  pub- 
lic" 

"And  what  had  the  poor  public  done  t" 

^Absorbed  me,  he  said." 

"Why,  he  could  take  you  to  the  opera, 
and  take  yon  home  from  the  opera,  and, 
during  the  opera,  he  could  make  one  of  the 
public,  and  applaud  yon  as  loud  as  the 
best" 

"Yes,  but  rehearsals! — and— embracing 
the  Tenor." 

"  Well,  but  only  on  the  stage." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Ashmead,  where  else  does  one 
embrace  the  Tenert" 

"And  was  that  a  grievance t  Why,  I'd 
embrace  fifty  Tenors — ^if  I  was  paid  propor- 
tionable." 

"Tes,  but  he  said  I  embraced  one  poor 
itick,  with  a  fervor — an  abandon.  Well,  I 
dare  say  I  did ;  for  if  they  had  put  a  gate 
post  in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  and  it  was 
in  my  part  to  embrace  the  thing,  I  should 


have  done  it  honestly,  for  love  of  my  art, 
and  not  of  a  post.  The  next  time  I  had  to 
embrace  the  popr  stick,  it  was  all  I  could 
do  not  to  pinch  him  savagely." 

"And  turn  him  to  a  counter-tenor — ^make 
him  squeak." 

Ina  Kloeking  smiled  for  the  first  time. 
Ashmead  too  chuckled  at  his  own  wit,  but 
turned  suddenly  grave  the  next  moment, 
and  moralized.  He  pronounced  it  desirable, 
for  the  interests  of  mankind,  that  a  great 
and  rising  singer  should  not  love  out  of  the 
business ;  outsiders  were  wrong-headed  and 
absurd,  and  did  not  understand  the  true 
artist.  However,  having  discoursed  for 
some  time  in  this  strain,  he  began  to  fear  it 
might  be  unpalatable  to  her ;  so  he  stopped 
abruptly,  and  said,  "But  there — what  is 
done,  is  done.  We  must  make  the  best  of 
it :  and  yon  mustn't  think  I  meant  to  run 
Mm  down.  He  loves  yon  in  his  way.  He 
must  be  a  noble  fellow,  or  he  never  could 
have  won  such  a  heart  as  yours.  He  won't 
be  jealous  of  an  old  fellow  like  me,  though 
I  love  you  too,  in  my  humdrum  way,  and 
alwi^  did.  Yon  must  do  me  the  honor  to 
present  me  to  him  at  once." 

Ina  stared  at  him,  but  said  nothing. 

"Oh,"  continued  Ashmead,  "I* shall  be 
busy  tUl  evening ;  but  I  will  ask  him  and 
yon  to  dine  with  me  at  the  Kursaal,  and 
then  acyoum  to  the  Boyal  Box.  Yon  are  a 
Queen  of  Song,  and  that  is  where  you  and 
he  shall  sit,  and  nowhere  else." 

Ina  Klosking  was  changing  color  all  this 
time,  and  cast  a  gratefrd  but  troubled  look 
on  him.  "My  kind  old  faithful  friend!" 
said  she;  then  shook  her  head.  "No,  we 
are  not  to  dine  with  yon ;  nor  sit  together 
at  the  opera  in  Homburg." 

Ashmead  looked  a  litUe  chagrined.  "  So 
be  it,"  he  said,  dryly.  "  But,  at  least,  intro- 
duce me  to  him.  Fll  try  and  overcome  his 
prejudices." 

"  It  is  not  even  in  my  power  to  do  that." 

"Oh,  I  see.  Vm  not  good  enough  for 
him,"  said  Ashmead,  bitterly. 

"  You  do  yourself  injustice,  and  him  too," 
said  Ina,  courteously. 

"Well,  then  f 

"  My  friend,"  said  she,  deprecatlngly, "  he 
is  not  here." 

"Not  heret  That  is  odd.  Well,  then, 
you  will  be  dull  till  he  comes  back.  Come 
without  him,  at  all  events,  to  the  opera." 

She  turned  her  tortured  eyes  away.  "I 
have  not  the  heart." 

This  made  Ashmead  look  at  her  more  at- 
tentively. "Why,  what  is  the  matter f 
said  he.  "You  are  in  trouble.  I  declare 
you  are  trembling,  and  your  eyes  are  filling. 
My  poor  lady — ^in  Heaven's  name,  what  is 
the  matter  f ' 

"  Hush,"  said  Ina ;  "  not  so  loud."  Then 
she  looked  him  in  the  face  a  little  while, 
blushed,  hesitated,  faltered,  and,  at  last  laid 
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one  white  hand  npon  her  bosom,  that  was 
beginning  to  heave,  and  said,  with  patient 
dignity, "  My  old  friend — ^I-^am— deserted." 

Ashmead  looked  at  her  with  amazement 
and  incredulity.  "  Deserted !"  said  he,  faint- 
ly.    "You— deserted!" 

"Yes,"  said  she,  "deserted;  but  perhaps 
not  forever."  Her  noble  eyes  filled  to  the 
brim,  and  the  tears  stood  ready  to  run  over. 

"  Why,  the  man  must  be  an  idiot !"  shout- 
ed Ashmead. 

"  Hush  I  not  so  loud.  That  waiter  is  list- 
ening :  let  me  come  to  your  table." 

She  came  and  sat  down  at  his  table,  and 
he  sat  opposite  her.  They  looked  at  each 
other.  He  waited  for  her  to  speak.  With 
all  her  fortitude,  her  voice  faltered  under 
the  eye  of  sympathy. 

"  You  are  my  old  friend,"  she  said.  "  VU 
try  and  tell  you  alL"  But  she  could  not  all 
in  a  moment,  and  the  two  tears  trickled  over 
and  ran  down  her  cheeks;  Ashmead  saw 
them,  and  burst  out,  "  The  villain !  the  vil- 
lainl" 

"  No,  no,"  said  she, "  do  not  call  him  that. 
I  could  not  bear  it.  Believe  me,  he  is  no 
villain."  Then  she  dried  her  eyes,  and  said, 
resolutely,  "  If  I  am  to  tell  you,  you  must 
not  apply  harsh  words  to  him.  They  would 
dose  my  mouth  at  once,  and  close  my  heart." 

"  I  won't  say  a  word,"  said  Ashmead,  sub- 
missively ;  "  so  tell  me  all." 

Ina  reflected  a  moment,  and  then  told  her 
tale.  Dealing  with  longer  sentences,  she 
now  betrayed  her  foreign  half. 

"Being  alone  so  long,"  said  she,  "has 
made  me  reflect  more  than  in  all  my  Ufe  be- 
fore, and  I  now  understand  many  things 
that  at  the  time  I  could  not.  He  to  whom 
I  have  given  my  love,  and  resigned  the  art 
in  which  I  was  advancing — ^with  your  assist- 
ance— is  by  nature  impetuous  and  incon- 
stant. He  was  bom  so ;  and  I  the  opposite. 
His  love  for  me  was  too  violent  to  last  for- 
ever in  any  man,  and  it  soon  cooled  in  him, 
because  he  is  inconstant  by  nature.  He  was 
Jealous  of  the  public:  he  must  have  all  my 
heart  and  all  my  time,  and  so  he  wore  his 
own  passion  out.  Then  his  great  restless- 
ness, having  now  no  chain,  became  too 
strong  for  our  happiness.  He  pined  for 
change,  as  some  wanderers  pine  for  a  &xed 
home.  Is  it  not  strange  t  I,  a  child  of  the 
theatre,  am  at  heart  domestic.  Hf^,  a  g«n* 
tleman  and  a  scholar,  bom,  bred,  aud  fitted 
to  adom  the  best  society,  is  by  uature  a 
Bohemian." 

"  One  word :  is  there  another  woman  f 

"No,  not  that  I  know  of.  Heaven  for- 
bid !"  said  Ina.  "  But  there  is  something 
very  dreadful :  there  is  gambling.  H@  has 
a  passion  for  it,  and  I  fear  I  wearied  bim  by 
my  remonstrances.  He  dragged  mo  about 
from  one  gambling  place  to  another,  and  I 
that  if  I  resisted,  he  would  go  without 


me.  He  lost  a  fortune  while  we  were  to- 
gether, and  I  do  really  believe  he  is  ruijied, 
poor  dear." 

Ashmead  suppressed  all  signtf  of  ill  tem- 
per, and  asked,  grimly, "  Did  he  quarrel  with 
you  then  I" 

"  Oh  no !  he  never  said  an  unkind  word 
to  me ;  and  I  was  not  always  so  forbearing, 
for  I  passed  months  of  torment.  I  saw  that 
affection,  which  was  my  all,  gliding  gradu- 
ally away  from  me :  and  the  tortured  will 
cry  out.  I  am  not  an  ungovemed  woman, 
but  sometimes  the  agony  was  intolerable, 
and  I  complained.  Well,  that  agony,  I  long 
for  it  back ;  for  now  I  am  desolate." 

"  Poor  soul !  How  could  a  man  have  the 
heart  to  leave  you  t  how  could  he  have  the 
facef 

"Oh,  he  did  not  do  it  shamelessly.  He 
left  me  for  a  week,  to  visit  friends  in  En- 
gland. But  he  wrote  to  me  from  London. 
He  had  left  me  at  Berlin.  He  said  that  he 
did  not  like  to  tell  me  before  parting,  but  I 
must  not  exi>ect  to  see  him  for  six  weeks ; 
and  he  desired  me  to  go  to  my  mother,  in 
Denmark.  He  would  send  his  next  letter 
to  me  there.  Ah  I  he  knew  I  should  need 
my  mother  when  his  second  letter  came. 
He  had  planned  it  all,  that  the  blow  might 
not  kill  me.  He  wrote  to  tell  me  he  was  a 
ruined  man,  and  he  was  too  proud  to  let  me 
support  him :  he  begged  my  pardon  for  his 
love,  for  his  desertion,  for  ever  having  cross- 
ed my  brilliant  path  like  a  dark  cloud.  He 
praised  me,  he  thanked  me,  he  blessed  me ; 
but  he  left  me:  it  was  a  beautiful  letter; 
but  it  was  the  death-warrant  of  my  heart 
I  was  abandoned." 

Ashmead  started  up  and  walked  very 
briskly,  with  a  great  appearance  of  busi- 
ness requiring  vast  dispatch,  to  the  other 
end  of  the  saUe;  and  there,  being  out  of 
Ina's  hearing,  he  spoke  his  mind  to  a  can- 
dlestick wit£  three  branches:  "D — ^n  him! 
Heartless,  sentimental  scoundrel,  d — ^n  him ! 
D — n  him !" 

Having  relieved  his  mind  with  this  pious 
ejaculation,  he  retumed  to  Ina  at  a  reason- 
able pace,  and  much  relieved,  and  was  now 
enabled  to  say,  cheerfully:  "Let  us  take  a 
business  view  of  it.  He  is  gone— gone  of 
kifl  own  accord.  Give  him  your  bloftsing — 
I  have  ffivm  bim  mine— and  forget  him." 

"  Forget  him !  Never  while  T  live.  U 
that  your  advice  t  Oh,  Mr.  Ash  mead  f  and 
the  moment  1  saw  your  friendly  face  I  saUi 
to  myself^  'I  am  uo  longer  alone:  here  is 
one  that  will  help  me.' " 

**  And  so  I  will ;  yon  may  be  sure  of  that/' 
aajd  Afihniead,  eagerly.  "What  is  the  baaiS- 
ness  f " 

"The  bnslneM  is,  to  find  Mm.  That  m 
the  Aral;  thing." 

"  But  he  is  in  England.*' 

^^Oh  no;  that  was  eight  month  a  ago.  Re 
could  not  stay  eight  montht^in  aitv  iwnai- 
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try ;  besides,  there  are  no  gambling  houses 
there.'' 

**  And  have  yon  been  eight  months  search- 
ing Eorope  for  this  madman  f 

**  No ;  at  first  pride  and  anger  were  strong, 
and  I  saidy  ^  Here  I  stay  till  he  comes  back 
to  me  and  to  his  senses.'" 

"BravaP 

^'Yes,  but  month  after  month  went  by, 
carrying  away  my  pride  and  my  anger,  and 
leaving  my  affection  undiminished.  At  last 
I  could  bear  it  no  longer ;  so,  as  he  would 
not  come  to  his  senses — ^ 

"  Ton  took  leave  of  yours,  and  came  out 
on  a  wild-goose  chase,"  said  Ashmead,  but 
too  regretMly  to  afi&ont  her. 

<<It  tmu,"  said  Ina;  "I  feel  it.  But  it  is 
not  one  11010,  because  I  have  got  you  to  as- 
sist me  with  your  experience  and  ability. 
You  will  find  him  for  me,  somehow  or  other. 
I  know  you  wilL" 

Let  a  woman  have  ever  so  little  guile) 
she  must  have  tact,  if  she  is  a  true  woman. 
Now  tact,  if  its  etymology  is  to  be  trusted, 
implies  a  fine  sense  and  power  of  t«uch; 
so,  in  virtue  of  her  sex,  die  pats  a  horse 
before  she  rides  him,  and  a  man  before  she 
drives  him.  There,  ladies — ^there  is  an  in- 
dictment in  two  counts ;  traverse  either  of 
them,  if  you  can. 

Joseph  Ashmead,  thus  delicately  but  ef- 
fectually manipulated,  swelled  with  grati- 
fied vanity,  and  said, "  You  are  quite  right ; 
yon  cant  do  this  sort  of  thing  yourself— you 
want  an  agent." 

"  Of  course  I  do." 

''  Well,  you  have  got  one.  Now  let  me 
see :  fifty  to  one,  he  is  not  at  Homburg  at 
alL  If  he  is,  he  most  likely  stays  at  Fruik- 
fort.    He  is  a  swell,  is  he  not  f" 

^  Swell !"  said  the  Anglo-Dane,  puzzled. 
"  Not  that  I  am  aware  o£"  She  was  strict- 
ly on  her  guard  against  vituperation  of  her 
beloved  scamp. 

''  Pooh,  pooh,"  said  Ashmead ;  "  of  course 
he  is,  and  not  the  sort  to  lodge  in  Hom- 
burg." 

*'Then  behold  my  incompetence!"  said 
Ina. 

*^  But  the  place  to  look  for  him  is  the  gam- 
bling saloon.    Been  there  f" 

"Oh  no." 

"Then  you  must" 

"What  I— Me  I— Alone  f" 

"No;  with  your  agent." 

"Oh,  my  Mend;  I  said  you  would  find 


"What  a  woman !  She  will  have  it  he  is 
in  Homburg.  And  suppose  we  do  find  him, 
and  you  should  not  be  welcome  t" 

"  I  shall  not  be  tmwelcome.    I  shall  he  a 


'fiiall  I  ten  you  how  to  draw  him  to 
jwbrnfg,  wherever  he  isf  said  Ashmead, 
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"  And  do  «ie  a  good  turn  into  the  bargain  f" 

"  Is  it  possible  f  can  I  be  so  fortunate  f ' 

"  Yes ;  and,  as  you  say,  it  i«  a  slice  of  luck 
to  be  able  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone. 
\Vhy,  consider — ^the  way  to  recover  a  man  is 
not  to  run  after  him,  but  to  make  him  run 
to  you :  it  is  like  catdiing  moths ;  you  don't 
run  out  into  the  garden  after  them;  you 
light  the  candle  and  open  the  window,  and 
ihiy  do  the  rest — as  he  will." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  but  what  am  I  to  do  for  you  f " 
asked  Ina,  getting  a  little  uneasy  and  sus- 
picious. 

"  What,  didn't  I  tell  you  f  said  Ashmead, 
with  cool  ef&ontery.  "  Why,  only  to  sing 
for  me  in  this  little  opera,  that  is  all."  And 
he  put  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  awaited 
thunder-claps. 

"  Oh,  that  is  all,  is  it  t"  said  Ina,  panting 
a  little,  and  turning  two  great  reproachftil 
eyes  on  him. 

"That  is  all,"  said  he,  stoutly.  "Why, 
what  attracted  him  at  first?  Wasn't  it 
your  singing,  the  admiration  of  the  public, 
the  bouquets  and  bravasf  What  caught 
the  moth  once  will  catch  it  again — '  moping' 
wdn't.  And  surely  you  will  not  refiise  to 
draw  him  merely  because  you  can  pull  me 
out  of  a  fix  into  the  bargain.  Liook  here :  I 
have  undertaken  to  find  a  singer  by  to-mor- 
row night ;  and  what  chance  is  there  of  my 
getting  even  a  third-rate  one  t  Why,  the 
very  hour  I  have  spent  so  agreeably  ticking 
to  yon  has  diminished  my  chance." 

"Oh,"  said  Ina,  "this  is  driving  me  into 
your  net." 

"  I  own  it,"  said  Joseph,  cheerfully ;  "  Vm 
quite  unscrupulous,  because  I  know  you  will 
^ank  me  afterward." 

"  The  very  idea  of  going  back  to  the  stage 
makes  me  tremble,"  said  Ina. 

"  Of  course  it  does ;  and  those  who  trem- 
ble succeed.  In  a  long  experience  I  never 
knew  an  instance  to  the  contrary.  It  is  the 
conceited  fools,  who  feel  safe,  that  are  in 
danger." 

"What  is  tho  part f 

'''One  you  know — Siebel  in  Gounod's 
FaustJ' 

"  Excuse  me,  I  do  not  know  it." 

"Why,  every  body  knows  it." 

"  You  mean  every  body  has  heard  it  sung. 
I  know  neither  the  music  nor  the  words,  and 
I  can  not  sing  incorrectly  even  for  you." 

"Oh,  you  can  master  the  airs  in  a  day, 
and  the  cackle  in  half  an  hour." 

"  I  am  not  so  expeditious.  If  you  are  se- 
rious, get  me  the  book— oh  t  he  calls  the  po- 
et's words  the  cackle ! — ^andthe  music  of  the 
part  directly,  and  borrow  me  the  score." 

"  Borrow  you  the  score  I  Ah !  that  shows 
the  school  you  were  bred  in.  I  gaze  at  yon 
with  admiration." 

"Then  please  don't,  for  we  have  not  a  mo- 
ment to  waste.    You  have  terrified  me  out 
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"  Tes,  but  before  I  fly  there  U  something 
to  be  settled — salary!". 

"  As  much  as  they  will  give." 
"  Of  course ;  but  give  me  a  hint." 
"  No,  no  J  yon  will  get  me  some  money, 
for  I  am  poor.  I  gave  all  my  savings  to  my 
dear  mother,  and  settled  her  on  a  farm  in 
dear  old  Denmark.  But  as  I  really  sing  for 
you  more  than  for  Homburg,  make  no  diffi- 
culties. Above  all,  do  not  discuss  salary 
with  me.  Settle  it  and  draw  it  for  me,  and 
do  not  let  me  hear  any  more  about  that.  I 
am  on  thorns." 

He  soon  found  the  director,  and  told  him, 
excitedly,  there  was  a  way  out  of  his  pres- 
ent difficulty.  Ina  Elosking  was  in  the 
town.  He  had  implored  her  to  return  to 
the  Opera.  She  had  refused  at  first ;  but 
he  had  used  all  his  influence  with  her,  and 
at  last  had  obtained  a  half  promise  on  con- 
ditions— a  two  months'  engagement,  certain 
parts,  which  he  specified  out  of  his  own 
head ;  salary  a  hundred  thalers  per  night, 
and  a  half  clear  benefit  on  her  last  appear- 
ance. 

The  director  demurred  to  the  salary.    * 

Ashmead  said  he  was  mad :  she  was  the 
German  Alboni,  her  low  notes  like  a  trump- 
et, and  the  compasa  of  a  mezzo-soprano  be- 
sides. 

The  director  yielded,  and  drew  up  the 
engagement  in  duplicate.  Ashmead  then 
borrowed  the  music  and  came  back  to  the 
inn  triumphant.  He  waved  the  agreement 
over  his  head,  then  submitted  it  to  her. 
She  glanced  at  it,  made  a  wry  face,  and 
said, ''Two  months  I  I  never  dreamed  of 
such  a  thing." 

"  Not  worth  your  while  to  do  it  for  less," 
said  Ashmead.  ''  Come,"  said  he,  authori- 
tatively, "  you  have  got  a  good  bargain  ev- 
ery way :  so  sign." 

She  lifted  her  head  and  looked  at  him 
like  a  lioness,  at  being  ordered. 

Ashmead  replied  by  putting  the  paper  be- 
fore her  and  giving  her  the  pen. 

She  cast  one  more  reproachful  glance, 
then  signed  like  a  lamb. 

"  Now,"  said  she,  turning  fretfiil, "  I  want 
a  piano." 

"  You  shall  have  one,"  said  he,  coaxingly. 
Hf>  wf^Tit  to  the  landlord  and  inquired  if 
there  was  a  piano  in  the  house. 

"YeSi  there  is  one,"  said  he. 

'^And  it  is  mine,"  said  a  sharp  female 
Toiee. 

"  May  I  beg  the  nae  of  it  f ' 

"No/'  said  the  lady;  a  tall^  bony  spin* 
«ter.  "  I  oan  not  have  it  Btrummed  on  and 
put  out  of  time  by  every  body." 

"  But  this  k  not  t*T&ry  body,  Tlie  lady  I 
want  it  for  ts  a  profesjiioiial  lousioian.  Top 
of  the  tree." 

'^  The  hardest  Btmmmors  goingJ' 

"  But^  mademoiselle^  this  lady  is  going  to 


sing  at  the  opera.  She  muat  study.  She 
must  have  a  piano." 

"But"  (grimly)  "she  need  not  have 
mine." 

"Then  she  must  leave  the  hotel." 

"  Oh"  (haughtUy),  '*that  is  as  she  pleases." 

Ashmead  went  to  Ina  Elosking  in  a  rage 
and  told  her  all  this,  and  said  he  would 
take  her  to  another  hotel  kept  by  a  French- 
man :  these  Germans  were  bears.  But  Ina 
Elosking  just  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and 
said,  "Take  me  to  her." 

He  did  so;  and  she  said,  in  German, 
"Madam,  I  can  quite  understand  your  re- 
luctance to  have  your  piano  strummed. 
But  as  your  hotel  is  quiet  and  respectable, 
and  I  am  unwilling  to  leave  it,  will  you  per- 
mit me  to  play  to  you,  and  then  yon  shall 
decide  whether  I  am  worthy  to  stay  or  not." 

The  spinster  drank  those  mellow  accents, 
colored  a  little,  looked  keenly  at  the  speak- 
er, and,  after  a  moment's  reflection,  said, 
half  sullenly, "No,  madam,  you  are  polite. 
I  must  risk  my  poor  piano.  Be  pleased  to 
comevwith  me."- 

She  then  conducted  them  to  a  large  un- 
occupied room  on  the  first  floor,  and  un- 
locked the  piano,  a  very  fine  one,  and  in 
perfect  tune. 

Ina  sat  down  and  performed  a  composi- 
tion then  in  vogue. 

"You  play  correctly,  madam,"  said  the 
spinster;  "but  your  music  —  what  stuff  I 
Such  things  are  null.  They  vex  the  ear  a 
little,  but  they  never  reach  the  mind." 

Ashmead  was  wroth,  and  could  hardly  con- 
tain himself;  but  the  Klosking  was  amused, 
and  rather  pleased.  "  Mademoiselle  has  pos- 
itive tastes  in  music,"  said  she;  "all  the 
better." 

"Yes,"  said  the  spinster,  "most  music  is 
mere  noise.  I  hate  and  despise  forty-nine 
compositions  out  of  fifty;  but  the  fiftieth  I 
adore.  Give  me  something  simple,  with  a 
little  soul  in  it — ^if  you  can." 

Ina  Elosking  looked  at  her,  smd  observed 
her  age  and  her  dress,  the  latter  old-fash- 
ioned. She  said,  quietly, "  Will  mademoiselle 
do  me  the  honor  to  stand  before  me  t  I  vrill 
sing  her  a  trifie  my  mother  taught  me." 

'Hie  spinster  complied,  and  stood  erect 
and  stiff,  with  her  arms  folded.  Ina  fixed 
her  deep  eyes  on  her,  playing  a  liqTiid  pre- 
lude all  the  time ;  then  swelled  her  chest 
and  sang  the  old  Venetian  c&nzoiaet,  **  D 
pescatore  dell'  onda."  It  Js  a  ftmall  thing, 
but  there  is  no  limit  to  the  genius  of  aong. 
Til  a  Klosking  sang  this  trifle  with  a  voice 
so  graud,  sonorous p  and  Bwaetj  and,  above 
alli  with  such  feeUng^  tafite,  and  purity^  that 
somehow  she  transported  bur  hearers  to  V^ 
netian  waters^  moon-lit,  and  tlLriiled  tUom  to 
the  hirsttt,  while  the  great  glass  ch&Dd&Uer 
kept  ritigittg  very  audibly,  so  tm^,  miumw^ 
and  vibrueing  were  her  tones  in  that  luigift 
empty  voom^ 
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At  the  first  verse  that  croes-gndned  spin- 
ster,  with  real  likes  and  dislikes,  put  a  bony 
hand  qnietly  before  her  eyes.  At  the  last 
ahe  made  three  strides,  as  a  soldier  marches, 
and  fell  all  of  a  piece,  like  a  wooden  man- 
nequin, on  the  singer's  neck.  ''Take  my 
piano,"  she  sobbed,  **  for  yon  have  taken  the 
heart  out  of  my  body." 

Ina  returned  her  embrace,  and  did  not 
conceal  her  pleasure.  **  I  am  very  proud  of 
such  a  conquest,"  said  she. 

From  that  hotir  Ina  was  the  landlady's 
pet.  The  room  and  piano  were  made  over 
to  her,  and  being  in  a  great  fright  at  what 
she  had  undertaken,  she  studied  and  prac- 
ticed her  part  night  and  day.  She  made 
Ashmead  call  a  rehearsal  next  day,  and  she 
came  home  from  it  wretched  and  almost 
hysterical. 

She  sunmioned  her  slave  Ashmead;  he 
stood  before  her  with  an  air  of  hypocritical 
submission. 

«  The  Flute  was  not  at  rehearsal.  Sir,"  said 
she,  severely,  **  nor  the  Oboe,  nor  the  Violon- 
cello." 

''Just  like  'em,"  said  Ashmead,  tranquilly. 

«The  Tenor  is  a  quavering  stick.  He  is 
one  of  those  who  think  that  an  unmanly 
trembling  of  the  voice  represents  every 
manly  passion." 

''  Their  name  is  legion." 

''  The  Soprano  is  insipid.  And  they  are 
idl  imperfect— contentedly  imperfect.  How 
can  people  sing  incorrectly  t  It  is  like  lying." 

^  That  is  what  makes  it  so  common.  He ! 
he!" 

"  I  do  not  desire  wit,  but  consolation.  I 
believe  you  are  Mephistopheles  himself  in 
disguise ;  for  ever  since  I  signed  that  dia- 
bolical compact  you  made  me,  I  have  been 
in  a  state  of  terror,  agitation,  misgiving,  and 
misery — and  I  thank  and  bless  you  for  it; 
for  these  thorns  and  nettles  they  lacerate 
me,  and  make  me  live.  They  break  the  dull 
lethargic  agony  of  utter  desolation." 

Then,  as  her  nerves  were  female  nerves, 
and  her  fortitude  female  fortitude,  she  gave 
way,  for  once,  and  began  to  cry  patiently. 

Ashmead  the  practical  went  softly  aw^, 
and  left  her,  as  we  must  leave  her  for  a 
time,  to  battle  her  distractions  with  one 
hand,  and  her  sorrow  with  the  other. 


CHAPTER  n. 


In  the  Hotel  Russie,  at  Frankfort,  there 
was  a  grand  apartment,  lofty,  spacious,  and 
richly  furnished,  with  a  broad  balcony  over- 
looking the  Platz,  and  roofed,  so  to  speak, 
with  colored  sun-blinds,  which  softened  the 
^am  of  the  Rhineland  sun  to  a  rosy  and 
smOow  delight. 

In  the  veranda,  a  tall  English  gentleman 
■MS  telling  over  the  balcony,  smoking  a  ci- 
PI%«Bd  being  made  love  to  by  i^  fair  young 


lady.  Her  light  gray  eyes  dwelt  on  him  in 
a  way  to  magnetize  a  man ;  and  she  purred 
pretty  nothings  at  his  ear,  in  a  soft  tone  she 
reserved  for  males.  Her  voice  was  clear,  loud, 
and  rather  high-pitched  whenever  she  spoke 
to  a  person  of  her  own  sex :  a  comely  En- 
glish blonde,  with  pale  eyelashes;  a  keen, 
sensible  girl ;  and  not  a  downright  wicked 
one— only  bom  artful.  This  was  Fanny  Do- 
ver; and  the  tall  gentleman — whose  rela- 
tion she  was,  and  whose  wife  she  resolved 
to  be  in  one  year,  three  years,  or  ten,  accord- 
ing to  his  power  of  resistance — ^was  Har- 
rington Vizard,  a  Barkfordshire  squire,  with 
twelve  thousand  acres,  and  a  library. 

As  for  Fanny,  she  had  only  two  thousand 
pounds  in  all  the  world;  so  compensating 
Nature  endowed  her  with  a  fair  complexion, 
gray,  mesmeric  eyes,  art,  and  resolution — 
qualities  that  often  enable  a  poor  girl  to  con- 
quer landed  estates,  with  their  male  incum- 
brances. 

Beautiful  and  delicate^^m  the  surfoce — 
as  was  liiss  Dover's  courtship  of  her  first 
cousin  once  removed,  it  did  not  strike  fire. 
It  neither  pleased  nor  annoyed  him ;  it  fell 
as  dead  as  a  lantern  firing  on  an  iceberg. 
Not  that  he  disliked  her,  by  any  means. 
But  he  was  thirty-two,  had  seen  the  world, 
and  had  been  unlucky  with  women.  So  he 
was  now  a  divaro^,  and  a  declared  wom- 
an-hater; railed  on  them,  and  kept  them 
at  ums-lengtb,  Fanny  Dover  included.  It 
was  really  comical  to  see  with  what  perfect 
coolness  and  cynical  apathy  he  parried  the 
stealthy  advances  of  this  oat-like  girl,  a  mis- 
tress in  the  art  of  pleasing,  when  she  chose. 
Inside  the  room,  on  a  couch  of  crimson 
velvet,  sat  a  young  lady  of  rare  and  dazzling 
beauty.  Her  face  was  a  long  but  perfect 
oval,  pure  forehead,  straight  nose,  with  ex- 
quisite nostrils,  coral  lips,  and  ivory  teeth. 
But  what  first  struck  the  beholder  were  her 
glorious  dark  eyes,  and  magnificent  eyebrows 
as  black  as  jet.  Her  hair  was  really  like  a 
raven's  dark  purple  wing. 

These  beauties,  in  a  stem  character,  might 
have  inspired  awe ;  the  more  so  as  her  form 
and  limbs  were  grand  and  statuesque  for  her 
age;  but  all  was  softened  down  to  sweet 
womanhood  by  long  silken  lashes,  often  low- 
ered, and  a  gracious  face  that  blushed  at  a 
word — ^blushed  little,  blushed  much,  blushed 
pinky,  blnshed  pink,  blushed  roseate,  blushed 
rosy ;  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  blushed  crimson, 
and  even  scarlet,  in  the  course  of  those  events 
I  am  about  to  record,  as  unblushing  as  tur- 
nip, and  cool  as  cucnmber.  This  scale  of 
blushes  arose  not  out  of  modesty  alone,  but 
out  of  the  wide  range  of  her  sensibility.  On 
hearing  of  a  noble  deed,  she  blushed  warm 
approbation;  at  a  worthy  sentiment,  she 
blushed  heart-felt  sympathy.  If  you  said  a 
thing  at  the  fire  that  might  hurt  some  per- 
son at  the  farthest  window,  she  would  blush 
forfear  it  should  be  overhear^and  cause  pain. 
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In  shorty  it  was  her  peonliarity  to  blush 
readily  for  matters  qoite  outside  herself^  and 
to  show  the  male  observer  (if  any)  the  amaz- 
ing sensibility,  apart  from  egotism,  that 
sometimes  adorns  a  young,  high-minded 
woman,  not  yet  hardened  by  the  world. 

This  young  lady  was  Zoe  Vizard,  daughter 
of  Harrington's  ^ther,  by  a  Greek  mother, 
who  died  when  she  was  twelve  years  of  age. 
Her  mixed  origin  showed  itself  curiously :  in 
her  figure  and  face  she  was  all  Greek,  even 
to  her  hand,  which  was  moulded  divinely, 
but  as  long  and  large  as  befitted  her  long, 
grand,  antique  arm ;  but  her  mind  was  North- 
em  ;  not  a  grain  of  Greek  subtlety  in  it.  In- 
deed, she  would  have  made  a  poor  hand  at 
dark  deceit,  with  a  transparent  face  and  elo- 
quent blood,  that  kept  coursing  from  her 
heart  to  her  cheeks  and  back  i^in,  and 
painting  her  thoughts  upon  her  counte- 
nance. 

Having  installed  herself  with  feminine 
instinct,  in  a  crimson  couch  that  framed  her 
to  perfection,  Zoe  Vizard  was  at  work— em- 
broidering. She  had  some  flow^B,  and  their 
leaves,  lying  near  her  on  a  little  table,  and, 
with  colored  silks,  chenille,  etc.,  she  imitated 
each  flower  and  its  leaf  very  adroitly  with- 
out a  pattern.  This  was  clever,  and,  indeed, 
rather  a  rare  talent ;  but  she  lowered  her 
head  over  this  work  with  a  demure,  beaming 
complacency  embroidery  alone  never  yet  ex- 
cited without  external  assistance.  Accord- 
ingly, on  a  large  stool,  or  little  ottoman,  at 
her  feet,  but  at  a  respectful  distance,  sat  a 
young  man,  almost  her  match  in  beauty, 
though  in  quite  another  style.  In  height 
about  five  feet  ten,  broad-shouldered,  dean- 
built,  a  model  of  strength,  agility,  and  grace. 
His  face  fair,  fresh,  and  healthy-looking,  his 
large  eyes  hazel,  the  crisp  ourliug  hair  on 
his  shapely  head  a  wonderful  brown  in  the 
mass,  but  with  one  thin  streak  of  gold  above 
the  forehead,  and  all  the  loose  hairs  glitter- 
ing golden ;  a  short-clipped  mustache  saved 
him  from  looking  too  feminine,  yet  did  not 
hide  his  expressive  mouth;  he  had  white 
hands,  as  soft  and  supple  as  a  woman's,  a 
mellow  voice,  and  a  winning  tongue.  This 
dangerous  young  gentleman  was  gazing  soft- 
ly on  Zoe  Vizard,  and  mesmerizLog  her,  and 
purring  in  her  ear,  and  she  was  conscious  of 
his  gaze,  without  looking  at  him,  and  was 
sipping  the  honey,  and  showed  it,  by  seem- 
ing more  absorbed  in  her  work  thim  girls 
ever  really  are. 

Matters,  however,  had  not  gone  openly 
very  far.  She  was  still  on  her  defense ;  so, 
after  imbibing  his  flatteries  demurely  a  long 
time,  she  discovered,  all  in  one  moment,  that 
they  were  unwelcome.  "  Dear  me,  Mr.  Sev- 
erne,"  said  she,  '*  you  do  nothing  but  pay 
compliments." 

''How  can  I  help  it,  sitting  heref  in- 
quired he. 

"There,  there/'  said  she;  then,  quietly. 


''Does  it  never  occur  to  you  that  only  fool- 
ish people  are  pleased  with  flatteries  f 

"I  have  heard  that;  but  I  don't  believe 
it.  I  know  it  makes  me  awfully  happy 
whenever  you  say  a  kind  word  of  me." 

"  That  is  far  from  proving  your  wiadom," 
said  Zoe;  "and, instead  of  dwelling  on  my 
perfections,  which  do  not  exist,  I  wish  you 
would  tell  me  things." 

"What  things?" 

"How  can  I  tell  till  I  hear  themf  Well, 
then,  things  about  yourself" 

"  That  is  a  poor  subject." 

"  Let  me  be  the  Judge." 

"  Oh,  there  are  lots  of  fellows  who  axe  al- 
ways talking  about  themselves.  Let  me  be 
an  exception." 

This  answer  puzzled  Zoe,  and  she  was  si- 
lent, and  put  on  a  cold  look.  She  was  not 
accustomed  to  be  refused  any  thing  reason- 
able.. 

Seveme  examined  her  closely,  an<d  saw  he 
was  expected  to  obey  her.  He  then  resolved 
to  prepare,  in  a  day  or  two,  an  autobiography 
full  of  details,  that  should  satisfy  Zee's  curi- 
osity, and  win  her  admiration  and  her  love. 
But  he  could  not  do  it  all  in  a  moment,  be- 
cause his  memory  of  his  real  life  obstnoted 
his  fancy.  Meantime  he  operated  a  diver- 
sion. He  said, "  Set  a  poor  fellow  an  exam- 
ple. Tell  me  something  about  yowrwlf; 
since  I  have  the  bad  taste,  and  the  presump- 
tion, to  be  interested  in  yon,  and  can't  help 
it.  Did  you  spring  from  the  foam  of  the 
Archipelago  t  or  are  you  descended  from 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne  f" 

"If  you  want  sensible  answers,  ask  sen- 
sible questions,"  said  Zoe,  trying  to  frown 
him  down  with  her  black  brows;  but  her 
sweet  cheek  would  tint  itself  and  her  sweet 
mouth  smile  and  expose  much  intercoral 
ivory. 

"Well,  then,"  said  he, "I  will  ask  you  a 
prosaic  question,  and  I  only  h<^>e  you  won't 
think  it  impertinent.  How— ever — did  such 
a  strangely  assorted  party  as  yours  come  to 
travel  together  t  And,  if  Vizard  has  turned 
woman-hater,  as  he  pretends,  how  oomes  he 
t4  be  at  the  head  of  a  female  party,  who  are 
not  all  of  them — "  he  hesitated. 

"Go  on,  Mr.  Seveme;  not  all  of  them, 
what  f  '  said  Zoe,  prepared  to  stand  up  for 
her  sex. 

"Not  perfect." 

"That  is  a  very  cautious  statement, and 
— there — ^you  are  as  slippery  as  an  eel,  there 
is  no  getting  hold  of  yon.  Well,  never  mind, 
I  will  set  you  an  example  of  communicative- 
ness, and  reveal  this  mystery  hidden  as  yet 
from  mankind." 

"  Speak,  dread  queen ;  thy  servant  hear- 
eth." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!    Mr.  Seveme,  you  amuse 

"  Ton  only  interest  me,"  was  the  soft  re- 
ply. 
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Zoeblashed  pink,  bat  turned  it  off.  '"Then 
why  do  you  not  attend  to  my  interestiog 
nairatiye,  instead  of —  Well,  then,  it  be- 
gfto  with  my  asking  the  dear  fellow  to  take 
me  a  tour,  eapeoiaUy  to  Rome." 

**  YoQ  wanted  to  see  the  statues  of  your 
aDoestore,  and  shame  them.'' 

"  Much  obHged ;  I  was  not  quite  such  a 
goo«e.  I  wanted  to  see  the  Tiber,  and  the 
Coloeseum,  and  Tn^an's  pillar,  and  the  Tar- 
peian  rock,  and  the  one  everlasting  city  that 
binds  ancient  and  modem  history  together." 

8he  flashed  her  great  eyes  on  him,  and 
he  was  dumb.  She  had  risen  above  the  re- 
gion of  his  ideas.  Having  silenced  her  com- 
mentator, she  returned  to  her  story.  "  Well, 
dear  Harrington  said '  yes'  directly.  So  then 
I  told  Fanny ;  and  she  said,  'Oh,  do  take  me 
with  you  r  Now  of  course  I  was  only  too 
glad  to  have  Fanny ;  she  is  my  relation,  and 
my  friend." 

"Happy  girl.*" 

^  Be  quiet,  please.  So  I  asked  Harring- 
ton to  let  me  have  Fanny  with  us,  and  yon 
should  have  seen  his  face.  What,  he  travel 
with  a  couple  of  us  I  he  said.  I  don't  see 
why  I  should  tell  you  what  the  monster 
said." 

"Oh  yes, please  do." 

"Tou  won't  go  telling  any  body  else, 
thenr 

^  Not  a  living  soul,  upon  my  honor." 

''Well,  then,  he  said"  —  she  began  to 
blush  like  a  rose — "  that  he  looked  on  me  as 
a  mere  female  in  embryo ;  I  had  not  yet  de- 
veloped the  vices  of  my  sex.  But  Fanny 
Dover  was  a  ripe  flirt,  and  she  would  set  me 
flirting,  and  how  could  he  manage  the  pair. 
In  short.  Sir,  he  refiised  to  take  us,  and  gave 
his  reasons,  such  as  they  were,  poor  dear! 
Then  I  had  to  tell  Fanny.  Then  she  began 
to  cry,  and  told  me  to  go  without  her.  But 
I  would  not  do  that,  when  I  had  once  asked 
her.  Then  she  dung  round  my  neck,  and 
kissed  me,  and  begged  me  to  be  cross  and 
sullen,  and  tire  out  dear  Harrington." 

"That  is  like  her." 

"  How  do  you  know  t"  said  Zoe,  sharply. 

"  Oh,  I  have  studied  her  character." 

"When,  pray?"  said  Zoe,  ironically,  yet 
bloahing  a  little,  because  her  secret  meaning 
was,  "  Ton  are  always  at  my  apron-strings, 
and  have  no  time  to  fathom  Fanny." 

"  When  I  have  nothing  better  to  do ;  when 
yon  are  out  of  the  room." 

"  Well,  I  shall  be  out  of  the  room  very 
sooD,  if  you  say  another  word." 

"  And  serve  me  right,  too.  I  am  a  fool  to 
talk,  when  yon  allow  me  to  listen." 

"  He  is  incorrigible !"  said  Zoe,  pathetical- 
ly. "  Well,  then,  I  refused  to  pout  at  Har- 
rington. It  is  not  as  if  he  had  no  reason  to 
distrust  women,  poor  dear  fellow.  I  invited 
Fanny  to  stay  a  month  with  us ;  and,  when 
once  she  was  in  the  house,  she  soon  got  over 
me,  and  persuaded  me  to  play  sad,  and  show- 


ed me  how  to  do  it.  So  we  wore  long  faces, 
and  sweet  resignation,  and  were  never  cross, 
but  kept  turning  tearful  eyes  upon  our  vic- 
tim." 

"Ha!  ha!  How  absurd  of  Vizard  to  tell 
you  that  two  women  would  be  too  much  for 
one  man !" 

"  No,  it  was  the  truth ;  and  girls  are  artfhl 
creatures,  especiaDy  when  they  put  their 
heads  together.  But  hear  the  end  of  all  our 
cunning.  One  day,  after  dinner,  Harrington 
asked  us  to  sit  opposite  him ;  so  we  did,  and 
felt  guilty.  He  surveyed  us  in  silence  a 
little  while,  and  then  he  said:  'My  young 
friends,  you  have  played  your  little  game 
pretty  well,  especially  you,  Zoe,  that  are  a 
novice  in  the  fine  arts  compared  with  Ifiss 
Dover.'  Histrionic  talent  ought  to  be  re- 
warded ;  he  would  relent,  and  take  us  abroad, 
on  one  condition:  there  must  be  a  chaperon. 
'  All  the  better,'  said  we  hypocrites,  eagerly ; 
'and  who  f 

" '  Oh,  a  person  equal  to  the  occasion,  an 
old  maid  as  bitter  against  men  as  ever 
grapes  were  sour.  She  would  follow  us  up 
stairs,  down  stairs,  and  into  my  lady's  cham- 
ber. She  would  have  an  eye  at  the  key-hole 
by  day,  and  an  ear  by  night,  when  we  went 
up  to  bed  and  talked  over  the  events  of  our 
frivolous  day.'  In  short,  he  enumerated  our 
duenna's  perfections  till  our  blood  ran  cold ; 
and  it  was  ever  so  long  before  he  would  tell 
us  who  it  was — ^Aunt  Maitland.  We  scream- 
ed with  surprise.  They  are  like  cat  and 
dog,  and  never  agree,  except  to  differ.  We 
sought  an  explanation  of  this  strange  choice. 
He  obliged  us.  '  It  was  not  for  his  gratifica- 
tion he  took  the  old  cat,  it  was  for  us.  She 
would  relieve  him  of  a  vast  responsibility. 
The  vices  of  her  character  would  prove  too 
strong  for .  the  little  faults  of  ours,  which 
were  only  volatility,  frivolity,  and  a  propen- 
sity to  fiirtation,'  etc,  etc.,  ete." 

"I  seem  to  hear  Harrington  talking," said 
Seveme.  "What  on  earth  makes  him  so 
hard  upon  women?  Would  you  mind  tell- 
ing me  that  f ' 

"  Never  ask  me  that  question  again,"  said 
Zoe,  with  sudden  gravity. 

"  Well,  I  wont;  FU  get  it  out  of  him." 

"  If  you  say  a  word  to  him  about  it,  I  dhall 
be  shocked  and  offended." 

She  was  pale  and  red  by  turns ;  but  Sev- 
eme bowed  his  head  with  a  respectful  sub- 
mission that  disarmed  her  directly.  She 
turned  her  head  away,  and  Seveme,  watch- 
ing her,  saw  her  eyes  filL 

"  How  is  it,"  said  she,  thoughtfully,  and 
looking  away  from  him,  "that  men  leave  out 
their  sisters  when  they  sum  up  womankind  f 
Are  not  we  women  toot  My  poor  brother 
quite  foigets  he  has  got  one  woman  who  will 
never,  never  desert  nor  deceive  him ;  dear, 
darling  fellow  T'  And  with  these  three  last 
words  she  rose,  and  kissed  the  tips  of  her  fin- 
gers, and  waved  the  kiss  to  Visard  with  that 
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free  magDitDcle  of  gefltute  which  l>elanged  to  I 
antiquity :  it  struck  the  Anglo-Saxon  flirt  at ! 
hot  feet  with  amazement.  Not  haviug  good  I 
eDOtigh  under  his  ekm  to  Bympathise  with  \ 
that  piouB  impulBe^  he  first  itftgDatod  a  little  | 
while,  and  then,  not  to  be  silent  altogether, ' 
made  h\s  little,  Htale,  comnaou place  comment 
on  wbat  she  had  told  him.  *'  Why,  it  ib  like 
&  novol.^ 

"A  very  unTomantie  one,"  replied  Zoe. 

'*  I  don't  know  that,  I  have  read  very  in- 
tereeting  novels  with  fewer  new  character® 
than  this :  there's  a  dark  beanty,  and  a  fair, 
and  a  duenna  with  an  eagle  ©ye  and  an  aq- 
tuJioe  nose/^ 

"Huflhrsaid  Zoe,  «*  that  is  her  room," 
and  pointed  to  n  chamber  door  that  opened 
into  the  apartment. 

Oh,  marvL^ouis  female  instinct  f  The  du- 
enna in  charge  waSt  at  that  moment,  behind 
that  very  duor^  and  her  eye  and  her  ear  at 
the  key-hole,  turn  about. 

Severn e  continued  his  remarks,  but  in  a 
lower  voice. 

''  The^n  there'^s  a  woman-hater,  and  a  man* 
hater:  good  for  dialogue." 

Now  this  banter  did  not  please  Zoe;  bo 
she  fi:sed  her  eyes  upon  Severn e,  and  said: 
"  You  forgot  the  principal  figure— a  mysteri- 
ouB  young  getjtlemau  who  looks  nineteen, 
and  is  twenty*nine,  and  was  lost  sigiit  of  in 
England  nine  yoars  ago.  He  has  been  trav- 
eling ever  since,  aud  wherever  he  went  he 
flirted;  we  gather  so  much,  from  his  aceom- 
plishment  in  the  art ;  Ouent,  not  to  eay  vol- 
nblOf  at  times,  but  no  egotist ;  for  he  never 
t«UB  you  any  thing  about  himself,  nor  even 
about  bis  family,  still  less  about  the  numer- 
ous a^mrm  de  cmur  in  which  he  has  been  en- 
gaged. Perhaps  he  is  reserving  it  all  for  the 
third  volume." 

The  attack  waa  strong  and  eudden,  hut  it 
failed.  Severoe,  within  the  limite  of  bis  ex- 
perience, waa  a  consummate  artist^  and  this 
situation  waa  not  new  to  him.  He  cast  one 
gently  reproachful  glance  on  her,  then  low- 
ered his  eyes  to  the  carpet,  and  kept  them 
there.  '*  Do  yen  think,"  said  he,  in  a  low, 
dejected  voice,  '^  it  can  be  any  pleasure  to  a 
man  to  relate  the  follies  of  an  idle,  aimlesa 
life— and  t-o  you,  who  have  given  me  higher 
aspirations,  and  maile  me  awfnUy  sorry  I  cmx 
not  live  my  whole  life  ever  again!  I  can't 
bear  to  think  of  the  years  I  have  wasted," 
said  he ;  "  and  how  can  I  talk  1^  yon,  whom 
I  reverence,  of  the  past  folHee  I  despise  f  No, 
pray  don't  ask  me  to  risk  your  esteem.  Jt 
is  too  dear  to  me,** 

Then  tbis  artist  put  in  praotice  a  little 
tnanosuvre  he  bad  learned,  of  compressing 
bis  mn^les  and  forcing  a  little  unwillini; 
water  into  his  eyes.  So,  at  the  end  of  his 
pretty  little  sp<*ech,  be  raiseil  two  gentle,  im- 
ploring eyes,  with  half  a  tear  in  each  of  them. 
To  be  sure,  nature  assisted  his  art  for  once ; 
he  did  bitterly  regret,  but  oat  of  pari  ego- 


tism, the  ye-ara  be  had  wasted,  and  wished 
with  ail  his  heart  be  had  never  known  any 
woman  but  Zoo  Vizard. 

The  combination  of  art  and  sincerity  waft 
too  much  for  the  guileless  aud  inexpcrieticed 
Zoe.  She  was  grieved  at  the  pain  she  had 
given,  and  rose  to  retire;  for  she  felt  tb«y 
were  both  on  dangerous  ground ;  but,  fis  she 
turned  away,  she  made  a  little  depreeatlng 
gesture,  and  said,  softly,  ^^  Forgive  me/' 

That  soft  tone  gave  Seveme  courage,  amd 
that  gesture  gave  him  an  opportunity.  He 
seized  her  hand,  murmnred, "  Angel  of  i^ood- 
nessi"  and  bestowed  a  long,  loviug  kisa  on 
her  hand  that  made  it  quiver  under  hi»  lipa, 

^* Oh!"  cried  Miss  Mai tland,  bursting  into 
the  room  at  the  nick  of  time,  yet  fi*i|p]iiig 
amazement. 

Fanny  heard  the  ejaculations, aud  whipped 
away  from  Harrington,  into  the  window. 
Meantime  Zoe  had  snatched  her  hand  away 
from  Seveme. 

But  both  young  ladies  were  one  moment 
too  late.  The  eagle  eye  of  a  terrible  old 
maid  had  embraced  the  entire  situatioQ,  and 
they  saw  she  had. 

Harrington  Vizard,  Esq.,  smoked  on,  with 
his  back  to  the  group.  But  the  rest  were  a 
picture;  the  mutinous  face  aud  keen  eyes 
of  Fanny  Dover,  hriatUng  with  defense^  at 
the  window  —  Zoe,  blushing  crimson,  aud 
newly  started  away  from  her  too-enteqiris* 
ing  wooer;  and  the  tall,  thiu,  grim  old  maid^ 
standing  stiff,  as  sentinel,  at  the  bedroom 
door,  aud  gimleting  both  her  charges  alter- 
nately with  steel-gray  erbe^  she  seemed  like 
an  owl,  all  ayes  aiul  beak. 

When  the  chaperon  had  iiJ^ed  the  situa- 
tion thorough ly,  she  sta.lked  erect  into  the 
room,  and  aaid,  very  expressively,  '^  I  Am 
afraid  I  disturb  you." 

Zoe,  fn>m  crlmaon,  blushed  Bcarlot,  and 
hung  her  head ;  but  Fanny  was  ready. 

'^  La  f  aunt,"  said  she,  ironically,  and  with 
pertnees  infinite,  **  you  know  you  are  always 
welcome.  T^^cre  ever  have  you  been  all 
this  time  f    We  were  afraid  we  had  lost  yon." 

Aunt  fired  her  pistol  in  reply  i  **  I  was  not 
far  off — moflt  fortunately." 

Zoe,  finding  that,  even  under  crushing  eir- 
cumstaucei,  Fanny  bad  fight  in  her,  glided 
instantly  to  ber  side,  and  Aimt  Maitlaud 
opened  battle  all  round, 

^'  May  I  ask,  Sir,^^  said  she  to  Seveme,  with 
a  horrible  smile,  ^'what  jou  were  doiBg 
when  I  came  in  f 

Zoe  clutched  Fanny,  and  both  awaited  Mr. 
Seveme^s  reply  for  one  moment  of  keen  mix^' 
iety. 

**  My  dear  Misa  Maitlaud,"  said  that  aHe 
young  man,  very  respectfully,  yet  with  a«ori 
of  cbeerfnl  readinesi^,  as  if  he  were  delighi* 
ed  at  her  deigning  to  question  htm^  ^^  t^  tail 
yon  the  truths  1  wa«  Mmirtog  Miwi  VtJiftalV 
diamond  ring,'* 
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FanDy  tittered ;  Zoe  bloBhed  Again  at  sach 
a  fib  and  such  aplomb. 

"  Oh,  indeed,''  said  Miss  Maitland.  <<  Ton 
were  admiring  it  very  close,  Sir." 

''It  is  like  herself— it  will  bear  inspec- 
tion." 

This  was  wormwood  to  Miss  Maitland. 
**  Even  in  onr  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires  f 
and,  though  she  was  sixty,  she  disliked  to 
hear  a  yonng  woman  praised.  She  bridled, 
then  retnm€^  to  the  attack. 

''  Next  time  yon  wish  to  inspect  it,  you 
had  better  ask  her  to  take  it  off  and  show 
yon." 

"  May  I,  Miss  Maitland  f  inquired  the  in- 
genuous youth.  ''  She  would  not  think  that 
a  liberty?" 

His  mild  effrontery  staggered  her  for  a 
moment,  aud  she  glared  at  him,  speechless ; 
bnt  soon  recoyered,  and  said,  bitterly, "  Bvi- 
dently  not"  With  this  she  turned  her  back 
on  him  rather  ungraciously,  and  opened  fire 
on  her  own  sex. 

''Zoe!"  (sharply). 

"Yes, aunt!"  (faintly). 

''Tell  your  brother — if  he  can  leaye  off 
smoking — I  wish  to  speak  to  him." 

Zoe  hung  her  head,  and  was  in  no  hurry 
to  bring  about  the  proposed  conference. 

While  she  deliberated,  says  Fanny,  with 
Tast  alacrity, "  111  tell  him,  aunt." 

"Oh,  Fanny  I"  murmured  Zoe,  in  a  re- 
proachful whisper. 

"All  right!"  whispered  Fanny,  in  reply, 
and  whipped  out  on  to  the  balcony.  "  Here's 
Aunt  Blaitland  wants  to  know  ii  yon  ever 
leave  off  smoking ;"  and  she  threw  a  most 
aggreasiye  manner  into  the  query. 

The  big  man  replied,  composedly,  "  Tell 
her  I  do— at  meals  and  prayers;  but  I  al- 
ways sleep  with  a  pipe  in  my  month — ^heay- 
ily  insured." 

"WeU,  then,  yon  mustn't;  for  she  has 
something  very  particular  to  say  to  yon, 
when  you've  done  smoking." 

"Something  particular f  That  means 
something  disagreeable.  Tell  her  I  shall  be 
smoking  all  day  to-day." 

Fanny  danced  into  the  room,  and  said, 
"He  says  he  shall  be  smoking  all  day  under 
tibe  drewnetances." 

Miss  Maitland  gave  this  faithfiil  itiessen- 
ger  the  look  of  a  basilisk,  and  flounced  to 
her  own  room.  The  young  ladies  instantly 
stepped  out  on  the  balcony,  and  got  one  on 
each  side  of  Harrington,  with  the  feminine 
instinct  of  propitiation;  for  they  felt  sure 
the  enemy  would  tell,  soon  or  late. 

"  What  does  the  old  cat  want  to  talk  to  me 
abont  f"  said  Harrington,  lazily,  to  Fanny. 

It  was  Zoe  who  replied. 

"  Can't  yon  guess,  dear  f"  said  she,  tender- 
ly— "our  misconduct."  Then  she  put  her 
head  on  his  shoulder,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"  Bnt  we  have  a  more  lenient  judge  here." 

"As  if  I  could  not  see  thai  without  her  as- 1 


sistance  t"  said  Harrington  Vizard.  (Puff!) 
At  which  comfortable  reply  Zoe  looked  very 
rueful,  and  Fanny  burst  out  laughing. 

Soon  after  this,  Fanny  gave  Zoe  a  look, 
and  they  retired  to  their  rooms;  and  Zoe 
said  she  would  never  come  out  again,  and 
Fanny  must  stay  with  her.  Fanny  felt  sure 
ennui  would  thaw  that  resolve  in  a  few  hours ; 
so  she  submitted,  but  declared  it  was  absurd, 
and  the  very  way  to  give  a  perfect  trifle  im- 
portance. 

"Kiss  your  handP  said  she,  disdainfully 
— "  that  is  nothing.  If  I  was  the  man,  Fd 
have  kissed  both  your  cheeks  long  before 
this." 

"And  then  I  should  have  boxed  your  ears 
and  made  yon  cry,"  said  Zoe,  with  calm  su- 
periority. 

So  she  had  her  way,  and  the  deserted 
Seveme  felt  dull,  but  was  too  good  a  general 
to  show  it.  He  bestowed  his  welcome  com- 
pany on  Mr,  Vizard,  walked  with  him,  talk- 
ed with  him,  and  made  himself  so  agreeable, 
that  Vizard,  who  admired  him  greatly,  said 
to  him, "  What  a  good  fellow  yon  are  to  be- 
stow your  sunshine  on  me!  I  began  to  be 
a&aid  those  girls  had  got  yon,  and  tied  you 
to  their  apron-strings  altogether." 

"  Oh  no !"  said  Seveme.  "  They  are  charm- 
ing ;  bnt,  after  all,  one  can't  do  without  a 
male  Mend:  there  are  so  few  things  that 
interest  ladies.  Unless  you  can  talk  red-hot 
religion,  yon  are  bound  to  flirt  with  them  a 
little.  To  be  sure,  they  look  shy — if  you 
do ;  but,  if  you  don't — ^' 

"  They  are  bored,  whereas  they  only  look- 
ed shy.  I  know  'em.  Call  another  snlject, 
please." 

"  Well,  I  will ;  bnt  perhaps  it  may  not  be 
so  agreeable  a  one." 

"  That  is  very  unHkely,"  said  the  woman- 
hater,  dryly. 

"  Well,  it  is  Tin.  rm  rather  short  Yon 
see,  when  I  feU  in  with  you  at  Monaco,  I 
had  no  idea  of  coming  this  way:  but  meet- 
ing with  an  old  college  friend — what  a  tie 
college  is,  isn't  it  t  There  is  nothing  like  it. 
When  you  have  been  at  college  with  a  man, 
yon  seem  never  to  wear  him  out,  as  yon  do 
the  acquaintances  you  make  afterwani." 

"  Thaf  s  very  true,"  said  Vizard,  warmly. 

"Isn't  itf  Now,  for  instance,  if  I  had 
only  known  yon  of  late  years,  I  should  feel 
awtuUy  shy  of  borrowing  a  few  hundreds  of 
you — ^for  a  month  or  two." 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  should,  old  fel- 
low." 

"  I  should,  though.  Bnt  having  been  at 
college  together  makes  all  the  difference.  I 
don't  mind  telling  you  that  I  have  never 
been  at  Homburg  withont  taking  a  turn  at 
the  table,  and  I  am  grizzling  awfuUy  now  at 
not  having  sent  to  my  man  of  business  for 
funds." 

"How  much  do  you  wantt  that  is  the 
only  question."  y^  j 
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<<Gladtohearit,''thoiightSeyenie.  "Well, 
let  me  see,  yon  can't  back  your  lack  with  less 
than  five  hundred." 

"  WeU,  bat  we  have  been  oat  two  months ; 
I  am  afraid  I  haven't  so  much  left  Just  let 
me  see."  He  took  oat  his  pocket-book,  and 
examined  hie  letter  of  credit.  ''Do  yon 
want  it  to-day  I" 

"Why,yefl;  I  do." 

''Welly  then,  I  am  afraid,  yoa  can  only 
have  three  hundred.  Bat  I  will  telegraph 
Herries,  and  funds  will  be  here  to-morrow 
afternoon." 

"All  right,"  said  Seveme. 

Vizard  took  him  to  the  bank,  and  ezhanst- 
ed  his  letter  of  credit ;  then  to  the  telegraph 
office,  and  telegraphed  Herries  to  enlarge  his 
credit  at  once.  He  handed  Seveme  the 
three  hundred  pounds.  The  young  man's 
eye  flashed,  and  it  cost  him  an  effort  not  to 
snatch  them  and  wave  them  over  his  head 
with  Joy ;  but  he  controlled  himself  and  took 
them  like  twopence  half-penny.  "Thank 
yon,  old  fellow,"  said  he.  Then,  still  more 
carelessly,  "Like  my  I O  UT 

"As  you  please,"  said  Vizard,  with  similar 
indifference ;  only  real. 

After  he  had  got  the  money,  Seveme's  con- 
versational powers  relaxed— -short  answers, 
long  reveries. 

Vizard  observed,  stopped  short,  and  eyed 
him.  "I  remembMor  something,"  said  he, 
"  and  I  am  afraid  you  are  a  gambler ;  if  you 
are,  you  won't  be  good  for  much  till  you 
have  lost  that  three  hundred.  It  will  be  a 
dull  evening  for  me,  without  you :  I  know 
what  m  do — 111  take  my  hen-party  to  the 
opera  at  Homburg.  There  are  stalls  to  be 
get  here.  Fll  get  one  for  yoU;  on  the  chance 
of  your  dropping  in." 

The  stalls  were  purchased,  and  the  friends 
returned  at  once  to  the  hotel,  to  give  the  la- 
dies timely  intimation.  They  found  Fanny 
and  Zoe  seated,  rather  disconsolate,  in  the 
apartment  Zoe  had  formally  renounced.  At 
sight  of  the  stall  tickets,  the  pair  uttered 
joyful  cries,  looked  at  each  other,  and  van- 
ished. 

"  You  won't  see  ihem  any  more  till  dinner- 
time," said  Vizard.  "  They  will  be  discuss- 
ing dress,  selecting  dress,  trying  dresses,  and 
changing  dresses,  for  the  next  three  hours." 
He  turned  round  while  speaking,  and  there 
was  Seveme  slipping  away  to  his  own  bed- 
room. 

Thus  deserted  on  all  sides,  he  stepped  into 
the  balcony  and  lighted  a  cigar.  While  he 
was  smoking  it  he  observed  an  English  gen- 
tleman with  a  stalwart  figure  and  a  beaa- 
tifhl  brown  beard,  standing  on  the  steps  of 
the  hotel.  "  Halloo  P  said  he,  and  hailed 
him.    "  Hy  I    Uxmoor  I  is  that  yon  f " 

Lord  Uxmoor  looked  up,  and  knew  him. 
He  entered  the  hotel,  and  the  next  minute 
the  waiter  ushered  him  into  Vizard's  sitting- 
room. 


Lord  Uxhioor,  like  Bfr.  Vizard,  was  a  land- 
ed proprietor  in  Barkfordshire.  The  county 
is  large,  and  they  lived  too  many  miles  apart 
to  visit ;  but  they  met,  and  agreed,  at  deo- 
tions  and  county  business,  and  had  a  reject 
for  each  other. 

Meeting  at  Frankfort,  these  two  found 
plenty  to  say  to  each  other  about  home; 
and  as  Lord  Uxmoor  was  alone.  Vizard  asked 
him  to  dine.  "  You  will  balance  us,"  said 
he ;  "  we  are  terribly  overpetticoated,  and 
one  of  them  is  an  old  maid.  We  generally 
dine  at  the  table  WKSte,  but  I  have  ordered 
dinner  here  to-day.  We  are  going  to  the  ope- 
ra at  Homburg.  You  are  not  obliged  to  do 
that,  you  know.  You  are  in  for  a  bad  din- 
ner, that  is  all." 

"To  tell  the  tmth,"  said  Lord  Uxmoor, 
"  I  don't  care  for  music." 

''Then  you  deserve  a  statue  for  not  pre- 
tending to  love  it.  I  adore  it,  for  my  part; 
and  I  wish  I  were  going  alone,  for  my  hens 
will  be  sure  to  cackle  mal  d^propoBf  and  spoil 
some  famous  melody  with  talldng  about  it, 
and  who  sung  it  in  London,  instead  of  list- 
ening to  it,  and  thanking  God  for  it,  in  deep 
silence." 

Lord  Uxmoor  stared  a  little  at  this  saddeo 
sally,  for  he  was  unacquainted  with  Vizard's 
one  eccentricity,  having  met  him  only  on 
county  business,  at  which  he  was  extra  ra- 
tional, and  passed  for  a  great  scholar.  He 
really  did  suck  good  books  as  well  as  cigars. 

After  a  few  more  words,  they  parted  Wl 
dinner-time. 

Lord  Uxmoor  oame  to  his  appointment, 
and  found  his  host  and  Miss  Maitlaod,  whom 
he  knew ;  and  he  was  in  languid  conversa- 
tion with  them,  when  a  side  door  opened, 
and  in  walked  Fanny  Dover,  fair  and  bright, 
in  Cambridge  blue,  her  hair  well  dressed  by 
Zoo's  maid  in  the  style  of  the  day.  Loid 
Uxmoor  rose,  and  received  his  fair  country- 
woman with  respectful  zeal :  he  had  met  her 
once  before.  She,  too,  sparkled  with  pleasure 
at  meeting  a  Barkfordshire  squire  with  a 
long  pedigree,  purse,  and  beard,  three  things 
she  admirod  greatly. 

In  the  midst  of  this,  in  glided  Zoe,  and 
seemed  to  extinguish  every  body,  and  even 
to  pale  the  lights,  with  her  dark,  yet  sun- 
like  beauty.  She  was  dressed  in  a  creamy- 
white  satin  that  glinted  like  mother-of-pearl, 
its  sheen  and  glory  unfrittered  with  a  single 
idiotic  trimming ;  on  her  breast  a  large  dia- 
mond cross.  Her  head  was  an  Athenian 
sculpture — no  chignon,  but  the  tight  ooils 
of  antiquity ;  at  their  ^e  one  diamond  star 
sparkled  vivid  flame,  by  its  contrast  with 
those  polished  ebon  snakes. 

Lord  Uxmoor  was  dazzled,  transfixed,  at 
the  vision,  and  bowed  very  low  when  Visard 
introduced  him  in  an  off-hand  way,  sayings 
"  My  sister.  Miss  Vizard — ^but  I  dare  si^  yoa 
have  met  her  at  the  county  b^lls." 
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^I  have  never  been  so  fortunate/'  said 
Uxxnoor,  humbly. 

**  I  have,''  said  Zoe;  ''that  is,  I  saw  yon 
waltzing  with  Lady  Betty  6oTe,  at  the  race 
ball,  two  years  ago." 

'' What  P  said  Vizard,  alarmed.  ''Uxmoor, 
were  you  waltzing  with  Lady  Betty  Gore  f ' 

"  Ton  have  it  on  too  high  an  authority  for 
me  to  contradict.'' 

Finding  Zoe  was  to  be  trusted  as  a  conn- 
ty  chronicle,  Vizard  turned  sharply  to  her 
and  said, ''  And  was  he  flirting  with  her  f 

Zoe  colored  a  little,  and  said,  ''Now,  Har- 
rington, how  can  I  teU  f 

"  You  little  hypocrite,"  said  Vizard, "  who 
can  tell  better  f 

At  tills  retort  Zoe  blushed  high,  and  the 
water  came  into  her  eyes. 

Nobody  minded  that  but  Uzmoor,  and 
Viaaid  went  on  to  explain, "  That  Lady  Bet- 
ty Gore  is  as  heartless  a  coquette  as  any  in 
tiie  county,  and  don't  you  flirt  with  her,  or 
you  will  get  entangled." 

"  Yon  disapprove  her,"  said  Uzmoor,  cool- 
ly ;  "  thMi  I  give  her  up  forever."  He  look- 
ed at  Zoe  while  he  said  this,  and  felt  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  resign  Lady  Betty  and  a 
great  many  more  for  tbis  peerless  creature. 
He  did  not  mean  her  to  understand  what 
was  passing  in  his  mind;  he  did  not  know 
how  subtle  and  observant  the  most  innocent 
girl  is  in  such  matters.  Zoe  blushed,  and 
drew  away  from  him.  Just  then  Ned  Sev- 
eme  came  in,  and  Vizard  introduced  him  to 
Uxmoor  with  great  geniality  and  pride.  The 
diarming  young  man  was  in  a  black  sur- 
tottt,  with  a  blue  soarf^  the  very  tint  for  his 
complexion. 

The  girls  looked  at  one  another,  and  in  a 
moment  Fanny  was  elected  Zoe's  agent.  She 
signaled  Seveme,  and  when  he  came  to  her 
she  said,  for  Zoe,  "Don't  you  know  we  are 
gcdng  to  the  opera  at  Homburg  f" 

^ Yee,  I  know,"  said  he, "and  I  hope  you 
win  have  a  pleasanter  evMiing  than  I  shidL" 

"  You  are  not  coming  with  us  f" 

"  No,"  said  he,  sorrowfully. 

"  You  had  better,"  said  Fanny,  with  a  deal 
of  quiet  point,  more,  indeed,  than  Zoe's  pride 
approved. 

"Not  if  Bfr.  Seveme  has  something  more 
attractive,"  said  she,  turning  palish  and  pink- 
ish by  turns. 

AU  this  went  on  $oUo  voce,  and  Uxmoor, 
oat  of  good-breeding,  entered  into  conversa- 
tion  with  Miss  Maitland  and  Vizard.  Sev- 
eme avaOed  himself  of  this  diversion,  and 
fixed  his  eyes  on  Zoe,  with  an  air  of  gentle 
reproach,  then  took  a  letter  out  of  his  pock- 
et, and  handed  it  to  Fanny.  She  read  it, 
and  gave  it  to  Zoe. 

It  was  dated  from  "The  Golden  Star," 
Homburg. 

Dbar  Ned, — ^I  am  worse  to-day,  and  aU 
Now  and  then  I  almost  fear  I  may 


not  pull  through.     But  perhaps  that  is 
through  being  so  hipped.    Do  come  and 
spend  this  evening  with  me  Uke  a  good,  kind 
fellow. 
"  Telegraph  reply.  &.  T." 

"  Poor  fellow,"  said  Ned ; "  my  heart  bleeds 
for  him." 

Zoe  was  aflfected  by  this,  and  turned  liquid 
and  loving  eyep  on  "dear  Ned."  But  Fan- 
ny stood  her  ground.  "  Go  to '  S.  T.'  to-mor- 
row morning,  but  don't  des^ '  Z.  V.'  and '  F. 
D.'  to-night."    Zoe  smiled. 

"  But  I  have  telegraphed  I"  objected  Ned. 

"  Then  telegraph  again — not,"  said  Fanny, 
firmly. 

Now  this  was  unexpected.  Seveme  had 
set  his  heart  upon  rouge  et  furir,  but  still  he 
was  afraid  of  offending  Zoe ;  and,  besides, 
he  saw  Uxmoor  with  his  noble  beard  and 
brown  eyes,  casting  rapturous  glances  at 
her.  "Let  Miss  Vizard  decide,"  said  he. 
"Dont  let  me  be. so  unhappy  as  to  offend 
her  twio^  in  one  day." 

Zoe's  pride  and  goodness  dictated  her  an- 
swer, in  spite  of  her  wishes.  She  said,  in  a 
low  voice, "  Go  to  your  sick  friend." 

"There,"  said  Seveme. 

"  I  hear,"  said  Fanny.  "  She  means, '  go  f 
but  you  will  repent  it." 

"  I  mean  what  I  say,"  said  Zoe,  with  real 
dignity.  "  It  is  my  habit."  And  the  next 
moment  she  quietly  left  the  room. 

She  sat  down  in  her  bedroom,  mortified 
and  alarmed.  Whatl  had  it  come  to  this, 
that  she  felt  her  heart  turn  cold,  Just  be- 
cause that  young  man  said  he  could  not  ac- 
company her— on  a  single  evening  f  Then 
first  she  discovered  that  it  was  for  him  she 
had  dressed,  and  had  for  once  beautified  her 
beauty — ^for  km;  that  with  Fanny  she  had 
dwelt  upon  the  delights  of  the  music,  but 
had  secretly  thought  of  appearing  public- 
ly on  hii  ami,  and  dazzling  people  by  their 
united  and  contrasted  beauty. 

She  rose,  all  of  a  sudden,  and  looked  keen- 
ly at  herself  in  the  glass,  to  see  if  she  had 
not  somehow  overrated  her  attractions.  But 
the  glass  was  re-assuring ;  it  told  her  not  one 
man  in  a  million  could  go  to  a  sick  friend 
that  night,  when  he  might  pass  the  evening 
by  her  side,  and  visit  Mb  Mend  early  in  the 
morning.  Best  loved  is  best  served.  Tears 
of  mortified  vanity  were  in  her  eyes ;  but  at 
the  glass  she  smiled  through  them.  Then 
she  dried  them  carefully,  %nd  went  back  to 
the  dining-room,  radiant,  to  all  appearance. 

Dinner  was  Just  served,  and  her  brother, 
to  do  honor  to  the  new-cdmer,  waved  his  sis- 
ter to  a  seat  by  Lord  Uxmoor.  He  looked 
charaied  at  the  arrangement,  and  showed 
a  great  desire  to  please  her,  but  at  first  was 
unable  to  find  good  topics.  After  several 
timid  overtures  on  his  part,  she  assisted  him, 
out  of  good  nature.  She  knew,  by  report, 
that  he  was  a  very  benevolent  vpung  man, 
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bent  on  improving  the  homes,  habits,  wages, 
and  comforts  of  the  agricultoral  poor.  She 
led  him  to  this,  and  his  eyes  sparkled  with 
pleasore,  and  his  homely  but  manly  face 
lighted  and  was  elevated  by  the  sympathy 
she  expressed  in  these  worthy  objects.  He 
could  not  help  thinking, "  What  a  Lady  Uz- 
moor  this  would  make !  She  and  I  and  her 
brother  might  leaven  the  county." 

And  all  this  time  she  would  not  even 
bestow  a  glance  on  Seveme.  She  was  not 
an  angel.  She  had  said,  '^  Go  to  your  sick 
friend  f  but  she  had  not  said,  **  I  will  smart 
alone — if  you  do," 

Seveme  sat  by  Fanny^  and  seemed  deject- 
ed, but,  as  usual,  polite  and  charming.  She 
was  smilingly  cruel ;  regaled  him  with  Lord 
Uzmoor's  wealth  and  virtues,  and  said  he 
was  an  excellent  match,  and  all  she-Bark- 
fordshire  pulling  caps  for  him.  Seveme  only 
sighed ;  he  offered  no  resistance ;  and  at  last 
she  could  not  go  on  nagging  a  handsome  fel- 
low, who  only  sighed,  so  she  said,  "WeU, 
there;  I  advise  you  to  join  us  before  the  op- 
era is  over,  that  is  all." 

« I  will,  I  will !"  said  he,  eagerly.  «  Oh, 
thank  you  P 

Dinner  was  dispatched  rather  rapidly,  be- 
cause of  the  opera. 

When  the  ladies  got  their  cloaks  and  lace 
sciurfe  to  put  over  their  heads  condng  home, 
the  party  proved  to  be  only  three,  and  the 
tickets  five ;  for  Miss  Blaitland  pleaded  head- 
ache. 

On  this.  Lord  Uxmoor  said,  rather  timid- 
ly, he  should  like  to  go. 

<' Why,  you  said  you  hated  music  P  said 
Yixaid. 

Lord  Uxmoor  colored.  "  I  recant,"  said 
he,  bluntly ;  and  every  body  saw  what  had 
operated  his  conversion.    That  is  a  pun. 

It  is  half  an  hour,  by  raU,  from  Frankfort 
to  Homburg,  and  the  party  could  not  be  seat- 
ed together.  Vizard  bestowed  Zoe  and  Lord 
Uxmoor  in  one  carriage,  Fanny  and  Seveme 


in  another,  and  himself  and  a  cigar  in  a  third. 
Seveme  sat  gazing  piteously  on  Fanny  Do- 
ver, but  never  said  a  word.  She  sat  and 
eyed  him  satirically  for  a  good  while,  and 
then  she  said,  cheerfully,  ''Well,  Mr.  Sev- 
eme, how  do  you  like  tiie  turn  things  are 
taking  f ' 

"  Bliss  Dover,  I  am  very  unhappy." 

"  Serves  you  right." 

''  Oh,  pray  don't  say  that.  It  is  on  you  I 
depend." 

'<0n  me.  Sir!  What  have  I  to  do  with 
your  flirtations  f" 

''No;  but  you  are  so  clever,  and  so  good. 
I^  for  once,  you  will  take  a  poor  fellow's 
part  with  Miss  Vizard,  behind  my  back; 
oh,  please  do — pray  do!"  and,  in  the  ardor 
of  entreaty,  he  caught  Fanny's  white  hand 
and  kissed  it  with  warm  but  respectful  de- 
votion. Indeed,  he  held  it,  and  kissed  it 
again  and  again,  till  Fanny,  though  she  rath- 
er liked  it,  was  going  to  ask  him  satirically 
whether  he  had  not  almost  done  with  it, 
when  at  last  he  contrived  to  squeeze  out 
one  of  his  little  hysterical  tears,  and  drop  it 
on  her  hand. 

Now  the  girl  was  not  butter,  like  some  of 
her  sex;  f^  from  it:  but  neither  was  she 
wood ;  indeed,  she  was  not  old  enough  fiir 
that:  BO  this  crocodile  tear  won  her  for 
the  time  being.  "There,  there,"  said  she; 
"don't  be  a  baby.  I'U  be  on  your  side  to- 
night ;  only,  if  you  care  for  her,  come  and  look 
after  her  yoursell  Beautiful  women  with 
money  won't  stand  neglect,  Mr.  Seveme ;  and 
why  should  they  t  They  are  not  like  poor 
me ;  they  have  got  the  game  in  their  hands." 

The  train  stopped.  Vizard's  party  drove 
to  the  opera,  and  Seveme  ordered  a  cab  to 
"  the  Golden  Star,"  meaning  to  stop  it  and 
get  out ;  but,  looking  at  his  watch,  he  found 
it  wanted  half  an  hour  to  gambling  time,  so 
he  settled  to  have  a  cup  of  coffee  ^st,  and  a 
cigar.  With  this  view  he  let  the  man  drive 
him  to  "  the  Golden  Star." 


LORD  MACAULAY  AND  HIS  FBIEKDS*— {Concluded.) 


MACAULAVS  letters  to  his  father  and 
sisters  are  delightful  reading,  abound- 
ing as  they  do  in  racy  anecdotes  of  men  and 
books,  places  and  events.  We  learn  of  his 
whereabouts  in  July,  1826,  lees  than  a  year 
after  the  publication  of  his  notable  paper  on 
Milton,  and  of  a  visitor  who  called  upon 
him.  He  was  at  York,  and  as  he  was  chan- 
ging his  neckcloth,  which  his  wig  had  dis- 
arranged, his  landlady  knocked  at  the  door 
of  his  room  and  told  him  a  Mr.  Smith  wish- 
ed to  see  him.  Of  all  names  by  which  men 
are  called,  there  is  none  which  gives  a  less 


*  The  Life  and  Lettera  c/  Lord  Maeaulap.  By  his 
nephew,  G.  Otto  TmmtLTAM,  Member  of  ParUament 
for  Hawick  District  of  Borgha.  In  two  Tolamea. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 


determinate  idea  to  the  mind  than  that  of 
Smith.  Smith!  was  he  on  the  circuit  f  que- 
ried the  young  barrister,  who  did  not  know 
half  the  names  of  his  companions.  Was  he 
a  special  agent  from  London,  a  York  attor- 
ney coming  to  be  preyed  upon,  a  beggar 
coming  to  prey  on,  a  barber  to  solicit  the 
dressing  of  his  wig,  or  a  collector  for  the 
Jews'  Society  t  This  Smith  was  neither ;  for, 
when  Macaulay  went  down,  he  beheld  the 
Smith  of  all  the  Smiths — Sydney  Smith,  oUos 
Peter  Plymley.  Macaulay  must  have  met 
him  before,  though  there  is  no  trace  of  it  in 
his  correspondence,  for  he  wrote  that  he  had 
forgotten  his  very  existence  until  he  dis- 
covered the  queer  contrast  between  his 
black  coat  and  his  snow-white  head,  and 
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the  equally  onriona  contrast  between  the 
clerical  size  of  his  person  and  the  most  on- 
clerical  wity  whim,  and  petnlanoe  of  his  eye. 
They  shook  hands  and  talked  politics.  Then 
Sydney  Smith  invited  Macaulay  to  visit  him 
at  his  honse,  and  he  agreed  to  do  so.  For 
just  what  he  was,  and  the  work  he  had  to 
do,  think  what  we  may  of  both  now,  this 
fat,  hnmorsome  parson  was  one  of  the  most 
notable  men  in  all  Great  Britain.  It  was 
the  most  natnral  thing  in  the  world  that  he 
shduld  seek  ont  the  new  and  brilliant  con- 
tribator  to  the  Edinbwrgh  Review,  which 
owed  its  existence  to  him  as  mnch  as  to  any 
man ;  for  it  was  he  who  proposed  it  td  Jef- 
frey and  Brougham,  as  we  all  remember,  in 
the  eighth  or  ninth  story  of  JeStrey*B  resi- 
dence in  Bnoclengh  Place,  and  proposed  the 
motto,  "We  cultivate  literatore  on  a  little 
oatmeal,"  which  was  too  near  the  tmth  to 
pass  muster;  so  a  graver  one  was  substi- 
tuted in  its  place,  from  Pnblius  Syrus,  of 
whom  neither  had  read  a  line.  This  was 
when  Macaulay  was  in  his  cradle.  When 
the  little  lad  was  playing  amidst  the  wilder- 
ness of  gorse  bushes,  poplars,  and  gravel-pits 
of  Cl^ham  Common,  Smith  was  evening 
preacher  at  the  Foundling  Hospital,  which, 
yon  will  remember,  was  close  by  the  liao- 
anlay  residence,  in  Great  Qrmond  Street; 
and  a  little  later,  when  the  boy  offered  to 
bring  a  glass  of  old  spirits  to  good  old  Han- 
nah More,  he  delivered  a  series  of  lectures 
on  moral  philosophy— ^f  all  subjects  in  the 
world:  lectures  which  were  manufactured  so 
deverly  they  took  every  body  in,  blocking 
up  Albemarle  Street  witii  the  concourse  of 
carriages,  and  filling  the  Royal  Institution 
to  overflowing — ^the  lecture-room,  the  lob- 
bies, the  stairway,  the  steps  of  the  area. 
Evny  body  went  to  hear  him;  wits  like 
himself^  jmrsons  not  like  himself— for  all 
England  had  not  his  fellow ;  philosophers, 
lords,  Lord  Holland  and  his  set ;  and,  among 
others,  bright  little  Miss  Berry,  teAr  and  for- 
ty, friend  of  dead  o)d  Horace  Walpole,  who 
Iwnght  a  new  bonnet  to  be  011  rigle  when 
she  went  to  hear  his  lecture  **  On  the  Sub- 
lime," and  composed  an  Ode  on  the  circum- 
stance, in  imitation  of  an  Ode  by  Mr.  Thom- 
as Gray,  another  friend  of  Walpole's,  '^  On  a 
distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College."  A  year 
or  two  later,  when  Master  Macaulay  was 
entreating  to  be  allowed  to  stay  out  of 
school  after  dinner,  he  wrote,  in  a  little  cot- 
tage near  Reading,  a  series  of  letters  on  the 
Irish  question,  the  effect  of  which  was  like 
a  spari£  of  fiie  on  a  train  of  gunpowder. 
*<  Who  is  Peter  Plymley  r  aU  asked,  the  gov- 
ernment included ;  and  whatever  may  have 
been  suspected,  the  men  in  power  could 
learn  nothing.  Such  was  the  early  career 
of  this  letter-writer,  lecturer,  parson,  wit, 
and  hearty  good  fellow,  who  went  to  York 
to  ask  Macaulay  to  visit  him,  and  who  had 
but  lately  returned  from  France :  from  Paris, 


where  he  met  Dumont,  Cnvier,  Talleyrand, 
Sismondi ;  and  from  Calais,  where  he  stopped 
at  Dessein's,  as  every  body  did  then,  where 
he  ordered  a  dinner  by  the  carte,  of  which  he 
could  not  make  out  a  word,  and  where  he 
remembered,  no  doubt,  another  English  par- 
son, who  had  once  preached  in  York,  and  who 
had  stopped  at  Dessein's,  sixty  odd  years 
before,  on  a  sentimental  journey — ^Rev.  Law- 
rence Sterne,  author  of  Dristram  Shandtf. 

Five  days  after  his  invitation,  Macaulay 
was  at  Bradford,  the  parish  of  Sydney  Smith, 
and  was  writing  thence  to  his  father.  It 
was  three  or  four  miles  out  of  any  frequent- 
ed road.  ''Fifteen  years  ago,"  the  parson 
said  to  his  visitor,  as  he  alighted  at  the  gate 
of  his  shrubbery, ''  I  was  ti^en  up  in  Pioca- 
diUy  and  set  down  here.  There  was  no 
house  and  no  garden;  nothing  but  a  bare 
field."  He  set  to  work  and  built  what  Mac- 
aulay thought  was  the  very  neatest,  most 
commodious,  and  most  appropriate  rectory 
he  ever  saw.  All  the  decorations  were  in  a 
peculiarly  clerical  style,  grave,  simple,  and 
Gothic  The  bed-cEambers  were  excellent, 
and  excellently  fitted  up ;  the  sitting-rooms 
were  handsome,  and  the  grounds  pretty. 
Besides  Macaulay,  Tindal  and  Parke,  two 
of  the  best  lawyers,  best  scholars,  and  best 
men  in  England,  were  present.  They  pass- 
ed a  pleasant  evening,  had  a  good  dinner, 
and  told  many  amusing  stories.  After 
breakfast  the  next  morning,  Peter  Plymley 
and  Tristram  Merton  walked  to  church  to- 
gether. The  church  -^as  not  at  all  in  keep- 
ing with  the  rectory.  It  was  a  miserable  lit- 
tle hovel,  with  a  wooden  belfry ;  but  it  was 
well  filled  with  decent  people,  who  took 
very  much  to  their  pastor.  He  had  stud- 
ied to  fit  himself  for  his  place ;  was  a  re- 
spectable apothecary,  and  liberal  of  his 
skill,  his  medicines,  his  soup,  and  his  wine 
among  the  sick.  *^  preached  a  very  queer 
sermon,  the  son  of  our  dissenting  abolition- 
ist thought,  the  first  half  being  too  famil- 
iar, and  the  last  half  too  florid,  though  not 
without  some  ingenuity  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression. The  next  morning  Sydney  Smith 
took  Macaulay  back  to  York.  **  We  parted 
with  many  assurances  of  good-wilL  I  have 
really  taken  a  great  liking  to  him.  He  is 
Ml  of  wit,  humor,  and  shrewdness.  He  is 
not  one  of  those  show  talkers  who  reserve 
all  their  good  things  for  special  occasions. 
It  seems  to  be  his  greatest  luxury  to  keep 
his  wife  and  daughters  laughing  for  two  or 
three  hours  every  day.  His  notions  of  law, 
government,  and  trade  are  surprisingly  clear 
and  just.  His  misfortune  is  to  have  chosen 
a  profession  at  once  above  him  and  below 
him.  Zeal  would  have  made  him  a  prodi- 
gy ;  formality  and  bigotry  would  have  made 
him  a  bishop ;  but  he  could  neither  rise  to 
the  duties  of  his  order  nor  stoop  to  its  deg- 
radations. .He  praised  my  articles  in  the 
Edinburgh  Beview  with  a  warmtbvl  am  wiU- 
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ing  to  believe  sincere,  because  he  qualified 
his  compliments  with  several  very  sensible 
cautions.  The  great  duiger,  he  said,  was 
that  of  taking  a  tone  of  too  much  asperity 
and  contempt  in  controversy.  I  believe  he 
is  right,  and  I  shall  try  to  mend." 

Fortune  smiled  upon  Lord  Macaulay,  even 
when  she  seemed  to  frown.  If  his  father  had 
not  sent  him  to  Cambridge  when  he  thought 
himself  wealthy,  he  could  not  have  become 
a  Fellow  of  Trinity,  and  if  he  had  not  writ- 
ten in  Knighfa  Qtutrterty  against  the  wish  of 
his  father,  it  is  not  likely  that  his  contribu- 
tions would  have  been  sought  for  the  Edm- 
hwrgh  Beview,  His  literary  ability  and  his 
fellowship  were  of  use  to  *him  now.  His 
fellowship  brought  him  in  nearly  three  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  and  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view almost  as  much  again.  In  January, 
1628,  Lord  Lyndhurst  made  him  a  Commis- 
sioner of  Bankruptcy.  The  emoluments  of 
his  office  made  up  his  income,  during  the 
three  years  he  held  it,  to  about  a  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  Eleven  years  before  this, 
when  he  was  a  youth  of  seventeen,  he  had 
made  a  journey  into  Scotland  with  his  par- 
ents. Brougham  gave  them  a  letter  to  Jef- 
frey, who  entertained  them  hospitably,  but 
was  not  at  all  at  his  ease,  and  was  apxmr- 
ently  so  terrified  by  the  religious  reputa- 
tion of  Zachary  Macaulay  that  he  seemed 
afraid  to  utter  a  joke.  Master  Macaulay 
must  have  had  a  dull  time,  for  they  traveled 
from  manse  to  manse,  and  always  came  in  for 
very  long  prayers  and  expositions.  We  may 
be  sure  ^at  he  did  not  care  to  revisit  Scot- 
land in  the  same  serious  way,  but  in  his  own 
way,  and  at  his  own  time.  It  came  shortly 
after  he  was  made  a  Commissioner  of  Bank** 
ruptcy,  and  was  enjoyed  highly,  as  a  letter 
which  he  wrote  to  his  mother  shows.  He 
begins  by  remarking  that  his  expedition  to 
E^burgh  had  given  him  so  much  to  say 
that  unless  he  writes  of  some  of  it  before  he 
returns  home,  he  will  talk  them  all  to  death, 
and  be  voted  a  bore  in  every  house  he  vis- 
its. Then  he  commences  with  Jeffirey,  whose 
person  he  had  almost  forgotten,  and  says  he 
should  not  wonder  if  he  were  to  forget  it 
again.  He  had  twenty  faces,  almost  as  un- 
like  each  other  as  his  father's  to  Mr.  Wil- 
berfoTce's,  and  infinitely  more  unlike  to  each 
other  than  those  of  near  relations  often  are. 
When  quiescent,  reading  a  paper  or  hearing 
a  conversation  in  which  he  takes  no  inters 
est,  his  countenance  shows  no  indication 
whatever  of  inteUectual  superiority  of  any 
kind.  But  as  soon*  as  he  is  interested  and 
opens  his  eyes  on  yon,  the  change  is  like 
magic.  There  is  a  flash  in  his  glance,  a  vio^ti 
lent  contortion  in  his  frown,  an  exquisite  hu- ftl 
mor  in  his  sneer,  and  a  sweetness  and  brill- 
iancy in  his  smile  beyond  any  thing  that  he 
ever  witnessed.  A  person  who  had  seen  him 
in  only  one  state  would  not  knoyr  him  if  he 
saw  him  in  another.    The  mere  outline  of 


his  face  was  insignificant ;  the  expres&ion 
was  every  thing ;  and  such  power  and  va- 
riety of  expression  he  had  never  seen  in  sny 
human  countenance,  not  even  in  that  of  the 
most  celebrated  actors.  He  could  conceive 
that  Garrick  might  have  been  like  him.  He 
had  seen  several  portraits  of  Garrick,  none 
resembling  another,  and  he  had  heard  Han- 
nah More  speak  of  the  extraordinary  varie- 
ty of  countenance  by  which  he  was  distin- 
guished, and  of  the  unequaled  radiance  and 
penetration  of  his  eye.  The  voice  and  deliv- 
ery of  Jeffirey  resembled  his  face.  Hepoesen- 
ed  considerable  power  of  mimicry,  and  rare- 
ly told  a  story  without  imitating  sever4 
different  accents.  His  familiar  tone,  his  de- 
clamatory tone,  and  his  pathetic  tone  were 
different  things.  Sometimes  Scotch  predom- 
inated in  his  pronunciation ;  sometimes  it 
was  imperceptible.  Sometimes  his  utter- 
ance was  snappish  and  quick  to  the  last  de- 
gree ;  sometimes  it  was  remarkable  for  ro- 
tundity and  mellowness.  In  one  thing  he 
was  always  the  same,  and  that  was  the 
warmth  of  his  domestic  affections.  The  flow 
of  his  kindness  was  inexhaustible.  Not  five 
minutes  passed  without  some  fond  expres- 
sion or  caressing  gesture  to  his  wife  or  his 
daughter.  He  had  fitted  up  a  study  for 
himself,  but  he  never  went  into  it.  Law 
papers,  reviews,  whatever  he  had  to  write, 
he  wrote  in  the  drawing-room,  or  in  his  wife's 
boudoir.  When  he  went  to  other  parts  of 
the  country  on  a  retainer,  he  took  them  in  a 
oairiage  with  him.  Macaulay  was  surprised 
to  see  a  man  so  keen  and  sarcastic,  so  much 
of  a  scoffer,  pouring  himself  out  with  such 
simplicity  and  tenderness  in  all  sorts  of  af- 
fectionate nonsense.  He  had  never  seen 
any  thing  of  the  sort  at  Clapham,  Cadogan 
Place,  or  Great  Qrmond  Street.  Through- 
out a  journey  they  made  together  to  Perth,  a 
partie  carrie,  this  domestic  Proteus  kept  up  a 
sort  of  mock  quanel  with  his  daughter,  at- 
tacked her  about  novel  reading,  laughed  her 
into  a  pet,  kissed  her  014  of  it,  and  laughed 
her  into  it  again.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
they  adored  hiuL  His  conversation  was, 
like  his  countenance  and  voice,  of  immense 
variety ;  sometimes  plain  and  unpretend* 
ing;  sometimes  whimsically  brilliant  and 
rhetorical.  He  was  a  shrewd  observer,  and 
so  fiMtidious  that  many  stood  in  awe  of 
him  when  in  his  company.  Though  not 
altogether  free  from  affectation  himselj^  he 
had  a  pecnUai^  loathing  for  it  in  other  peo- 
ple, and  a  great  talent  for  discovering  and 
exposing  it.  He  had  a  particular  contempt^ 
in  which  his  guest  heartily  concurred,  for 
the  fadaiem  of  blue-stocking  literature,  for 
;he  mutual  flattery  of  coteries,  the  handing 
«^ut  of  vtn  de  BoeiM,  and  all  the  other  nau- 
seous trickeries  of  the  Sewards,  Hayleys^ 
and  Sothebys.  Perhaps  he  had  not  escaped 
the  opposite  extreme,  and  was  not  a  little 
desirous  to  appear  a  man  of  the  world,  or  an 
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easy,  careless  geDtleman,  rather  than  a  dis* 
tingoiehed  writer.  When  he  and  his  guest 
were  alone,  he  talked  much  and  well  on  lit- 
erary topics:  his  kindness  and  hospitality 
were  beyond  description.  Macanlay  liked 
every  thing  at  Jeffrey's  house  in  Moray 
Place  except  the  hours.  They  were  never 
up  till  ten,  and  never  retired  till  at  least 
two  hours  after  midnight.  Jeffrey  never 
went  to  bed  till  sleep  came  upon  him  over- 
poweringly,  and  never  rose  till  forced  up  by 
business  or  hunger.  He  was  extremely  well, 
but  very  hypochondriac,  filling  his  letters 
with  lamentations  about  his  maladies.  ''  I 
really  think  that  he  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
youngest-looking  man  of  fifty  that  I  know, 
at  least  when  he  is  animated."  Such  was 
Macaulay's  first  pen  portrait  of  Francis  Jef- 
frey, and  such  is  its  life  that,  after  the  lapse 
of  nearly  fifty  years,  we  still  see  the  man, 
dad  in  his  habit  as  he  lived.  The  painter,  it 
should  be  remembered,  did  not  pen  this  for 
publicity,  but  merely  to  interest  his  mother 
and  sisters. 

Macanlay  wrote  some  articles  on  Mill, 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  who  wished  to  be  the  means  of  first 
introducing  their  writer  into  public  life  by 
proposing  to  him  to  stand  for  a  vacant  seat  at 
Calne.  He  expressly  added  that  it  was  his 
high  moral  and  private  character  which  had 
determined  him  to  make  the  offer,  and  he 
desired  in  no  respect  to  influence  his  votes. 
We  find  Macanlay,  early  in  February,  1830, 
at  Bowood,  the  seat  of  Lord  Lansdowne, 
ready  to  pay  his  constituents  a  visit.  He 
oommunicated  the  news  to  one  of  his  sis- 
ters, who  was  staying  at  Mr.  Wllberforce's, 
and  she  flew  into  his  study,  and  put  the  let- 
ter into  his  hands.  He  read  it  with  much 
emotion,  and  said,  ''Your  father  has  had 
great  trials,  obloquy,  bad  health,  many  anx- 
ieties :  one  must  feel  as  if  Tom  were  giv- 
en him  for  a  recompense.''  Macanlay  was 
elected,  and  on  the  5th  of  April  addressed 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  second  read- 
ing of  a  bill  for  the  removal  of  Jewish  dis- 
abilities. Sir  James  Mackintosh  rose  with 
him,  but  he  obtained  the  floor,  and  though 
Sir  James  took  part  in  the  debate  that  fol- 
lowed, it  was  not,  he  said,  to  supply  any  de- 
fects in  the  speech  of  his  honorable  friend, 
for  there  were  none  that  he  could  find,  but 
principally  to  absolve  his  own  oonscience. 
Maoaulay's  success  in  political  life  was  equal 
to  his  success  in  literature;  and  when,  less 
than  a  year  later,  he  made  the  first  of  his 
speeches  on  Reform,  the  Speaker  sent  for 
him  when  he  sat  down,  and  told  him  that 
in  all  his  long  experience  he  had  never  seen 
the  House  in  such  a  state  of  excitement. 
Sir  Thomas  Denmau,  the  Attorney-General, 
who  rose  later  in  the  discussion,  said  that 
the  orator'sr  words  tingled  in  the  ears  of  all 
who  heard  them,  and  would  last  in  their 
memories  as  long  as  they  had  memories. 
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Sir  Robert  Peel  said  that  portions  of  the 
speech  were  as  beantifVil  as  any  thing  that 
he  had  ever  heard  or  read.  The  names  of 
Fox,  Burke,  and  Canning  were  in  all  mouths 
that  evening. 

Among  the  earliest  economical  reforms 
undertaken  by  the  government  at  this  time 
was  a  searching  revision  of  English  bank- 
ruptcy jurisdiction,  in  the  course  of  which 
Macaulay's  commissionership  was  swept 
away.  He  was  now  a  poor  man ;  for  r  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  who  has  others  besides 
himself  to  think  of  is  not  rich  on  sixty  or 
seventy  pounds  a  quarter  fh>m  his  writing, 
and  a  college  income  which  would  last  only 
a  few  months  longer.  When  his  fame  as 
an  orator  was  at  its  highest,  he  had  to  sell 
the  gold  medals  which  he  gained  at  Cam- 
bridge, but  he  never  was  in  debt,  and  he 
never  for  an  instant  prostituted  his  pen. 
When  the  fierce  debates  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
hours  were  over,  he  walked  home  by  day- 
light to  his  chamber,  made  his  supper  on  a 
cheese,  which  was  a  present  fVom  a  Wilt- 
shire constituent,  and  a  glass  of  audit  ale, 
which  reminded  him  that  he  was  still  a  fel- 
low of  Trinity.  A  Journal  kept  by  his  sister 
at  this  period  is  filled  with  anecdotes  of  his 
activity,  his  good  nature,  his  jokes,  and  his 
puns.  Mamma  asked  him  for  firanks,  that 
she  might  send  his  speech  to  Hannah  More, 
who,  though  of  high  Tory  principles,  was 
very  fond  of  Tom,  and  had  1^  him  in  her 
vrill  all  her  valuable  library.  "  Oh  no,"  he 
said,  ''don't  send  it;  if  you  do,  she'll  cut 
me  off  with  a  prayer-book."  Hannah  More 
died  about  two  years  after  this  little  skit  of 
Macaulay's,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-eight, 
and  was  at  once  done  to  death  by  her  pious 
and  bungling  biographers.  Farewell,  kind- 
ly old  English  gentlewoman !  Your  poems 
and  plays  and  novels  and  goody  books  may 
be  forgotten,  but  yon  will  be  remembered 
for  your  early  love  and  life-long  friendship 
for  Macanlay. 

The  best  society  in  London  threw  open  its 
doors  to  the  brilliant  orator.  He  was  sought 
and  admired  by  men  of  wit  and  women  of 
fashion.  Lansdowne  House  was  honored  by 
his  presence,  and  we  know  whom  he  met 
within  its  walls  on  an  evening  toward  the 
end  of  June,  1831.  He  met  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Lord  Mansfield,  all  the  Barings  and 
the  Fitzclarencee,  Syduey  Smith,  and  Sir 
James  Macdonald.  He  was  shaking  hands 
with  this  gentleman,  when  he  heard  a  com- 
mand behind  them,  "  Sir  James,  introduce 
me  to  Mr.  Macanlay."  They  turned,  and 
there  sat  a  large,  bold-looking  woman,  with 
the  remains  of  a  fine  person  and  the  air  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  "  Macaulay,  let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  Lady  Holland."  Her  ladyship 
was  gracious  beyond  description,  and  ask- 
ed him  to  dine  and  take  a  bed  at  Holland 
House  on  the  next  Tuesday.  He  accepted 
the  dinner,  but  declined  the  bed,  though  he 
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repented  that  he  did  so,  he  wrote  to  sister 
H&nnah.  Tuesday  came  and  went,  and  was 
followed  by  another  letter  to  Hannah.  He 
had  been  to  Holland  House.  He  had  taken 
a  glass  coach  and  been  borne  through  a  fine 
avenue  of  elms  to  the  great  entrance  at  the 
end  of  Phillimore  Place.  The  house  was  de- 
lightful, the  very  perfection  of  the  old  Elis- 
abethan  style.  It  contained  a  considerable 
number  of  large  and  comfortable  rooms,  rich 
with  antique  carving  and  gilding,  but  car- 
peted and  ftoiished  with  all  the  skill  of 
modem  upholstery.  The  library  was  a  very 
long  room,  as  long  as  the  gallery  at  Roth- 
ley  Temple,  with  little  cabinets  for  study 
brandling  out  of  it,  snugly  fitted  up,  and 
looking  out  on  beautiful  grounds.  Almost 
every  thing  that  one  ever  wished  to  read 
could  be  found  in  the  library.  Nobody  was 
there  when  he  arrived  except  Liord  Russell, 
an  old  House  of  Commons  friend,  with  whom 
he  had  some  pleasant  talk.  In  a  little  while 
Allen  came  in — ^Allen,  whom  Sydney  Smith 
introduced  to  Lord  Holland  over  twenty 
yean  before,  who  was  warden  of  Dulwich 
College,  and  who  lived  almost  entirely  at 
Holland  House.  Other  gentlemen  dropped 
in,  and  a  chat  ensued,  until  my  lady  put  in 
her  appearance.  They  sat  down  to  dinner 
in  a  fine  long  room,  the  wainscots  of  which 
were  rich  with  gilded  coronets,  roses,  and 
portcullises.  There  were  present,  besides 
LfOrd  Russell,  Liords  Albemarle,  Alvanley, 
and  Mahon ;  Cradock,  who  was  Wellington's 
aid  in  1815;  and  others  whose  names  Macau- 
lay  did  not  catch.  What  was  more  to  the 
purpose,  there  was  a  most  excellent  dinner. 
Lord  Holland  had  dinner  by  himself  on  ac- 
count of  his  gout,  but  after  dinner  he  was 
wheeled  in  and  placed  near  Bfacaulay,  who 
found  him  extremely  amusing  and  good-na- 
tured. Later  in  the  evening  Macaulay  had 
a  long  talk  with  Lady  HoUand  about  the 
antiquities  of  the  house,  and  about  the  pu- 
rity of  the  English  language,  whereon  she 
thought  herself  a  critic.  Macaulay  wished 
that  the  word  "constituency''  were  admissi- 
ble. ''  I  am  glad  you  put  that  word  in,"  said 
her  ladyship.  **  1  was  Just  going  to  give  it 
you.  It  is  an  odious  word.  Then  there  is 
'talented,'  and  Mufluential,'  and  'gentleman- 
ly.' I  never  could  break  Sheridan  of '  gentle- 
man ly,'  though  he  allowed  it  to  be  wrong." 
("  Gentlemanly"  still  survives,  and  ''  talent- 
ed" also,  though  Coleridge  called  it  a  vile  and 
barbarous  vocable,  and  declared  that  such 
pieces  of  slang  came  from  America.)  They 
talked  about  **  talents"  and  its  history.  He 
said  that  it  first  appeared  in  theological  writ- 
ing, that  it  was  a  metaphor  taken  from  the 
parable  in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  it 
had  gradually  passed  from  the  vocabulary 
of  divinity  into  common  use.  He  challenged 
her  to  find  it  in  any  classical  writers  on  gen- 
eral subjects  before  the  Restoration,  or  even 
before  the  year  1700.    She  seemed  surprised 


by  this  thtsory^  never  having  heard^  so  &r 
as  he  could  judge,  of  th^  pi^rabla  of  the  tal« 
ents.  He  admitted  to  Hannah  that  she  was 
a  woman  of  conaidoiable  tal^tit  and  great 
literary  acquirements.  She  waa  exceeding- 
ly gracioufi  to  bim,  but  there  was  a  baugh- 
tinesa  in  h^t  eourteay  which  aurpnaed  bim 
even  af  t«r  all  ho  had  heard  of  her,  Tbe  cen- 
turion did  not  keep  hi  a  aoldiers  in  better  or- 
der than  ihe  kept  her  gueata.  It  was  to 
one,  ^*Go/^  and  be  went,  and  to  another,  "Do 
this,"  and  it  was  done.  **Ring  the  beU,  Mr* 
Macaulay*"  "  Lay  down  that  ecreen,  Lord 
Russell ;  you  wi  11  ipoil  i  t/'  * '  Mr.  Allen ,  take 
a  candle  and  show  Mr.  Cradock  the  pictnre 
of  Bonaparte "  %Vhen  Hacanlay's  coach 
came,  Lady  Holland  made  him  promiae  that 
he  wonldf  on  the  first  fine  mortiingr  walk  oat 
to  breakfast  with  them  and  see  the  gruundt. 
Then,  after  drinking  a  glaas  of  ic^  lemon* 
ade,  he  took  hia  leave,  much  amuaed  and 
pleased. 

Much  has  been  written  about  Holland 
Houae,  ita  inmates  and  visitor ;  the  Frin> 
cess  Marie  Liecbteuatein  publi»tied  two  yeara 
1^0  a  brace  of  illuatrated  volumea  about  it ; 
but  neither  in  tho«e  volumen  nor  in  what 
we  have  read  i>lBe where  do  we  find  so  graphs 
io  and  spirited  a  skutch  of  Holland  House 
and  it^  imperious  miAtreta  as  in  tfaia  care- 
less, off-hand  letter  of  Lord  Macau  Jay '«, 

Juat  before  hia  first  viait  to  Holland  House, 
Macaulay  met  a  man  of  lettera  who  advised 
him  to  write  no  more  reviews^  but  to  publish 
separate  works.  '^  You  may  do  any  things 
Mr.  Macaulay,'' he  aaid.  This  gentleman  of 
sixty-eight  bad  known  some  of  the  most  fa- 
mona  of  the  Holland  Honae  set — Fox,  Grat* 
tan,  and  TalleyraDd^  Burke,  Poraon,  Home 
Tooke,  Lord  Erskine,  Scott,  Lord  GrenviUe, 
and  Wellington.  The  aon  of  a  London  bank- 
er, and  a  banker  himself,  he  bad  taken  early 
to  vi^rae,  printing  hia  notions  on  Bnperstitlon 
in  hiB  twenty-aecond  year,  a  conipanion-pie<» 
to  Akenstde*a  best-lcnown  poem  in  hia  twen- 
ty-ninth year^  and  a  poem  about  pretty  Miai 
Jacqueline  {^'  with  her  nose  aqttiline'^),  in 
a  volume  with  one  of  Lord  Byron's  poems, 
in  hia  fiftieth  year*  Six  yeara  later  he  pub- 
lished bis  meditations  on  Human  Life,  and 
had  in  hand  now  a  aeries  of  blank-verae 
sketches  of  Italy  >  He  was  an  oh  a  cadaver- 
ous-looking person  that  when  ha  was  in 
Paris  with  hts  friend  Moore,  be  was  aearce-^ 
ly  diBtin||niahed  from  bim  aa  Monaleur  Mort ; 
and  bis  friend  Alvanley  aaked  him  onee^ 
when  a  common  acquaintance  set  up  a 
coacbf  why  he  did  not  set  up  a  baarset  Ha 
was  wealthy,  had  a  fine  bouse  in  Ht.  James's 
Place  filled  with  pictures,  boi>kH,  hriv-A*hraCf 
and  he  gave  select  brt^akfiiatd,  lie  had  a 
canatic  wit>  a  bitter  tongtie,  and  while  he  in 
said  to  have  done  good  in  an  uuobtmsiT^ 
way,  was  a  cynic  ami  a  brute.  Such  wa« 
Samuel  Rogers,  as  wc  know  him  from  mat^y 
sources,  among  the  latest  ftam  Chorl^ua* 
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tobiography ;  but  not  from  Lord  Macanlay's 
lettan,  for  old  Timon  spoke  of  him  with 
friendliness  and  to  him  with  affection.  He 
put  Macaolay  in  snoh  a  good  hnmor  with 
him  that  he  paid  him  a  hierndsome  compli- 
ment in  a  review  he  was  writing.  It  was 
not  nndesenredy  hat  he  confessed  to  Hannah 
that  he  eonld  not  understand  the  popularity 
of  his  poetry.  It  was  pleasant  and  flowing 
enonghy  less  monotonous  than  most  imita- 
tions of  Pope  and  Qoldsmith,  and  called  up 
many  agreeable  images  and  recollections. 
How  sndi  men  as  Lord*  Holland,  Lord  Byron, 
Hobhonse,  and  others  of  high  intellectual 
rank  could  place  him,  as  they  did,  above 
Sonthey,  Moore,  even  Scott  himself,  he  could 
not  conceive.  A  few  days  later,  in  dining 
out,  he  met  Rogers  and  Sydney  Smith,  and 
they  would  not  come  in  oontiSct.  If  one 
had  possession  of  the  company,  the  other 
waa  silent;  and  the  one  who  had  possession 
was  always  Sydney  Smith.  Sometimes,  how- 
eveTytbe  company  divided,  and  each  of  them 
had  a  small  coDgregation.  He  had  a  good 
deed  of  talk  with  both,  for  in  whatever  they 
disagreed,  they  agreed  in  treating  him  with 
mariLcd  Idndness.  Nothing,  he  said,  could 
present  a  more  striking  contrast  to  the  rap- 
id, laughing  utterance  and  the  rector-like 
amplitude  and  rubicundity  of  Sydney  than 
the  low,  slow,  emphatic  tone  and  the  oorpse- 
Hke  Amm  of  Samuel.  His  conversation  was 
lemarkably  polished  and  artificial;  what  he 
said  seemed  to  have  been  long  meditated, 
and  might  be  published  with  little  correc- 
tion. His  clerical  rival  talked  from  the  in- 
flnrace  of  the  moment,  and  his  fun  was  iii- 
eKhaustible.  Lord  Bfacaulay's  description 
of  Sydney  Smith's  conversation  reminds  us 
of  a  bommoi  of  Sainte-Beuve  at  the  expense 
of  Humboldt,  that  he  had  such  a  thirst  for 
talk  (not  for  conversation),  he  so  arranged 
as  to  be  interrupted  with  difficulty,  and  had 
the  art  of  never  leaving  ofL  It  was  not 
long  before  Sydney  Smith  found  the  same 
£Milt  with  Macaulay,  whom  he  pitied  for 
missing  some  of  his  bright  things,  and  once 
praised  behind  his  back  for  l^s  brilliant 
flaahea  of  silence. 

About  three  weeks  after  the  date  of  the 
letter  wherein  he  mentioned  a  review  in 
which  he  introduced  a  compliment  to  Rog- 
en,  Macaulay  met  the  writer  of  the  book 
he  had  reviewed.  A  dapper  little  man  of 
filty'4wo,  he  was  the  son  of  a  Dublin  gro- 
cer. He  had  made  a  nice  translation  of  the 
Odea  of  the  old  wine-bibber  of  Teos ;  had 
belittled  himself  by  publishing  a  volume  of 
amatory  verse — sad  young  Catullus ;  had 
been  noticed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  and 
had  aupped  wiUi  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  He  had 
traveled  in  the  United  States,  and  found 
the  tone  of  society  low;  had  returned  to 
Bngland,  and  had  a  bloodless  duel  with  an 
eminent  critic  who  prononnced  his  amatory 
verM  a  public  nuisance,  and  had  challenged 


a  young  nobleman  who  had  chaffed  him  in 
a  satire.  He  had  written  a  number  of  pop- 
ular Irish  songs,  married  the  daughter  of  an 
Irish  actor,  lampooned  the  Prince  Regent, 
and  scribbled  some  twopenny  rhymes  about 
a  post-bag.  He  had  also  written  a  long 
poem,  in  prose  and  verse,  for  a  large  sum  of 
money,  about  the  beautiful  Princess  Tulip« 
Cheek,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Aurengzebe, 
who  made  a  Journey  from  Delhi  to  Coolburga 
surrounded  by  Mogul,  rajahs,  lords,  soldiers, 
and  attendants,  watched  over  by  the  Grand 
Nacir  Fadladeen,  and  sung  to  by  a  young 
minstrel  named  Feramorz;  a  florid  epiclet 
about  a  veiled  prophet,  peris,  fire-woiship- 
ers,  and  the  light  of  the  harem,  which  the 
entrancing  princess  was  soon  to  be,  for  the 
singer  Feramorz  was  no  less  than  Aliris,  the 
youthfrd  King  of  Bucharia.  He  had  doffed 
his  turban,  dropped  his  chibouque,  shut  up 
his  Eastern  ''cram''  books,  and  gone  to 
Paris,  where  he  wrote  some  fhdge  about  a 
fkmily  of  that  name ;  had  put  on  the  gloves 
for  a  memorial  for  Crib,  the  bruiser,  and  gone 
in  a  post-chaise  to  Venice,  where  he  was  en- 
tertained by  the  nobleman  he  once  chal- 
lenged.' He  had  returned  to  France,  and 
written  a  poem  about  the  affections  of  the 
angelic  existences,  a  memoir  of  a  stony  Irish 
captain,  a  life  of  a  dissolute  Irish  dramatist 
and  orator,  and  a  life  of  one  of  England's 
greatest  poets.  Light-headed  and  light- 
hearted,  gay,  volatile,  exuberant,  brilliaot, 
and  satirical,  to  what  shall  we  liken  this 
bustling  little  man  of  genius  Y  A  bee  flying 
from  flower  to  flower,  sipping  the  sweets 
of  all,  but  staying  by  nonef  A  humming- 
bird of  the  boudoir,  insignificant  but  pretty, 
chirping  its  tiny  melodies  Y  Men  admired 
him  for  his  stings,  and  women  adored  him 
for  his  songs.  To  what  shall  we  liken  Ana- 
creon -Little-Tom  Moore  Y  He  kept  a  jour- 
nal all  his  life  for  the  benefit  of  his  family, 
and  it  is  buried  deep  in  the  eight-storied 
sepulchre  into  which  his  friend  Lord  John 
Russell  shoved  his  cold  remains.  If  the 
reader  wishes  to  see  this  Journal,  and  will 
open  the  ponderous  Jaws  of  this  sepulchre, 
he  will  find  a  mention  of  Macaulay.  It  is 
under  the  date  of  June  26, 1631,  and  fills  but 
a  few  lines.  We  shall  not  quote  it,  it  is  so 
Jejune,  but  give  the  substance  of  it  in  the 
nervous  words  of  Lord  Macaulay,  who  was 
not  Journalizing  for  the  benefit  of  his  fkm- 
ily,  but  simply  writing  a  letter  to  amuse  his 
sister  Hannah.  He  had  breakfasted  again 
with  Rogers,  and  the  party  was  a  remark- 
able one— Lord  John  Russell,  Tom  Moore, 
Tom  Campbell,  and  Luttrell.  An  odd  inci- 
dent took  place  after  breakfast  while  they 
were  standing  at  the  window  and  looking 
into  the  Green  Paris.  Some  one  was  talking 
about  diners-out.     **  Aj,"  said  Campbell, 

•«  *  Te  dinen-OQt  from  whom  we  guard  our  ipoons.* " 

Tom  Moore   asked  where 
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''Don't  yon  knowf  said  Campbell.  ''Not 
I,^  said  Moore.  "Sorely/'  said  Campbell, 
"it*8  your  own."  "I  never  saw  it  in  my 
life/'  said  Moore.  "  It  is  in  one  of  your  best 
things  in  the  TimM,^^  said  Campbell.  Moore 
denied  it.  Whereupon  Maoaulay  put  in  his 
claim,  and  said  it  was  his.  They  made  him 
repeat  the  lines,  and  were  vooiferous  in 
praise  of  them. 

Tom  Moore  then  said,  oddly  enough: 
"  There  is  another  poem  in  the  Timet  that  I 
shonld  like  to  know  the  author  of;  'A  Par- 
son's Account  of  his  Journey  to  the  Cam- 
bridge Election.' "  Maoaulay  laid  claim  to 
that  also.  "That  is  curious/'  said  Moore. 
"I  begged  Barnes  to  tell  me  who  wrote  it. 
He  said  that  he  had  received  it  from  Cam- 
bridge,  and  touched  it  up  himself,  and  pre- 
tended that  all  the  best  strokes  were  his.  I 
believed  that  he  was  lying,  because  I  never 
knew  him  to  make  a  good  Joke  in  my  life. 
And  now  the  murder's  out." 

They  asked  Maoaulay  whether  he  had  put 
any  thing  else  in  the  TUmb.  Nothing,  he 
said,  except  the  "  Sortes  Virgilianie/'  which 
Lord  John  remembered  well.  He  had  never 
mentioned  the  "  Cambridge  Journey"  or  the 
Georgics  to  any  but  his  own  family. 

Moore  and  Rogers  and  Lady  HoUand  fig- 
ure, singly  or  together,  in  the  correspond- 
ence of  Lord  Macanlay  for  the  next  two  or 
three  years.  Moore  was  excessively  pleased 
with  his  review  of  his  life  of  Byron,  and  so, 
no  doubt,  was  Rogers  for  the  compliment 
paid  to  his  poetry.  Lady  Holland  was  in  a 
terrible  taking  about  the  eholera,  and  was 
very  cantankerous,  and  treated  Allen  like  a 
negro  slave.  "  Mr.  Allen,  go  into  my  draw- 
ing-room and  bring  my  reticule."  "  Mr.  Al- 
len, go  and  see  what  can  be  the  matter  that 
they  do  not  bring  up  dinner."  "  Mr.  Allen, 
there  is  not  turtle  soup  enough  for  yon ;  you 
must  take  gravy  soup  or  none."  The  man 
was  not  to  be  pitied,  Macanlay  thought,  for 
he  had  an  independent  income,  and  if  he 
could  stoop  to  be  ordered  about  like  a  foot- 
man, he  could  not  much  blame  my  lady  for 
the  contempt  with  which  she  treated  him. 
As  the  months  and  years  went  by,  she  grew 
worse  and  worse.  She  went  to  Rogers's, 
with  Allen,  in  so  bad  a  humor  that  they 
were  all  forced  to  rally  and  make  common 
cause  against  her.  There  was  not  a  person 
at  table  to  whom  she  was  not  rude,  and  none 
were  inclined  to  submit.  Rogers  sneered, 
Sydney  made  merciless  sport  of  her,  Tom 
Moore  looked  excessively  impertinent.  Bo- 
bus  (Sydney's  brother  Robert)  put  her  down 
with  simple  straightforward  rudeness,  and 
Macanlay  treated  her  with  the  coldest  ci- 
vility. Her  ladyship  was  the  better  for  this 
discipline.  She  overwhelmed  Macanlay  with 
attentions,  and  he  discovered  the  cause  of 
her  ill  humor  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 
She  was  in  a  rage  at  his  article  on  Walpole, 
being  intimate  with  the  Waldegraves,  to 


whom  the  manuscripts  belonged,  and  for 
whose  benefit  the  letters  were  published. 
Lord  HoUand  told  Macanlay,  in  an  aside^ 
that  he  agreed  with  him,  but  that  they  had 
better  not  discuss  the  subject.  Miss  Beny, 
too,  resented  the  Walpole  article  so  much 
that  Sir  Stratford  Canning  advised  its  writer 
not  to  go  near  her ;  but  she  came  round,  and 
sent  him  a  pressing  invitation,  as  did  also 
her  ladyship.  "A  note,  and,  by  my  life^ 
from  Lady  Holland  t  '  Dear  Mr.  Macanlay, 
pray  wrap  yourself  very  warm,  and  oome  to 
us  on  Wednesday.'  No,  my  good  lady.  I 
am  engaged  on  Wednesday  to  dine  at  the 
Albion  Tavern  with  the  directors  of  the 
East  India  Company,  now  my  servants,  next 
week,  I  hope,  to  be  my  masters."  Macao- 
lay's  appointment  as  a  member  of  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  India  was  a  dreadful  blow 
to  Lady  Holland.  He  had  an  extraordinaiy 
scene  with  her,  and  he  oonfesses  to  sister 
Hannah  that  if  she  had  been  as  young  and 
handsome  as  she  was  thirty  years  before, 
she  would  have  turned  his  head.  She  was 
hysterical  about  his  going,  cried,  raved,  and 
called  him  her  dear,  dear  Macanlay.  "  You 
are  sacrificed  to  your  family.  I  see  it  alL 
You  are  too  good  to  them.  They  are  always 
making  a  tool  of  you — ^last  session  about 
the  slaves,  and  now  sending  you  to  India." 
He  always  did  his  best  to  keep  his  temper 
with  her,  for  three  reasons — ^because  she  was 
a  woman,  because  she  was  unhappy  in  her 
health  and  in  the  circumstances  of  her  po> 
sition,  and  because  she  had  a  real  kindness 
for  him.  But  at  last  she  said  something 
about  his  sister  Hannah.  This  was  too 
much,  and  he  was  beginning  to  answer  her 
in  a  voice  trembling  with  anger,  when  she 
spoke  out  again.  "  I  beg  your  pardon.  Pray 
forgive  me,  dear  Maoaulay.  I  was  very  im- 
pertinent. I  know  you  will  forgive  me.  No- 
body has  such  a  temper  as  you.  I  have  said 
so  a  hundred  times;  I  said  so  to  Allen  only 
this  morning.  I  am  sure  you  will  bear  with 
my  weakness.  I  shall  never  see  you  again." 
She  cried,  and  he  cooled.  It  was  not  alone 
to  him,  he  heard,  that  she  ran  on  in  this  wi^. 
She  stormed  at  the  ministers  for  letting  him 
go,  and  became  so  violent  at  one  of  her  din- 
ners that  even  Lord  Holland,  best-natuied 
of  men,  could  not  command  himself  "  Dont 
talk  such  nonsense,  my  lady.  What,  the 
devil !  Can  we  tell  a  gentleman  who  has  a 
claim  upon  us  that  he  must  lose  his  only 
chance  of  getting  an  independence,  in  order 
that  he  may  come  and  talk  to  you  on  an 
evening  f 

Lady  Holland,  Thomas  Moore,  Samnel 
Rogers,  Francis  Je£frey,  Sydney  Smith,  Win- 
throp  Mackworth  Praied,  Hannah  More-^ 
these  were  a  few  of  the  many  friends  of  the 
manhood  and  boyhood  of  that  fine-natured 
man,  deep-read  scholar,  brilliant  writer,  and 
eloquent  orator,  Thomas  Babington  Maoau- 
lay, Lord  Macanlay.  ^^  . 
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AVERY  good  history 
of  mankind  might  be 
made  from  the  study  of 
vaees,  since  these  vessels, 
perhaps  more  than  any  oth- 
er works  of  arty  show  the 
ntilities,  tastes,  and  fancies 
of  the  various  ages  of  the 
human  race.  In  their  sim- 
plest and  rudest  forms  they 
seem  to  have  been  the  first 
lispings  of  the  art  spirit 
among  men,  and  while  the 
hoUowed  hand,  the  egg- 
shell, the  nut,  and  the 
gourd  may  have  suggest- 
ed the  form,  the  plastic 
clay,  which  unbidden  takes 
the  shape  of  the  foot  and 
hardens  in  the  sunshine, 
furnished  the  material  of 
the  primitive  pottery  which 
is  found  among  the  remains 
of  aboriginal  tribes.  The 
great  nations  that  have 
won  such  name  and  left 
such  monuments  in  sculp- 
ture and  architecture  have 
not  despised  these  less  pre- 
tending forms  of  art,  and 
the  vases  of  Egypt,  Greece, 
Etruria,  Rome,  and  Italy 
seem  to  have  been  a  kind 
of  compend  of  all  artistic 
work,  and  to  have  abridged 
into  a  microcosm  the  tal- 
ents and  the  lessons  that 
were  preeented  on  a  grand- 
er scale  in  statues  and  tem- 
ples, bass-reliefs  and  paint- 
ings. The  household  life 
of  nations  is  illustrated 
with  especial  fullness  and 
minuteness  by  vases,  and 
as  they  are  seen  to  best 
eflfect  by  a  near  view,  so 
they  express  well  the  near 
aspects  of  society,  and  per- 
petuate family  traditions, 
habita,  and  affections.  In 
fact,  the  familiar  pitcher 
belongs  to  the  order  of 
vases,  and  in  losing  one  of 
its  handles  it  has  not  lost 
its  birthright. 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  how 
it  was  that  they  began  in 
the  most  obvious  uses  and 
rose  into  beautiful  art. 
Eating  and  drinking  are 
surely  very  ancient  usages, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  eat  or 
drink  without  some  vessel 
to  hold  the  food  and  bever^ 
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age,  even  if  they  are  the  simplest  pottage  and 
milk.  The  rudest  bowl,  jar,  or  pitcher  is  vlr- 
tuaUy  a  vase,  and  suggests  some  record  or 
ornamentation  upon  its  surface.  In  fact, 
whenever  a  man  eats  or  drinks  he  tends  to 
talk,  and  to  wish  to  make  the  vessels  that  he 
uses  speak  their  purpose  and  record  his  re- 
membrance or  his  mind.  It  is  an  instinct  of 
our  being  to  express  ourselves,  and  when 
penmanship  was  unknown  and  printing  was 
inconceivable,  the  sympathetic  clay  invited 
confidence,  received  confessions,  embodied 
fancies;  and  pottery  that  began  in  prose 


of  ability,  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  skill 
are  now  reproduced  and  circulated  as  never 
before  on  earth.  The  Wedgwoods,  Minton, 
Copeland,  Spode,  and  other  masters  of  pot- 
tery have  been  art  educators  of  the  age, 
especially  of  the  English-speaking  race,  ud 
there  are  few  regions  in  the  backwoods  of 
America  or  Australia  that  have  not  been  vis- 
ited, cheered,  and  instructed  by  their  beauti- 
fiil  works. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  m 
soon  as  men  learned  how  to  work  in  metals 
their  choice  skill  was  used  in  making  vases, 


KXDALUOH— FOBTBAR  MUtV  OW  BBTAHT. 


soon  became  the  poetry  whifeh,  in  graceful 
forms  and  ornaments,  inscriptions  and  im- 
agery, spoke  of  faith  and  love,  memory  and 
hope,  from  heart  to  heart  and  from  age  to 
age.  Household  affections,  public  spirit,  so- 
cial festivity,  patriotism  and  religion — these 
are  all  expressed  in  vases ;  and  without  lay- 
ing much  stress  upon  the  present  prospects 
of  reviving  the  custom  of  cremation  and  cin- 
enrj  urns,  it  is  clear  to  us  that  vases  are 
now  having  new  importance  in  our  social 
usages  as  well  as  in  our  taste;  and  while 
new  designs  are  constantly  made  by  artists 


especially  in  bronze  and  gold  and  silver; 
and  the  explanation  of  our  having  compar- 
atively so  few  specimens  of  ancient  vases 
in  the  precious  metals  is  to  be  found,  not  so 
much  in  their  never  having  been  made,  as 
in  their  too  great  attractiveness  to  the  rob- 
ber and  the  conqueror,  and  in  the  tempta- 
tion to  melt  them  up  into  money.  It  was 
not  only  the  rude  hands  of  Goths  and  Van- 
dals that  did  this  work  of  destruction,  but 
the  great  name  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  hat 
part  in  the  shameful  record.  In  some  re- 
spects he  was  a  good  deal  of  a  pagan,  and 
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while  reverent  toward  the  old  claseio  art, 
he  had  no  love  for  the  traditions  and  mon- 
vments  of  Christian  art,  which  so  ahoonded 
in  costly  and  exquisite  works  of  gold  and 
silver  and  Jewels.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that 
by  his  hand  the  precious  treasures  of  old 
ohuToh  plate,  which  had  been  gathered  by 
the  popes  for  centuries,  and  upon  which  the 
old  masters  of  the  craft  had  bestowed  their 
labors  with  entire  devotion,  and  for  which 
the  iisithfhl  had  paid  countless  sums  as  pi- 
ous oblations,  were  all  relentlessly  consigned 
to  the  melting-pot  to  relieve  the  temporary 


Benvenuto  Cellini  among  the  masters  of 
that  kind  of  work,  and  ki  England,  where 
such  recent  specimens  of  silver-work  as  the 
Milton  shield,  the  Abyssinian  trophy,  and 
Helicon  vase  have  won  for  the  silversmith 
the  lost  honors  which  he  shared  with  paint- 
ers and  sculptors  and  architects  in  the  days 
of  Ghiberti,  BruneUeschi,  and  Donatello. 
Our  business  is  with  the  piece  of  silver- 
work  now  before  us,  to  tell  its  story,  describe 
its  construction,  and  illustrate  its  lessons. 

It  was  thought  by  the  friends  of  William 
Cullen  Bryant  in  this  city  that  some  tribute 


MSDAXXIOH— FOSraT  OOITMMPLATINO  KATITS& 


distress  of  the  pontiff,  Clement  TIL  The 
result  was  a  mass  of  gold  weighing  200 
pounds.  But  what  exquisite  vessels  and 
rich  settings  of  gems  were  sacrificed  in  or- 
der to  yield  that  heap  of  vulgar  spending- 
money ! 

It  is  not  well  for  us  now  to  follow  the 
ready  temptation  to  sketch  the  progress  of 
the  revival  of  gold  and  silver  work  in  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  and  in  the  recent  awak- 
ening of  the  art  spirit  in  metal-work,  espe- 
cially in  France,  where  the  name  of  Yechte 
is  spoken  in  the  same  breath  with  that  of 


of  respect  was  due  to  him  when  he  reached 
eighty  yean  of  age,  and  the  suggestion  was 
made  by  one  among  them  that  a  commemo- 
rative vase,  of  appropriate  original  design 
and  choice  workmanship,  would  be  the  best 
form  of  the  intended  tribute,  especially  since 
Mr.  Bryant  did  not  need  any  material  aid, 
and,  moreover,  the  sculptor.and  painter  and 
engraver  and  publisher  had  already  conspic- 
uously paid  their  respects  to  him.  Our  lead- 
ing artists  and  men  of  taste  were  consulted, 
and  the  plan  of  a  commemorative  vase  was 
approved  and  acted  upon.    A  committee  of 
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MKDALUOir— me  JUUlt»J^U*T. 

twenty-five  geotlemoix  of  New  York  and 
Ht^iokljn  taok  iUe  matter  into  their  cbarget 
111  id  aseociat&d  with  thciu  prom- 
inent citizens  of  oth«r  parts  of 
the  cciantry,  from  Boston  to  San 
Francisco.  The  committee  wait- 
e^l  upon  2^tr.  Brjaut  at  his  home 
in  tixin  city  upon  the  eightieth 
anniveraary  of  his  birthday,  No- 
vember 3,  1^4,  and  after  an  ad- 
ilreaa  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Sturges^ 
who  repreaeuted  so  well  the  best 
type  of  old  Now  York  citizenship, 
the  written  testimouial  of  respect 
with  its  large  lUt  of  signers  was 
prescntefl,  and  Mr,  Bryant  mode 
an  appro  priatt^  and  mt.^mOTab1e 
repl y .  Wo  o oe d  d ot  pvi bl i sh  th ese 
documents  again,  as  the  address 
and  tho  reply  were  soon  aft<?r 
givmi  in  tho  *'  Eaay  Chair''  of 
this  Magazine,  The  occasion  wae 
remarkable  from  the  represent^ 
ati\"e  character  of  tho  company 
that  met  togethej,  and  from  the 
interest  of  the  iutorview.  The 
teading  elements  in  our  husitiess, 
culture,  govern  men  t,  an<l  religion 
were  well  rTjpreserited,  and  Mr. 
Bryant  and  bin  ^ests  had  good 
reason  to  be  happy  in  each  other. 
Att  the  vase  reqnired  much  time 
for  its  completion,  no  eifort  was 
made  to  have  it  ready  for  presen- 


tation then,  but  immediately  aft- 
erward efibctive  measures  were 
taken  to  carry  out  the  assurance 
contained  in  the  address  by  com- 
pleting the  hubscriptiou  of  6ve 
thousand  dollars^  and  securing  the 
best  design.  The  tield  of  competi- 
tion was  thrown  open  to  the  whole 
craft  of  silversmiths,  and  while  the 
flrat  attempts  showed  crudeness 
aiid  inexperience,  and  not  a  few 
persons  declared  it  to  be  ini possi- 
ble for  onr  designers  and  workmen 
to  make  a  first-elass  work  of  ideal 
and  historieal  art  such  as  w^onld  be 
fit  for  presentation  to  the  patriarch 
of  American  letters,  the  final  result 
removed  all  these  misgivings^  and 
the  fins  designs  that  were  o^ered 
"  at  tbe  closing  competition  in  Feb- 
marj',  1875,  pnt  all  fears  at  restt 
and  proved  that  our  silversmitlis 
were  up  to  the  best  sUind»nl  of 
thpir  guild,  and  that,  with  fuE 
prepnrsitioH  and  fair  notice,  they 
can  do  an  good  work  in  their  way 
UB  is  done  nuy  where  in  tiie  world. 
All  the  designs  w  ere  creditable  to 
their  authors,  and  the  specimens 
of  modeling  in  wax  and  of  casting 
and  chasing  in  metal -work  weru 
i  1  i  teres  ti  ng  and  e  o  eonrugin  g .  Tho 
deaign  of  Mr,  Wbttebouse,  of  the  bouse  of 
Ti^any  and  Co,,  was  accepted  unanimnnslyF 
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4dike  ftom  its  beauty  and  its  fitness,  while  the 
other  designs  were  carefully  examined ^  gener- 
ously appreciated,  and  the  public  were  eticour- 
aged  to  study  their  merits  by  friendly  cunu 
ments  from  the  committee,  and  by  artieli?!^  ia 
the  newspapers  and  illustrations  in  the  irmg- 
azines.  Our  readers  have  now  an  opporttmfty 
to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  merits  of  the 
successful  design,  and  the  visitors  at  thc^  Ceu* 
tennial  Exposition  are  seeing  the  work  itaelf 
with  their  own  eyes. 

It  is  not  a  very  ambitious  production^  and  in 
its  severity  of  form  and  in  its  careful  atul  (ex- 
quisite details  there  is  a  combination  uf  niki- 
plicity  and  beauty  which  belongs  to  the  eu  UJ  vet^ 
and  which  ventures  upon  no  point  whicli  cau 
not  be  thoroughly  worked  out.  This  pkce  of 
sUver  means  William  CuUen  Bryant,  the  living 
father  of  our  literature,  and  it  suggests  tbo 
America  in  which  he  has  lived  and  Jaborvd 
and  sung.  The  artist,  Mr.  James  H.  While- 
bouse,  weU  expressed  the  spirit  of  his  work  in 
his  remarks  before  the  committee,  whoit  he 
said:  ''When  the  Bryant  testimonial  vtwi  firat 
mentioned  to  me,  my  thoughts  at  once  fiow  to 
the  country — to  the  crossing  of  the  bouglm  cif 
trees,  to  the  plants  and  flowers,  and  to  ii  gmi- 
eral  contemplation  of  Nature ;  and  thest$«  ta- 
gether  with  a  certain  Homeric  inflnencef  pru- 
dnoed  in  my  mind  the  germ  of  the  design — the 
form  of  a  Greek  vase,  with  the  most  bean- 
tiftil  American  flowers  growing  round  and 
entwining  themselves  gracefully  about 
it,  each  breathing  its  own  particular 
story  as  it  grew.^ 

Thus  it  is  that  the  vase  is  entirely 
covered  with  a  fretwork  formed  of 
apple  branches  and  their  blossoms,  or 
a  delicate  basket-work  from  the  ap- 
ple-tree, which  so  well  expresses  Mr. 
Bryant's  poetry  in  its  fragrant  bloom 
and  its  wholesome  fhiit.   Bepeaththis 
fretwork,  and  forming  the  finer  lines  of  its  fhst^ 
are  the  primrose  and  the  amaranth,  wbtcti  out 
of  the  lips  of  their  loveliness  speak  their  Jessouj^  of 
inspiration  and  of  immortality.    The  body  o  f  the  vase, 
which  is  thus  formed  and  enriched,  bean^  expressive  mu\ 
elaborate  medallions  of  the  poet,  and  of  tbf^  main  a^p^i  tti 
of  his  life  and  works.    The  most  prominent  of  themi  mi'- 
dalliona  is  the  portrait  litist,  of  which  an  illustratioD  m 
gi  ven  on  page  24ti.   Above  his  head  is  the  ]  yre  wb  I  ch  re  pre  ~ 
sents  his  art,  and  below  is  the  printing-press  id  its  primi- 
tive form,  which  suggests,  his  career  of  journalism,  wiiik 
more  prominent  still,  farther  below,  is  tbf^  I'laliorate  and 
beautiful  design  of  the  water-fowl,  which  m  presents  Gud 
over  Nature  in  the  charming  and  exalting  pof^ni  t>f  that 
name.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the  va^  tht^re  i^  a  earr.^- 
fully  designed  and  executed  study  of  Pootry  con tximpl si- 
ting Nature — two  female  figures,  which  balance  ti if^fiy 
the  somewhat  severely  masculine  chari^ter  of  tbft  otUoi 
designs,  and  give  their  womanly  graco!  to  the  hotjor  of 
the  poet  whoee  life  and  works  so  well  harmotiize  in  re- 
spect for  woman,  and  for  the  home,  marriog^,  and  religion 
that  give  her  the  best  defense  and  power.    Between  these  uakdlb,  sao«rnfo  vast  or  tir  body 
two  principal  medallions  there  are  on  each  side  two  or  tub  task. 

groups  illustrating  scenes  in  the  poet's  life,  making  four  ^  j 
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groups  in  all.     The  fint  group  presents  him 
in  company  with  his  father,  who  points  to 
Homer  as  a  model  in  poetic  composition : 
"  For  he  is  in  hia  graTO  who  taaght  my  youth 

The  art  of  yerae,  and  In  the  bad  of  life 

Offered  me  to  the  HaBe&'' 

The  next  group  presents  him  as  the 
student  of  Nature,  such  as  he  appears  in 
**  Thanatopsis^'  or  "  A  Forest  Hymn :" 

"  Strant:er,  If  thon  hast  learned  a  tmth  which  needs 
No  school  of  long  experience,  that  the  world 
Is  fall  of  gnilt  and  misery,  and  hast  seen 
Enough  of  all  its  sorrows,  crimes,  and  cares 
To  tire  thee  of  it,  enter  this  wild  wood 
And  view  the  haants  of  NaUure.** 

The  third  design  illustrates  his  life  as 
journalist,  and  the  fourth  represents  him  in 
his  good  old  age  as  translator  of  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey.  The  lower  part  of  the 
howl  hears  ornamentation  from  the  charac- 
teristic products  of  American  agriculture — 
cotton  and  Indian  com.  The  neck  is  encir- 
cled with  primrose  and  ivy  in  token  of  youth 
and  old  age,  while  the  "frisged  gentian" 
suggests  the  grave  thought  from  its  hlue 
petals : 

"  I  would  that  thns,  when  I  shall  see 
The  honr  of  death  draw  near  to  me, 
Hope,  blossoming  within  my  heart. 
May  look  to  heaven  as  I  depart  ** 

The  famous  line, ''Truth  crushed  to  earth 
shall  rise  again,"  is  also  given  here  in  the 


while  the  bobolink  represents  the  whole 
tribe  of  his  fellow-singerB,  and  does  honor 
to  the  poet  and  to  his  humorous  verse  on 
"  Robert  of  Lincoln"  from  his  perch.  The 
base  bears  the  lyre,  the  crossed  pens,  and 


KSGK  or  TUS  TJJU, 


form  of  an  ornamental  border  inlaid  in  gold. 
The  ornament  at  the  foot  of  the  bowl  is  the 
water-lily,  the  emblem  of  fluency  and  elo- 
quence. The  handles  are  richly  decorated 
with  the  fern,  the  cotton,  and  TTidif^n  com, 


TBS  WATKE-rOWI. 

broken  shackles,  which  so  represent  the 
poet  as  i>atriot  and  emancipator.  The  idea 
of  Justice  as  the  animating  motive  of  his 
puhlic  career  is  given  in  the  vigorous  hand- 
ling of  the  Budbeckia  flower,  which  is  the 
type  of  that  virtue,  and  this  idea  gains  pow- 
er frt>m  the  book  without  a  name,  and  which 
from  its  promin  ent  place  can  be  none  other 
than  the  Book  of  books. 

8uch  are  the  form  and  features  of  this 
memorial  vase,  and,  as  in  a 
gracefrQ  and  spirited  man, 
they  make  one  whole,  and 
the  various  parts  indicate 
the  dominating  spirit.  The 
robe  of  floweivwork,  with  its 
cincture  of  medallions,  the 
golden  fillet  emblazoned  with 
the  name  of  Tmth,  the  arms 
that  hold  the  emblems  of  the 
nation's  wealth,  the  com  and 
water-lilies  at  the  foot,  the 
solid  base  with  the  lyre  and 
broken  chain,  the  bird,  tiie 
two  typical  flowers,  the  print- 
ing-press, and  the  Bible — all 
these  details  gather  around 
the*  life  which  they  express, 
and  make  this  piece  of  silver 
a  work  of  ideal  and  historical 
art.  As  a  whole,  the  work 
ban  a  look  of  simplicity,  and 
seems  easy  of  execution,  yet 
the  process  was  very  labori« 
ous  and  costly ;  and  a  careiul 
examination  of  its  various 
stages  and  methods,  with  the 
help  of  the  best  judges  and 
books.  Justifies  the  opinion 
that  industrial  art  in  America  has  taken 
some  steps  forward  by  this  tribute,  and 
that  success  in  this  instance  is  likely  to  tell 
upon  the  whole  future  of  the  silversmith's 
craft  among  us.  ^  j 
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An  efieot  quite  m  showy  to  the 
careless  eye  eoald  haye  been  pro- 
dnced  at  far  less  oost  of  time  and 
money.  The  surface  of  the  bowl 
oonld  haye  been  engraved  in  florid 
style  with  striking  contrasts  of 
light  and  shade,  sUver  and  gold, 
and  the  medallions  oonld  have 
been  cast  from  the  wax  in  which 
they  were  modeled.  But  this 
would  not  be  tiie  high  art  which 
eomee  to  us  from  the  silyenmiths 
of  GSzeecOy  and  which  Cellini  and 
his  associates  have  made  classic 
in  the  New  Ages.  Art  is  high  and 
true  in  proportion  as  it  rises  above 
material  mechanisniy  and  uses  the 
living  power  of  the  human  thought 
and  touch;  and  this  vase  is  thor- 
oughly and  intensely  human  in  this 
seuae.  The  flat  solid  plate  of  silver 
was.  all  that  the  workman  had  to 
begin  with ;  aud  this  plate,  first 
with  wooden  mallets  and  then 
upon  the  arm  of  an  anvil  with 
hammersy  was  beaten  into  the  form 
of  the  bowl,  not  without  great  care 
and  long  labor.  Then  began  the 
nicest  and  most  difficult  part  of  the 
task — working  out  from  the  sur£sce 
by  the  rppouai^  process  the  flowers 
and  projecting  portions  of  the  de- 
sign according  to  the  model  in  wax  which 
hful  already  been  made  of  the  whole.  Tak- 
ing our  own  ignorance  as  some  measure  of 
the  general  knowledge  of  readers  as  to  this 
subject,  we  may  venture  upon  a  little  ac- 
count of  this  nyotMstf  work.  What  are  called 
the  formative  processes  in  all  metal- working 
may  be  classed  under  five  heads— casting, 
beating  hot,  beating  cold,  electrotyping,  and 
cutting  away  by  erasive  tools.  All  these 
methods  to  a  certain  extent  have  been  em- 
ployed in  this  vase ;  but  the  chief  method 
has  been  that  of  beating  cold,  or  the  repoiMttf 
system,  of  which  Cellini  was  such  a  master, 
and  which  the  greatest  metal  sculptor  of 
the  present  day.  Morel  Ladeuil,  has  repro- 
duced with  such  effect  as  to  make  it  the 
part  alike  of  wisdom  and  of  modesty  for 


MXDALUOK^r ATHXE  AXB  ION. 

other  artists  to  follow  it,  as  the  makers  of 
this  vase  have  done.* 

The  repotiMtf  style  begins  its  task  by  work- 
ing the  surface  from  within  outward  by 
means  of  snarling -irons,  which  have  two 
horns  very  much  like  those  of  an  anvil,  and, 
like  an  anvil,  they  rest  upon  a  block.  One 
of  these  horns  is  made  to  touch  the  proper 
point  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  vase,  and 
the  blow  is  given 
not  directly  upon 
this  horn,  but 
upon  that  oppo- 
site, which,  when 
struck  with  skill, 
sends  its  vibra- 
tions to  the  other 
horn,  which  is  in 
contact  with  the 
metal.  By  these 
vibrations  the 
surface  is  raised  to  the  due  elevation  so  grad- 
ually and  yet  so  vigorously  as  to  secure  the 
result  without  breaking  or  weakening  the 
metal.  When  the  bowl  Is  thus  shaped  from 
within  to  the  requisite  form  for  the  intended 
projections,  it  is  filled  with  a  composition  of 


FBOITIMO-rEXBS. 


*  The  greatest  piece  of  silTer-work— the  Helicon 
Taee— which  hw  heen  prodaced  in  oar  day  is  from 
this  artist's  hand,  and  the  art  labor  npon  the  worlc 
cost  some  thirty  thonsand  dollars.  The  time  spent 
upon  it  was  six  yearsi  The  sculptor  of  the  medall- 
ions of  the  Bryant  vaao  was  once  a  fellow-artist  with 
Lsdeoil. 
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pitch  and  other  ingredients ;  and  then  the 
workman  changee  his  conraOi  and  begins  his 
more  difficult  task  of  working  the  project- 
ing surface  into  due  form  from  the  outside. 
In  this  way  all  this  exquisite  flower-work 
was  produced,  and  every  blossom  and  leaf, 
every  ear  of  com,  lily,  and  primrose,  was 
wrought  by  the  eye  and  hand  of  the  artist, 
and  each  thing  bears  the  mark  of  his  mind 
and  his  touch.  The  work  requires  general- 
ly several  repetitions  of  the  process,  and  the 
bowl  is  emptied  and  filled  again.  The  me- 
dallions were  made  in  the  same  way,  instead 
of  being  cast  from  the  wax,  which  is  much 
the  easiest  way,  but  does  not  leave  the  same 
fine  lines  and  vital  expression.  In  some 
parts  of  the  work,  as  in  the  handles,  whose 
form  and  figures  did  not  allow  repouM^  work, 


casting  was  resorted  to,  the  designs 
being  modeled  in  wax  from  studies 
of  natural  objects. 

To  a  novice  in  these  matters,  like 
the  writer,  the  progress  of  this  vase 
has  been  a  continual  surprise.  He 
knew  nothing  at  all  of  the  detaUs 
and  various  processes  of  the  work, 
and  in  his  simplicity  he  supposed 
that  the  chief  value  of  silver  plate 
was  in  the  metal  itself,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  generous  division  to  al- 
low as  much  for  the  work  as  for  the 
material.  But  the  truth  is  that 
the  material  is  of  very  little  cost 
in  comparison  with  the  labor  be- 
stowed upon  first-class  silver-work 
—of  less  cost  relatively  than  the 
sculptor's  marble  or  the  cabinet- 
maker's wood.  Cellini  could  work 
an  ounce  of  silver  into  such  ex- 
quisite form  as  to  make  golden 
ducats  contemptible  in  comx>aii- 
son;  and  our  own  best  silver-wank- 
ers show  specimens  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  in  which  the  metal 
bears  to  the  work  very  much  the 
relation  that  the  canvas  bears  to 
the  painter's  masterpiece.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  cost  of  this  vase, 
which  is  far  beyond  what  the  mak- 
ers receive  for  it,  is  some  forty  or 
fifty  times  the  price  of  the  silver  of  which 
it  is  made,  so  much  is  there  of  mind  and  so 
little  of  matter  in  its  composition.  There 
is  a  full  year's  work  of  the  beet  workmen, 
with  the  help  of  the  artist  who  designed  and 
of  the  master  who  superintended  the  work. 
This  surely  is  a  gift  which  the  American  peo- 
ple need  not  be  ashamed  to  offer,  and  whidi 
our  venerable  poet  can  receive  with  a  just 
pride  in  the  years  and  the  country  which  it 
commemorates,  and  in  the  grateful  senti- 
ment and  exquisite  workmanship  which  it 
embodies  in  a  form  that  makes  the  silver 
and  gold  frt>m  our  mines  combine  Greek 
culture  with  Christian  faith,  and  lifts  this 
tribute  to  a  man  into  a  monument  of  the 
life  of  the  age  and  of  the  mind  of  the  nation. 
Samuel  Osgood. 
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GARTH:* 

By   JULIAN    HAWTHORNE. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

RBVEBBERATIONS. 

A 8  he  WAlked  on,  aad  out  of  lladge's 
sights  she  pasted  oat  of  his  mind  also 
—or,  mote  prohabl  j,  subsided  into  its  lower 
deptbe ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a 
lover  like  Garth  oeold  ever  forget  his  mis- 
traas,  even  for  a  moment^  espeoially  after  so 
sweet  a  parting.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  she  eeased  to  be  actively  present  to  his 
thoughts,  whieh  beeanM  oocnpied  with  less 
agreeable  snlijeets.  His  step  qnickened,  and 
hia  down<tamed  laee  worked  silently,  as  he 
harried  toward  the  forest.  The  moon  hang 
low  over  the  valley,  pallid  still,  though 
promising  sumptuous  brilliancy  later  on. 
The  wind  appeared  to  be  veering  toward 
the  north;  it  came  cool  across  the  young 
nun's  cheek,  with  a  whisper  prophetic  of  the 
Indian  sommei's  departure  and  of  winter's 
imminent  onset.  Already  the  slumberous 
hace  was  melting  from  the  air,  and  the 
edges  of  the  ghostly  moon  stood  fvrth  sharp 
and  clear.  The  aspect  of  the  twilight  woods 
was  full  of  a  solemn  grandeur  more  impress- 
ive than  all  the  sunlight  and  color  of  glow- 
ing nocmday. 

Birt  Garth  was  not  at  present  attuned 
eithw  to  beaoty  or  grandeur.  His  look 
was  inward  on  the  cheeriess  Jungle  of  his 
own  pOTtnrbed  and  irritated  spMt.  The 
day  had  gene  ill  with  him — ^he  had  been 
checked  and  vexed  at  every  turn.  He  seem- 
ed fkted  to  tut  against  the  might  of  fiste; 
he  eoold  not  prosper;  his  best  efforts  but 
helped  against  himself.  Yet  not  his  will, 
hot  the  circumstances,  were  evil;  and  he 
only  could  know  how  baifiingly  the  threads 
were  tangled. 

Nevertheless,  if  we  regard  the  matter  from 
a  rational  point  of  view,  what  was  there  in 
particular  to  complain  oft  Madge  was 
kind ;  and  as  for  EUnor,  what  had  Garth  to 
do  with  hert  Or  supiiosing  him  to  feel  a 
friendly  interest  in  her — a  sort  of  artistic 
sympathy,  perhaps — what  had  she  done  or 
suffered  that  he  could  have  wished  other- 
wise f  Her  betrothal  to  his  uncle  ought  to 
have  had  his  warm  approval,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  worldly  prudence  of  the 
match,  but  because,  being  betrothed  him- 
seli;  he  was  bound  to  des^  and  promote  a 
like  happy  state  of  things  between  all  his 
unattached  acquaintances.  His  conversa- 
tion with  Elinor  in  the  wood  had  been  un- 


*  Entered  acoordliiK  to  Act  of  CongreM,  In  the  year 
28T5,  by  Jvuav  HAirraoBim,  in  the  offloe  of  the  Ll- 
taaiisa  of  OoogNM^  It  WMhington. 


conventional  enough,  to  be  suro;  but  she 
had  taken  his  roughness  and  oddily  in  very 
good  part,  and  bad  even  seemed  more  kind- 
ly disposed  toward  him  at  the  end  of  their 
interview  thatt  at  the  beginning.  With  his 
uncle  he  was  certainly  on  the  b^t  of  terms ; 
and  finally,  he  had  that  morning  come  to  a 
knowledge  of  certain  facts,  which  he  was 
not  then  at  Uberty  to  make  public,  but 
which,  in  due  time,  could  not  &0  to  have 
an  important  and  fortunate  bearing  upon 
the  worldly  position  of  moro  than  one  of 
this  day's  picnickers.  Here,  suroly,  was  a 
state  of  things  rather  apt  to  banish  ill  hu- 
mor than  to  invite  it. 

But  Garth,  like  many  other  persons,  was 
careless  of  logic  in  his  ill  humors.  In  set- 
ting out  for  the  picnic  he  had  anticipated  a 
certain  pleasure,  which  the  turn  of  events 
had  denied  him.  The  fact  was,  he  had  al- 
lowed himself^  in  defiance  of  reason  and  pru- 
dence, not  only  to  feel  an  undue  concern  as 
to  Elinor's  friture,  but  even  to  indulge  a 
positive  aversion  fix>m  the  idea  of  her  union 
with  Golightley.  The  contemplation  of 
such  a  match  irritated  the  fastidious  artist 
like  a  discord ;  EIIuot's  pure  fine  tone  would 
be  destroyed  by  intimate  association  with  a 
good-hearted  and  gentlemanly,  but  not  pro- 
found nor  truly  delicate,  person  like  his  un- 
do ;  who,  on  tiie  other  hand,  was  probably 
drawn  to  Elinor  moro  through  benevolence 
than  by  the  magnet  of  reciprocal  and  ap- 
preciative love :  admired  her  in  a  friendly, 
superficial  sort  of  way,  and  would  marry 
her  in  order  to  keep  her  and  her  mother  in 
comfortable  eironmstances.  Now  Elinor, 
so  Garth  presumed  to  think,  was  very  far 
i¥am  cherishing  an  ideal  affisction  for  Go- 
lightley, and  would  be  induced  to  accept 
him  meroly  out  of  consideration  for  the 
well-being  of  Mrs.  Tenterden.  Hero,  then, 
was  a  lamentable  state  of  things :  a  sacri- 
fice of  art  to  convenience  almost  as  bad  in 
its  way  as  Garth's  own  mercenary  transae- 
tiens  rogarding  his  picture.  Thero  was  ur- 
gent need  of  a  dmu  «v  madkinA  to  set  mat- 
ters right. 

Precisely  such  a  divine  expedient,  as 
Gkirth  conceived  it,  was  provided  in  the 
news  which  he  had  received  that  morning. 
This  news  must  be  kept  secrot  for  a  time; 
but  when  events  had  begun  to  work,  Elinor 
^if  she  had  not  already  compromised  her 
liberty — ^would  find  herself  free  to  act  with- 
out roference  to  any  thing  but  her  own  high- 
est wishes.  Accordingly,  it  had  been  Garth's 
intention  to  drop  such  hints  to  her  respect- 
ing what  was  to  come  as  might  serve  to  put 
her  on  her  guard  against  promaturoly  en- 
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tering  into  an  unnecessary  bondage.  He 
promised  himself  the  gratification  of  enact- 
ing the  part  of  liberator;  for  as  snch,  by  a 
yenial  poetic  license,  might  the  bearer  of 
good  tidings  be  considered:  so  that,  al- 
though he  could  not  throw  off  his  own  fet- 
ters, the  pleasure  of  emancipation  by  proxy 
might  at  least  be  his.  During  the  drive  to 
the  picnic  ground  in  the  hay-rigging  he  had 
been  reyolving  how  much  of  his  private  in- 
formation he  might  with  safety  reveal  to 
Elinor;  and  whether,  under  the  circum- 
stances, he  would  not  be  Justified  in  declar- 
ing to  her  the  whole  matter  (under  bonds 
of  strict  confidence),  should  it  i^pear  that 
nothing  short  of  this  could  save  her.  He 
watched  her  manner  toward  Golightley  with 
more  than  his  customary  attention,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no 
present  occasion  for  anxiety:  and  even 
when,  after  the  accident  which  unseated  his 
uncle's  hat,  Elinor  accepted  the  latter's  in- 
vitation to  accompany  him  the  rest  of  the 
way  on  foot,  Gkirth  felt  no  misgiving.  A 
bare  hint,  whenever  opportunity  offered, 
would  suffice;  or  perhaps  he  might  safely 
let  things  take  their  own  course,  and  ttao 
truth  come  out  at  its  own  leisure  and  con- 
venience, without  any  meddling,  on  his  part 
whatever. 

But,  alas!  as  he  led  the  horses  to  the 
brook,  the  musical  outpouring  of  the  lady's 
voice  fell  upon  his  ears,  carrying  with  it  a 
sudden  conviction  that  the  mischief  had 
been  done — ^a  conviction  which,  however 
unreasonable  its  genesis,  his  subsequent 
question  proved  true.  Hereupon  he  had 
lost  his  temper,  and  had  half  a  mind  to  re- 
venge himself  by  letting  Elinor  know  Just 
how  much  her  precipitation  had  cost  her. 
He  thought  better  of  this,  however,  partly 
because  be  was  not  naturally  spiteful,  and 
ptatLjf  it  must  be-  admitted,  because  he  no 
longer  felt  quite  certain  whether  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  mutual  sentiments  of  the 
affianced  ones  had  been  correct.  How  hu- 
miliating should  it  turn  out  that  they  were 
romantically  in  love  with  each  other  after 
all  I  This  new  misgiving  did  not  tend  to 
restore  the  young  man's  serenity,  for  it  add- 
ed to  his  disappointment  the  sting  of  ridi- 
cule. This  was  the  first  time  he  had  pur- 
posed interfering  with  the  affairs  of  other 
people,  and  he  was  heartily  resolved  to  hold 
aloof  from  all  such  ventures  in  future.  And 
yet,  could  Elinor  be  really  happy  t  Had  he 
so  totally  misread  hert  Something  within 
him  refused  to  believe  it,  however  sturdy 
his  external  cynicism. 

Meanwhile  he  was  deep  in  the  forest,  and 
not  far  distant  from  the  upper  dam  on  the 
mill  stream,  at  which  point  he  meant  to  bo- 
gin  his  search  for  the  lost  letter.  He  was 
bent  upon  either  finding  it,  or  at  the  least 
satisfying  himself  that  it  was  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  body  else.     Having  read  it 


through  two  or  three  times,  he  was  suffi- 
ciently familiar  for  all  practical  purposes 
with  its  contents ;  but  it  would  never  do  to 
risk  its  fiftlling  into  strange  hands.  Ita  first 
lines  had  contained  an  italicized  injunction 
to  keep  what  followed  a  secret  from  every 
one,  save  his  father.  The  writer,  indeed, 
could  he  have  known  that  Golightley  and 
Elinor  were  in  Urmsworth,  would  probably 
have  admitted  them  as  confidants  likewise ; 
nor  could  Garth  clearly  understand  ^y 
silence  should  be  strictiy  enjoined  at  all 
Nevertheless,  such  being  tibe  demand,  he  was 
bound  to  respect  it;  and  it  was  much  easier 
to  do  so  this  evening  than  had  been  tiie 
case  twelve  hours  before.  Undor  ordinary 
circumstances,  no  one  was  less  prone  than 
Garth  to  communicate  himself  to  other  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  present  circumstances,  if  they 
had  ever  been  extraordinary,  had  ceased  to 
be  so  now. 

Respecting  the  disappearanoa  of  the  let- 
ter. Garth  reasoned  that  if^  as  Madge  seemed 
to  think,  it  had  faUen  in  the  little  rivulet, 
and  were  not  caught  among  the  roots  and 
brambles  that  projected  ttfm.  the  banks,  or 
among  the  stones  and  other  inequalities  of 
the  bottom,  it  must  have  been  canied  oo  to 
the  mill  stream,  which,  again,  would  prob> 
ably  convey  it  as  £sr  aa  the  opper  dam, 
where,  the  water  being  low,  it  could  easily 
be  found  amidst  the  collected  sedge  and 
rubbish.  It  waa  quite  possible,  howevw — 
the  letter  being  without  its  envelope,  and 
written  on  thin  foreign  paper — ^that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  water  and  the  friction  of  the 
banks  had  torn  or  dissolved  the  troublesome 
thing  beyond  hope  of  discovery  or  recogni- 
tion. If  his  search  proved  unflrnitfhl.  Garth 
wisely  made  up  his  mind  to  believe  that  this 
catastrophe  had  taken  place,  and  so  bother 
himself  no  further  about  the  matter.  But 
his  private  expectation  waa  that  the  missing 
letter  was  all  this  time  lying  quietly  on  the 
margin  of  the  spring  beneath  the  maple. 
Beside  that  spring  was  his  hunt  to  end; 
and  should  he  be  unsuccessful  up  to  that 
point,  there  would  be  all  the  more  likelihood 
of  his  coming  upon  his  quairy  there.  The 
spring,  in  short,  was  left  to  the  last  as  a 
sort  of  tidbit.  A  less  imaginative  man  than 
Garth  would  probably  have  made  it  the 
starting-place;  but  to  a  temperament  like 
his,  it  was  easier  working  up  toward  a  hope 
than  hazarding  the  possibility  of  being 
obliged  to  work  away  fhwn  it. 

Between  three  and  four  hours  later,  weary 
and  half  fami^hed^  Garth  airtTed  ^t  the 
spring.  Ho  stood  a  mament,  glancing  ke«u* 
ly  and  niixiotialy  Abont^  tben  filing  himself 
down  with  a  groan,  and  qiiatfed  a  lotag 
dmiight  of  th©  cool  water.  Hia  (bet  and 
clotbas  wor«  wwt  from  wadiug  in  th<^  ruill 
stream,  and  his  bauds  and  I  jmt  wort^  scna^iU- 
ed  by  twLgn  aud  bniTiiblL'H.  He  had  not 
found  what  ha  aonghty  ihoBgh  hii  wfmnti 
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had  been  far  more  minute  and  painstaking 
than  he  had  had  any  intention  of  making  it 
»t  starting.  Bnt  he  had  proved  to  his  own 
satisfaction  tliat  not  so  much  as  a  scrap  of 
the  letter  was  either  in  the  stream  or  in  the 
riTolet.  It  coold  not  have  been  dropped  by 
the  spring  at  alL  Madge  innst  have  been 
mistaken.  At  any  rate,  it  was  folly  to  think 
of  pursuing  the  quest  any  further.  The 
letter  was  lost,  and  nothing  was  left  but  to 
hope  that  it  was  as  much  lost  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  as  to  its  owner. 

Onoe  or  twice  that  night  the  shadow  of 
a  suspicion  had  crossed  Garth's  mind  that 
Madge  mig^t  know  more  about  the  matter 
than  she  had  seen  flt  to  telL  He  remem- 
bered how  Golightley  and  Mrs.  Tenterden 
had  rallied  him  on  receiving  foreign  letters, 
and  had  jestingly  advised  Madge  to  keep 
a  more  Jealous  watch  upon  him.  She  had 
laughed  and  betrayed  no  disturbance,  it  was 
true ;  but  might  she  not  have  felt  more  than 
she  showed!  And  Garth  had  openly  admit- 
ted having  the  letter,  and  had  not  denied 
that  it  was  from  a  female  correspondent. 
Surely  lovers  had  been  Jealous  on  £ur  lighter 
grounds  than  thisi 

But  he  put  away  the  su^don  indignant- 
Iy,so  often  as  it  occurred.  Madge  was  not 
like  other  women :  her  faith  was  as  pure  as 
her  honor.  She  could  not  be  Jealous,  for 
Ab  was  herself  inci^able  of  giving  cause 
fbr  Jealousy.  And  even  Jealousy  would  not 
have  tempted  her  to  commit  such  a  paltry 
act  as  tiie  purloining  of  a  letter.  Moreover, 
supposing  her  to  have  been  guilty  of  the 
theft,  could  she  have  afterward  behaved  to- 
ward him  with  such  affection  and  confi- 
dsDoe  t— could  she  have  wished  him  success 
in  his  search,  and  have  kissed  him  at  part- 
ing! It  was  not  in  human  nature  t  What- 
ever might  be  Madge's  failings,  she  was  as 
ingenuous,  as  transparent,  and  as  true  as 
she  was  beautiful.  Whatever  other  charges 
nu^t  be  brought  against  her,  she  was  unas- 
sailable here ;  and  no  force  of  circumstantial 
evidence  should  ever  bring  Garth  to  believe 
otherwise. 

Having  drunk  -his  fill,  the  young  man 
turned  over  on  his  back,  and  lay  gazing  up- 
waid  at  the  purple  sky.  The  moon,  now 
more  than  half-way  up  the  vault,  shone  with 
transcmdent  brilliance.  Only  the  brightest 
•tan  ventured  to  show  their  faces.  The 
penciled  shadow  of  the  trees  uprose  on 
every  side,  and  as  the  northwly  breese  whis- 
pered through  them,  their  dark  leaves  de- 
tached themselves  from  their  summer  foot- 
hold and  zigzagged  reluctantly  earthward. 
They  fell  witbout  sound  upon  the  bosom  of 
the  earth  which  brought  them  forth — fell 
continually,  Uke  dusky  tears,  although,  so 
barren  seemed  the  branches,  it  was  a  marvel 
whence  so  many  felL  The  great  woods 
me  aleeped  in  overwhelming  silence ;  the 
li|fii  MfaMing  of  the  spring,  almost  inau- 


dible in  the  daytime,  now  resounded  loudly 
through  the  stillness.  How  ghastly  white 
the  lifeless  moonlight  lay  I 

It  lent  a  death-like  pallor  to  Garth's  face, 
as  he  reclined  motionless  and  with  closed 
eyes  upon  the  tur^  his  arms  flung  out,  and 
one  knee  half  drawn  up.  From  time  to 
time  slight  shiverings  passed  through  him ; 
but  he  was  not  conscious  of  cold,  nor  even 
of  being  hungry.  He  only  felt  overpowered 
by  an  invincible  drowsiness. 

At  length  he  seemed  to  himself  to  be  pass- 
ing through  phases  of  character  not  his  own, 
yet  allied  to  his  in  so  intimate  a  manner 
that  he  could  not  tell  where  the  difference 
began  or  ended.  Some  exceeded  in  one  way, 
some  fell  short  in  another;  but  in  each  there 
was  a  vital  connection  with  a  central  es- 
sence within  himself  compelling  him  to  reo- 
ognise  them  not  so  much  as  fellow-beings  or 
brothers  merely,  as  other  selves.  They  were 
partial,  ill-balanced  types  of  growth ;  but 
viewed  in  the  aggregate,  they  took  on  an 
aspect  of  unity  and  symmetry,  suggesting 
the  idea  of  but  a  single  more  complete  in- 
dividual, who,  as  might  be  expected,  owned 
a  manifold  more  comprehensive  aflftnity  with 
Garth  than  did  either  one  of  the  component 
personalities.  In  fact,  were  it  not  for  the 
absence  of  a  nameless  and  indescribable 
something  which  he  knew  could  belong  to 
himself  alone,  this  compound  figure  might 
have  stood  for  the  actual  Gtarth.  As  it  was, 
it  rather  appeared  to  represent  the  success- 
ive steps  in  a  development  which  had  been 
proceeding  through  centuries,  and  was  now 
gathering  itself  up  for  a  culmination  and  a 
crisis.  Garth  felt  that  he  was  reading  the 
story  of  one  life  progressing  through  several 
generations,  and  tluit  the  final  chapters  of 
that  book  were  written  in  his  own  heart 
and  brain.  At  the  same  time,  as  happens 
illogically  in  dreams,  he  was  a  living  act<Hr 
in  the  tale  ftt>m  the  beginning — ^the  central 
figure,  through  all  its  variations,  emotions, 
deeds,  and  purposes.  And  withal,  he  was  the 
spectator  and  critic,  curious  and  thoughtful, 
but  quite  detached  from  that  which  he  must 
criticise. 

^  How  shall  this  profit  you  f  asked  the 
critic  ''The  past  can  not  alter ;  and  may 
not  the  risk  of  rehearsing  its  many  evils 
more  than  annul  the  help  of  its  few  goods  t 
Dare  you  hazard  the  toM  living  presence  of 
bothf 

^  Yes,"  replied  the  reader,  after  a  short 
pause ;  **  for  I  believe  there's  as  much  good 
as  evil  in  the  world,  after  all ;  and  God  made 
us  of  the  some  stuff  that  He  once  wore  Him- 
self." 

''Begin,  then,"  said  the  other;  "but  I 
doubt." 

The  actor  donned  his  r61e.    A  passionate, 

headstrong  youth,  hard  held  in  the  leash  of 

rigid  discipline.    An  ambitious,  haughty, 

not  ungenerous  soul,  with  chordsyof  tend<p- 
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DOSS  yibrating  ever  and  anon  amidst  its 
sternness ;  yearning  to  dare,  to  achieve,  and 
to  be  free.  Pride  of  self-will,  narrowing 
and  hampering  where  it  seemed  to  liberate. 
A  manly  friendship  poisoned  by  Jealous  love 
to  hatred ;  degrading  enmity ;  and  at  last, 
the  inevitable  outbreak  of  devilish  fdry,  and 
the  tragic  end.  Then  the  actor  vanished ; 
the  critic  smiled;  but  the  reader  sighed, 
and  muttered,  half  aloud,  "Did  you  seet 
In  the  moment  while  he  stood  with  his  fin- 
ger on  the  trigger  the  image  of  his  past 
hfe  glanced  before  him  like  a  path  of  many 
turnings — some  to  the  right,  some  to  the 
left — and  power  was  given  him,  if  he  would, 
to  abstain.  For  half  a  breath  the  issue  was 
in  doubt." 

**  Yes,  time  was  given  him  to  choose  good 
or  evil,"  returned  the  critic,  coldly,  "  and  he 
chose  deliberately.  Yet  good  was  easier  for 
him  than  for  those  that  come  after  him, 
weighted  with  his  sins  in  addition  to  their 
own." 

**  The  worst  was,  that  as  soon  as  he  had 
done  the  murder  he  was  not  sorry,"  said  the 
reader.  "He  expected  to  repent;  for  Just 
before  doing  the  deed  he  had  felt  a  horror 
and  shrinking  at  it.  But  the  doing  haxden- 
ed  him." 

"  Yes ;  it  is  always  safest  to  repent  previ- 
ous to  tiie  act.  '  Once  done,  it  becomes  a  part 
of  yourself,  and  crowds  out  remorse,"  re- 
marked the  critic,  "  Well,  have  you  spirits 
to  proceed  f 

"Poor  Eleanor  I  she  was  most  deeply 
wronged,  for  he  made  his  love  of  her  the 
pretext  for  the  crime  which  must  either  de- 
grade or  destroy  her.    It  is  well  she  died." 

"  The  child's  teeth  were  set  on  edge,  nev- 
ertheless; and  the  later  Eleanors  may  not 
die  so  weU.  Here  comes  our  actor  in  his 
new  part.  Take  heed  that  your  sympathy 
be  as  deep  as  humanity,  but  not  much 
deeper." 

"Ay,  there's  more  fire  in  him,  but  less 
light,"  murmured  the  reader,  as  he  read; 
"  not  so  many  waverings  toward  good,  and 
more  downright  power  for  evil.  How  inti- 
mately I  have  sometimes  felt  him !  What 
gloomy,  intolerant  eyes  the  fellow  has,  and 
what  a  sinister,  dangerous  heart  I  Yet  not 
altogether  bad,  either :  see — ^he  can  love  a 
friend!" 

"But  there  comes  the  new  Eleanor,"  said 
the  critic,  quietly. 

"How  sad — and  yet  Just  I  Thpy  ftpring 
together  like  spark  and  tinder,  but  only  t  hi^ 
evil  in  them  embraces.  Could  not  lie  h^ve 
chosen  a  pure  woman  at  leoHt,  if  murder 
must  be  done  for  her  f  No ;  he  can  not  love 
what  is  innocent ;  and  he  would  be  npter  to 
sully  innocence  than  to  be  uplifted  hj  it. 
Murder— oh, he  is  ripe  for  it!  and  tliey  ^eal 
their  guilty  union  with  the  blood  of  the 
dead  man.  There  is  a  terrible  beauty  and 
delight  in  it!    How  sweet  &ad  close  can 


evil  affections  cling !  Bee  how  he  loves  her, 
and  she  him !  one  would  think  his  muider 
annulled  her  adultery,  and  left  both  clean." 

"This  life  seems  to  probe  you  to  the 
quick,"  remarked  the  critic,  with  a  grim 
smile.  "  Such  men  carry  captive  the  flesh 
and  blood,  and  a  good  part  of  the  soul  into 
the  bargain.  He  bears  the  stamp  of  the 
race  deep  and  fresh.  If  you  approve  of  him 
as  much  as  you  sympathize  with  him,  there 
is  no  need  of  our  carrying  this  experiment 
any  further." 

"  Let  it  go  on,"  returned  the  reader,  ]>ass- 
ing  his  hand  across  his  eyes  and  sighing 
heavily ;  "  and  do  you  take  heed  that  your 
criticism  become  not  so  dispassionate  as  to 
do  the  work  of  temptation." 

"  This  next  phase  promises  to  be  less  in- 
teresting— a  sort  of  lull  in  the  storm,"  the 
critic  observed.  "Yes,  the  Urmson  type, 
strictly  speaking,  slumbers  through  this 
generation.  The  representative  seems  to  be 
a  harmless  jierson  enough,  with  no  very 
marked  traits  either  way.  Most  of  the  bad 
has  been  left  out  of  him,  but  there  is  little 
or  nothing  to  fill  its  place.  His  chief  use 
and  reason  is  as  a  receptacle  in  which  the 
hot  blood  may  cool  somewhat  ere  flowing 
farther.  But  he  will  hardly  purify  it  much." 

"Nothing  stands  quite  still,"  replied  the 
reader,  bending  earnestly  over  the  page. 
"  If  he  does  not  lose  power,  he  gains  it.  He 
is  a  grave,  thoughtful  man,  with  blue  eyes, 
who  follows  the  sea  and  travels  widely  and 
looks  much  at  men.  Who  can  say  what 
prudence  and  sobriety  may  not  help  to  doY 
Besides,  would  God  have  put  him  there  for 
nothing  Y" 

"  It  is  quite  out  of  my  province  to  con- 
sider that  question,"  replied  the  other,  in- 
differently. "  We  must  remember,  however, 
that  when  the  soU  lies  fallow,  it  becomes  as 
fertile  for  noxious  plants  as  for  wholesome 
ones.  But  the  Eleanor  of  this  generation 
gives  some  ground  for  encouragement.  She 
is  neither  injured  nor  injurious,  and  may, 
perhaps,  contrive  to  pour  a  few  extra  drops 
of  sane  and  healthful  blood  into  her  child's 
veins,  which  may  help  his  descendants,  if 
not  him.    Turn  the  leaf,  and  let  us  see." 

Once  more  the  actor  lived  and  breathed 
before  them,  and  the  absorbed  reader's  pulse 
seemed  almost  to  chime  with  his.  The  mys- 
tic drama  was  now  approaching  the  present 
daylight.  The  man-child  grew  apace^  and 
dispLiy^d  with  thFeat^ning  vividness  ev^rj 
Ught  and  shade  that  individnallzed  the  race. 
He  was  vehement,  adventurous^  ireful,  and 
lawless  i  with  great  cnpaeities,  silenees,  and 
energies;  pas«itonate  in  his  aBlnitie^,  and 
fatal  in  his  hatreds.  Withal  there  ivas  in 
him  a  strange  power  of  secrecy  and  twti- 
cence — a  kind  of  pro  font  id,  nigf^od  ctiBDing, 
not  incompatible  with  grtiff  aut^^pokenn^ss 
and  stalwart  courage.  The  re^olTition  and 
strength  of  manhood  were  al|i  git  larly^  in  in- 
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gled  with  a  romantic  grace  and  picturesqae- 
neas  of  manner  and  aspect  that  belonged  to 
youtli.  He  was  bom  to  qneli  men  and  lead 
tbem,  and  to  master  women  with  a  subtle 
power,  against  which  their  c%jolerieS|  eva- 
nonSy  Jealousies,  and  whims  availed  but  lit* 
tie ;  but  he  was  bom  without  aim  or  law  in 
life,  misleading  himself,  and  wrecking  oth- 
ers ;  fickle,  because  his  heart  lay  too  deep 
beneath  the  surface  to  rule  the  surface  cur- 
rents. 

^  We  are  growing,''  remarked  the  critic ; 
**  nothing  is  lost  here,  and  much  has  been 
amplified.  It  is  fitting  he  comes  in  time  of 
war  and  anarchy.  Methinks  I  recognize  a 
roQgh  nakedness  which  later  times  rather 
have  clothed  than  altered.  WeU,  this  rev- 
elation instructs  you,  no  doubt^  but  does  it 
arm  and  hearten  youf 

**  How  will  it  be  with  those  two  women  f 
muttered  the  reader,  with  labored  breath. 
"  Is  this  to  be  a  culmination  of  all  the  wrongs 
and  iUsf  There  is  a  terrible  medley  and 
mistake.  And  see  I  blood  again.  I  shall  be 
choked  with  blood  before  my  time.  How 
can  this  prosper  f  What  strength  or  for^ 
tune  could  fight  off  such  a  curse  f 

**  Our  blue-eyed  sailor,  then,  has  been  of 
no  value,  after  all  V* 

''Yes;  it  is  not  so  desperate  as  it  seemed," 
reitumed  the  reader,  after  a  more  deliberate 
study.  ''He  told  with  the  rest.  This  one 
is  a  sailor  too ;  and  though  his  fate  is  so  ill- 
favored,  it  is  the  misfortune  of  his  inherit- 
ance, rather  than  his  direct  purpose,  that 
dees  his  crimes.  But  for  what  happened 
before  he  began,  he  would  not  have  fallen 
into  so  dismal  a  slough." 

"That  excuse  can  hardly  be  more  valid 
for  him  than  for  every  other  sinner,"  said 
the  critic,  shaking  his  head.  "  If  we  were 
an  Adams  and  Eves,  we  should  be  very  harm- 
less, no  doubt,  but  very  empty  and  uninter- 
esting. On  ^e  other  hand,  the  burden  of 
inheritaiice,  besides  working  out  through  us 
its  own  good  and  evil,  sets  the  wheels  in 
motion  whereby  we  do  good  and  evil  on  our 
private  responsibility.  It  seems  to  be  a  nec- 
essary oondition  of  our  existing  as  men  and 
women  at  all.  This  present  impersonation 
has  certainly  laid  himself  open  to  being  call- 
ed worse  names  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 
and  Fm  not  sure  that  he  doesn't  deserve 
them.  If  he  had  a  good  record  instead  of  a 
bad  one,  he  would  not  be  likely  to  ascribe 
the  merit  to  his  ancestors." 

"  It  would  perhaps  belong  neither  to  his 
ancestors  nor  to  him,"  said  the  reader.  "  Ton 
give  hard  measure." 

"To  myself  along  with  the  rest,  you 
know,''  returned  the  critic,  with  a  smile. 
^Bat  there  is  a  phase  or  two  still  to  come  f ' 

'ma  ia  the  wholesome  flower!"  exclaim- 
<§>■  tmitm,  WWmtly.    "  He  is  rooted  in 
^  '    l  what  a  tint  and  fra- 
ihimr 
It 


"  We  may  infer  from  the  fact  of  his  exist- 
ence how  serious  our  danger  was.  It  must 
be  an  ugly  atmosphere,  truly,  that  needs  so 
iwwerful  a  perfume  to  sweeten  it!" 

"Yet  it  is  congenial — ^it  finds  much  to 
sympathize  with;  and  it  dissipates  what  is 
foul  by  dint  of  a  force  composed  of  familiar 
human  influences.  There  is  nothing  strange 
nor  arbitrary  in  it." 

"  It  will  not,  however,  suffice  for  the  final 
regeneration  of  the  race,"  affirmed  the  critic. 
"The  evil  is  only  put  to  flight,  not  taken  up 
and  transformed  into  good.  We  must  be 
fairly  fought  and  conquered  with  our  own 
weaiwns,  else  the  fatal  issue  is  but  post- 
poned. Such  men  as  this  can  only  raise  the 
contest  into  a  higher  sphere,  where  both 
sides  will  engage  with  a  fury  more  many- 
sided  and  enlightened,  but  therefore  more 
intense  and  unsparing.  I  doubt  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  more  prudent  to  have 
joined  battle  on  a  less  comprehensive  foot- 
ing. Now,  at  all  events,  there  will  be  no 
appeal  from  the  victory,  fall  it  on  which 
side  it  wilL  There  are  no  forces  in  reserve, 
nor  any  avenues  of  retreat.  But  here  comes 
our  actor  in  his  final  repres^itation.  Veri- 
ly, a  rare  performer  I  He  seems  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  hold  the  mirror  up  to 
nature." 

The  reader  made  no  response,  being,  per- 
haps, too  much  carried  away  by  the  life- 
likeness  of  the  spectacle.  A  personality 
filled  to  the  brim  with  Hie  traits  and  im- 
pulses of  six  generations,  walking  with  un- 
steady balance  between  light  and  darkness. 
Prayers  follow  him;  but  those  who  would 
fain  guide  him  dare  not  interfere,  lest  a 
touch  too  much  or  too  little  should  mar  all. 
When  he  glances  heavenward,  his  feet  Btum- 
ble  and  err;  yet  were  he  to  turn  his  eyes 
downward,  might  not  his  steps  likewise  tend 
thither  f  He  follows  a  vision  of  beauty 
through  all  forms  of  life ;  but  what,  save 
experience,  can  teach  him  how  to  make  his 
choice  f  He  can  not  quench  his  thirst  with 
any  drink  less  noble  than  true  Olympian 
nectar ;  but  how  many  a  poisonous  draught 
sparkles  and  tastes  as  weH !  And  there  can 
be  no  safe  inertia,  no  wise  phlegmatic  indif- 
ference for  him ;  he  lives  at  every  pore ;  he 
must  act,  inwardly  or  outwardly,  for  good 
or  for  iU. 

The  critic  here  sharpens  his  eyes  and  leans 
forward,  for  the  scene  grows  indistinct  and 
obscure.  The  drama  threatens  to  come  to 
an  untimely  conclusion.  There  are  copfu- 
sion  and  uncertainty  and  doubtful  omens. 
There  is  going  to  and  fro,  sighing,  and  laugh- 
ter. Bound  two  opposing  centres  at  length 
all  the  turmoil  converges.  Which  shall  pre- 
vail f  Were  the  choice  any  longer  fr«e,  the 
issue  might  be  less  in  doubt;  but  the  chooser 
is  hampered  and  compromised ;  and  shall  he 
be  forsworn  f  No ;  come  what  may,  to  this 
side  he  pins  his  faith.     Where  all  lights 
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BMin  false  J  berSf  at  leaAl^  is  foot -hold.  But 
eveii  as  lie  reachea  bis  hfttids  to  idmg^  tho 
stronghold  in  which  be  trtiflt^d  melts  away. 
He  i^opea  aghast;  pitfolJn  open  beneath 
his  feet,  and  tmholy  shapes  rush  forward  to 
overthrow  him.  Now  tho  stag©  is  nearly 
dark  ;  yet  a  note  of  otvlestial  moBic  breatbos 
through  the  troubled  air.  What  gracious 
goddess  flbeds  a  radiance  along  his  patb^ 
and  shields  him  from  hamtful  elntcbcss  in 
the  silvery  folds  of  her  enchanted  veil  t 

The  critic  turns  away,  yawning  discon- 
tentedly* All  this  is  outside  of  his  prov- 
IneOj  which  comprises  only  things  visible 
and  understandable.  This  foggy  eonclu- 
sion  invalidate!)  the  signitteance  of  the  en- 
tire drama.  Unless  there  be  prophecy  in 
the  reverberations  of  the  paafc^  here  has  been 
a  great  waate  of  time  and  expectation. 

Garth  opened  bis  eyes.  It  seemed  to  hitn 
that  he  bad  slept  a  sleepy  tn  comparison  with 
the  length  of  which  the  twenty  years^  stu- 
por of  Rip  Van  Wiukle  was  as  an  after-din* 
ner  nap.  Neverthelesa,  the  night  did  not 
appear  to  be  muob  further  advanced  than 
when  be  first  lay  down  ;  the  moon  still  hung 
about  half-way  up  the  aky^  and  cast  the 
narrow  abadows  of  the  trees  across  his  face. 
As  he  gazed  upw^ard,  however,  a  floating 
film  of  silvery  gray  seemed  to  intervene  be- 
tween his  eyes  and  the  large  star  which 
held  it-a  lustre  directly  overhead.  It  hover- 
ed almost  within  Ms  grasp ^  supported  upon 
the  light  northern  breeze.  It  sank  yet  low- 
er and  lower,  and  gently  settled  over  his 
face,  A  delicate,  scarcely  perceptible  fra- 
grance emanated  irotn  its  soft  semi-trans- 
parent folds.  What  was  itT  Half  diabe- 
lievin'g  in  the  material  reality  of  the  vision, 
which  rather  seemed  of  a  piece  with  the 
strange  dream  whose  in^uence  wae  still 
upon  hitn,  the  young  man  parsed  his  baud 
over  his  features  and  grusped  a  gau^y  silk^ 
en  substance,  which  crushed  together  in  his 
fingers  like  a  cobweb.  He  sat  up  to  exam- 
ine it.,  and  was  presently  convinced  that  it 
was  nothing  else  but  Elinor's  veO,  which 
had  escaped  bim  that  afternoon^  only  to  de* 
liver  itself  up  unasked  at  night.  \Vhother 
it  bad  been  wandering  about  Ln  the  up]^>er 
air  all  the  mean  time,  or  had  tarried  on  the 
top  of  some  tree,  whence  the  veering  wind 
had  dislodge<l  it  and  brought  it  baekf  was 
impossible  to  say.  At  all  events.  Garth  felt 
—  without  troubling  himself  to  consider 
why— that  the  coincidence  was  an  agreea- 
ble one.  He  bad  missed  the  thing  he  came 
to  seek^  and  this  filmy  veil,  with  its  evanes^ 
cent  perfume r  had  floated  down  upon  Mm 
like  a  tender  benediction  while  he  slept.  It 
was  not  his  cut*,  at  the  moment,  t<»  moraLife 
over  the  incident,  or  draw  symbolic  tneau'^ 
ings  &om  it ;  he  was  content  to  tako  it  as  it 
came ;  and  as  for  the  veil  itself,  he  put  it  in 
Ma  pocket.     Rising  then  to  his  feet,  be  be- 


came for  the  first  time  aware  of  his  famish- 
ed and  chilled  condition.  His  bead,  how- 
ever, was  hot,  and  his  throat  dry.  Though 
not  easily  subject  to  colds,  it  was  evident 
that  be  bad  Ci^ugbt  a  pretty  sevore  oue  this 
time.  Buttoning  Ma  coat  over  his  cheat,  he 
set  off  along  the  ghostly  wood  path  at  a 
rapid  pace,  Ms  long  inky  shadow  silently 
keeping  step  with  him^  like  an  evil  recollec- 
tion. Ilis  thoughts,  disordered  by  his  dreatn, 
by  the  fever  in  bis  head  and  the  chill  in  his 
blood,  wandered  hither  and  thither  Ivetween 
post  and  future  without  aim  or  contiuMty, 

If  one  thing  were  clearer  than  another,  it 
was  the  conviction  which  possessed  Garth 
that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  picnics. 
Ho  had  attended— or,  rather,  had  set  out  ta 
attend — two  only  in  his  11  fe^  and  they  had 
brought  him  ill  luck  both  times.  It  was  no 
doubt  providential  that  eircumstanees,  or 
Ms  own  instinct,  had  kept  Mm  back  &t>in 
going  to  any  more.  Perhaps  he  was  to 
take  this  experience  as  a  hint  that  society 
was  not  wholesome  for  Mm.  If  so^  the  out* 
look  was  unpromising  for  poor  Madgo^  in 
whose  scheme  of  happiness  society  was  an 
almost  vital  element.  She  was  fblly  re* 
solved  on  making  him  the  busbaud  of  a 
woman  of  fashion ;  nay,  upon  improving 
bim  into  a  fashionablfj  man!  A  fashion- 
able man :  Garth  tried  to  imagine  himself 
as  such ;  but  the  image  eithur  altogether 
eluded  him^  or  changed  into  some  one  dUe^ 
with  whom  ho  was  noway  compatible. 

As  he  hastened  on,  it  crossed  Ma  niiiiil 
how  he  had  fled  down  this  same  path  on 
that  picnie  night  ten  or  twelve  yeazv  bo- 
fore,  leaving  what  be  believed  was  the  dead 
body  of  his  enemy  outstretched  on  the  samtt 
turf  when ce  b  e  himself  h  ad  j  us t  arisen .  He 
bad  looked  forward  then  to  the  jail  and 
the  gallows ;  and  had  rushed,  instead,  into 
the  soft  embrftce  of  Madge.  Could  a  tuore 
pleasing  diaappoLntment  be  imagined  f  And 
yet,  might  not  the  honest  grip  of  the  gal* 
lows  have  saved  him  many  a  trouble  and 
anxiety,  against  which  Madge^s  arms,  how^ 
ever  lovingj  could  not  protect  him  I  or  did 
the  future  which  lay  befoi^e  him  now  pre- 
sent, on  the  whole,  a  more  inviting  aspect 
than  had  confronted  him  on  that  terror- 
stricken  night  of  bo3*hood  f  Then  the  dead 
had  come  to  life;  but  now  the  death  woa 
in  the  life,  and  wouhl  not  out.  In  child- 
hood troubles  grow  out  ofthe  earth,  and  can, 
at  the  worst,  be  trampled  down ;  but  iu  after- 
life they  descend  from  the  elouds,  and  are 
not  so  iimpiy  to  be  managed. 


COQUETTE. 

Ou  iJelit  OT  dwlc,  or  ■tiort  or  till, 
Sbfl  HtJ  1  springe  to  bihitv.  Ui^m  oli 
All's  one  to  hrt:  ahovc  bf  r  fun 
Wbd'd  mtkii  tw^t  vfm  «t  CiAbui# 
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NOMINATING  THE  PRESIDENT. 

NATIONAL  conventions  for  the  nomina* 
tion  of  party  candidates  for  President 
and  Yico-Presidenty  and  the  building  of  plat- 
forms of  political  principles,  are  pecoliarly 
an  American  device  and  custom.  No  oth- 
er country  exhibits  these  tomultuons  and 
excited  assemblies^  sprang  fix>m  the  town 
cancnses  and  State  conferences  of  the  land. 
They  are  the  necessary  result  of  the  con- 
stitutional method  of  choosing  the  Chief 
Magistrate ;  and  although  they  have  not  al- 
ways been  in  vogue,  but  are  modem  in  their 
invention,  they  have  proved  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  way  of  selecting  candidates, 
and  thus  concentrating  the  strength  of  the 
several  parties  on  a  single  name.  One  who 
has  ever  attended  a  national  convention  in 
which  there  was  a  contest  on  the  nomina- 
tions will  not  easily  forget  the  excitement 
attending  its  proceedings,  the  peculiar  Amer- 
ican traits  it  exhibited,  the  characteristic 
speeches  and  stratagems,  the  inspiring  ha- 
rangues, the  sudden  wave  of  enthusiasm 
rollhig  over  and  "  capturing''  the  convention 
when  its  decision  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
made.  It  is  a  scene  ftill  of  infootious  emo- 
tion. It  is  the  caldron  of  American  politics 
heated  to  the  boiling-point.  Within  it  is 
every  variety  and  style  of  politician,  from 
the  veteran  war-horse  of  the  i>arty  and  the 
ponderous  big-browed  Senator,  to  the  ar- 
dent young  aspirant  for  legislative  honors, 
the  village  pet  or  genius.  You  will  find 
among  the  delegates  the  votaries  of  every 
profession  and  almost  every  calling.  When 
the  convention  is  called  to  order,  you  may 
be  sure  that  some  clerical  delegate  in  white 
neck-tie  will  be  forth-coming  to  open  its 
proceedings  with  prayer.  Of  lawyers  there 
is  sure  to  be  a  legion,  seeking  to  persuade 
with  glib  tongue  and  the  ''Jury  droop,''  and 
to  carry  their  points  by  strategies  of  an  elo- 
quence with  which  the  bar  has  made  them 
familiar.  Prosperous  doctors,  with  a  taste 
for  fancy  politics,  will  not  be  wanting ;  po- 
litical professors  will  be  seen,  spectacled  and 
dogmatic,  in  the  throng.  Here,  too,  you  will 
not  fail  to  observe  nabobs  of  commerce,  well 
fed,  with  shining  bald  heads  and  bushy  side 
whiskers  and  heavy  watch  chains ;  men  of 
weight  always,  from  whom  the  sinews  of 
the  political  war  to  ensue  are  confidently 
expected,  and  whose  preferences,  therefore, 
it  is  well  to  consider.  Bluff  farmers  appear, 
with  vOTy  decided  convictions,  uttered  in 
an  equally  decided  dialect;  railroad  kings 
and  lobbyists  and  county  oracles  have  their 
share  in  the  noise  and  in  the  contest. 

There  is  always  a  peculiar  tone  to  a  na- 
tional convention,  differing  from  that  of  oth- 
er public  bodies — a  general  emulation  in  the 
utterance  of  patriotic  sentiments  and  in  the 
indulgence  of  spread-eagle  speeches.  Mo- 
tions are  made  with  rhetorical  exordiums ; 


names  are  proposed  with  ''glowing  trib- 
utes," each  orator  leading  up  to  the  name 
of  his  favorite  by  an  ascending  series  of  rhe- 
torical points,  so  that  the  climax  may  pro- 
voke an  echo  in  the  thundering  plaudits  of 
the  house.  Often  dramatic  episodes  occur, 
especially  when  the  name  of  some  unthought- 
of  candidate  is  sprung  upon  the  convention 
so  skillfrdly  as  to  impel  it  to  a  sudden  nomi- 
nation. In  such  a  bddy  many  amusing  and 
stirring  incidents  can  not  fail  to  occur,  and 
the  spectator  becomes  as  much  absorbed  in 
the  proceedings,  whether  he  be  a  politician 
or  not,  as  in  a  thrilling  play  at  the  theatre. 

In  view  of  the  conventions  which  are  to 
meet  the  present  year,  it  will  perhaps  be  in- 
teresting to  give  a  sketch  of  those  which 
have  already  been  held  in  the  course  of  our 
political  history ;  for  such  a  sketch  will  deal 
with  familiar  names,  the  fate  of  famous  am- 
bitions, and  what  may  be  called  the  romance 
of  our  politics. 

At  ^e  formation  of  the  government  the 
law  provided  that  the  person  having  the 
highest  number  of  electoral  votes  should  be 
President,  and  the  person  having  the  next 
highest,  Vice-President,  of  the  United  States. 
This  rule  was  found  to  operate  sometimes 
to  defeat  the  will  of  the  people.  It  once 
made  Aaron  Burr,  who  was  the  Eepublican 
candidate  for  Vice-President,  the  rival  of 
Jefferson,  the  candidate  of  that  party  for 
President.  These  two  received  an  equal 
number  of  votes,  the  voters  intending  that 
Jefferson  should  have  the  first  place  and 
Burr  the  second.  The  election  being  thrown 
into  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  it  was  for 
a  long  time  not  improbable  that  Burr  might, 
as  a  result  of  this  state  of  affairs,  attain  the 
Presidency.  Jefferson  was,  however,  finally 
chosen,  according  to  the  evident  popular 
wilL  The  other  way  in  which  the  law  oper- 
ated to  the  reversal  of  the  popular  will  was 
where  there  were  two  candidates  of  opposite 
parties,  the  minority  would  choose  the  Pres- 
ident, indeed,  but  the  opposition  candidate 
would  receive  the  next  highest  number  of 
votes  for  President,  and  so  become  Vice- 
President.  This  was  the  case  when  John 
Adams  was  chosen  to  the  chief  place,  and  Jef- 
ferson, his  opponent,  chosen  by  this  method 
Vice-President.  The  law  was  in  consequence 
altered,  so  that  the  Electoral  Colleges  should 
specifically  designate  their  choice  for  the 
two  offices. 

Our  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  were 
at  first  nominated  by  caucuses  composed  of 
the  Senators  and  members  of  the  House  of 
Kepresentatives  belonging  to  each  party. 
This  caucus  system,  although  we  often  see 
it  decried  by  English  writers  and  papers,  was 
really  derived  by  our  early  politicians  from 
England.  It  became  the  habit  of  the  Par- 
liamentary leaders  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories, 
soon  after  the  revolution  of  1688,  to  meet  at 
taverns  or  club-houses  in  ord^  to  provide 
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diBcipline  for  the  party  ranks,  to  diBcnss 
and  decide  on  measnreB,  and  even  on  special 
votes,  and  to  designate  the  penannel  of  new 
ministries.  Many  an  entertaining  story  of 
these  conclaves,  which  often  partook  of  a 
festive  and  literary  as  well  as  deliberative 
character,  has  come  down  to  ns  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Addison,  Steele,  Hervey,  and  Hor- 
ace Walpole ;  and  although  they  were  not 
known  as  "cancnsee,''  they  were  snoh  in 
form  and  in  pnrpose. 

Even  before  the  Revolution,  American 
politics  had  taken  a  distinct  party  shape, 
and  what  were  virtually  canonses  were  held 
in  the  quaint  old  inns  of  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia,  on  the  part  both  of  the 
Tories  and  the  patriots.  It  was  often  de- 
cided in  these  conferences  who  should  be 
sent  to  the  General  Court,  who  should  be 
made  colonel  of  militia,  who  should  be  dele- 
gated to  the  Continental  Congress.  At  the 
**  Green  Dragon,"  in  Boston,  notable  confer- 
ences of  the  caucus  order  were  wont  to  be 
held,  in  which  Hancock,  Adams,  Otis,  and 
Warren  were  leading  and  inspiring  spirits. 

For  the  first  three  Presidential  elections, 
however,  there  were  no  nominating  caucuses 
of  Congressmen,  for  the  reason  that  the  can- 
didates were  very  clearly  designated  by  the 
events  of  the  Bevolutionary  and  Constitu- 
tion-forming period.  The  will  of  the  young 
nation  was  already  demonstrated  so  dearly 
that  caucuses  were  useless.  Certain  men 
were  so  pre-eminent  that  the  general  voice 
proclaimed  them  candidates.  Washington 
was  chosen  with  one  accord,  and  by  the  aid 
of  no  political  conclave  or  party  machinery ; 
and  although,  when  his  first  term  approach- 
ed its  end,  Uiere  had  grown  up  a  serious  op- 
position to  his  Federalist  sympathies,  and 
especially  to  the  paramount  influence  of 
Hamilton,  no  attempt  was  made  to  set  up  a 
rival  candidate.  By  the  time  the  third  elec- 
tion, that  of  1796,  came  round,  however,  the 
Republican  opposition  had  become  strong 
enough  to  contest  the  country.  But  even 
now  there  was  no  need  of  a  caucus.  John 
Adams,  the  Vice-President,  was  clearly  the 
most  eminent  Federalist  after  Washington ; 
nor  was  Jefferson's  position  as  the  founder, 
chief,  and  guide  •  of  the  Republican  party 
less  well  established.  These  two,  therefore, 
naturally  took  position  as  candidates.  The 
result  of  the  election  betrayed  that  the  par- 
ties had  nearly  equal  strength;  for  while 
Adams  had  71  electoral  votes,  Jefferson 
had  68. 

It  was  in  the  year  1800,  when  a  successor 
was  to  be  chosen  to  President  Adams,  th&t 
the  first  caucus  recorded  in  our  history  wiu 
held.  It  met  at  Philadelphia,  was  called  by 
the  Republican  opposition,  and  comprised 
thirty-seven  members  of  the  Lower  House 
and  nine  Senators.  There  was  nothing  very 
strict  or  formal  about  the  meeting.  These 
gentlemen  met  to  discuss  candidates,  very 


likely  in  one  of  those  coffee-houses  which 
early  Congressmen  used  to  frequent  in  the 
QuaJcer  City,  and  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  very  sharp  rivalry  for  the  places  on  the 
ticket.  The  caucus  was  of  one  accord  that 
Jefferson  should  be  presented  to  the  people 
for  the  Presidency ;  and  although  there  was 
some  opposition  to  Burr,  the  New  York  rep- 
resentatives insisted  that  he  should  be  taken 
for  Vice-President,  to  carry  the  Empire  State 
and  to  checkmate  Hamilton.  The  Federal- 
ists, who  were  generaUy  fsvorable  to  giving 
Adams  a  second  chance,  accepted  him  as 
their  candidate,  only  to  see  him  defeated  by 
the  Republican  chief,  while  Charles  Cotes- 
worth  Pinckney  was  their  unsuccessful  can- 
didate for  Vice-President.  Jefferson's  ad- 
ministration was  so  brilliant  and  successful 
that  no  caucusing  was  done  when  the  period 
came  for  his  re-election.  There  is  scarcely 
a  doubt  that  he,  like  Washington,  might 
have  had  a  third  term  by  simply  accepting 
it ;  but,  again  like  Washington,  he  saw  too 
clearly  the  evil  precedent  that  this  would 
establish,  to  gratify  his  ambition  to  the 
country's  injury. 

The  first  caucus  in  which  there  was  a  eon- 
test  was  held  in  January,  1808.  Jefferson 
was  about  to  retire  from  the  Presidency.  It 
was  certain  that  the  nominee  of  his  party 
would  be  elected.  Virginia,  that  had  al- 
ready frimished  two  out  of  the  three  Pres- 
idents, supplied  the  rival  candidates  to  the 
Republican  caucus.  One  was  James  Madi- 
son, who,  having  begun  as  a  Federalist,  had 
become  a  strong  political  adherent  of  Jeffer- 
son, and  was  now  Secretary  of  State.  The 
other  was  Colonel  Monroe,  who  had  been 
minister  to  France.  The  caucus  comprised 
ninety-four  Senators  and  members,  and  Mad- 
ison was  nominated  by  83  votes,  George  Clin- 
ton, the  then  Vice-President,  reeeiving  a 
renomination  for  that  office.  For  a  second 
term  Madison  received  a  unanimous  caucus 
nomination  in  1812,  and  Elbridge  Gerry  was 
named  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  after  it  had 
been  offered  and  declined  by  John  Langdon, 
of  New  Hampshire. 

Great  dissatisfaction  with  the  caucus  sys- 
tem had  now  grown  up.  The  monopoly  of 
the  Presidency  by  Virginia  was  bitterly  com- 
plained of^  especially  by  New  York,  which 
had  a  favorite  candidate  in  De  Witt  Clinton. 
It  was  seen  that  the  Congressional  caucuses 
were  controlled  by  Virginia  influences,  and 
that  tbat  State  still  desired  to  an  p  ply  Prea- 
id<?nta  to  the  conn  try.  Still  the  K«i  public- 
ans adhered  to  the  cauoua  system  a  while 
longer.  A  caucus  to  uotainatti  Madi^on^s 
siicctssaor  met  lu  tbe  Representatives*  Hall 
on  the  16th  of  March,  1916,  IVJ  membett  tit* 
tending.  Nineteen  Republicans  refuiied  to 
be  present,  from  dislike  of  the  caucus  meth< 
od^  Henry  Olayt  thon  thc^  leader  of  the 
House,  was  opposed  to  caueiui  nominatiotiAr 
but  consented  to  go  to  the  uteeMagf  whttM 
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he  offered  a  Tesolution  that  a  caaons  nomi- 
nation waB  not  expedient.  The  motion  was 
TOted  down ;  and  now,  amidst  mnoh  excite- 
ment, an  informal  ballot  was  taken.  Mon- 
roe, Seoretary  of  State,  was  the  V  iiginia  and 
administration  candidate,  and  received  65 
votes ;  William  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  the 
choice  of  those  Republicans  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  Virginia  succession,  received 
54  votes ;  and  Monroe  was  nominated.  For 
Vioe-Piesident,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  had  85 
votes,  and  Simon  Snyder  30 ;  and  Tompkins, 
a  New  York  rival  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  was 
chosen.  There  was  great  discontent  among 
the  defeated  faction,  and  at  one  moment  it 
seemed  probable  that  they  would  coalesce 
with  the  Federalists.  The  latter  supported 
Rufns  King  and  John  Eager  Howard  for  the 
two  offices,  and,  after  an  exciting  contest, 
the  Monroe  ticket  was  chosen  by  183  elect- 
enl  votes  against  34  for  Mr.  King.  Mr.  Clay 
gave  his  support  to  Monroe. 

In  1880  the  hostility  to  the  caucus  system 
had  become  so  formidable  in  the  raises  of 
the  Republican  party  that  it  was  resolved 
that  no  nomination  should  be  made.  This 
proved  in  the  sequel  a  wise  forbearance ;  for 
Mr.  Monroe  was  re-elected  by  every  elector- 
al vote  but  one,  that  one  being  cast  by  Mr. 
Flumer,  of  New  Hampshire,  for  John  Quincy 
Adams,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  dangerous 
to  give  a  President  a  unanimous  vote.  We 
now  reach  the  period  which  witnessed  the 
final  struggle  between  **  King  Caucus"  and 
his  enemies. 

As  Monroe's  second  term  iq>proached  its 
end,  it  became  evident  that  a  sharp  contest 
for  the  Chief  Magistrate's  chair  was  about 
to  ensue.  SeveraJ  eminent  men  loomed  up 
as  aspirants,  each  with  a  strong  force  of  fol- 
lowers. There  was  the  polished  and  genial 
Crawford,  of  Georgia,  who  had  already  been 
pnt  forward  to  oppose  Monroe.  There  was 
the  eloquent  and  chiviJrous  Harry  Clay,  the 
ablest  of  Speakers  and  the  most  dashing  of 
party  leaders.  Th^re  was  rough-hewn  An- 
drew Jackson,  the  hero  of  New  Orleans. 
Th^e  was,  finally,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
scholarly  and  vigorous,  who  now  occupied 
the  office  of  Solitary  of  State.  Against 
the  protest  of  a  large  number  of  Republic- 
ans, a  caucus  was  called  to  make  choice  of 
one  of  these  four.  Only  sixty-eight  members 
attended,  but  some  of  them  brought  proxies 
of  absent  Republicans.  After  a  vain  at- 
Umpt  to  procure  an  acyoumment,  Mr.  Van 
Buren  induced  the  caucus  to  proceed  to  a 
nomination.  A  ballot  being  taken,  resulted 
as  follows :  William  H.  Crawford,  64 ;  John 
Quincy  Adams,  10 ;  Andrew  Jackson,  1 ;  Na- 
thaniel Macon,  1.  A  ballot  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent resulted  in  the  nomination  of  the  ven- 
erable Albert  Gkdlatin.  The  sequel  soon 
proved  that  this  result  of  the  caucus  sys- 
tem was  distastefhl  to  the  mass  of  the  dom- 
inant party  in  the  country.    Every  where 


appeared  protests  against  it.  The  Repub- 
licans in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  nom- 
inated John  Quincy  Adams,  and  this  nomina- 
tion was  confirmed  by  the  Legislatures  of 
New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  £^ode  Island, 
and  by  conventions  in  several  other  States. 
Tennessee  put  General  Jackson  into  the  field, 
and  Kentucky  named  Henry  Clay ;  so  that 
there  were  four  candidates,  all  professed  ad- 
herents of  the  administration  party.  The 
result,  as  is  well  known,  was  that  there  was 
no  choice  by  the  people,  and  the  election  of 
President  and  Vice-President  devolved  upon 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Clay  was 
a  leading  member  of  that  body ;  and  when 
it  was  found  that  he  cast  his  influence  in  fa- 
vor of  Adams,  and  that  immediately  upon 
the  latter's  election  Clay  was  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  State,  loud  accusations  of  a  bargain 
were  made  by  the  disappointed  Jackson  men. 

General  Jackson  became  the  candidate 
of  that  section  of  the  Republicans  who  took 
up  a  position  of  opposition  to  the  Adams 
administration,  and  who  now  assumed  the 
name  of  << Democrats;"  and  when  election 
year  came  around  again,  in  1828,  there  was 
no  need  of  caucus  or  convention  to  nomi- 
nate him.  He  triumphed  in  the  Electoral 
Colleges  by  a  vote  of  176  to  83. 

It  was  in  the  year  1831  that  the  first  na- 
tional conventions  to  nomioate  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice-President  met.  The 
example  was  set,  curiously  enough,  not  by 
either  of  the  regular  pc^tical  parties,  but 
by  the  fetction  which  came  into  existence 
s^ely  to  oppose  the  secret  order  of  Masonry. 
It  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  it  was  this 
movement  which  gave  an  opening  to  the 
public  careers  ot  two  men  who  afterward 
rose,  one  to  the  Presidency,  the  other  to 
the  Senate  and  the  Secretaryship  of  State. 
These  were  William  H.  Seward  and  Millard 
Fillmore.  The  Antimasonic  party  grew  out 
of  the  excitement  produced  by  the  myste- 
rious disappearance  of  William  Morgan,  a 
member  of  the  order  who  was  supposed  to 
have  divulged  its  secrets.  In  September, 
1831,  a  national  convention  of  this  party 
assembled  at  Bi^timore.  John  McLean,  of 
Ohio,  since  judge  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  was  adopted  as  their  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,  but  he  promptly 
declined.  The  convention  then  tendered 
the  nomination  to  the  famous  Maryland 
lawyer,  William  Wirt,  formerly  Attorney- 
General,  who  accepted  it;  and  Amos  Ell- 
maker,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  added  to  the 
ticket  as  candidate  for  Vice-President. 

The  caucus  system  was  now  evidently 
extinct;  no  party  would  have  dared  to  at- 
tempt its  revivaL  The  system  of  national 
conventions,  exemplified  by  the  Antimasons, 
was  seen  to  be  the  only  feasible  substitute. 
As  the  supporters  of  Jackson  now  called 
themselves  ''Democrats,"  so  his  opponents 
adopted  the  designation  of  *'  National  Re- 
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pablioans/'  The  latter  party  was  first  in 
the  field  to  call  a  national  convention,  and 
this  convention  met  at  Baltimore  in  Decem- 
ber, 1831.  Its  session  was  brief,  for  public 
opinion  had  already  marked  out  Henry  Clay 
as  its  candidate.  Clay  was  nominated  on 
the  first  ballot,  and  John  Sergeant  was  giv- 
en the  second  place  on  the  ticket.  Thns 
the  opposition  to  Jackson,  which  was  stren- 
uons  and  hot,  was  yet  divided  at  the  start 
of  the  race  between  Clay  and  Wirt. 

The  Legislature  of  New  Hampshire  issued 
the  first  call  at  this  time  for  a  Democratio 
National  Convention — the  first  of  that  long 
series  of  powerful  and  exciting  conclaves 
which  have  so  often  designated  our  rulers 
since.  This  body  met  in  May,  1832.  The 
Democracy  rallied  in  large  numbers  at  Bal- 
timore, which  may  be  called  the  City  of 
Conventions,  as  well  as  of  Monuments,  so 
often  has  it  been  chosen  for  their  meethig- 
place.  General  Lucas,  of  Ohio,  was  chosen 
president.  One  of  the  first  motions  passed 
by  this  convention  was  to  adopt  the  &mous 
two-thirds  rule,  which  more  than  onoe  after- 
ward did  deadly  work  with  the  aspirations 
of  statesmen.  The  form  of  this  rule  as  adopt- 
ed at  Baltimore  was  as  follows : 

"itoolMd,  That  e^h  State  be  entitled,  in  the  nom- 
huttion  to  be  made  of  a  candidate  for  the  Yice-Presl- 
dency,  to  a  number  of  votes  equal  to  the  number  that 
they  will  be  entitled  to  in  the  Electoral  Colleges  under 
the  new  apportionment  in  voting  fbr  President  and 
yice-Preaident,  and  that  two-thirds  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes  in  the  convention  shall  be  neceeeary  to 
oonatitute  a  choice." 

There  was  no  doubt  at  all  of  the  renomi- 
nation  of  President  Jackson ;  and  the  word- 
ing of  the  first  part  of  this  resolution  is  ex- 
plained by  the  faot  that  the  contest  was 
upon  the  nominee  for  Vice-President.  John 
C.  Calhoun  had  occupied  this  office,  but  had 
separated  from  the  Jackson  party,  and  had 
become  the  apostle  of  nullification.  On  the 
other  hand,  Martin  Van  Buren,  one  of  the 
shrewdest  of  politicians,  and  the  President's 
most  familiar  Mend,  had  been  rejected  for 
minister  to  England  by  the  Whig  Senate. 
General  Jackson  was  understood  to  be  very 
desirous  that  Van  Buren  should  have  the 
second  place  on  the  ticket ;  and  as  the  con- 
vention was  composed  largely  of  Jackson's 
adherents,  Van  Buren  was  nominated  on 
the  first  ballot,  receiving  203  votes,  to  49  for 
Philip  Barbour,  of  Virghiia,  and  26  for  Col- 
onel Richard  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky. 

The  result  of  the  campaign  thus  inaugu- 
rated by  the  first  national  conventions  in 
our  history  was  terribly  disastrous  to  Mr. 
Clay,  and  was  the  second  of  the  long  series 
of  his  defeats  in  attempting  to  reach  the 
Presidency.  General  Jackson  was  re-eleet- 
ed  by  219  electoral  votes;  Mr.  Clay  had  but 
49;  Wirt  carried  Vermont's  7  votes ;  Penn- 
sylvania cast  its  vote  for  William  Wilkins ; 
and  South  Carolina  voted  for  John  Floyd, 
of  Virginia.    Martin  Van  Buren  was  abun- 


dantly coQfiolod  for  the  rejection  by  the  Son- 
ate  of  his  Domination  oa  exivoy  to  LoDdcitij 
for  he  becamo  Vice-PreaideDtT  anQ  wom  al- 
ready designated  as  the  favoriti^  of  Geoeml 
Jackson  for  the  succesaion  to  the  executive 
chair. 

General  Jackjiion^s  political  policy  waa  oi 
so  bold  and  aggressive  a  character  that  to- 
ward its  close  ail  who  were  not  hid  submis- 
sive supporterei  had  beau,  drive d  into  opposi- 
tion. Some  time  before  the  period  of  a  new 
Presidential  election,  Ganc^ral  Jackson  not 
only  iBtimmted  to  his  foUowoti  Ms  wLih 
that  the  Democratic  nommatigns  should  be 
made  by  a  national  conveutlon,  but  that 
his  successor  in  the  executive  chair  sbould 
be  the  Vtcci -President,  Mr,  Van  Buren,  There 
was  gre&t  opjKibition  to  Mr.  Van  Bureo  in 
the  Deniocratio  ranks;  and  his  oppoaents 
were  resolved  not  to  go  into  the  conven* 
tion,  but  to  concentrate  their  support  on 
another  candidate.  As  has  been  seen,  tbs 
Legislatures  of  the  States  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  making  nominations  for  tho  Froa^ 
idency  for  some  year^.  Indeed^  after  the 
cessation  of  the  Congrossional  caucus  sys> 
tem,  this  bad  generally  been  the  method  by 
which  candidates  had  first  been  brought  be- 
fore  tho  country^  thongh  afterward  soine- 
timesformaOy  named  by  the  national  con  von - 
tions.  This  method  was  now  adopted  mliko 
by  the  opponents  and  by  the  Mends  of  Ux. 
Van  Buten — by  his  opponents  as  a  subatituta 
for  a  couvention,  and  by  his  friends  in  order 
to  strengthen  the  deoisiou  of  the  Democrat- 
ic Convention  when  it  met. 

Early  in  the  year  1835  the  Tennessee  Leg- 
islature nominated  Hugh  L.  White,  one  of 
the  Senators  from,  that  State,  a  pure  and 
venerable  man.  He  was  the  chief  of  those 
who  had  broken,  away  &om  General  Jack- 
son, and  opposed  the  succession  of  Van  Bu- 
ren ;  and  this  nomination  was  confirmed  by 
the  Alabama  Legiiilature  and  the  Teuuesaee 
delegation  in  Congress^  Hii^ijiHippi  nomi- 
nated Van  Buren,  Meanwhile  the  Whigs, 
who  had  as  yet  held  no  national  conven- 
tions, bad  not  been  idle.  They  hoped  to 
profit  by  the  dissensioni  in  the  Democratic 
ranks ;  and  early  in  the  year  a  hirge  Whig 
public  meeting  at  Harrisburg,  FeDnsylv»' 
nia,  placed  General  William  Henry  Harrtson 
in  nomination.  Then  a  Whig  caucus  in 
Ohio  presented  the  name  of  John  M'Lean  of 
that  State ;  and  the  Whigs  of  the  Massac hu* 
setts  Legiiilature  put  tbeir  Titan,  Dauiel 
Webster,  into  the  field. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  campai^  when 
the  Democratic  Convention,  Ri%  hundtod 
strong,  assembled  in  Baltimore  in  May,  It 
was  not  an  interesting  con  vent  ion,  for  it 
included  only  the  devoted  »dhl^^unt4  of 
Gene^l  Jackson,  and  its  \irurk  had  been  al- 
ready laid  out  for  it  at  tJie  Whit^j  Hous^.  On 
the  first  ballot  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  on&ni* 
mously  nominated  for  Prstiiiiiut*    A  hiM/ti 
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atmggle  enaued  on  the  Yioe-Preeidenoy, 
which  WM  dftimed  by  the  Virginift  delega- 
tion for  William  C.  Biyes.  Bat  Colonel 
Riohazd  M.  Jc^mson  was  nominated,  in  ac- 
oordanee  with  General  Jackson's  wish. 

The  coarse  of  eyents  daring  Van  Barents 
Presidency  was  soch  as  to  caase  i>eople  to 
look  forward  with  keen  interest  not  only  to 
the  election,  bat  to  the  nominating  oonven* 
tions,  of  1840.  The  bright  prospects  before 
the  Whigs  bronght  seyeral  rivals  to  the 
front  as  candidates  for  their  nomination; 
far  the  first  time  the  two  giants  of  that  pac^ 
ty,  Webster  and  Clay,  were  face  to  face  as 
antagonists.  It  was  seen  that  it  would  be 
at  last  nebessary  for  this  party,  which  had 
hitherto  looked  npon  national  conyentions 
as  a  Democratic  deyioe,  to  adopt  this  system 
of  choosing  a  candidate,  or  i5se  submit  to 
defeat  in  consequence  of  rival  Legislative 
nominations.  The  first  c<myention,  however, 
held  in  view  of  the  election  of  1840  was  that 
of  the  Abolitionists,  who  met  at  Warsaw  in 
November,  1839,  and  selected  James  G.  Bir- 
ney,  of  Bfichigan,  and  Francis  J.  Lemoyne, 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  their  candidates  for  Pros* 
ident  and  Yice-Presidrait. 

Then  came  the  first  and  memorable  Whig 
National  Convention,  which  assembled  at 
Haitisbnrg  in  December,  1839.  It  was  a  re- 
markable body,  comprising  an  unusual  num- 
ber of  disthiguished  men,  and  fall  of  party 
seal ;  there  seemed  to  be  a  oonscionsness  in 
the  breasts  of  all  that  they  were  about  to 
fiboose  the  next  President^  the  firat  Whig  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair.  Its  proceedings  were 
awaited  with  the  keenest  anxiety  at  New 
York  and  at  Washington.  The  fiiends  of 
Hm  gallant  and  eloquent  Clay  weve  especial- 
ly sanguine ;  and  although  it  seemed  prob- 
able when  the  convention  gathered  that 
there  would  be  some  contest.  Clay  and  his 
Mends  thought  the  result  assured.  Clay 
had  just  made  a  stirring  speech  at  Buffalo, 
beseeching  his  party  to  take  his  name  out 
of  the  way  if  it  presented  the  least  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  unanimity.  The  convention 
met,  four  hundred  dogates  being  present. 
Governor  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  presided,  and 
in  his  opening  speech  he  announced  as  the 
Whig  aeed, "  One  Presidential  term,  the  in- 
tegrity of  public  servants,  the  safety  of  the 
puUic  money,  and  the  general  good  of  the 
peoi^"  The  organisation  effected,  the  con- 
vention proceeded,  amidst  intense  excite- 
ment, to  take  an  informal  baUot.  This  re- 
sulted in  a  small  plurality  for  Henry  Clay. 
The  politicians  who  opposed  his  nomination, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Antimasons  and 
anti-tariff'  Whigs  would  not  support  him, 
now  began  to  work  like  beavers  among  the 
delegates.  Besides  Mr.  Clay,  the  candidates 
voted  for  were  Generals  Scott  and  Harrison. 
▲  few  votes  were  east  for  Mr.  Webster,  but 
his  friends  held  him  back  in  the  hope  that 
the  other  candidates  would  kill  each  other 


off  and  make  a.way  for  him.  The  first  formal 
ballot  showed  Mr.  Clay  still  slightly  leading ; 
the  next  proved  that  he  was  weakening. 
Twenty-four  ballots  were  taken,  when.  Gen- 
eral Scott  having  been  lulled  off,  and  Web- 
ster's Mends  having  at  last  oast  their  whole 
strength  against  CUkj  and  in  favor  of  Gen- 
eral Harrison,  the  "hero  of  Tippecanoe" 
was  nominated.  The  last  ballot  stood,  for 
Harrison,148;  forClay,90;  and  for  Scott,  16. 

This  event  was  a  most  bitter  blow  to 
Henry  Clay.  When  he  heard  of  his  defeat, 
he  gave  way  to  ungovemed  n^ge,  declared 
his  Mends  faithless  and  worthless,  com- 
plained that  he  was  always  nominated  when 
there  was  no  chance,  and  always  deserted 
when  there  was,  and  swore  that  he  would  bid 
adieu  forever  to  public  li&,  in  which  there 
was  neither  gratitude  nor  honor.  Happily 
for  his  party  and  his  own  fame,  this  deter- 
mination was  but  momentary,  and  gave  way 
when  the  excitement  of  defbat  had  passed. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  met 
at  Baltimore  inMay,  1840,  andGovemor  Will- 
iam Carroll,  of  Maryland,  was  made  its  presi- 
dent. Twenty-one  States  were  represented 
in  it.  This  body  assembled  undw  very  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  for  the  temper  of 
the  country  had  already  betrayed  itself  as 
enthusiastically  favorable  to  the  Whig  tick- 
et. President  Van  Baren  was,  however,  aft- 
er some  opposition,  renominated  by  resolu- 
tion— ^a  mode  which  had  not  before  been 
adopted.  It  was  this  oonventien  which 
first  firamed  a  "  platform''  of  party  principles 
— an  example  which  has  been  followed  ever 
since.  This  plat£Nm  embodied  a  declara- 
tion in  £svor  of  State  rights,  and  against 
internal  improvemento  and  a  high  taiifl^  as- 
serted the  necessity  of  economy  in  the  gov- 
ernment, opposed  a  national  bank,  and  as- 
serted the  broadest  principle  of  suffrage  and 
dtisenship. 

The  defeat  of  Van  Buren  was  decreed  by 
the  tone  of  public  feeling  long  before  elec- 
tion day;  but  the  Democrate  did  not  yield 
till  after  a  gallant  struggle.  The '<  log-cab- 
in"  and  "  hard-cider"  campaign  of  1840,  with 
ite  squibs,  pasquinades,  and  caricatures,  its 
barbecues  and  torch- light  processions,  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  noted  in  our  political  his- 
tory. 

The  Whigs  only  sowed  victery  te  reap 
disaster.  The  death  of  Harrison,  the  de- 
fection of  Tyler,  and  the  turbulent  politics 
of  the  latter's  Presidency  revived  the  hopes 
and  the  energies  of  the  Democrats,  still  more 
or  less  inspired  by  <<01d  Hickory"  M>m  his 
retreat  at  the  Hermitage.  The  apparent 
demoralisation  of  the  Whigs  bronght  an 
unusual  number  of  candidates  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic nomination' into  the  field ;  and  when 
the  eonvention  met  at  Baltimore  in  May, 
1844,  ite  action  was  awaited  with  anxious 
suspense  by  the  party  it  represented.  The 
Mends  of  exrPresident  Van  Buren  mastered 
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in  large  force,  and  confidently  expects  to 
secure  hiB  nomination.  Others  were  tK^arce- 
ly  less  sanguine.  Lewis  Cass,  of  Micygau, 
was  the  choice  of  some  of  the  Weat^ru^  and 
John  C.  Calhoun  of  some  of  the  Southern, 
States ;  Kentncky  hoped  to  secure  ex- Vice- 
President  Richaid  M.  Johnson  as  the  eatidi- 
date,  and  Pennsylvania  presented  tho  name 
of  James  Buchanan.  Colonel  Wright,  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  chosen  presuIfMit  of  the 
convention,  which  contained  325  delegates, 
entitled  to  226  votes.  The  first  motion 
made  was  intended  by  the  oppouents  of 
Van  Buren  to  shut  him  out  from  the  nomi- 
nation. It  was  to  adopt  the  role  requiritig 
two-thirds  of  the  votea  cast  to  make  a  choice. 
There  was  a  long  and  bitter  couteet  over 
this  motion,  but  it  was  finally  carried.  Tb  en 
the  convention,  amidst  a  hubbub  of  agita- 
tion, proceeded  to  ballot.  On  the  first  bal- 
lot Mr.  Van  Buren  polled  146,  a  luii^nrity  of 
all  the  votes  cast,  but  not  two-thirdji.  On 
the  second  he  fell  to  a  plurality;  ou  the 
third  he  dropped  still  lower;  ou  the  fifth 
Cass  passed  him,  and  received  si  plurality ; 
on  the  seventh  Cass  had  a  minority,  but  not 
two-thirds.  The  convention  now  adjourn- 
ed to  the  next  day.  During  the  night  Cal- 
houn effected  a  stratagem  which  was  to 
take  all  the  existing  candidates  out  of  the 
field.  Van  Buren's  friends,  enraged  at  his 
defeat,  and  resolved  to  kill  Cass  at  all  haz- 
ards, agreed  with  the  Tennessee  dt^legatcs, 
who  were  prompted  by  Calhoun ,  to  support 
James  K.  Polk  after  the  next  ballot.  Whea 
the  convention  met,  and  a  ballot  was  taken , 
the  vote  stood,  for  Van  Buren,  104 ;  for  Cass, 
114;  for  Polk,  44;  and  on  the  next  ballot  the 
whole  Van  Buren  and  a  large  portion  of  the 
Cass  party  went  over  to  Polk,  nomtuatixig 
him  by  a  vote  of  232,  to  29  for  Caas,  2  for 
Van  Buren,  1  for  Calhoun,  and  1  for  Mar- 
cus Morton.  The  convention  then  nomi- 
nated Silas  Wright  for  Yice-Preaident ;  but 
he  declined,  and  Qeorge  M.  Dallas  replaoed 
him  on  the  ticket.  A  platform  of  pnnci- 
ples,  much  like  the  former,  was  adopted. 

The  Whigs  met  in  conventioD  at  Balti- 
more, and  now  once  more  the  friends  of 
Clay  had  it  all  their  own  way.  The  great 
Kentuckian  was  nominated  by  acclamation. 
A  short  struggle  ensued  on  the  uomination 
for  Vice-President.  The  candidat<'s  were 
Millard  Fillmore,  John  Davis,  of  Ma^Aacbn- 
setts,  and  Theodore  FrelinghuysoD,  the  lat- 
ter finally  succeeding.  But  Clay,  to  his  in- 
tense disappointment  and  the  despair  of 
his  devoted  supporters,  lost  the  8tat«  of 
New  York  by  an  imprudent  letter,  aud  Polk 
became  President  after  an  exciting  contest. 

The  war  with  Mexico  ensued,  and  provid- 
ed a  number  of  military  as  well  an  civil  can- 
didates for  the  parties  in  1848.  Most  prom- 
inent among  these  were  Genetnl  Wiiifield 
Scott  and  General  Zachary  Taylor,  t  be  ooe  an 
old  Whig,  the  other  *^  innocent  of  poliiies/' 


The  Whig  Convention,  called  the  "  Slaugh- 
ter-house Convention,"  from  the  deadly  hav- 
oc it  made  with  great  Whig  names,  m^t  at 
Philadelphia  in  June,  1348.  Once  more,  and 
now  for  the  last  time,  the  friends  of  Hem-y 
Cli*y  made  a  desperate  rally  in  his  behalf. 
Webstt^r,  too^  was  avowodly  in  the  fi*ld,  and, 
as  in  ld40,  the  rivalry  of  theae  giante  was 
destined  to  prove  the  political  niLu  of  both. 
The  military  candidat^s^  Taylor  and  Seott, 
wore  both  denounced  as  unfit  for  the  Presi- 
dency ;  and  a  fifth  aspirant  appeared  in  the 
person  of  Judge  McLean,  of  Ohio.  Bnt  the 
conHict  between  Weljster  and  Clay  wo«  ex- 
ceedingly factious  and  bitter.  The  friends 
of  the  former  said  that  Clay  had  twice  had 
his  chance,  and  that  a  lonjf  debt  was  now 
due  to  the  **  Expounder  of  the  Constitution/' 
Clay's  friends  insisted  that  he  should  be 
the  standard-hearer  of  the  Whigs  just  once 
more.  Such  was  the  state  of  fe*?liug  when 
the  Arst  ballot  was  taken.  It  resulted  thus  i 
General  Taylor,  111;  Henry  Clay,  97;  Dan* 
iel  Webster,  21;  General  8cott»  46;  Judge 
M'Lean,  2.  A  second  ballot  being  oquaily 
ineflectual,  the  convention  udjonmed.  The 
nest  morning  a  ballot  was  again  taken,  with 
Blmilar  results,  iL  second  ballot  Abowed 
these  fifpires :  General  Taylor,  171 ;  MrXlay^ 
30;  General  Scott,  63 ;  Mr,  Webster,  12.  Tb«* 
hero  of  Buena  Vista  wfis  thus  nominated,  to 
the  in  ten  so  chagrtn  both  of  Clay  and  Web- 
ster, the  latter  of  whom  declared,  in  a  petu- 
lant moment,  that  it  was  *'  a  nomination  not 
fit  to  be  made."  MiUard  Filhnore  was  nom* 
inated  for  Vice-Premdent  by  one  of  those 
ittdden^  happily  coneeivpd  speeches  which 
have  not  seldom  captured  couirentions,  his 
name  being  presented  by  John  A,  CoUier,  of 
New  Vork. 

The  other  two  c^jnTentions  of  that  year 
present  little  of  interest.  A  Free-soil  Con- 
vfinticin,  held  at  Utica  late  in  June,  put  ex- 
President  Martin  Van  Buren  and  Charlea 
Francis  Adams  in  the  field-  The  Democrat- 
ic Convention  had  been  held  at  Baltimore  in 
January,  with  ex-Speaker  Andrew  Stevpn- 
ion  as  president.  The  two-thinls  rule  was 
again  adopted.  The  quarrel  of  Van  Bnreo 
and  the  ^' Softs/'  with  Dickinson  and  the 
^'  Hards,"  in  New  York,  resulted  in  thfs  uoin- 
inatiou  of  Lewis  Cass  for  President  on 
the  fourth  hallo t^  he  receiving  1T9  votes, 
against  3@  for  Levi  Woodbury,  3^  for  James 
Buchanan,  and  \i  for  Greneral  Worth.  Gen^ 
eral  William  O.  Butler  was  named  for  Yice^ 
President,  and  a  platform  was  adopted.  The 
defection  of  the  Van  Buren  Free-aoilera  dcK 
feated  Cass,  and  Taylor  and  Fillmore  wt^rd 
chosen. 

Both  the  conventions  of  1852  vrere  remark- 
able bodies,  the  fields  of  efaarp  Mid  nneertatn 
contests  between  eminent  aspirants,  the  re^ 
suits  of  hoth  of  which  were  (surprises  bo  the 
country.  Both  were  held  in  the  month  of 
Jane,  and  both  at  Raltjinors-     T)»  l>9i»»« 
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crats  oame  together  first,  rallyiiig  nearly 
three  hnndred  delegates.  Four  men  of  first- 
class  ahility,  and  each  with  a  strong  foUow- 
ing/were  ranged  as  riyal  candidates.  These 
were  General  Cass,  whose  friends  claimed 
for  him  a  renomination ;  James  Buchanan, 
who  had  now  become  a  perpetual  candidate ; 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  then  rising  to  be  the 
Democratic  leader  in  the  Senate ;  and  Will- 
iam L.  Maroy,  who  had  been  Polk's  Secreta- 
ry of  War.  No  less  than  ferty-nine  ballots 
were  taken.  On  the  first  Cass  had  117; 
Buchanan,  98;  Douglas,  20;  and  Maroy,  27. 
Cass  rose  for  a  while  and  then  fell,  and  aft- 
er several  days  of  balloting,  Virginia  sud- 
denly cast  her  Tote  for  Franklin  Pierce,  who 
was  thereupon  nominated  in  a  fit  of  abrupt 
enthumasm.  The  struggle  in  the  Whig  Con- 
Tention  was  even  more  prolonged.  Senator 
Erans,  of  Maine,  presided  oyer  it.  The  con- 
test lay  between  Fillmore,  Scott,  and  Web- 
ster. On  the  first  ballot  Fillmore  had  132; 
Scott,  131;  Webster,  29.  Fifty- three  at- 
tempts were  then  made,  and  the  fifty-third 
ballot  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  Win- 
field  Scott  by  the  following  vote :  Scott,  159; 
Fillmore,  112 ;  Webster,  21.  This  was  the 
death-blow  of  Daniel  Webster,  who  did  not 
survive  it  till  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
Free- sol  tors  nominated  John  P.  Hale  and 
6€4>rgeW.  Julian.  The  Know-Nothings,  then 
Just  organizing,  put  Jacob  Brown  in  the 
field;  an  ''Abolition"  Convention  named 
William  Goodell ;  and  a  ''  Southern  Rights'' 
Convention  paid  a  similar  compliment  to 
George  M.  Troupe,  of  Georgia.  Thus  there 
were  six  tickets  in  the  field ;  but  Pierce  car- 
ried the  Union  like  a  whirlwind,  completely 
routing  Scott,  who  only  secured  the  votes 
of  the  four  States  of  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  Since  Mon- 
roe's time  there  had  not  been  so  complete  a 
party  victory. 

The  campaign  of  1856  was  especially  nota- 
ble as  that  in  which  the  Republican  party, 
rising  on  the  ruins  of  the  Whigs,  contested 
the  Presidency  as  a  national  organization ; 
comparatively  little  interest  attached  to  the 
Democratic  Convention,  by  which  it  was 
nearly  certain  that  James  Buchanan  would 
be  made  the  candidate.  The  convention 
met  at  Cincinnati  on  the  2d  of  June.  Buch- 
anan's principal  rival  was  President  Pierce. 
The  first  ballot  resulted  in  135  votes  for  Buch- 
anan, 122  for  Pierce,  33  for  Douglas,  and  5 
for  Cass.  After  several  ballots  Pierce's  sup- 
porters passed  over  to  Douglas,  when  the 
vote  stood,  Buchanan,  168 ;  Douglas,  121 ; 
Cass,  6.  ilnally,  on  the  seventeenth  ballot, 
Bnohanan  received  the  unanimous  nomina- 
tion. John.  C.  Breckinridge  was  nominated 
on  the  second  ballot  for  Vice-President. 

The  first  Republican  Convention  met  at 
Philadelphia  on  the  17th  of  June.  Over  a 
thousand  delegates  made  their  appearance, 
and  Henry  8.  Lane,  of  Indiana,  was  diosen 


president.  Many  names  of  eminent  Free- 
soilers  appeared  as  candidates  for  the  nomi- 
nation. The  strongest  seemed  that  of  Will- 
iam H.  Seward;  but  he  had  formidable  com- 
petitors in  Salmon  P.  Chase,  N.  P.  Banks, 
John  McLean,  Charles  Sumner,  and  John  C. 
Fremont.  But  the  convention  made  quick 
work  of  the  aspirants,  and  promptly  show- 
ed its  preference  for  an  ''available"  man. 
On  the  first  ballot  John  C.  Fremont  had  369 
votes;  John  Mlican,  196;  Sumner,  2;  and 
there  was  one  vote  each  for  Banks  and 
Seward.  On  the  second  ballot  Fremont  was 
nominated  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The  can- 
didates for  the  Vice-Presidential  nomination 
were  William  L.  Dayton,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
David  Wilmot,  Preston  King,  Charles  Sum- 
ner, Thomas  H.  Ford,  Cassius  M.  Clay,  and 
many  others ;  on  the  second  ballot  William 
L.  Dayton  Was  shosen.  The  convention 
made  a  long  platform,  and  adjourned  with 
enthusiastic  hopes  of  victory. 

The  defeat  of  the  Republicans  in  1866 
was  really  a  Bunker  Hill,  presaging  triumph 
four  years  afterward.  When  the  election 
of  1860  approached,  that  party  had  waxed 
stronger  as  the  result  of  events,  and  the 
mani£Bst  dissensions  of  its  opponents  made 
it  highly  probable  that  the  Republican  can- 
didates would  succeed.  There  were  two 
wings  in  the  Democratic  party,  those  who 
sustained  and  those  who  opposed  the  "Lit- 
tle Giant"  of  the  West,  Stephen  A.  Douglas. 
When  the  Democratic  Convention  met  in 
Institute  Hall,  Charleston,  on  the  23d  of 
April,  1860,  it  was  evident  that  the  struggle 
would  be  a  long  and  severe  one.  The  South- 
em  delegates  were  mostly  resolved  that 
Douglas  should  not  be  the  candidate ;  the 
West  was  enthusiastically  in  his  favor.  For 
seven  days  the  contest  went  on  over  the 
platform  to  be  adopted,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  afternoon  of  the  eighth  day  that  a  bal- 
lot was  reached.  The  vote  was  proceeded 
with  amidst  intense  excitement,  and  its  re- 
sult was  as  follows :  Douglas,  145i ;  James 
Guthrie,  351;  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  7 ;  R.M. 
T.  Hunter,  42;  Andrew  Johnson,  12 ;  Joseph 
Lane,  6 ;  Jefferson  Davis,  1\ ;  Isaac  Toucey, 
2i ;  Pierce,  1.  For  three  days  the  conven- 
tion balloted  ineffectually,  Douglas  leading 
with  150i  till  the  twenty-third  ballot,  when 
he  gained  two;  on  the  thirty-sixth  ballot 
he  foil  to  151  i,  which  he  continued  to  poll 
until  the  fifty-seventh  ballot.  Failing  to 
nominate  him  by  the  lAscessary  two-thirds 
vote,  the  convention  adjourned  in  despair, 
to  meet  in  Baltimore  on  the  18th  of  June. 

Before  it  re-assembled,  the  Republican 
Convention  had  met  at  Chicago,  May  16, 
and  made  its  choice.  Here  Mr.  Seward  was 
at  first  the  strongest  candidate.  Having 
made  their  platform,  the  delegates  proceed- 
ed to  vote  as  fc^ows:  Seward,  173;  Lin- 
coln, 102;  Bates,  48;  Cameron,  50;  Chase, 
49;  M'Lean,  12;  Dayton,  14;  Collamer,  10. 
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The  greatest  excitement  now  prevailed,  and 
it  was  seen  that  the  straggle  was  between 
Seward  and  Lincoln.  On  the  second  ballot 
the  latter  gained  very  largely,  Pennsylvania 
casting  her  votes  for  him.  Tbis  ballot  stood, 
Seward,  184;  Lincoln,  181;  Chase,  42;  Bates, 
35.  On  the  third,  Lincoln  had  gone  up  to 
231,  and  Seward  fallen  to  180.  This  settled 
the  contest,  and  Lincoln  was  then  nnani- 
monsly  nominated.  The  struggle  for  Vice- 
President  was  brief,  for  Hannibal  Hamlin 
was  chosen  on  the  second  ballot,  Cassius  M. 
Clay  being  his  chief  competitor. 

The  Southern  Democrats,  who  had  se- 
ceded from  the  Charleston  Convention,  met 
at  Richmond  early  in  June,  but  adjourned 
daily  to  await  events  at  Baltimore.  At 
the  re-assembled  convention  at  Baltimore, 
Douglas  was  at  last  nominated  by  181  votes, 
to  7  for  Breckinridge  and  5  for  Guthrie. 
Then  the  seceders  lost  no  time  in  putting 
Breckinridge  and  Lane  into  the  field^ 

Tlie  "  Constitutional  Union"  party,  com- 
prised of  old  Whigs  and  Know-Nothings, 
held  a  convention  at  Baltimore  in  May,  and 
selected  John  Bell  and  Edward  Everett  as 
their  candidates. 

The  subsequent  conventions  are  in  the 
recollection  of  most  of  our  readers ;  and  we 
have  occupied  so  much  space  in  our  nq>id 
sketch  of  these  interesting  bodies  down  to 
the  rebellion  that  there  is  none  in  which  to 


detail  those  which  have  followed.  Lincoln 
was  renominated,  with  Andrew  Johnson  for 
Vice-President,  in  1864,  his  opponent  being 
General  M^Clellan.  Both  nominations  were 
foregone  conclusions,  and  hence  compara- 
tively little  interest  attached  to  the  bodies 
which  made  them.  The  same  was  the  case 
with  the  fore-ordained  nomination  and  le- 
nomination  of  General  Grant  in  1868  and 
1872,  the  interest  in  the  Bepubliean  Con- 
ventions of  those  years  centring  upon  the 
contests  for  Vice-President.  The  Demo- 
cratic Convention  which  nominated  Horatio 
Seymour  at  New  York  in  1868  was  an  excit- 
ing, though  not  a  very  eventful  one,  as  it 
already  seemed  certain  that  Grant  would 
be  elected.  The  <<  Liberal  Bepublican'' Con- 
vention which  met  at  Cincinnati  in  1872 
was  watched  with  deep  interest.  The  con- 
test there  was  between  Charles  Francis  Ad- 
ams, Lyman  Trumbull,  and  Horace  Greeley ; 
and  when  the  latter  was  finally  nominated, 
the  Democrats  had  only  to  meet  and  adopt 
their  old  foe  of  the  Dribune  as  their  candi- 
date. 

The  conventions  which  are  about  to  meet 
to  select  candidates  for  the  ''Centennial'' 
Presidency  promise  to  be  unusually  excit- 
ing, as  on  neither  side  does  one  man  stand 
forth  so  prominently  above  his  oompetitors 
as  to  reUeve  the  nominating  bodiea  of  a 
contest. 


[CopTTi^t,  187S»  by  Haspsb  &  Bbotebbb.] 
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CHAPTER  XXXV, 

Were  nneisinefiiei  of  coiisidence  mea^nred  fij  eit«^t 
of  crime,  bnmui  hintory  had  tweii  ilifferent^  nud  ooe 
shODld  look  to  ete  the  cootriverp  of  greedy  war*  uiid 
the  mighty  maraiKif^rs  nf  th^  tnupey  market  in  one 
troop  OT  self -lao  rating  peuitt'Dtti  with  the  muaiier 
robber  and  cut-purKs  aud  th«  mutfleror  that  datli  hla 
batchery  in  smial  w  1 1  h  hi  a  ow  n  h,Mi±  Ko  4loubt  w  ick* 
edneee  hath  its  rawnfils  t<>  distTlbntc :  bnt  \rho%o  wln» 
in  this  devil's  gairn^  mm^t  nc^'di  be  baner,  more  cruel  ^ 
more  bmtal,  tfaaci  the  onler  of  this  plvivt  wNl  »ilovv 
for  ihe  maltltQ^L'  bom  at  womAn,  the  moRt  of  tbtse 
ctfnring  a  form  of  coiieclencr—^  tmr  livhkH  i#  the 
staaaowof  Jnstici!^  a  p^t/  which  la  ibc!  ahadow  of  love- 
that  liindereth  fnuni  tUv  yrirx'  of  i^nrenei  wiek«diitsM,  it- 
self diAcalt  of  maiuteniuice  la  our  compoaitfl  flcek 

ON  the  29th  of  Dec<?mber  BeroBd»  knew  that 
the  Grandi'ourta  had  arrived  iit  the  Abbey, 
but  he  had  had  nu  Klitnp^c  of  tliem  before  he  went 
to  dress  for  dinmr,  Ther^  had  been  a.  splendid 
fall  of  snow,  allowitsj^  the  party  of  eMldren  the 
rare  pleasures  of  Bnow-bAUlng  and  i^noir-buildtng, 
and  in  the  Chrmtmas  holidavi)  the  llnllinger  g;irla 
were  content  with  no  iimu^ement  unless  it  were 
joined  in  and  managed  hy  *^  coustni^*  &»  tbe^  Uiid 


al  wars  enllod  Dcronda,  After  that  out^xir  ciet- 
tion  he  hvkd  beea  pkylng  billiiLrds,  and  thiiat  tbe 
hours  had  paif^cd  wHhout  his  dwelliiig  at  a!l  on 
the  prospect  of  meetbg  Gwendolen  at  diim©f> 
NeT-ertbelesa  that  proapect  was  interu^ting  to  him, 
iind  wheti,  a  little  tired  and  heated  wHh  working 
lU  amustHTient,  he  went  to  his  room  t>»fofi»  Ihe 
balf-bour  bell  had  runj^,  he  began  to  think  of  k 
with  Bome  speculation  «n  the  aort  of  tnfiufsuee  Itor 
niarriage  with  Grandoourt  would  haT^  an  iwa-^ 
Eind  on  "the  probability  tliat  thete  would  be  acme 
discernible  ehadeft  of  change  in  ber  mannur  alnon 
b«  SAW  her  at  Diplow,  ju^st  as  liiem  had  limi$a 
fiiooe  bia  first  vision  of  her  at  Leubronn. 

^'  I  fancj  there  are  some  n&tiii^  000  cofcdd  Aec 
Ijrowing  or  degenerating  everf  day,  If  one  wateh«d 
th<!Tn^"  was  hi;^  thougliL  *'  I  suppose  some  of  lis 
^0  on  fainter  thnn  othen^ ;  and  I  am  Aare  pho  l»  a 
ereftture  who  keeps  stiting  imoefi  of  any  UiiujC  i\mi 
has  once  unpreaaed  her.  That  little  affifcir  uf  the 
Qt^^ktaee,  and  the  idea  that  somcboEly  tbooii^hl  bst 
gambling  wrongt  had  erideiDtlj  bitUn  intu  hot. 
But  mdi  imprenalhili^  taUa  iA^h  w«|a:  U  «i^ 
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driye  one  to  desperation  as  soon  as  to  any  thing 
better.  And  whatever  fascinations  Grandoourt 
may  have  for  capricious  tastes — good  heavens  t 
who  can  believe  that  he  would  call  out  the  tender 
affections  in  daily  companionship?  One  might 
be  tempted  to  horsewhip  him  for  the  sake  of 
getting  some  show  of  passion  into  his  face  and 
speech.  Fm  afraid  she  married  him  out  of  am- 
bition— to  escape  poverty.  But  why  did  she  run 
oat  of  his  way  at  first  f  The  poverty  came  after, 
though.  Poor  thing !  she  may  have  been  urged 
mto  it.  How  can  one  feel  any  thing  else  than 
[ttty  for  a  young  creature  like  that — ^full  of  un- 
used life,  ignoranUy  rash—hanging  all  her  blind 
expectations  on  that  remnant  of  a  human  being  I'* 

Doubtless  the  phrases  which  Deronda*8  medi- 
tation  applied  to  the  bridegroom  were  the  less 
complimentary  for  the  excuses  and  pity  in  which 
it  dad  the  bride.  His  notion  of  Grandcourt  as  a 
**  remnant"  was  founded  on  no  particular  knowl- 
edge,  but  simply  on  the  impression  which  ordina- 
ry polite  intercourse  had  given  him  that  Grand- 
court  had  worn  out  all  his  natural  healthy  interest 
m  things. 

In  general,  one  may  be  sure  that  whenever  a 
marriage  of  any  mark  takes  place,  male  acquaint- 
ances are  likely  to  pity  the  bride,  female  acquaint- 
ances the  brid^room :  each,  it  is  thought,  mi^t 
have  done  better ;  and  especially  where  the  bnde 
is  charming,  young  gentlemen  on  the  scene  are 
apt  to  oondude  that  she  can  have  no  real  attach- 
ment to  a  fellow  so  uninteresting  to  themselves 
as  her  husband,  but  has  married  him  on  other 
grounds.  Who  under  such  droumstanoee  pities 
the  husband  ?  Even  his  female  friends  are  apt 
to  think  his  position  retributive:  he  should  have 
chosen  some  one  dsa  But  perhaps  Deronda  may 
be  excused  that  he-did  not  prepare  any  pity  for 
Grandcourt,  who  had  never  struck  aequaintanoes 
as  likely  to  come  out  of  his  experiences  with  more 
suffering  than  he  inflicted ;  whereas  for  Gwendo- 
len, young,  headlong,  eager  for  pleasure,  fed  with 
the  flattery  which  makes  a  lovely  ffirl  believe  in 
her  divine  right  to  rule— how  quickly  might  life 
turn  from  expectancy  to  a  bitter  sense  of  the  ir- 
remediable I  After  what  he  had  seen  of  her,  he 
must  have  had  rather  dull  feelings  not  to  have 
looked  forward  with  some  interest  to  her  entrance 
into  the  room.  Still,  since  the  honey-moon  was 
already  three  weeks  in  the  distance,  and  Gwen- 
dolen bad  been  enthroned  not  only  at  Ryelands, 
but  at  Diplow,  she  was  likely  to  have  composed 
her  ooontenanoe  with  suitable  manifestation  or 
ooDoealment,  not  being  one  who  would  indulge 
the  curious  by  a  helf^ess  exposure  of  her  feelings. 

A  various  party  had  been  invited  to  meet  £e 
new  oouplec  the  old  aristocracy  was  represented 
by  Lord  and  Lady  Pentreath ;  the  <Ad  oentry  by 
young  Mr.  and  Mrs.  fltabdam,  of  the  Worcester- 
shire branch  of  the  Fitadams;  politics  and  the 
puUio  good,  as  specialijBed  in  the  ckler  interest, 
by  Mr.  Fenn,  member  for  West  Orchards,  accom- 
panied by  his  two  daughtws;  Lady  MalMnger's 
family  by  her  brother,  Mr.  Raymond,  and  his  wife ; 
the  useful  baohek>r  dement  by  Mr.  Sinker,  the 
eminent  counsel,  and  by  Mr.  Yandemoodt,  whose 
•oqnaintaii<^  Sir  Hugo  had  found  pleasant  enough 
at  Leubronn  to  be  adopted  in  Ensland. 

All  had  assembled  in  the  drawmg-roo(n  before 
the  new  couple  appeared.  Meani^e  the  time 
was  being  passed  diiefly  in  noticing  the  children 
— ^varkHis  little  Raymonds,  nephews  and  nieces 


of  Lady  Mallinger's,  with  her  own  three  girls, 
who  were  always  allowed  to  appear  at  this  hour. 
The  scene  was  really  delightful— enlarged  by  full- 
length  portraits  with  deep  backgrounds,  inserted 
in  the  cedar  paneling — surmounted  by  a  ceiling 
that  glowed  with  the  rich  colors  of  the  coats  ol 
arms  ranged  between  the  sockets — ^illuminated 
almost  as  much  by  the  red  fire  of  oak  boughs  as 
by  the  pale  wax-lights— stilled  by  the  deep-piled 
carpet  and  by  the  hi^  English  breeding  that  sub- 
dues all  voices ;  while  the  mixture  of  ages,  from 
the  white-haired  Lord  and  Lady  Poitreath  to  the 
four-year-old  Edgar  Raymond,  gave  a  varied  charm 
to  the  living  groups.  Lady  Mallinger,  with  fair 
matronly  roundness  and  mildly  prominent  blue 
eyes,  moved  about  in  her  black  velvet,  carrying  a 
tiny  white  dog  on  her  arm  as  a  sort  of  finish  to 
her  costume ;  the  children  were  scattered  among 
the  ladies,  while  most  of  the  gentlemen  were 
standing  rather  aloof  conversing  with  that  very 
moderate  vivacity  observable  during  the  long  min- 
utes bdk>re  dinner.  Deronda  was  a  little  out  of 
the  cirde  in  a  dialogue  fixed  upon  him  by  Mr. 
Yandemoodt,  a  man  of  the  best  Dutch  blood  im- 
ported at  the  revolution :  for  the  rest,  one  of  those 
commodious  persons  in  sodety  who  are  nothmg 
particular  themsdves,  but  are  understood  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  best  in  every  department; 
dose-clipped,  pale-eyed,  nonehalant^  as  good  a  foil 
as  could  well  be  found  to  the  intense  coloring 
and  vivid  gravity  of  Deronda. 

He  was  taUdpg  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
whose  appearance  was  being  wdted  for.  Mr. 
Yandemoodt  was  an  industrious  gleaner  of  per- 
sonal details,  and  could  probably  tell  every  thing 
about  a  great  philosopher  or  physicist  except  his 
theories  or  discoveries :  he  was  now  im^dying  that 
he  had  learned  many  facts  about  Grandoourt  since 
meeting  him  at  Leubrcmn. 

'*  Men  who  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  life  donH 
always  end  by  choosing  th&r  wives  so  wdL    He  • 
has  had  rather  an  anecdotic  history^-gone  rather 
deep  into  pleasures,  I  fancy,  lazy  as  he  is.    But 
of  course  you  know  all  about  him." 

**  No,  really,"  said  Deronda.  in  an  indifferent 
tone.  **I  know  little  more  of  him  than  that  he 
is  Sir  Hugo's  nephew." 

But  now  the  door  opened,  and  deferred  any 
satisfaction  of  Mr.  Yandemoodfs  communicative- 
ness. 

The  scene  was  one  to  set  off  any  figure  of  dis- 
tinction that  entered  on  it,  and  certoinly  when 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grandcourt  entered,  no  bwholder 
could  deny  that  their  figures  had  distinction. 
The  bridegroom  had  ndther  more  nor  less  easy 
perfection  of  costume,  neither  more  nor  less  well- 
cut  impassibility  of  face,  than  before  his  mar- 
riage. It  was  to  be  supposed  of  him  that  he 
would  put  up  with  nothing  less  than  the  best  in 
outward  equi{nnent,  wife  induded ;  and  the  wife 
on  his  arm  was  what  he  might  have  been  expect- 
ed to  choose.  '*  By  Geoive,  I  think  she's  hand- 
somer, if  any  thing  1"  said  Mr.  Yandemoodt  And 
Deronda  was  of  the  same  opinion,  but  he  said 
noUiing.  The  white  silk  and  diamonds — ^It  may 
seem  strange,  but  she  did  wear  the  diamonds  on 
her  neck,  in  her  ears,  in  her  haii^-might  have 
something  to  do  with  the  new  imposingness  of 
her  beauty,  which  flashed  on  him  as  more  un- 
questionaUe,  if  not  more  thorou^y  satisfactory, 
Uian  when  he  had  first  seen  her  at  the  gaming 
table.    Some  faces  which  are  peculiar  in  thdr 
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beaaty  are  like  original  works  of  art :  for  the  first 
time  they  are  almost  always  met  with  qaestion. 
But  in  seeing  Gwendolen  at  Diplow,  Deronda  had 
discerned  in  her  more  than  he  had  expected  of 
that  tender  appealing  charm  which  we  call  wom- 
anly. Was  there  any  new  change  since  then? 
He  distrusted  his  impressions ;  but  as  he  saw  her 
receiving  greetings  with  what  seemed  a  proud 
cold  quietude  and  a  superficial  smile,  there  seemed 
to  be  at  work  within  her  the  same  demonic  force 
that  had  possessed  her  when  she  took  him  in  her 
resolute  glance  and  turned  away  a  loser  from  the 
gaming  table.  There  was  no  time  for  more  of  a 
conclusion — ^no  time  even  for  him  to  give  his 
greeting — before  the  summons  to  dinner. 

He  sat  not  far  from  opposite  to  her  at  table, 
and  could  sometimes  hear  what  she  said  in  an- 
swer  to  Sir  Hugo,  who  was  at  his  liveliest  in  con- 
versation with  her ;  but  though  he  looked  toward 
her  with  the  intention  of  bowing,  she  gave  him 
no  opportunity  of  doing  so  for  some  tmie.  At 
last  Sir  Hugo,  who  might  have  imagined  that 
Uiey  had  alr»Eidy  spoken  to  each  other,  said, 
"  Deronda,  you  wUl  like  to  hear  what  Mrs.  Grand- 
court  tells  me  about  your  favorite,  Klesmer." 

Gwendolen's  eyelids  had  been  lowered,  and  De- 
ronda, already  lookmg  at  her,  thought  he  discov- 
ered a  quivering  reluctance  as  she  was  obliged  to 
raise  them  and  return  his  unembarrassed  bow  and 
smile,  her  own  smile  being  one  of  the  lip  merely. 
It  was  but  an  instant,  and  Sir  Hugo  continued 
without  pause, 

**  The  Arrowpoints  have  condoned  the  marriage, 
and  he  is  spending  the  Christmas  with  his  bride 
at  Quetcham.'' 

"  I  suppose  he  will  be  glad  of  it  for  the  sake  of 
his  wife,  else  I  dare  say  he  would  not  have  mind- 
ed keeping  at  a  distance,"  said  Deronda. 

*^It's  a  sort  of  troubadour  story,"  said  Lady 
Pentreath,  an  easy,  deep-voiced  old  lady ;  **  Pm 
glad  to  find  a  little  romance  left  among  us.  I 
think  our  young  people  now  are  getting  too  world- 
ly-wise." 

**  It  shows  the  Arrowpoints'  good  sense,  how- 
ever, to  have  adopted  the  affair,  after  the  fuss  in 
the  papers,"  said  Sir  Hugo.  **  And  disownmg 
yQur  only  child  because  of  a  mitallianee  is  some- 
thing like  disowning  your  one  eye :  every  body 
knows  it's  yours,  and  you  have  no  other  to  make 
an  appearance  with." 

**As  to  meMlUanee,  there's  no  blood  on  any 
side,"  said  Lady  Pentreath.  **01d  Admiral  Ar- 
rowpoint  was  one  of  Nelson's  men,  3rou  know — a 
doctor^s  son.  And  we  all  know  how  the  moth- 
er's money  came." 

**  If  there  were  any  mhalliance  in  the  case,  I 
should  say  it  was  <m  Klesmer's  side,"  said  De- 
ronda. 

**  Ah,  you  think  it  is  a  case  of  the  immortal 
marrying  the  mortal  What  is  your  opinion  ?" 
said  Sir  Hugo,  looking  at  Gwendolen. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  Herr  Klesmer  thinks 
himself  immorUL  But  I  dare  say  his  wife  will 
burn  as  much  mcense  before  him  as  he  requires," 
said  Gwendolen.  She  had  recovered  any  com- 
posure that  she  might  have  lost 

"  Don't  you  approve  of  a  wife  burning  incense 
before  her  husband  ?"  said  Sir  Hugo,  wHh  an  air 
of  jocoseness. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Gwendolen,  "  if  it  were  only  to 
make  others  believe  in  him."  She  paused  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  said,  with  more  gayety,  "  When 


Herr  Klesmer  admires  his  own  genius,  it  will  take 
off  some  of  the  absurdity  if  his  wife  says  Amen." 

"  Klesmer  is  no  favorite  of  yours,  I  see,"  said 
Sir  Hugo. 

"  I  thmk  very  highly  of  him,  I  assure  you," 
sdd  Gwendolen.  **His  genius  is  quite  above 
my  judgment,  and  I  know  him  to  be  exceedingly 
generous." 

She  spoke  with  the  sudden  seriousness  which 
is  often  meant  to  correct  an  unfair  or  indiscreet 
sally,  having  a  bitterness  against  Klesmer  in  her 
secret  soul  which  she  knew  herself  unable  to  jus- 
tify. Deronda  was  wondering  what  be  should 
have  thought  of  her  if  he  had  never  heart!  of  her 
before :  probably  that  she  put  on  a  little  hardness 
and  defiance  by  way  of  concealing  some  painful 
consciousnes8---if,  indeed,  he  could  imagine  her 
manners  otherwise  than  in  the  light  of  his  sus- 
picion. But  why  did  she  not  recognize  him  with 
more  friendliness  ? 

Sir  Hugo,  by  way  of  chan^g  the  subject,  said 
to  her,  **  Is  not  this  a  beautiful  room  ?  It  was 
part  of  the  refectory  of  the  Abb^.  There  was 
a  division  made  by  those  pillars  and  the  three 
arches,  and  afterward  they  were  built  up.  Else 
it  was  half  as  large  again  originally.  .There  used 
to  be  rows  of  Benedictines  mtting  where  we  are 
sitting.  Suppose  we  were  suddenly  to  see  the 
lights  burning  low  and  the  ghosts  of  the  old 
monks  rising  behind  all  our  chairs  1" 

**  Please  don't  1"  said  Gwendolen,  with  a  play- 
ful shudder.  "  It  is  very  nice  to  oome  after  an- 
cestors and  monks,  but  they  should  know  their 
pUu^es  and  keep  under.ground.  I  should  be  rath- 
er frightened  to  go  about  this  house  all  alone.  I 
suppose  the  old  gen^ratioiiB  must  be  angry  with 
us  because  we  have  altered  things  so  much.** 

^*  Oh,  the  ghosts  must  be  of  all  political  par- 
ties," said  Sir  Hugo.  ''And  those  fellows  who 
wanted  to  change  things  while  they  lived,  and 
couldn't  do  it,  must  be  on  our  side.  But  if  you 
would  not  like  to  go  over  the  house  alone,  you 
will  like  to  go  in  company,  I  hope.  Yoo  and 
Grandoourt  ought  to  see  it  all  And  we  will  aak 
Deronda  to  go  round  with  us.  He  is  more  learn- 
ed about  it  tnan  I  am."  The  Baronet  was  in  the 
most  complaisant  of  humors. 

Gwendolen  stole  a  glance  at  Deronda,  who  must 
have  heard  what  Sir  Hugo  said,  for  he  had  his 
face  turned  toward  them  helping  himself  to  an 
entrie  ;  but  he  looked  as  impassive  as  a  picture. 
At  the  notion  of  Deronda's  showing  her  and 
Grandoourt  the  place  which  was  to  be  theirs,  and 
which  she  with  painful  emphasis  remembered 
might  have  been  his  (perhaps,  if  others  had  act- 
ed differently),  certain  thoughts  had  riished  in 
— thoughts  often  repeated  within  her,  but  now 
returning  on  an  occasion  embarrassingly  new; 
and  she  was  conscious  of  something  furdve  and 
awkward  in  her  glance,  which  Sir  Hugo  must  have 
noLk^d,  Witb  her  tistj*!  pe*tdiije»»  of  rcMrtirrn' 
aguiTJ^t  betriiyal,  she  Skitd,  pluyfully,  *'  Voa  dimH 
know  how  tiiucb  [  ajn  afraid  of  Mr.  D»rmida," 

*' How's  that?  Becaufle  you  think  him  to© 
learned  ?"  mid  Sir  Uu^,  whom  the  fiecaliarity  of 
h(?p  pliinw  had  not  cet^ped. 

*'  No.  It  i^  evier  sinoe  I  first  saw  blm  «i  L«o- 
brotin.  Becnuse  when  he  cfame  to  lock  on  at  th« 
rwnl^Mto  table,  I  bojran  to  loec.  He  osJrt.  an  «vil 
eye  on  my  play.  He  didn't  approv*  \L  Hft  !sa^ 
told  me  eo.  And  tiovr  what4^v6r  I  do  b<»fafQ  hkn^ 
I  am  aftaid  be  will  cast  Mi  mUe^^  upon  It^ 
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**  Gad !  rm  rather  afraid  of  him  myself  when 
be  doesnH  approTe,*'  said  Sir  Hugo,  glancing  at 
Deronda ;  and  then  turning  his  face  toward  Owen- 
doksi,  he  said,  less  audibly,  **  I  don't  think  ladies 
genmlly  object  to  have  his  eyes  upon  them.'* 
The  Banmet's  small  chronic  complaint  of  face- 
tiousness  was  at  this  moment  almost  as  annoying 
to  Gwendolen  as  it  often  was  to  Deronda. 

**'  I  object  to  any  eyes  that  are  critical,''  she 
said,  in  a  cool  high  yoice,  with  a  turn  of  her  neck. 
^  Are  there  many  of  these  old  rooms  left  in  the 
Abbey?" 

**  Not  many.  There  is  a  fine  cloistered  court 
with  a  long  gallery  abore  it  But  the  finest  bit 
of  all  is  turned  into  stables.  It  is  part  of  the 
old  church.  When  I  improved  the  place  I  made 
the  most  *of  every  other  bit;  but  it  was  out  of  my 
reach  to  change  the  stables,  so  the  horses  have 
the  benefit  of  the  fine  okl  choir.  Tou  must  go 
and  see  it" 

**  I  shall  like  to  see  the  horses  as  well  as  the 
boikling,"  said  Gwendolen. 

**(Hi,  I  have  no  stud  to  speak  of.  Grandcourt 
will  look  with  contempt  at  my  horses,"  said  Sir 
Huga  ^  Fve  given  up  hunting,  and  go  on  in  a 
jog-trot  way,  as  becomes  an  old  gentleman  with 
daughters.  The  fact  is,  I  went  in  for  doing  too 
muSi  at  thk  place.  We  all  lived  at  Diplow  for 
two  years  while  the  alterations  were  going  on. 
Do  you  like  Diplow  r* 

^  Not  particuhirly,"  said  Gwendolen,  with  in- 
difloenoe.  One  would  have  thought  that  the 
young  lady  had  all  her  life  had  more  family  seats 
than  she  cared  to  go  to. 

«"  Ah !  it  wiU  not  do  after  Ryelands,"  said  Sir 
Hugo,  well  pleased.  **  Grandcourt,  I  know,  took 
it  for  the  sake  of  the  huntmg.  But  he  found 
something  so  much  better  there,"  added  the  Bar- 
onet, lowering  his  voice, "  that  he  might  well  pre- 
fer it  to  any  other  place  in  the  worid." 

^  It  has  one  attraction  for  me,"  said  Gwendo- 
len, passing  over  this  compliment  with  a  chill 
smile,  **  that  it  is  within  reach  of  Offendene." 

'^I  understand  that,"  said  Sir  Hugo,  and  then 
let  the  subject  drop. 

What  amiable  baronet  can  escape  the  effect  of 
a  strong  desire  for  a  particular  possession  f  ^ 
Hugo  would  have  been  glad  that  Grandcourt, 
with  or  without  reason,  should  prefer  any  other 
place  to  Diplow;  but  inasmuch  as  in  the  pure 
process  of  wishing  we  can  always  make  the  con- 
<fition8  of  our  gratification  benevolent,  he  did 
wish  that  Grandcourt's  convenient  di^ust  for 
Diplow  should  not  be  associated  wiUi  his  mar- 
riaige  of  Uiis  very  chamung  bride.  Gwendolen 
was  much  to  the  Baronet's  taste,  but,  as  he  ob- 
served afterward  to  Lady  Mallinger,  he  should 
never  have  taken  her  for  a  young  girl  who  had 
married  beyond  her  expectations. 

Deronda  had  not  heard  much  of  this  conversa- 
tion, having  given  his  attention  elsewhere,  but 
the  glimpees  he  had  of  Gwendolen's  manner  deep- 
ened the  impression  that  it  had  something  newly 
artifioiaL 

Later,  in  the  drawing-room,  Deronda,  at  some- 
body's request,  sat  down  to  the  piano  and  sang. 
Afterward  Mrs.  Kaymond  took  his  place ;  and  on 
rising  he  observed  that  Gwendolen  had  left  her 
seat,  and  had  come  to  this  end  of  the  room,  as  if 
to  Haten  nH>re  fully,  but  was  now  standing  with 
her  back  to  every  one,  apparently  contemplating 
a  fine  oowled  head  carved  in  ivory  which  hung 


over  a  small  table.  He  longed  to  go  to  her  and 
speak.  Why  should  he  not  obey  such  an  im- 
pulse, as  he  would  have  done  toward  any  other 
lady  in  the  room?  Tet  he  hesitated  some  mo- 
ments, observing  Uie  graceful  lines  of  her  back, 
but  not  moving. 

If  you  have  any  reason  for  not  indulging  a 
wish  to  speak  to  a  fair  woman,  it  is  a  bad  plan 
to  look  long  at  her  back :  the  wish  to  see  what 
it  screens  becomes  the  stronger.  There  may  be 
a  very  sweet  smile  on  the  ouier  side.  Deronda 
ended  by  gohig  to  the  end  of  the  small  table,  at 
right  angles  to  Gwendolen's  position ;  but  before 
he  could  speak  she  had  turned  on  him  no  smile, 
but  such  an  appealing  look  of  sadness,  so  utterly 
different  from  the  dSll  effort  of  her  recognition 
at  table,  that  his  speech  was  checked.  For  what 
was  an  appreciable  space  of  time  to  both,  though 
the  observation  of  c^ers  could  not  have  meas- 
ured it,  they  looked  at  each  other — she  seeming 
to  take  the  deep  rest  of  confession,  he  with  an 
answering  depth  of  sympathy  that  neutralised 
other  feeungs. 

^  Will  you  not  jdn  in  the  music  ?"  he  said,  by 
way  of  meeting  the  necessity  for  speech. 

That  her  look  of  confession  had  been  involun- 
tary was  shown  by  that  just  peroq>tible  shake 
and  change  of  oountenanoe  with  whidi  she  roused 
herself  to  reply,  calmly,  **I  join  in  it  by  Ustening. 
I  am  fond  of  music." 

**  Are  you  not  a  musician  ?" 

'*  I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  time  to  music. 
But  I  have  not  talent  enough  to  make  it  worth 
while.    I  shall  never  sing  again." 

"  But  if  you  are  fond  of  music,  it  will  always 
be  worth  while  in  private,  for  your  own  delight 
I  make  it  a  virtue  to  be  content  with  my  middlmg- 
ness,"  said  Deronda,  smiUng ;  ^  it  is  always  par- 
donable, so  that  one  does  not  ask  others  to  take 
it  for  superiority." 

"  I  can  not  imitate  you,"  said  Gwendolen,  re- 
covering her  tone  of  artificial  vivacity.  '*  To  be 
middling  with  me  is  another  phrase  for  being  dull 
And  the  worst  fault  I  have  to  find  with  the  world 
is  that  it  is  dulL  Do  yon  know,  I  am  g(dng  to 
justify  gambling  in  spite  of  you.  It  is  a  refuge 
from  dullness." 

'*  I  don't  admit  the  justification,"  said  Deronda. 
*<  I  think  what  we  call  the  dullness  of  things  is  a 
disease  in  ourselves.  Else  how  could  any  one 
find  an  intense  interest  in  life  ?    And  many  do." 

''Ah,  I  see  I  The  fault  I  find  in  the  world  is 
my  own  fault,"  said  Gwendolen,  smiling  at  him. 
Then,  after  a  moment,  looking  up  at  the  ivory 
again,  she  said,  *'  Do  you  never  find  fault  with  the 
world  or  with  others  ?" 

'*  Oh  yes.    When  I  am  in  a  grambling  mood." 

**And  hate  people?  Confess  you  hate  them 
when  they  stand  in  your  way — ^when  their  gain  is 
your  loss  ?    That  is  your  own  phrase,  you  know." 

"  We  are  often  standing  in  each  other's,  way 
when  we  can't  help  it  I  think  it  is  stupid  to 
hate  people  on  that  ground." 

*'  But  if  they  injure  you  and  could  have  helped 
it  ?"  said  Gwendolen,  with  a  hard  intensity  un- 
accountable in  incidental  talk  like  this. 

Deronda  wondered  at  her  choice  of  subjects. 
A  painful  impression  arrested  his  answer  a  mo- 
ment, but  at  last  he  said,  with  a  graver,  deeper 
intonation,  **  Why,  then,  after  all,  I  prefer  my 
place  to  theirs." 

^  There  I  believe  you  are  righty'lsaid  Gwendo- 
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len,  with  a  sudden  little  laugh,  and  turned  to  join 
the  group  at  the  piano. 

Deronda  looked  round  for  Orandoourt,  wonder- 
ing whether  he  followed  his  bride*8  movements 
with  any  attention ;  but  it  was  rather  undiscem- 
ing  in  him  to  suppose  that  he  could  find  out  the 
fact.  Grandcourt  had  a  delnsive  mode  of  ob- 
serving whatever  had  an  interest  for  him,  which 
could  be  surpassed  by  no  sleepy-eyed  animal  on 
the  watch  for  prey.  At  that  moment  he  was 
plunged  in  the  depth  of  an  easy-chair,  being 
talked  to  by  Mr.  Vandemoodt,  who  apparently 
thought  the  acquaintance  of  such  a  bridegroom 
worth  cultivating ;  and  an  incautious  person 
might  have  suppwed  it  safe  to  tel^raph  secrets 
in  front  of  him,  the  common  prejudice  being 
that  your  quick  observer  is  one  whose  eyes  have 
quick  movements.  Not  at  all  If  you  want  a 
respectable  witness  who  will  see  nothing  incon- 
venient, choose  a  vivacious  gentleman,  very  much 
on  the  alert,  with  two  eyes  wide  open,  a  glass  in 
one  of  them,  and  an  entire  impartiality  as  to  the 
purpose  of  looking.  If  Grandcourt  cared  to  keep 
any  one  under  his  power,  he  saw  them  out  of  the 
comers  of  his  long  narrow  eyes,  and  if  they  went 
behind  him,  he  had  a  constructive  process  by 
which  he  knew  what  they  were  doing  there.  He 
knew  perfectly  well  where  his  wife  was,  and  how 
she  was  behaving.  Was  he  going  to  be  a  jealous 
husband  f  Deronda  imaging  that  to  be  likely ; 
but  his  imagination  was  as  much  astray  about 
Grandcourt  as  it  would  have  been  about  an  unex- 
plored continent  where  all  the  species  were  pe- 
culiar. He  did  not  conceive  that  he  himself  was 
a  likely  object  of  jealousy,  or  that  he  should  give 
any  pretext  for  it ;  but  the  suspicion  that  a  wife 
is  not  happy  naturally  leads  one  to  speculate  on 
the  husband's  private  deportment ;  and  Deronda 
found  himself  after  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  in 
the  rather  ludicrous  position  of  sitting  up  severe- 
ly holding  a  Hebrew  grrammar  in  his  hands  (for 
somehow,  in  deference  to  Mordecai,  he  had  begun 
to  study  Hebrew),  with  the  consciousness  that  he 
had  been  in  that  attitude  nearly  an  hour,  and  had 
thought  of  nothing  but  Gwendolen  and  her  hus- 
band. To  be  an  unusual  young  man  means  for 
the  most  part  to  get  a  difficult  mastery  over  the 
usual,  which  is  often  like  the  sprite  of  ill  luck 
you  pack  up  your  goods  to*  escape  from,  and  see 
grinning  at  you'from  the  top  of  your  luggage  van. 
The  peculiarities  of  Deronda's  nature  had  been 
acutely  toudied  by  the  brief  incidents  and  words 
which  made  the  histoiy  of  his  intercourse  with 
Gwendolen ;  and  this  evening's  slight  addition  had 
given  them  an  importunate  recurrence.  It  was 
not  vanity — ^it  was  ready  sympathy— that  had 
made  him  aHve  to  a  certain  appealingness  In  her 
behavior  toward  Um;  and  the  difficulty  with 
which  she  had  seemed  to  raise  her  eyes  to  bow 
to  him,  in  the  first  instance,  was  to  be  interpreted 
now  by  that  unmistakable  look  of  involuntary 
confidence  which  she  had  afterward  turned  on  him 
under  the  consciousness  of  his  approach. 

*' What  is  the  use  of  it  all?*'  thought  Deronda, 
as  he  threw  down  his  grammar,  and  began  to 
undress.  "I  can't  do  any  thing  to  help  her — 
nobody  can — if  she  has  found  out  her  mistake  al- 
ready. And  it  seems  to  me  that  she  has  a  dreary 
lack  of  the  ideas  that  might  help  her.  Strange 
and  piteous  to  think  what  a  centre  of  wretdi^- 
ness  a  delicate  piece  of  human  flesh  like  that 
Boight  be,  wrapped  round  with  fine  raiment,  her 


ears  pierced  for  gems,  her  head  held  loftily,  her 
mouth  all  smiling  pretense,  the  poor  soul  within 
her  sitting  in  sick  distaste  of  all  things!  But 
what  do  I  know  of  her  ?  There  may  be  a  demon 
in  her  to  match  the  worst  husband,  for  what  I 
can  telL  She  was  clearly  an  ill-educated,  woiid- 
ly  giri :  perhaps  shQ  Is  a  coquette.** 

This  last  reflection,  not  much  believed  in,  was 
a  self -administered  dose  of  caution,  prompted 
partly  l^  ^  Hugo's  much-contemned  ^king  an 
the  subject  of  Station.  Deronda  resolved  not 
to  volunteer  any  tSte-d4Ste  with  Gwendolen  during 
the  few  days  of  her  stay  at  the  Abbey ;  and  be 
was  capable  of  keeping  a  resolve  in  spite  of  much 
inclination  to  the  contrary. 

But  a  man  can  not  resolve  about  a  womanV 
actions,  least  of  all  about  those  of  a  woman  like 
Gwendolen,  in  whose  nature  there  was  a  oom- 
bination  of  proud  reserve  with  rashness,  of  per- 
ilously poised  terror  with  defiance,  which  a^Ax 
alternately  flatter  and  disappoint  control  few 
words  could  less  represent  her  than  ^coquette.*' 
She  had  a  native  love  of  homage,  and  belief  in 
her  own  power ;  but  no  cold  artifice  for  the  sake 
of  enslaving.  And  the  poor  thing's  belief  in  her 
power,  with  her  other  dreams  before  marriage, 
had  often  to  be  thrust  aside  now  like  the  toys  of 
a  sick  child,  which  it  looks  at  with  duU  eyea,  and 
has  no  heart  to  play  with,  however  it  may  tiy. 

The  next  day  at  lunch  Sir  Hugo  said  to  her, 
**  The  thaw  has  gone  on  like  mapc,  and  it's  so 
pleasant  out-of-doors  just  now — shall  we  go  and 
see  the  stables  and  the  other  old  bits  ab^  the 
phu»?" 

"  Yes,  pray,"  said  Gwendolen.  "  You  will  Vkje 
to  see  the  stables,  Henleigh  ?"  she  added,  looking 
at  her  husband. 

**  Uncommonly,"  said  Grandcourt,  with  an  in- 
difference which  seemed  to  give  irony  to  the  word, 
as  he  returned  her  look.  It  was  the  dm  time 
Deronda  had  seen  them  speak  to  each  other  einoe 
their  arrival,  and  he  thought  their  exchange  of 
looks  as  cold  and  official  as  if  it  had  been  a  cere- 
mony to  keep  up  a  charter.  Still,  the  Bnglisfa 
fondness  for  reserve  wiH  account  for  much  nega- 
tion; and  Grandconrt^s  manners  with  an  extra 
veil  of  reserve  over  them  might  be  expected  to 
present  the  extreme  type  of  the  national  taste. 

**  Who  else  is  indin^  to  make  the  tour  of  the 
house  and  premises?"  said  Sir  Huga  **The  la- 
dies must  mufSe  themselves :  there  is  only  just 
about  tune  to  do  it  well  before  sunset  You  will 
go,  Dan,  won't  you  ?" 

**  Oh  yes,"  said  Deronda,  carelessly,  knowing 
that  Sir  Hugo  would  think  any  excuse  diBobBging. 

^  All  meet  in  the  library,  then,  when  tbey  are 
ready — say,  in  half  an  hour,"  said  the  Baranet 
Gwendolen  made  herself  ready  with  wonderful 
quickness,  and  in  ten  minutes  came  down  Into 
the  library  in  her  sables,  plume,  and  little  thick 
boots.  As  soon  as  she  entered  the  room  she  was 
aware  that  some  one  else  was  there :  it  was  pre- 
cisely what  she  had  hoped  for.  Deronda  was 
standing  with  his  back  toward  her  at  the  far  end 
of  the  room,  and  was  looking  over  a  newspaper. 
How  oouM  little  thick  boots  make  any  noise  oo 
an  Axminster  carpet?  And  to  cough  would  have 
seemed  an  intended  signaling,  which  her  pride 
could  not  condescend  to ;  also,  she  felt  bashfol 
about  walking  up  to  him  and  letting  him  know 
that  she  was  there,  though  it  was  her  hnogMr  to 
speak  to  him  which  had  set  her  hnatfiatinu,  «b 
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constmoCing  this  chance  of  finding  him,  and  had 
made  her  hony  down,  as  birds  hover  near  the 
water  which  thej  dare  not  drink.  Always  un- 
easily dabioos  about  his  opinion  of  her,  she  felt 
a  peculiar  anxiety  to-day,  lest  he  might  tiiink  of 
her  with  contempt,  as  one  triumphanUy  conscious 
of  being  Qrandconrt's  wife,  the  future  lady  of  this 
domain.  It  was  her  habitual  effort  now  to  mag- 
nify the  satisfactions  of  her  pride,  on  which  she 
nourished  her  strength ;  but  somehow  Deronda's 
being  there  disturbed  them  all.  There  was  not 
the  ndntest  touch  of  coquetry  in  the  attitude  of 
her  mind  toward  him;  he  was  unique  to  her 
among  men,  because  he  had  impressed  her  as  be- 
ing not  her  admirer  but  her  superior:  in  some 
mysterious  way  he  was  beoommg  a  part  of  her 
conscience,  as  one  woman  whose  nature  is  an  ob- 
ject of  reverential  belief  may  beoome  a  new  con- 
Bdence  to  a  man. 

And  now  he  would  not  look  round  and  find  out 
that  she  was  there  I  The  paper  oraokled  in  his 
hand,  his  head  rose  and  sank,  exploring  those 
stupid  columns,  and  he  was  evidently  stroking  his 
beard,  as  if  this  world  were  a  very  easy  affair  to 
her.  Of  course  all  the  rest  of  the  company  would 
soon  be  down,  and  the  opportunity  of  her  saying 
something  tp  efface  her  fiippancy  of  the  evening 
before  would  be  quite  gone.  She  felt  sick  with 
irritation— so  fast  do  young  creatures  like  her  ab- 
sorb misery  through  invisible  suckers  of  their 
own  fancies— and  her  face  had  gatiiered  that  pe- 
culiar expresrion  which  comes  with  a  mortifica- 
tion to  which  tears  are  forbidden. 

At  kst  he  threw  down  the  paper  and  turned 
round. 

^  Oh,  yon  are  there  already,^  he  said,  coming 
forward  a  step  or  two.  **I  must  go  and  put  on 
my  coaf 

He  turned  aside  and  walked  out  of  the  room. 
This  was  behaving  quite  badly.  Mere  politeness 
would  have  made  him  stay  to  exchange  some 
words  before  leaving  her  alone.  It  was  true  that 
Grandoourt  came  in  with  Sir  Hugo  immediately 
after,  sb  that  the  words  must  have  been  too  few 
to  be  worth  any  thing.  As  it  was,  they  saw  him 
walktog  from  the  libraiy  door. 

**  A — you  look  rather  ill,'*  said  Grandoourt,  go- 
mg  stra^ht  up  to  her,  standing  in  front  of  her, 
and  lookmg  into  her  eyes.  "  Do  you  feel  equal 
to  the  walkr 

*^  Yes,  I  shaU  like  it,''  said  Gwendolen,  without 
the  subtest  movement,  except  ihrn  of  the  lips. 

^  We  could  put  off  going  over  the  house,  you 
know,  and  only  go  out-of-(k>orB,"  said  Sir  Hugo, 
kindly,  while  Grandoourt  turned  aside. 

'*  Oh  dear  no  f  said  Gwendolen,  speaking  with 
determination ;  *Uet  us  put  off  nothing.  I  want 
a  kmg  walk." 

The  rest  of  the  walkkg  party— two  ladies  and 
two  gentlemen  besides  Deronda--4iad  now  assem- 
bled; and  Gwendolen,  rallying,  went  with  due 
cheerfulness  by  the  side  of  Sur  Hugo,  paying  ap- 
parently an  equal  attention  to  the  commentaries 
beronda  was  called  upon  to  give  on  ^e  various 
architectaral  fragments,  and  to  Sr  Hugo's  rea- 
sons for  not  attemptoig  to  remedy  the  mixture  of 
the  undisguised  modem  with  the  antique— which, 
in  his  opinion,  only  made  the  place  the  more  truly 
histotieal.  On  their  way  to  the  butteiy  and  kitch- 
en they  took  Uie  outside  of  the  house,  and  paused 
before  a  beautiful  pointed  doorway,  which  was 
the  only  old  remnant  in  the  east  front 


*'  Well,  now,  to  my  mmd,"  said  Sir  Hugo,  "^  that 
is  more  interesting  standing  as  it  is  in  the  middle 
of  what  is  frankly  four  centuries  later,  than  if  the 
whole  front  had  been  dressed  up  in  a  pretense  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Additions  ought  to  smack 
of  the  time  when  they  are  made,  and  cany  the 
stamp  of  their  period.  I  wouldn^t  destroy  any 
old  bits,  but  that  notion  of  reproducing  the  old  is 
a  mistake,  I  think.  At  least,  if  a  man  likes  to  do 
it,  he  must  pay  for  his  whi^le.  Besides,  inhere 
are  you  to  stop  along  that  road — ^making  loop- 
holes where  you  don't  want  to  peep,  and  so  on  ? 
Tou  may  as  well  ask  me  to  wear  out  the  stones 
with  kneeling;  eh,  Grandoourt?" 

**  A  confounded  nuisanoe,"  drawled  Grandoourt. 
'*  I  hate  feUows  wanting  to  howl  litanies-— «cting 
the  greatest  bores  that  have  ever  existed." 

**  Well,  yes,  that's  what  their  romanticism  must 
come  to,"  said  Sir  Hugo,  in  a  tone  of  confidential 
assent — **  that  is,  if  they  carry  it  out  k>gically." 

**  I  think  that  way  of  arguing  against  a  course 
because  it  may  be  ridden  down  to  an  absurdity 
would  soon  bring  life  to  a  stand-still,"  said  De- 
ronda.  **It  is  not  the  logic  of  human  action, 
but  of  a  roasting-jack,  that  must  go  on  to  the 
last  turn  when  it  has  been  onoe  wound  up.  We 
can  do  nothing  safely  without  some  judgment  as 
to  where  we  are  to  stop." 

<*  I  find  the  rule  of  the  pocket  the  best  guide," 
said  Sir  Hugo,  laughingly.  "And  as  for  most  of 
your  new-old  building,  you  had  need  hire  men  to 
scratch  and  chip  it  tSl  over  artistically  to  give  it 
an  elderly-looking  surface ;  which  at  the  present 
rate  of  labor  would  not  answer." 

**Do  you  want  to  keep  up  the  old  fashions, 
then,  Mr.  Deronda  V*  said  Gwendolen,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  freedom  of  grouping  to  fall  back 
a  little,  while  Sir  Hugo  and  Grandoourt  went  on. 
•  "Some  of  them.  I  dont  see  why  we  should 
not  use  our  choice  there  as  we  do  c^where,  or 
why  either  age  or  novelty  by  itself  is  an  argument 
for  or  against  To  delight  in  doing  things  be- 
cause our  f  aUiers  did  Uiem  is  good  if  it  shuts  out 
nothing  better ;  it  enlarges  the  range  of  affection, 
and  affection  is  the  broadest  basis  ^  good  in  life." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  said  Gwendolen,  with  a  little 
surprise.  "  I  should  have  thought  you  cared  most 
abcwt  ideas,  knowledge,  wisdom,  and  all  that" 

"  But  to  care  about  than  is  a  sort  of  affection," 
said  Deronda,  smiling  at  her  sudden  tunveii. 
"  Oall  it  attaofamei^  interest,  willingness  to  bear 
a  great  deal  for  the  sake  of  being  with  them  and 
saving  them  from  injury.  Of  course  it  makes  a 
difference  if  the  objects  of  interest  are  human 
beings ;  but  generally  in  all  deep  affections  the 
objects  are  a  mixture — half  persons  and  half 
ideas  —  sentiments  and  affections  flow  in  to- 
gether." 

"I  wonder  whether  I  understand  that,"  said 
Gwendolen,  putting  up  her  chin  in  her  old  saucy 
manner.  "  I  believe  I  am  not  very  affectionate ; 
perhaps  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  don't  see  much  good  in  life." 

"No,  I  did  Mol  mean  to  tell  you  that;  but  I 
admit  that  I  should  tiihik  it  true  if  I  believed 
what  you  say  of  yourself,"  said  Deronda,  gravely. 

Here  Sir  Hugo  and  Grandoourt  turned  round 
and  paused. 

"  I  never  can  get  Mr.  Deronda  to  pay  me  a  com- 
pliment," said  Gwendolen.  "  I  have  quite  a  cu- 
riosity  to  see  whether  a  little  flattery  can  be  ex- 
tracted from  him."  ^-^  ^ 
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**  Ah  !**  said  Sir  Hugo,  glancing  at  Deranda, 
'*  the  fact  is,  it  is  hopel^  to  flatter  a  bride.  We 
give  it  up  in  despair.  She  has  been  so  fed  on 
sweet  speeches  that  everj  thing  we  say  seems 
tasteless." 

^  Quite  true,"  said  Gwendolen,  bending  her 
head  and  smiling.  **  Mr.  Grandconrt  won  me  by 
neatly  turned  compliments.  If  there  had  been 
one  word  out  of  place,  it  would  baye  been  fatal" 

**  Qo  you  hear  that  ?"  said  Sir  Hugo,  looking  at 
the  husband. 

^^Tes,"  said  Grandcourt^  without  change  of 
countenance.  **  It  is  a  deuoedly  hard  thmg  to 
keep  up,  though." 

All  this  seemed  to  Sii:  Hugo  a  natural  playful- 
ness between  such  a  husband  and  wife ;  but  De- 
ronda  wondered  at  the  misleading  alternations  in 
Gwendolen's  manner,  which  at  one  moment  seem- 
ed to  inyite  sympathy  by  child-like  indiscretion, 
at*  another  to  repel  it  by  proud  concealment.  He 
tried  to  keep  out  of  her  way  by  devoting  him- 
self to  Miss  Juliet  Fenn,  a  young  lady  whose 
profile  had  been  so  un&vorably  decided  by  cir- 
cumstances over  which  she  had  no  control  that 
Gwendolen  some  months  ago  had  felt  it  impos- 
sible to  be  jealous  of  her.  Nevertheless,  when 
they  were  seeing  the  kitchen — a  part  of  the  orig- 
inal building  in  perfect  preservation — the  depth  of 
sihadow  in  the  niches  of  the  stone  walls  and  groined 
vault,  the  play  of  light  from  the  huge  glowmg  fire 
<m  polished  tin,  brass,  and  copper,  &  fine  rea- 
onanoe  that  came  with  every  sound  of  voice  or 
metal,  were  all  spoiled  for  Gwendolen,  and  Sir 
Hugo's  speech  about  them  was  made  rather  im- 
portunate, because  Deronda  was  disooursine  to 
the  other  ladies  and  k^t  at  a  distanoe  from  ner. 
It  did  not  signify  that  the  other  gentlemen  took 
the  opportunity  of  being  near  her :  of  what  use 
in  the  worid  was  their  admirati<m  while  she  had 
an  uneasy  sense  that  there  was  some  standard  in 
Deronda's  mind  which  measured  her  into  little- 
ness? Mr.  Vandemoodt,  who  had  the  mania  of 
always  describing  one  thing  while  you  were  look- 
ing  at  another,  was  quite  intolerable  with  his  in- 
sistence on  Lord  Blough's  Idtcheii,  which  he  had 
seen  in  the  north. 

'*  Pray  don't  ask  us  to  see  two  kitchens  at  onoe. 
It  makes  the  heat  double.  I  must  really  go  out 
of  it,"  she  cried  at  last,  marching  resolutely  into 
the  open  air,  and  leaving  the  others  in  the  rear. 
Grandcourt  was  already  out,  and  as  she  joined 
him  he  said, 

**  I  wondered  how  long  you  meant  to  stay  in 
that  damned  place" — one  of  the  freedoms  he 
had  assumed  as  a  husband  being  the  use  of  his 
strongest  epithets.  Gwendolen,  turning  to  see 
the  rest  of  the  party  approach,  said, 

'*It  was  certainly  rather  too  warm  in  one's 
wraps." 

lliey  walked  on  the  gravel  across  a  green  oourt, 
where  the  snow  still  lay  in  islets  on  the  grass,  and 
in  masses  on  the  boug^  of  the  great  cedar  and  the 
crenelated  coping  of  the  stone  walls,  and  then 
into  a  larger  court,  where  there  was  another  ce- 
dar, to  find  the  beautiful  choir  long  ago  turned 
into  stables,  in  the  first  instance  perhaps  after  an 
impromptu  fashion  by  troopers,  who  had  a  pious 
satisfaction  in  insulting  the  priests  of  Baal  and 
the  images  of  Ashtaroth,  the  queen  of  heaven. 
The  exterior — its  west  end,  save  for  the  stable 
door,  walled  in  with  brick  and  covered  with  ivy — 
was  much  defaced,  maimed  of  finial  and  gargoyle, 


the  friable  limesUme  broken  and  fretted,  and 
lending  its  soft  gray  to  a  powdery  dark  lichen; 
the  long  windows,  too,  were  filled  in  with  brick 
as  far  as  the  springing  of  the  arches,  the  broad 
clear-story  windows  with  wire  or  ventUattng 
blinds.  With  the  low  wintry  afternoon  sun  upbo 
it,  sending  shadows  from  the  oedar  bougjba,  and 
lighting  up  the  touches  of  snow  renuuning  on 
every  ied^  it  had  still  a  scarcely  dif^rbed  as- 
pect of  antique  solemnity,  whidi  gave  the  scene 
in  the  interior  rather  a  startling  eifeot;  thoo^ 
ecclesiastical  or  reverential  indignation  apart,  the 
eyes  could  hardly  help  dwelling  with  pleasure  on 
its  piquant  pioturesqueness.  fiaoh  finely  arched 
chapel  was  turned  into  a  stall,  where  in  the  dusty 
gla^ng  of  the  windows  there  still  gleamed  patches 
of  crimson,  orange,  blue,  and  palest  violet ;  for 
the  rest,  the  choir  had  been  gutted,  the  floor  lev- 
eled,  paved,  and  drained  acoordilig  to  the  most 
approved  fashion,  and  a  line  of  loose  boxes  erect- 
ed in  the  middle :  a  boH  light  fell  from  the  up^ 
per  windows  on  sleek  brown  or  gray  flanks  and 
haunches ;  on  mild  equine  faces  looking  out  with 
active  nostrils  over  the  varnished  brown  board- 
ing;  on  the  hay  hanging  from  racks  where  the 
samts  onoe  k>oked  down  from  the  altarpleoes, 
and  on  the  pale  golden  straw  scarred  or  m 
heaps ;  on  a  little  white-and-llver-oolored  spaniel 
making  his  bed  <m  the  back  of  an  ekleriy  nadL- 
ney,  and  oo  four  ancient  angels,  still  showing 
signs  of  devotion  like  mutilated  martyr»— whSe 
over  all,  the  grand  pointed  roof,  untoudied  by  re- 
forming wash,  showed  its  lines  and  colon  mys- 
teriously through  vdling  shadow  and  cobweb, 
and  a  hoof  now  and  then  striking  against  the 
boards  seemed  to  fill  the  vauH  with  thunder, 
while  outside  there  was  the  answering  bay  of  the 
blood-hounds. 

*'  Oh,  this  is  glorious  1"  Gwendolen  burst  forth, 
in  f orgetfulness  of  every  thing  but  the  immediate 
impression :  there  had  been  a  little  intoxication 
for  her  in  the  grand  spaces  of  courts  and  build- 
ing, and  the  fact  of  h^  being  an  important  per- 
son among  them.  **  This  if  glorious  I  OiJy  I 
wish  there  were  a  horse  in  ewerj  one  of  the 
boxes.  I  would  ten  times  rather  have  these  sta- 
bles than  those  at  Byelands." 

But  she  had  no  sooner  said  this  th^  some 
consciousness  arrested  her,  and  involuntarily  she 
turned  her  eyes  toward  Deronda,  who  oddly 
enough  had  taken  off  his  felt  hat,  and  stood  bo4d- 
ing  it  before  him  as  if  they  had  entered  a  room 
or  an  actual  church.  He,  Uke  others,  happened 
to  be  looking  at  her,  and  their  ^es  met — to  her 
intense  vexation,  for  it  seemed  to  her  tiiat  by 
looking  at  him  she  had  betrayed  the  reference  ci 
her  thou^ts,  and  she  felt  herself  blushing :  she 
exaggerated  the  impresoon  that  even  Sir  Hugo 
as  well  as  Deronda  would  have  of  her  bad  taste 
m  referring  to  the  possession  of  any  thins  at  the 
Abbey :  as  for  Denmda,  she  had  probably  made 
him  despise  her.  Her  annoyance  at  what  she 
imagined  to  be  the  obviousness  of  her  oonfosion 
robbed  her  of  her  usual  facility  in  carrying  it  off 
by  playful  speech,  and  turning  up  her  face  to 
look  at  the  roc^  she  wheeled  away  in  that  atti- 
tude. If  any  had  noticed  her  bhiah  as  aignifi- 
cant,  they  had  oertainly  not  interpreted  it  by  the 
secret  windings  and  recesses  of  her  feeling.  A 
blush  is  no  language :  only  a  dubious  flag-signal 
which  may  mean  either  oi  two  contradictories. 
Deronda  alone  had  a  faint  guess  at  some  part  of 
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her  feeling ;  but  while  he  wm  observing  her,  he 
was  hlmadf  under  obaerration. 

**  Do  you  take  off  your  hat  to  the  horses  ?"  said 
Qrandooort,  with  a  slight  sneer. 

"  Why  not  f "  said  Deronda,  oovering  himseH 
He  had  really  taken  aH  the  hat  automatically, 
and  if  he  had  been  an  u^ly  man,  might  doubtless 
have  done  so  with  impunity :  ugliness  having  nat- 
urally the  air  of  involuntaiy  exposure,  and  beau- 
tjj  of  display. 

Gwendolen's  confusion  was  soon  merged  in  the 
surrey  of  the  horses,  which  Grandoourt  politely 
abstained  from  appraising,  lan^dly  tssenting  to 
Sr  Hugo's  alternate  depreciation  and  euloffir  of 
the  same  animal,  as  one  that  he  should  not  have 
bought  when  he  was  younger,  and  piqued  himself 
en  Ms  horses,  but  yet  one  that  had  better  quali- 
ties than  many  more  expensive  brutes. 

**  The  fact  is,  stables  dive  deeper  and  deeper 
into  the  pocket  nowadays,  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  got  rid  of  that  dematiffmimm^''*  said  Sir  Hugo, 
as  they  were  coming  out 

**  What  is  a  man  to  do,  though  ?*'  said  Grand- 
ooort  **He  nuist  ride.  I  don't  see  what  else 
there  is  to  do.  And  I  don't  call  it  riding  to  sit 
astride  a  set  of  brutes  with  every  deformity  under 
the  sun." 

This  deliote  diplomatic  way  of  charscterizing 
Sir  Hugo's  stud  did  not  require  direct  notice ;  ana 
the  Baronet  feeling  that  the  conversation  had 
worn  rather  thin,  said  to  the  party  generally, 
**  Now  we  are  going  to  see  the  ck&iter— the  finest 
fait  of  all — in  perfect  preservation:  the  monks 
might  have  becoi  walking  there  yesterday." 

Bat  Gwendolen  had  lingered  behind  to  k>ok  at 
the  kenneled  bk)od-houB<^  perhaps  because  she 
felt  a  UtUe  dispirited ;  and  Grandoourt  wMted  for 

^'Ton  had  better  take  my  arm,"he  said, in  his 
low  tone  of  oommand ;  and  she  took  it 

"  It's  a  great  bore  being  dragged  aboat  in  this 
way,  and  no  cigar,"  said  Grandoourt 

**!  thought  you  vrould  like  it" 

^  Like  it  ?— one  eternal  chatter.  And  encour- 
age those  ugly  girls— inviting  one  to  meet  such 
noosters.  How  that  fcU  Deronda  can  bear  lookp 
hig  at  hei^" 

^'WhydoyoucaUhima/o^/  Do  you  object 
to  him  so  much  ?" 

**  Objectf  na  What  do  I  care  about  his  being 
a^/  It's  of  no  consequence  to  me.  I'U  invite 
him  to  Diplow  anin  if  you  like." 

**I  don't  think  he  would  come.  He  is  too 
clever  and  learned  to  care  about  us,"  said  Gwen^ 
dolen,  thinkmg  it*  useful  for  her  husband  to  be 
UM  (privately)  that  it  was  possible  for  him  to  be 
looked  down  upon. 

**  I  never  saw  that  make  much  difference  in  a 
man.  Bither  he  is  a  gentleman,  or  he  is  not," 
said  Grandoourt 

That  a  new  husband  and  wife  should  snatch 
a  moment's  tet&4-Ute  was  what  oould  be  under* 
stood  and  indulged;  and  the  rest  of  the  party 
left  them  in  the  sear  till,  re-entering  the  girden, 
they  aU  paused  m  that  cloistered  court  where, 
among  the  falling  rose  petals  thirteen  years  be- 
fora,  we  saw  a  boy  beoomhig  acquainted  with  his 
first  sorrow.  This  cloister  was  built  of  harder 
stone  than  the  church,  and  "had  been  in  greater 
safety  from  the  wearing  weather.  It  was  a  rare 
example  of  a  northern  cloister  with  arched  and 
pillared  openings  not  inteoded  for  gUsing;  and  the 
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delicately  wrou^t  foliage  of  the  caj^tals  seemed 
still  to  cany  the  venrtoi^hes  of  the  chisel  Gwen- 
dolen had  dropped  her  husband's  arm  and  joined 
the  other  ladies,  to  whom  Deronda  was  noticing 
the  delicate  sense  which  had  combined  freedom 
with  accuracy  in  the  imitation  of  natural  forms. 

•  **  I  wonder  whether  one  oftener  learns  to  love 
real  objects  through  their  representations,  or  the 
representations  through  the  real  objects,"  he  said, 
after  pointing  out  a  lovely  capital  made  by  the 
curled  leaves  of  greens,  showing  their  reticulated 
under  side  with  we  firm  gradufu  swell  of  its  cen- 
tral rib.  **  When  I  was  a  little  fellow  these  cap- 
itals taught  me  to  observe,  and  delight  in,  the 
structure  of  leaves." 

'*  I  suppose  you  can  see  every  line  of  them 
with  your  eyes  shut,"  said  Juliet  Fenn. 

"  Yes.  I  wss  always  repeating  them,  because 
for  a  good  many  years  this  court  stood  for  me 
as  my  only  image  of  a  convent,  and  whenever 
I  read  of  monks  and  monasteries,  this  was  my 
scenery  for  them."  . 

**  You  must  love  this  place  very  much/'  said 
Miss  Penn,  innocently,  not  thinking  of  inherit- 
ance. "  So  many  homes  are  like  twenty  others. 
But  this  is  unique,  and  you  seem  to  know  every 
cranny  of  it  I  dare  say  you  could  never  love 
another  home  so  weU." 

**  Oh,  I  carry  it  with  me,"  said  Deronda,  quiet- 
ly, being  used  to  all  possible  {biases  of  this 
thought  **  To  most  men  their  eariy  home  Is  no 
more  than  a  memory  of  their  early  years,  and 
Fm  not  sure  but  they  have  the  best  of  it  The 
image  is  never  marred.  There's  no  disappoint- 
ment in  memory,  and  one's  exaggerations  are  al- 
ways on  the  good  side." 

Gwendolen  felt  sure  that  he  spoke  in  that  way 
oat  of  deliMcy  to  her  and  Grandoourt — because 
he  knew  they  must  hear  him ;  and  that  he  prob- 
ably thought  of  her  as  a  selfish  creature  who  only 
oared  about  possessing  things  in  her  own  person. 
But  whatever  he  might  say,  it  must  have  been  a 
secret  hardship  to  him  that  any  circumstances  of 
his  birth  had  shut  him  out  from  Uie  inheritance 
of  his  father's  portion ;  and  if  he  supposed  that 
she  exulted  in  her  husband's  taking  it,  what 
could  he  feel  for  her  but  scornful  pity?  Indeed, 
it  seemed  dear  to  her  that  he  was  avoiding  her, 
and  preferred  talking  to  others — ^which  neverthe- 
less was  not  kind  in  him. 

With  these  thoughts  m  her  mind,  she  was  pre- 
vented by  a  mixture  of  pride  and  timidity  from 
addressing  him  M^ain,  and  when  they  were  look- 
ing at  the  rows  of  quaint  portraits  in  the  gallery 
above  the  cloisters,  she  kept  up  her  air  of  inter- 
est and  made  her  vivacious  remarks  without  any 
<Urect  appeal  to  Deronda.  But  at  the  end  she 
was  very  weary  of  her  assumed  spirits,  and  as 
Grandoourt  turned  into  the  billiard-room,  she 
went  to  the  pretty  boudoir  which  had  been  as- 
signed to  her,  and  shut  herself  up  to  look  melan- 
choly at  her  ease.  No  ohemical  process  shows  a 
more  wonderful  activity  than  the  transforming 
influence  of  the  thoughts  we  imagine  to  be  going 
on  in  another.  Changes  in  the^,  religion,  ad- 
mirations, mav  begin  with  a.  suspicion  of  dissent 
or  disapprove,  even  when  the  grounds  of  disap- 
proval are  bat  matter  of  searchmg  conjecture. 

Poor  Gwendolen  was  conscious  of  an  uneasy, 
transforming  process— all  the  old  nature  shaken 
to  its  depths,  its  hopes  spoiled,  its  pleasures  per- 
turbed, but  still  showing  whol^ess  and  strength 
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in  the  will  to  re-assert  itself.  After  every  new 
shock  of  homiliaUon  she  tried  to  adjust  herself 
and  seize  her  old  supports — proud  concealment; 
trust  in  new  excitements  that  would  make  life  go 
by  without  much  thinkiilg ;  trust  in  some  deed  of 
reparation  to  nullify  her  self-blame  and  shield 
her  from  a  Tague,  ever-visiting  dread  of  some 
horrible  calamity;  trust  in  the  hardening  eifect 
of  use  and  wont  that  would  make  her  indifferent 
to  her  miseries. 

Tes — ^miseries.  This  beautiful,  healthy  young 
creature,  with  her  two-and-twenty  years  and  her 
gratified  ambition,  no  longer  felt  inclined  to  kiss 
her  fortunate  image  in  the  glass ;  she  k)oked  at 
it  with  wonder  that  she  could  be  so  miserable. 
One  belief  which  had  accompanied  her  through 
her  unmarried  life  as  a  self -cajoling  superstition, 
encouraged  by  the  subordination  of  every  one 
about  her — ^the  belief  in  her  own  power  of  domi- 
nating— ^was  utterly  gone.  Already,  in  seven  short 
weeks,  which  seemed  half  her  life,  her  husband 
had  gained  a  mastery  which  she  could  no  more 
resist  than  she  could  have  resisted  the  benumb- 
ing effect  from  the  touch  of  a  torpeda  Owen- 
d<Hen*s  will  had  seemed  imperious  in  its  small 
girlish  sway ;  but  it  was  the  will  of  a  creature 
with  a  large  discourse  of  imaginative  fears:  a 
shadow  would  have  been  ^ough  to  relax  its  hold. 
And  she  had  found  a  will  like  that  of  a  crab  or 
a  boa-constrictor  which  goes  on  pinching  or  crush- 
ing without  alarm  at  thunder.  Not  t^t  Grand- 
<x>urt  was  without  calculation  of  the  intangible 
effects  which  were  the  chief  means  of  mastery ; 
indeed,  he  had  a  surprising  acuteness  in  detect- 
ing that  situation  of  feeling  in  Gwendolen  which 
made  her  proud  and  rebellious  spirit  dumb  and 
helpless  before  Imn. 

She  had  burned  Lydia  Glasher's  letter  with  an 
instantaneous  terror  lest  other  eyes  should  see  it, 
and  had  tenaciously  concealed  from  Grandcourt 
that  there  was  any  other  cause  of  her  violent  hys- 
terics than  the  excitement  and  fatigue  of  the  day : 
she  had  been  urged  into  an  impUed  falsehood. 
**  Don*t  ask  me — it  was  my  feeling  about  evety 
thing-^t  was  the  sudden  change  from  home." 
The  words  of  that  letter  kept  repeating  them- 
selves, and  hung  on  her  consciousness  with  the 
weight  of  a  prophetic  doom.  *'  I  am  the  grave 
in  which  your  chance  of  happiness  is  buried  as 
well  as  mine.  Tou  had  your  warning.  Tou  have 
chosen  to  injure  me  and  my  children.  He  had 
meant  to  marry  me.  He  would  have  married  me 
at  last,  if  you,  had  not  broken  your  word.  Tou 
will  have  your  punishment  I  desire  it  with  all 
my  souL  Will  you  give  him  tins  letter  to  set 
him  against  me  and  ruin  us  more — me  and  my 
children  ?  Shall  you  like  to  stand  before  your 
husband  with  these  diamonds  on  you,  and  these 
words  of  mine  in  his  thoughts  and  yours  ?  Will 
he  think  you  have  any  right  to  complain  when 
he  has  made  you  miserable  ?  Tou  took  him  with 
your  eyes  open.  The  willing  wrong  you  have 
done  me  will  be  your  curse." 

The  words  had  nestled  their  v^omons  life 
within  her,  and  stirred  continually  the  vision  of 
the  scene  at  the  Whispering  Stones.  That  scene 
was  now  like  an  accusing  apparition :  she  dread- 
ed that  Grandcourt  should  know  of  it— so  far 
out  of  her  sight  now  was  that  possibility  she  had 
once  satisfied  herself  with,  of  speaking  to  him 
about  Mrs.  Glasher  and  her  children,  and  making 
them  rich  amends.    Any  endurance  seemed  easE 


er  than  the  mortal  humiliation  of  confessing  that 
she  knew  all  before  she  married  him,  and  in  mar- 
rying him  had  broken  her  word.  For  the  reasons 
by  which  she  had  justified  herself  when  the  mar- 
riage tempted  her,  and  all  her  easy  arrangement 
of  her  future  power  over  her  husband  to  make 
him  do  better  than  he  might  be  inclined  to  do^ 
were  now  as  futile  as  the  burned-out  lights  whidi 
set  off  a  child^s  pageant  Her  sense  of  beinc 
blameworthy  was  exaggerated  by  a  dread  botn 
definite  and  vague.  The  definite  dread  was  le«t 
the  veil  of  secrecy  should  fall  between  her  and 
Grandcourt,  and  give  him  the  right  to  taunt  her. 
With  the  reading  of  that  letter  had  begun  her 
husband^s  empire  of  fear. 

And  her  husband  all  the  while  knew  it  He 
had  not,  indeed,  any  distinct  knowledge  of  her 
broken  promise,  and  would  not  have  rated  higUj 
the  effect  of  that  breadi  on  her  conscience;  but 
he  was  aware  not  only  of  what  Lush  had  tokl 
him  about  the  meeting  at  the  Whispering  Stones, 
but  also  of  Gwendolen's  concealment  as  to  the 
cause  of  her  sudden  illness.  He  felt  sure  that 
Lydia  had  inclosed  something  with  the  diamonds, 
and  that  this  something,  whatever  it  was,  had  at 
once  created  in  Gwendolen  a  new  repulsion  for 
him  and  a  reason  for  not  daring  to  manifest  it 
He  did  not  greatly  mind,  or  feel  as  many  men 
might  have  felt,  that  his  hopes  in  marriage  wefe 
blighted:  he  had  wanted  to  marry  Gwendolen, 
and  he  was  not  a  man  to  repent  Why  should 
a  gentleman  whose  other  relations  in  life  are  car- 
ried on  without  the  luxury  of  sympathetic  feeling 
be  supposed  to  requiro  that  kind  of  condiment 
hi  domestic  life?  What  he  chiefly  fdt  was  that 
a  change  had  come  over  the  oonditkms  of  his 
mastery,  which,  far  from  shaking  it,  might  estab- 
lish it  ibe  more  thoroughly.  And  it  was  estab- 
lished. He  judged  that  he  had  not  married  a 
simpleton  unable  to  perceive  the  impossibility  of 
escape,  or  to  see  alternative  evils :  he  had  mar- 
ried a  girl  who  had  spirit  and  pride  enou^  not 
to  make  a  fool  of  herself  bv  forfeiting  Sdi  the 
advantages  of  a  position  which  had  attradad 
her;  and  if  she  wanted  pregnant  hints  to  help 
her  in  making  up  her  nund  properly,  he  would 
take  caro  not  to  withhold  them. 

Gwendolen,  indeed,  with  all  that  gnawing  trou- 
ble in  her  consciousness,  had  hardly  for  a  moment 
dropped  the  sense  that  it  was  her  pkut  to  bear 
herself  with  dignity,  and  appear  what  is  caDed 
happy.  In  disclosuro  of  disappdntment  or  toi^ 
row  she  saw  nothing  but  a  humUiation  which 
would  have  been  vinegar  to  her  wounds.  What- 
ever her  husband  might  come  lit  hwt  to  be  to  her, 
she  meant  to  wear  the  yoke  so  as  not  to  be  pitied. 
For  she  did  think  of  the  coming  years  with  pre- 
sentiment: she  was  fri^tened  at  Grandcoort 
The  poor  thing  had  from  her  girlish  sauciness  of 
superiority  pissed  over  this  inert  spedmm  ol 
personal  distinction  into  an  amaied  perception 
of  her  former  ignorance  about  the  pomible  men- 
tal attitude  of  a  man  toward  the  woman  he  sought 
in  marriage— of  her  present  ignorance  as  to  what 
their  life  with  each  othw  nught  turn  into.  For 
novelty  gives  immeaanrableneas  to  fear,  and  fills 
the  early  time  of  all  sad  changes  with  phantoms 
of  the  future.  Her  little  coquetries,  voluntary  or 
involuntary,  had  told  on  Grandcourt  during  court- 
ship, and  formed  a  medium  of  oommnnieaticp 
between  them,  showing  him  in  the  light  of  a 
creature  such  as  she  cmild  understand  mad  i 
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mfst :  bttt  DUkiTiige  hftd  nuUified  all  each  inter- 
diange,  and  Grandcourt  had  become  a  blank  un- 
oerCi^tj  to  her  in  erery  thmg  but  this,  that  he 
would  do  just  what  he  willed,  and  that  she  had 
ndther  deiioes  at  her  command  lo  detennine  his 
will  DOT  any  rational  means  of  escaping  it 

What  had  occurred  between  them  about  her 
wearing  the  diamonds  was  typical  One  erening, 
ahortly  before  they  came  to  the  Abbey,  Uiey  were 
going  to  dme  at  Brackenshaw  Oastle.  Owendolen 
had  said  to  herself  that  she  would  never  wear 
those  diamonds :  they  had  horrible  words  cling- 
ing and  crawling  about  them,  as  from  some  bad 
dream,  whose  images  lingered  on  the  perturbed 
sense.  She  came  down  dressed  in  her  white, 
with  only  a  streak  of  gokl  and  a  pendant  of  eme- 
ralds, which  Grandcourt  had  given  her,  round  her 
neck,  and  little  emerald  stars  in  her  ears. 

Grandcourt  stood  with  his  back  to  the  fire  and 
looked  at  her  as  she  entered. 

**  Am  I  altogether  as  you  like  f '*  she  said,  speak- 
ing rather  gayly.  She  was  not  without  enjoy- 
ment in  this  occasion  of  going  to  Brackenahaw 
Castle  with  her  new  dignities  upon  her,  as  men 
whose  affairs  are  sadly  involved  will  enjoy  dinmg 
out  among  persons  likely  to  be  under  a  pleasant 
mistake  aUmt  them. 

"No,"  said  Grandcourt 

Gwendolen  felt  suddenly  uncomfortable,  won- 
dering what  was  to  come.  She  was  not  unpre- 
pared for  some  straggle  abotit  the  diamonds ;  but 
suppose  he  were  going  to  say,  in  low  contemptu- 
ous tones,  **  You  are  not  in^ny  way  what  I  like." 
It  was  very  bad  for  her  to  be  secretly  hating  him ; 
but  it  would  be  much  worse  when  he  gave  the 
first  sign  of  hatinc  her. 

**  Oh,  mercy  T  ane  exclaimed,  the  pauae  lasting 
till  she  could  bear  it  no  longer.  **  How  am  I  to 
alter  myself?" 

"  Put  on  the  diamonds,"  said  Grandcourt,  look- 
ing straight  at  her  with  his  narrow  glance. 

Gwen&len  paused  hi  her  turn,  afraid  of  show- 
ing any  emotion,  and  feeling  that  nevertheless 
-ftere  was  some  change  in  her  eyes  as  they  met 
his.  But  she  was  oUiged  to  answer,  and  said, 
as  indifflerently  as  she  eould,  ^  Oh,  please  not  I 
don't  think  diamonds  suit  me." 

**  What  you  think  has  nothing  to  do  with  it," 
said  Grandcourt,  his  jo<to  voce  imperiouaness  seem- 
ing to  have  an  evening  quietude  and  finish,  like 
his  toilet    **  I  wish  you  to  wear  the  diamonds." 

"Pray  excuse  me;  I  like  tli^se  emeralds,"  said 
Gwendolen,  frij^tened  in  spite  of  her  prepara^ 
taon.  That  white  hand  of  his  which  was  touching 
his  whisker  was  capable,  she  fancied,  of  clinging 
round  her  neck  and  threatening  to  throttle  her ; 
for  her  fear  of  him,  mining  with  the  vacue  fore- 
boding of  some  retributive  calamity  which  hung 
about  her  life,  had  reached  a  supcarstitious  pohit 

"  Oblige  me  by  telling  me  your  reason  for  not 
wearing  the  diamonds  when  I  desire  it,"  said 
Grandcourt  His  eyes  wore  still  fixed  upon  her, 
and  she  felt  her  own  eyes  narrowing  under  them 
as  if  to  shut  out  an  entering  pain. 

Of  what  use  was  the  rebeUion  within  her  ?  She 
could  say  nothing  that  would  not  hurt  her  worse 
than  submission.  Turning  slowly  and  covering 
herself  again,  she  went  to  her  dressing-room.  As 
she  reached  out  the  diamonds,  it  occurred  to  her 
that  her  unwillingness  to  wear  them  qiight  have 
already  raised  a  suspicion  in  Grandcourt  that  she 
had  tome  knowledge  about  them  which  he  had 


not  given  her.  She  fonded  that  his  eyes  showed 
a  deught  in  torturing  her.  How  oould  she  be  de- 
fiant ?  She  had  noting  to  say  that  would  touch 
him — ^nothing  but  what  would  give  him  a  more 
painful  grasp  on  her  consciousness. 

"  He  delights  in  making  the  dogs  and  horses 
quail :  that  is  half  his  pleasure  in  calling  them 
his,"  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  opened  the  jewel- 
case  with  a  shivering  sensation.  "It  will  come 
to  be  so  with  me ;  and  I  shall  quail  What  else 
is  there  for  me  ?  I  will  not  say  to  the  world, 
*  Pity  me.'" 

She  was  about  to  ring  for  her  maid,  when  she 
heard  the  door  open  behind  her.  It  was  Grand- 
court  who  came  m. 

"  Tott  want  some  one  to  fasten  them,"  he  said, 
coming  toward  her. 

She  did  not  answer,  but  simply  stood  still,  leav- 
ing him  to  take  out  the  ornaments  and  fasten 
them  as  he  would.  Doubtless  he  had  been  used 
to  fasten  them  on  some  one  eke.  With  a  bit- 
ter sort  of  sarcasm  aoainst  herself,  Gwendolen 
thou^t, "  What  a  privuege  this  is,  to  have  robbed 
another  woman  of !" 

"  What  makes  yon  so  cold  ?"  said  Grandcourt, 
when  he  had  fastened  the  last  ear-ring.  "  Pray 
put  plenty  of  furs  on.  I  hate  to  see  a  woman 
come  into  a  room  looking  frozen.  If  vou  are  to 
i^pear  as  a  bride  at  all,  appear  decently." 

This  marital  speech  was  not  exactly  persuasive, 
but  it  touched  the  quick  of  Gwendolen's  pride, 
and  forced  her  to  rally.  The  words  of  the  bad 
dream  crawled  about  the  diamonds  still,  but  only 
for  her :  to  others  they  were  brilliants  that  suit- 
ed her  perfectly,  and  Grandcourt  inwardly  ob- 
served diat  she  answered  to  the  rein. 

"Oh  yes,  mamma,  quite  happy,"  Gwendolen 
had  said  on  her  return  to  Diplow.  "  Not  at  all 
disappointed  in  Ryelands.  It  is  a  'much  finer 
place  than  this— larger  in  every  way.  But  don't 
you  want  some  more  money  ?'* 

"  Did  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Grandcourt  left 
me  a  letter  on  your  wedding-day  ?  I  am  to  have 
ei^t  hundred  a  year.  He  wishes  me  to  keep 
Offendene  for  the  present,  while  you  are  at  Dip- 
low.  But  if  there  were  some  pretty  cottage  near 
the  park  at  Byelands,  we  mimt  live  there  with- 
out much  expense,  and  I  shoud  have  you  most  of 
the  year,  peniaps." 

"  We  must  leave  that  to  Mr.  Grandcourt,  mam- 
ma." 

"  Oh,  certamly.  It  i%ezceedingly  handsome  of 
him  to  say  that  he  will  pay  the  rent  for  Offendene 
till  June.  And  we  can  go  on  very  well — ^without 
any  man-servant  except  Crane,  just  for  ovLirOt- 
doors.  Our  good  Meny  will  stay  with  us,  and 
help  me  to  manage  every  thing.  It  is  natural  that 
Mr.  Grandcourt  should  wish  me  to  live  in  a  good' 
style  of  house  in  your  neighborhood,  and  I  can  not 
decline.    So  he  said  nothing  about  it  to  you  ?" 

"  Ko;  be  wished  me  to  hetLt  it  from  you,  I  sup- 
pose." 

Gwendolen,  in  fact,  had  been  very  anlious  to 
have  some  defimte  knowledge  of  what  would  be 
done  for  her  mother,  but  at  no  moment  since  her 
marriage  had  she  been  able  to  overcome  the  dif- 
ficulty of  mentioning  the  subject  to  Grandcourt 
Now,  however,  she  had  a  sense  of  obligation  which 
would  not  let  her  rest  without  saying  to  him,  "  It 
is  very  good  of  you  to  provide  for  mamma.  You 
took  a  sreat  deid  on  yourself  in  marrying  a  giri 
who  had  nothing  but  relations  belonging  to  her." 
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Grandcourt  was  smoking,  and  only  said,  care- 
lesslj,  **  Of  course  I  was  not  going  to  let  her  lire 
like  a  gamekeeper's  mother." 

**  At  least  he  is  not  mean  about  money,'*  thought 
Gwendolen,  "and  mamma  is  the  better  off  for 
my  marriage." 

She  often  pursued  the  comparison  between 
what  might  have  been,  if  she  had  not  married 
Grandcourt,  and  what  actually  was,  trying  to  per- 
suade herself  that  life  generally  was  barren  of 
satisfaction,  and  that  if  she  had  chosen  diif erent- 
ly,  she  might  now  have  been  looking  back  with  a 
r^ret  as  bitter  as  the  feeling  she  was  trying  to 
argue  away.  Her  mother's  dullness,  which  used 
to  irritate  her,  she  was  at  present  inclined  to  ex- 
plain as  the  ordinary  result  of  women's  experience. 
True,  she  still  saw  that  she  would  **  manage  differ- 
ently from  mamma ;"  but  her  management  now 
only  meant  that  she  would  carry  her  troubles  with 
spirit,  and  let  none  suspect  them.  By-and-by  she 
promised  herself  that  she  should  get  used  to  her 
heart-sores,  and  find  excitements  that  would  car- 
ry her  throAigfa  life,  as  a  hard  gallop  carried  her 
through  some  of  the  morning  hours.  There  was 
gambung:  she  had  heard  stories  at  Leubronn  of 
fashionable  women  who  gambled  in  all  sorts  o£ 
ways.  It  seemed  very  flat  to  her  at  this  distance, 
but  perhaps  if  she  began  to  gamble  again,  the  pas- 
sion might  awake.  Then  there  was  the  pleasure  of 
producing  an  effect  by  her  appearance  in  society : 
what  did  celebrated  beauties  do  in  town  when 
their  husbands  could  afford  display?  AU  men 
were  fascinated  by  them :  they  had  a  perfect  equi- 
page and  toilet,  walked  into  public  places,  and 
bow^  and  made  the  usual  answers,  and  walked 
out  again :  perhapa  they  bought  china,  and  prac- 
ticed accompUflhments.  If  she  could  only  feel  a 
keen  appetite  for  those  pleasures— <x>uld  only  b^ 
Here  in  pleasure  as  she  used  to  do !  Accomplish- 
ments had  ceased  to  bare  the  exciting  quality  of 
promising  any  pre-eminence  to  her ;  and  as  for 
fascinatra  gentlemen — adorers  who  might  borer 
round  her  with  languiahmeat,  and  dlTersify  mar- 
ried life  with  the  romantic  stir  of  mysteiy,  passion, 
and  danger  which  her  French  reading  had  giren 
her  some  girlish  notion  of— they  presented  them- 
selTes  to  her  imagination  with  the  fatal  drcum- 
stanoe  that,  instead  of  fascinating  her  in  return, 
they  were  clad  in  her  own  weariness  and  disgust 
The  achniring  male,  rashly  adjusting  the  expres- 
sion of  his  features  and  the  turn  of  his  conversa- 
tion to  her  supposed  tables,  had  always  been  an 
absurd  object  to  her,  and  at  present  seemed  rath- 
er detestable.  Many  courses  are  actually  pursued 
— folties  and  sins  both  convenient  and  incon- 
venient— ^without  pleasure  or  ho^  of  pleasure ; 
but  to  solace  ourselves  with  imagining  any  course 
'  beforehand,  there  must  be  some  foretaste  of 
pleasure  in  the  shape  of  appetite ;  and  Gwendo- 
len's appetite  had  sickened.  Let  her  wander  over 
the  possibilities  of  her  life  as  she  would,  an  uncer- 
tain shadow  dogged  her.  Her  confidence  in  her- 
self and  her  deeuny  had  turned  into  remorse  and 
dread ;  she  trusted  neither  herself  nor  her  future. 

This  hklden  helplessness  ^to  frrab  force  to 
the  hold  Deronda  had  from  the  fii^t  iaketi  on  bei- 
mind,  as  one  who  had  an  unktiovm  Btandard  by 
•whksh  he  judged  her.  Had  ht  some  way  of  look- 
4ng  at  things  which  might  be  a  new  footing  for 
her — an  inward  safeguard  agamit  possible  cTentA 
which  she  dreaded  as  stored -up  retribution  ?  It 
U  one  of  the  secrets  in  thai  change  of  mental 


poise  which  has  been  fitly  named  conversion,  that 
to  many  among  us  neither  heaven  nor  earth  has 
any  revelation  till  some  personality  touches  theus 
with  a  peculiar  influence,  subduing  them  into  ra- 
ceptlveness.  It  had  been  Gwendolen's  habit  to 
think  of  the  persons  around  her  as  stale  books, 
too  familiar  to  be  interesting.  Deronda  had  lit 
up  her  attention  with  a  sense  of  novelty :  not  by 
words  only,  but  by  imagined  facts,  his  influence 
had  entered  into  the  current  of  that  self -eusplcion 
and  sdf-bhune  which  awakens  a  new  conscious- 
ness. 

**  I  wish  he  could  know  every  thing  about  me 
without  my  telling  him,"  was  one  of  her  thoughts, 
as  she  sat  leaning  over  the  end  of  a  couch,  sup- 
porting her  head  with  her  hand,  and  looking  at 
herselif  hi  a  mirror— not  in  admiration,  but  in  a 
sad  kind  of  companionship.  **I  wish  he  knew 
that  I  am  not  so  contemptible  as  he  tUnks  me— 
that  I  am  in  deep  trouble,  and  want  to  be  some- 
thmg  better  if  I  could."  Without  the  ud  of 
sacred  ceremony  or  costume,  her  feelings  had 
turned  this  man,  only  a  few  years  older  than  her- 
self, into  a  priest — a  sort  of  trust  less  rare  than 
the  fldelily  that  guards  it  Toung  reverence  for 
one  who  is  also  young  is  the  most  coercive  of  all: 
there  is  the  same  level  of  temptation,  and  the 
higher  motive  is  believed  in  as  a  fuller  fosse — 
not  suspected  to  be  a  mere  reskiue  from  weary 
experience. 

But  the  coercion  is  often  stronger  on  the  one 
who  takes  the  reverence.  Those  who  trust  us 
educate  us.  And  perhaps  in  that  ideal  consecra- 
tion of  Gwendolen's,  some  education  was  being 
prepared  for  Deronda. 


CHAPTER  XXXVL 

**Rlen  ne  ptee  tant  qa*nn  secret; 
Le  porter  loin  est  difllcile  max  dames: 
St  je  seals  memne  snr  oe  fait 
Boo  nombre  d^bommes  qni  soot  fcnmes." 
—La  FdnTAonk 

Mkahwhilk  Deronda  had  been  fastened  and  led 
off  by  Mr.  Vandemoodt,  who  wished  for  a  brisker 
walk,  a  cigar,  and  a  little  gossip.  Smce  we  can 
not  tell  a  man  his  own  secrets,  the  restraint  of 
•being  in  his  company  often  breeds  a  desire  to 
pair  off  in  conversation  with  some  more  ienorant 
person,  and  Mr.  Vandemoodt  presently  sud : 

**  What  a  washed^ut  piece  of  cambric  Grand- 
court  is  t  But  if  he  is  a  favorite  of  yours,  I  with- 
draw the  remark." 

"  Not  the  least  hi  the  worid,"  said  Deronda. 

^  I  thought  not  One  wonders  how  he  came 
to  have  a  great  passion  again ;  and  he  must  have 
had— to  marry  in  this  way.  Though  Lush,  his 
old  chum,  hints  that  he  married  this  girl  out  of 
obstinacy.  By  Geoi|;e  I  it  was  a  veiy  accountable 
obstinacy.  A  man  might  make  up  his  mind  to 
marry  her  without  the  stimulus  of  contradiction. 
But  he  must  have  made  himself  a  pretty  large 
drain  of  money,  eh  ?" 

"  T  know  nothing  of  hif  affairs." 

*'Whall  not  of  tbe  other  tE^iLi>>lifljMD€iit  he 
keeps  up  ?" 

"-'  Diplow  f  Of  course.  He  t/K»k  that  of  Sir 
Huj^o.     But  merely  for  ihc  v*?«r/- 

^'No,no;  not  Dtpbwt  G)idsiii(*rf^  ^r  flogo 
knows,  T'H  answcT  for  it," 

Do  runda  said  notbhig.    Ue  rmXtr  befia  tio  fed 
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flome  oarioflity,  but  he  foreeaw  that  he  should 
hear  what  Mr.  Vandemoodt  had  to  tell,  without 
the  oo&deece&Bion  of  asking. 

M  Lush  would  not  altogether  own  to  it,  of  course. 
He*8  a  confidant  and  go-between  of  Orandconrt^s. 
But  I  have  it  on  the  beet  authority.  The  fact  is, 
there^s  another  lady  with  four  children  at  Gads- 
mere.  She  has  had  the  upper  hand  of  him  these 
ten  yean  and  more,  and  by  what  I  can  under- 
stand  has  it  still — ^left  her  husband  for  him,  and 
used  to  trarel  with  hfan  every  where.  Her  hus- 
band^s  dead  now :  I  found  a  fellow  who  was  in 
the  same  regiment  with  him,  and  knew  this  Mrs. 
Glasher  before  she  took  wmg.  A  fiery  dark-eyed 
woman— a  noted  beauty  at  that  time— he  thought 
she  was  dead.  They  say  she  has  Grandcourt  un- 
der her  thumb  still,  and  it*s  a  wonder  he  didn't 
marry  her,  for  there^s  a  very  fine  boy,  and  I  under- 
stand Grandcourt  can  do  absolutely  as  he  pleases 
with  the  estates.    Lush  told  me  as  much  as  that" 

*"  What  right  had  he  to  marry  this  girl?"  said 
Deronda,  with  disgust 

Mr.  Vandemoodt,  adjusting  the  end  of  his  d- 
gar,  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  put  out  his  lips. 

**  She  can  know  nothing  of  it,"  said  Deronda, 
emphatically.  But  that  positive  statement  was 
immediately  followed  by  an  inward  queiy — 
** Could  she  have  known  any  thing  of  it?" 

^  It's  rather  a  piquant  picture,"  said  Mr.  Van- 
demoodt— **  Grandcourt  between  two  fieiy  wom- 
en. For  depend  upon  it  this  light-haired  one  has 
plenty  of  devU  in  her.  I  formed  that  opinion  of 
her  at  Leubronn.  It*s  a  sort  of  Medea  and  Crefisa 
bunness.  Fancy  the  two  meeting !  Grandcourt 
b  a  new  kind  of  Jason :  I  wonder  what  sort  of  a 
part  he'll  make  of  it  It's  a  dog's  part  at  best 
I  think  I  hear  Ristori  now,  saying,  *  Jasone  I  Ja- 
Bone  r  These  fine  women  genermly  get  hold  of 
a  stick.** 

**  Grandcourt  can  bite,  I  fancy,"  sud  Deronda. 
"He  is  no  stick." 

*'  No,  no ;  I  meant  Jason.  I  can't  quite  make 
out  Grandcourt  But  he's  a  keen  fellow  enough 
— uncommonly  well  built  toa  And  if  he  comes 
into  all  this  property,  the  estates  will  bear  divid- 
ing. This  girl,  whose  friends  had  come  to  beg- 
gary, I  understand,  may  think  herself  lucky  to 
gtl  huTL  I  ilfjiii  trattt  to  In-  IliuiI  tiQ  a  man  be- 
cnQse  he  getji  invokeil  in  nn  niTiilr  of  that  soft 
Bui  he  might  make  hlaiBelf  mun>  agreeable.  I 
was  telilrig  him  il  capital  ntary  la^i  nl^ht,  and  he 
got  op  and  walked  away  in  the  middle.  I  felt 
Inclined  10  kick  him.  Do  you  suppose  that  is 
mattentloQ  or  iusubnc^^,  tiow  V^ 

"Oh,  a  miiture.  He  geoerally  observes  the 
foTEQi :  but  he  doefin^  listen  much,''  said  Deron- 
da Theo,  nft^  a  moment'^  p«u9>cv  ho  went  on, 
"  I  should  think  there  must  be  mrtu*  exaggeration 
or  Inaocariicy  la  what  you  have  beard  tSmi  this 
U4y  at  Gadsmcre,*' 

^^  Ki>l  &  bit,  depend  upon  it ;  It  has  all  lain  snng 
of  late  yem¥,  PeopiG  have  forgotten  all  about 
it  But  there  the  tuy^t  ii^  and  the  birds  are  m  it 
And  I  know  Gmndcourt  goes  there  I  have  good 
cyy4TJC4!  that  he  goes  tbctc.  Ho wt-'\*er,  that's  no- 
baiSir*s  businc^a  but  his  own.  The  affair  has  sunk 
belov  Uie  Etm-fiucc'.'^ 

**I  wotvder  yo^  could  have  learned  bo  much 
about  It,^*  fkald  Deroitda,  rather  dryly. 

*•  Oh,  th€To  are  plenty  of  people  who  knew  all 
ftboui  H*,  but  minh  storice  get  packed  away  like 
They  Interest  uie.    I  like  to  know 


the  manners  of  my  time— contemporary  gossip, 
not  antediluvian.  These  Diyasdust  fellows  get  a 
reputation  by  raking  up  some  small  scandal  about 
Scsniramis  or  Kitocris,  and  then  we  have  a  thou- 
sand and  one  poems  written  upon  it  by  all  the 
warblers,  big  and  little.  But  I  don't  care  a  straw 
about  the  faux  paa  of  the  mummies.  Tou  do, 
though.  You  are  one  of  the  historical  men — 
more  interested  in  a  lady  when  she's  got  a  rag 
face  and  skeleton  toes  peeping  out  Does  that 
flatter  your  imagination  ?" 

**Well,  if  she  had  any  woes  in  her  love,  one 
has  the  satis&ctioo  of  knowing  that  she's  well 
out  of  them." 

"  Ah,  you  are  thinking  of  the  Medea,  I  see." 

Deronda  then  chose  to  pomt  to  some  giant  oaks 
worth  looking  at  in  their  bareness.  He  also  felt 
an  interest  in  this  piece  of  contemporary  gossip, 
but  he  was  satisfied  that  Mr.  Vandemoodt  had 
no  more  to  tell  about  it 

Since  the  early  days  when  he  tried  to  construct 
the  hidden  story  of  his  own  birth,  his  mind  had 
perhaps  never  been  so  active  in  weaving  proba- 
bilities about  any  private  aifair  as  it  had  now  be- 
gun to  be  about  Gwendolen's  marriage.  This 
unafowed  relation  of  Grandcourt's — could  she 
have  gained  some  knowledge  of  it,  whidi  caused 
her  to  shrink  from  the  match— «  shrinking  final- 
ly overcome  by  the  uigence  of  poverty?  He 
could  recall  almost  every  word  she  had  said  to 
him,  and  hi  certain  of  these  words  he  seemed  to 
discern  that  she  was  conscious  of  having  done 
some  wrong — infiicted  some  injury.  His  own 
acute  experience  made  him  aHve  to  the  form  of 
injury  which  might  aifect  the  unavowed  children 
and  their  mother.  Was  Mrs.  Grandcourt,  under 
all  her  detennined  show  of  satisfootion,  gnawed 
by  a  double,  a  treble  headed  grief — self-reproach, 
disappointment,  jealousy?  He  dwelt  especially 
on  all  the  slight  signs  of  self-reproach :  he  was 
inclined  to  judge  her  tenderly,  to  excuse,  to  pity. 
He  thought  he  had  found  a  key  now  by  which  to 
interpret  her  more  clearly:  what  magnifying  of 
her  misery  might  not  a  young  creatnre  get  into 
who  had  wedded  her  fredi  hc^es  to  old  secrets ! 
He  thought  he  saw  cleariy  enough  now  why  Sir 
Hugo  hi^  never  dropped  any  hint  of  this  aifair 
to  Um ;  and  immediately  the  image  of  this  Mrs. 
Glasher  became  pahif  uUy  associated  with  his  own 
hidden  birth.  Gwendolen  knowing  of  tiiat  wom- 
an and  her  children,  marrying  Grandcourt,  and 
showing  herself  contented,  would  have  been 
among  the  most  repuUdve  of  beings  to  him ;  but 
Gwenddai  tasting  the  bitterness  of  remorse  for 
having  contribute  to  their  injury  was  brought 
very  near  to  his  f eUow-feeling.  If  it  were  so,  she 
had  got  to  a  common  plane  of  understanding  with 
him  on  some  difficulties  of  life  which  a  woman 
is  rarely  able  to  judge  of  with  any  justice  or  gen- 
erodty ;  for,  acoording  to  precedent,  Gwenclole^'s 
view  of  her  poution  might  easily  have  been  no 
other  than  that  her  husband's  marriage  with  her 
was  his  entrance  on  the  path  of  virtue,  while  Mrs. 
Glasher  represented  his  forsaken  sin.  And  De- 
ronda had  naturally  some  resentment  on  behalf 
of  the  Hagars  and  Ishmaels. 

Undeniably  Deronda'e  growing  soUdtode  about 
Gwendolen  depended  cbiaij  on  her  peculiar  man- 
ner towacrd  him ;  and  I  suppose  neither  man  nor 
woman  would  be  the  better  for  an  utter  insensi- 
bility to  such  appeaUk  One  sign  that  his  faiterest 
in  her  had  dianged  ite  footing  wasi^that  he  dis- 
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missed  any  caution  against  her  being  a  coquette 
setting  snares  to  involve  him  in  a  vulgar  flirtation, 
and  detormined  that  he  would  not  again  evade 
any  opportunity  of  talking  with  her.  He  had 
shaken  off  Mr.  Vandemoodt,  and  got  into  a  soli- 
tary comer  in  the  twilight;  but  half  an  hour  was 
long  enough  to  think  of  those  possibilities  in 
Gwendolen's  position  and  state  of  mind ;  and  on 
forming  the  determination  not  to  avoid  her,  he 
remembered  that  she  was  likely  to  be  at  tea  with 
the  other  ladies  in  the  drawing-room.  The  con- 
jecture was  true ;  for  Gwendolen,  after  resolving 
not  to  go  down  again  for  the  next  four  hours, 
began  to  feel,  at  the  end  of  one,  that  in  shutting 
herself  up  she  missed  all  chances  of  seeing  and 
hearing,  and  that  her  visit  would  only  last  two 
days  more.  She  adjusted  herself,  put  on  her  lit- 
tle air  of  self-possession,  and  going  down,  made 
herself  resolutely  agreeable.  Only  ladies  were  as- 
sembled, and  Lady  Pentreath  was  amusing  them 
with  a  description  of  a  drawing-room  under  the 
Regency,  and  the  figure  that  was  cut  by  ladies 
and  gentlemen  in  1819,  the  year  she  was  pre- 
sented— when  Deronda  entered. 

"  Shall  I  be  acceptable  V  he  said.  *'  Perhaps 
I  had  better  go  back  and  look  for  the  other^  I 
suppose  they  are  in  the  billiard-room.*' 

"  No,  no ;  stay  where  you  are,"  said  Lady  Pent- 
reath. ^They  were  all  gettfaig  tired  of  me ;  let 
us  hear  what  you  have  to  say.'* 

**  That  is  rather  an  embarrassing  appeal,"  said 
Deronda,  drawing  up  a  chair  near  Lady  Mal- 
linger's  elbow  at  the  tea-table.  **I  think  I  had 
better  take  the  opportunity  of  mentioning  our 
songstress,"  he  added,  looking  at  Lady  Mallinger 
— ^^  unless  you  have  done  sa" 

^'Oh,  the  little  Jewess!"  said  Lady  Mallmger. 
^*  No,  I  have  not  mentioned  her.  It  never  en- 
tered my  hc»d  that  any  one  here  wanted  singing 
lessons." 

"All  ladies  know  some  one  else  who  wants 
singing  lessons,"  said  Deronda.  '*I  have  hap- 
pened to  find  an  exquisite  singer" — ^here  he  turn- 
ed to  Lady  Pentreath.  **  She  is  living  with  some 
ladies  who  are  friends  of  mine — the  mother  and 
sisters  of  a  man  who  was  my  chum  at  Cambridge. 
She  was  on  the  stage  at  Vienna ;  but  she- wants  to 
leave  that  life,  and  mamtain  herself  by  teaching." 

**  There  are  swarms  of  those  people,  aren't 
there  ?"  said  the  old  lady.  ^  Are  her  lessons  to 
be  very  cheap  or  very  expensive  ?  Those  are  the 
two  baits  I  know  of." 

"There  is  another  bait  for  those  who  bear 
her,"  said  Deronda.  "  Her  singing  is  sometUng 
quite  exceptional,  I  thmk.  &ie  has  had  such 
first-rate  teaching— or  rather  first-rate  instinct 
with  her  teaclung-^hat  you  might  imagine  her 
singing  all  came  by  nature." 

"Why  did  she  leave  the  sUge,  then?"  said 
Lady  I^treath.  "  I'm  too  old  to  believe  in  first- 
rate  people  giving  op  first-rate  chances." 

"  Her  voice  was  too  weak.  It  is  a  ddicious 
voice  for  a  room.  Tou  who  put  up  with  my  sing- 
ing of  Schubert  would  be  enchanted  with  hers," 
said  Deronda,  looking  at  Mrs.  Raymond.  "  And  I 
imnsine  ph4»  wonM  tiot  oh3«»ct  to  u\n^  fitpriv»it«»  par- 
ties or  coQct-rL^.     Her  vuite  [&  quity  oquiil  to  ihai^ 

"  I  am  to  haTo  her  in  ray  drawini^-tioom  when 
we  EO  up  to  town,"  said  hadj  MnlWni^er.  "  You 
sUaU  hear  her  tJien.  I  have  not  heart!  her  tny- 
iclf  yrt ;  tint  I  truBt  Daniers  recommendi^lion.  I 
mean  my  gkU  to  have  lessons  of  her," 


"  Is  it  a  charitable  affair  T"  said  Lady  PentiMtlL 
"  I  can't  bear  charitable  music." 

Lady  Mallinger,  who  was  rather  helpless  in  ooD' 
versation,  and  felt  herself  under  an  engagement 
not  to  tell  any  thing  of  Mirah's  stoiy,  had  an 
embarrassed  smile  on  her  face,  and  glanced  at 
Deronda. 

"  It  is  a  charity  to  those  who  want  to  have  a 
good  model  of  feminine  singing,"  said  Deronda. 
"  I  think  eveiy  body  who  has  ears  would  benefit 
by  a  little  improvement  on  the  ordinary  style.  If 
you  beard  Miss  Lapidoth" — ^here  he  looked  at 
Gwendolen — ^**  perhaps  you  would  revoke  your 
resolution  to  give  up  singing." 

"  I  should  rather  think  my  resolotian  would  be 
confirmed,"  sud  Gwendolen.  "I  don't  fori  able 
to  follow  your  advice  of  enjoying  my  own  mid- 
dlingness." 

"For  my  part,"  said  Deronda, " people  who  do 
any  thing  finely  always  mspirit  me  to  try.  I  don't 
mean  that  they  make  me  believe  I  can  do  it  ^ 
well.  But  they  make  the  thing,  whatever  it  may 
be,  seem  worthy  to  be  done.  I  can  bear  to  think 
my  own  music  not  good  for.mudi^  but  the  worid 
would  be  more  dismal  if  I  thought  music  itself 
not  good  for  much.  Excellence  encourages  one 
about  life  generally ;  it  shows  the  spiritual  wealth 
of  the  world." 

"But  then  if  we  cant  hnttate  it?— 4t  only 
makes  our  own  life  seem  the  tamer,"  said  Gwen- 
dolen, in  a  mood  to  resent  encouiagcment  found- 
ed on  her  own  insignificance. 

"  That  depends  on  the  point  of  view,  I  thmk," 
said  Deronda.  "  We  shoidd  have  a  poor  life  of 
it  if  we  were  reduced  for  all  our  pleasure  to  our 
own  performances.  A  little  private  imitatkyn  of 
what  is  good  is  a  sort  of  private  devotkm  to  it, 
and  most  of  us  ou^t  to  practice  art  only  in  the 
light  of  private  study — preparation  to  understand 
and  enjoy  what  the  few  can  do  for  us.  I  think 
Miss  Lapidoth  is  one  of  the  few." 

"  She  must  be  a  very  happy  person,  don't  you 
think  ?"  said  Gwendolen,  with  a  touch  of  sareasm, 
and  a  turn  of  her  neck  toward  Mrs.  Raymond. 

*^  I  don't  know,"  answered  the  independent  lady ; 
"I  must  hear  more  of  her  before  I  sud  that." 

"It  may  have  been  a  bitter  disappointment  to 
her  that  her  voice  faUed  her  for  the  stage,"  said 
Juliet  Fenn,  sympathetically. 

"I  suppose  she's  past  her  best,  though,"  said 
the  deep  voice  of  Lady  Pentreath. 

"  On  the  contrary,  she  has  not  reached  it,"  said 
Deronda.    "She  is'  barely  twenty." 

"  And  very  pretty,"  interposed  Lady  Mallinger, 
with,  an  amiable  wish  to  help  Deronda.  "  And 
^e  has  veiy  good  manners.  Fm  sorry  she  is  a 
bigoted  Jewess ;  I  should  not  like  it  for  any  thing 
else,  but  it  doesn't  matter  in  smg^." 

"  Well,  since  her  voice  is  too  weak  for  her  to 
scream  much,  I'll  tell  Lady  Clementina  to  set  her 
on  my  nine  granddaughters,"  said  Lady  Pentreath ; 
"  and  I  hope  she'll  convince  eight  of  them  that 
they  have  not  voice  enough  to  smg  any  where  but 
at  church.  My  notion  is  that  many  of  our  girls 
nowadays  want  lessons  not  to  sing." 

"I  hav^  had  my  lentoni  fn  that,"  said  Gwwi- 
dolen,  lookiDg  tit  DtroDda..  ''  Yqu  nr^ec  Lath  Pent' 
reath  ia  on  my  aide." 

While  she  was  speaking.  Sir  Uu^  itHcftJ  wUk 
some  of  the  other  goiitlemiirt,  in^udlng  " 
court,  and,  st4niiliig  Rgnm^t  tko  poQ|i  «£  I 
tea  table,  ^aid^ 
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**  What  imposition  is  Deronda  putting  on  you 
ladieii — slipping  in  among  you  by  himsdf  ?" 

**  Wanting  to  pass  off  an  obscurity  on  us  as 
better  than  any  celebrity,"  said  Lady  Pentreath — 
"  a  pretty  singing  Jewess  who  is  to  astonish  these 
young  people.  Tou  and  I,  who  heard  Catalani  in 
her  prime,  are  not  so  easily  astonished.'* 

Sir  Hugo  Ustsned  with  his  good-humored  smile 
as  he  took  a  cup  of  tea  from  his  wife,  and  then 
said,  ^  Well,  you  know,  a  Libert!  is  bound  to 
think  that  there  have  been  singers  since  Gata- 
huii's  time." 

**Ah,  you  are  younger  than  I  am.    I  dare  say 

Su  are  one  of  the  men  who  ran  after  Alcharisi. 
It  she  married  <^  and  left  you  all  in  the  hiroh." 

**  Yes,  yes ;  it*s  rather  too  bad  when  these  great 
singers  many  tiiemselTes  into  silence  before  they 
have  a  crack  in  their  roices.  And  the  htisband 
is  a  public  robber.  I  remember  Leroux  saying, 
*A  man  might  as  well  take  down  a  fine  pc«l  of 
church  bells  and  carry  them  off  to  the  steppes,' " 
said  Sir  Hugo,  setting  down  his  cup  and  turning 
away;  while  Deronda,  who  had  moved  from  his 
place  to  make  room  for  others,  and  felt  that  he 
was  not  in  request,  sat  down  a  little  apart  Pres- 
ently he  became  aware  that,  in  the  general  dia-' 
persion  of  ihe  group,  Gwendolen  had  extricated 
herself  tem  the  attentions  of  Mr.  Vandemoodt 
and  had  walked  to  the  piano,  where  she  stood  ap- 
parently examining  the  music  which  lay  on  the 
desk.  Will  any  one  be  surprised  at  Deronda's 
concluding  that  she  wished  him  to  join  her  f  Per- 
haps she  wanted  to  make  amends  for  the  unpleas- 
ant tone  of  resistance  with  which  she  had  met  his 
recommendation  of  Mirah,  for  he  had  noticed  that 
her  first  impulse  often  was  to  say  what  she  after- 
ward wished  to  retract  He  went  to  her  side  and 
sidd,  '*  Are  you  relenting  about  the  music,  and 
looidng  for  something  to*  play  or  sing  ?" 

**  I  am  not  looking  for  any  thing,  but  I  am  re- 
lenting," said  Gwendolen,  speaking  in  a  submis- 
siTe  tone. 

*^May  I  know  the  reason?" 

**  I  should  like  to  hear  Miss  Lapidoth  and  have 
lessons  from  her,  since  you  admire  her  so  much 
— that  is,  of  course,  when  we  go  to  town.  I  mean 
lessons  in  rejoicing  at  her  excellence  and  my  own 
deficiency,"  said  Gwendolen,  turning  on  him  a 
sweet  open  smile. 

**  I  shall  be  really  glad  for  you  to  see  and  hear 
her,"  said  Deronda,  returning  the  smile  in  kind. 

"Is  she  as  perfect  in  every  thing  else  as  in  her 
music  ?" 

**  I  can't  Touch  for  that  exactly.  I  haye  not 
seen  enough  of  her.  But  I  have  seen  nothing  in 
her  that  I  could  wish  to  be  different  She  has 
had  an  unhappy  life.  Her  troubles  began  in  early 
childhood,  and  she  has  grown  up  among  very 
pamful  surroundings.  But  I  think  you  vdU  s^y 
that  no  advantages  could  have  given  her  more 
graoe  and  truer  refinement" 

**  I  wonder  what  sort  of  troubles  hers  were  ?" 

**  I  have  not  any  very  precise  knowledge.  But 
I  know  that  she  was  on  the  brink  of  drowning 
herself  in  despair." 

*'And  what  hindered  her?"  said  Gwendolen, 
quiekiy,  k>dting  at  Deronda. 

^  Scone  ray  or  odier  came,  whidi  made  her 
feel  that  she  ought  to  live— that  it  was  good  to 
live,"  he  answered,  quietly.  **  She  is  full  of  piety, 
and  seems  capabte  of  submitting  to  any  thing 
when  it  takes  the  form  of  duty." 


**  Those  people  are  not  to  be  pitied,"  said  Gwen- 
dolen, impatiently.  "  I  have  no  sympathy  witli 
women  who  are  always  doing  right  I  don't 
believe  in  their  great  sufferings."  Her  fingers 
moved  quickly  among  the  edges  of  the  music 

"  It  is  true,"  said  I^ronda, "  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  haying  done  wron^  is  something  deeper, 
more  bitter.  I  suppose  we  faulty  creatures  can 
never  feel  so  much  for  the  irreproachable  as  for 
those  who  are  bruised  in  the  struggle  with  their 
own  faults.  It  is  a  very  ancient  stoty,  that  of 
the  lost  sheep,  but  it  comes  up  afresh  every  day." 

"  That  is  a  way  of  speaking<-4t  is  not  acted  on, 
it  is  not  real,"  said  Gwendolen,  bitterly.  "  You 
admire  Miss  Lapidoth  because  you  think  her 
blameless,  perfect  And  you  know  you  would 
despise  a  woman  who  had  done  something  you 
Uiought  veiy  wrong." 

**  That  would  depend  entirely  on  her  own  view 
of  what  she  had  done,"  said  Deronda. 

"  You  would  be  satisfied  if  she  were  very  wretch- 
ed, I  suppose?"  said  Gwendol^  impetuously. 

"  No,  not  satisfied — ^f ull  of  sorrow  for  her.  It 
was  not  a  mere  way  of  spealuAg.  I  did  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  finer  nature  is  not  more  adorable ; 
I  meant  that  those  who  would  be  comparatively 
uninteresting  beforehand  may  become  worthier  of 
sympathy  when  they  do  something  that  awakens 
in  them  a  keen  remorse.  lives  are  enlarged  in 
different  ways.  I  dare  say  some  would  never  get 
their  eyes  opened  if  it  were  not  for  a  violent 
shock  from  the  consequences  of  their  own  ac- 
tions, ijid  when  they  are  suffering  in  that  way 
one  must  care  for  them  more  than  for  the  oom- 
fortaUy  self-satisfied."  Deronda  forgot  eveiy 
thing  but  his  vision  of  what  Gwendolen's  experi- 
ence had  probably  been,  and  urged  by  compas- 
sion, let  hiB  eyes  and  voice  express  as  much  in- 
terest as  ^ey  would. 

Gwendden  had  slipped  on  to  the  music-stool, 
and  looked  up  at  him  with  pain  in  her  long  eyes, 
like  a  wounded  animal  asking  help. 

**  Are  you  persuading  Mrs.  Grandcourt  to  play 
to  us,  Dan  ?"  said  Sir  Hugo,  coming  up  and  put- 
ting his  hand  on  Dercmda's  shoulder  with  a  gen- 
tle admonitory  pinch. 

"  I  can  not  persuade  myself,"  said  Gwendolen, 
rising. 

OSien  had  followed  Sir  Hugo's  lead,  and  there 
was  an  end  of  any  liability  to  confidences  for  that 
day.  But  the  next  was  New-Year's  Dve ;  and  a 
grand  dance,  to  which  the  chief  tenants  were  in- 
vited, was  to  be  held  in  the  pkture-gallery  above 
the  cloister— the  sort  of  entertainment  in  which 
numbers  and  general  movement  may  create  pri- 
vacy. When  Gwendolen  was  dressing,  she  long- 
ed, in  remembrance  of  Leubronn,  to  put  on  the 
old  turquois  necklace  for  her  sole  ornament; 
but  she  dared  not  offend  her  husband  by  appear- 
ing in  that  shabby  way  on  an  occasion  when  he 
would  demand  her  utmost  splendor.  Determined 
to  wear  the  memorial  necklace  somehow,  she 
wound  it  thriee  round  her  wrist  and  made  a  brace- 
let of  it— ^ving  gone  to  her  room  to  put  it  on 
just  before  the  time  of  entering  the  ball-room. 

It  was  always  a  beautiful  scene,  this  dance  on 
New-Year's  Eve,  which  had  been  kept  up  by 
family  tradition  as  nearly  in  the  old  £uhion  as 
inexorable  change  would  allow.  Red  carpet  was 
laid  down  for  the  occasion ;  hot-house  plants  and 
evergreens  were  arranged  in  bowers  at  the  ex- 
tremities and  in  every  recess  of  the  gallery;  and 
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the  old  portraits,  stretohing  buck  ihrciugh  geaer- 
atioDB  even  to  the  pre-portm  jing  period,  nmde  a 
piquant  line  of  spectatore.  Some  ncighbonng 
gentry,  major  and  minor,  wero  InvittHl-  and  it 
was  certainly  an  occasion  when  a  proi^pectivG 
master  and  mistress  of  Monk's  and  King's  Top- 
ping might  see  their  future  glory  m  kq  ogreeat^le 
Ught,  as  a  picturesque  proviQclal  supremacy  with 
a  rent-roll  perscmified  by  the  moat  pTioaperoua- 
looking  tenants.  Sir  Hugo  expected  Graoidcourt 
to  feel  flattered  by  being  asked  to  the  Abbey  at 
a  time  which  included  thiH  ft^^ttral  in  botior  of 
the  family  estate;  but  he  td^  hoped  that  his  €wn 
hale  appearance  might  impi^ec^s  bid  suicessor  with 
tiie  probable  length  of  timc!  that  wouM  ekpj^  be- 
fore the  succession  came,  and  with  the  wi^om  of 
preferring  a  good  actual  sum  to  &  minor  proper- 
ty that  must  be  waited  for.  All  prt^ent,  down 
to  the  least  important  fanner '^  daughter^  knew 
that  they  were  to  see  "young  Grandcourt,"  Sir 
Hugo's  nephew,  the  presumptive  bclr  and  future 
Baronet,  now  Tisiting  the  Abbey  with  his  bride 
after  an  absence  of  many  years ;  any  ooolnegB 
between  uncle  and  nephew  having,  it  was  undor- 
Btood,  given  way  to  a  friendly  wanntb.  The 
bride  opening  the  ball  with  Sir  Hugo  was  neG«;s- 
sarily  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  ■  and  less  than  a 
year  before,  if  some  magiu  mirrar  could  have 
shown  Gwendolen  her  actual  poBition,  elie  would 
have  imaguied  herself  moving  in  it  with  a  glow 
of  triumphant  pleasure,  oonsdons  that  she  held 
in  her  hands  a  life  full  of  favorable  ctuinoes 
which  her  cleverness  and  spirit  would  enable  her 
to  make  the  best  of.  And  now  she  was  wonder- 
ing that  she  could  get  so  little  py  out  of  the  ei- 
altation  to  which  we  had  been  suddenly  lilted^ 
away  from  the  distasteful  petty  empire  of  h^ 
girlhood,  with  its  irksome  kek  of  distinction  and 
superfluity  of  sisters.  She  would  have  been  glad 
to  be  even  unreasonably  elated,  and  to  forget  ev- 
etything  but  the  flattery  of  the  moment ;  but  she 
was  like  one  courting  sleep,  in  whom  thoughts 
insist  like  willful  tormentors. 

Wondering  in  this  way  at  her  own  dultoess, 
and  all  the  while  longing  for  an  cxeitemeot  that 
would  deaden  importunate  aches,  ahe  was  passing 
through  files  of  admiring  beboldert  in  the  codu- 
tiy-dimce  with  which  it  was  tradltlonat  to  open 
the  ball,  and  was  being  genemUy  regarded  by  her 
own  sex  as  an  enviable  woman.  "  It  was  remarked 
that  she  oirried  herself  with  a  wonderful  air, 
considering  that  she  had  been  nobody  in  particu^ 
lar,  and  without  a  farthing  to  iier  fortunei  if  she 
had  been  a  duke's  daughter,  or  one  of  the  royal 
princesses,  she  could  not  have  taken  the  hoQora 
of  the  evening  more  as  a  matter  of  course.  Poor 
Gwendolen  I  It  would  by-and-by  become  a  sort 
of  skill  in  which  she  was  antonmtieally  practiced, 
to  bear  this  last  great  gamhUug  loss  with  an  air 
of  perfect  self-possession. 

The  next  couple  that  pasted  were  also  worth 
looking  at  Lady  Pentreath  had  said,  ''  I  ehall 
stand  up  for  one  dance,  but  I  shall  choose  my 
partner.  Mr.  Deronda,  you  are  the  youngest  man ; 
I  mean  to  dance  with  you.  Nobody  Ib  old  enough 
to  make  a  good  pair  with  mc,  I  must  have  a  con- 
trast** And  the  contrast  eertaia]  j  set  off  the  old 
lady  to  the  utmost  She  was  one  of  tbo«ie  women 
who  are  never  handsome  till  they  are  old,  and 
she  had  had  the  wisdom  to  embrace  the  beauty 
of  age  as  early  as  possible.  What  might  have 
eeeo^  harshness  in  her  features  when  ahe  was 


young,  had  turned  now  in  to  a  satisfactory  strenf^ 
of  fonn  and  expression  which  defied  wrinklie, 
and  was  set  olf  by  a  crown  of  white  hojr;  her 
weli^built  figure  was  well  i^overcd  with  black 
drapery,  ber  ears  and  neck  comfortably  earesj^d 
with  lace,  showing  none  of  those  wiihered  spai^ 
which  one  would  Ibink  It  a  pitiable  condition  ef 
poverty  to  eipose.  She  glided  along  gra^fnlly 
enough,  her  dark  eyes  still  with  a  tnischievaos 
emile  in  theni  as  ahe  observed  the  company.  Her 
partner's  young  richness  of  tint  against  the  Bat- 
tened hnes  and  rougher  forms  of  her  aged  head 
bmi  an  effect  something  like  that  of  a  fine  flower 
agamst  a  lichenoos  branch.  Perhaps  the  tenants 
hardly  appreciated  this  pair.  Lady  Pentreath  Wii 
nothing  more  than  a  straight,  active  old  Udy: 
Mr.  Deronda  was  a  famiMAr  figure  regarded  with 
f  rieDdlincsa  ;  but  if  he  bad  been  the  heir,  it  wouU 
have  been  regretted  that  his  face  was  not  as  un- 
mistakably English  OS  Sir  Hugo'«* 

Grandcourt's  appearance  when  he  CAme  up 
with  Lady  Maltinger  was  not  imfieAchcd  with 
foreignneae  j  atill  the  Rau=»f action  in  it  was  not 
complete.  It  would  have  been  matter  of  coo^ 
gratulation  if  one  tvbo  hod  the  luck  to  inherit 
two  old  famUy  e^tatei  had  bad  more  hair,  a  Ircab- 
er  color,  and  a  look  of  greater  animation ;  but 
that  fine  families  dwindled  off  into  females,  aad 
estates  ran  together  into  the  single  heirship  of 
a  mealy-compleiioned  male,  was  a  tendency  in 
tbingi  which  seemed  to  be  accounted  for  by  a 
citation  of  other  instances.  It  was  agreed  that 
Mr.  Qrandoourt  could  never  be  taken  for  any 
thing  but  wtiat  he  was — a  bom  gentleman  ;  and 
that,  in  fact^  he  lookeii  like  an  heir.  Perhaps 
the  person  least  e^implaeently  dift|>06cd  toward 
him  at  that  moment  was  Lady  Mai  linger,  to 
whom  going  in  procession  up  this  coixntry-danee 
with  Gtandeourt  was  a  blazonment  of  herself  as 
the  infelidtotis  wife  who  bad  produced  nothing 
but  daughter*,  little  better  than  no  children,  poor 
dear  thing?!,  except  for  her  own  fondness  and  for 
Sir  Hugo^s  wonderful  goodnees  to  tbcuL  But 
such  inward  discomfort  eould  not  prevent  the  gen- 
tle lady  from  looking  fair  and  stout  to  admiration, 
or  her  fidl  blue  eyea  from  giancing  mildly  at  lier 
neighbot^.  All  the  mothers  and  fathers  held  it 
a  thousand  pities  that  she  bad  not  had  a  fine  bof , 
or  oven  several — which  might  have  betai  eipecti^!, 
to  look  at  her  when  she  was  first  married. 

The  gallery  Indnded  only  three  ^idcs  of  tlie 
quadrangle,  the  fourth  being  shut  off  as  a  lobby 
or  corridor :  one  side  was  u^d  for  daiicing,  and 
tiie  opposite  side  foi:  the  supper  labH  wtule  the 
intermediate  part  wat  less  brilliantly  Ut,  and  fit- 
ted with  comfortable  seat*.  Later  in  ttie  evening 
Qwemdolen  was  ia  one  of  tbt^e  seats^  and  Grand^ 
oonrt  was  standing  near  her.  They  were  not  talk- 
ing to  each  others  ^he  was  leaning  backward  In 
her  chair^  and  he  against  the  wail ;  and  DeronidM, 
happening  to  ob^rre  this,  went  up  to  ask  her  if 
she  had  determmed  not  to  dance  any  more*  Hav* 
ing  himself  been  doing  bard  duty  in  dib  way  amnfit^ 
the  guests/be  thought  he  had  eamt^d  the  right  to 
sink  for  a  little  while  into  the  background,  and  be 
had  spoken  Uttle  to  Gwendolen  slulv  thi.  it  oi^Rver^ 
sation  at  the  piano  the  day  IkImiij,  Gran!jcoiirt*B 
presence  would  only  make  it  iho  ca.4ier  to  «how 
that  pleasure  hi  talking  to  her  even  about  tHvMd* 
ities  which  would  be  a  sign  of  friendliness ;  and 
he  fancied  that  her  face  looked  hUulL  A  sm" 
beamed  over  it  as  aha  saw  blzn  auDoiiig^  ftiul  « 
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raised  herself  from  her  leaning  poetnre.  Onind- 
eoart  had  been  grambling  at  the  0fifMit  of  stay- 
ing so  long  in  tIJs  stnpid  dance,  and  proposing 
tl»t  they  shonld  tanish :  she  had  resisted  on  the 
groond  of  poKteness — not  without  beh^  a  little 
frightened  at  the  probability  that  he  was  sUently 
angry  wHh  her.  She  had  her  reason  ioir  staying, 
though  she  had  begun  to  despair  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  sake  of  which  she  had  put  the  old 
neoklace  en  her  wrist.  But  now  at  last  Deronda 
had  oome. 

^  Yes ;  I  shall  not  danoe  any  more.  Are  you 
not  gUd?**  she  said,  with  some  gayety.  **  You 
might  have  felt  obliged  humbly  to  offer  yourself 
aa  a  partner,  and  I  feel  sure  you  have  danced 
more  than  you  like  already.** 

""I  will  not  deny  that,"  said  Deronda, *' shice 
you  haye  danced  as  much  as  you  like." 

^  But  will  you  take  trouble  for  me  in  another 
way,  and  fetch  me  a  ghiss  of  that  fresh  water  t" 

It  was  but  a  few  steps  that  Daxmda  had  to  go 
for  the  water.  Gwendolen  was  wrapped  in  the 
lightest,  softest  of  white  woolen  btfmouses,  under 
which  her  hands  were  hidden.  While  be  was 
gone  she  had  drawn  off  her  glove,  which  was  fin- 
lehed  with  a  lace  rufBe,  and  when  she  put  up  her 
hand  to  take  the  glass  and  lifted  it  to  her  mouth, 
dMtieeklaee-bracelet,  which  in  its  triple  winding 
adapted  itself  clumsily  to  her  wrist,  was  neces- 
sarily conspicuous.  Orandcciirt  saw  it,  and  Saw 
that  it  was  attracting  Deronda's  notice. 

**  What  is  that  hideous  thing  you  have  got  on 
your  wrist  V^  said  the  husband. 

**That?**  said  Owendolen,  composedly,  point- 
ing to  the  turquoises,  while  she  still  held  the 
glass;  ** it  is  an  old  necklace  that  I  like  to  wear. 
I  lost  it  once,  and  some  one  found  it  for  me." 

With  that  she  gave  the  glass  again  to  Deronda, 
who  immediately  carried  it  away,  and  on  return- 
ing, said,  in  order  to  banish  any  consdousness 
about  the  necklace, 

**  It  is  worth  while  for  yon  to  go  and  look  out 
ai  ooe  of  the  windows  on  that  side.  You  can 
see  the  finest  possible  moonlight  on  the  stone 
paiars  and  carving,  and  shadows  waving  across 
it  in  the  wind." 

"IdKraMfiketoseeit  Will  you  got"  said 
Gwendolen,  looking  up  at  her  husband. 

He  east  his  eyes  down  at  her,  and  saving,  **  No, 
Deronda  will  take  you,"  slowly,  moved  from  his 
leanhig  attitude,  and  slowly  walked  away. 

Gwaidolen*s  face  for  a  moment  showed  a  fleet- 
ing vexation :  she  rc^nted  this  show  of  indiffer- 
ence toward  her.  Deronda  felt  annoyed,  chiefly 
for  her  sake ;  and  with  a  quick  sense  that  it  wcrald 
relieve  her  most  to  behave  as  If  nothing  peculiar 
had  occurred,  he  said,  ^  Win  vou  ti^e  my  arm  and 
go,  while  only  servants  are  were  ?"  He  tiiouriit 
that  he  understood  weB  her  action  in  drawing  his 
attention  to  the  necklace :  she  wished  him  to  faif  er 
that  she  had  submitted  her  mind  to  rebuke^— her 
speech  and  manner  had  ftom  the  first  fiuotualed 
toward  that  submisston^-and  tiiat  she  f  dt  no  lin- 
gering resentment.  Her  evident  confidence  in  his 
mterpretatSon  of  her  appealed  to  him  as  a  peenl- 
iardalm. 

When  they  were  waHdns  t(»etiier,  Gwaidden 

fdt  as  if  the  annoyance  which  bad  just  happened 

had  removed  another  film  of  reserve  from  between 

,  them,  and  «he  had  more  right  than  before  to  be 

'  as  open  as  she  wished.    She  did  not  speak,  being 

fiUed  wHh  the  sense  of  silent  confidence,  untU 


they  were  in  front  of  the  window  looking  out  on 
the  moon-lit  court  A  sort  of  bower  luul  been 
made  round  the  window,  turning  it  into  a  recess. 
Quitting  his  arm,  she  folded  her  hands  in  her 
burnous,  and  pressed  her  brow  against  the  glass. 
He  moved  sli^tly  away,  and  held  the  lap^  of  his 
coat  with  his  thumbs  under  the  collar  as  his  man- 
ner was :  he  had  a  wonderful  power  of  standing 
perfectly  still,  and  in  that  position  reminded  one 
sometimes  of  Dante^s  spiriH  moffni  eon  oeehi  tardi 
e gravi,  (Doubtless  some  of  these  danced  in  their 
youth,  doubted  of  their  own  vocation,  and  found 
their  own  times  too  modem.)  He  abstained  from 
remarking  on  the  scene  bef<>re  them,  fearing  that 
any  indifferent  words  might  jar  on  her :  already 
the  calm  light  and  shadow,  the  ancient  steadfast 
forms,  had  aloofness  enoi^^  from  those  inward 
troubles  which  he  felt  sure  were  agitating  her. 
And  he  judged  aright :  she  would  have  been  im- 
patient of  polite  conversation.  The  incidents  of 
the  last  minute  or  two  had  receded  behind  foN 
mer  thoughts  whi<^  she  had  imagined  herself  ut- 
tering to  Deronda,  and  which  now  urged  them- 
selves to  her  lips.    In  a  subdued  voice  she  said, 

"  Suppose  I  had  gambled  again,  and  lost  the 
necklace  again,  what  should  you  have  thought  ol 
me?" 

"  Worse  Uian  I  do  now." 

**  Then  you  are  mtetaken  about  me.  You  want* 
ed  me  not  to  do  that — ^not  to  make  my  gain  out 
of  anotiier^s  loss  In  tiiat  way— and  I  have  done  a 
great  deal  worse." 

**I  can  imagfaie  temptations,"  said  Deronda. 
**  Perhaps  I  am  able  to  understand  what  you  mean. 
At  least  I  understand  self-reproach."  in  spite  of 
preparation,  he  was  almost  alarmed  at  Gwendo- 
len's precipitancy  of  confidence  toward  him,  in 
contrast  with  her  habitual  resolute  concealment ' 

•*  What  should  you  do  if  you  were  like  me — 
feeling  that  you  were  wrong  and  miserable,  and 
dreadmg  every  thing  to  come  ?"  It  seemed'  that 
she  was  hurrying  to  make  the  utmost  use  of  this 
opportunity  to  speak  as  she  would. 

"  That  is  not  to  be  amended  by  doing  one  thing 
only,  but  many,"  said  Deronda,  decisively. 

'*  What  ?"  said  Gwendolen,  hastily,  moving  her 
brow  from  tiie  glass  and  looking  at  him. 

He  looked  full  at  her  in  return,  with  what  she 
thought  was  severity.  He  felt  that  it  was  not  a 
moment  in  which  he  must  let  himself  be  tender, 
and  fiinch  from  implying  a  hard  opinion. 

^  I  mean  there  are  many  thoughts  and  habits 
that  may  help  us  to  bear  inevitable  sorrow.  Mul- 
titudes have  to  bear  it" 

She  turned  her  brow  to  the  whidow  agahi,  and 
said,  impatiently,  **  You  must  tell  me,  then,  what 
to  think  and  what  to  do;  else  why  did  you  not 
let  me  go  on  doing  as  I  liked,  and  not  minding  ? 
If  I  had  gone  on  gambling  I  might  have  won 
again,  and  I  might  have  got  not  to  care  for  any 
t&ig  else.  You  would  not  let  me  do  that  Why 
shouldnH  I  do  as  I  like,  and  not  mfaid?  Other 
people  da"  Poor  Gwendolen's  speech  expressed 
noting  very  deariy  except  her  irritation. 

"I  don't  believe  you  would  ever  get  not  to 
mind,"  said  Deronda,  with  deep-toned  decision. 
**If  it  were  true  that  baseless  and  cruelty  made 
an  escape  from  pain,  what  difference  womd  that 
make  to  people  who  can't  be  quite  base  or  cruel? 
Idiots  escape  some  pain;  but  you  can't  be  an 
idiot  Some  may  do  wrong  to  another  without 
remorse;  but  suppose  one  &es  feel  remorse?    I 
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believe  you  could  never  lead  an  injurioiia  life- 
all  reckless  Uvea  are  injuriouF,  pcatUential — with- 
out feel  lug  r&morse."  Betonda^a  uneonacious 
fervor  had  gathered  as  he  went  ou  i  he  was  lit- 
tering thotjghis  whieh  he  had  used  for  hiraaell  iu 
momtidta  of  painful  meditation. 

"  Then  tell  tne  what  better  I  can  do^**  ioid 
Gwemiolen,  IneisteDtly. 

*^  Many  ihingB.  Locdt  on  other  Uvea  besides 
your  OTvn.  See  what  their  troubles  are,  and  how 
they  are  borne*  Try  to  care  about  something  in 
this  vast  world  besides  the  gmtification  of  small 
selfish  ilesirea.  Try  to  care  for  what  is  best  in 
thought  and  action^-^methirtg  that  is  good  apart 
from  the  accidents  of  your  onii  lot" 

For  an  instant  or  two  Gwendolen  was  mute. 
Then,  again  moving  her  brow  from  the  glass^  she 
said, 

*'  Yon  mean  tbot  I  am  selfis^h  and  if^oronL" 

H«  met  her  fLxcil  look  in  eiloDce  before  he  an- 
i  we  red,  firmly^ 

"  Y'ou  will  not  go  on  beins  sehisb  and  ignorant.'* 

She  did  not  turn  away  her  glance  or  let  her 
eyelids  fall,  but  a  change  came  over  her  faee — 
that  suhtie  change  in  ncrrc  and  tuuecle  which 
wUi  sometimes  give  a  child-like  expresi^ian  even  to 
the  elderly :  it  is  the  subsidence  of  self -assertion. 

"  Shall  I  lead  you  back  ?"  said  Deronda,  gently, 
turning  and  offcrmg  her  his  arm  again.  She  took 
it  alien tly,  and  in  that  way  they  eamo  m  sight  of 
Grandcourt,  i^ho  waa  t?alking  slowly  near  their 
former  place,  Gwendolen  went  up  to  him  and 
said,  ^'  I  am  ready  to  go  now,  Mr,  Deronda  will 
excuse  UH  to  Lady  Mallinger*" 

"  CertalDly/^  »ajd  Deronda.  *'  Lord  and  Lady 
Pentrcath  disappeared  some  time  ago.^* 

Grandcourt  gave  hia  arm  in  silent  {Xtmpliance, 
noddmg  over  his  shoulder  to  Deronda,  and  Gwen- 
dolen too  only  half  turned  to  bow  and  say, 
"Thanks."  Tlic  hnsband  and  wife  left  the  gal- 
lery and  paced  the  corridoFi  in  silcnoe*  When 
the  door  had  do«cd  on  them  m  tbo  boudoir^ 
Grandcourt  threw  himself  into  a  chair  and  said, 
with  under-toned  peremptorines^,  "Sit  down." 
She,  already  in  the  expectation  of  Bomethmg  Un- 
pleasant, hod  thrown  off  her-  burnous  with  nerv^ 
ovm  unf^nEciousness,  and  Lmmedialely  oheyed 
Turning  his  eyes  toward  her,  he  began : 

"Oblige  me  in  future  by  not  showing  whima 
like  a  rood- woman  in  a  pby." 

"What  do  you  ineanT"  said  Gwendolen. 

"I  suppose  there  is  some  understanding  he- 
tweeu  you  and  Deronda  about  that  thing  you 
have  on  your  wrist  Tf  you  have  any  thing  to 
B»y  to  him,  say  it  But  don't  carry  on  a  tele- 
graphing which  other  people  art  supposed  not 
lo  B*'*,     It'^s  damnably  vulgar*" 

"  You  can  know  all  about  the  necklace/^  ^id 
Gwendolen,  her  angry  pride  resisting  the  night* 
mare  of  fear» 

*^  I  don't  want  to  know.  Keep  to  yourself 
whatever  you  hke."  Gmudcourt  paused  between 
each  sentence,  and  in  each  his  speech  seemed  to 
become  more  pretcmaturally  distinct  in  it«  inward 
tones.  **  What  !  (^re  to  know^  I  shall  know  with- 
out your  telUng  me.  Only  you  wiU  please  to  be- 
have &a  becomes  my  irife.  And  not  make  a  speo- 
tscle  of  ygurself." 

"  Do  you  object  to  my  tulkmg  to  Mr.  Bcronda  V^ 

"  I  don't  care  Iwo  stniw.-^  about  Dcrond&t,  or 
Wiy  other  conceited  banger^ooH  You  may  talk 
to  him  as  much  as  you  like«     Ue  b  not  goin^  to 


take  my  place.  You  are  my  wife.  And  you  will 
either  fill  your  place  properly — to  the  worid  aad 
to  me — or  you  will  go  to  the  devU." 

"1  never  intended  any  thing  but  to  fill  my 
pkce  properly/'  said  Gwendoleii,  with  bitterest 
mortiflcfttion  in  her  souL 

^'  You  put  that  thing  on  your  wmt^  atid  hid  it 
from  tne  til!  you  wanted  him  to  see  it  Only 
fools  go  into  that  deaf-and-dumb  talk,  and  thitik 
they^re  secret.  You  will  undfjretand  that  you  are 
not  to  compromis4?  yourselt  Behave  wilh  dig* 
nity.    That's  all  I  have  to  say." 

With  that  last  word  Grandcourt  ros4?,  tum^ 
his  back  to  the  firo,  and  looked  down  on  ber* 
She  was  mute.  Tliere  was  no  reproach  that  she 
dared  to  Ring  ot  him  in  return  for  thc^  in  suiting 
admonitions,  and  the  very  reajmn  she  felt  ibem 
to  be  insulting  was  tbtt  their  purport  went  with 
the  most  absolute  dictate  of  her  pride.  What 
she  would  least  Uke  to  incur  was  the  making  m 
fool  of  herself  and  being  comproniisc^i  It  was 
futile  and  irrelevant  to  try  and  explain  tlmt  De- 
ronda  too  bad  oniy  been  a  mouitor^ — the  strongest 
of  all  monitors.  Grandcourt  was  contain ptuo^is, 
not  jealous;  contemptuously  certain  of  all  the 
fluhjection  he  cared  for.  Why  could  fhe  not 
rebel,  and  defy  him  ?  She  longed  to  do  it.  But 
she  might  as  well  have  tried  to  defy  the  te^lwo 
of  her  nerves  and  the  palpitation  of  iicr  heart. 
Her  husbanil  had  a  ghostly  army  at  his  bock, 
that  could  close  round  her  wherever  she  might 
turn.  She  sat  in  her  splendid  attire^  like  a  white 
image  of  helplessness,  and  he  seemed  to  gratify 
himself  with  looking  at  her>  She  could  not  even 
moke  a  passintmte  exclamation,  or  throw  up  Her 
arms,  as  she  would  have  done  in  her  tuaid^  dayi. 
The  seupe  of  his  scorn  kept  her  atilL 

"Shall  1  ring?-'  he  said,  after  what  seemed  to 
her  a  long  while.  She  moved  her  head  in  as^nv 
and  after  ringing  he  went  to  hia  dressing-room. 

Certain  words  were  gnawing  within  her.  **  The 
wiUing  wrong  you  have  done  me  will  be  your 
curse/ ^  As  he  dosed  tlie  door,  the  bitter  t^rs 
rose,  and  the  gnawing  words  provoked  an  answ€r: 
'*  Why  did  you  put  your  fangs  into  me  and  not  iato 
him  ?"  It  ^as  uttered  in  a  whis^pcr,  as  the  tears 
c^mc  up  silently.  But  immediately  she  pres«?<l 
her  handkerchief  against  her  eye«,  and  checked 
her  t^doncy  to  sob. 

The  nert  day,  rQpovered  from  the  shuddering  St 
of  thij»  evening  scene,  she  determined  to  une  tbo 
charter  which  Grandcourt  had  scornfully  given 
her,  and  to  talk  as  mnch  aa  &hc  liked  wkb  De- 
ronda :  but  no  opportunities  occurre«l,  and  any  lit- 
tle devices  she  could  imagine  for  creating  them 
were  rejected  by  her  pride,  which  was  now  dcmbly 
active.  Not  toward  Deronda  himBiilf — she  was 
curiously  free  from  alarm  left  he  sliould  think 
her  openness  wanting  ui  dignity  r  it  was  part  of 
his  power  over  her  that  she  believed  him  free 
from  all  misunderstanding  as  to  the  way  in  which 
she  appealed  to  him:  or,  rather,  thai  be  should 
misunderstand  her  had  never  entered  lata  bcr 
n^ind.  But  the  last  morning  i^ame^  and  ^l  ibo 
had  never  been  able  to  take  up  the  dropped  thread 
of  their  talk,  tuid  f»he  wus  without  device*.  Btm 
and  Gnindcourt  w*?re  to  Itiive  as  three  o*ek>ck^  It 
wati  Unit  irrilEitici^^  that  after  a  wulk  iu  the  piramiJ 
had  \}€^n  piartncd  iu  Den^nda^s  hearing,  hv  dlil 
not  pr^ent  hiuLsalf  to  Join  in  iL  Giiindcofin 
was  gone  with  Sir  Hugo  to  King**  Topping  to  tfoa  * 
thfi  old  inanor4»ouBe ;  otbtn^of  tht 
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were  shooting ;  she  was  condemned  to  go  mnd  see 
the  decoy  and  the  water-fowl,  and  every  thhig 
dse  that  she  least  wanted  to  see,  with  the  ladies, 
with  old  Lord  Pentreath  and  his  anecdotes,  with 
Hr.  Vandemoodt  and  his  admiring  manners.  The 
irritation  became  too  strong  for  her :  without  pre* 
meditation,  she  took  advantage  of  the  wmding 
road  to  linger  a  little  out  of  sight,  and  then  set 
off  back  to  the  house,  almost  running  when  she 
was  safe  from  obserration.  She  entered  by  a  side 
door,  and  tiie  library  was  on  her  left  hand ;  De- 
ronda,  she  knew,  was  often  there ;  why  might  she* 
not  turn  in  there  as  well  as  into  any  other  room 
in  the  house?  She  had  been  taken  Uicre  express- 
ly to  see  the  illuminated  family  tree,  and  other 
remarkable  things — ^what  more  natural  than  that 
she  shouki  like  to  look  in  again?  The  thing  most 
to  be  feared  was  that  the  room  would  be  empty 
&t  Deronda,  for  the  door  was  ajar.  She  pushed 
fit  gently,  and  looked  round  it.  He  was  there, 
wrning  busily  at  a  distant  table,  with  his  back 
toward  the  door  (in  fact,  Sir  Hugo  had  asked  him 
to  answer  some  constituents*  letters  which  had  be- 
come pressing).  An  enormous  log  fire,  with  the 
scent  of  russia  from  the  books,  made  the  great 
room  as  warmly  odorous  as  a  private  chapel  in 
which  the  censers  hare  been  swinging.  It  seem- 
9^Um  daring  to  go  in— too  rude  to  speak  and 
interrupt  him ;  yet  she  went  in  on  the  ndseless 
carp^  and  stood  still  for  two  or  three  minutes, 
till  Deronda,  having  finished  a  letter,  pushed  it 
aside  for  signature,  and  threw  himself  back  to  con- 
sider whether  there  were  any  thing  else  for  lum 
to  do,  or  wheUier  he  could  walk  out  for  the  diance 
of  meeting  the  party  which  included  Gwendolen, 
when  he  heard  her  voice  saying,  **  Mr.  Deronda.'* 
It  was  certainly  startling.  He  rose  hastfly, 
turned  round,  and  pushed  away  his  chair  with  a 
strong  expression  of  surprise. 
**  Am  I  wrong  to  come  in  ?'*  said  Gwendolen. 
**  I  thought  you  were  far  on  your  walk,"  said 
Deronda. 
"^  I  turned  back,*'  said  Gwendolen. 
**  Do  you  not  intend  to  go  out  again  ?  I  could 
join  you  now,  if  you  would  allow  me." 

**  No ;  I  want  to  say  something,  and  I  can't  stay 
kmg,"  said  Gwendolen,  speaking  quickly  in  a  sul>> 
dued  tone,  whOe  she  walked  forward  and  rested 
her  arms  and  muit  on  the  back  of  the  chair  he 
had  pitthed  away  from  him.  ^  (  want  to  tell  you 
that  it  is  really  so— I  can't  help  feeling  remorse 
for  having  hijured  others.  That  was  what  I  meant 
when  I  said  that  I  had  done  worse  than  gamble 
again  and  pawn  the  necklace  again — something 
more  injurious,  as  you  called  it  And  I  can't  alter 
it  I  am  punished,  but  I  can't  alter  it  Tou  said 
I  could  do  many  things.  Tell  me  again.  What 
should  you  do,  what  should  you  f ee^  if  yon  were 
in  my  place?" 

The  hurried  directness  with  whidi  she  spoke, 
the  absence  of  all  her  little  airs,  as  if  she  were 
only  concerned  to  use  the  time  m  getting  an  an- 
swer that  would  guide  her,  made  her  appeal  un- 
speakably touching. 

Deronda  said,  **  I  should  feel  something  of  what 
you  fed— deep  sorrow." 

**But  what  would  you  try  to  do?"  said  Gwen- 
dolen, with  urgent  qufekness. 

**  Order  my  Hfe  so  as  to  make  any  possible 
amends,  and  keep  away  from  doing  any  sort  of 
injfiry  again,"  said  Deronda,  catchmg  her  sense 
that  the  time  for  speech  was  brief. 


*'Bnt  I  can't — I  can't;  I  must  go  on,"  said 
Chrendolen,  in  a  passionate  loud  whisper.  **I 
have  thrust  out  others — I  have  made  my  gain 
out  of  their  loss — ^tried  to  make  it — tried.  And 
I  must  go  on.    I  can't  alter  it." 

It  was  impossible  to  answer  this  instantaneous- 
ly. Her  words  had  confirmed  his  conjecture,  and 
the  situation  of  all  concerned  rose  In  swift  images 
before  him.  His  feeling  for  those  who  had  been 
^  thrust  out"  sanctioned  her  remorse ;  he  could 
not  try  to  nullify  it,  yet  his  heart  was  full  of  pity 
for  her.  But  as  soon  as  he  could  he  answered, 
tiking  up  her  last  words, 

"  ThaX  is  the  bitterest  of  all — to  wear  the  yoke 
of  our  own  wrong^loing.  But  if  you  submitted 
to  that,  as  men  submit  to  maiming  or  a  life-long 
incurable  disease? — and  made  the  unalterable 
wrong  a  reason  for  more  effort  toward  a  good 
that  may  do  somethmg  to  counterbalance  the 
evil  ?  Chie  who  has  committed  irremediable  er- 
rors may  be  scourged  by  that  consciousness  into 
a  higher  course  thim  Is  common.  There  are  many 
examples.  Feeling  what  it  is  to  have  spoiled  one 
Hfe  may  well  make  us  long  to  save  other  lives 
from  bemg  spoiled." 

**  But  you  have  not  wronged  any  one,  or  spoiled 
any  lives,"  said  Gwendolen,  hastily.  **  It  is  only 
others  who  have  wronged  you,^ 

Deronda  colored  sli^tly,  but  said,  immediately, 
*'  I  suppose  our  keen  feeling  for  ourselves  might 
end  in  giving  us  a  keen  f eding  for  others,  if,  when 
we  are  suffering  acutely,  we  were  to  consider  that 
others  go  through  the  same  sharp  experience. 
That  is  a  sort  of  remorse  before  commission. 
Can't  you  understand  that  ?" 

"  I  think  I  do— now,"  said  Gwendolen.  **  But 
you  were  right — I  am  selfish.  I  have  never 
thought  mn^  of  any  one's  feelings,  except  my 
mother's.  I  have  not  been  fond  of  people. — ^But 
what  can  I  do  ?"  she  went  on,  more  quickly.  **  I 
must  get  up  in  the  morning  and  do  what  every 
one  e£e  does.  It  is  all  like  a  dance  set  before- 
hand. I  seem  to  see  all  that  can  be— and  I  am 
tired  and  sick  of  it  And  the  worid  is  all  confu- 
sion to  me'^ — she  made  a  gesture  of  disgust 
*'  Tou  say  I  am  ignorant  But  what  is  the  good  of 
trying  to  know  more,  unless  lifewere  worth  more  ?" 

**!niis  good,"  said  Deronda.  promptiy,  with  a 
touch  of  indignant  severity,  which  he  was  inclined 
to  encourage  as  his  own  safeguard :  ^  life  wmld 
be  worth  more  to  you:  some  real  knowledge 
would  give  you  an  interest  in  the  world  beyond 
the  small  drama  of  personal  desires.  It  is  the 
curse  of  your  life— forgive  me — of  so  many  lives, 
that  all  passion  is  spent  in  that  narrow  round, 
for  want  of  ideas  and  sympathies  to  make  a  larger 
home  for  it  Is  there  any  shigle  occupation  of 
mind  that  you  care  about  with  passionate  delight, 
or  even  indepoident  interest  ?" 

Deronda  paused,  but  Gwendolen,  looking  star- 
tled and  thrilled  as  by  an  electric  shook,  said  noth- 
ing, and  he  went  on,  more  insistentiy, 

**  I  take  what  you  said  of  music  for  a  small 
example— it  answers  for  all  larger  things— you 
will  not  cultivate  it  for  the  sake  of  a  private  joy 
in  it  What  sort  of  earth  or  heaven  would  hold 
any  spiritual  wealUi  in  it  for  souls  pauperixed  by 
inactkm  ?  If  one  finnament  has  no  stimulus  for 
our  attention  and  awe,  I  dent  see  how  four  would 
have  it  We  should  stamp  every  possible  worid 
with  the  flatness  of  our  own  inanity — ^which  is 
necessarily  impious,  without  faith  oi;  f eUowship^ 
jitizedbyVj 
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The  refuge  you  are  needing  from  personal  trou- 
ble is  the  higher,  the  religious  life,  which  holds 
an  enthusiasm  for  something  more  than  our  own 
appetites  and  vanities.  The  few  may  find  them- 
selves in  it  simply  by  an  elevation  of  feeling ;  but 
for  us  who  have  to  struggle  for  our  wisdom,  the 
higher  life  must  be  a  region  in  which  the  affec- 
tions are  chid  with  knowledge.** 

The  half-indignant  remonstrance  that  vibrated 
in  Deronda's  voice  came,  as  often  happens,  from 
the  habit  of  inward  argument  with  himself  rather 
than  from  severity  toward  Gwendolen ;  but  it  had 
a  more  beneficent  effect  on  her  than  any  sooth- 
ings.  Nothing  is  feebler  than  the  indolent  re- 
bellion of  comphiint ;  and  to  be  roused  into  self- 
judgment  is  comparative  activity.  For  the  mo- 
ment she  felt  like  a  shaken  child — shaken  out  of 
its  wailings  mto  awe,  and  she  said,  humbly, 

«»IwiUtry.    I  wUl  think." 

They  both  stood  silent  for  a  minute,  as  if  some 
third  presence  had  arrested  them — ^for  Deronda 
too  was  under  that  sense  of  pressure  which  is  apt 
to  come  when  our  own  winged  words  seem  to  be 
hovering  around  us — till  Gwendolen  began  again : 

**  Tou  said  affection  was  the  best  thing,  and  I 
have  hardly  any — none  about  me.  If  I  could, 
I  would  have,  mamma;  but  that  is  impossible. 
Things  have  changed  to  me  so— in  such  a  short 
time.  What  I  used  not  to  like,  I  long  for  now. 
I  think  I  am  almost  getting  fond  of  the  old  things 
now  they  are  gone."    Her  lip  trembled. 

**  Take  the  present  suffering  as  a  painful  letting 
in  of  light,"  said  Deronda,  more  gently.  **  Tou 
are  conscious  of  more  beyond  the  round  of  your 
own  inclinations — ^you  know  more  of  the  way  in 
which  your  life  presses  on  others,  and  their  life 
on  yours.  I  don*t  think  you  could  have  escaped 
the  painful  process  in  some  form  or  other." 

**  But  it  is  a  very  cruel  form,"  sud  Gwendolen, 
beating  her  foot  on  the  ground  with  returning 
agitation.  "  I  am  f right^ed  at  every  thing.  I 
am  frightened  at  myself.  When  my  blood  is 
fired  I  can  do  daring  things  take  any  leap ;  but 
that  makes  me  fri^tened  at  myself."  She  was 
lodung  at  nothing  outside  her ;  but  her  eyes  were 
dbected  toward  tibe  window,  away  from  Deronda, 
who,  with  quick  comprehension,  said, 

**  Turn  your  fear  into  a  safeguard.  Keep  your 
dread  fixed  on  the  idea  of  increasing  that  remorse 
which  is  so  bitter  to  you.  Fixed  meditation  may 
do  a  great  deal  toward  defining  our  longing  or 
dread.  We  are  not  always  in  a  state  of  strong 
emotion,  and  when  we  are  calm  we  can  use  our 
memories  and  gradually  change  the  bias  of  onr 
fear,  as  we  do  our  tastes.  Take  your  fear  as  a 
safeguard.  It  is  like  quickness  of  hearing.  It 
may  make  consequences  passionately  present  to 
yoo.  Try  to  take  hold  of  your  sensibility,  and 
use  it  as  if  it  were  a  faculty,  like  vision."  De- 
ronda uttered  eftch  sentence  more  urgently;  he 
felt  as  if  he  were  seising  a  fiunt  chanoe  <i  res- 
cuing  her  from  some  indefinite  danger. 

**  Yes,  I  know ;  I  understand  what  yon  mean," 
said  Gwendolen,  in  her  loud  whisper,  not  tnmmg 
her  eyes,  but  lifting  up  her  small  gloved  hand 
and  waving  it  in  deprecatian  of  the  notioo  that  it 
was  easy  to  obey  that  advice.  '*But  if  feelings 
rose — there  are  some  feelings— hatred  and  an- 
ger—how can  I  be  good  when  they  keep  rising? 
And  if  there  came  a  moment  when  I  felt  stifled 
and  could  bear  it  no  longer — ^*'  She  broke  off, 
and  with  agitated  lips  looked  at  Deronda,  but  the 


expression  on  his  face  pierced  her  with  an  entire* 
ly  new  feeling.  He  was  under  the  baffling  diffi- 
culty of  discerning  that  what  he  had  been  urging 
on  her  was  thrown  into  the  pallid  distance  of 
mere  thought  before  the  ontburst  of  her  habitual 
emotion.  It  was  as  if  he  saw  her  drowmng  while 
his  limbs  were  bound.  The  pained  compasnon 
which  was  spread  over  his  features  as  he  watch- 
ed her,  affected  her  with  a  compunction  unlike 
any  she  had  felt  before,  and  in  a  changed,  implor- 
ing tone,  she  said, 

*  **  I  am  grieving  you.  I  am  ungrateful.  You 
can  help  me.  I  wlU  think  of  every  thing.  I  will 
try.  Tell  me-4t  will  not  be  a  pain  to  you  that  I 
have  dared  to  speak  of  my  trouble  to  you  ?  You 
began  it,  you  know,  when  yon  rebuked  me." 
There  was  a  melancholy  smile  on  her  lips  as  the 
said  that,  but  she  added,  more  entreathigly,  **It 
will  not  be  a  paui  to  you  ?" 

^*  Not  if  it  does  any  thing  to  save  you  from  an 
evil  to  come,"  said  Derondit,  with  strong  empha- 
sis ;  **  otherwise,  it  will  be  a  lasting  pain." 

**  No— no— it  shall  not  be.  It  may  be— it  shall 
be  better  with  me  because  I  have  known  you." 
She  turned  immediately,  and  quitted  the  room. 

When  she  was  on  the  first  landing  of  the  stair- 
case. Sir  Hugo  passed  across  the  hiul  on  his  way 
to  the  library,  and  saw  her.  Grandcourt  was  not 
with  him. 

Deronda,  when  the  Baronet  entered,  was  stand- 
ing in  his  ordinary  attitude,  grasping  his  coat 
collar,  with  his  back  to  the  table,  and  with  that 
indefinable  expression  by  whidi  we  judge  that  a 
man  is  still  in  the  shadow  of  a  scene  which  he 
has  just  gone  through.  He  moved,  however,  and 
began  to  arrange  the  letters. 

"  Has  Mrsw  Grandcourt  been  in  here  ?"  said  ^ 
Hugo. 

"Yes,  she  has." 

**  Where  are  the  others?" 

^I  believe  she  left  them  somewhere  in  the 
grounds." 

After  a  moment's  silence,  in  which  Sir  Hugo 
looked  at  a  letter  without  reading  it,  he  sakl, "  I 
hope  you  are  not  playing  with  fire,  Dan — you  un- 
derstand me.** 

"^  I  believe  I  do,  Sir,"  said  Deronda,  after  a  slight 
hesitation,  which  had  some  repressed  anger  in  it 
"  But  there  is  nothing  answering  to  your  metaphor 
— no  fire,  and  therefore  no  diance  of  scorching." 

Sir  Hugo  looked  seardiingly  at  him,  and  t^ 
said,  "So  much  the  better.  For  between  our- 
selves,  I  fancy  there  may  be  some  hidden  gun- 
powder in  thai  establishment." 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

Attpern.  r&rtk)iif  mrlord— I  ef«ilc  for  Slsttvttnd. 

Franjtlmy.  For  blm?    Ob,  nj— far  Mm  1  alw^t 
hold 
A  puitloii  Rftfo  In  iMtik,  mpe  be  «ill  draw 
Soiiner  or  later  on  mt    Whmt  \x\w-  ativl  f 
Mitil  pmiert  bniken?  line  iB«cijflinic  \TinirB 
Tit  at  won  Id  Dot  flj7  diirancfl^  aseault  oii  watctip 
BtU  Utt  Kimftim.t,  not  a  crtiftt  to  eotT 

A  *j>rm.  Oh,  none  ot  thew,  Jny  ionl ;  be  bu  dcapfd 
Ptxj'ni  Circe'i  li«ivl,  Aad  «t^ki  to  win  thi?  IciVv 
Of  yoTir  fftlr  wiutj  C^ttfji;  Imt  wontd  wtn 
Flrwt  TOiir  ctinac'uL    Y<io  tmwvL 

Frofubifrg.  nfpi|li^£ttbitl  tfOCdi. 

I  mH  I  held  e,  pottloo,  nol  mtunit* 

Is  itpite  of  Deronik-«  ftftsona  lor  wlfhlnf  tb  bo 
in  town  ngniih— fusoot  iftirhM  hit  iium  ^ 
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Ifirah  was  blent  with  curiodty  to  know  more  of 
the  enigmatic  Mordeoai — he  did  not  manage  to  go 
up  before  Sir  Hugo,  who  preceded  his  family  that 
he  might  be  ready  for  ^e  opening  of  Parliament 
on  the  6th  of  February.  Deronda  took  up  his 
qoarters  in  Park  Lane,  aware  that  his  chambers 
were  sufficiently  tenanted  by  Hans  Meyrick.  This 
was  what  he  expected ;  but  he  found  other  things 
not  altogether  according  to  his  expectations. 

Most  of  us  remem^r  Retzsch's  drawing  of 
destiny  In  the  shape  of  Mephistopheles  playing 
at  chess  with  man  for  his  soul — a  game  in  which 
we  may  unagine  the  clever  adversary  making  a 
feint  of  unintended  moves  so  as  to  set  the  be- 
gvUed  mortal  on  carrying  his  defensive  pieces 
away  from  the  true  point  of  attack.  The  fiend 
makes  preparation  his  favorite  object  of  mock- 
ery, that  he  may  fatally  persuade  us  against  our 
hesi  safeguard:  he  even  meddles  so  far  as  to 
surest  our  taking  out  water-proofs  when  he  is 
w^  aware  the  sky  is  going  to  clear,  foreseeing 
that  the  imbecile  will  turn  this  delusion  into  a 
prejudice  against  water-proofs,  instead  of  giving 
a  doser  study  to  the  weather  signs.  It  is  a  pe- 
culiar test  of  a  man*s  metal  when,  after  he  has 
painfully  adjusted  himself  to  what  seems  a  wise 
provision,  he  finds  all  his  mental  precaution  a 
little  beside  the  mark,  and  his  excellent  inten- 
tions no  betted  than  miscalculated  dovetails,  ac- 
curately cut  from  a  wrong  starting-point  His 
magnanimity  has  got  Itself  ready  to  meet  misbe- 
ha^or,  and  'finds  quite  a  different  caU  upon  it 
Something  of  this  kind  happened  to  Deronda. 

His  first  Impression  was  one  of  pure  pfeasure 
and  amusement  at  finding  his  sitting-room  trans- 
formed into  an  tUelier  strewed  with  miscellaneous 
drawings  and  with  the  contents  of  two  chests 
from  Rome,  the  lower  half  of  the  windows  dark- 
ened with  baiie,  and  the  blonde  Hans  in  his  weird 
youth  as  the  presiding  genius  of  the  Uttered  place 
— his  hair  longer  than  of  old,  his  face  more  whim- 
sically creased,  and  his  high  voice  as  usual  get- 
ting fairer  under  the  exdtement  of  ra|Hd  talk, 
ne  fhendship  of  the  two  had  been  kept  up 
warmly  since  the  memorable  Cambridge  time, 
not  only  by  correspondence,  but  by  Ihtle  epi- 
sodes of  companionship  abroad  and  in  England, 
and  the  orisrinal  relation  of  confidence  on  one 
dde  and  indulgence  on  the  other  had  been  de- 
vdoped  in  practice,  as  is  wont  to  be  the  case 
where  such  spiritual  borrowing  and  lending  has 
been  well  begun. 

**  I  knew  you  would  like  to  see  my  casts  and 
antiquities,^  sakl  Hans,  after  the  first  hearty 
greetings  and  mquiries,  ^so  I  didn't  scruple  to- 
unlade  my  chests  here.  But  Pve  found  two 
rooms  at  Chelsea  not  many  hundred  yards  from 
my  mother  and  sisters,  and  I  shall  soon  be  ready 
to  hang  out  there— when  they've  scraped  the 
walk  and  put  in  some  new  lights.  That's  all 
Pm  waiting  for.  But  yon  see  I  don't  widt  to  be- 
tAa  work :  you  can't  conceive  what  a  great  fellow 
Pm  going  to  be.  The  seed  of  fanmortality  has 
sprouted  within  me.'* 

^  Only  a  fungoid  growth,  I  dare  say— a  crowing 
disease  In  the  lungs,"  said  Deronda,  accustomed 
to  treat  Hans  in  brotherly  fkshkm.  He  was  walk- 
ing toward  aome  drawings  propped  on  the  ledge 
of  his  book-oases ;  five  rapidly  sketched  heads — 
Cerent  aspects  of  the  same  face.  He  stood  at 
a  convenient  distance  from  them,  without  making 
any  remark.    Hans,  too,  was  silent  for  a  minute, 


took  up  his  palette,  and  began  touching  the  pic- 
ture on  his  easel 

**  What  do  you  think  of  tiiem?"  hesaidatlast 

**  The  full  face  looks  too  massive ;  otherwise 
the  likenesses  are  good,"  said  Deronda,  more  cold- 
ly than  was  usual  with  him. 

**  No,  it  is  not  too  massive,"  said  Hans,  decisive- 
ly. '*  I  have  noted  that  There  is  always  a  little 
surprise  when  one  passes  from  the  profile  to  the 
full  face.  But  I  shall  enlarge  her  scale  for  Ber- 
enice.  I  am  making  a  Ber^oe  series — look  at 
the  sketches  along  £ere — and  now  I  thmk  of  it, 
you  are  just  the  modd  I  want  for  the  Agrippa." 
Hans,  still  with  pencil  and  palette  in  hand,  had 
moved  to  Deronda's  side  while  he  said  this ;  but 
he  added,  hastily,  as  if  conscious  of  a  mistake, 
*'  No,  no,  I  forgot ;  you  don't  like  sitting  for  your 
portrait,  confound  you  I  However,  Pve  picked  up 
a  capital  Titus.  There  are  to  be  five  in  the  series. 
The  first  is  Berenice  clasping  the  knees  of  Gesmus 
Floms  and  beseeching  him  to  spare  her  people ; 
Pve  got  that  on  thecal  Then  this,  where  she  is 
standing  on  the  Xystus  with  Agrippa,  entreating 
the  people  not  to  mjure  themselves  by  resistance." 

**  Agrippa's  legs  will  never  do,"  said  Deronda. 

'*  The  legs  are  good  realistically,"  said  Hans,  his 
face  creasuig  droUy ;  **  pubKc  men  are  often  shaky 
about  the  legs — *  Their  legs,  the  emblem  of  their 
various  tho^t,'  as  somebody  says  in  the  Ha- 

**Bttt  these  are  as  impossible  as  the  legs  of 
Raphael's  Alclbiades,"  said  Deronda. 

**Then  they  are  good  ideally,"  said  Hans. 
**Agrippa's  legs  were  possibly  bad.  I  Idealise 
that  and  make  them  impossibly  bad.  Art,  my  Eo- 
genlus,  must  intensify.  But  never  mind  the  legs 
now :  the  third  sketch  in  the  series  is  Berenice 
exulting  in  the  prospect  of  being  Empress  of 
Rome,  when  the  news  has  come  that  Vespasian 
is  declared  Emperor,  and  her  lover  Titus  his  suc- 
cessor." 

^  Ton  must  put  a  scroll  In  her  mouth,  dse  peo- 
ple wm  not  understand  that  Tou  can't  tdl  that 
in  a  picture." 

'*  It  will  make  them  feel  their  ignorance,  then 
-—an  excellent  aesthetic  effect  The  fourth  Is  Ti- 
tus sending  Berenice  away  from  Rome  after  she 
has  shared  his  palace  for  ten  years — both  reluc- 
tant, both  sad — invihit  muHam^  as  Suetonius  hath 
it    Pve  found  a  model  for  the  Roman  brute." 

"Shall  you  make  Berenice  look  fifty f  She 
must  have  been  that" 

*'  No,  no ;  a  few  mature  touches  to  show  the 
lapse  of  time.  Dark-eyed  beauty  wears  well, 
hers  particularly.  But  now,  here  is  the  fifth: 
Berenice  seated  lonely  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem. 
That  Is  pure  imagination.  That  Is  what  ought  to 
have  been — ^perhaps  was.  Now  see  how  I  tdl  a 
pathetic  negative.  Nobody  knows  what  became 
of  hOT:  that  is  finely  indicated  by  the  series 
coming  to  a  close.  There  is  no  sixth  picture." 
Here  Hans  pretended  to  speak  with  a  gasping 
sense  of  suUimity,  and  drew  back  his  head  with 
a  frown,  as  if  looking  for  a  like  Impression  on 
Deronda.  **I  break  off  in  the  Homeric  style. 
The  story  Is  chipped  off,  so  to  speak,  and  passes 
with  a  ragged  ^ge  Into  nothing — U  niaiU  ;  can 
any  thing  be  more  sublime,  especially  in  Frendi  ? 
The  vul^r  would  dedre  to  see  her  corpse  and 
burial — ^perhaps  her  will  read  and  her  clothes  dis- 
tributed. But  now  come  and  look  at  this  on  the 
easel    I  have  made  some  way  ther^'  . 
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**  That  beseeching  attitude  is  really  good,"  said 
Deronda,  after  a  momeot^s  contemplatioii.  "  Tou 
have  been  very  industrious  in  the  Christmas  hol- 
idays ;  for  I  suppose  you  have  taken  up  the  sub- 
ject since  you  came  to  London."  Neither  of  them 
had  yet  mentioned  Mirah. 

**  Mo,"  said  Hans,  putting  touches  to  his  pic- 
ture ;  *^  I  made  up  my  mind  to  the  subject  before. 
I  take  that  lucky  chance  for  an  augury  that  I  am 
going  to  burst  on  the  world  as  a  great  painter. 
1  saw  a  splendid  woman  in  the  Trastevere— the 
grandest  women  there  are  half  Jewesses— and  she 
set  me  hunting  for  a  fine  dtuation  of  a  Jewess  at 
Rome.  Like  other  men  of  vast  learning,  I  ended 
by  taking  what  lay  on  the  surface.  FU  show  you 
a  sketch  of  the  Trasteverina^s  head  when  I  can 
lay  my  hands  on  it" 

*'  I  should  think  she  would  be  a  more  suitable 
model  for  Berenice,"  said  Deronda,  not  knowing 
exactly  how  to  express  his  discontent 

*'  Not  a  bit  of  it  The  model  oucfat  to  be  the 
most  beautiful  Jewess  in  the  world,  and  I  have 
found  her." 

**  Have  you  made  yourself  sure  that  she  w<juld 
like  to  figure  in  that  character  ?  I  should  think 
no  woman  would  be  more  abhorrent  to  her.  Does 
she  quite  know  what  you  are  doing  ?" 

**  Certainly.  I  got  her  to  throw  herself  pre- 
cisely into  tills  attitude.  Little  mother  sat  for 
CJessius  Florus,  and  Mirah  clasped  her  knees." 
•  Here  Hans  went  a  little  way  off  and  looked  at 
the  effect  of  his  touches. 

*^I  dare  say  she  knows  nothing  about  Bere- 
nice's history,"  said  Deronda,  feeling  more  indig- 
nation than  he  would  have  been  able  to  justify. 

**  Oh  yes,  she  does — ^ladies*  edition.  Berenice 
was  a  fervid  patriot,  but  was  beguiled  by  love  and 
ambi^n  into  attaching  herself  to  tiie  archenemy 
of  her  people.  Whence  the  Nemesis.  Mirah  takes 
it  as  a  tragic  parable,  and  cries  to  think  what  the 
penitent  Berenice  suffered  as  she  wandered  back 
to  Jerusalem  and  sat  desolate  amidst  desolation. 
That  was  her  own  phrase.  I  couldn't  ^d  in  my 
heart  to  tell  her  I  invented  that  part  of  the  story." 

"  Show  me  your  Trasteverina,"  said  Deronda, 
chiefly  in  order  to  hinder  himself  from  saying 
something  else. 

"  Shall  you  mind  turning  over  that  folio  V*  said 
Hans.  "  My  studies  of  heads  are  all  there.  But 
they  are  in  confusion.  You  will  perhaps  find  her 
next  to  a  crop-eared  under-graduate." 

After  Deronda  had  been  turning  over  the  draw- 
ings a  minute  or  two,  he  said, 

**  These  seem  to  be  all  Caimbridge  heads  and 
bits  of  country.  Pertiaps  I  had  better  begin  at 
the  other  end." 

**  No ;  you'll  find  her  about  the  middle.  I  emp- 
tied one  folio  into  another." 

**Is  this  one  of  your  under-graduatea  ?"  said 
Deronda,  holding  up  a  drawing.  **It's  an  un- 
usually agreeable  face." 

**  That  f  Oh,  that's  a  man  named  Gasooigne — 
Rex  Gascoigne.  An  uncommonly  good  fSlow; 
his  upper  lip,  too,  is  good.  I  coached  him  before 
he  got  his  sdiolarship.  He  ou^t  to  have  taken 
honors  Ust  Raster.  But  he  was  ill,  and  has  had 
to  stay  up  another  year.  I  must  look  him  up. 
I  want  to  know  how' he's  going  on." 

**  Here  she  is,  I  suppose,"  said  Deronda,  holding 
up  the  sketch  of  the  Trasteverina. 

"  Ah,"  said  Hans,  looking  at  it  rather  contempt- 
uously, "  too  coarse.    I  was  unregenerate  then." 


Deronda  was  silent  while  he  closed  the  folio, 
leaving  the  Trasteverina  outside.  Then  grasp- 
ing his  coat  collar,  and  turning  towaiti  Hans,  he 
said,  **  I  dare  say  my  scruples  arejexcessive,  Mey- 
rick,  but  I  must  ask  you  to  oblige  me  by  giving 
up  Uiis  notion." 

Hans' threw  himself  into  a  tragic  attitude,  and 
screamed, "  What  1  my  series — my  immortal  Bera- 
nice  series  ?  Think  of  what  you  are  saying,  man 
-destroying,  as  Milton  says,  not  a  life,  but  an 
immortality.  Wait  before*  you  answer,  that  I 
may  deposit  the  implements  of  my  art  and  be 
ready  to  uproot  my  hair." 

Here  Hans  laid  down  his  pencil  and  palette, 
threw  himself  backward  into  a  great  chur,  and 
hanging  limply  over  the  side,  shook  his  long  hair 
half  over  his  face,  lifted  his  hooked  fingers  on 
each  side  of  his  head,  and  looked  up  with  comic 
terror  at  Deronda,  who  was  obliged  to  smile  as  be 
said, 

**  Paint  as  many  Berenices  as  you  like,  but  I 
wish  you  could  feel  with  me — ^perhaps  yon  will, 
on  rejection — that  you  should  choose  another 
model" 

"  Why  ?"  said  Hans,  standing  up,  and  looking 
serious  again. 

"Because  she  may  get  into  such  a  position 
that  her  face  is  likely  to  be  recognised.  Mrs. 
Meyrick  and  I  are  anxious  for  her  that  she 
should  be  known  as  an  admirable  singer.  It  is 
right,  and  she  wishes  it,  that  she  should  make 
hersdf  independent  And  she  has  excellent 
chances.  One  good  introduction  is  secured  al- 
ready. And  I  am  going  to  speak  to  Elesmer. 
Her  face  may  come  to  be  very  well  known,  and 
— ^well,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  explain,  unless 
you  fed  as  I  do.  I  believe  that  if  Mirah  saw  the 
circumstances  clearly,  she  would  strongly  object 
to  being  exhibited  in  this  way — ^to  allmng  her- 
self to  be  used  as  a  model  for  a  heroine  <3  this 
sort" 

As  Hans  stood  with  his  thumbs  in  the  belt  of 
his  blouse  listening  to  this  speech,  his  face  show- 
ed a  growing  surprise  melting  into  amusement, 
that  at  last  would  have  its  way  in  an  explosive 
laugh;  but  seeing  that  Deronda  looked  gravely 
offended,  he  checked  himself  to  say, "  Excuse  my 
laughing,  Deronda.  You  never  gave  me  an  ad- 
vantage over  you  before.  If  it  had  been  about 
any  thing  but  my  own  pictures,  I  should  have 
swallowed  every  word  because  you  said  it  And 
BO  you  actually  believe  that  I  should  get  my  five 
pictures  hung  on  the  line  in  a  conspicuous  posi- 
tion, and  carefully  studied  by  the  pubbo?  Zounda, 
man !  dder-cup  and  conceit  never  gave  me  half 
such  a  b^utiful  dreun.  My  pictures  are  likelv 
to  remain  as  private  as  the  utmost  hypersenai- 
tiveness  could  desire." 

Hans  turned  to  pamt  again  as  a  way  of  filling 
up  awkward  pauses.  Deronda  stood  perfectly 
still,  recognizing  his  mistake  as  to  publicity,  bitt 
also  consck>UB  that  his  repugnance  was  not  mocfa 
diminished  He  was  the  reverse  of  satisfied,  ei- 
ther with  himself  or  with  Hans ;  but  the  powei- 
of  being  quiet  carries  a  man  well  through  mo- 
ments  of  embarrassment  Hans  had  a  reverence 
for  his  f rioid  which  made  him  feel  a  sort  of  shy- 
ness at  Deronda's  being  in  the  wrong ;  but  it  was 
■not  in  his  nature  to  give  up  any  £ing  readily, 
though  it  were  only  a  whim— or,  rather,  especial- 
ly if  it  were  a  whim,  and  he  presently  went  on, 
painting  the  while : 
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**  But  even  sapposing  I  had  a  public  rushing 
after  my  pictures  as  if  they  were  a  railway  series 
including  nurses,  babies,  and  bonnet-boxes,  I  can't 
see  any  justice  in  your  objection.  E^ery  painter 
worth  remembering  has  painted  the  faee  he  ad- 
mired most,  as  often  as  he  could.  It  is  a  part  of 
his  soul  that  goes  out  into  his  pictures.  He  dif- 
fuses its  influence  in  that  way.  Ho  puts  what 
he  hates  into  a  caricature.  He  puts  what  he 
adores  into  some  sacred,  heroic  form.  If  a  man 
oouM  paint  the  woman  he  loves  a  thousand  times 
as  the  S^la  Maris  to  put  courage  into  the  sail- 
ors on  board  a  thousand  ships,  so  much  the  more 
honor  to  her.  Isn't  that  better  than  painting  a 
piece  of  staring  immodesty  and  calling  it  by  a 
worshipful  name  f " 

^  Ereiy  objection  can  be  answered  if  you  take 
broad  ground  enough,  Hans :  no  special  question 
of  conduct  can  be  properiy  settled  in  that  way," 
said  Deronda,  with  a  touch  of  peremptoriness. 
"  I  might  admit  all  your  generalities,  and  yet  be 
right  in  saying  you.ougfat  not  to  publish  Mirah's 
fMe  as  a  model  for  Berenice.  But  J  give  up  the 
question  of  publicity.  I  was  unreasonable  there.'* 
Deronda  hesitated  a  moment  **  Still,  even  as  a 
private  afEair,  there  might  be  good  reasons  for 
your  not  indulging  yourself  too  much  in  painting 
her  from  the  point  of  view  you  mention.  Tou 
must  feel  that  her  situation  at  present  is  a  very 
delicate  one ;  and  until  she  is  in  more  independ- 
ence, she  should  i)e  kept  as  carefully  as  a  bit  of 
Venetian  gUss,  for  fear  of  shaking  her  out  of  the 
safe  place  she  is  lodged  in.  Are  you  quite  sure 
of  your  own  discretioo  ?  Excuse  me,  Hans.  My 
having  found  her  binds  me  to  watch  over  her. 
Do  you  understand  me  ?" 

^  Perfectly,"  said  Hans,  turning  his  face  into  a 
Bood-humored  smile.  **  You  have  the  very  justi- 
fiable opinion  of  me  that  I  am  likely  to  shatter  all 
the  glass  in  my  way,  and  break  my  own  skull  into 
the  bai^gain.  Quite  fair.  Since  I  got  into  the 
scrape  of  being  bom,  every  thing  I  have  liked 
best  has  been  a  scrape  either  for  myself  or  some- 
body else.  Every  thing  I  have  taken  to  heartily 
has  somehow  turned  into  a  scrape.  My  pamting 
is  the  last  scrape;  and  I  shall  be  all  my  life 
getting  out  of  it  You  think  now  I  shall  get  into 
a  scrape  at  home.  No ;  I  am  regenerate.  You 
think  I  must  be  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
Miiah.  Quite  right ;  so  I  am.  But  you  think  I 
shall  scream  and  plunge  and  spoil  every  thing. 
There  you  are  mistaken — excusably,  but  tran- 
scendently  mistaken.  I  have  undergone  baptism 
by  i^miersion.  Awe  takes  care  of  me.  Ask  the 
Uttle  mother." 

*^  You  don't  reckon  a  hopeless  love  among  your 
scrapes,  then  ?"  said  Deronda,  whose  voice  seem- 
ed to  get  deeper  as  Hans's  went  higher. 

**I  don't  mean  to  call  mine  hopeless,"  said 
Hans,  with  *provoking  coolness,  laying  down  his 
tools,  thrusting  his  thumbs  into  his  belt,  and 
moving  away  a  little,  as  if  to  contemplate  his 
picture  more  deliberately. 

"'  My  dear  fellow,  you  are  only  preparing  mis- 
ery for  yourself,"  said  Deronda,  decisively.  **  She 
would  not  marry  a  Christian,  even  if  she  loved 
luoL  Have  you  heard  her— of  course  you  have 
— 4ieaid  her  speak  of  her  people  and  her  religion  ?" 

''That  can't  last,"  said  Hans.  ''Oie  will  see 
no  Jew  who  is  tolerable.  Every  male  of  that 
race  is  insupportable—*  insupportably  advandng* 
-his  nose." 


''She  may  rejoin  her  family.  That  is  what 
she  longs  for.  Her  mother  and  brother  are 
probably  strict  Jews." 

"I'll  turn  proselyte  if  she  wishes  it,"  said 
Hans,  with  a  shrug  and  a  laugh. 

"  Don't  talk  nonsense,  Hans.  I  thought  you 
professed  a  serious  love  for  her,"  said  I^ronda, 
getting  heated. 

"  So  I  do.    You  think  it  desperate,  but  I  don't" 

"  I  know  nothing ;  I  can't  tell  what  has  hap- 
p^ed.  We  must  be  prepared  for  surprises.  But 
I  can  hardly  imagine  a  greater  surprise  to  mo 
than  that  there  should  have  seemed  to  be  any 
thing  in  Mirah's  sentiments  for  you  to  found  a 
romantic  hope  on."  Deronda  felt  that  he  was 
too  contemptuous. 

"I  don't  found  my  romantic  hopes  on  a  wom- 
an's sentiments,"  sud  Hans,  perversely  inclined 
to  be  the  merrier  when  he  was  addressed  with 
gravity.  "  I  go  to  science  and  philosophy  for  my 
romance.  Nature  designed  Mirah  to  faU  in  love 
with  me.  The  amalgamation  of  races  demands 
it;  the  mitigation  of  human  ugliness  demands  it ; 
the  affinity  of  contrasts  assures  it  I  am  the  ut- 
most contrast  to  Mirah — a  bleached  Christian, 
who  can't  sing  two  notes  in  tune.  Who  has  a 
chance  against  me?" 

'  "I  see  now;  it  was  hVi peniflage.  You  don't 
mean  a  word  of  what  you  say,  Meyrick,"  said 
Deronda,  laying  his  hand  on  Meyrick's  shoulder, 
and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  cordial  relief.  "  I  was 
a  wiseacre  to  answer  you  seriously." 

"  Upon  my  honor  I^do  mean  it,  though,"  said 
Hans,  facing  round  and  laying  his  left  hand  on 
Deronda's  shoulder,  so  that  tiieir  eyes  fronted 
each  other  closely.  "  I  am  at  the  confessional 
I  meant  to  tell  you  as  soon  as  you  came.  My 
mother  says  you  are  Mirah's  guardian,  and  she 
thinks  herself  responsible  to  you  for  every  breath 
that  falls  on  Minih  in  her  house.  Well,  I  love 
her — ^I  worship  her — ^I  won't  despair — ^I  mean  to 
deserve  her." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  you  can't  do  it,"  said  Deron- 
da, quickly. 

"  I  should  have  said,  I  mean  to  try." 

"You  can't  keep  your  resolve,  Hans.  You 
used  to  resolve  what  you  would  do  for  your  moth- 
er and  sisters." 

"  You  have  a  right  to  reproach  me,  old  feUow," 
said  Hans,  gently. 

"Perhaps  I  am  ungenerous,"  said  Deronda, 
not  apologetically,  however.  "  Yet  it  can't  be 
ungenerous  to  warn  you  that  you  are  indulging 
mad,  Quixotic  expectations." 

"Who  will  be  hurt  but  myself,  then?"  said 
Hans,  putting  out  his  lip.  "  I  am  not  going  to 
say  any  thing  to  her,  unless  I  felt  sure  of  the  an- 
swer. I  dare  not  ask  the  oracles:  I  prefer  a 
cheerful  caliginoeity,  as  ^r  Thomas  Browne 
might  say.  I  would  rather  run  my  chance  there 
and  lose,  than  be  sure  of  winning  any  where  else. 
And  I  don't  mean  to  swallow  the  poison  of  de- 
spair, though  you  are  disposed  to  thrust  it  on  me. 
I  am  giving  up  wine,  so  let  me  get  a  littie  drunk 
on  hope  and  vanity." 

"  With  all  my  heart,  if  it  will  do  vou  any  good," 
said  Deronda,  loosing  Hans's  shoulder,  with  a  lit- 
tle push.  He  made  his  tone  kindly,  but  his  words 
were  from  the  lip  only.  As  to  his  real  feeling  he 
was  silenced. 

He  was  conscious  of- that  peculiar  irritation 
whidi  will  Bometimes  befall  the  man  whom  others 
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are  inclined  to  troet  as  mentor — the  irritation  of 
perceiving  thai  he  is  supposed  to  be  entirely  off 
the  same  plane  of  desire  and  temptation  as  those 
who  confess  to  him.  Onr  guides,  we  pretend,  must 
be  sinless :  as  if  those  were  not  often  the  beet 
teachers  who  only  yesterday  got  corrected  'for 
their  mistakes.  Throughout  their  friendship  De- 
ronda  had  been  used  to  Hans's  egodam,  but  he 
had  never  before  felt  intolerant  of  It :  when  Hans, 
habitually  pouring  out  his  own  feelings  and  af- 
fairs, had  never  cared  for  any  detail  in  retufn,^ 
and,  if  he  chanced  to  know  any,  had  soon  for-* 
gotten  itt  Deronda  had  been  inwardly  as  well  as 
outwardly  inQulgent — ^nay,  satisfied.  But  now  he 
noted  with  some  Indignation,  all  the  stronger  be- 
cause it  must  not  be  betrayed,  Hans's  evident  as- 
sumption that  for  any  danger  of  rivalry  or  jealousy 
in  relation  to  Mirah,  Deronda  was  as  much  out  of 
the  question  as  the  angel  Gabriel.  It  is  one  thing 
to  be  resolute  in  placing  one^s  self  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  another  to  endure  that  others  should 
perform  that  exclusion  for  us.  He  had  e:q)ected 
that  Hans  would  give  him  trouble :  what  he  had 
not  expected  was  that  the  trouble  would  have  a 
strong  element  of  personal  feeliag.  And  he  was 
rather  ashamed  that  Hans's  hopes  caused  him 
uiieasiness  in  spite  of  his  well-warranted  convic- 
tion that  they  would  never  be  fulfilled.  They  had 
raised  an  image  of  Mirah  dumging;  and  however 
he  might  protest  that  the  chai^  would  not  hap- 
peo^  the  protest  k^t  i^)  the  unpleasant  image. 
Altogether,  poor  Hans  seemed  to  be  entering  into 
Deronda*s  experience  in  K  disproportionate  man- 
ner— going  beyond  his  part  of  rescued  prodigsl, 
and  rousing  a  feeling  quite  distinct  from  compas- 
sionate affection. 

When  Deronda  went  to  Chelsea  he  was  not 
made  as  comfortable  as  he  ought  to  have  been  by 
Mrs.  Heyrick*s  evident  release  from  anxiety  about 
the  beloved  but  incalculable  son.  Mirah  seemed 
livelier  than  before,  and  for  the  first  time  be  saw 
her  laugh.  It  was  when  they  were  talking  of 
Hans,  he  being  naturally  the  mother's  first  topic. 
Mirah  wished  to  know  if  Deronda  had  seen  Mr. 
Hans  goinp  throu^  a  sort  of  character  piece  ^th- 
out  changmg  his  dress. 

**  He  passes  from  one  figure  to  another  as  if  he 
were  a  bit  of  flame,  where  you  fancied  the  figures 
without  seeing  them,'*  said  Mirah,  full  of  her  sub- 
ject ;  **  he  is  so  wonderfully  quick.  I  used  never  to 
like  comic  things  on  the  stage— they  were  dwelt 
on  too  long ;  but  aU  m  one  minute  Mr.  Hans 
makes  himself  a  blind  bard,  and  then  Rienzi  ad- 
dressing the  Romans,  and  then  an  opera  dancer, 
and  then  a  desponding  young  gentleman — ^I  um 
sorry  for  them  all,  and  yet  I  laugh,  all  in  one.'' 
Here  Mirah  gave  a  little  lau^  that  might  have  en- 
tered into  a  song. 

"We  hardly  thought  that  lOrah  oould  laugh 
till  Hans  came,"  said  Mrs.  Mcyrick,  seeing  that 
Deronda,  like  herself,  was  observing  the  pretty 
picture. 

"  Hans  seems  in  ereat  force  just  now,"  said 
Deronda,  in  a  tone  of  congratulation.  "  I  don't 
wonder  at  his  enlivening  you." 

"  He's  been  Just  penect  ever  since  be  came 
back,"  said  Mrs.  Meyrick,  keepmg  to  herself  the 
next  clause— *' if  it  will  but  last" 
'  *'It  is  a  great  hapi^nese,"  said  Mirah,  ''to  see 
the  son  and  brother  come  into  this  dear  home. 
And  I  hear  them  all  talk  ab6ut  what  4hey  did 
together  when  they  were  tittle.    That  seems  like 


heaven,  to  have  a  mother  and  brother  who  talk  in 
that  way.    I  have  never  had  it" 

"  Nor  I,"  said  Deronda,  involuntarily. 

"  No  ?"  said  Mirah,  regwstfuUy.  **  I  wish  w» 
had.  I  wish  you  had  had  every  good."  The  last 
words  were  uttered  with  a  serious  ardor  as  if 
they  had  been  part  of  a  litany,  while  her  eyes 
were  fixed  on  Deronda,  who,  with  his  elbow  on 
the  back  bf  his  diair,  was  contemplating  her  by 
the  new  light  of  the  impression  she  had  made  on 
Hans,  and  the  possibility  of  her  being  attiacted 
by  that  extraordinary  contrast  It  was  no  more 
than  what  had  happened  on  each  former  visit  of 
his,  that  Mirah  appeared  to  enjoy  speaking  of 
what  she  felt  very  much  as  a  little  giri  fresh  from 
school  pours  forth  spontaneously  aU  the  long- 
repressed  chat  for  which  she  has  found  willing 
ears.  For  the  first  tune  in  her  life  Mirah  was 
among  those  whom  she  entirely  trusted,  and  her 
original  visionary  impression  that  Deronda  was  a 
divinely  sent  messenger  hung  about  his  imaee 
still,  stirring  always  anew  the  disposition  to  rdl- 
ance  and  openness.  It  was  in  this  way  she  took 
what  might  liave  been  the  injurious  fiattery  of 
admiring  attention  into  which  her  helpless  de- 
pendence had  been  suddenly  transformed :  every 
one  around  her  watdied  for  her  looks  and  words, 
and  the  effect  on  her  was  simply  diat  of  ha^ig^ 
passed  from  a  stifling  imprisonment  into  an*ex- ' 
iularating  air  whidi  made  speech  and  action  a 
delight  To  her  mind  it  was  all  a  gift  from  oth- 
ers' goodness.  But  that  word  of  Deronda^s  fan- 
plying  that  there  had  been  some  lack  in  his  life 
which  might  be  oompafed  with  any  thing  idie 
had  known  in  hers,  was  an  entirely  new  inkt  of 
thought  about  him.  After  her  first  expression 
of  sorrowful  surprise  she  went  on : 

^  But  Mr.  Hans  said  yesterday  that  you  thought 
so  much  of  others  you  hardly  wanted  any  thmg 
for  yourself.  He  told  us  a  wonderful  story  of 
Bouddha  giving  himself  to  the  fsmisbed  tigresa 
to  save  her  and  her  little  ones  firom  starving. 
And  he  said  you  were  like  Bouddha.  That  Is 
what  we  all  imagine  of  you." 

^  Pray  don't  imagine  that,"  said  Deronda,  who 
had  lately  been  finding  such  suppositions  rath- 
er exasperating.  '*  Even  if  it  were  true  that  I 
thought  so  much  of  others,  it  would  not  foUow 
that  I  had  no  wants  for  myself.  When  Boud^ 
let  the  tigress  eat  him  he  might  have  been  very 
hungry  hunself ." 

''Perhaps  if  he  was  starved  he  would  not  mind 
so  mu<^  about  being  eaten,"  said  Mab,  shyly. 

"Please  don't  think  that,  Mab;  it  takes  away 
the  beauty  of  the  action,"  said  MjMl 

"But  if  it  were  true,Mntair'  said  the  rational 
Amy,  having  a  half -holiday  from  her  teaohhig; 
"  you  always  take  what  is  beautiful  as  If  it  w^e 
true." 

"Soiti8,"saidMirah,gentiy.    "  If  people  have 
thought  what  is  the  most  beautiful  and  tiie  best 
thing,  it  must  be  true.    It  is  always  there." 
.  •"  Now,  Mirah,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  said  Amy. 

"  I  understand  her,"  said  Deronda,  coming  to 
the  rescue.  "It  is  a  truth  in  thous^t,  tiiough  H 
may  never  have  been  carried  out  ni  action.  It 
lives  as  an  idea.  Is  that  it?"  He  turned  to 
Mbah,  who  was  tisteaing  with  a  blind  Uxk  in 
her  lovely  eyes. 

"  Br  must  foe  that,  because  you  QBderstind  me, 
but  I  can  not  quite  explain,"  stid  Mirah,  rather 
abstractedly,  still  searohing  for  some  expretiloB. 
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''But  100*  it  beautiful  for  Bouddh&  to  let  the 
tiger  eat  him  ?"  said  Amy,  changing  her  ground. 
**1%  would  be  a  bad  pattern.'* 

''The  world  would  get  fuU  of  fat  tigers,'*  said 
Mab. 

Deronda  laughed,  but  defended  the  myth.  "  It 
is  like  a  passionate  word,**  he  said ;  "  the  exagger- 
ation is  a  flash  of  f  enror.  It  is  an  extreme  image 
of  what  is  happening  eretj  day— the  transmuta- 
tionof  sell** 

"  I  think  I  can  say  what  I  mean  now,**  said 
ICrah,  who  had  not  heard  the  intermediate  talk. 
"When  the  best  tiiine  comes  into  our  thoughts, 
it  is  like  what  my  mower  has  been  to  me.  She 
has  been  just  as  really  with  me  as  all  the  other 
people  about  me— often  more  really  with  me.** 

Deronda,  inwardly  windng  under  this  illustra- 
tkm,  which  brought  other  possible  realities  about 
that  mother  riv^y  before  him,  presently  turned 
the  oonyersation  by  saying:  "But  we  must  not 
get  too  far  away  from  practical  matters.  I  canie, 
for  one  thing,  to  tell  of  an  interriew  I  had  yester- 
day, which  I  hope  Mirah  will  find  to  have  been 
useful  to  her.  It  was  with  Klesmer,  the  great 
pianist** 

"Ah?**  said  Mrs.  Meyrick,  with  satisfaction. 
"Tou  think  he  will  help  her?** 

"  I  hope  so.  jHe  is  Tenr  much  occupied,  but 
ha*  proBUsed  to  fix  a  time  for  reoeiying  and  hear- 
ing Miss  Lapidoth,  as  we  must  learn  to  call  her** 
•-^eie  f>eronda  smiled  at  Mirah— **  if  ^  con- 
srats  to  go  to  him.** 

"  I  shall  be  very  grateful,**  said  Mirah,  cahnly. 
"  He  wants  to  hear  me  smg,  before  he  can  judge 
whether  I  ought  to  be  helped.** 

Deronda  was  struck  with  her  plain  sense  about 
these  matters  of  practical  concern. 

"It  will  not  be  at  all  trying  to  you,  I  hope,  if 
Mm.  Meyrick  will  kindly  go  with  you  to  Klesmer*s 
house.** 

"(^  no, not  at  all  trying.  I  have  been  doing 
that  all  my  life — ^I  mean,  told  to  do  things  that 
others  may  judge  of  me.  And  I  have  gone  through 
a  bad  trial  of  that  sort.  I  am  prepared  to  bear 
it,  and  do  some  very  snuUl  thing.  Is  Klesmer  a 
■evere  man?** 

"  He  is  peculiar,  but  I  hare  not  had  experience 
enoui^  of  him  to  know  whether  he  would  be  what 
you  would  call  serere.  I  know  he  is  kind-hearted 
-^und  in  action,  if  not  in  speech.** 

"  I  haye  been  used  to  be  frowned  at  and  not 
pcaised,**  said  Mirah. 

"  By4he-bye,  Klesmer  frowns  a  good  deal,**  said 
Deronda,  "but  there  is  often  a  sort  of  sxnile  in 
his  eyes'all  the  while.  Unhappily  he  wears  spec- 
tacles, so  you  must  catch  lum  in  the  right  light  to 
see  the  smile.** 

" I  shaU  not  be  frightened,**  said  Mirah.  "If 
he  were  like  a  roaring  lion,  he  only  wants  me  to 
sing.  I  shall  do  what  I  can.** 
*  "Then  I  feel  sure  you  will  not  mind  being  hi- 
rited  to  sing  in  Lady  Mallinffer*s  drawing-room,** 
said  Deronda.  "She  intends  to  ask  you  next 
month,  and  will  inyite  many  ladies  to  hear  you, 
who  are  likely  to  want  lessons  from  you  for  their 
dan^ters.** 

"  w>w  fast  we  are  mounting  !**  said  Mrs.  Mey- 
ridK,  with  delight  "  Tou  never  tbou^  of  get- 
ting grand  so  quickly,  Mirah.** 

"I  am  a  little  frightened  at  beinff  called  Miss 
La|ddoth,**  said  Minh,  coloring  wiOi  a  new  un- 
easmess.    '*  Might  I  be  called  Cohen  ?** 
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"  I  understand  you,**  said  Deronda,  promptly. 
"But,  I  assure  you,  you  must  not  be  called  Cohen. 
The  n^me  is  inadmissible  for  a  singer.  This  is 
one  of  the  trifles  in  which  we  must  conform  to 
vulgar  prejudice.  We  could  choose  some  other 
name,  however — such  as  singers  ordinarily  choose 
— an  Italian  or  Spanish  name,  which  would  suit 
your  phyaigueJ*  To  Deronda  just  now  the  name 
Cohen  was  equivalent  to  the  ugliest  of  ydlow 
badges. 

Mirah  reflected  a  little,  anxiously,  then  said, 
"Na  If  Cohen  will  not  do,  I  will  keep  the 
name  I  have  been  called  by.  I  will  not  hide  my- 
self. I  have  friends  to  protect  me.  And  now — 
if  my  father  were  very  miserable  and  wanted 
belp--no,**  she  said,  looking  at  Mrs.  Meyrick,  "  I 
should  think  then  that  he  was  perhaps  crying 
as  I  used  to  see  him,  and  bad  nobody  to  pity 
him,  and  I  had  hidden  myself  from  him.  He  had 
none  belonging  to  him  but  me.  Others  that 
made  friends  with  him  always  left  him.** 

"  Keep  to  what  you  feel  i^t,  my  dear  chUd,** 
said  Mrs.  Meyridc.  "  /  would  not  persuade  you 
to  the  contrary.**  For  her  own  part,  she  had  no 
patience  or  pity  for  that  father,  and  would  have 
left  him  to  his  crying. 

Deronda  was  saying  to  himself,  "I  am  rather 
base  to  be  angiy  with  Hans.  How  can  he  he^ 
being  in  love  with  her  ?  But  it  is  too  absurdly 
presumptuous  for  him  even  to  frame  the  idea  of 
appropriating  her,  and  a  sort  of  bhi^>hemy  to 
suppose  that  she  could  possibly  give  herseif  to 
him.** 

What  would  it  be  for  Daniel  Deronda  to  enter- 
tain  such  thoughts  ?  He  was  not  one  who  could 
quite  naively  introduce  himself  where  he  had  just 
excluded  hui  friend,  yet  it  was  undeniable  that 
what  had  just  happened  made  a  new  stage  in  his 
feeing  toward  Mirah.  But  apart  from  other 
grounds  for  self-repression,  reasons  both  definite 
and  vague  made  him  shut  away  that  question  as 
he  might  have  shut  up  a  half -opened  writing  that 
would  have  carried  Us  imagination  too  far  and 
given  too  much  shape  to  presentiments.  Might 
Qiere  not  come  a  disclosure  which  would  hold  the 
mifwing  determination  of  his  course  ?  What  did 
he  rea&y  know  about  his  origin  ?  Strangely  in 
these  latter  months,  when  it  seemed  right  Siat  he 
should  exert  his  will  in  the  choice  of  a  destina- 
tion, the  passion  of  his  nature  had  got  more  and 
more  locked  by  this  micertainty.  Ime  disclosure 
might  bring  its  pain — ^indeed,  the  likelihood  seem- 
ed to  him  to  be  all  on  that  side ;  but  if  it  helped 
him  to  make  his  life  a  sequence  whidi  would  take 
the  form  of  duty«-if  it  saved  him  from  having  to 
make  an  arbitrary  selection  where  he  felt  no  pre- 
ponderance of  desire  ?  Still  more  he  wanted  to 
escape  standing  as  a  critic  outside  the  activities  of 
men,  stiffened  mto  the  ridiculous  attitude  of  self- 
assigned  superiority.  His  diief  tether  was  his 
eariy  hiwrought  affection  for  Sir  Hugo,  making 
him  gratef ulfy  deferential  to  wishes  with  whi^ 
he  had  little  agreement;  but  gratitude  had  been 
sometimes  disturbed  by  doubts  which  were  near 
reducing  it  to  a  fear  of  bdng  ungrateful.  Many 
of  us  complain  tiiat  half  our  birthri^t  is  sharp 
duty:  Deronda  was  more  inclined  to  complain 
that  be  was  robbed  of  this  half;  yet  he  accused 
himself,  as  he  would  have  accused  another,  of  be- 
ing weikly  self -conscious  and  wanting  in  resolve. 
He  was  the  roverse  of  that  type  painted  for  us 
in  Fauloonbridge  and  Edmund  of  Oloster,  whose 
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ooftree  ambition  for  personal  Bucoeas  is  inflamed 
by  a  defiance  of  accidental  diaadvantagea.  To 
Daniel  the  words  Father  and  Mother  had  the  al- 
tar-fire in  them ;  and  the  thought  of  all  closest 
relations  of  our  nature  held  still  something  of  the 
mTStic  power  which  had  made  his  neck  and  ears 
bum  in  boyhood.  The  average  man  may  regard 
this  sensibility  on  the  question  of  birth  as  prepos- 
terous and  hardly  credible ;  but  with  the  utmost 
respect  for  his  knowledge  as  the  rock  from  which 
all  other  knowledge  is  hewn,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  many  well-proved  facts  are  dark  to  the  aver- 
age man,  even  concerning  the  action  of  his  own 
heart  and  the  structure  of  his  own  retina.  A 
century  ago  he  and  all  his  forefathers  had  not 
had  the  slightest  notion  of  that  electric  discharge 
by  means  of  which  they  had  all  wa^ed  tiieir 
tongues  mistakenly,  any  more  than  they  were 
awake  to  the  secluded  anguish  of  exceptional  sen- 
sitiveness into  which  many  a  carelessly  begotten 
child  of.  man  is  bom. 

Perhaps  the  femient  was  all  the  stronger  in 
I)erpnda*s  mind  because  he  had  never  had  a  con- 
fidant to  whom  he  could  open  himself  on  these 
delicate  subjects.  He  had  always  been  leaned  on 
instead  of  being  invited  to  lean.  Sometimes  he 
had  longed  for  the  sort  of  friend  to  whom  he 
might  possibly  unfold  his  experience:  a  young 
man  like  himself  who  sustained  a  private  grief, 
and  was  not  too  confident  about  his  own  career ; 
speculative  enough  to  understand  every  moral  dif- 
ficulty, yet  socially  susceptible,  as  he  himself  was, 
and  having  every  outward  sign  of  equality  either 
in  bodily  or  in  spiritual  wrestling — ^for  he  had 
found  it  impossible  to  reciprocate  confidences 
with  one  who  looked  up  to  him.  But  he  had  no 
^pectation  of  meeting  the  friend  he  imagined. 
Deronda*s  was  not  one  of  those  quiveringly  poised 
natures  that  lend  themselves  to  secondnBight 


CHAPTER  XXXVilL 

There  bo  who  hold  that  the  deeper  trasedv  were  a 
Prometheoa  Bound  not  OifUr  but  ftobre  he  haa  well  got 


the  celeeUal  fire  into  the  vdp»ii$  wlMteby  it  might  be 
conveyed  to  mortals :  thrust  by  the  Kratoe  and  Bla  of 
ioetitated  methods  into  a  aolltade  of  deepiaed  ideas. 


fastened  in  throbhing  helpleeeneaa  by  the  fatal  pressare 
of  poverty  and  disease— a  solitude  where  many  pass 
oy,  Dot  none  regard. 

**  Skcond-sioht'*  is  a  flag  over  disputed  ground. 
But  it  is  matter  of  knowl^ge  that  there  are  per- 
sons whose  yearnings,  conceptions — nay,  traveled 
conclusions— continually  take  the  form  of  images 
which  have  a  foreshadowing  power:  Uie  de^ 
they  would  do  starts  up  before  them  in  comi^ete 
shape,  making  a  coercive  type;  the  event  they 
hunger  for  or  dread  rises  into  vision  with  a  seed- 
like growth,  feeding  itself  fast  on  unnumbered 
impressions.  They  are  not  always  the  less  capa- 
ble of  the  argumentative  process,  nor  less  sane 
than  the  commonplace  calculators  of  the  market: 
sometimes  it  may  be  that  their  natures  have 
manifold  openings,  like  the  hundred-gated  Thebes, 
where  there  may  naturally  be  a  greater  and  more 
miscellaneous  inrush  than  through  a  narrow 
beadle-watched  portal  No  doubt  there  are  ab- 
ject specimens  of  the  vi^nary,  as  there  is  a 
minim  mammal  which  you  might  imprison  in  the 
finger  of  your  glove.  That  small  relative  of  tiie 
elephant  has  no  harm  in  him ;  but  what  great 
mental  or  social  type  b  free  from  specimens 


whose  insignificance  is  both  ugly  and  noxious? 
One  is  afndd  to  think  of  all  that  the  cenos  ^  pa- 
triot*' embraces ;  or  of  the  elbowing  there  might 
be  at  the  day  of  judgment  for  those  who  ranked 
as  Authors,  and  brought  volumes  either  in  their 
hands  or  on  tracks. 

This  apology  for  inevitable  kinship  is  meant  to 
usher  in  some  facts  about  Mordecai,  whose  figure 
had  bitten  itself  into  Deronda's  mind  as  a  new 
question  which  he  felt  an  interest  in  getting  an- 
swered. But  the  interest  was  no  more  than  a 
vaguely  expectant  suspense:  the  consumptive- 
looking  Jew,  apparently  a  fervid  student  of  some 
kind,  getting  his  cnist  by  a  quiet  handicraft,  like 
Spinoza,  fitted  into  none  of  Deronda*s  antidpations. 

It  was  otherwise  with  the  effect  of  their  meet- 
ing on  Mordecai  For  many  winters,  while  he 
had  been  conscious  of  an  ebbing  phymcal  life,  and 
a  widenhiff  spiritual  loneliness,  all  his  passionate 
desire  had  concentred  itself  in  the  yearning  for 
some  young  ear  into  which  he  could  pour  his 
mind  as  a  testament,  some  soul  kindred  enough 
to  accept  the  spiritual  product  of  his  own  brief, 
painful  life  as  a  mission  to  be  executed.  It  was 
remarkable  that  the  hopefulness  which  is  (tften 
the  beneficent  illusion  of  consumptive  patients 
was  in  Mordecai  wholly  diverted  from  the  pros- 
pect of  bodily  recovery,  and  carried  into  the  cur- 
rent  of  this  yearning  for  transmission.  ^Vlie 
yearning,  which  had  panted  upward  from  out  of 
overwhelming  discouragements,  had  srown  hito 
a  hope— the  nope*  into  a  confident  belief,  whidi, 
instead  of  being  checked  by  the  clear  conception 
he  had  of  his  hastening  decline,  took  rather  the 
intensity  of  expectant  foith  in  a  prophecy  which 
has  only  brief  space  to  get  fulfilled  in. 

Some  years  had  now  gone  since  he  had  first 
begun  to  measure  men  wiUi  a  keen  glance,  search- 
ing for  a  possibility  which  became  more  and  more 
a  distinct  conception.  Such  distinctness  as  it 
had  at  first  was  reached  chiefly  by  a  method  of 
contrast :  he  wanted  to  find  a  man  who  differed 
from  himsell  Tracing  reasons  in  that  self  for 
the  rebuffs  he  had  met  wi^  and  the  hindir* 
anoes  that  beset  him,  he  imagined  a  man  who 
would  have  all  the  elements  neoessaiy  for  sym- 
pathy with  him,  but  in  an  embodiment  unlike  his 
own :  he  must  be  a  Jew,  intellectually  cultured, 
morally  fervid — ^in  all  this  a  nature  ready  to  be 
plenished  from  Mordecai's;  but  his  face  and 
frame  must  be  beautiful  and  strong,  he  must  have 
been  used  to  all  the  refinements  of  social  life,  his 
voice  must  flow  with  a  full  and  easy  current,  his 
drcumstanoes  be  free  from  sordid  need :  he  must 
glorify  the  possibilitiee  of  the  Jew,  not  sit  and 
wander  as  Mordecai  did,  bearingthe  stamp  of  his 
people  amidst  the  signs  of  poverty  and  waning 
breath.  Sensitive  to  physical  characteristics,  he 
had,  both  abroad  and  in  England,  looked  at  pic- 
tures as  well  as  men,  and  in  a  vacant  hour  he 
had  sometimes  lingered  in  the  National  Gallery 
in  search  of  paintings  which  might  feed  his  hope- 
fulness with  grave  and  noble  types  of  the  human 
form,  su<^  as  might  well  belong  to  men  of  his 
own  race.  But  he  returned  in  disappointment 
The  instances  are  scattered  but  thinly  over  the 
galleries  of  Europe,  in  which  the  fortune  or  se- 
lection even  of  the  chief  masters  has  given  to  Ait 
a  face  at  once  young,  grand,  and  beautiful,  where, 
if  there  is  any  melandioly,  it  is  no  fe^le  pasdv^ 
ity,  but  enters  into  the  foreshadowed  capabUi^ 
of  heroism. 
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Some  obfleirant  pereons  may  perhaps  remem- 
ber  his  emaciated  figure,  and  dark  eyes  deep  in 
thdr  sockets,  as  he  stood  in  front  ot  a  picture 
that  had  touched  him  either  to  new  or  habitual 
meditation :  he  commonly  wore  a  cloth  cap  with 
black  fur  round  it,  which  no  painter  would  have 
asked  him  to  take  off.  But  spectators  would  be 
likely  to  think  of  him  as  an  odd-looking  Jew  who 
probably  got  money  out  of  pictures;  and  Mor- 
decai,  when  he  noticed  them,  was  perfectly  aware 
of  the  impression  he  made.  Experience  had  ren- 
dered him  morbidly  alive  to  the  effect  of  a  man^s 
poverty  and  other  physical  disadvantages  in  cheap- 
ening his  ideas,  unless  they  are  those  of  a  Peter 
the  Sennit  who  has  a  tocsin  for  the  rabble.  But 
he  was  too  sane  and  generous  to  attribute  his 
spiritual  banishment  solely  to  the  excusable  preju- 
dices of  others :  certain  incapacities  of  his  own 
had  made  the  sentence  of  exclusion ;  and  hence 
it  was  that  his  imagination  had  constructed  an- 
other man  who  would  be  something  more  ample 
than  the  second  soul  bestowed,  according  to  the 
notion  of  the  CabaUsts,  to  help  out  the  insuffi- 
e&Mit  first — ^who  would  be  a  blooming  human  life, 
ready  to  incorporate  all  that  was  worthiest  in  an 
existence  whose  visible,  palpable  part  was  burn- 
ing itself  fast  away.  His  inward  need  for  the 
conception  of  this  expanded,  prolonged  self  was 
nAeted  as  an  outward  necessity.  The  thoughts 
of  his  heart  (that  ancient  phrase  best  shadows 
the  truth)  seemed  to  him  too  precious,  too  closely 
inwoven  with  the  growth  of  ^ings,  not  to  have  a 
further  destiny.  And  as  the  more  beautiful,  the 
stronger,  the  more  executive  self  took  shape  in 
his  mind,  he  loved  it  beforehand  with  an  affection 
half  identifying,  half  contemplative  and  grateful 

Mordecai*s  mind  wrought  so  constantly  in  im- 
ages that  his  coherent  trains  of  thouxht  often 
resembled  the  significant  dreams  attnbuted  to 
sleepers  by  waking  persons  in  their  most  in- 
ventive moments ;  nay,  they  often  resembled  gen- 
uine dreams  in  their  way  of  breaking  off  the  pos- 
tage from  the  Imown  to  the  unknown.  Thus,  for 
a  laag  while,  he  habitually  thought  of  the  Being 
answering  to  his  need  as  one  distantly  approach- 
ing or  turning  his  back  toward  him,  diirkly  paint- 
ed against  a  goklen  slnr.  The  reason  of  the  gold- 
en sky  lay  in  one  of  Mordecai*s  habits.  He  was 
keenly  alive  to  some  poetic  aspects  of  London; 
ttid  a  favorite  resort  of  his,  when  strength  and 
leisare  allowed,  was  to  some  one  of  the  bridges, 
espedalljF  about  sunrise  or  sunset.  Even  when 
be  was  bending  over  watch  wheels  and  trinkets, 
or  seated  in  a  small  upper  room  looking  out  on 
dingy  bricks  avd  din^  cracked  windows,  his 
imagination  spontaneously  planted  him  on  some 
spot  where  he  had  a  far-stretching  scene;  his 
thought  went  on  in  wide  spaces ;  and  whenever 
he  could,  he  tried  to  have  in  reality  the  influences 
of  a  laige  sky.  Leaning  on  the  parapet  of  Bkck- 
friars  Bridge,  and  gazing  meditatively,  the  breadth 
and  calm  of  the  river,  with  its  long  vista  half 
hazy,  half  luminous,  the  grand  dim  masses  or  tall 
forms  of  buiklings  which  were  the  signs  of  worid- 
eommerce,  the  on-coming  of  boats  and  barges  from 
the  still  distance  into  sound  and  color,  entered 
into  his  mood  and  blent  themselves  indistinguish- 
ably  with  his  thfaiking,  as  a  fine  symphony  to 
which  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  listen  makes  a 
medium  that  bears  up  our  spiritual  wings.  Thus 
it  happened  that  the  figure  representative  oi 
Mordecai*s  longing  was  mentally  seen  darkened 


by  the  excess  of  light  in  the  aerial  background. 
But  in  the  inevitabk  progress  of  his  ima^nation 
toward  fuller  detail  he  ceased  to  see  the  figure 
with  its  back  toward  him.  It  began  to  advance, 
and  a  face  became  discernible ;  the  words  youth, 
beauty,  refinement,  Jewish  birth,  noble  gravity, 
turned  into  hardly  individual  but  typical  form 
and  color:  gathered  from  his  memory  of  faces 
seen  among  the  Jews  of  Holland  and  Bohemia, 
and  from  the  paintings  which  revived  that  mem- 
ory. Reverently  let  it  be  said  of  this  mature 
spiritual  need  that  it  was  akin  to  the  boy^s  and 
girPs  picturing  of  the  future  beloved;  but  the 
stirrings  of  such  young  desire  are  feeble  compared 
with  the  passionate  current  of  an  ideal  life  strain- 
ing to  embody  itself,  made  intense  by  resistance 
to  imminent  dissolution.  The  visionary  form 
became  a  companion  and  auditor,  keeping  a  place 
not  only  in  the  waking  unagination,  but  in  those 
dreams  of  lighter  slumber  of  which  it  is  truest  to 
say,  ^  I  sleep,  but  my  heart  is  awake** — ^when  the 
disturbing  trivial  story  of  yesterday  is  ohaiged 
with  the  mipassioned  purpose  of  years. 

Of  late  the  urgency  of  irredeemable  time,  meas- 
ured by  the  gradual  choking  of  life,  had  turned 
Mordecai*s  trust  into  an  agitated  watch  for  the 
fulfillment  tltat  must  be  at  hand.  Was  the  bell 
on  the  verge  of  tolling,  the  sentence  about  to  be 
executed?  The  deliverer's  footstep  must  be  near 
— the  deliverer  who  was  to  rescue  Mordecai's 
spiritual  travail  from  oblivion,  and  give  it  an 
abiding-place  in  the  best  heritage  of  his  people. 
An  insane  exaggeration  of  his  own  value,  even  if 
his  ideas  had  been  as  true  and  precious  as  those 
of  Columbus  or  Newton,  many  would  have  count- 
ed this  yearning,  taking  it  as  the  sublimer  part 
for  a  man  to  say,  "  If  not  I,  then  another,**  and  to 
hold  cheap  the  meaning  of  his  own  life.  But  the 
fuller  nature  desires  to  be  an  agent,  to  create, 
and  not  merely  to  look  on :  strong  love  hungers 
to  bless,  and  not  merely  to  behold  blessing.  And 
while  there  is  warmth  enough  in  the  sun  to  feed 
an  eneigetic  Hfe,  there  will  still  be  men  to  feel 
"  I  am  lord  of  this  moment's  change,  and  will 
charge  it  with  my  souL** 

But  with  that  mingling  of  inconsequence  which 
belongs  to  us  all,  and  not  unhappily,  since  it  saves 
us  from  many  effects  of  mistake,  Mordecai's  con- 
fidence  in  the  friend  to  come  did  not  suffice  to 
make  him  passive,  and  he  tried  expedients,  pa- 
thetically humble,  such  as  happened  to  be  within 
his  reach,  for  communicating  something  of  him- 
self. It  was  now  two  years  since  he  had  taken 
up  his  abode  under  Ezra  Gohen*s  roof,  where  he 
was  regarded  with  much  good-will  as  a  compound 
of  workman,  dominie,  vessel  of  charity,  hispired 
idiot,  man  of  piety,  and  (if  he  were  inquired  into) 
dangerous  heretic.  Dunng  that  time  little  Jacob 
had  advanced  into  knickerbockers,  and  into  that 
quickness  of  apprehension  which  has  been  already 
made  manifest  in  relation  to  hardware  and  ex- 
change. He  had  also  advanced  in  attachment  to 
Mordecai,  regarding  him  as  an  inferior,  but  liking 
him  none  the  worse,  and  takhig  his  helpful  dev- 
emess  as  he  might  have  taken  the  services  of  an 
enslaved  Djinn.  As  for  Mordecai,  he  had  given 
Jacob  his  first  leosons,  and  his  habitual  tender- 
ness.easily  turned  into  the  teacher's  fatherhood. 
Though  he  was  fully  ccqscious  of  the  s|Mritual 
distance  between  the  parents  and  himself,  and 
would  never  have  attempted  any  communication 
to  them  from  his  peculiar  world,  the  boy  moved 
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him  with  that  idealizing  affection  which  merges 
the  qualities  of  the  individual  child  in  the  gloiy 
of  childhood  and  the  possibilities  of  a  long  fu- 
ture. And  this  feeling  had  drawn  him  on,  at  first 
without  premeditation,  and  afterward  with  con- 
scious purpose,  to  a  sort  of  outpouring  in  the  ear 
pf  the  boy  which  might  have  seemed  wild  enough 
to  any  excellent  man  of  business  who  overheard 
it  But  none  overheard  when  Jacob  went  up  to 
Mordecai's  room  on  a  day,  for  example,  in  which 
there  was  little  work  to  be  done,  or  at  an  hour 
when  the  work  was  ended,  and  after  a  brief  les- 
son in  ihiglish  reading  or  in  numeration,  was  in- 
duced to  remain  standing  at  his  teacher's  knees, 
or  chose  to  jump  astride  them,  often  to  the  patient 
fatigue  of  the  wasted  limbs.  The  inducement 
was  perhaps  the  mending  of  a  toy,  or  some  little 
mechanical  device  in  which  Mordecai's  well-prac- 
ticed finger-tips  had  an  exceptional  skill;  and 
wi^  the  boy  thus  tethered,  he  would  begin  to  re- 
peat a  Hebrew  poem  of  his  own,  into  wluch  years 
before  he  had  poured  his  first  youthful  ardors  for 
that  conception  of  a  blended  past  and  future 
which  was  the  mistress  of  his  soul,  telling  Jacob 
to  say  the  words  after  him. 

"  The  boy  will  ge£  them  engrave^  within  him," 
thought  Mordeciu ;  **  it  is  a  way  of  printing." 

None  readier  than  Jacob  at  this  fascinating 
game  of  imitating  unmtelligible  words ;  i^id  if  no 
opposing  diversion  occurred,  he  would  sometimes 
carry  on  bis  share  in  it  asclong  as  the  teacher's 
breath  would  hist  out  For  Mordecai  threw  into 
each  repetition  the  fervor  befitting  a  sacred  occa- 
sion. In  such  instances,  Jacob  would  show  no 
other  distraction  than  reaching  out  and  surveying 
the  contents  of  his  pockets;  or  drawing  down 
the  skin  of  his  cheeks  to^ake  his  eyes  look  aw- 
ful, and  rolling  his  head  to  complete  the  effect ; 
or  alternately  handling  his  own  nose  and  Horde- 
cai*s  as  if  to  test  the  relation  of  their  masses. 
Under  all  this  the  fervid  reciter  would  not  pause, 
satisfied  if  the  young  organs  of  speech  would  sub- 
mit themselves.  £&t  most  commonly  a  sudden 
impulse  seot  Jacob  leaping  away  into  some  antic 
or  active  amusement,  when,  instead  of  following 
the  recitation,  he  would  return  upon  the  forego- 
ing words  most  ready  to  his  tongue,  and  mouth 
or  gabble,  with  a  seesaw  suited  to  the  action  of 
his  limbs,  a  verse  on  which  Mordecai  had  spent 
some  of  his  too  scanty  heart's  blood..  Yet  he 
waited  with  such  patience  as  a  prophet  needs, 
and  began  his  strange  piintmg  again  undisoour- 
aged  on  the  morrow,  saying  inwai^ly, 

**Hy  words  may  rule  him  some  day.  Their 
meaning  may  flash  out  on  him.  It  is  so  with  a 
Dation---after  many  days." 

Meanwhile  Jacob's  sense  of  power  was  increased 
and  his  time  enlivened  by  a  store  of  magical  ar- 
ticulation with  which  he  made  the  baby  crow,  or 
drove  the  large  cat  into  a  dark  comer,  or  prom- 
ised himself  to  frighten  any  incidental  Chnstian 
of  bis  own  years.  Oqu  wi^k  lie  had  unfortunatp- 
ly  fl<?Gti  a  Blre<jt  mounlobemk,  and  tliid^  carried  off 
his  muHcular  imitativenesfl  in  sad  divergence  from 
New  Hebrew  poetry  aft^r  the  model  of  Jehud* 
ha-Levi.  Mordocal  had  arrived  at  a  frrab  pas- 
sage in  hU  poem ;  for  as  Roon  as  Jaoob  bad  got 
well  used  to  oac  portion,  lie  was  led  on  to  atioth- 
or,  and  a  fre*U  combinationi  nf  ""riumlg  generally 
answered  better  In  keepiug  hi  in  fii>t  fur  a  few  min* 
ntea.  The  coDPUm|jtive  voice,^  originrtUy  a  stfong 
high  barjtofiie^  witb  lu  variously  mlngtiag  hoarse^ 


ness,  like  a  haze  amidst  illuminatkma,  and  its  oc- 
casional incipient  gasp,  had  more  than  the  usual 
excitement,  while  it  gave  forth  Hebrew  venes 
with  a  meaning  something  like  this : 

"  Away  from  me  the  garment  of  forgetfalBea^ 
Withertog  the  heart; 

The  oil  and  wine  from  preases  of  the  Goyfan, 
Poisoned  with  flcom. 
SoUtQde  \b  on  the  sides  of  Moaat  Kebo, 
In  its  heart  a  tomb: 

There  the  barled  ark  and  golden  cherubim 
Make  hidden  light: 

There  the  solemn  faces  gaae  unchanged, 
The  wings  are  spread  Qnoroken: 
Shut  beneath  In  silent  awful  speech 
The  Law  lies  graven. 
Solitude  and  aarkness  are  my  covering. 
And  my  heart  a  tomb: 
Smite  and  shatter  it,  O  Oabridl 
Shatter  it  as  the  cliy  of  the  founder 
Around  the  golden  image." 

In  the  absorbing  enthusiasm  with  which  Mor- 
decai had  intoned  rather  than  spoken  this  last 
invocation,  he  was  unconscious  that  Jacob  had 
ceased  to  follow  hun  and  had  started  away  from 
his  knees ;  but  pausing  he  saw,  as  by  a  sudden 
flash,  Uiat  the  lad  had  thrown  himself  on  his 
handiiB  with  his  feet  in  the  air,  mountebank  fash- 
Um,  and  was  picking  up  with  his  lips  a  bright 
farthing  which  was  a  favorite  among  his  pocket 
treasures.  This  might  have  been  reckoned  among 
the  tricks  Mordecai  was  used  to,  but  at  thia  mo- 
ment it  jarred  him  horribly,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
Satanic  grin  upon  his  prayer. 

**  Child  I  child !"  he  called  out  with  a  strange 
cry  that  startled  Jacob  to  his  feet^  and  then  he 
sank  backward  with  a  shudder,  dosing  his  eyesi 

**  What  ?"  said  Jacob,  quickly.  Th»,  not  get- 
ting an  immediate  answer,  he  pressed  Mordecai's 
Imeee  with  a  shaking  movement^  in  order  to  roose 
him.  Mordecai  opened  his  eyes  with  a  fierce  ex- 
pression in  ^em,  leaned  forward,  grasped  the  lit- 
tle shoulders,  and  said,  in  a  quick,  hoarse  whisper, 

"  A  curse  is  on  your  generation,  child.  They 
will  open  the  mountain  and  drag  forth  the  golden 
wings  and  coin  them  into  money,  and  the  solemn 
faces  they  will  break  up  into  ear-rings  for  wanton 
women  t  And  they  shall  get  themselves  a  new 
name,  but  the  angd  of  ignominy,  with  the  fiery 
brand,  shall  know  them,  (md  their  heart  shall  be 
the  tomb  of  dead  desires  that  turn  their  life  to 
rottenness." 

The  aspect  and  action  of  Mordecai  were  so 
new  and  mysterious  to  Jaoob— they  carried  such 
a  burden  of  obscure  threat — it  was  ms  if  the 
patient,  indulgent  companion  had  turned  into 
something  unknown  and  terrific:  the  sunken 
dark  eyes  and  hoarse  accents  dose  to  hioa,  the 
thin  grappling  fingers,  shook  Jacob's  little  frame 
hito  awe,  and  while  Mordecai  was  speaking  he 
stood  trembling  with  a  sense  that  the  house  was 
tumbling  in  and  they  were  not  going  to  have 
dinner  any  more.  But  when  the  terrible  speech 
had  ended  and  the  pinch  was  reUxed,  the  slniek 
ix\^ktHJ  itself  into  tfars ;  Jacob  liftnl  UJ^  hii  email 
pairiarehaJ  comitenanco  and  wept  aloud*  TUU 
sign  of  child Iflh  grief  at  (mce  recalled  Mordecsai  to 
hk  usual  geuile  s^lf :  be  w»»  not  ablo  to  tpetk 
again  at  present,  but  with  a  matemal  action  bfi 
drew  the  curly  head  toward  hlni  and  preasod  it 
tenderly  agamst  hk  breasL  **n  lliia  Ja^wjh,  fad- 
ing iho  dangler  well-nigb  over,  liowled  at  ea^e,  ti^ 
panich^  w  iiiiluu^  hU  own  perfumam^io  aait  ta« 
provii  u[ntQ  it— a  sort  of  trntwilkn  &om  i«ip"**< 
Into  art  often  obsfrrabl^i    InA^iJ,  ^  mm.  4af 
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he  undertook  to  terrify  Adelaide  Rebekih  in  Uke 
aumner,  and  snooeeded  Tery  well 

Bat  Mordecai  suffered  a  check  wliidi  lasted 
kyng,  from  the  conseionsnesa  of  a  misapplied  agi- 
tation; sane  as  well  as  excitable,  he  judged  se- 
ferely  his  moments  of  aberration  Into  fiitSle  eager- 
nees,  and  felt  discredited  with  himseH  AU  tbe 
more  his  mind  was  strained  toward  the  discern- 
ment of  that  friend  to  come,  with  whom  he  would 
haTe  a  cahn  certainty  of  leUowfthip  and  nnder- 
standii^. 

It  was  jost  then  that,  in  his  nsnal  mid-day 
guardianship  of  the  old  book-ahop,  he  was  struck 
by  the  appearance  of  Deronda,  and  it  is  perhaps 
comprehensible  ifOw  why  Mordecai's  gtence  took 
on  a  sudden  eager  intereit  as  he  looked  at  the 
new-comer:  he  saw  a  face  and  frame  which  seem- 
ed to  him  to  realise  the  long-conceiyed  type.  But 
the  disdahner  of  Jewish  birth  was  for  the  moment 
a  backward  thrust  of  double  severity,  the  partic- 
ular disappointment  tendhig  to  shake  Us  con- 
fidence in  the  more  indefinite  expectatk>n.  Nev- 
erthdees,  when  he  found  Deronda  seated  at  the 
Cohois*  table,  the  disclaimer  was  for  the  moment 
nullified :  the  first  impression  returned  with  added 
force,  seeming  to  be  guaranteed  by  this  second 
meeting  under  circumstances  more  peculiar  than 
the  former;  and  in  asking  Deronda  if  he  knew 
Hebrew,  Mordecai  was  so  possessed  by  the  new  in- 
rush of  belief  that  he  had  forgotten  the  absence  of 
any  other  condition  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  hopes. 
But  the  answering  "  No*'  struck  them  all  down 
again,  and  the  frustration  was  more  painful  than 
before.  After  turning  his  back  on  the  visitor  that 
Sabbath  evming,  Mo^ecai  went  through  days  of 
a  deep  discouragement,  like  that  of  men  on  a 
doomed  ship  who,  having  strained  their  eyes  aft- 
er a  sail,  and  beheld  it  with  rejoicing,  behold  it 
never  advance,  and  say,  ^  Our  sick  eyes  make  it** 
But  the  long-contemplated  figure  had  come  as 
an  emotional  sequence  of  Ho^ecai*s  firmest  the- 
oretic convictions;  it  had  been  wrought  from  the 
imagery' of  his  most  passionate  fife ;  and  it  inev- 
ilMj  reappeared — ^re-appeared  in  a  more  specif- 
ic sdf-asserting  form  than  ever.  Deronda  had 
that  sort  of  resemblance  to  the  preconceived  type 
which  a  finely  individual  bust  or  portrait  has  to 
the  more  generalized  copy  left  in  our  minds  after 
a  long  interval :  we  renew  our  memory  with  de- 
Hght,  but  we  hardly  know  with  how  much  correc- 
tion. And  now  his  face  met  Mordecai*s  inward 
cue  as  If  it  had  always  belcmged  to  the  awaited 
mend,  raying  out,  moreover,  some  of  that  influ- 
ence which  belones  to  breathing  flesh ;  till  by- 
and-by  it  seemed  that  discouragement  bad  turned 
bto  a  new  obstinacy  of  resistance,  and  the  ever- 
recurrent  visk>n  had  the  force  of  an  outward  call 
to  disregard  counter-evidence,  and  keep  expecta- 
tion awake.  It  was  Deronda  now  who  was  seen 
fai  the  often  painful  iiiefat-watdies,  when  we  are 
an  Bable  to  be  held  with  the  chitch  of  a  single 
thought — whose  figure,  never  with  its  back  tunw 
ed,  was  seen  in  moments  of  soothed  reverie  or 
soothed  dozbg,  painted  on  that  golden  sky  which 
was  the  doub^  blessed  symbol  of  advancing  day 
ind  of  approachfaiff  rest 

Mordecai  knew  tM  the  namdeas  stranger  was 
to  come  and  redeem  his  ring ;  and.  In  spite  of 
eontraiy  chances,  the  wish  to  see  him  again  was 
growing  into  a  belief  that  he  should  see  him.  In 
the  Januai^  weeks  he  felt  an  increasing  agita- 
tkm  of  that  subdued  hidden  quality  whkjh  hin- 


ders  nervous  people  from  any  steady  occupation 
on  the  eve  of  an  anticipated  change.  He  cotUd 
not  go  on  with  his  printing  of  Hebrew  on  little 
Jacob's  mind,  or  with  his  attendance  at  a  week- 
ly club,  which  was  another  effort  of  the  same  for- 
lorn hope :  something  else  was  coming.  The  one 
thine  he  longed  for  was  to  get  as  far  as  the  river, 
whidi  he  could  do  but  seldom  and  with  difficulty. 
He  yearned  with  a  poet's  yearning  for  the  wide 
sky,  the  far-reaching  vista  of  bridges,  the  tender 
and  fiuctuatittg  lights  on  the  water,  which  seems 
to  breathe  wi£  a  life  that  can  shiver  and  mourn, 
be  ccmif orted  and  rejoice. 


CHAPTER  X\Xl\. 

"Tor  den  WlMenden  dch  fteUen 
SIcher  isfS  in  alien  Fillenl 
Wenn  da  lance  dich  eeqoilet 
Weiaa  er  glelch  wo  dir  m  fehlet; 
Anch  auf  Beifall  darlst  da  hoirai, 
Denn  er  weisi  wo  da%  getroffetL** 

^QoRHs:  WmiS§aicktr  Dknm, 

MoMiNTOUS  things  happened  to  Deronda  the 
very  evening  of  that  vimt  to  the  small  house  at 
Chelsea,  whoi  there  was  the  discussion  about  Mi- 
rah's  pubUc  name.  But,  for  the  family  group 
there,  what  appeared  to  be  the  chki  sequence 
connected  with  it  occurred  two  days  afterward. 
About  four  o*dock  wheels  paused  bcdfore  the  door, 
and  there  came  one  of  those  knocks  with  an  ac- 
oompanving  ring  whidi  serve  to  magnify  the  sense 
of  social  eustenoe  in  a  redon  where  the  most  en- 
livening signals  are  usually  those  of  the  muffin 
man.  All  the  girls  were  at  home,  and  the  two 
rooms  were  thrown  together  to  9ake  space  for 
Kate^s  drawing,  as  well  as  a  great  length  of  em- 
broidery which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  satin 
cushions— a  sort  of /}i^<ferltiitoiiM  hi  the  coniMt 
of  needle-work,  taken  up  by  any  clever  fingers  that 
happened  to  be  at  libertv.  It  stretdied  across  the 
front-romn  picturesquely  enough,  Mrs.  Meyrick 
bending  over  it  at  one  comer,  Mab  In  the  middle, 
and  Amy  at  the  other  end.  Mfrah,  whose  per- 
formances in  point  of  sewing  were  on  the  make- 
shift level  of  the  taik>r4)ird*s,  her  education  hi 
that  branch  having  been  much  neglected,  was 
acting  as  reader  to  the  party,  seated  on  a  camp- 
stool  ;  in  wUch  position  she  also  served  Kate  aa 
modd  for  a  title-page  vignette,  symbolising  a  fair 
pubUo  absorbed  in  the  successive  volumes  of  the 
Family  Tea-table.  She  was  giving  forth  with 
charming  distinctness  the  d^jAmi  Essay  of 
Elia,  *'The  Praise  of  Chimney-Sweeps,**  and  all 
were  smiling  over  the  ^  innocent  blacknesses,** 
when  the  imposing  knock  and  ring  called  thdr 
thoughts  to  kkftSer  spheres,  and  tiiey  looked  up 
in  wonderment 

"Dear  me!*"  said  Mrs.  Merrick;  "can  it  be 
Lady  MalUnger?  Is  there  a  grand  carriage^ 
Amyr 

<«  No— only  a  hansom  cab.  It  must  be  a  gei^ 
tleman.** 

<*The  Prime  Mli^ster,  I  should  tUnk,*"  said 
Kate,dryly.  **  Hans  says  the  greatest  man  in  Lon- 
don may  get  into  a  hansom  cab.** 

"Oh, oh, oh!**  cried  Mab.  " Suppose  H should 
beLordBusseUr 

The  five  bright  faces  were  all  looking  amused, 
when  tBe  old  maid-servant,  bringing  &  a  card, 
distractedly  left  the  parlor  door  open,  and  there 
was  seen  bemring  toward  Mrs.  Meyrick  a  figure 
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quHe  unlike  that  of  the  respected  Premier — tall 
and  physically  impressiTe  even  in  his  kid  and 
kerseymere,  with  massive  face,  flamboyant  hair, 
and  gold  spectacles ;  in  fact,  as  Mrs.  Meyrick  saw 
from  the  card,  Julius  Klamer. 

Even  embarrassment  could  hardly  have  made 
the  *'  little  mother'*  awkward,  but,  quick  in  her 
perceptions,  she  was  at  once  aware  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  felt  well  satisfied  that  the  great  person- 
age had  come  to  Mirah  instead  of  requiring  her 
to  come  to  him,  taking  it  as  a  sign  of  actire  in- 
terest But  when  he  entered,  the  rooms  shrank 
into  closets,  the  cottage  piano,  Mab  thought,  seem- 
ed a  ridiculous  toy,  and  the  entire  family  exist- 
ence as  petty  and  private  as  an  establishment  of 
mice  in  the  Tuileries.  Elesmer's  personality,  es- 
pecially his  way  of  glancing  round  him,  immedi- 
ately suggested  vast  areas  and  a  multitudinous 
audience,  and  probably  they  made  the  usual  scen- 
ery of  his  consciousness,  for  we  all  of  us  carry 
on  our  thinking  in  some  habitual  locus  where 
there  is  a  presence  of  other  souls,  and  those  who 
take  in  a  larger  sweep  than  their  neighbors  are 
apt  to  seem  mightily  vain  and  affected.  Elesmer 
was  Tain,  but  not  more  so  than  many  contempo- 
raries of  heavy  aspect,  whose  vanity  leaps  out 
and  startles  one  like  a  spear  out  of  a  walking- 
stick  ;  as  to  hb'  carriage  and  gestures,  these  were 
as  natural  to  him  as  the  length  of  his  fingers ; 
and  the  rankest  affectation  he  could  have  shown 
would  baveF  been  to  look  diffident  and  demure. 
While  his  grandiose  air  was  making  Mab  feel 
herself  a  ridiculous  toy  to  match  the  cottage  pi- 
ano, be  was  taking  in  the  details  around  him  with 
a  keen  and  thoroughly  kind  sensibility.  He  re- 
membered a  home  no  larger  than  this  on  the  out- 
slnrts  of  Bohemia;  and  in  the  figurative  Bohe- 
mia too  he  had  had  large  acquaintance  with  the 
variety  and  romance  which  belong  to  small  in- 
comes. He  addressed  Mrs.  Meyrick  with  tbe  ut- 
most deference. 

*'  I  hope  I  have  not  taken  too  great  a  freedom. 
Being  in  the  neighborhood,  I  ventured  to  save 
time  by  calling.*  Our  friend  Mr.  Deronda  men- 
tioned to  me  an  understanding  that  I  was  to  have 
the  honor  of  becoming  acquainted  with  a  young 
lady  here— Miss  Lapidoth." 

Klesraer  had  really  discerned  Mirah  in  the 
first  moment  of  entering,  but  with  subtle  polite- 
ness he  looked  round  bowingly  at  the  tiiree  sis- 
ters as  if  he  were  uneertain  which  was  the  young 
lady  in  question. 

"  Those  are  my  daughters :  this  is  Miss  Lapi- 
doth,"  said  Mrs.  Meyrick,  waving  her  hand  to- 
ward Mirah. 

**  Ah,"  said  Elesmec,  in  a  tone  of  gratified  ex- 
pectation, turning  a  radiant  smile  and  deep  bow 
to  Mirah,  who,  instead  of  being  in  the  least  taken 
by  surprise,  had  a  calm  pleasure  in  her  face. 
She  liked  tlie  look  of  Elesmer,  feeling  sure  that 
he  would  scold  her,  like  a  great  musician  and  a 
kind  man. 

",You  will  not  object  to  beginning  our  ao- 
quamtance  by  smsing  to  me,"  he  added,  aware 
that  they  would  all  be  relieved  by  getting  rid  of 
preliminaries. 

*^I  shall  be  very  glad.  It  is  good  of  you  to  be 
willing  to  listen  to  me,"  said  Mirah,  moving  to 
the  piano.    **  Shall  I  accompany  myself  ¥" 

^  By  all  means,"  said  Elesmer,  seating  hfanself, 
at  Mrs.  Meyrick's  invitation,  where  he  could  have 
a  good  view  of  the  singer.    The  acute  little  moth- 


er  would  not  have  acknowledged  the  weakness, 
but  she  really  said  to  herself,  **  He  will  like  her 
singing  better  if  he  sees  her." 

All  the  feminine  hearts  except  Mirah's  were 
beating  fast  with  anxiety,  thinking  Klesmer  ter- 
rific as  he  sat  with  his  Ustening  frown  on,  and 
only  daring  to  look  at  him  furtively.  If  he  did 
say  any  thing  severe,  it  would  be  so  hard  for 
them  all.  They  could  only  comfort  themselves 
with  thinking  that  Prince  Gamaralzaman,  who 
had  heard  the  finest  things,  preferred  Mirah*8 
singing  to  any  other:  also  she  appeared  to  be 
doing  her  very  best,  as  if  she  were  more  instead 
o|  less  at  ease  than  usual. 

The  song  she  had  chosen  was  a  fine  setting  of 
some  words  selected  from  Lcopardi*8  grand  Ode 
to  Italy; 

*'  O  patria  titlo,  vedo  U  mtcra  «  gli  arthi 
B  U  eolonne  0  i  timuUieri  0  r«rm§ 
Torri  degli  avi  nostri"^ 

This  was  recitative :  then  followed, 

**Ma  la  gloria  rum  vedo**— 

a  mournful  melody,  a  rhythmk;  plaint  After 
this  came  a  climax  of  devout  triumph — ^passing 
from  the  subdued  adoration  of  a  happy  Andante 
in  the  words, 

"  Beaiissimt  voi, 
Ch€  ofriate  U  petto  aUe  ntmiehe  kmee 
Par  anufr  di  ooetei  ehe  al  ool  vi  diede,** 

to  the  joyous  outburst  of  an  exultant  Allegro  in, 

"Ohviva,oh9iva: 
BeatUeimi  voi 
Mentre  nel  mondo  ei  favelli  0  oerioa,** 

When  she  had  ended,  Klesmer  said,  after  a 
moment, 

**  That  is  old  Leo*s  music" 

''Yes,  he  was  my  last  master — at  Vienna:  so 
fierce  and  so  good,"  said  Mirah,  witli  a  melan- 
choly smile.  ''He  prophesied  that  my  voice 
would  not  do  for  the  stage.    And  he  was  right" 

"  Continue,  if  you  please,"  said  Elesmer,  put- 
ting out  his  lips  and  shaking  his  long  fin^nv, 
whUe  be  went  on  with  a  smothered  articulatioa 
quite  unintelligible  to  the  audience. 

The  three  girls  detested  him  unanimously  for 
not  saying  one  word  of  praise.  Mrs.  Meyrick  was 
a  little  alarmed. 

Mirah,  simply  bent  on  doing  what  Elesmer  de- 
sired, and  imagining  that  he  would  now  like  to 
hear  her  smg  some  German,  went  through  Prince 
Radzivill's  music  to  Gretchen's  songs  in  Uie  Fenui^ 
one  after  the  other,  without  any  interrogatory 
pause.  When  she  had  finished,  he  rose  and 
walked  to  the  extremity  of  the  small  space  at 
command,  then  walked  back  to  the  piano,  where 
Mirah  had  risen  from  her  seat  and  stood  looking 
toward  him,  with  her  little  hands  crossed  before 
her,  meekly  awaiting  judgment ;  then,  with  a  sud- 
den unknitting  of  his  brow  and  with  beaming  eyes, 
he  put  out  his  hand  and  said,  abruptiy,  "  Let  us 
shake  bands;  you  are  a  musician." 

Mab  felt  herself  be^nning  to  cir,  and  all  the 
three  girls  held  Elesmer  adorable.  Mrs.  Meyrick 
took  a  long  breath. 

Bui  straijz^htwaj  the  frown  eiiim.-  again,  the 
long  hatidf  back  upp^imost,  wa^  ^t;\>tchtH)  out  m 
quite  tt  diffei^iit  eeme  to  to^jch  with  ling^r-tip 
ttiL^  baek  of  Mimh'S^  and,  with  protrndeii  11) v  hn 
said : 

"Not  for  gneat  taska  No  hij^h  rools,  Wc 
are  no  sky-lark&    We  must  b«  modtsL'"    EAei- 
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mer  pauaed  here.  And  lUb  ceased  to  think  him 
adorable :  **  As  if  Mirah  had  shown  the  least  sign 
of  conceit  r 

Mirah  was  silent,  knowing  that  tiiere  was  a 
specific  opinion  to  be  wait^  for,  and  Klesmer 
presently  went  on : 

^  I  wonld  not  advise— I  wonld  not  further  your 
singing  in  any  larger  space  than  a  private  draw- 
ing-room. But  you  will  do  there.  And  here  in 
London  that  is  one  of  the  best  careers  open.  Les- 
sons will  follow.  Will  you  come  and  sing  at  a 
private  concert  at  my  house  on  Wednesday?** 

"^Oh,  I  shall  be  grateful,*'  said  Mirah,  putting 
her  hands  tocether  devoutly.  **I  would  rather 
get  my  bread  m  that  way  than  by  any  thing  more 
public.  I  will  try  to  improve.  What  should  I 
work  at  most?" 

Klesmer  made  a  preliminary  answer  in  noises 
which  sounded  like  words  bitten  in  two  and  swal- 
lowed before  they  were  half  out,  shaking  his  fin- 
gers the  whUe,  before  he  said,  quite  distinctly,  **  I 
shall  introduce  you  to  Astorga :  he  is  the  foster- 
fsther  of  good  singing,  and  will  give  you  advice.'* 
Then  addressing  Mrs.  Meyrick,  he  'added,  **  Mrs. 
Klesmer  will  call  before  Wednesday,  with  your 
permission.*' 

"*  We  shall  fed  that  to  be  a  great  kindness,*' 
said  Mrs.  Meyrick. 

^  You  will  sing  to  her,*'  said  Klesmer,  turning 
again  to  Mirah.  **  She  is  a  thorough  musician,  and 
has  a  soul  with  more  ears  to  it  than  yoa  will  oft- 
en get  in  a  musician.  Tour  singing  will  satisfy 
her: 

*Yor  den  Witsenden  ulch  steUen*^ 

You  know  the  rest  ?*' 

"<8!cber  let's  in  aUen  Fsllen,**' 

said  Mkah,  promptly.  And  Klesmer,  saying, 
**  Schdn  t*'  put  out  his  hand  again  as  a  good-by. 

He  had  certainly  chosen  the  most  delicate  way 
of  praising  Mirah,  and  the  Mejrrick  g^rls  had  now 
given  him  all  their  esteem.  But  imagine  Mab's 
feeling  when,  suddenly  fixing  his  eyes  on  her,  he 
said,  decisively,  ^  That  young  lady  is  musical,  I 
see  r'  She  was  a  mere  blush  and  sense  of  scorch- 
ing. 

"*  Yes,"  said  Mirah,  on  her  behalf.  '*  And  she 
has  a  tooch." 

**  Oh  please,  Mirah— a  scramble,  not  a  touch," 
said  Mab,  in  anguish,  with  a  horrible  fear  of  what 
the  next  thing  might  be :  this  dreadfully  divining 
pefsonage— «vidently  Satan  in  gray  tn>wser»— 
might  order  her  to  sit  down  to  the  piano,  and  her 
heart  was  like  molten  wax  in  the  midst  of  her. 
But  this  was  cheop  payment  for  her  amazed  joy 
when  Klesmer  said,  benignantly,  turning  to  Mrs. 
Meyrick,  **  Will  she  like  to  accompany  Miss  Lapi- 
doth  and  hear  the  music  on  Wedneeday  ?" 

^  There  could  hardly  be  a  greater  pleasure  for 
her,**  said  Mrs.  Meyrick.  **  She  wiU  be  most  glad 
and  grateful*' 

Tto«upon  Klesmer  bowed  round  to  tiie  three 
sisters  more  grandly  than  they  had  ever  been 
bowed  to  before.  Altogether  it  was  an  amusing 
picture— the  Uttle  room  with  so  much  of  its  diag- 
onal taken  up  in  Kleemer's  magnificent  bend  to 
the  smaU  feminine  figures  like  images  a  little  less 
than  Bfe-siie,  the  grave  Holbein  faces  on  the 
walls,  as  many  as  were  not  otherwise  occupied, 
kioking  hard  at  this  jtranger  who  by  his  face 
seemed  a  dignified  contemporary  of  their  own,  but 


whose  garments  seemed  a  depk>rable  mockery  of 
the  human  form. 

Mrs.  Meyrick  could  not  help  going  out  of  the 
room  with  Klesmer  &nd  closing  the  door  behind 
her.  He  understood  her,  and  said,  with  a  frown- 
ing nod, 

**  She  will  do!  if  she  doesn't  attempt  too  much 
and  her  voice  holds  out,  she  can  make  an  income. 
I  know  that  is  the  great  point :  Deronda  tokl  me. 
You  are  taking  care  of  her.  She  looks  like  a 
good  girl" 

"She  is  an  angel,"  sakl  the  warm-hearted 
woman. 

**  No,"  said  Klesmer,  with  a  playful  nod ;  ''  she 
is  a  pretty  Jewess :  the  angels  must  not  get  the 
credit  of  her.  But  I  think  she  has  found  a  guard- 
ian angel,"  he  ended,  bowing  himself  out  in  this 
amiable  way. 

The  four  young  creatures  had  looked  at  each 
other  mutely  till  the  door  banged  and  Mrs.  Mey- 
rick re-entered.  Then  there  was  an  explosion. 
Mab  clapped  her  hands  and  danced  every  where 
mconveniently ;  Mrs.  Meyrick  kissed  Mirah  and 
blessed  her^  Amy  said,  emphatically, "  We  can 
never  get  her  a  new  dress  before  Wednesday  I" 
and  Kate  exclaimed, "  Thank  Heaven  my  table  is 
not  knocked  overf 

Mirah  had  reseated  herself  on  the  musio^tool 
without  speaking,  and  the  tears  were  rolling 
down  her  cheeks  as  she  looked  at  her  friends. 

**  Now,  now,  Mab !"  said  Mrs.  Meyrick ;  *'  come 
and  sit  down  reasonably  and  let  us  talk.** 

''  Yes,  let  us  talk,**  said  Mab,  oordiaUy,  coming 
back  to  her  low  seat  and  caressing  her  knees. 
"I  am  beginning  to  feel  large  again.  Hans  said 
he  was  coming  this  afternoon.  I  wish  he  had 
been  here— onbr  there  would  have  been  no  room 
for  hhn.    Mirah,  what  are  you  kM>king  sad  for  ?" 

''I  am  too  happy,"  said  Mirah.  ** I  feel  so 
fuU  of  gratitude  to  you  all ;  and  he  was  so  very 
kind." 

**  Yes,  at  last,*'  said  Mab,  sharply.  ««But  he 
might  have  said  something  encouraging' sooner. 
I  thought  him  dreadfully  ugly  when  he  sat  frown- 
ing, and  only  said, '  CVmtinue.'  I  hated  him  all 
the  long  way  from  the  top  of  his  hair  to  the  toe 
of  his  polished  boot" 

** Nonsense,  Mab;  he  has  a.  splendid  profile," 
said  Kate. 

**  JVow,*but  not  then,  I  can  not  bear  people  to 
keep  their  minds  bottled  up  for  the  sake  of  let- 
ting them  off  with  a  pop.  They  seem  to  grudge 
maJking  you  happy  unless  they  can  make  tou 
miserable  beforohand.  However,  I  forgive  nim 
every  thing,"  said  Mab,  with  a  magnanimous  air, 
**  because  he  has  invited  ma  I  wonder  why  he 
fixed  on  me  as  the  musical  one  ?  Was  it  because 
I  have  a  bulging  forehead,  ma,  and  peep  from  un- 
der it  like  a  newt  from  under  a  stone?" 

**  It  was  your  way  of  listening  to  the  singing, 
child,"  said  Mrs.  Meyrick.  "  He  has  magic  spec- 
tacles, and  sees  evei7  thing  through  them,  depend 
upon  it.  But  what  was  .that  Gorman  quotation 
you  wero  so  ready  with,  Mirah — you  learned 
puss?" 

**  Oh,  that  was  not  learning,"  said  Mirah,  her 
tearftil  face  breaking  into  an  amused  smile.  **  I 
said  it  so  many  times  for  a  lesson.  Itmeansthat 
it  is  safer  to  do  any  thing — singing  or  any  thing 
else— before  those  who  uow  anid  understand  aU 
about  it" 

"  That  was  why  you  were  not  one  bit  frighten- 
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ed,  I  suppoae,**  said  Amy.  **But  now,  what  we 
have  to  talk  about  is  a  dress  for  you  on  Wednes- 
day." 

•*  I  don*t  want  any  thing  better  than  this  black 
merino,"  said  Mirah,  rising  to  show  the  effect 
**  Some  white  gloves  and  some  new  botUnay  She 
put  out  her  little  foot,  dad  in  the  famous  felt 


*' There  comes  Hans,"  said  Mrs.  Meyrick. 
"Stand  still,  and  let  us  hear  what  he  says  about 
the  dress.  Artists  are  the  best  people  to  consult 
about  such  things." 

**  Tou  don't  consult  me,  ma,"  said  Kate,  lifting 
up  her  eyebrow  with  a  playful  complaininsness. 
"  I  notice  mothers  are  like  the  people  I  deal  with 
<— the  girls*  doings  are  always  priced  low." 

**  Hy  dear  child,  the  boys  are  such  a  trouble — 
we  could  never  put  up  with  them  if  we  didn't 
make  believe  they  were  worth  more,"  said  Mrs. 
Ifeyrick,  just  as  her  boy  entered.  "Hans,  we 
want  your  opinion  about  Hirah's  dress.  A  great 
event  has  happened.  Klesmer  has  "been  here, 
and  she  is  going  to  sine  at  his  house  on  Wednes- 
day among  grand  people.  She  thinks  this  dress 
wiU  do."      . 

"  Let  me  see,"  stud  Hans.  Mirah  in  her  child- 
like way  turned  toward  him  to  be  looked  at ;  and 
he,  going  to  a  little  further  distance,  knelt  with 
one  knee  on  a  hassock  to  survey  her. 

"  This  would  be  thought  a  very  good  stage  dress 
for  me,"  she  said,  pleadingly, "  in  a  part  where  I 
was  to  come  on  as  a  poor  Jewess  and  sing  to 
fashionable  Christians." 

"  It  would  be  effective,"  said  Hans,  with  a  con- 
sidering air;  "it  would  stand  out  well  among  the 
fashionable  chiffom,^^ 

"But  you  ought  not  to  claim  all  the  poverty 
on  your  side,  Mirah,"  sakl  Amy.  "There  are 
plenty  of  poor  Christians  and  dreadfully  rich 
Jews  and  fashionable  Jewesses." 

"  I  didn't  mean  any  harm,"  said  Mirah.  "  Only 
I  have  been  used  to  thinking  about  my  dress  for 
parts  in  plays.  And  I  almost  always  had  a  part 
with  a  plain  dress." 

"  That  makes  me  think  it  questionable,"  said 
Hans,  who  had  suddenly  become  as  fastidious  and 
conventional  on  this  occasion  as  he  had  thought 
Deronda  was,  apropos  of  the  fierenioe  pictures. 
"  It  looks  a  little  too  theatrical  We  must  not 
make  you  a  r6U  of  the  poor  Jewess— or  of  being 
a  Jewess  at  alL"  Hans  had  a  secret  desire  to 
neutralize  the  Jewess  in  private  life,  which  he 
was  in  danger  of  not  keeping  secret 

"  But  it  is  what  I  am  really.  I  am  not  pre- 
tending any  thing.  I  shall  never  be  any  thing 
else,"  said  Mirah.  "  I  always  feel  myself  a  Jew- 
ess." 

"  But  we  can't  feel  tiiat  about  you,"  said  Hans, 
with  a  devout  look.  "What  does  it  signify 
whether  a  perfect  woman  is  a  Jewess  or  not  ¥" 

"That  is  your  kind  way  of  praising  me;  I 
never  was  praised  so  before."  said  Mirah,  with  a 
smile,  which  was  rather  maddening  to  Hans,  and 
made  hun  feel  still  more  of  a  cosmopolitan^ 

"People  don't  think  of  me  as  a  British  Cbris- 
liMi,"  he  najii,  his  face  creaaing  nit>rfily,  "  Tbej 
thiok  of  u\^.  as?  an  itnpei  ftctly  hatidsiomo  JOung 
tnaa  aad  an  UDpTOtnising  paiaten'^ 

^*  But  you  are  waii Jenrtg  from  the  dreaB,"  Baid 
Amy,  " U  that  will  not  do,  bow  are  no  to  get 
another  before  Wednesday  f  aod  to-morrow  Sun- 
day F 


"  Indeed  this  will  do,"  said  Mirah,  entreatmgiy. 
"  It  is  all  real,  you  know" — here  she  looked  at 
Hans — "  even  if  it  seemed  theatrical  Poor  Ber- 
enice sitting  on  the  ruins — any  one  mig^t  say 
that  was  iheatrical,  but  I  know  that  is  just  what 
she  would  do." 

"  I  am  a  scoundrel,"  said  Hans,  overcome  by 
this  misplaced  trust  "That  is  my  inventioD. 
Nobody  knows  that  she  did  that  EOuill  yon  for- 
give me  for  not  saying.so  before  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Miraii,  after  a  momentary  pause 
of  surprise.  "  You  knew  it  was  what  she  would 
be  sure  to  do— a  Jewess  who  had  not  been  faith- 
ful— ^who  had  done  what  she  did  and  was  peni- 
tent She  could  have  no  joy  but  to  afflict  hendf ; 
and  where  else  would  she  go  ?  I  think  it  is  very 
beautiful  that  you  should  enter  so  into  what  a 
Jewess  would  feel" 

"  The  Jewesses  of  that  time  sat  on  ruins,"  siid 
Hans,  starting  up  with  a  sense  of  being  check- 
mated. "That  makes  them  convenient  for  pic- 
tures." 

"  But  the  dress— the  dress,"  said  Amy ;  "  is  it 
settled?" 

"Yes;  is  it  not?"  said  Mirah,  lookmg  doubt- 
fully at  Mrs.  Meyrick,  who  in  her  turn  k>oked 
up  at  her  son,  and  said,  "What  do  you  tfamk, 
Hans?" 

"  That  dress  will  not  do,"  said  Hans,  decisive' 
ly.  "  She  is  not  going  to  sit  on  ruins.  You  must 
jump  into  a  cab  wi£  her,  little  mother,  and  go 
to  Regent  Street  It's  plenty  of  time  to  get  any 
thing  you  like — a  black  silk  dress  such  as  ladies 
wear.  She  must  not  be  taken  for  an  object  of 
charity.  She  has  talents  to  make  people  indebt- 
ed to  her." 

"I  think  it  is  what  Mr.  Deronda  would  like— 
for  her  to  have  a  handsome  dress,"  saki  Mrs. 
Meyrick,  deliberathig. 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  said  Hans,  with  some  sharp- 
ness. "  You  may  take  my  word  for  what  a  gen- 
tleman would  fed" 

"  I  wish  to  do  what  Mr.  Deronda  would  like 
me  to  do,"  said  Mirah,  gravely,  seeing  that  Mi* 
Meyrick  looked  toward  her;  and  Hans,  turning 
on  his  heel,  went  to  Kate's  table  and  took  up  one 
of  her  drawings  as  if  his  interest  needed  a  new 
direction. 

"  Shouldn't  you  like  to  make  a  study  of  Kks- 
mer's  head,  Hans  ?"  said  Kate.  "  I  suppose  you 
have  often  seen  him  ?" 

"Seen  him!"  exclaimed  Hans,  immediately 
throwing  back  his  head  and  mane,  seating  him- 
self at  £e  piano,  and  looking  round  him  as  if  be 
were  surveying  an  amphitheatre,  while  he  held 
his  fingers  down  perpendicularly  toward  the  keya 
But  then  in  another  instant  he  wheeled  round 
on  the  stool,  looked  at  Mirah,  and  said,  half  tim- 
idly, "  Perhaps  you  don't  like  this  mimiciy ;  you 
must  always  stop  my  nonsense  when  you  don't 
like  it." 

Mirah  bad  been  smiling  at  the  swifUy  made 
image^  and  she  smiled  stiU,  but  with  a  touch  of 
something  else  than  amusement,  as  she  said: 
"Thank  you.  But  you  have  never  done  any 
thing  I  did  not  Uke.  I  hardly  think  Ufi  could, 
belonging  to  you/*  she  addi-'i,  liMtking  at  Mr*. 
MeYtiek. 

In  thiJ  way  Haua  got  food  for  hii  hop*?.  How 
could  the  roac  help  it  when  fiuveral  bee*  \u  fi^c* 
ccfisJon  took  ita  tweet  odor  a^  a  sign  of  penooal 
attachment  ? 
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CHAPTER  XL: 

<•  Within  the  tool  a  focaltj  abides. 
That  with  interpoeltioiit,  which  woald  hide 
And  darken,  so  can  deal,  that  they  become 
Contiogenciea  of  pomp;  and  lenre  to  exalt 
Her  natiye  brlehtnesa,  as  the  ample  moon, 
In  the  deep  ttninefa  of  a  summer  even, 
BIsios  behind  a  thick  and  lofty  ffrove. 
Boms,  like  an  onconsnming  fire  of  light, 
In  the  green  trees;  and,  kindllns  on  all  sides 
Their  lea^r  umbrage,  toms  the  aasky  veil 
Into  a  sabstanoe  glorious  as  her  own- 
Tea,  with  her  own  incorporated— by  power 

edacious  and  serene." 

— WoaDSwoarn:  Bxew$ionf  B.  IV. 

Dkbokda  came  out  of  the  narrow  house  at  Chel- 
sea in  a  frame  of  miiul  that  made  him  long  for 
some  good  bodily  exercise  to  carry  off  what  he 
was  himself  inclined  to  call  the  fumes  of  his  tem- 
per. He  was  goine  toward  the  city,  and  the  sight 
of  the«Chelsea  Stiurs  with  the  waiting  boata  at 
OQoe  determined  him  to  avoid  the  irritating  inac- 
tion of  being  driven  in  a  cab,  by  calling  a  wherry 
and  taking  an  oar. 

His  errand  was  to  go  to  Ram's  book-shop, 
where  he  had  yesterday  arrived  too  late  for  Hor- 
dead's  mid-day  watd^  and  had  been  told  that  he 
invariably  came  there  again  between  five  and  six. 
Some  further  acquaintance  with  this  remarkable 
inmate  of  the  Cohens  was  particularly  desired  by 
Beronda  as  a  preliminary  to  redeeming  his  ring : 
he  wished  that  their  conversation  should  not 
again  end  speedily  with  that  drop  of  If  ordec^'s 
interest  which  was  like  the  removal  of  a  draw- 
bridge,  and  tiireatened  to  shut  out  any  easy  com- 
munication in  future.  As  he  got  warmed  with 
the  use  of  the  oar,  fixing  his  mind  on  the  errand 
before  him  and  the  ends  he  wanted  to  adiieve  on 
Mirah's  account^  he  experienced,  as  was  wont 
with  him,  a  quick  change  of  mental  light,  shift- 
hig  Ms  point  of  view  to  that  of  the  person  whom 
he  had  been  thinking  of  hitherto  chiefly  as  serv- 
iceable to  his  own  purposes,  and  was  inclined  to 
taunt  himself  with  being  not  much  better  than  an 
enlisting  sergeant,  who  never  troubles  himself 
with  the  drama  that  brings  him  the  needful  re- 
cruits. 

^I  suppose  if  I  got  from  this  man  the  infor- 
mation I  am  most  anxious  about,"  thought  De- 
ronda, "  I  should  be  contented  enough  if  he  felt 
no  disposition  to  tell  me  more  of  himself,  or  why 
be  seemed  to  have  some  expectation  from  me 
which  was  disappointed.  The  sort  of  curiosity 
be  stirs  would  die  out ;  and  yet  it  might  be  that 
he  bad  neared  and  parted  as  one  can  imagme 
two  ships  doing,  each  freighted  with,  an  ^ile 
who  would  have  recognized  the  other  if  the  two 
could  have  looked  out  face  to  face.  Not  that 
there  is  any  likelihood  of  a  peculiar  tie  between 
me  and  this  poor  fellow,  whose  voyage,  I  fancy, 
must  soon  be  over.  But  I  w<mder  whether  there 
is  much  of  that  momentous  mutual  missing  be- 
tween people  who  interchange  blank  loolu,  or 
even  long  for  one  another's  absence  in  a  crowd- 
ed place.  However,  one  makes  one's  self  chances 
of  missing  by  g<^g  on  the  recruiting  sergeant's 
plan," 

When  the  wherry  was  approaching  Blackf  riars 
Bridge,  where  Deronda  meant  to  land,  it  was  half 
past  four,  and  the  gray  day  was  dying  gloriously. 
Its  western  clouds  all  broken  into  narr^ring  pur- 
ple strata  before  a  wide-spreading  saffron  clear- 
ness, which  in  the  sky  had  a  monumental  cahn, 
but  on  the  river,  with  its  changing  objects,  was 


reflected  as  a  luminous  movement,  the  alternate 
flash  of  ripples  or  currents,  the  sudden  glow  of 
the  brown  sail,  the  passage  of  laden  barges  from 
blackness  into  color,  making  an  active  response 
to  that  brooding  glory« 

Feeling  well  heated  by  this  time,  Deronda  gave 
up  the  oar,  and  drew  over  him  again  his  Inverness 
eape.  As  he  lifted  up  his  head  while  fastening 
the  topmost  button,  his  eyes  caught  a  well-remem- 
bered  face  looking  toward  him  over  the  parapet 
of  tiie  bridge — ^brought  out  by  the  western  light 
into  startling  distinctness  and  brilliancy— an  illu- 
minated type  of  bodily  emadation  and  spiritual 
eagerness.  It  was  the  face  of  Mordeoai,  who  also, 
hi  nis  watch  toward  the  west,  had  caught  sight  of 
the  advancing  boat,  and  had  kept  it  fast  within 
his  gaze,  at  first  simply  because  it  was  advandng, 
then  with  a  recovery  of  impresdons  that  made  him 
quiver  as  with  a  presentiment,  till  at  last  the  near- 
ing  figure  lifted  up  its  face  toward  him — the  face 
of  his  visions— and  then  immediately,  with  white 
uplifted  hand,  beckoned  again  and  ajgain. 

For  Deronda,  anxious  that  Mordecai  should  rec- 
ognize and  await  him,  had  lost  no  tune  before  sig- 
naling, and  the  answer  came  straightway.  Mor- 
decai Uf  ted  his  cap  and  waved  it — ^feeling  in  that 
moment  that  his  inward  prophecy  was  fulfilled. 
Obstacles^  inoongruities,  all  mehed  mto  the  sense 
of  completion  with  which  his  soul  was  flooded  by 
this  outward  satisfaction  of  his  longing.  His  ex- 
ultation was  not  widely  different  from  that  of  the 
experimenter  bending  over  the  fh^  stirrings  of 
change  that  correspond  to  what  in  the  fervor  of 
concentrated  prevision  his  thought  has  foreshad- 
owed. The  {Nrefigured  friend  had  come  from  the 
golden  background,  and  had  signaled  to  him :  this 
actually  was :  the  rest  was  to  be. 

In  three  minutes  Deronda  had  landed,  had  paid 
his  boatman,  and  was  joining  Mordecai,  whose 
insthict  it  was  to  stand  perfectiy  still  and  wait 
for  him. 

**  I  was  very  gUid  to  see  you  standing  here," 
said  Deronda,  **  for  I  was  intending  to  go  on  to 
the  book-shop  and  look  for  you  agahu  I  was 
there  yesterday — perhaps  they  mentioned  it  to 
you?" 

**  Tes,"  said  Mordecai ;  "  that  was  the  reascm 
I  came  to  the  bridge." 

This  answer,  made  with  simple  gravity,  was 
startlingly  mysterious  to  Deronda.  Were  the 
peculiarities  of  this  man  really  associated  with 
any  sort  of  mental  aliehatioa,  according  to  Co- 
hen's hint  f 

"  Tou  knew  nothing  of  my  bebg  at  Chelsea  ?" 
he  said,  after  a  moment 

'*No;  but  I  expected  you  to  come  down  the 
river.  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  these  five 
years."  Mordecai's  deep-sunk  eyes  were  fixed  on 
those  of  the  friend  who  had  at  last  arrived,  with 
a  look  of  affectionate  dependence,  at  once  pa- 
thetic and  solemn.  -  Deronda*s  sensitiveness  was 
not  the  less  responsive  because  he  could  not  but 
believe  that  this  strangely  disclosed  relation  was 
founded  on  an  iUnsion. 

^  It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  if  I  can  be  of 
any  real  use  to  you,"  he  answered,  very  eamestiy. 
**  Shall  we  get  into  a  cab  and  drive  to— wherever 
you  wish  to  go  ?  Tou  have  probably  had  walk- 
ing enough  with  your  short  breath." 

*'  Let  us  go  to  the  book-shop.  It  will  soon  be 
time  for  me  to  be  there.  But  now  look  up  the 
river,"  said  Mordecai,  turning  again  toward  it  and 
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speaking  in  under-tones  of  what  may  be  called  an 
excited  calm — bo  absorbed  by  a  sense  of  fulfill- 
ment that  be  was  conscious  of  no  barrier  to  a 
complete  understanding  between  him  and  Deron- 
da.  **See  the  sky,  how  it  is  slowly  fading.  I 
have  always  loved  this  bridge :  I  stood  on  it  when 
I  was  a  little  boy.  It  is  a  meeting-place  for  the 
spiritual  messengers.  It  is  true — what  the  Mas- 
ters said — ^that  each  order  of  things  has  its  an- 
gd :  that  means  the  full  message  of  each  from 
what  is  afar.  Here  I  have  listened  to  the  mes- 
sages of  earth  and  sky ;  when  I  was  stronger  I 
used  to  stay  and  watch  for  the  stars  in  the  deep 
heavens.  But  this  time  just  about  sunset  was 
always  what  I  loved  best.  It  has  sunk  into  me 
and  dwelt  with  me — ^fading,  slowly  fading:  it 
was  my  own  decline :  it  paused — ^it  waited,  till  at 
last  it  brought  me  my  new  life — my  new  self — 
who  will  live  when  this  breath  is  all  breathed 
out." 

Deronda  did  not  speak.  He  felt  himself 
strangely  wrought  upon.  The  first -prompted 
suspicion  that  Mordecai  might  be  liable  to  hallu- 
cinaUons  of  thought — might  have  become  a  mono- 
maniac on  some  subject  which  had  given  too  se- 
vere a  stram  to  his  diseased  organism — gave  way 
to  a  more  submissive  expectancy.  His  nature 
was  too  large,  too  ready  to  conceive  regions  be- 
yond his  own  experience,  to  rest  at  once  in  the 
easy  explanation,  ^'madness,"  whenever  a  con- 
sdousness  show^  some  fullness  and  conviction 
where  his  own  was  blank.  It  accorded  with  his 
habitual  disposition  that  he  should  meet  rather 
than  resist  any  claim  on  him  in  the  shape  of 
another^s  need ;  and  this  claim  brought  with  it 
a  sense  of  solemnity  which  seemed  a  radiation 
from  Mordecai,  as  utterly  nullifying  his  outward 
poverty  and  lifting  him  into  authority  as  if  he 
had  been  that  preternatural  guide  seen  in  the 
universal  legend,  who  suddenly  drops  his  mean 
disguise  and  stands  a  manifest  Power.  That  im- 
pression was  the  more  sanctioned  by  a  sort  of 
resolved  quietude  which  the  persuasion  of  fulfill- 
ment had  produced  m  Mordecai*s  manner.  After 
tiiey  had  stood  a  moment  in  silence  he  said,  "  Let 
us  go  now;"  and  when  they  were  walking  he 
added,  **  We  will  get  down  at  the  end  of  the 
street  and  walk  to  the  shop.  You  can  look  at 
^e  books,  and  Mr.  Ram  will  be  going  away  di- 
rectly and  leave  us  alone." 

It  seemed  that  this  enthusiast  was  just  as  cau- 
tious, just  as  much  alive  to  judgments  in  other 
mindiis,  as  if  he  had  been  Uiat  antipole  of  all 
enthusiasm  called  **a  man  of  the  world." 

While  they  were  rattling  along  in  the  cab.  Mi- 
rah  was  still  present  with  Deronda  in  the  midst 
of  this  strange  experience,  but  he  foresaw  that 
the  course  of  conversation  would  be  determined 
by  Mordecai,  not  by  himself :  he  was  no  longer 
confident  what  questions  he  should  be  able  to 
ask ;  and  with  a  reaction  on  his  own  mood,  he 
inwardly  said,  **  I  suppose  I  am  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete superstition,  just  as  if  I  were  awaiting  the 
destiny  that  raiiikl  iiiti^rpn?t  the  oracle u  But  some 
Btrong  reUtiou  there  must  l3e  between  me  ond 
thta  mun,  emec  he  feels  it  strongly.  GrsAt  Hoav- 
eu  I  what  relation  Ims  proved  itaelf  more  potent 
in  the  world  than  faith  I'veii  when  luldtaken — 
than  expectation  even  when  perpetually  diaap- 
pointed?  U  my  side  of  the  relatiim  to  Iw*  dimp- 
pfjiniinfi  or  fulfilliiij^^ — well,  if  it  b  ever  pogsibla 
for  tnc  to  fultill^  I  will  not  rji>§appijuit/* 


In  ten  minutes  the  two  men,  with  as  intense  a 
consciousness  as  if  they  had  been  two  undeclared 
lovers,  felt  themselves  alone  in  the  small  gas-Ui 
book-shop,  and  turned  face  to  face,  each  baring  his 
head  from  an  instinctive  feeling  that  they  wished 
to  see  each  other  fully.  Mordecai  came  forward 
to  lean  his  back  against  the  little  counter,  while 
Deronda  stood  against  the  opposite  waU  hardlj 
more  than  four  feet  off.  I  wish  I  could  perpetu- 
ate those  two  faces,  as  Titian*s  **  Tribute  Money" 
has  perpetuated  two  types  presenting  another  sort 
of  contrast  Imagine — we  all  of  us  can — the 
pathetic  stamp  of  consumption  with  its  brilliancj 
of  glance,  to  which  the  sharply  defined  structure 
of  features,  remmding  one  of  a  forsaken  temple, 
gives  already  a  far-off  look  as  of  one  getting  un- 
willingly out  of  reach ;  and  imagine  it  cm  a  Jew- 
ish face  naturally  accentuated  for  the  expressioo 
of  an  eager  mind — ^the  face  of  a  man  littU  above 
thirty,  but  with  that  age  upon  it  which  beloDgs 
to  time  lengthened  by  suffering,  the  hair  and 
beard  still  black  throwing  out  the  yellow  pallor 
of  the  skin,  the  difficult  breathing  giving  more 
dedded  marking  to  the  mobile  nostril,  the  wasted 
yellow  hands  conspicuous  on  the  folded  arms: 
then  give  to  the  yearning  consumptive  glance 
something  of  the  slowly  dying  mother's  look  when 
her  one  loved  son  visits  her  Inside,  and  the  flick- 
ering power  of  gladness  leaps  out  as  she  sa^ 
**  My  boy !" — ^for  the  sense  of  spiritual  perpetu- 
atipn  in  another  resembles  that  maternal  trans- 
ference of  self. 

Seeing  such  a  portrait  you  would  see  MordecaL 
And  opposite  to  him  was  a  face  not  more  dis- 
tinctively Oriental  than  many  a  type  seen  amonff 
what  we  call  the  Latin  races :  rich  in  youthf m 
health,  and  with  a  forcible  masculine  gravity  in 
its  repose  that  gave  the  valne  of  judgment  to  the 
reverence  with  which  he  met  the  gaze  of  this 
mysterious  son  of  poverty  who  claimed  him  as  a 
long-expected  friend.  The  more  exquisite  qual- 
ity  of  Deronda's  nature— that  keenly  peroeptiYe 
sympathetic  emotiveness  which  ran  along  with 
Us  speculative  tendency — ^was  never  more  thor^ 
oughly  tested.  He  felt  nothing  that  could  be 
called  belief  In  the  validity  of  Mordecai*s  impres- 
sions concerning  him  or  in  the  prob^ility  of  any 
greatly  effective  issue :  what  he  felt  was  a  pro- 
found sensibility  to  a  cry  from  the  depths  of  an- 
other soul;  and  accompanying  that,  the  summons 
to  be  receptive  instead  of  superciliously  prejudg- 
ing. Receptiveness  is  a  rare  and  massive  power, 
like  fortitude ;  and  this  state  of  mind  now  gave 
Deronda's  face  its  utmost  expression  of  cafan  be- 
nignant force-— an  expression  which  nourished 
Mordecai*s  ctmfidence  and  made  an  open  way  be- 
fore him.    He  began  to  speak. 

"  You  can  not  know  what  has  gukled  me  to  yoa 
and  brought  us  together  at  this  moment.  Yoa 
are  wondering." 

**  I  am  not  impatient,"  said  Deronda.  **  I  am 
ready  to  listen  to  whatever  you  may  wish  to  dis- 
close." 

''  Yoii  see  Bome  of  the  reasotja  why  I  xi««ded 
TOQ,"  soid  Mordecai,  speaking  fiuietlv,  iis  if  he 
wi»hed  lo  roacn'c  his  strength.  "  You  we  thai  I 
am  dying.  You  see  that  I  am  ae  one  shut  up  be- 
hiiid  bars  by  the  waj-sidc^  who  tf  he  gpoke  io  mny 
would  be  met  only  tiv  faead-ahakm^  m\4  pitj. 
The  day  is  closin^^tlie  li^ht  is  fading — «Qoti  we 
should  not  have  been  able  %&  disooni  each  olh^. 
UqI  you  hikv^  come  in  tim&" 
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**  I  r^oioe  that  I  mm  oome  in  time;*'  said  De- 
itmda,  feelingly.  He  would  not  say,  **  I  hope  jou 
are  not  misUken  in  me'* — ^the  very  word  **  mis- 
taken," he  thought,  would  be  a  cruelty  at  that 
moment. 

^  But  the  hidden  reasons  why  I  need  you  be- 
gan afar  off,"  sud  Mordecai ;  **  began  in  my  early 
years  when  I  was  studying  in  another  land.  Then 
ideas,  beloved  ideas,  came  to  me,  because  I  was  a 
Jew.  They  were  a  trust  to  fulfill,  because  I  was 
a  Jew.  They  were  an  inspiration,  because  I  was 
a  Jew,  and  felt  the  heart  of  my  race  beating  with- 
in  me.  They  were  my  life ;  I  was  not  fully  bom 
till  then.  I  counted  this  heart,  and  this  breath, 
and  this  right  hahd*'— Mordecai  had  pathetically 
pressed  his  hand  against  his  breast,  and  then 
stretched  its  wasted  fingers  out  before  him — "  I 
counted  my  sleep  and  my  waking,  and  the  work 
I  fed  my  body  with,  and  the  sights  that  fed  my 
eyes — ^I  counted  them  but  as  fuel  to  the  divine 
flame.  But  I  had  done  as  one  who  wanders  and 
engraves  his  thought  in  rocky  solitudes,  and  be- 
fore I  could  diange  my  course  came  care  and  la- 
bor and  disease,  and  blocked  the  way  before  me, 
and  bound  me  with  the  iron  that  eats  itself  into 
the  souL  Then  I  said,  *How  shall  I  save  the 
life  within  me  from  being  stifled  with  this  stifled 
breathr** 

Mordecai  paused  to  rest  that  poor  breath  which 
had  been  taxed  by  the  risiDg  excitement  of  his 
speech.  And  also  he  wished  to  check  that  ex- 
dtement  Deronda  dared  not  speak:  the  venr 
silence  in  the  narrow  space  seemed  alive  witn 
mingled  awe  and  compassion  before  this  strug- 
glmi  fervor.    And  presently  Mordecai  went  oir: 

^  But  you  may  misunderstand  me.  I  speak 
not  as  an  ignorant  dreamer — as  one  bred  up  in 
the  inland  valleys,  thinking  ancient  thoughts 
anew  and  not  knowing  them  ancient,  never  hav- 
ing stood  by  the  great  waters  where  the  world's 
knowledge  pieisses  to  and  fro.  English  is  my 
mothel^tongue,  England  is  the  native  land  of  this 
body,  which  is  but  as  a  breaking  pot  of  earth 
around  the  fruit-bearing  tree,  whose  seed  might 
make  the  desert  rejoice.  But  my  true  life  was 
nourished  in  Holland,  at  the  feet  of  my  mother's 
brother,  a  Rabbi  skilled  in  special  learning ;  and 
when  he  died  I  went  to  Hamburg  to  study,  and 
afterward  to  Gottingen,  that  I  might  take  a 
larger  outlook  on  my  people,  and  on  the  Gentile 
worid,  and  drink  knowledge  at  all  sources.  I  was 
a  youth ;  I  felt  free ;  I  saw  our  chief  seats  in  Ger- 
many; I  was  not  then  in  utter  poverty.  And  I 
had  possessed  myself  of  a  handicraft.  For  I  said, 
I  care  not  if  my  lot  be  as  that  of  Joshua  ben 
Chananja:  after  the  last  destruction  he  earned 
his  bread  by  making  needles,  but  in  his  youth  he 
had  been  a  singer  on  the  steps  of  the  Temple, 
and  had  a  memory  of  what  was,  before  the  glory 
departed.  I  said,  let  my  body  dwell  in  poverty, 
and  my  hands  be  as  the  hands  of  the  toiler ;  but 
let  my  soul  be  as  a  temple  of  remembrance  where 
the  treasures  of  knowledge  enter  and  the  inner 
sanctuary  is  hope.  I  knew  what  I  chose.  Tl^y 
said,  *He  feeds  himself  on  visions,'  and  I  denied 
not ;  for  visions  are  the  creators  and  feeders  of  the 
world.  I  see,  I  measure  the  world  as  it  is,  which 
the  vision  will  create  anew.  Ton  are  not  listen- 
ing  to  one  who  raves  aloof  from  the  lives  of  his 
fellows." 

Mordecai  paused,  and  Deronda,  feeling  that  the 
pause  was  expectant,  said,  **  Do  me  the  justice  to 


believe  that  I  was  not  inclined  to  call  your  words 
raving.  I  listen  that  I  may  know,  without  pre- 
judgment I  have  had  experience  which  gives 
me  a  keen  interest  in  the  story  of  a  spiritual  des- 
tiny embraced  willingly,  and  embraced  in  youth." 

**A  spiritual  des&iy  embraced  willingly-^n 
youth  ?"  Mordecai  repeated,  in  a  corrective  tona 
^  It  was  the  soul  fully  bom  witiiin  me,  and  it 
came  in  my  boyhood.  It  brought  its  own  world 
— a  medieval  world,  where  there  were  men  who 
made  the  andent  language  live  again  in  new 
psahois  of  exile.  They  had  absorbed  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  G^tile  into  the  faith  of  the  Jew,  and 
they  still  yeamed  toward  a  centre  for  our  race. 
One  of  their  souls  was  borp  again  within  me,  and 
awaked  amidst  the  memories  of  their  world.  It 
traveled  into  Spain  and  Provence;  it  debated 
with  Aben-Ezra;  it  took  ship  with  Jehuda  ha- 
Levi ;  it  heard  the  roar  of  the  Crusaders  and  the 
shrieks  of  tortured  Israel.  And  when  its  dumb 
tongue  was  loosed,  it  spoke  the  speech  they  had 
made  alive  with  the  new  blood  of  thdr  ardor, 
their  sorrow,  and  their  martyred  trust :  it  sang 
with  the  cadence  of  their  strain." 

Mordecai  paused  again,  and  then  said,  in  a  loud, 
hoarse  whisper, 

'*  While  .it  is  imprisoned  in  me,  it  will  never 
leam  another." 

"  Have  you  written  entirely  in  Hebrew,  then  ?" 
said  Deronda,  remembering  with  some  anxiety 
the  former  question  as  to  his  own  knowledge  of 
that  tongue. 

**  Tes— yes,"  said  Mordecai,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
sadness;  **in  my  youth  I  wandered  toward  that 
solitude,  not  feeling  that  it  was  a  solitude.  I 
had  the  ranks  of  the  great  dead  around  me ;  the 
martyrs  gathered  and  listened.  But  soon  I  found 
that  the  livinff  were  deaf  to  me.  At  first  I  saw 
my  life  spread  as  a  long  future :  I  said,  part  of 
my  Jewish  heritage  is  an  unbr^^king  patience ; 
part  is  skill  to  seek  divers  methods  and  find  a 
rooting-plaoe  where  the  planters  despair.  But 
there  came  new  messengers  from  the  Eternal  * 
I  had  to  bow  under  tiie  yoke  that  presses  on  the 
great  muhitude  bom  of  woman :  family  troubles 
called  me — I  had  to  work,  to  care,  not  for  my- 
self alone.  I  was  left  solitary  again ;  but  already 
the  angel  of  death  had  turned  to  me  and  beck- 
oned, and  I  felt  his  skirts  continually  on  my  path. 
I  loosed  not  my  effort  I  besought  hearing  and 
"help.  I  spoke ;  I  went  to  men  of  our  people- 
to  the  rich  in  infiuence  or  knowledge,  to  the  rich 
in  other  wealth.  But  I  found  none  to  listen  with 
understandhig.  I  was  rebuked  for  error;  I  was 
offered  a  small  sum  in  charity.  No  wonder.  I 
looked  poor ;  I  carried  a  bundle  of  Hebrew  man- 
uscript with  me ;  I  said,  our  chief  teachers  are 
misleading  the  hope  of  our  race.  Scholar  and 
merchant  were  both  too  busy  to  listen.  Scom 
stood  as  interpreter  between  me  and  them.  One 
said,  *The  Book  of  Mormon  would  never  have 
answered  in  Hebrew;  and  if  you  mean  to  ad- 
dress our  leamed  men,  it  is. not  likely  you  can 
teach  them  any  thing.'  He  touched  a  troth 
tiiere." 

The  last  words  had  a  perceptible  irony  in  their 
hoarsened  tone. 

**  But  though  you  had  accustomed  yourself  to 
•write  in  Hebrew,  few,  surely,  can  use  English 
better,"  sakl  Deronda,  wanting  to  hint  consola- 
tion in  a  new  effort  for  which  he  could  smooth 
the  way. 
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Mordecai  shook  his  head  slowly  and  answered : 

**  Too  Ute — ^too  late.  I  can  write  no  more.  Mj 
writing  would  be  like  this  gasping  breath.  But 
the  breath  may  wake  the  fount  of  pity — the  writ- 
ing not  If  I  could  write  now  and  used  English, 
I  snould  be  as  one  who  beats  a  board  to  summon 
those  who  have  been  used  to  no  signal  but  a  beU. 
Hy  soul  has  an  ear  to  hear  the  faults  of  its  own 
speech.  New  writing  of  mine  would  be  like  this 
lK)dy" — ^Mordecai  spread  his  arms — ^**  within  it 
there  might  be  the  Ruach-ha-kodesh — ^the  breath 
of  divine  thought — but  men  would  smile  at  it  and 
say,  ^  A  poor  Jew  !* — and  the  chief  smilers  would 
be  of  my  own  people.'* 

Mordecai  let  his  hands  fall,  and  his  head  sink 
in  melancholy :  for  the  moment  he  had  lost  hold 
of  his  hope.  Despondency,  conjured  up  by  his 
own  words,  had  floated  in  and  horered  above  him 
with  eclipsing  wings.  He  had  sunk  into  moment- 
ary darkness. 

"  I  feel  with  you — ^I  feel  strongly  with  you," 
said  Deronda,  in  a  clear  deep  voioe  which  was 
itself  a  cordial,  apart  from  the  words  of  sympa> 
thy.  **  But — forgive  me  if  I  speak  hastily — ^f or 
what  you  have  actually  written  there  need  be  no 
utter  burial  The  means  of  publication  are  with- 
in reach.  If  you  will  rely  on  me,  I  can  assure 
you  of  all  that  is  necessary  to  that  end." 

'*That  is  not  enough,"  said  Mordecai,  quickly, 
looking  up  again  with  the  flash  of  recovered  mem- 
ory and  confidence.  "  That  is  not  all  my  trust  in 
you.  Tou  must  be  not  only  a  hand  to  me,  but  a 
soul — believing  my  belief — being  .moved  by  my 
reasons— hoping  my  hope— seeing  the  vision  I 
point  to— beholding  a  glory  where  I  behold  it  I" 
— Mordecai  had  taken  a  step  nearer  as  he  spoke, 
and  now  Uid  his  hand  on  Deronda's  arm  with  a 
tight  grasp ;  his  face,  little  nx»re  than  a  foot  off, 
had  something  like  a  pale  flame  in  it — an  inten- 
sity of  reliance  that  acted  as  a  peremptory  claim, 
while  he  went  on — "  You  will  be  my  life :  it  will 
be  planted  afresh ;  it  will  grow.  You  shall  take 
*  the  inheritance;  it  has  been  gathering  for  ages. 
The  generations  are  crowding  on  my  narrow  life 
as  a  bridge :  what  has  been  and  what  is  to  be  are 
meeting  Siere ;  and  the  bridge  is  breaking.  But 
I  have  found  you.  You  have  oome  in  time.  You 
will  take  the  inheritance  which  the  base  son  re- 
fuses because  of  the  tombs  which  the  plow  and 
harrow  may  not  pass  over  or  the  gold-seeker  dis- 
turb :  you  will  take  the  sacred  inheritance  of  the* 
Jew." 

Deronda  had  become  as  pallid  as  Mordecai 
Quick  as  an  alarm  of  flood  or  fire,  there  spread 
within  him  not  only  a  compassionate  dread  of 
discoura^g  this  feUow-man  who  ursed  a  prayer 
as  of  one  in  the  last  agony,  but  also  Sie  opposing 
dread  of  fataUy  feeding  an  illusion,  and  being 
hurried  on  to  a  self -committal  which  might  turn 
into  a  falsity.  The  peculiar  appeal  to  his  tender- 
ness overcame  the  repulsion  that  most  of  us  ex- 
perience under  a  grasp  and  speech  ^Hiich  assume 
to  dominate.  The  jdifficuHy  to  him  was  to  inflict 
the  accents  of  hesitation  and  doubt  on  this  ardent 
Buffering  creature,  who  was  crowding  too  much 
of  hia  brief  being  into  a  moment  of  perhaps  ex- 
travagant trust  With  exquisite  instinct^  De- 
ronda, before  he  opened  his  lips,  placed  his  pahn 
gently  on  Mordecai*s  straiiiing  band-— an  act  just 
then  equal  to  many  speeches.  And  after  that  he 
said,  without  haste,  as  if  conscious  that  he  might 
be  wrong, 


**  Do  vou  forget  what  I  told  you  when  we  first 
saw  ea(£  other  ¥  Do  you  remember  that  I  said  I 
was  not  of  your  race  f " 

*^  It  cMi*t  be  true,"  Mordecai  whispered  imme- 
diately, with  no  sign  of  shock.  The  sympathetic 
hand  still  upon  him  had  fortified  the  feeling 
which  was  stronger  than  those  words  of  denial 
There  was  a  perceptible  pause,  Deronda  feelhig  it 
impossible  to  answer,  conscious,  indeed,  that  the 
assertion,  **  It  canH  be  true,"  had  the  pressure  of 
argument  for  him.  Mordecai,  too  entirely  pos- 
sessed by  the  supreme  importance  of  the  relation 
between  himself  and  Deronda  to  have  any  other 
care  in  his  speech,  followed  up  that  assertion  by 
a  second,  which  came  to  his  llpe  as  a  mere  se- 
quence of  his  long-cherished  conviction : 

**  You  are  not  sure  of  your  own  origin." 

**How  do  you  know  that  ?"  said  Daniel,  with  a 
habitual  shrinking  which  made  him  remove  his 
hand  from  Mordecai's,  who  also  relaxed  his  hold, 
and  fell  bwck  into  his  former  leaning  position. 

**  I  know  it — I  know  it;  what  is  my  life  else  ?" 
said  Mordecai,  with  a  low  cry  of  impatience; 
"  Tell  me  every  tiling:  tell  me  why  you  deny." 

He  could  have  no  conception  what  that  demand 
was  to  the  hearer — ^how  probin^y  it  touched  the 
hidden  sensibility,  the  vividly  conscious  reticence 
of  years ;  how  the  uncertainty  he  was  ipAM^^ 
on  as  part  of  his  own  hope  had  always  for  Daniel 
been  a  threatening  possibility  of  painful  revela- 
tion about  his  motner.  But  the  moment  had  in- 
fiuences  which  were  not  only  new  but  solemn  to 
Deronda :  any  evasion  here  mi^  turn  out  to  be 
a  hateful  refusal  of  some  task  that  belonged  to 
him,  some  act  of  due  fellowship ;  in  any  case  it 
would  be  a  cruel  rebuff  to  a  being  who  was  ap- 
pealing to  him  as  a  f oriom  hope  under  the  shadow 
of  a  coming  doom.  After  a  few  moments  he 
said,  with  a  great  effort  over  himsdf,  determined 
to  tell  all  the  truth  briefly, 

'*I  have  never  known  my  mother.  I  have  no 
knowledge  about  her.  I  have  never  called  any 
man  father.  But  I  am  oonvinced  that  n^  father 
is  an  Englishman." 

Deronda's  deep  tones  had  a  tremor  in  them  as 
he  uttered  this  confession ;  and  all  the  while  there 
was  an  under-current  of  amazement  in  him  at  the 
strange  circumstances  under  which  he  uttered  it^ 
It  seemed  as  if  Mordecai  were  hardly  overrating 
his  own  power  to  determine  the  action  of  the  friend 
whom  he  had  mysteriously  chosen. 

**  It  will  be  seen — it  will  be  declared,"  said  Mor- 
decai, triumphantly.  ^*  The  world  grows,  and  ita 
frame  is  knit  together  by  the  growing  soul ;  dim, 
dim  at  first,  then  clearer  and  more  ckar,  the  con- 
sciousness discerns  remote  stirrings.  Afithou^its 
move  within  us  darkly,  and  shake  us  before  they 
are  fully  discerned,  so  events— so  beings:  they 
are  knit  with  us  in  the  growth  of  the  world.  Yoa 
have  risen  within  me  like  a  thought  not  fully 
spelled ;  my  soul  is  shaken  b^ore  the  words  are 
all  there.    The  rest  will  come— it  will  come." 

*' We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
outward  event  has  not  always  been  a  fulfillment 
of  the  firmest  faith,"  said  Deronda,  in  a  tone  diat 
was  made  hesitating  by  the  pamf  ully  conflicting 
dei^res,  not  to  give  any  severe  l^ow  to  Mordecai, 
and  not  to  give  his  ocmfidenoe  a  aanctkm  whidi 
might  have  the  severest  blows  in  retenre. 

Alordeciu's  face,  which  had  been  illuminated  to 
the  utmost  m  that  last  dedahttion  of  his  oonfi* 
dence,  changed  under  Deronda'a  words,  but  not 
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Into  any  show  of  ooUapsed  truBt:  the  force  did 
not  diMppear  from  the  expression,  but  passed 
from  the  triumphant  into  the  firmlj  resistant. 

^  Tou  wonld  jremind  me  that  I  may  be  under 
an  illusion — that  the  history  of  our  people's  trust 
has  been  full  of  illusiou.  I  face  it  all"  Here 
Mordeoti  paused  a  moment  Then  bending  his 
head  a  little  forward,  he  said,  in  his  hoarse  whis- 
per, ^*8o  it  migfd  he  with  my  trtttty  if  ycm  would 
make  ii  an  ilhmoru    But  wm  wiU  not,^^ 

The  very  sharpness  with  which  these  words 

Ctrated  Deronda  made  him  feel  the  more  that 
was  a  crisis  hi  which  he  must  be  firm. 

"What  my  birth  was  does  not  lie  hi  my  will," 
he  answered.  **  My  sense  of  claims  on  me  can 
not  be  independent  of  my  knowledge  there.  And 
I  can  not  promise  you  that  I  will  try  to  hasten 
a  disclosure.  Fe^ngs  which  have  struck  root 
tiirooj^  half  my  life  may  still  hinder  me  from 
doing  what  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  do. 
Brery  thing  must  be  waited  for.  I  must  know 
more  of  the  truth  about  my  own  life,  and  I  must 
know  more  of  what  it  would  become  if  it  were 
made  a  part  of  yours." 

Mordecai  had  folded  his  arms  again  while  De- 
ronda was  speaking,  and  now  answered  with  equal 
finnness,  though  with  difficult  breathing : 

"  Tou  «Ad/lmow.  What  are  we  met  for,  but 
4hat  you  should  know  t  Tour  doubts  lie  as  light 
as  dust  on  my  belief.  I  know  the  philosophies 
of  this  time  and  of  other  times :  if  I  chose,  I 
could  answer  a  summons  before  their  tribunals. 
I  could  silence  the  beliefs  which  are  the  mother- 
tongue  of  my  soul  and  speak  with  the  rote-learn- 
ed language  of  a  system  that  gives  you  the  spell- 
ing of  all  things,  sure  of  its  alphabet  covering 
them  all  I  could  silence  them :  may  not  a  man 
silence  his  awe  or  his  love  and  take  to  finding 
reasons,  which  others  demand?  But  if  his  love 
lies  deeper  than  any  reasons  to  be  found  ?  Man 
.  finds  his  pathways :  at  first  they  were  foot  tracks, 
as  those  of  the  beast  in  the  wilderness ;  now  ther 
are  swift  and  invisible :  his  thought  dives  Uiroueh 
the  ocean,  and  his  wishes  thread  the  air:  has  n» 
found  all  the  pathways  yet  ?  What  reaches  him, 
stays  with  him,  rules  him:  he  must  accept  it,  not 
knowing  its  pathway.  Say  my  expectation  of 
you  has  grown  but  as  false  hopes  grow.  That 
doubt  is  in  your  mind  f  Well,  my  expectation 
was  there,  and  you  are  come.  Men  have  died  of 
thirst  But  I  was  thirsty,  and  the  water  is  on 
my  Hps.  What  are  doubts  to  me  ?  In  the  hour 
wben  you  come  to  me  and  say, '  I  relect  your  soul : 
I  know  that  I  am  not  a  Jew :  we  have  no  lot  in 
common* — ^I  shall  not  doubt  I  shall  be  certain 
—certain  that  I  have  been  deluded.  That  hour 
will  never  come  I" 

Deronda  felt  a  new  chord  sounding  hi  this 
ipeedi :  it  was  rather  hnperious  than  appealing — 
had  more  of  conscious  power  than  of  the  yearn- 
ing need  which  had  acted  as  a  beseeching  grasp 
on  him  before.  And  usually,  though  he  was  the 
reverse  of  pugnacious,  such  a  change  of  attitude 
toward  him  would  have  weakened  his  inclination 
to  admit  a  claim.  But  here  there  was  something 
that  balanced  his  resistance  and  kept  it  alool 
This  strong  man  whose  gaze  was  sustainedly  calm 
and  his  finger-nails  pink  with  health,  who  was 
exercised  in  all  questioning,  and  accused  of  ex- 
cessive mental  independence,  still  f dt  a  subduing 
influence  over  him  in  the  tenacious  certitude  of 
the  fragile  creature  before  him,  whose  pallid  yel- 


low nostril  was  tense  with  effort  as  his  breath 
labored  under  the  burden  of  eager  speech.  The 
influence  seemed  to  strengthen  tiie  bond  of  sym- 
pathetic obligation.  In  Deronda  at  this  moment 
the  desire  to  escape  what  might  turn  into  a  try- 
ing embarrassment  was  no  more  likely  to  deter- 
mine action  than  the  solicitations  of  indolence 
are  likely  to  determine  it  in. one  with  whom  indus- 
tiy  is  a  daily  law.    He  answered  ^mply, 

**  It  is  my  wish  to  meet  and  satisfy  your  wish- 
es wherever  that  is  possible  to  ma  It  is  certain 
to  me  at  least  that  I  desire  not  to-  undervalue 
your  toil  and  your  suffering.  Let  me  know  your 
thoughts.    But  where  can  we  meet  ?" 

**  I  have  thought  of  that,"  said  Mordecai  <'  It 
is  not  hard  for  you  to  come  into  this  neighbor- 
hood  UUer  in  the  evening  y    Tou  did  so  once." 

**  I  can  manage  it  very  well  occasionally,"  said 
Deronda.  "  Tou  live  imder  the  same  rciof  with 
the  Cohens,  I  thhik?" 

Before  Mordecai  could  answer,  Mr.  Ram  re-en- 
tered to  take  his  place  behind  the  counter.  He 
was  an  eklerly  son  of  Abraham,  whose  childhood 
had  fallen  on  the  evil  times  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  and  who  rennuned  amidst  this  smart 
and  instructed  generation  as  a  preserved  speci- 
men, Soaked  through  and  through  with  the  effect 
of  the  poverty  ami  contempt  which  were  the 
common  heritage  of  most  English  Jews  seventy 
years  ago.  He  had  none  of  the  oily  cheerfulness 
observable  in  Mr.  Ck>hen's  aspect :  his  very  feat- 
ures—Jt)road  and  chubby — showed  that  tendency 
to  look  mongrel  without  due  cause  which,  in  a 
miscellaneous  Xondon  neighborhood,  may  per- 
haps be  compared  with  the  marvels  of  imitation 
in  insects,  and  may  have  been  nature's  imperfect 
effort  on  behalf  of  the  purer  Caucasian  to  shield 
him  from  the  shame  and  spitting  to  which  purer 
features  would  have  been  exposed  in  the  times 
of  zeal  Mr.  Ram  dealt  ably  in  books  in  the 
same  way  that  he  would  have  dealt  in  tins  of 
meat  and  other  commodities — ^without  knowledge 
or  responsibility  as  to  the  proportion  of  rotten- 
ness or  nourishment  they  might  contain.  But  he 
believed  in  Mordecai's  learmng  as  s<miething  mar- 
velous, and  was  not  sony  that  his  conversation 
should  be  sought  by  a  bookish  gentleman,  whose 
visits  had  twice  ended  in  a  purchase.  He  greet- 
ed Deronda  with  a  crabbed  good-will,  and,  putting 
on  huge  silver  spectacles,  appeared  at  once  to  ab- 
stract himself  in  the  daUy  aceotknts. 

But  Deronda  and  Mordecai  were  soon  in  the 
street  together,  and,  without  any  explicit  agree- 
ment as  to  their  direction,  were  walking  toward 
Ezra  Cohen's. 

'*  We  can't  meet  there :  my  room  is  too  nar- 
row," said  Mordecai,  taking  up  the  thread  of  talk 
where  they  had  dropped  it  **  But  there  is  a  tav- 
ern not  far  from  here  where  I  somethnes  go  to  a 
club.  It  is  the  Hand  and  Banner,  in  the  street  at 
the  next  turning,  five  doors  down.  We  can  have 
the  parior  there  any  evening." 

•*  We  can  try  that  for  once,"  said  Deronda. 
**But  you  will  perhaps  let  me  provide  you  with 
some  lodging  which  would  give  you  more  free- 
dom and  comfort  than  where  you  are." 

"No;  I  need  nothing.  Mv  outer  life  is  as 
naught  I  will  take  nothing  lees  precious  from 
you  than  your  soul's  brotha^ood.  I  will  think 
of  nothing  else  yet  But  I  am  glad  you  are  ridi. 
Ton  did  not  need  money  on  that  diamond  ring. 
Ton  had  some  other  motive  for  bringing  it" 
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Deronda  was  a  litUe  startled  by  this  clear-sight- 
edness ;  bat  before  he  could  reply,  Mordecai  add- 
ed, **  It  is  all  one.  Had  you  been  in  need  of  the 
money,  the  great  end  would  have  been  .that  we 
should  meet  again.  But  you  are  rich  ?"  he  end- 
ed, in  a  tone  of  interrogation. 

**  Not  rich,  except  in  the  sense  that  every  one 
is  rich  who  has  more  than  he  needs  for  himself." 

**  I  desired  that  your  life  should  be  free,"  said 
Hordecai,  dreamily — **  mine  has  been  a  bondage." 

It  was  clear  that  he  had  no  interest  in  the  fact 
of  Deronda^s  appearance  at  the  Cohens^  beyond 
its  relation  to  his  own  ideal  purpose.  Despair- 
ing of  leading  easily  up  to  the  question  he  wished 
to  ask,  Deronda  determined  to  put  it  abruptly, 
and  said, 

**  Can  you  tell  me  why  Mrs.  Cohen,  the  mother, 
must  not  be  spoken  to  about  her  daughter  ?" 

There  was  no  immediate  answer,  and  he  thought 
that  he  should  have  to  repeat  the  question.  The 
fact  was  that  Mordecai  had  heard  the  words,  but 
had  to  drag  his  mind  to  a  new  subject  away  from 
his  passionate  preoccupation.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments, he  replied,  with  a  careful  effort  such  as  he 
would  have  used  if  he  had  been  asked  the  road 
to  Holbom : 

**  I  know  the  reason.  But  I  will  not  speak  even 
of  trivial  family  aff jdrs  which  I  have  heard  m  the 
privacy  of  the  family.  I  dwell  in  their  tent  as  in 
a  sanctuary.  Thdr  history,  so  far  as  they  injure 
none  other,  is  their  own  possession." 

Deronda  felt  the  blood  mounting  to  his  cheeks 
at  a  sort  of  rebuke  he  was  little  used  to,  and  he 
also  found  hunself  painfully  baffled  where  he  had 


reckoned  with  some  oonfidenoe  on  getting  dedsive 
knowledge.  He  became  the  more  conscious  of 
emotional  strain  from  the  ezdtements  of  the  day; 
and  although  he  had  the  money  in  his  pocket  to 
redeem  his  ring,  he  recoiled  from  the  further  task 
of  a  visit  to  ti^e  Cohens\  which  must  be  made 
not  only  under  the  former  uncertainty,  but  under 
a  new  disappointment  as  to  the  possibility  of  its 
removaL 

"  I  will  part  from  you  now,"  he  said,  just  be- 
fore they  could  reach  Cohen's  door ;  and  Morde- 
cai paused,  looking  up  at  him  with  an  ^tiTJAgu^ 
fatigued  face  under  the  gas-light 

"  When  will  you  come  back  ?"  he  s^Ud,  with 
slow  emphasis. 

'*May  I  leave  that  unfixed?  May  I  ask  for 
you  at  the  Cohens'  any  evening  after  your  hour 
at  the  book-shop  ?  There  is  no  objection,  I  sup- 
pose,  to  thdr  knowing  that  you  and  I  meet  in 
private  ?" 

"  None,"  said  Mordecd.  **  But  the  days  I  watt 
now  are  longer  than  the  years  of  my  strength. 
Life  shrinks :  what  was  but  a  tithe  is  now  the 
half.    My  hope  abides  in  you." 

**I  will  be  faithful,"  said  Deronda — he  could 
not  have  left  those  words  unuttered.  **I  will 
come  the  first  evening  I  can  after  seven :  on  Sat* 
urday  or  Monday,  if  possible.    Trust  me." 

He  put  out  his  ungloved  hand.  Mordecai,  clasp* 
ing  it  eagerly,  seemed  to  feel  a  new  instreaming 
of  confidence,  and  he  said,  with  some  recovered 
energy,  "  This  is  come  to  pass,  and  the  rest  will 
come." 

That  was  their  good-by. 


(l^iiitofs  (B\m^  Cjjnir. 


IT  would  be  an  Easy  Chair  culpably  negligent 
of  the  last  phenomenon  of  manners  which 
should  fail  to  observe  the  recent  return  of  old 
times  in  the  form  of  the  stage-coach.  In  English 
tradition  there  is  something  very  blithe  and  breezy 
in  all  mention  of  the  coach,  and  the  music  of  the 
guard's  horn  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring  sounds 
in  the  story  of  old  England.  In  the  **  Shades"  of 
every  kind  and  degree,  and  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  nothing  is  so  characteristically  English  as 
the  engravings  of  coaching  that  hang  upon  the 
walls.  There  is  one  familiar  series,  representmg 
the  start,  the  night-fall,  the  dawn,  and  the  arrival, 
so  full  of  happy  movement  and  comfort  and  co- 
yness that  the  spectator,  musing  over  his  pint 
as  he  sits  by  the  little  table  in  the  dingy  room 
with  the  sanded  floor,  half  expects  to  hear  the 
winding  horn  and  the  rattling  arrival  at  the  door. 
As  the  pint  before  him  shrinks  to  a  gill  and  dis- 
appears, he  feels  sadly  that  the  life  of  England 
and  America,  in  losing  the  stage-coach,  has  lost 
half  its  poetry ;  and  as  he  drains  the  filial  drop, 
and  the  mug  is  inverted  toward  his  nose,  the 
world  also  seems  to  be  turned  .upside  down,  and 
the  railroad  and  the  locomotive  to  be  personal 
grievances  for  which  he  is  ready  to  call  George 
Htephenson  and  Commodore  Vanderbilt  to  stem 
account 

There  are  stage-coach  scenes  in  the  old  English 
novels  which  every  reader  remembers,  and  which 
would  not  be  possible  in  the  vast  commutltty  of 
a  railroad  train.    The  coach  was  the  inn  put  upon 


wheels,  and  rolling  forward  through  the  country, . 
the  guests  sharing  the  feeling  of  the  sanded  pubUc 
room.  There  are  stage-coach  scenes,  also,  nearer 
home  in  the  experience  of  Easy  Chairs  of  half  a 
century's  standing — the  spanldng  team  dashing 
mto  the  spacious  grounds  of  the  country  board- 
ing-school on  a  bright  spring  morning,  with  the 
coach  like  a  triumphal  chariot,  to  take  up  a  mer- 
ry load  of  school-boys  goin^  home  for  vacation. 
There  is  no  purer  pleasure  than  that,  so  long  van- 
ished. The  sunny  freshness  of  that  morning  air; 
the  vague,  eager  hope  in  those  bounding  hearts ; 
the  very  creak  of  the  springs  as  the  coach  took  the 
unevenness  of  the  turnpike ;  the  stir  of  curiosity 
in  the  little  villages  as  it  bustled  through ;  and 
the  hearty  young  huzzas  that  greeted  the  slow- 
going  country  traveler  along  the  road — what  de^ 
light  it  was,  and  what  music  to  remember !  To 
the  eyes  that  looked  from  the  top  of  the  coach 
the  most  familiar  objects  were  enchanted.  Each 
was  alive,  also,  and  saluted  with  a  witticism,  not 
worthy,  indeed,  of  the  old  masters,  although  oft- 
en old,  but  good  for  the  young — 'twas  enough, 
'twould  serve.  "Good-by,  old  meeting-house; 
your  steeple's  short,  but  'twill  be  long,  thank 
Heaven,  before  we  meet  again !"  "  Good-by,  old 
pump ;  you'll  shed  a  daily  drop  for  us  in  vain, 
in  vain."  "Ah !  Mrs.  Birch,  seater  of  trowsers, 
we're  off  to  cut  out  work  for  you." 

There  are  stage-coaches  yet  among  the  White 
Mountains.  But  when  there  is  a  rail  to  the  top 
of  Mount  Washington,  it  is  foolish  to  speak  of 
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gonmne  coaching.  Tet  it  is  not*  many  years  since 
a  dash  upon  the  coach  up  the  ralley  of  the  Saco 
aBd  through  the  Notch  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
spiring trips  possible.  And  still  longer  ago  he 
was  a  happy  traveler  who  could  bowl  down  the 
▼alley  of  Um  Ck>nnecticut  from  Littleton  to  Green- 
field on  tfa«  top  of  the  coach,  and  then  turning 
westward,  wind  alons  the  secluded  and  exquisite 
▼alley  of  the  Deerfieid,  through  ShelDume  Falls, 
Charlemont,  Zoar,  and  Florida,  and  over  the 
mountain — ^which  is  now  pierced  by  the  Hoosac 
Tunnel— descending  in  the  shadow  of  Greylock 
to  Berkshire  and  the  Housatonic  Valley.  If  then 
he  chose  to  go  southward  through  that  beautiful 
county  and  see  Bashpish  Falls  and  the  lakes  of 
Salisbury  before  he  stopped,  he  would  have  in 
his  memory  a  picture  whose  beauty  the  illumined 
shores  of  Naples  Bay  and  the  tender  lines  of  Bel- 
kmo  upon  Lake  Como  would  not  efface. 

The  revival  of  coaching  seems  to  be  the  res- 
toration of  whatever  is  traditionally  most  poetic 
in  the  old  system.  The  bloods  and  dandies  of 
London,  instead  of  making  themselves  Mohocks, 
as  in  the  days  of  the  SpeeUUoTy  or  wrenching  off 
door-knockers  with  the  sparks  of  the  Rqptency, 
have  wisely  preferred  to  canonize  Tony  Weller 
and  drive  a  coach.  Forming  a  four-in-hand  club, 
the  more  aealous  members,  owning  coaches  and 
horses,  have  selected  various  routes  from  London 
to  some  neighboring  village,  a  score  of  miles  or 
so  away,  and  make  a  daily  trip,  the  member  of 
the  club  himself  taking  the  part  of  Weller  on  the 
box.  There  is  a  booking-office  in  a  fashionable 
street^  where  the  passenger,  as  he  takes  his  seat, 
may  recall  Mr.  Lovell,  In  the  opening  of  the  An- 
Hqiaryt  securing  his  place,  and  daily  the  coach 
for  Dorking,  or  Maidenhead,  or  some  other  rural 
point,  departs  and  daily  returns,  conforming  to 
all  the  conditions  of  poetic  tradition.  In  this 
pastime  several  New  Yorkers  have  taken  degrees. 
Stage-coach  driving  in  England  by  Americans  has 
not,  indeed,  been  wholly  unknown  hitherto,  but 
never  before  has  there  been  a  club  and  a  system, 
and  for  the  first  time  the  taste  and  the  practice 
have  been  transferred  to  this  country.  This  has 
been  done  so  effectively  that  the  lounger  upon 
**the  Avenue**  may  now  see  all  the  poetry  of 
stage-coaching,  so  far  as  an  arbitrary  imitation 
can  restore  it. 

A  true  English  coach,  with  its  spacious  outside 
accommodation,  whirls  up  to*  the  door  of  the 
Hotd  Brunswick,  which,  for  readers  of  the  year 
2876  who  may  make  excavations  in  our  magazine 
literature,  the  Easy  Chair  will  record  is  at  the 
southeastern  comer  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twen- 
ty-sixth Street  It  is  an  attractive-looking  house, 
and  its  sunny  southern  aspect  is  toward  Madison 
Square.  The  dining-room,  on  the  lower  floor,  and 
opening  upon  the  square,  recalls,  on  a  warm  spring 
day,  the  pleasant  cafis  of  Paris  in  the  early  sum- 
mer. If  the  dinner  is  in  harmony  with  this  gen- 
eral appearance  and  suggestion — and  of  that  the 
Easy  Chair  cherishes  no  doubt  whatever,  leaving 
its  readers  to  '*  settle"  the  matter  for  themselves 
— ^the  Hotel  Brunswick  is  an  exceedingly  desira- 
ble place  to  which  to  return  after  a  gay  excursion 
into  the  country.  Before  the  coach  has  reined 
up  at  the  door,  however,  the  sound  of  a  real  horn, 
blown  by  a  r^  English  guard,  has  been  heard ; 
and  when  the  coach  stops,  a  coachman  in  a  white 
box-coat,  with  top-boots,  and  a  large  nosegay  at 
his  breast,  throws  down  the  ^ribbons"  which 


ffukle  the  four  horses,  each  with  a  nos^y  at  his 
left  ear,  and  so  leaps  to  the  sidewalk.  l%is  driver 
is  a  gentleman  of  New  York,  Mr.  Delancey  Kane, 
who  drives  the  coach  daily  to  the  Markis  of  Gran- 
by,  or,  more  accurately,  to  the  old  Lorillard  House, 
at  Pelham  Bridge. 

The  gay  company,  whose  names  have  been  book- 
ed  long  before,  climb  to  their  seats.  The  attent- 
ive gu^  sees  that  all  is  right  Then  the  accom- 
plished driver  mounts  the  box,  takes  the  ribbons, 
or  the  lines,  or  the  reins — as  they  are  variously 
called  by  the  spectators — ^the  guard  winds  his 
horn,  the  crowd  stares,  the  horses  start,  and  up 
the  Avenue  rolls  the  stage-coach,  the  'buses  draw- 
ing out  of  the  way,  and  all  of  the  '*  town"  that  is 
on  the  street  looking  on  content  Swiftly  through 
the  leafing  and  blossoming  Park,  along  the  broad 
way  beypnd,  over  the  bridge,  and  out  to  the  placid 
fields  of  Westchester  the  team  gallops  and  runs. 
Presently  it  is  changed.  The  good-humored  pas- 
sengers,-excited  by  the  novelty  of  the  circnim- 
stances  and  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  enjoy 
the  scene,  familiar,  yet  strange,  and  in  an  hour 
and  a  half  have  reached  their  bourn,  and  alight 
Four  hours  with  luncheon  swiftly  pass.  Then 
on  with  the  coach,  let  joy  be  unc<mfined ;  and 
galloping  and  running  back  asain,  the  coach  dash- 
es up  on  time  at  the  Brunswick,  and  the  **  lark*' 
is  ended.  Except,  indeed,  that  the  passengers 
will  not  forget  to  fee  the  driver  and  the  guard, 
who  both  bow  respectfully,  and  pocket  the  two 
shillings  from  each  one  of  ihe  company. 

It  is  as  good  a  bit  of  poetic  stage-coaching  as 
could  be  had,  and  very  much  pleasanter  on  a 
pleasant  day  than  much  of  the  real  coaching  in 
the  good  old  English  times,  when  the  strain  and 
labor  of  six  and  sometimes  ^ght  horses  drew  the 
carriage  through  the  mire.  The  passengers  were 
constantly  out,  upon  a  lon^  journey,  two  hours  be- 
fore day,  and  after  dark  rnthe  winter.  Horace 
Walpole  in  1752  describes  the  roads  near  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  which  were  so  different  from  those 
in  our  Central  Park  that  the  young  gentlemen 
were  obliged  to  drive  their  curricles  with  oxen. 
And  ten  years  later  Lord  Hervcy  writes  from 
Kensington,  a  suburb  of  London,  that  the  road 
is  so  "  infamously  bad**  that  there  is  an  impassa- 
ble gulf  of  mud  between  him  and  town,  and  he 
is  as  solitary  as  if  he  were  upon  a  rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean.  The  word  that  has  dropped 
naturally  from  the  pen  is  the  true  comment 
The  pretty  excursion  of  to-day  is  not  real  coach- 
ing. It  is  a  delightful  drive,  a  pleasant  play. 
But  then  how  much  better  to  be  alive  and  young  in 
1876,  driving  on  the  top  of  a  li^ht-springing  coach 
over  perfect  roads  and  with  a  jolly  company,  than 
to  have  lived  in  1728  and  to  have  toiled  up  to 
town  with  Mrs.  Delany  from  Gloucestershire,  the 
coach  breaking  down,  and  we  obliged  to  get  out  • 
and  take  shelter— even  Mrs.  Debiny — ^in  an  ale- 
house, then  jogging  on  again,  and  about  an  hour 
later  **  flop  we  went  into  a  slough,  not  overturn- 
ed, but  stuck  I**  There  is  no  flopping  and  stick- 
ing for  the  merry  company  that  depart  from  the 
Brunswick,  stepping  with  the  brightening  season 
out  of  the  drawing-room  into  the  fresh  air,  and 
finding  upon  the  coach  top  a  new  zest  in  their 
pleasures  as  they  whirl  from  Easter  to  St  John*s 
bay,  from  New  York  to  Newport 

Last  month  the  Easy  Chair  spoke  of  the  ad- 
mirable and  affectionate  memoir  which  Mr.  G. 
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Otto  Treyelyan  has  written  of  his  uncle,  Lord 
liacaulay.  No  reeeht  book  has  been  read  with 
more  avidity  and  pleasure.  It  shows  the  smgu- 
lar  popularity  of  every  thing  with  which  Macau- 
Jay's  name  is  connected,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  literary  biographies.  Mr.  Trevelyan 
proves  in  his  own  woric  the  good  results  of  the 
tender  care  and  training  of  his  uncle,  who  loved 
his  sisters'  children  as  5  they  had  been  his  own, 
yet  who,  with  all  his  "  heart's  affluence,"  seems 
never  to  have  thought  of  marriage.  As  the  read- 
er regretfully  closes  the  book,  and  recalls  the  ca- 
reer which  has  been  so  vividly  sketched,  he  can 
not  help  remembering  the  'last  words  of  Thack- 
eray's lecture  upon  Addison:  "A  life  prosperous 
and  beautiful — a  calm  death — an  immense  fame 
and  affection  afterward  for  his  happy  and  spot- 
less name."  These  words  are  even  truer  .of  Mao- 
aulay  than  of  Addison.  Few  noted  lives  have 
been  more  uniformly  prosperous.  Happy  in  his 
temperament,  in  the  gratification  of  Ins  honorable 
ambition,  in  the  opportunity  of  leading  the  very 
life  that  he  desired  and  for  which  he  was  so  pro- 
fusely gifted,  in  his  choice  of  the  object  to  which 
to  devote  his  powers,  in  the  material  rewards  of  a 
great  success,  in  the  love  of  friends,  in  the  affec- 
tion of  kindred,  in  the  boundless  regard  of  his 
countrymen,  in  unusual  freedom  from  illness  un- 
til toward  the  end,  and  at  last  a  sudden  painless 
death  in  his  library,  with  the  book  that  he  had 
held  still  lying  open  by  his  side. 

Macaulay,  indeed,  is  not  among  the  great  names 
of  the  world.  He  had  not  the  creative  imagina- 
tion of  the  poet  nor  the  genius  8£  the  scientific 
philosopher*  He  was  not  a  great  thinker,  nor  a 
spiritual  seer,  nor  a  mi^ty  leader  of  men.  He 
does  not  belong  with  Homer  and  Shakespeare 
and  Dante,  with  Aristotle  and  Laplace  and  New- 
ton, with  Alexander  and  Napoleon  and  Crom- 
well, with  Cervantes  •  and  Scott  and  Boccaccia 
There  are  those  who  require  that  this  should  be 
said ;  but  it  is  something  to  have  been  a  fore- 
most man  of  a  not  despicable  time  in  modem  £n- 
gkmd,  to  have  been  seen  of  all  his  contemporaries 
spotless  and  industrious  and  benevolent,  to  have 
been  *'  a  great  Englishman,"  and  to  have  taken  a 
pUoe  in  literature  with  Herodotus  and  Tacitus 
and  Gibbon.  This  Macaulay  did.  His  history, 
for  the  period  that  it  embraces,  will  not  probably 
be  superseded.  It  is  the  result  of  immense  knowl- 
edge and  sympathy,  but  of  knowledge  fused  in  the 
glow  of  the  historic  imagination,  and  of  sympa- 
Uiy  that  vividly  inteipreted  character  and  events. 
Macaulay  was  a  Whig,  and  his  history  is  a 
Whig  history,  ^ut,  Uke  aU  the  old  Whigs,  he  was 
intensely  conservative.  He  could  not  deny  the 
force  and  power  of  Mill's  L&ertjfy  for  instance, 
but  he  said  that  the  activity  of  the  modem  mind 
And  the  fecundity  of  new  ideas  were  such  that  the 
assertion  of  a  tendency  in  these  times  to  cramp 
and  extinguish  originality  or  individuality  was  a 
cry  of  fire  m  Noah's  flood.  It  is  curioiis,  too» 
'  that  he  did  uot  Like  Gibbon,  and  could  not  read 
Carlyle,  whoso  IRstoiy  of  titx  Frmth  Mfvolution 
h  the  moat  eignal  lilustnitiqa  of  the  poetic  iiu* 
agiDatiou  applied  to  history.  Cai-lyle,  also,  was 
perhaps  the  only  Euglinliman  of  Im  tiroe  who 
contacted  with  Mtu^ulay  the  distmctlon  of  bemg 
the  most  eminent  of  poreJj  litem  ry  Englishmen. 
Curiosity  alone  might  b&ve  persuadc-d  MacaulAV 
to  read  hla  contcmparaty'ii  bookjs.  But  there  iia 
an  unconacious  feellDg  ul  riiu-lry  ^hi);h  Momc* 


times  interleres  with  sincere  enjoyment  or  appro* 
elation.  Thackeray  said  that  it  was  kmg  after 
the  publieatioa  of  Vam^  Fair  that  Dickens  dis. 
covered  that  he  had  written  a  book.  Macaoky 
was,  as  the  Germans  say,  a  man  of  the  under- 
standing.  He  had  no  patience  with  novelties. 
Tennyson  touched  him,  but  his  tone  in  speaking 
of  most  of  his -contemporaries  is  not  that  of  sin- 
cere adminAion.  This  backward-looking  eye  is 
always  sure  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction ;  but  the 
delight  of  expectation,  the  faith  in  the  future,  the 
acceptance  of  what  is  done  as  but  the  point  from 
which  to  spring  farther  and  higher — ^  gives  a 
zest  and  tofty  inspiration  to  life  which  are  the 
premonitions  of  immortality.  The  calm,  pros- 
perous, happy  career  of  Macaulay  no  more  illus- 
trates this  than  Addison's.  But  it  is  a  droll  fanCy 
to  quarrel  with  the  turquois  because  it  is  not  a 
pearl  MaoauUy  was  a  great^  hearty,  honest  En- 
glishman, who  wrote  the  story  of  his  countiy  with 
a  charm  that  we  all  feel,  and  who  was  a  kind, 
generous,  and  loving  man. 

His  memory  was  his  great  weapon.  It  was 
very  retentive  by  nature,  and  it  was  carefully 
cultivated  and  trained.  Genius,  said  a  very  oom- 
monpkce  man,  is  memory ;  and  Macaulay's  pro- 
digious feats  might  well  have  inspired  sudi  ad- 
miration and  astonishment  in  many  minds  as  U> 
seem  to  justify  the  definition.  There  are  con- 
stant and  amusing  illustrations  of  the  power  of 
this  faculty  in  Maouilay's  life.  In  a  little  party 
one  day  some  one  asked  hhn  if  he  could  say  his 
Popes.  He  replied  that  he  was  sometimes  a  h'ttle 
confused  among  the  Innocents;  but,  again,  thai 
any  English  school-boy  ought  to  be  able  to  say  his 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury  backward.  He  then 
began,  and  went  straight  back  to  Cranmer.  He 
was  once  dming  in  company  with  Lord  Brougham, 
whom  Macaulay  strongly  disliked,  and  Brougham 
noisily  asserted  that  the  name  of  the  Greek  poet 
should  be  pronounced  Euripides.  After  a  httle 
while  Ma^ulay  told  him  that  he  was  mistaken. 
Brougham  loudly  persisted,  andsaid  that  his  lex- 
icon gave  that  pronunciation.  But  Macaulay  in- 
stant^ silenced  him  by  quoting  passages  from 
Aristophanes  which  were  conclusive.  This  fidth- 
ful  and  amazing  memory  was  of  course  most 
serviceable  to  a  historian,  and  the  first  impres- 
sion from  the  essays  and  the  history  is  that  they 
are  written  from  a  mind  full  of  kiK>wledfle,  well 
ordered  and  conveniently  at  hand.  But  it  is  an 
accumuktion  of  facts  which  never  overwhelms 
the  writer  or  the  reader,  and  never  seems  pedant- 
ic Macauhiy's  instinct  of  literary  art,  indeed, 
prevented  that  He  was  a  rhetorician  with  an 
eye  sensitive  to  picturesque  effects.  It  is  amus* 
ing  and  instracUve  to  compare  his  passages  de> 
scriptive  of  historical  scenes  with  those  in  Hums 
or  other  writers,  and  to  see  how  carefully  Macau- 
lay finishes  the  detail  while  he  preserves  the  pe^ 
speotive.  But  he  never  reaches  the  pure  poetio 
glow  which  makes  much  of  CArlyle's  Fi>'iurk  iSfft 
oiiitum  and  Ibp  battle-picoes  in  bi-^  Frt^^liiek  m 
moEDomblc  and  tinsurpasaabte^  There  i^  a  cer- 
tain  cold  precision  upon  Miieiinlay's  most  rhe* 
torical  historic  pae^,  as  iu  hi?*  Lat/^  llierc  arc  the 
form  aud  rooTeraent  and  glittttr  of  the  heroic  lid- 
lad  without  the  f err  or  that  makes  pootry. 

But  the  etceeditig  popularitj  of  hm  bookt*  ii 
oc'rUiLn  to  <>iidure.  It  mtist  be  viTy  hn^  b^sforft 
thero  will  bu  a  nuktk  who  kiiowa  no  muf^  and  cuk 
write  so  Willi:  lotig,  iad<^ed,  belong  cliir«  k  aift- 
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other  fltoiyof  a  literary  life  bo  full  of  glimpses  of 
sweet  hmnor  and  generosity  and  domesUo  affec- 
tion, with  a  prosperity  so  ccmstant,  serene,  and 
deserved.  

Good  stories  are  often  enrioosly  and  withoot 
the  least  iU  intention  perverted  in  print,  ss  in  the 
case  of  an  anecdote  of  Mr.  Somner,  whleh  has 
been  recently  reprodnced  as  connected  with  Mao- 
aulay.  The  Eai^  Ghair  Is  very  sore  that  it  gave 
the  correct  version  some  time  ago,  but  it  is  eri* 
dently  necessary  to  give  it  again,  for  the  credit 
of  Mr.  Sumner.  This  is  the  form  in  which  it  is 
now  generally  repeated : 

**  Mr.  Samner  found  himself  at  dinner  in  England  In 
a  dfatingniahed  eompany.  Among  thoee  preaeot  who 
wen  atrangera  to  Idm,  and  to  whom,  according  to  the 
Bngllah  faahion,  he  waa  not  introdnoed,  waa  Macanlaj, 
who  aat  near  him.  One  of  Mr.  Samner^a  neighbora, 
oonrcoalng  of  American  aobjecta,  aaked  if  Waahlng- 
ton%  remalna  ware  atlU  at  Mount  Vernon.  *Tea,' 
answered  Mr.  Sumner :  *  hia  aahea  atill  lie  there.'  The 
disdalnfol  hittorlan  blarted  oat,  *  Aahea  t— waa  he 
bomed  ap,  then  T'  Mr.  Snmner,  oyerwhdmed  by  the 
diaeoartesy,  mt  a  loea  for  a  reply,  waa  allent.  He 
mllght  have  met  the  ioainoatlon  with  Oray'a  line, 
•" « l*M  la  ««r  MbM  Ura  Ihdr  woBtod  frM.*  ** 

In  f ac^  the  soene  was  a  breakfast  at  Landor's. 
Somebody  asked  Mr.  Sumner  whether  General 
Washington  was  buried  under  the  Capitol,  and 
he  replied,  substantially,  that  his  ashes  were  at 
Mount  Vernon.  ^'Whatr  roared  Landor:  *<I 
am  amazed  that  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Sumner's 
s^larship  should  use  such  a  word.  Was  Wash- 
ington's body  burned?"  Sumner  instantly  re- 
torted, "  Am  I  to  understand,  Mr.  Landor,  when  I 
read  in  Gray's  elegy, 

*S*en  In  our  aahea  live  their  wonted  Area,' 

that  the  poet  refers  to  some  cinerary  process 
formeiiy  in  Togue  in  this  countiy?"  And  he 
further  conf oui^ed  Landor  by  quoting  from  the 
Snglish  burial  serrice,  ^  Ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to 
dust"  Mr.  Sumner  was  veiy  fond  of  t^ilin^  the 
story,  while  the  question  which  provoked  his  re- 
tort was  one  that  MacaulaVs  ready  and  ample 
memory  would  probably  haye  prevented  his 
asking.  

Tm  Urte  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  had  a  carefully 
printed  form  of  reply  to  requests  for  his  auto- 
graph, which  he  signed  and  mailed  to  the  appli- 
cant His  kind  heart  taught  him  that  even  a 
few  printed  words  of  explanation  signed  by  his 
lumd  would  be  very  mu<m  more  acceptable  and 
gratifying  than  the  name  alone.  His  little  drcu- 
Ur  bedpan  thus :  "  Men,  in  tills- land  of  nerer-let- 
up,  are  overladen  with  labor  in  as  many  diflierent 
ways  as  there  are  different  vocations  by  which 
they  get  a  Uring;  but  to  an  editor,  the  Mast 
ounce  which  brnks  the  camel's  back'  is  the 
writing  of  a  private  letter.  Not  that  his  brain  is 
drudged  beyond  a  sense  of  the  luxuiy  <^  writing 
for  one  reader  only  (for,  on  the  contrary,  the 
▼aloe  of  it  is  enhanced  by  rarity),  but  he  loolcs 
upon  it  as  the  leg-weary  postman  looks  upon 
the  luxury  of  an  evenim;  wallt."  He  proceeds  to 
say  that  much  as  he  should  like  to  answer  the 
request,  he  is  forced  to  choose  between  "mind- 
ing my  buriness"  and  the  pleasure  of  writine  a 
reply.  He  therefore  begs  the  kind  eonsideratton 
of  Us  correspondent  for  his  printed  explanation. 
He  doubtless  received  it  in  every  instance  for 
the  thoughtful  courtesy  of  his  explanation. 
Vol.  LnL~Nall4-S0 


There  Is  no  doubt  that  eveiy  body  likes  to  have 
an  answer  to  his  letter,  however  unimportant 
And  although  many  of  the  requests  for  an  auto- 
graph may  be  troublesome  and  even  impertinent, 
we  feeling  from  which  they  spring  commends 
them  to  diarity.  They  are  usually  requests  from 
young  persons  who  have  been  sincerely  touched 
by  soinething  that  has  been  said,  or  written,  or 
done ;  and  even  if  they  haye  no  such  individual 
justification,  but  are  sent  to  a  person  merely  be- 
cause he  is  noted,  and  withoot  any  very  clear 
knowledge  upon  the  part  of  the  applicant  of  the 
grounds  of  the  notability,  they  are  yet  a  kind  of 
homage  to  which  even  thoee  who  will  not  reply 
are  not  insensible. 

Indeed,  since  Willis's  time  autograph-hunting, 
as  it  is  reproachfully  called,  has  become  more 
considerate,  if  also  more  pressing.  The  old  hunt- 
er of  this  game  expected  always  to  fill  his  bag. 
It  was  not  the  name  merely  that  he  sought,  but 
he  required  **a  sentiment,"  **a  few  lines,"  ''an 
occasional  thought,"  or,  when  poets  were  pur- 
sued, a  copy  of  some  favorite  poem.  The  old 
school  of  the  chase  would  have  despised  the  sig- 
nature merely,  except  in  the  case  of  the  most 
renowned  classics.  Shakespeare,  Dante,  Charie- 
magne,  possibly  Milton,  mi^t  be  allowed  to  be 
represented  by  a  signature,  but  no  contemporary. 
Indeed,  it  is  delightful  to  observe  that  the  older 
hunters  had  a  sense  oi  their  own  dignity  and  im- 
portance as  being  in  some  sense  the  agents  and 
attorneys  of  fame.  The  request  for  an  autograph 
was  an  evidence  of  the  distinction  of  the  person 
addressed,  and  the  letter  was  therefore  really  a 
certificate  of  renown.  Were  those  who  issued 
such  certificates  to  be  derided  and  scorned  ?  Were 
they  not  rightfully  entitled  to  the  most  courteous 
consideration?  Was  the  trouble  of  writing  *'a 
sentiment"  or  "a  few  thoughts"  any  more  than 
a  fitting  rec^pition  of  the  bestowal  of  a  patent 
of  fame?  Was  not  the  asker  of  the  autograph, 
after  all,  really  in  the  position  of  the  prince  who 
touches  with  his  sword  the  shoulder  of  his  well- 
deserving  subject  kneeling  before  him,  and  who 
says,  encouragingly.  Rise,  Sir  Bayard,  or  Sir  Bret, 
or  Sir  Mark,  or  Sir  Henry  J.,  Jun.,  or  Sir  William 
D.,  or  some  other  Br,  as  the  case  may  be  f 

Those,  at  least,  are  the  traditions  of  the  early 
autograph  stalkers.  But  the  leisurely  romance 
of  the  old  hunt  has  given  plaoe  to  the  business 
habits  of  a  working-day  world.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, even  now  a  disciple,  or  haply  an  actual  relic, 
of  the  old  school  is  revealed  by  the  request  of 
sentiments  or  thoughts,  but  the  modem  mercan- 
tUe  manner  is  bri^  and  pointed.  It  has  still, 
however,  a  lingering  flavor  of  that  delightful 
brevet  of  reputation.  "  Dear  Sr,"  says  the  jiew 
school,  ''I  am  collecting  the  autographs  of  all 
the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  time:  wiQ 
you  please  to  write  yours  upon  the  accompany- 
ing cards  f "  The  cards  are  inclosed,  also  a  re- 
turn envelope  addressed  and  stamped.  All  that 
is  required  is  that  you  should  give  a  receipt  in 
full  for  fame,  as  it  were,  by  writing  your  name 
upon  the  cards.  Could  tiie  terms  be  made  easi- 
er? Who  would  not  accept  distinction  upon  such 
obliging  conditions?  There  is,  indeed,  a  more 
genml  beating  up  of  game  than  formerly,  and 
perhaps  it  is  wise  for  those  who  have  received 
certificates  not  to  look  too  curiously  into  auto- 
graph books.  They  may  not  like  their  company. 
The  Walhalla  may  contain  a  very  miscellaneous 
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asBembljT.  **  Dr.  Dally  f '*  said  a  po^t^  as  he  turn- 
ed  the  pages  of  a  porUble  Pantheon  in  which  his 
own  name  was  enshrined — **  Dr.  DaU j  ?  I  don't, 
exactly  recall  Dr.  Dally,  whose  name  I  see  next 
to  mine.  Who  is  Dr.  Dally  ?"  "  Why,»'  repUed 
the  sportsman,  **  I  am  surprised  that  you  do  not 
know  him.  He  is  the  most  famous  chiropodist 
in  the  world.*'  An  almost  morbid  refinement  of 
care,  also,  is  shown  by  some  modem  hunters  in 
preparing  lines  for  the  autograph,  duly  marked— 
"  name,"  "  address,"  "  date.'^  But  this  is  ^ding 
refined  gold.    It  is  painting  the  lily. 

The  prey  of  the  autograph  hunter  Is  generaUy 
accessible.  There  are,  indeed,  some  misanthropes 
who  refuse  to  reply.  But  how  they  settle  with 
thehr  consciences  the  matter  of  the  inclosed  envel- 
opes, postage  ptUd^  passes  comprehension.  The 
hunters  themselves  cherish,  under  such  circum- 
stances, a  frightful  suspicion  that  the  g&me  de- 
taches the  stamps  and  turns  them  to  its  own 
uses.  There  is  no  well-recorded  instance  of  this 
kindsofarascanbeasoertaUied;  but  justice  can 
not  deny  that  there  may  be  grounds  for  the  awful 
thouffht  Wanton  destruction  of  the  stamps  can 
hardly  be  supposed,  suggests  a  cynical  commenta- 
tor, because  the  literaryclass  is  notoriously  always 
in  want  of  theuL  And  the  rebuke  conveyed  in 
the  return  of  the  envelope  without  an  inclosure  is 
lost,  because  which  one  of  the  hundred  objects  at 
which  the  request,  was  a|med  may  have  returned 
it  can  not  w^  be  known.  A  general  reproof  of 
impertinence  would  not  wound.  Besides,  no  one 
whose  autograph  is  sought  really  resents  the  re- 
quest He  may  not  choose  to  gratify  it  He 
may  be  too  busv*  He  may  decline  to  encourage 
what  he  may  think  a  vapid  curiosity.  He  may 
oondenm  the  request  and  the  reply  as  a  shameful 
waste  of  time.  But  still  he  is  secretly  pleased  by 
the  request  His  condemnation  and  refusal  are 
fine,  but  they  are  the  very  Himalaya  of  vurtue. 
They  are  heights  beyond  beliel  The  unformed 
handwriting  of  the  request,  often  the  simple  little 
phrase,  have  a  boyishness  and  girlishness  of  sin- 
cerity which  can  be  so  readily  gratified  that  re- 
fusal is  incredible. 

But  no  general  rules  can  be  laid  dawn.  The 
lordlier  prey  will  make  its  own  law.  Dr.  Dally 
may  write  a  few  thoughts  to  every  one  of  his  ap- 

}>licant8,  but  Carlyle,  Emerson,  Bryant,  Lonefel- 
ow,  may  find  that  the  day  is  not  long  enou^  to 
do  what  they  might  not  object  to  do  if  only  the 
day  were  a  month.  And  to  this  company  be- 
longs George  Eliot,  who  has  spoken  so  closely  to 
4he  heart  of  her  time  that  ih  every  country,  and 
especially  in  this  country,  the  memorial  of  an  au- 
tograph is  sought  But  the  Easy  Chair  learns 
upoji  the  best  authority,  and  commends  the  intel- 
ligence to  the  enthusiastic  readers  of  Danid  De- 
rSnda  and  Jitddlemarcht  that  Mrs.  Lewes— George 
Eliot— objects  on  principle  to  the  hunt  of  the  au- 
tograph, and  can  not  aid  it  la  any  manner.  She 
is  not  in  the  least  insensible — ^indeed,  no  one  is 
more  alive — ^to  the  kind  interest  and  admiration 
from  which  the  request  springs.  But  from  the 
first  she  has  steadfastly  decMned  every  applica- 
tion for  her  autograph.  The  requests,  however, 
are  so  numerous  that  she  is  unwilling  that  those 
who  write  to  her  should  feel  personaUy  slighted ; 
and  it  is  therefore  but  just  that  the  Magazine 
which  publishes  her  story  should  inform  the  read- 
ers whose  enthusiasm  betakes  itself  to  the  hunt 
that  her  silence  is  not  personal  to  any  one,  but 


is  universal  Indeed,  it  seems  that  her  written 
name  is  the  White  Doe  that  no  autograph  hunter 
can  capture,  but  whose  presence  and  the  sound 
of  whose  invisible  footsteps  enchant  the  wood, 
and  make  the*  easier  game  worthless.  May  the 
boldest  of  the  brethren  learn  from  these  presents 
that  the  pursuit  pains  her,  and  if  they  will  but 
forbear,  her  sure  escape  will  not  pain  theoL 

Thi  May  day  was  very  beautiful  on  which  the 
Centennial  Exhibition  opened,  and  there  were 
thousands  of  spectators  who  hailed  it  as  a  happy 
auguiy.  It  was  a  spectacle  unprecedented  in  thb 
country,  and  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor  and  Dr.  SheUon 
Mackenzie,  who  have  seen  the  beginnings  of  many 
such  fairs,  agreed  that  none  ever  b^an  more 
auspiciously.  The  chiefs  of  the  two  great  gov- 
ernments upon  the  continent  stood  together,  one 
as  host  and  the  other  as  guest,  to  put  the  ma- 
chinery in  the  great  hall  in  motion,  and  the  sim- 
ple, hearty  enthusiasm  of  the  Brazilian  Emperor 
was  pleasant  to  behold.  It  was,  indeed,  a  truly 
cosmopolitan  scene.  All  the  great  countries-  of 
the  worid  were  represented,  none  more  amply  and 
brilliantly  than  farthest  Ind,  China,  and  Japan. 
A  German  wrote  the  opening  triumphal  nutfch, 
and  nothing  could  have  been  more  fitting,  for  it 
is  Germany  which  has  done  most  for  musical 
taste  and  development  in  America.  There  were 
spectators  who  listened  hopefully  for  some  melo- 
dious remmiscenoe  of  '*  Tankee  Doodle,"  but  it 
did  not  come,  and  they  contented  themselves 
with  the  profuse  evidence  of  his  skill  that  was 
heaped  and  massed  on  every  hand. 

The  active  managers  of  the  enterprise  most 
have  been  amply  satisfied.  When  General  Haw- 
ley,  the  president  of  the  Commission,  raised  his 
hand  as  a  signal  for  the  orchestra  to  begin,  at 
the  very  moment  which  had  been  designatedi  he' 
had  reason  to  be  proud.  His  unquailing  and  ag- 
gressive energy  in  pushing  forward  the  prepara- 
tions and  in  stimulating  public  interest  has  beoi 
one  of  the  creative  forces  of  the  Exhibition,  one 
of  the  elements  of  success.  The  brilliant  opting 
may  have  been  some  little  reward.  The  whole 
city  of  PhUadelphia  shared  the  interest  and  the 
glory.  It  is  historically  the  Revolutionary  dty, 
not  becAuse  its  patrioUsm  was  more  devoted  than 
that  of  other  parts  of  the  countiy,  but  because  it 
is  the  city  of  Use  Continental  Congress  and  of  the 
Declaration.  There  is  the  hall  in  which  the  fa- 
thers signed  the  immortal  paper.  There  is  Uie 
paper  itself,  discolored  and  dimmed  with  age. 
During  this  year  of  patriotic  pilgrimage  it  would 
be  wd  to  indicate  every  noted  building  with  a 
conspicuous  pltfcaad,  that  those  who  run,  as  most 
Americans  will,  through  the  dty,  may  also  read. 
They  could  not  run,  however,  on  the  openinf^  day. 
The  crowd  was  too  vast  and  compact  It  is  not 
easy  to  compute  the  numbers.  But  posterity — to 
which  some  stray  copy  of  the  large  issue  of  this 
Magazine  is  sure  to  escape — ^will  be  glad  to  know 
that  the  estimate  was  two  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons. Posterity  may  think  that  crowds  are  com- 
puted like'fortunes,  and  that  when  the  number  Is 
more  than  forty  or  fifty  thousand,  the  other  thou- 
sands are  thrown  in  freely.  But  had  posterity 
been  present  when  the  Fair  was  opened,  it  would 
not  have  doubted  either  the  vastness  of  the  num- 
bers of  the  spectators  or  the  sincerity  of  thdr 
enthusiasm. 

When  posterity  counts  itself  in  the  American 
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States  by  hundreds  of  miUions,  it  can  not  surpasB, 
when  any  conBiderable  number  of  them  assemble 
for  each  a  purpose  as  that  of  the  Fair,  the  good 
nature  and  good  order  of  the  crowd  at  Philadd- 
phia.  The  people  of  a  nation  which  goyeras  itself 
also  govern  ^emselves  in  such  assemblies.  The 
habit  of  self-control,  of  individual  responsibility 
for  tiie  general  welfare,  asserts  itself  happily  in 
unexpected  ways.  It  is  not  a  single  occasional 
pUbidtwn  or  act  of  universal  sulfrage  which 
makes  a  government  of  the  people.  It  is  the 
constant  practice  of  political  dunes  which  does 
the  work.  The  meanest  of  despotisms,  that  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  wad  founded  upon  a  vote  of  the 
people,  but  of  a  people  who  had  no  habits  of  free 


government,  no  practice  in  it,  no  knowledge  of  it. 
His  empire  was  a  crime  against  liberty  committed 
in  the  name  of  liberty.  **  Paternal"  governments 
are  obliged  to  take  care  of  their  subjects  as  nurses 
take  care  of  chfldren.  But  the  self-dependence 
and  sense  of  responsibility  which  belong  to  a  free 
government  of  the  people  tend  to  cultivate  that 
manhood  which  is  the  nighest  result  of  political 
society. 

The  Centennial  Exhibition  celebrates  the  hun- 
dredth year  of  the  greatest  effort  at  such  a  gov- 
emment  ever  made.  Has  any  political  system 
any  where  and  at  any  thne  within  the  same  pe- 
riod, and  with  all  failures,  done  more  or  better 
for  mankind  f 


&iMQ  literan)  Hworit. 


THE  Centennial  produces  numerous  centenary 
histories  of  the  United  States.  Two  of  a  pop- 
ular cast  lie  before  us— Barnes's  Cmtenaru  Bit- 
torv  of  the  United  8UUm  (A.  &  Barnes  and  Co.) 
and  CasseU's  HUtory  of  the  United  8tatet  (Cassell, 
Fetter,  and  Galpin).  Both  are  issued  in  parts,  and 
sold  by  subscription ;  both  are  elaborately  illus- 
trated. The  former  is  mechanically  much  the 
finer  work  of  the  two.  It  is  beautifully  printed 
on  tinted  paper,  and  the  illustrations  are  excel- 
lent There  is  a  proportion  of  fiuicy  sketches, 
chiefly  of  war  scenes,  but  most  of  the  pictures 
are  really  useful  as  well  as  ornamental.  Such 
are  *' The  old  Stage^>>ach,**  "A  Scold  gan»d,'' 
^'The  first  Church  erected  in  Connecticut,  Hart- 
ford, 1683,"  **  The  Stocks,"  etc  The  book  is  in- 
tendied  to  be,  we  judge,  rather  a  compact  com- 
pendium than  a  full  or  elaborate  history,  and  it 
gives  in  a  few  sentences  the  author's  judgment 
on  disputed  pointa  without  entering  into  the  dis- 
cussion. Thus  it  embodies  the  hl^ry  of  Roger 
Williams  in  a  paragraph,  and  of  Salem  witch- 
craft In  a  page.  The  history  of  the  United  States 
prior  to  the  Revolution  is  comprised  in  180  pages. 
What  is  to  be  the  size  of  the  completed  work  we 
are  not  told.  Cassell's  history  is  a  much  more 
elaborate  work,  ks  toar  published  parta  only 
bring  us  down  to  the  ck>se  of  the  Pequot  war.  It 
discoiMes  the  case  of  Roger  Williams  at  consider- 
able length,  and  the  anonymous  author  indicates 
considerable  research  and  a  candid  desire  to  as- 
certain and  narrate  the  truth,  though  some  lack 
of  discriminatien  in  his  analysis  of  Roger  Will- 
iams's conflict  with  Maesachusetta  colony  is  cer- 
tainly observable.  The  pictures  are  some  of  them 
striking  in  design,  but  they  are  inferior  in  execu- 
tion, and  there  us  no  adequate  proportion  of  real- 
ly useful  illustrations,  such  as  throw  light  on  ei- 
ther the  history  or  the  customs.  An  exception 
to  this  criticism  are  the  facsimiles  of  ancient 
maps  and  drawings,  which  are  both  curious  and 
valuable.  For  youUiful  readers  we  recommend 
Barnes's ;  for  the  library,  or  for  a  more  careful 
ptody,  Cassell's. 

It  is  as  difficult  to  characterize  Stray  Studiet 
from  BngUmd  and  Aafy^hj  Jonx  Ricbabo  Quimm 
(Harper  and  Brothers),  in  a  single  paragraph,  as  to 
criticise  a  kaleidosoope  in  a  single  critique.  For 
every  turn  gives  to  the  reader  a  new  combination, 
and  DO  common  thread  unites  these  **  Stray  Stud- 
let"  bnt  that  of  the  binder.    The  versatili^  of 


Hr.  Green's  genius  is  strikingly  Ulostrated  in  a 
series'  of  essays  which  are  of  different  structure 
and  genesis,  tjid  yet  which  are  of  equal  interest 
We  nave  in  the  opening  essay  an  account  of  one 
of  those  unknown  gruit  men  of  the  earth,  the 
record  of  whose  her^m  makes  the  reader  think 
better  of  his  fellow-men,  and  gives  to  the  author 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  some  practical  problems 
in  sociology  and  philanthropy  in  a  way  which 
makes  us  wish  tluit  he  had  devoted  hSs  entire 
work  to  this  theme.  Next  come  some  '*  Sketches 
in  Sunshine"— HS  series  of  bright  sunny  sketches 
of  Continental 'travel,  which  make  us  wish  that 
he  would  make  the  European  tour,  and  give  his 
impressions  of  what  he  sees ;  then  an  essay  on 
*'  The  Poetry  of  Wealth"— a  curious  specimen  of 
a  fertOe  imagination  made  to  serve  a  thoroughly 
useful  purpose ;  then  a  historical  essay  on  **  Lam- 
beth and  the  Archbishops,"  in  which  he  makes 
the  archieptscopal  palace  a  text  for  an  outline 
sketeh  of  Uie  ecclesiastical  history  of  England,  as 
illustrated  by  the  great  eventa  in  the  careers  of 
ito  archbishops  from  the  thn^  of  WycUffe  to  that 
of  Laud.  Thus  Mr.  Green  passes  from  one  topic 
to  another,  writing  always  with  a  sunny  pen,  and 
illumining  whatever  he  touches.  Most  of  these 
**  Studies"  have  been  published  in  English  maga- 
zines,  but  we  believe  that  they  see  ue  light  in 
America  for  the  first  time  in  this  book. 

Professor  Baibd  presenta  the  fifth  volume  of 
the  now  thoroughly  established  Record  of  Science 
and  Jnduetry  (Harper  and  Brothers),  l>eing  the 
record  for  1876.  He  has  done  wisely  in  increas- 
mg  the  first  part,  in  which  he  gives  to.  the  reader 
a  general  historical  summary  ot  promss  for  the 
past  year.  He  might  profitably  still  further  in- 
crease the  space  devoted  to  this  review,  in  future 
volumes,  for  while  the  paragraph  portion,  com- 
municating the  special  results  of  special  invest 
gations,  is  perhaps  more  valuable  to  the  scientist 
or  the  speoalist,  for  both  these  classes  there  are 
other  ai^d  larger  works,  as  indeed  Professor  Baird 
recognizes,  while  there  is  no  other  work  which 
meeta  the  demand,  whidi  this  record  so  admirably 
supplies,  for  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  entire  prog- 
ress of  the  year.  The  dassifleation  by  topics  and 
the  veiy  complete  index  make  the  volumes  really 
an  annual  encyclopedia  of  science  and  art 

The  object  of  Professor  Jaxis  Cbxoit  in  his 
Comparative  Zoology  (Harper  and  Brothers)  is 
stated  in  a  single  sentence :  "  It  is  designed  solely 
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as  a  manual  for  iiiBtniction.'*  Intended  primarily 
for  the  use  of  schools  and  colleges,  it  is  by  no 
means  confined  in  its  usefulness  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  a  course  of  professional  study.  It  is 
equaUy  adapted  to  the  general  student,  and  while 
it  does  not  enter  into  doubtful  discussions  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  life  and  the  rektion  of  spe- 
cies to  each  o&er,  qr  of  man  to  the  rest  of  the 
animal  creation,  it  is  a  useful  preparation  for  a 
correct  understanding  of  these  discussions.  In- 
deed, we  should  be  saved  a  great  deal  of  crude 
debate  in  the  newspapen  and  reviews  if  the  writ- 
ers who  attempt  to  solve  the  mysterious  phases 
of  nfe  were  first  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
facts  concerning  it  which  .are  well  known,  and 
before  attempting  to  discriminate  between  the 
different  forms  of  life,  were  to  know  what  they 
really  are.  The  book  consists  of  two  parts. 
The  first  treats  of  structural  zoology,  tradiig  the 
resemblances  and  differences  between  the  min- 
eral, animal,  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  de- 
scribing the  growth  imd  structure  of  the  various 
cUsses  of  the  animal  creation.  The  second  part 
treats  of  systematio  zoology,  embradng  the  cUs- 
sification  of  animals  and  their  geographical  dis- 
tribution. The  notes,  of  which  there  are  a  num- 
ber, are  placed  in  an  appendix,  and  the  principal 
authorities  likely  to  be  of  value  to  the  English 
reader  are  added  in  the  same  place.  The  work 
is  elaborately  illustrated. 

TheAeU  of  ^  ApotOm  ;  with  Niotet,  CommeniB, 
Mcqm^  lUwiraHons,  by  Rev.  Ltiun  Abbott  (A.  S. 
Barnes  and  Co.).  Mr.  Abbott  has  here  given  to 
the  public  a  very  excellent  work'  on  one  of  the 
most  important  and  interesting  portions  of  the 
New  Testament  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  his 
object,  namely,  *'  to  aid  in  their  Christian  work 
those  who  are  endeavoring  to  promote  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  which  Jesus  Christ  came 
to  propound  and  establish— clergymen,  Christian 
parents,  Sunday-school  teachers,  Bible  women, 
lay  preachers.*'  Hence  it  properly  **ahns  to  give 
the  results  rather  than  the  processes  of  scholar- 
ship,  the  condusioijs  rather  than  the  controver- 
sies of  scholars.**  Jn  doing  this,  the  author  has 
availed  himself  of  the  best  aids  of  modem  schol- 
arship, and  has  made  a  faur  and  judicious  use  of 
them.  His  spirit  is  in  harmony  with  that  of  the 
book  he  interprets,  and  is  satisfied  with  inter- 
preting it.  It  is  not  expected  or  desired  that  an 
interpreter  of  the  Scriptures  should  be  without 
well-defined  theological  views,  but  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  this  book  has  failed  to  discover  any 
evidence  that  it  is  written  in  the  interest  of  a 
theological  or  ecclesiastical  ^tem,  or  to  advo- 
cate the  principles  or  practice  of  a  sect  Mr. 
Abbott's  style  is  popular  and  attractive.  His 
notes  are  always  to  the  point,  and  are  always  in- 
structive and  interesting.  The  book  is  profusely 
illustrated. 

So  long  tts  Latin  ij  taught  in  oar  schools,  Ooe- 
ro  will  be  rmd  with  d(?Ught  and  profit.  Wo  bail 
with  pleiLStire  tbe  \a.U^t  iLdclUion  raado  by  Mijssrs. 
Hi^rper  and  Brothera  t«  tWir  acliDira!)le  deriea  of 
Grisek  and  Latin  tc«t3/i£  l^Uii  C'Utrmis  Ora, 
Hojifx  Sdedt£  XIV.  The  teit  followed  is  the 
iccoQd  rectuiaion  of  K«inhoId  Klotz^  to  whose 
Laborfl  Halm  and  other  recent  Ciocronlftn  editori 
ni>t  imfn^quonUy  expriss  their  obligiillotii.  It 
may  not  be  umbs  al^io  to  toentton  thdt  tbU  le- 
Cctjaiim  (editm  aUfra  emmidaihr)  h  accorded  a 
prominent  place  among  the  fisw  critical  eiJltto&i 


of  Cicero  recommended  to  sdiolars  by  Hulner  in 
his  excellent  OrtmdrUt  xu  Vorletur^en  iiber  dig 
rcmisehe  JMerahargndiiehU,  Here  in  this  com- 
pact little  volume  of  288  pages  we  have  the  very 
crhne  de  la  erhne  of  Cicero  the  orator :  his  first 
politiod  speech,  Fro  lept  MunUiaf  which  gave  to 
Pomp6y  such  power  as  had  never  been  united  in 
the  hands  of  a  single  Roman  before ;  his  four  fa- 
mous orations  agamst  Catiline ;  his  eloquent  de- 
fense of  Murena,  of  Archias,  of  MHo,  of  Maroellus, 
of  Ligarius,  of  Deiotarua,  Eing  of  GalaUa;  the 
first  and  Second  Philippics,  in  which  Antonyms 
public  and  private  character  is  so  merdlessly  re> 
viewed ;  and  finally,  the  Fourteenth  Fhilippk^  the 
peroration  of  which  constitutes  one  of  the  noblest 
flights  of  eloquence  to  be  found  in  any  tongue. 

.These  " Greek  and  Latin  Texts"  now  exnbraoe 
the  most  prominent  authors  of  antiquity,  and  as 
sin^  texU  are  beyond  comparison  superior  in 
accuracy,  elegance,  and  cheapness  to  any  others 
published  either  in  America  or  Europe.  In  the 
editing,  the  publishers  have  wisely  followed  crit- 
ical texts  of  established  authority,  such  as  Ifac- 
leane^s  in  Horace,  Conington^s  in  Vir^,  and  Pa- 
ley's  in  the  Greek  tragedians,  while  the  medianical 
execution  is  in  the  highest  degree  creditable.  The 
volumes  are  strongly  bound  m  flexible  covers,  and 
printed  with  surprising  accuracy  in  clear  type  on 
paper  which,  unlike  the  sleazy  "  Leipsg  editions,** 
is  firm  enough  to  receive  notes  written  in  ink 
Fastidious  scnolars  like  Goodwin  and  Hadley  have 
welcomed  them  into  their  class-rooms  as  valuable 
aids  to  dassksal  study  and  instruction,  and  they 
are  surely  just  the  thing  for  the  pocket  of  a  shoot- 
ing-coat when  the  man  of  liberal  education  turns 
Ins  back  on  men  and  cities,  and  fares  downward 
to  the  sea-side,  or  upward  to  the  Adlrondacks. 

Oreat  MxpekationM  affords  less  scope  for  the 
artist  than  some  other  of  Dickens's  novels;  but 
Mr.  Fraser  has  made  good  use  of  the  opportunity 
afforded  him,  and  this  volume  is  quite  worthy  to 
accompany  the  rest  of  Harper's  edition  of  Didc- 
ens's  novels.  We  note  as  espedally  worthy  of 
commendation  his  portraiture  of  Hagwitch,  who 
preserves  his  identity  in  the  extemal  transforma- 
tions through  which  he  is  made  to  pass  in  the 
course  of  the  stoiy. 

Homeric  Synehronimn:  an  Enquhy  itUo  the 
TtmeandPUut  ofHwner, by  the  Right  Hoil  W. 
£.  GuLDBTomB,  M.P.  (Harper  and  BroUiers),  is  one 
of  that  class  of  monographs  that  are  sure  to  be 
received  with  an  enthusiastic  interest  by  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  readers.  Most  Amer- 
icans are  content  to  enjoy  Shakspeare  without 
anxiously  inquiring  whether  Lord  Bacon  did  not 
write  the  immortal  dramas,  and  to  let  Homer 
lead  them  into  the  land  of  dreams  without  inves- 
tigating the  questions  when  he  lived  or  whether 
he  is  a  myth.  Homeric  scholars,  however,  of 
whom  we  have  too  few,  will  read  with  enthusiasm 
tills  crUifO-hiitoricyil  sttidj.  Il  mn  v  T  h.  J  *.  - .  r H  i-  T 
m  general  tcnna  as  part  of  a  ^ipir^Ki'*  |^rt»i*-^i 
apmst  that  skoptk^l  crltidsm  of  Geminny  whith 
hiiB  ttjiiiponirily  mndL"  Buch  havoc  with  all  ancicns 
liteniturc,  Mr.  Gladstone  nfJt  only  uitrrly  twcit 
difttca  the  Idea  that  iiomer  u  a  myth,  h<»  s^m- 
Mini  thut  Ma  poem  k  a  hinorical  diama  \  h#  •& 
oepta  the  site  of  Troy  aa  fixed  by  the  riiseaniwa  of 
Dr,  Sehli4<nuuin;  \m  jii^tmc**  tlit^  ^ofinliiiiiiMi  tgr  a 
oartful  compatiscm  of  t^  '       t  HiMullk 

with  tlio  desonptiatiA  ;  lacot  ibe 

poet  at  a  mndi  carlkr  ^■^xx^..^  .^.^.  ^^^i  tMttUjr 
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assigned  to  him,'  and  prior  to  the  Dorian  contest ; 
and  by  a  study  of  the  Egyptian  monuments  he 
undertakes  to  ascertain  proximately  the  date  of 
the  siece  of  Troy,  which  he  fixes  as  subsequent 
to  the  Axodus,  and  probably  between  1816  B.a 
and  1S07  B.C.  We  shall  neither  attempt  to  trace 
the  course  of  his  argument  nor  to  judge  concern- 
ing its  sufficiency,  but  we  welcome  the  book,  apart 
from  its  scholastic  interest,  as  a  healthful  protest 
against  the  destnictive  criticism  which  endearors 
to  undermine  all  ancient  histoiy,  and  remit  all 
ancient  literature  to  the  reahn  of  myth. 

We  took  up  WiLUAM  U<HauB*Bu£Md§of  Fir. 
pU  (Roberts  Brothers)  with  antk^pations  of  great 
pleasure ;  we  hare  laid  it  down  with  disappoint- 
ment The  EarUdtf  Faradim  is  so  thoroughly 
classic  in  its  tone  and  spirit  thai  we  hoped  great 
things  from  the  same  writer  when  he  under- 
took to  giTc  to  us  a  translation  of  one  who  had 
been  unmistakably  his  inspiration,  if  not  his 
model ;  but  he  does  but  afford  another  illustra- 
Uon  of  the  truth,  so  often  illustrated  before,  that 
a  poet  is  not  always  capable  of  rendering  into 
worthy  Terse  the  poetry  of  another,  even  of  one 
who  is  a  favorite  author.  **  Done  into  English 
Terse,-'  he  tells  us  on  the  title-pace^  is  what  he 
claims  to  have  accomplished  for  the  JEkada  of 
Vtrail^  and  this  not  Tery  elegant  expression  Tery 
fairly  represents  his  work.  It  is  not  in  the  high- 
est sense  of  the  term  a  translatk>n.  It  does  not 
possess  that  subtle  sympathy  with  the  author 
which  makes  the  translation  of  Homer  by  Bryant 
so  remarkable ;  it  has  no  marked  bidiTiduality  of 
its  own ;  it  is  weak  just  in  those  respects  in  which 
we  had  reason  to  expect  that  it  would  be  strong; 
the  rhythm  is  too  rhythmical,  the  TersificatioD  Is 
too  fluent^  the  time  beat  is  too  strongly  accented ; 
there  is  a  lack  of  strength  and  rugged  Tigor, 
whidi  is  not  felt  in  a  single  page,  but  whkh  be- 
comes painful  in  the  reading  of  an  entire  book. 
For  Uie  English  reader  it  wiU  not  supplant  the 
less  musical  but  tmet  and  more  masculine  Ter- 
sion  of  Mr.  Granch.  If  we  had  expected  less,  we 
should  have  been  better  satisfied.  He  who  for- 
gets VirgU,  or  does  not  care  to  know  more  of  him 
than  the  story,  may  with  enjoyment  read  this 
poem,  not  as  an  interpretation  of  another  poet^ 
but  as  an  original  work  of  the  author. 

"  I  have  gathered  a  posie  of  other  men*8  flow- 
ers, and  nothing  but  the  thread  that  binds  them 
is  mine  own.''  In  this  appropriate  quotation  from 
Montaigne,  Jamks  Oramt  Witsoir  dres  an  insight 
into  the  character  of  his  Poett  and  Poetry  of&ol' 
tandfirniitheEMieittoik$Pre$ene7hHe{BMrper 
and  Brothers).  The  collection  is  comprised  in 
two  Tolumes  of  about  550  pages.  It  presents  se- 
lections from  two  hundred  and  twenty  poets,  and 
coTers  a  period  of  time  extending  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  third  quarter 
of  the  nineteenUL  The  earliest  poets  sing  in  a 
dialect  that  is  scarce  intelligible  without  a  ^ossa- 
ry,  which  should  be  added  in  the  second  Tolume. 
The  latest  writers  are  those  of  our  own  time;  in^ 
deed,  Mr.  Wilson  promises  in  the  second  Tolume 
•some  original  contributions  written  expressly  for 
his  work.  A  number  of  the  most  famous  pro- 
ductions of  Scotland's  moat  famous  bards  are 
given  in  full,  and  of  others,  too  long  for  inseitkm 
at  length,  there  are  giTen  such  extracts  as  will 
enable  the  reader  to  form  not  only  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  writers,  but  a  real  acquaintance  with 
them.    To  the  student  of  literature  a  peculiar 


Talue  is  giTen  to  this  work  by  the  fact  that  it  con* 
tains  some  hitherto  unpublished  poems  of  Robert 
Bums,  William  Tennant,  Henry  Scott  Riddell,  and 
others.  Accompanying  the  selections  are  brief 
sketches  <rf  the  authors.  These  are  almost  ex- 
dusiTcly  biographical,  the  editor  leaTing  the  read- 
er to  form  his  own  critical  estimate  of  their  poems 
from  a  study  of  the  works  themselTes.  Mechan- 
ically the  volume  is  a  Tery  handsome  oniB.  It  is  a 
lar^  octavo,  printed  on  Teiy  heavy  paper,  slight- 
ly tmted,  and  is  illustrated  with  a  number  of  steel 
portraits.  It  is  a  valuable  acquisition  alike  to  the 
libraiy  of  song,  the  lover  of  poetry,  and  the  stu- 
dent of  English  literature. 

Mr.  William  J.  Rolfi  adds  to  his  series  of  En- 
glish classics,  which  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  recommend  very  heartily,  a  volume  of  Select 
Foemt  of  Thomas  Oray  (Harper  and  Brothersl 
It  contams  the  famous  **  iBIegy,''  and  six  miscei- 
'laneous  poems.  The  editor  has  carefully  studied 
the  earliest  editions  in  order  to  insure  the  right 
rea^ng.  Gray  hating  suffered  ^improvements" 
at  the  hands  of  subsequent  editors,  some  of  which 
have  become  incorporated  in  the  ordinary  text 
He  bias  added  a  short  btographical  sketch  of  Mr. 
Gray,  and  a  description,  from  Hewitt's  Hornet  and 
HttHMit  of  the  BrUieh  Pbeie,  of  Stoke-Pogis,  the 
favorite  haunt  of  Gray,  where  he  spent  much  of 
his  time,  and  where  his  **  Segy"  and  several  other 
poems  were  written.  The  notes  abound  with  ref- 
erences to  other  illustrative  literature ;  and  the 
whole  volume  ia  not  only  a  useful  addition  to  any 
library,  but  is  admirabio'  for  the  purpose  of  crit- 
kial  study.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Bolfe  will  eventu- 
ally make  the  entire  series  as  complete  as  he  has 
thus  far  made  each  vohune,  and  we  trust  that 
the  success  which  his  work  has  met  is  an  mdi- 
cation  of  an  increased  interest  in  the  study  of 
English  literature  in  our  higheV  schoda  and  sem- 
inaries. 

The  author  of  the  *'  BaUle  of  Dorking"  has  snr- 
prised  us  by  the  success  of  his  venture  in  the 
realm  of  romance,  in  ^The  Dilemma  (Harper  and 
Brothers);  for  the  ability  to  write  a  clever  satire 
by  no  means  argues  the  ability  to  write  a  welU 
constmcted  novel,  and  this  The  Dilemma  certain- 
ly is.  India  affords  to  many  English  novelists 
some  side  scenes,  but  it  is  comparatively  new 
as  the  stage  of  the  main  action  of  a  romance. 
The  Sepoy  rebelfion  furnishes  abundant  material 
for  romance  of  the  most  exciting  description. 
The  four  principal  characters.  Miss  Cunningham, 
Torke,  Falkland,  and  Kirke,  are  all  strongly  drawn. 
The  course  of  the  stoiy,  especially  toward  the 
ckise,  abounds  with  surprises ;  the  re4ippcarance 
of  Falkland  at  the  end  is  almost  as  much  of  a 
shock  to  the  reader  as  to  Torke  himsdl  The  best 
part  of  the  story  is  the  account  of  the  siege,  which 
is  as  exciting  as  history.  We  recall  nothhig  in 
modem  romance  which  in  apparent  fidelity  to 
truth  so  neariy  resembles  the  best  work  of  Defoe. 
The  story  ends  in  tragedy;  the  death  of  Falk- 
land, the  marriage  of  his  widow  to  the  ignoble 
Kirke,  his  desertion  of ^  his  wife,  and  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  first  husband  as  from  the  dead, 
make  a  combination  of  the  terrible  rare  either  in 
life  or  romance.  But  though  tragic,  the  novel  is 
not  dismal,  and  while  It  is  lacking  in  humor,  it  is 
vivacious  botii  in  the  succession  of  incident  and 
the  play  of  conversation.  The  writer  of  The  Di- 
lemma takes  at  once  »  first  rank  as  an  author  of 
dramatic  fictkni.  ^-^  j 
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SUMMARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PROGBESS. 
•  Atironomy. — ^During  the  month  of  April  three 
asteroids  have  been  d^corered :  number  161,  bj 
Watson,  April  19  (?);  162,  by  Prosper  Henry, 
April  22;  and  163,  by  Perrotm,  April.  26:  162 
and  163  are  both  of  the  twelfth  magnitude.  We 
notice  that  the  laige  transit  circle  of  the  Washing- 
ton Observatory  has  recently  taken  up  the  con- 
stant observations  of  asteroids,  and  that  the  com- 
putations of  their  ephemerides  by  the  American 
Nautical  Almanac  are  continued,  so  that  we  may 
feel  that  America  is  bearing  her  share  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  work  in  connection  with  these 
bodies.  Andr6,  of  Paris,  has  recently  published 
in  the  Compta  Rmdm  the  results  of  a  research 
on  the  diameters  of  the  inferior  planets  as  affect- 
ed by  diffraction,  which  will  be  of  interest  in  the 
reduction  of  observations  of  the  transit  of  Venus. 
The  practical  result  of  his  discussion  is  to  show 
that  a  correction  to  the  times  of  ingress,  etc.,  of 
VenMi  is  required  in  order  to  reduce  observations 
made  with  telescopes  of  various  apertures  to  what 
they  would  have  been  if  made  with  an  assumed 
standard  aperture.  In  the  equipment  of  the 
American  transit  of  Venus  parties  this  was  pro- 
vided for,  by  furnishing  each  of  the  parties  with 
a  telescope  of  five  inches  aperture,  so  that  no 
correction  on  account  of  aperture  will  be  required 
when  the  American  observations  come  to  be  com- 
pared among  themselves 

In  connection  with  the  determination  of  the 
distance  of  the  sun,  the  announcement  recently 
made  by  Professor  Henry  that  it  was  proposed  to 
attack  this  questipn  from  its  physical  side  is  of 
importance.  The  necessary  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose have  been  promised,  and  it  is  understood 
that  Professor  Newoomb  is  to  undertake  a  deters 
mination  of  the  velocity  of  light  by  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  method  of  the  revolving  mirror  (used 
in  other  forms  by  Wheatstone  and  FoucauU^,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  revolving  toothed  wheel 
(used  by  Fixeau  and  Comu). 

Professor  Wright,  of  Tale  College,  continues 
his  researches  on  the  gases  contained  in  meteor- 
ites, and  in  a  paper  in  the  last  Ameriean  Journal 
of  Science  be  confirms  his  former  conclusions. 
Stony  meteorites  have  spectra  resembling  strong- 
ly those  of  several  of  the  comets,  and  the  nature 
of  their  spectra  establishes  a  marked  distinction 
between  the  stone  and  the  iron  meteorites.  The 
Iowa  meteorite  formerly  examined  has  been  re- 
examined, as  well' as  several  others  of  both 
kinds,  and  previous  conclusions  verified.  Pro- 
fessor Wright  is  still  engaged  on  this  subject, 
but  considers  the  evolution  of  large  volumes  of 
carbon  dioxide  as  characteristic  of  the  stony  me- 
teorites, and  the  relation  of  these  facts  to  the 
modem  theory  of  comets  is  certainly  of  great 
interest 

M.  Tripled  has  recently  taken  up  a  research 
on  the  transparency  of  tho  atinospbcrf!  and  on 
stellar  photometry  (whiclf^ras  proposed  by  Amgo 
in  1850,  |uid  prosecuted  by  Laugier),  witb  encour- 
aging though  not  definitive  resulta. 

The  expmiition  sent  by  tlie  HydrograpUic  Office, 
United  States  Kavy,to  the  Wliidwarj  Islands  far 
thjB  purpose  of  determining  the  Celegrapbic  lotigi- 
tuides  of  points  there,  has  already  dotertni&ed 
successfully  the  longitudes  and  Utitudes  of  five 


stations  through  the  West  Indies  and  at  Trinidad, 
South  America.  Two  more  remain  to  be  accom- 
plished by  Captain  F.  M.  Oreen  and  his  assistants. 
At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  Dr.  C.  H.  F.  Peters  and  Professor 
Langley  were  elected  members  in  the  section  of 
astronomy.  The  Dudley  Observatory  at  Albany 
is  to  be  re-opened  under  the  auspices  of  UnioQ 
College,  of  which  it  is  a  part  Mr.  Lewis  Boea, 
assistant  United  States  Northern  Boundary  Sur- 
vey, is  to  be  in  charge. 

In  MeteoToloffy,  the  most  interesting  paper  that 
has  recently  appeared  is  that  by  W.  C.  Ley,  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  Scottish  Meteorotog- 
ical  Society.  Mr.  Ley  presents  an  attempt  at  a 
philosophical  explanation  of  the  movements  of 
storm  centres ;  but  it  is  his  statistical  researches 
that  are  of  espedal  value,  since,  like  those  of 
Loomis,  they  pave  the  way  fof  the  correct  under- 
standing of  th6  subject.  He  states  that  he  him- 
self belongs  to  those  who  believe  that  a  cyclonic 
system  !s  not  to  be  treated  as  an  eddy  in  the  pre- 
vailing currents,  and  that  its  westward  or  eastward 
motion  is  not  wholly  due  to  the  force  of  those 
currents.  He  finds  from  his  extensive  studies 
that  the  mean  tracks  of  storm  centres  show  a 
general  coincidence  with  prevailing  winds,  and 
individual  depressions  show  a  tendency  to  travel 
around  temporaiy  local  areas  of  high  barometer, 
keeping  the  latter  on  the  right  hand  in  the  Eu- 
ropean storms.  A  suggestion  of  Mr.  Robert  Ten- 
nent  seems  to  have  led  him  during  the  past  year 
to  examine  whether  there  is  any  connecticin  be- 
tween the  movement  of  the  storm  centre  and  the 
position  of  its  steepest  barometric  gradients.  He 
finds  that  of  800  storms  passing  near  Great 
Britain  during  nine  years,  the  large  majority  had 
a  tendency  to  move  in  directions  parallel  to  the 
trend  of  the  steepest  gradients ;  thus  when  the 
isobars  are  closest  on  the  southeast  side,  the  tan- 
gents trend  toward  the  northeast,  and  fifty-five  per 
cent  of  these  storms  move  In  the  same  cKrection. 
He  finds  also  evidences  of  a  less  important  <fis- 
turbing  force  tendine  to  make  the  depressions 
move  toward  the  nortneast  by  east  It  would  be 
interesting  to  compare  Ley^s  rules  with  the  behav- 
ior of  American  storms.  We  can  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  obtahi  for  the  storms  occurring 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Atlantic 
coast 

To  the  little^that  is  known  of  the  diurnal  vari- 
ations in  the  fall  of  rain  and  snow,  Dr.  Hellmann 
contributes  an  investigation  into  the  phenomena 
observed  for  fifteen  years  at  2Seehen,  in  Silesia. 
It  is  foond  that,  on  &e  average  of  the  year,  the 
greatest  quantity  falls  between  4  p.m.  and  6  pji., 
the  least  between  8  a.v.  and  10  ▲.v.  The  great- 
est  number  of  rains  have  been  recorded  between 
4  A.V.  and  6  A.ir.,  the  least  number  between  10 
p.v.  and  midnight 

Koppen  pubUsbes  on  the  fre<iuenpy  of  rain  in 
tbe  northern  hemisphere  an  eslijuii*tivp  giimtnary 
that  gocfl  far  to  estiblUb  the  BncntUlc  vala«  ci 
a  simple  record  of  tho  number  of  rainy  day*  or 
hour«!  in  each  part  of  the  wrjrld.  Koppco'fifida 
that  the  fr^uency  of  roin  depcj^'ld  prindpftltT  i)a 
two  points— -(I)  the  rebtive  bumMlty  wfl3iln  toe 
thousand  h^i  of  the  eaKh^s  sitflkiO« :  (i)  Ihf  ?«•► 
ence  of  coDdtiiotK  favoiBbb  111  flw  fkrodoetleii  ^ 
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Dding  corrento  of  air,  which  oonditionB  are 
prindpaUy  determined  by  the  topography  of  the 
ground  as  related  to  the  preTalent  winds. 

bi  i%«(ei,a  noteworthy  erent  has  been  the 
presentation  to  the  Royal  Sodety  of  a  paper  by 
C.  W.  Semens,  describing  an  instrument  to  which 
he  gires  the  name  of  bathometer,  and  by  which 
the  depth  of  water  at  any  pdnt  in  the  ocean  may 
be  ascertained  by  simple  inspection,  without  the 
use  of  a  6ounding>line.  It  consists  of  a  Tertical 
column  of  mercury  inclosed  in  a  steel  tube  hav- 
ing cup-like  extensions  at  its  ends.  The  tower 
end  is  closed  by  a  corrugated  steel  diaphragm, 
the  weight  of  mercury  resting  upon  it— which  is 
of  course  affected  by  the  €oice  of  gravitation,  be- 
ing balanced  in  the  centre  of  the  diaphragm  by 
the  elastic  force  of  four  carefully  tempered  steel 
springs — ^which  is  independent  of  any  tariation 
of  grarity.  Being  open  to  the  atmosphere  both 
ab^e  and  betow,  the  instrument  is  unaffected  bv 
rariations  in  the  pressure  of  the  air.  The  pecul- 
iar form  of  the  column  was  giren  to  it  in  order 
to  render  the  instrument  jparathermal,  or  inde- 
pendent of  temperature^  llie  reading  is  effected 
either  by  electric  contact  or  by  means  of  a  qrixml 
graduated  tube  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  instrument, 
and  communicating  with  the  space  abore  the 
mercury,  which  contahis  a  liquid  of  less  density 
partially  filling  the  tube.  The  graduations  are 
empiriod,  since  this  is  much  easier  than  calcula- 
tion. Experiments  on  the  ^aiw%  with  Sir  Will- 
iam Thomson^s  sounding-line  gave  82  fathoms  at 
12,  204  fathoms  at  1.08  p.m.,  and  69  fathoms  at 
2.20 ;  the  bathometer  showed  82, 218,  and  78. 

Berthelot  has  examined  tbermo^ohemicalfy  the 
explosion  of  gunpowder,  in  order  to  n^;ative  the 
riew  expressed  by  Noble  and  Abel,  that  this  phe- 
nomenon is  incapable  of  exact  ch«nical  formula- 
tion. He  shows  most  clearly  that  when  powder 
e^ilodes  there  is  formed  all  the  bodies  which  are 
stable  in  the  conditions  of  the  experiment,  prin- 
dpally  potassium  sulphide,  sulphi^  and  cartxm- 
ate,  as  well  as  carbon  dioxide,  monoxide,  nitro- 
gen, and  steam.  The  proportions  vary  with  the 
conditions  of  the  experiments.  These  substances, 
if  they  remain  in  contact  sufficiently  long,  suffer 
recipmal  action  which  brings  them  to  a  single 
condition,  i  «.,  that  which  cofresponds  to  uie 
maximum  of  heat  set  free.  Each  of  these  prod- 
ucts is  formed  accordhig  to  a  regular  law  nerer- 
theless,  and  the  chemicad  transformations  of  the 
powder  are  expressed  in  all  cases  by  a  simulta- 
neous system  of  very  simple  equations. 

Lockyer  has  made  some  remarkable  obserra- 
tiona  on  the  spectrum  of  calcium  at  different 
temperatures  and  under  different  condl^ons. 
The  blue  line  ordinarily  observed  in  the  calcium 
spectrum  given  with  a  Bunsen  burner  he  eonsid- 
ers  a  line  of  calcium  itself,  the  other  Hues  being 
those  of  its  chtoride,  not  dissociated.  As  the  dis- 
sociation advances  by  rise  of  temperature,  the 
blue  line  becomes  more  brilliant  and  the  chloride 
spectrum  fades.  If  now  the  electric  are  be  on- 
ployed,  the  blue  line  is  intense,  and  two  new  lines 
appear  in  the  violet  which  occupy  the  position  of 
the  two  H  lines  in  the  sun  spectrum.  But  while 
in  this  spectrum  the  blue  Ime  is  the  most  intense, 
the  reverse  is  the  case  in  the  solar  spectrum. 
Using,  however,  a  large  induoti<m  coil  and  bat- 
tery, and  then  a  small  coil  and  battery,  Locbrer 
ftnmd  that  while  hi  the  ktter  case  (the  spectra 
being  photographed)  the  blue  line  only  was  appar- 


ent, in  the  fonner  the  violet  lines  appeared,  with 
no  trace  of  the  blue  one.  Varying  the  intensity 
of  the  current,  a  fac-simile-  of  the  three  lines  in 
the  sun  spectrum  was  obtained.  The  author 
queries  whether  these  facts  do  not  teach  the  dis- 
sociation of  calcium  itself,  and  suggests  solving 
the  problem  by  photographing  the  H  lines  of 
stellar  spectra. 

Plant4  has  continued  his  experiments  with  sec- 
ondary batteries,  and  now  shows  that  the  spark 
taken  from  the  surface  oi  water  gives  phenomena 
analogous  to  those  obserred  in  polar  auroras. ' 

Bourbouie  has  proposed  to  use  natural  con- 
ductors, such  as  water -courses,  and  even  the 
earth,  as  a  mediuiH  through  which  to  obtain  elec- 
tric signals.  Experiments  which  he  has  made  In 
Fkiris  seem  to  have  been  quite  successful 

In  ChmUdty^  Scheurer-Kestner  has  examined 
the  gas  which  is  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
pyrite,  in  reply  to  Bode.  The  sulphurous  oxide 
varies  from  6  to  9  per  cent,  the  oxygen  from  6 
to  9  per  cent,  and  the  nitrogra  from  84  to  85.5 
percent 

Olivier  has  given  an  elaborate  paper  descriptive 
of  the  sodium  nitrate  regions  of  South  America, 
Ulustreted  with  an  excellent  map  of  the  region. 

Dupr4  has  proposed  a  modification  in  Dumas's 
method  for  the  determination  of  nitrogen  in  or- 
ganic analysis,  which  consists  in  a  carbonic  gas 
apparatus  by  which  the  air  and  the  nitrogen  may 
be  removed,  and  a  peculiarly  constructed  cylinder 
for  receiving  and  measuring  the  gas. 

Johnson  has  observed  the  formation  of  nitrites 
in  the  potash  bulbs  when  bodies  containing  nitro- 
gen are  burned,  and  as  these  absorb  oxygen  and 
increase  in  weight,  they  may  cause  an  error. 

Moride  has  given  some  statistics  of  the  pro- 
duction of  charoDal  from  algSB  on  the  French  coast, 
which  has  risen  to  an  important  industry ;  100,000 
kilograms  of  the  fresh  plants  yield  20,000  kilo- 
grams of  the  dried  and  5000  kUomms  of  char- 
coal This,  when  incinerated,  yiel&  from  8500  to 
4000  kilograms  of  saline  matter,  contahihig  20 
per  cent  of  potassium  salts.  The  charcoal  itself 
is  an  excellent  disinfectant  and  decoloriier,  and 
is  also  used  as  a  fertittier. 

Hartley  has  examined  the  liquid  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  cavities  of  some  varieties  of  rock- 
crystal,  and  comes  to  the  condusion  that  it  is 
liquid  carbon  dtoxide.  Comparing  his  results 
with  Brewster's,  he  adds  to  the  list  several  other  ' 
minerals.  The  proof  of  the  fact  stated  he  finds 
in  the  fact  that  the  critical  point  for  the  hidosed 
liqukl  is  between  80.75°  and  81°  C,  while  ti^t  of 
liquid  carbon  dioxide,  as  determined  with  great 
care  by  Andrews,  is  80.92°. 

Wright  has  examined  several  more  meteorites 
for  the  purpose  of  detcrminhig  their  gaseous  con- 
stituents, and  finds  essentially  the  same  composi- 
tion for  these  gases  as  that  given  by  the  Iowa 
meteorite  before  published.  The  present  results, 
however,  were  obtained  at  temperatures  vaiying 
from  850°  0.  to  a  full  red  heat  for  the  stony,  and 
from  500°  to  a  brisht  red  heat  fbr  the  iron,  me- 
teorites. His  prevtous  glneralixation,  that  stony 
meteorites  differ  from  iron  ones  in  containing 
more  carbon  dtoxide  and  less  hydrogen  and  car- 
bon monoxide,  and  in  evolving  their  gaseous  con- 
stituents at  a  much  lower  temperature,  seems  fully 
confirmed. 

Quyard  has  examined  the  residue  left  hi  the* 

retort  aft^  the  manufacture  <rf  sqjlium.    The 
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mixture  put  in  oonaisted  of  crude  salt  of  Boda, 
66.6;  coal,  18.6;  ooke,  10.6;  chalk,  14.6.  The  res- 
idue, after  exposure  to  the  air,  consisted  of  86  per 
cent  of  soluble  matter,  9  of  water,  22  of  carlxm, 
18  of  carbonate  and  oxysulphide  of  caldnm,  ashes 
and  iron  ojpde,  1 6.4.  The  soluble  portbn  contain- 
ed 11.9  caustic  soda,  44.80  carbonate,  24.10  sul- 
phate,  11.70  sulphite,  0.46  sulphide,  7.06  chloride 
of  sodium,  0.2  silica,  0.8  of  alumina,  and  traces  of 
lime  and  potash. 

Terrell  has  analyzed  the  black  residue  obtained 
by  calcining  potassium  ferrocyanide,  and  finds  it 
to  consist  of  metallic  iron,  82.06 ;  nuignetic  oxide 
of  iron,  27.66 ;  uncombined  carbon,  27.49 ;  com- 
bined carbon,  1.17 ;  carbon  as  cyanogen,  0.24 ; 
potassium,  0.81 ;  nitrogen,  0.29 ;  oxygen,  10.60. 

Laspeyres  has  inyestigated  ^e  chemical  con- 
stitution of  the  natural  and  artificial  oxides  of 
manganese,  called  braunsteins,  with  a  view  to  de- 
termine the  equivalence  of  the  metal  manganese. 

K  Ton  Meyer  has  studied  at  length  the  appar- 
ent action  of  chemical  attractions  called  into 
play  during  the  slow  oxidation  of  hydrogen  and 
carbonous  oxide  by  means  of- platinum. 

Gladstone  and  Tribe  hare  continued  thdr  re- 
searches on  the  decomposing  action  of  aluminum 
in  presence  of  its  haloid  compounds,  and  liaTe 
di)seryed  that  alcohol  is  readily  decomposed  on 
heating  with  this  metal  and  its  iodide,  erolying 
hydrogen  and  leaving  aluminic  ethylate  in  the  re- 
tort This  latter  body  is  a  yeUowish-white  solid, 
which  is  capable  of  distillation. 

Boussingault  has  published  a  memoir  upon  the 
silidfication  of  platinum  and  some  other  metals, 
showing  that  they  do  not  unite  with  carbon  at  a 
red  heat,  that  carbon  reduces  silicon  at  a  high 
temperature,  that  platinum  heated  to  whiteness 
in  a  siliceous  carbon  crudble  is  silicified,  and  that 
the  silicon  is  held  by  the  carbonous  oxide. 

In  Organic  Chemistry^  Mallet- has  published  a 
tbeoreti^  pi^pw  on  the  rational  formula  of  urea, 
uric  add,  and  their  derivatiTeB. 

Hill  has  communicated  from  the  organic  labor- 
atory of  Harvard  College  a  paper  on  the  ethers 
of  uric  add. 

Klimenko  has  studied  the  action  of  bromine  on 
lactic  acid,  and  finds  that  it  yiekis  ethyl  bromide 
and  a  ciystallixed  substance  neutral  in  its  reac- 
tion, and  containing  bromine,  apparently  formed 
by  the  direct  umon  of  bromal  and  laotide. 

Kolbe  has  published  a  valuable  paper  entitled 
*«Chenucal  Hints  for  the  PracUcal  Use  of  Sali- 
cylw  Add,"  of  the  synthesis  of  whidi  substance 
he  is  the  discoverer,  and  which  has  proved  so  ef- 
ficadous  as  an  antiseptia 

Bremer  and  Yan't  HofP  have  examined  the  suc- 
cinic add  obtained  from  active  tartaric  add  with 
a  view  to  determine  its  optical  action.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latter*s  view,  no  substance  can  rotate  a 
p<Mari2ed  ray  which  does  not  contain  one  or  more 
asymmetrical  carbon  atoms.  Since  succinic  add 
contains  no  such  atom,  it  should  not  rotate  such 
a  ray ;  and  the  authors  show  that  it  does  not 

Ritthausen  has  further  examined  a  nitrogenous 
substance  found  by  him*  in  the  jnice  of  the  vetch 
(  Virm  mliva\  nnd  finding  it  U>  be  new^  j^ivea  to 
it  the  iiiLmE^  v'mm  It  bos  propettiisa  atuklogoua 
to  those  of  aspuragin. 

Barth  has  investigated  a  product  of  the  actioD 
of  hjdfochtoric  acid  oa  r^orcLn  observed  by  hitn 
some  time  ago.  He  finds  it  to  be  soluble  in  al- 
kaliei,  and  prcalpitable  by  acids  In  bright  brown 


flocks,  which  on  drying  show  a  magnificent  green 
metallic  lustre,  and  by  transoutted  light  are  scar- 
let   It  is  an  ether  of  resorcin. 

Bindsdiedler  and  Busch  have  described  the 
synthetic  process  by  which  the  new  red  color, 
eosin,  is  produced  artificially.  As  is  well  known, 
eosin  is  derived  from  fluorescein,  whidi  is  a  prod- 
uct of  the  action  of  phthalic  add  on  resordn. 
The  phthalic  add  is  readily  prepared  by  the  oxi- 
dation of  naphthalene.  The  resordn  is  produced 
by  fusing  the  sodium  salt  of  benzoLdisulphooic 
addwithsoda.  Heating  the  resordn  and  pfath^ 
add  together  g^ves  fiuoreeoein ;  and  treadng  this 
with  bromine  gives  tetrabromfluorescein,  of  whidi 
eosin  is  the  potassium  salt  The  price  of  eosin 
is  100  francs  a  kilogram. 

Renard  has  studied  the  action  of  electrolytic 
oxygen  on  glycerin,  and  finds  that  there  is  pro- 
duced a  glyceric  aldehyde,  which  reduces  ammo- 
nio^lver  nitrate,  giving  a  brilliant  mirror  and 
also  the  copper  test 

Struve  has  confirmed  the  q>inion  of  Lechartier 
and  Bellamy  that  fruits  in  the  absence  of  oxygen 
ferment,  evolving  carbonic  gas  and  producing  al- 
cohol, though  there  can  not  be  discerned  any 
yeast  cells  in  them  by  the  microscope. 

Schmklt  has  investigated  the  action  of  faydio- 
gen  sulphide  on  the  alkaloids,  and  has  prodooed 
compounds  of  it  with  strychnine  and  bnidne. 

HUsiwetz  and  Habennann  have  examined  the 
chemical  diaracters  of  gentlsin  and  of  gwitiwnfe 
add,  into  which  and  phlorogludn  the  fonner  is 
decomposed.  This  add  by  heat  yieMs  carbon 
dioxide  and  hydroquinooe. 

Butlerow  has  made  some  experiments  with  the 
milky  juice  of  C^mmchtm  aeutumy  L.  He  finds 
in  it  a  volatile  alkatoid  and  a  white  gam-resin, 
probably  a  phenol,  to  which  he  gives  the  name 
cynanchoL 

Anihropoloffjf.'^The  Abb4  Petitot  has  pablid^ 
ed  a  complete  vocabulary  of  the  Esquimaux  tribes 
inhabitmg  the  arctic  coast  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  Biver. 

The  Sod6t6  Am^ricaine  de  France  has  pob- 
lished  a  volume  of  archives,  12mo,  paper,  400 
pages,  devoted  to  investigations  in  Amsirican 
arduBology,  especially  that  porlioQ  which  rriates 
to  the  Mexican  and  Mayajdviiiations. 

An  international  convention  of  archgologists 
has  been  called  to  meet  in  Philaddphia  on  the 
4th  of  September  next  The  movement  b  favor- 
ed by  such  mvanig  as  Dr.  Peet,  Hon.  J.  D.  Bald- 
win, Prindpal  J.  W.  Dawson,  and  F.  W.  Putnam. 

A  great  work,  '*  Demar^mcion  Foliiita  dd  Aru, 
Edicton  de  la  Direcdon  Estadistica,"  has  been 
coomiitted  to  Don  Antonio  Raimondi.  Its  design 
is  to  give  a  complete  ritumi  of  the  resooroes  of 
Peru  m  six  volumes.  The  last  will  be  devoted 
to  ethnology,  induding  ardiitectoral  remains,  pot- 
tery, arms,  etc,  of  the  different  Peruvian  tribes. 

Artkbriopet  r  Anirmloffia  e  r  JBtiUiioffia^VmBC. 
8  and  4^  contains  an  elaborate  article  upon  the 
anthropology  of  kikits,  by  Enrico  Morselli  and  An- 
gusto  TandmiinL 

Before  the  A.nthK>polo«Hcal  Io9titirte»  March  28, 
Mr.  E.  B.  Tylor  rt^ad  n  p  ej  r  ufKjii  Jri^^ojieee  my- 
thoLof^.  Their  l4iy;ct]dtj  li  1 1  U (uliiiu^t,  CLuttefle^aiid 
(iborigiiia].  The  leamad  author  di?Toied  hii  pa- 
per most  especially  to  the  last  das^,  wfaiuli  are 
tDoedy  nature-mjtbfi.  At  tlics  saoie  m^etiopt  Mr. 
Dtjtaat  read  on  e^aaj  upon  the  wotd  *^'  E^gioii" 
aa  applied  by  aatbropologislK, 
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The  Loodon  Acadmny  of  April  16  has  an  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  wrttten  by  Re?.  W.  6.  Lawes 
from  Port  Moresby,  New  Guinea,  to  Professor 
RoUeston,  of  Oxford,  giving  an  account  of  the 
▼arioos  tribes  and  dialects  of  the  country,  and  of 
their  imiUfoieBts,  weapons,  houses,  burial  cus- 
toms, etc 

Among  the  carious  relics  found  in  the  Easter 
Islands  are  some  small  tablets  of  hard  wood, 
with  grooves  m  which  figures  of  animals  are 
carved,  together  with  arbitrary  marks  in  lines 
running  lilce  the  boustrophedon.  Many  former- 
ly existed,  but  eight  only  are  now  known.  Sev- 
eral  attempts  have  been  made  to  decipher  them 
by  Pahner,  Park  Harrison,  Jannsen,  etc,  but 
without  success. 

Dr.  Otto  Buohner  contributes  to  (Tom,  1876, 
iil,  an  exhaustive  article  upon  the  origin  of  fire 
implements. 

The  news  for  the  month  in  Zoologiod  science 
begins  with  a  paper  in  the  Popular  Sdmce  Ms- 
view,  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Dallinger,  on  spontaneous  g^- 
eration.  He  is  well  ^ititled,  from  his  investiga- 
tions  in  company  with  Dr.  Drysdale,  to  write  upon 
this  subject,  as  he  has  traced  with  much  care  the 
life  history  of  a  ceroomonad  (HdtromUm),  The 
largest  difficult  surrounding  the  question  of  the 
mode  of  origin  of  septic  or^^tnisms  is  that  of  dis- 
covering their  life-cycle.  **  The  most  refined,  del- 
icate, and  oontmuous  researches  all  point  to  the 
existence  of  what  are  at  present  ultnUnicroscop- 
ic  germs."  While  Dallinger  and  Drysdale  have 
shewn  that  the  ceroomoaads  develop  from  ex- 
tremely minute  germs,  we  have  the  best  experi- 
mental evidence  pointing  clearly  to  the  existence 
of  germs,  though  the  microscope  has  failed  to 
deiMMMtrate  the  latter.  Happily  at  this  juncture 
Pkofessor  Tyndall  has  stepped  m,  and  has  pre- 
sented us  with  a  physical  demonstration  of  the 
ciirtenoe  of  immeasurably  minute  molecules  of 
matter,  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  pow. 
ccful  combination  of  lenses  yet  constructed,  which 
are  the  indispensable  precursors  of  bacteria  in 
steiiliied  infusions.  In  short,  he  has  opened  up 
a  new  and  exact  method*  which  must  lead  to  a 
BoicBttfic  determinatiim  of  the  existence  and  na- 
ture of  the  bacteria  germs.  After  attacking  Bas- 
tian  in  a  manner  as  merciless  as  successful,  he 
thus  tabulates  the  facts  which  bear  on  the  ques- 
tion of  spontaneous  generation :  1,  Dr.  Tyndall 
has  proved,  in  connection  with  a  host  of  <^ers, 
but  in  a  more  definite  and  precise  manner,  that 
mftUrtd  in/urioM  five  minutes*  boiling  does  kill 
every  form  of  bacteria ;  2,  he  has  further  shown 
thai  they  are  propagated  by  demonstrable  germs 
oHijf  in  such  hifusions ;  and  8,  this  fact  removes 
the  probability  oi  their  spontaneous  generation  to 
an  almost  infiinite  distance. 

Hon.  J.  D.  Cox  describes  in  the  American  Nal- 
yndiet  the  process  of  division  by  fission  of  a  laiKC 
Senior  miUeri  into  two  complete  individui£. 
The  entire  process  required  but  two  hours. 

An  elaborate  paper  on  the  development  of 
8a^  an  asddian,  has  been  published  by  Dr. 
W.  IL  Brooks  in  the  last  Bulletin  of  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology. 

The  same  publicauon  contains  notes  and  de- 
icriptioii0  of  some  recent  corals  found  by  Mr^A. 
Agassis  at  a  height  of  2900  to  8000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  at  a  distance  in  a  straight 
Bm  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  of  twenty  miles. 

The  young  or  Urvao  of  certab  cave  beetles 


from  Mammoth  and  adjoining  caves  are  figured 
and  briefly  described  by  Dr.  Packard  in  the  ^m^r- 
ieaii  Nahtraliet  for  May.  It  appears  that  the 
young  as  well  as  the  adult  beetles  are  blind,  oth- 
erwise they  do  not  differ  much  from  the  young 
of  allied  genera.  The  beetles  are  Addope  and 
AtMipkthMmMe,  Besides  these,  a  blind  coleopter- 
ous larva  belonging  to  an  unknown  species  was 
discovered  in  the  Carter  caves  in  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky. Remarks  are  also  made  on  the  degree  of 
variation  in  these  cave  insects,  which  seems  due 
more  to  varying  means  of  subsistence  than  any 
other  cause.  The  amotmt  of  variation,  however, 
is  very  slight 

The  effect  of  certain  poisons  on  tneduea  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  0.  J.  Romanes  in  the  Proceeding 
of  the  Royal  Society.  He  states  that  strychnia 
exerts  a  very  marked  influence  upon  them.  '*  Of 
the  species  I  have  met  with,  Cyanta  eapUlata  is 
the  most  suitable  for  showing  the  effects  of  this 
poison,  from  the  fact  that  in  water  kept  at  a  con- 
stant temperature  the  normal  pulsations  of  this 
animal  are  as  regular  as  are  those  of  a  heart 
Shortly  after  a  solution  of  strychnia  has  been  add- 
ed to  ^e  water  in  which  a  specimen  of  C7.  capUlaia 
is  contained,  unmistakable  signs  of  irregularity  in 
the  pulsations  of  the  animal  supervoie.  This  ir- 
regularity then  increases  more  and  more,  until  at 
last  it  grows  into  well-marked  convulsions.  The 
convulskms  manifest  themselves  in  the  form  of 
extreme  deviations  from  the  rhythmical  character 
of  the  normal  contractions,  amounting,  in  fact,  to 
nothing  lees  than  tonic  spasms.  It  is  further  of 
importance  to  remark  that  the  c<mvulsions  are 
very  plainly  of  a  paroxysmal  nature,  prolonged 
periods  of  uninterrupted  convulsions  being  every 
now  and  then  relieved  by  shorter  periods  of  re- 
pose, during  which  the  medusa  remains  perfectly 
motionless  m  a  fully  expanded  form.  C7.  cajpiUata 
will  live  for  many  hours  when  under  the  innuence 
of  strychnia,  but  eventuaUy  death  supervenes. 
The  animal  dies  in  full  diastole.*' 

The  fishes  of  Lake  Uticaca,  hi  Peru,  12,600 
feet  above  the  sea,  have  been  found  by  Messrs. 
Agassis  and  Garman  to  be  but  few  in  number, 
and  represented  bv  only  two  genera.  A  month 
of  search  and  inquiry  discovered  but  one  species 
of  a  siluroid  and  five  of  OroifMM— a  cyprinodont 

A  singular  frog-like  creature  (Cyc^^mymt  ew- 
lem)  is  described  by  Mr.  Qarman  from  Lake  Tlti- 
caca.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the  extensive  beds 
of  weeds  which  occur  on  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 
They  feed  on  the  moUusks,  Crustacea,  wonns,  etc., 
and  are  fed  upon  by  the  birds  and  fishes.  It  is 
able  to  remain  under  water  for  great  lengths  of 
time  without  coming  up  for  air.  **  Hours  of  watdi- 
ing  in  clear  water,  where  many  could  be  seen, 
faSed  to  detect  any  approaching  the  surface.  It 
is  possible  that  they  are  more  lively  at  night, 
when  their  enemies  are  less  active.  Numbers 
were  brought  up  in  the  trawl  at  more  than  four 
n^les  from  the  shore.  None  were  found  on  the 
land.  The  natives  were  positive  they  never  left 
the  water." 

Dr.  Ounther  has  recently  discovered  that  the 
young  of  the  sword-fishes  and  Cheatothe  possess 
structures  exceedingly  different  from  that  of  the 
adult  In  the  young  ChoBtodus.  the  front  of  the 
body  is  shielded  with  lar^e  bony  phitee,  which  in 
one  species  are  produced  hito  three  long  equidis- 
tant horns,  which  diverge  ray-like  from  the  body. 
In  the  sword-fishes  the  scapular  ardM^  prolonged 
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into  a  horn  at  the  lower  part,  and  the  ventral 
fins  are  wanting.  There  ia  no  eword,  but  the 
jaws  are  long,  of  equal  length,  and  both  are  fur- 
nished with  teeth.  As  the  fish  grows,  the  scapu- 
lar horn  disappears,  the  ventral  fins  grow,  and 
the  upper  jaw  is  developed  in  excess  of  the  low- 
er. The  long  teeth  disappear,  and  the  upper  jaw 
grows  into  the  toothless  sword-like  weapon  which 
gives  the  fish  its  peculiar  character. 

In  Engineering^  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
item  of  news  concerns  tiie  progress  of  the  drill- 
ing operations  at  Hell  Gate.  This  work,  it  is 
said,  is  now  completed,  and  the  machhies  have 
been  transferred  to  Flood  Rock.  The  mine  will 
be  sprung  next  July  or  August  There  are  172 
pillars  which  support  the  roof  of  rock,  and  some 
8000  borings  have  been  made  for  the  insertion 
of  explosive  material.  The  work  at  Flood  Rock 
goes  on  day  and  ni^ht. 

The  problem  of  substituting  steam  for  horses 
upon  street  railways  is  attracting  increasing  at- 
tention. We  lately  recorded  the  successful  trial 
of  the  Baldwin  steam-car  in  Brooklyn,  and  may 
supplement  that  notice  with  the  statement  that, 
since  our  last,  several  trials  of  new  steam  motors 
for  the  above  purpose  have  been  made  simulta- 
neously lu  various  cities.  The  so-called  Wood- 
bury steam  street  car,  it  is  worthy  of  mention, 
was  experimented  upon  the  Market  Street  Pas- 
senger Railway  in  Philadelphia,  and,  from  all  ac- 
counts, made  an  excellent  impression.  Without 
entering  into  details  of  construction,  it  will  suffice 
to  state  that  certain  of  the  standing  objections  to 
the  employment  of  steam  street  motors  appear  in 
this  case  to  be  obviated.  The  car  has  certain  nov- 
elties of  construction  that  permit  it  to  be  taken 
around  sharp  curves  without  difficulty  or  violence, 
the  machinery  is  compact,  and  neither  smoke  nor 
escaping  steam  is  permitted  to  be  visible. 

It  is  currently  reported  that  the  capital  re- 
quired for  testing  the  practicability  of  the  English 
Channel  tunnel  project  is  being  rapidly  got  to- 
gether. 

The  London  papers  announce  the  opening  of  a 
new  under-ground  railroad  in  that  city  on  April 
5.  The  new  line  is  called  the  East  London  Rail- 
way, and  extends  from  Liverpool  Street  Station, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Thames,  by  an  approxi- 
mately  semicircular  path  through  the  old  Thames' 
Tunnel  to  a  junction  with  the  South  London  Rail- 
way at  Peckham — a  distance  of  six  and  a  qiuurter 
miles,  passing  by  a  tunnel  for  000  feet  under  the 
London  Docks  as  well  as  under  the  Thames  itself. 
The  line  has  cost  thus  far  about  £3,200,000,  or 
at  the  rate  of  $2,816,000  currency  per  mUe. 

The  project  for  an  Indo-European  railroad  has 
received  fresh  interest  by  the  recently  announced 
proposal  of  M.  Cotard  made  to  the  French  Geo- 
graphical Society.  M.  Cotard^s  project,  which 
enjoys  the  patronage  of  M.  De  Lesseps  and  other 
distinguished  personages,  proposes  the  construc- 
tion of  a  line  of  railway  from  Orenburg,  through 
Tashkend  and  Balkh,  to  Peshawur,  a  distance  of 
8800  kilometers  (2360  miles).  The  toUl  cost  is 
estimated  at  about  $200,000,000.  When  con- 
structed, it  is  said  that  eleven  days  wiQ  suffice 
for  going  from  Paris  to  Calcutta. 

The  extent  to  which  the  under-ground  system 
of  telegraphy  has  been  dcTcloped  in  Europe^ 
though  in  tins  country  we  are  just  beginning  to 
discuss  the  question  of  removing  the  poles  from 
the  crowded  streets  of  cities — may  be  inferred 


from  the  statement  that  steps  have  been  taken 
to  lay  down  immediately  a  subterranean  line  from 
Halle  to  Berlin,  and  that  in  future,  as  per  official 
announcement,  all  the  German  telegraphs  will  be 
under-ground. 

The  jRailroad  QxaeOU  announces,  up  to  May  6, 
the  oonstruction  of  482  miles  of  new  raihxiad  in 
the  United  States  hi  1876,  agamst  220  miles  i^ 
ported  for  the  same  period  in  1876, 876  miles  in 
1874,  and  664  mUes  in  1878. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Wooten,  of  Readhig,  Pennsylvania, 
lately  read  before  the  American  Fliilosophical 
Society  a  paper  describing  the  details  of  an  ap- 
paratus, by  which  ordinary  anthracite  coal  waste 
from  the  dirt  banks  at  the  mines  can  be  success- 
fully and  profitably  burned  in  the  furnaces  of 
stationary  and  locomotive  boilers.  The  appa- 
ratus, which  can  be  readily  applied  to  existing 
boilers,  consists  substantially  in  forcing  air  by 
means  of  a  jet  of  steam  into  an  hiclosed  ash-pan, 
and  passing  the  mingled  steam  and  air  thitnigh 
a  perforated  fire-bed  of  peculiar  construction,  on 
which  the  fuel  is  spread  out  in  a  layer  of  about 
three  inches  thickness.  The  device  hss  been  ap- 
plied with  considerable  suooess  to  both  statkmarr 
and  looomotive  boilers,  and  the  results  appear  to 
indicate  that  the  hitherto  neglected  and  valueless 
material  known  as  coal  dirt,  which  accumulates 
in  immense  quantities  near  the  outiet-of  the  ooal 
mines,  can  be  profitably  used  for  generating  steam, 
and  that  her^ifter  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  valu- 
able fuel 

In  close  connection  with  the  above,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  remark  that  the  extensive  works  for 
some  tbne  in  course  of  erection  at  Port  Richmond, 
Philadelphia,  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  fud 
from  anthracite  coal  dust  on  the  system  of  Mr. 
E.  F.  Loiseau  (described  in  several  previous  is- 
sues  of  Harper^B  Monthly)^  are  rapidly  approach 
ing  completion.  The  factory  b  calculated,  when 
started  in  operation,  to  produce  about  160  tons 
of  compressed  fuel  per  day,  which,  it  is  affirmed, 
will  be  sold  for  one  dollar  per  ton  lees  than  the 
price  of  stove  coal  Contracts  have  been  made 
by  the  company  for  all  the  coal  dust  at  the  Ridi- 
mond  wharves,  the  shipping  point  of  the  PhiU- 
delphia  and  Reading  Railrrad,  and  for  an  addi- 
tional supply  from  the  Lehigh  region. 

A  new  alloy,  call^  manganese  -  bronse,  has 
lately  been  produced  by  Mr.  P.  M.  Parsons.  The 
new  product,  whidi  from  account  promises  to 
play  iin  important  part  as  a  constructive  mate- 
rial, is  formed  by  incorporating  manganese  with 
the  various  bronze  mixtures,  the  object  bdng  to 
utilize  the  strong  affinity  of  manganese  for  oxy- 
gen in  removing  any  oxide  existing  in  the  metal 
The  results  show  that  the  addition  of  manganese 
to  the  alloy,  besides  improving  its  texture,  mate- 
rially increases  its  strength  and  tenacity. 

A  large  establishment  for  the  special  manu- 
facture of  malleable  ^lass  by  the  Bastie  process 
has  been  commenced  m  France. 

The  experiments  in  electric  lighting  are  being 
continued  at  the  Northern  Railway  Station,  Paris, 
and  if  they  prove  successful,  the  system  will  be 
largely  introduced.  In  these  trials  the  Gramme 
machine  is  employed.  ' 

A  fog-signal  consisting  of  a  reflector  of  great 
size  and  thickness,  at  the  focus  of  which  a  small 
piece  of  artillery  charged  with  gun-ootUm  is  fired 
at  intervals,  is  reported  to  have  met  with  the  ap« 
proval  of  the  British  Light-house  Commission. 
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POUTICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  28d  of  May. — ^The 
Legislative  Appropriation  Bill  was  passed  bj 
the  House,  April  28. — ^The  Post-office  Appropria- 
tion Bill  was  passed  by  the  House,  May  7. 

The  Hawaiian  Treaty  Bill  was  passed  by  the 
House,  May  8.  On  the  same  day,  in  the  S^te, 
a  resolution  was  adopted  setting  forth  the  injury 
resulting  from  Chinese  immigration,  and  instruct- 
ing the  Ck>mmittee  on  Commerce  to  consider  the 
subject,  and  report  a  bill  placing  adequate  re- 
strictions upon  the  immigration.  On  the  Idth, 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

Senator  Jones,  April  2i-25,  made  a  long  speech 
in  the  Senate,  advocating  the  mahitenance  of  the 
silver  as  wA  as  the  gold  standard  of  values. 

A  bin  to  extmd  the  time  to  pre-emptors  on 
public  lands  has  been  passed  by  both  Houses. 

President  Grant,  May  4^  in  response  to  a  reso- 
lution passed  by  the  House  requesting  him  to  in- 
form the  House  whether  any  executive  duties 
have  within  a  spedAed  period  been  performed  at 
a  distance  from  the  seat  of  government^  replied 
that  he  failed  to  find  In  the  Constitution  the  au- 
thority given  to  the  House  to  require  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive, an  independent  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, an  account  of  his  discharge  of  his  duties, 
either  as  to  when,  where,  or  how  they  were  per- 
formed. 

President  Grant  has  nominated  the  Hon.  Ed- 
wards Pierrepont  as  minister  to  Engknd,  the 
Hon.  Alphonso  Taft  to  succeed  the  latter  as  At- 
torney-General, and  J.  Donald  Cameron  to  be  Sec- 
retary of  War.  The  Senate  has  confirmed  these 
nominations. 

The  Indiana  Democratic  State  Convention,  at 
Indianapolis,  April  19,  nominated  Congressman 
James  D.  Williams  for  Governor,  and  iMopted  a 
platform  opposed  to  specie  resumption  in  1879. 

State  Conventions  to  select  delegates  to  the 
National  Conventions  have  been  held  as  follows : 
Massachusetts  Republican,  in  Boston,  April  2d, 
selecting  unpledged  delegates ;  New  York  Demo- 
cratic, at  Utica,  April  26,  preferring  Governor 
Tilden;  Arkansas  Republican,  at  Little  Rock, 
AprQ  27 ;  California  Republican,  at  San  Francis- 
co, April  27,  preferring  Mr.  Blaine ;  Oregon  Re- 
publican, May  4,  preferring  Mr.  Blaine  ;  Maryland 
Republican,  May  4,  prefening  Mr.  Blaine ;  Mich- 
igan Republican,  at  Grand  Rapids,  May  10,  select- 
ing unpledged  delegates ;  Tennessee  Democratic, 
at  Maryville,  May  10,  preferring  Governor  Tilden ; 
Ohio  Democratic,  atCihchmati,  May  17,  preferring 
Governor  Allen ;  Iowa  Democratic,  at  Des  Moines, 
May  17,  selecting  unpledged  delegates ;  New  Jer- 
sey Republican,  at  Trenton,  May  17,  selecting 
unpledged  delegates;  Alabama  Republican,  at 
Montgomery,  May  17,  no  uistruetions ;  Kentucky 
Republican,  at  Louisville,  May  18,  preferring  Mr. 
Bristow ;  Delaware  Republican,  at  Dover;  May  18, 
preferring  Mr.  Blaine. 

The  Greenback  National  Convention  at  Indian- 
apolis, Indiana,  May  18,  nominated  Peter  Cooper, 
of  New  York,  for  President,  and  Senator  Booth, 
of  California,  for  Vice-President 

William  H.  Bamnm  has  been  elected  ITnited 
States  Senator  from  Connecticut  for  the  unex- 
pired term  of  the  late  Senator  Ferry. 


Governor  Tilden,  of  New  York,  has  signed  the 
bill  passed  by  the  last  L^;islature  allowing  a  wife 
to  testify  in  favor  of  her  husband  in  criminal 
cases.  The  law  does  not  compel  the  wife  to  be 
a  witness. 

The  Caitennial  Exposition  was  opened  at  Phil- 
adelphia, May  10,  by  an  address  from  President 
Grant  The  Emperor  Dom  Pedro  assisted  the 
President  in  setting  the  machinery  in  motion  by 
starting  the  Corliss  engine^ 

In  Biexico  the  government  forces  have  gained 
hnportant  advanti^es  over  the  revolutionists,  and 
have  recaptured  luitamoras. 

The  Spanish  Cortes,  May  8,  by  a  vote  of  226  to 
39,  reject  the  amendments  against  the  religious 
toleration  clause  of  the  constitution.  The  ckuse 
was  adopted,  May  12,  by  a  vote  of  220  to  84. 

The  British  House  of  Conunons,  May  11,  by  a 
vote  of  834  to  226,  rejected  the  motion  of  Sir 
Henry  James  for  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  course 
of  the  government  in  regard  to  the  Royal  Titles 
Act  The  vote  had  been  made  by  the  ministry  a 
test  of  confidence. — The  bill  for  woman  suffrage 
was  kwt— 152  yeas  and  239  nays.— The  Element- 
ary Educational  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  Brit- 
ish House  of  Commons,  on  the  18th,  and  read  a 
first  time.  It  provides  that  no  child  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  or  other  labor  before  the 
age  of  ten  years,  or  between  ten  and  fourteen, 
unless  it  has  a  certificate  that  it  has  attended 
school  250  days  of  the  year  for  five  years,  or  has 
passed  an  exammation  showing  a  certain  degree 
of  education.  Local  authorities  are  empowered 
to  enforce  penalties  on  parents  for  neglecting  to 
send  their  children  to  school  The  application 
of  the  bill  is  to  be  gradual,  the  number  of  times 
which  children  must  have  attended  school  before 
their  employment  is  permitted  being  gradually  in- 
creased untU  1881,  when  the  bill  attains  full  force. 

M.  Ricard,  the  French  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
died  suddenly.  May  12.  He  was  succeeded  by  M. 
De  Marcere. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  May  18,  re- 
jected the  motion  for  ocmiplete  anmesty — yeas, 
62 ;  nays,  894. 

The  Prussian  Chamber  of  Deputies,  May  2, 
passed  the  bill  providing  for  an  imperial  direc- 
tion of  railways.  The  House  of  Peers  passed 
the  bill  on  the  18th. 

At  Salonica,  in  European  Turkey,  May  6,  there 
occurred  a  sanguinary  riot,  in  which  the  German 
and  French  consuls  were  killed. 

DISABTERa 

May  17. — ^Boiler  explosion  on  the  steamer  Pat 
Cleburne^  six  miles  below  Shawneetown,  on  the 
Mississippi  River.  Nine  persons  killed,  including 
the  captain. 

April  20. — ^Fifteen  pilgrims  drowned  while 
crossins  the  river  Vienne,  near  Parsac,  in  Franco. 

Apm  30. — Boiler  explosion  on  a  ferry-boat 
between  Rudesheim  and  Bingen,  on  the  Rhine. 
Thirty  persons  killed. 

OBITUARY. 

AprU  25.— In  New  York.  Barney  Williams,  a 
prominent  actor,  aged  fifty-three  years. 

April  28. — ^In  England,  Thomas  Aird,  the  poet, 
aged  seventy.four  years.  /-^  r\r^r^]r> 
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AH !  what  chat  there  must  have  been  at  those 
dinners  mentioned  in  the  Macaulay  memoirs  t 
What  a  party,  for  instance,  was  this :  "  Dined  at 
the  dub.  Dr.  Holland  in  the  chair.  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  Bishop  of  London,  Lord  Mahon,  Macau- 
lay,  Millman,  Van  de  Weyer,  Lord  Carlisle,  David 
Dundas,  Lord  Harry  Vane,  Stafford  O'Brien.  The 
bishop  talked  of  the  wit  of  Rowland  Hill  One 
day  his  chapel,  with  a  thinner  attendance  than 
usual,  suddenly  filled  during  a  shower  of  rain. 
He  said,  *  I  hare  often  heaird  of  religion  being 
used  as  a  cloak,  but  never  before  as  an  umbrella.* 
In  his  later  life  he  used  to  come  to  his  chapel  in  a 
carriage.  He  got  an  anonymous  letter  rebuking 
him  for  this,  because  it  was  not  the  way  his  heav- 
enly Master  traveled.  He  read  the  letter  from 
the  pulpit,  said  it  was  quite  true,  and  that  if  the 
writer  would  come  to  the  vestry  afterward  with  a 
saddle  and  bridle,  he  would  ride  him  home.*' 

On  another  occasion,  at  a  breakfast  given  by 
tho  Bishop  of  Oxford,  Macaulay  told  a  story 
about  one  of  the  French  prophets  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  who  came  into  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  and  announced  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  sent  him  to  command  Lord  Holt  to 
enter  a  nolle  prosequi,  **If,**  said  Lord  Holt, 
**  the  Holy  Ghost  had  wanted  a  nolle  prtmoui,  he 
would  have  bid  you  apply  to  the  Attorney-Gener- 
al The  Holy  Ghost  luiows  that  I  can  not  enter 
a  nolle  prosequi.  But  there  is  one  thing  which  I 
can  do ;  I  can  lay  a  lying  knave  by  the  heels,** 
and  thereupon  he  committed  hun  to  prison. 

Tins,  told  of  Thomas  Campbell,  is  also  veiy 
neat,  as  illustrating  the  sentiment  with  which  the 
authors  of  old  days  regarded  their  publishers. 
At  a  literary  dinner  Campbell  asked  leave  to  pro- 
pose a  toast,  and  gave  the  health  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  The  war  was  at  its  height,  and  the 
very  mention  of  Napoleon's  name,  except  in  con- 
junction with  some  uncomplimentaiy  epithet,  was 
in  most  cases  regarded  as  an  outrage.  A  storm 
of  groans  burst  out,  and  Campbell  with  difficulty 
could  get  a  few  sentences  heard.  **  Gentlemen,** 
he  said,  **  you  must  not  mistake  me.  I  admit  that 
the  French  emperor  is  a  tyrant  I  admit  that  he 
is  a  monster.  I  admit  that  he  is  the  sworn  foe 
of  our  own  nation,  and*,  if  you  will,  of  the  whole 
human  race.  But,  gentlemen,  we  must  be  just 
to  our  great  enemy.  We  muti  notforgd  that  he 
once  alMt  a  bookseller,^*  The  guests,  of  whom 
two  out  of  every  three  lived  by  their  pens,  burst 
into  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  Campbell  sat  down  in 
triumph. 

Lord  Holland  gave  Macaulay  an  account  of  a 
visit  which  he  paid  long  ago  to  the  court  of  Den- 
mark, and  of  King  Christian,  the  madman,  who 
was  at  last  deprived  of  all  real  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment on  account  of  his  infirmity.  "Such  a 
Tom  of  Bedlam  I  never  saw,**  said  Ix>rd  Holland. 
"One  day  the  Neapolitan  embassador  came  to 
the  levee,  and  made  a  profound  bow  to  his  Maj- 
esty. His  Majesty  bowed  still  lower.  The  Nea- 
politan boiv  -i  iluwEi  lui  Lii;ad  almost  to  the 
(n^imd;  wh<>n,  boholdl  the  king  clapped  his 
htmdn  on  hb  Eieulkncy^a  shoalders,  and  Jumped 
over  him  Like  il  boy  playing  at  leap-frog.*'   Alas ! 


^ 


what  a  gymnast  was  there  lost  to  the  world  in 
that  lively  potentate  I 

In  a  foot-note  is  given  this  pungent  extract 
from  Macaulay*s  famous  article  on  Bar^re,  in 
the  Edinburgh  Jietnew : 

'*  As  soon  as  he  ceases  to  write  trifles,  he  be- 
gins to  write  lies;  and  such  lies!  A  man  who 
has  never  been  within  the  tropics  does  not  know 
what  a  thunder-storm  means;  a  man  who  has 
never  looked  on  Niagara  has  but  a  faint  idea  of 
a  cataract;  and  he  who  has  not  read  Bar^re's 
Memoirs  may  be  said  not  to  know  tehat  ii  is  to 
lie,''  

Macaulay  was  always  willing  to  accept  a 
friendly  challenge  to  a  feat  of  memory.  One 
day,  in  the  board-room  of  the  British  Museum, 
Sir  David  Dundas  saw  him  hand  to  Lord  Aber- 
deen a  sheet  of  foolscap  covered  with  writing, 
arranged  in  three  parallel  columns  down  eadi 
of  the  four  pages.  This  document^  of  which  the 
ink  was  still  wet,  proved  to  be  a  full  list  of  the 
senior  wranglers  at  Cambridge,  with  their  da^es 
and  colleges,  for  the  hundred  years  during  which 
the  names  of  senior  wranglers  had  been  recorded 
in  the  University  calendar.  On  another  occa- 
sion Sir  David  asked, 

** Macaulay,  do  you  know  your  Popes?" 

"  No,"  was  the  answer ;  "  I  always  get  wrong 
among  the  Innocents." 

"  But  can  you  say  your  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury?" 

"Any  fool,"  said  Macaulay,  ** could  say  Ma 
Archbishopfl  of  Canterbury  backward;"  and  he 
went  off  at  a  Attire,  drawing  breath  only  once  in 
order  to  remark  on  the  oddity  of  iU^re  haTing 
been  both  an  Archbishop  Sanomft  and  an  Aa^h- 
bishop  Bancroft,  until  Sir  David  stopped  him  at 
Cranmer. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  two  fdiowing  to  a 
gentleman  at  Ottawa  r 

Not  a  great  many  p<!oplo  know  that  our  popn*^ 
lar  and  genial  Govemor-UeneTal  (Lord  Dufferin) 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  uso  of  one  of  hia 
eyes,  since  by  wearLug  a  glass  «ubBtitute  and  an 
eyeglass  the  n^lcs^s  cyo  appears  "as  good  as 
new.**  This  njiBftirtunc  has  more  than  otico  been 
the  occasion  of  amusing  rcncoi^tres^  one  of  whicli 
I  especially  remember,  and  no  uffenie  could,  in 
telling  it,  be  ^up[ioged  to  be  tdvcQ,  eiuce  his  lord^ 
ship  has  told  the  Btory  himfelf. 

While  traveling  tlirongh  IreliUid  (bia  native 
land)  some  yeai^  af^o,  Ixinl  D.,  when  Dcaring 
his  destination,  made  use  of  the  traditional  j^nnt- 
ing-car.  Paddy,  the  driver,  waa  on  that  day 
particularly  toquacJous  and  commnnicatLve,  and 
during  the  journey  rolimteerc-d  u  greut  doal  of  in- 
formation on  the  "different  subjects  that  present- 
ed themselvi\s,  and  this  flow  of  conversation  wss 
all  the  more  free  and  ea.^y  since  he  bad  not  tbu 
slightest  idea  of  the  rank  of  hi^  pa!<f  enger.  Not 
to  be  unsocial,  the  ftitar«  Goveitior-Gcnera!  asked 
Paddy  what  newa  he  h^id  to  tell  of  the  neighhor- 
hood.  "A3  fur  news,  jt^r  hijnor,"  replied  the 
unsuspecting  driver, ''  shure  I  know  of  no  news 
that  would  intcKst  a  gintlernaii  loike  jerself,  on* 
less  it  is  th^t  that  on&^yod  DaBfBtL  is  goiif  t& 
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nuuTT  Kate  Hamilton.*'  Though  his  lordship  in- 
wardly enjoyed  the  joke,  he  waa  gradooa  enough 
to  deny  himaelf  the  prinlege  of  seeing  the  state 
of  consternation  the  talkatire  car-drirer  fell  into 
when  he  found  that  the  "one-eyed  Dufferin"  he 
had  spoken  so  familiarly  of  and  his  passenger 
were  one  and  the  same  person. 

Akd  so  by  an  easy  transition  we  oome  to  a  tale 
of  this  city  (Ottawa! 

There  was  estabUshed  here  some  time  ago  a 
steam  dyeing-works.  The  proprietor  of  the  s^d 
works  believes  (wdl  were  it  if  there  were  more 
like  him)  that  the  employer's  duty  to  his  em- 
ployes does  not  end  when  they  hare  been  paid 
off  on  Saturday  night,  and  by  precept  and  exam- 
ple he  tries  the  effect  of  moral  suasion.  Among 
other  things,  he  has  had  hung  up  across  the  work- 
rooms several  cards,  on  which  are  printed  Script- 
ural texts,  proverbs,  etc.  This  has  doubtless  its 
good  effect,  but  certain  it  is  that  It  is  thrown 
away  on  one  of  his  employ^  a  bright -looking 
girl;  for  on  the  arrival  of  visitors  to  view  the 
works,  or  to  create  a  little  amusement  among 
her  fdlow-workers,  she  has  a  card  in  imitation 
of  those  hanging  around  fixed  so  as  to  be  easily 
put  up  on  the  wall  and  agidn  lowered  at  a  min- 
ute's notice  (the  latter  part  of  the  performance 
taking  place  when  the  proprietor  shows  himself), 
and  oontalning  this  inscription : 

ThMniap.'^Mtt  drink,  and  be  metry/fOr  to-moirow 
wamoatdycw 

True  enough,  Friday  was  one  of  their  dyeing 
days. 

This  is  good  enough  to  be  American :  A  mem- 
ber of  Paniament,  well  known  for  his  ready  and 
unfailing  humor,  had  lately  to  undergo  a  serious 
operation  for  an  abscess  in  the  leg.  It  was  at 
one  time  feared,  but  without  cause,  ^t  amputa- 
tion of  the  limb  would  be  necessary.  Just  as  the 
operatkm  was  about  to  begin,  the  honorable  mem- 
ber quietly  remarked  to  the  surgeon,  **  Remember 
that  if  you  cut  off  my  leg,  I  can't  stand  for  the 
city  any  more,  But^"  he  added,  after  a  short 
pause,  as  if  for  consuleration,  **  aiter  all,  I  shall 
be  able  to  stump  the  oounty." 

Iir  the  life  of  the  late  Dr.  Sumner,  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  is  the  following,  which  is  of  sufll- 
dent  general  interest  to  warrant  reproduction  in 
the  Drawer : 

"It  happened  one  Sunday  that  the  king 
[George  IV.]  was  desirous  of  receiving  the  Holy 
Communion.  He  was  usually  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ceiving it  alone  and  fasting,  at  ten  o'dgck ;  but, 
on  this  particular  occasion,  he  wished  to  have  the 
service  an  hour  earlier,  and  accordingly  desired 
that  his  chaplain  should  be  in  readiness  at  nine 
o'clock.  The  kincwas  punctual  to  the  time  ap- 
poUited,  but  no  chaplain  was  th^re.  An  hour 
passed  awi^r,  and  still  Mr.  Sumner  did  not  ap- 
pear. The  king  grew  impatient,  and  on  inquiry 
ascertained  that  the  servant  to  whom  the  message 
had  been  intrusted  had  entirdy  forgotten  to  &- 
liver  it  The  consequence  was  that  the  king  at 
once  dismissed  him  from  his  service.  When  the 
ohaphUn  arrived  at  the  usual  hour,  unoonsdous 
of  any  thing  out  of  the  common  wav  having  oc- 
curred, he  found  the  whole  court  In  dismay.  The 
king  was  in  a  violent  passion,  and  unable  to  con- 
trol himself.    Mr.  Somner  at  once  went  into  the 


royal  presence,  and  on  the  king  expresshig  a 
wfeh  to  reodve  the  Holy  Communion,  told  him 
plainly  that  he  did  not  seem  at  that  time  in  a  fit 
state  to  recdve  it;  that  he  must  learn  to  restrain 
his  passion ;  that  it  was  his  duty  to  be  in  charity 
with  all  men ;  and  that  he  must  show  by  his  for- 
giveness of  the  servant  whom  he  had  dismissed 
that  such  was  the  state  of  his  mind  at  that  time. 
The  king  took  the  rebuke  in  good  part,  and  ex- 
pressed his  sorrow  at  what  had  occurred,  and 
Mr.  Sunmer  then  further  said  that  if  he  had  re- 
ally forsiven  the  servant  and  bore  no  enmity 
against  mm,  his  Majesty  ought  to  reinstate  him 
in  his  service,  which  would  afford  a  proof  to  all 
of  his  real  regret  at  what  had  taken  place.  At 
this  stage  Mr.  Sumner  requested  the  king^s  per- 
mission to  retire,  to  enable  his  Majesty  q&tiy  to 
think  over  the  whde  matter.  Accordingly,  the 
king  was  left  alone  for  a  short  time,  and  when 
his  chaplain  was  re-admitted  into  his  presence, 
the  king  tokl  him  that  he  would  grant  the  re- 

anest  which  had  been  made,  and  that  the  servant 
tiould  be  restored  to  his  former  place.  Em- 
boldened by  his  success,  Mr.  Sunmer  urged  one 
further  point,  that  the  king  should  not  recdve 
the  Holy  Communion  alone,  but  with  tin  test 
of  the  housdidd,  after  the  service.  For  some 
time  the  king  demurred  to  this,  but  at  last  con- 
sented, and  kndt  at  the  holy  table  witii  his  house- 
bokl,  the  servant  who  had  been  in  fault  bdng  in- 
cluded hi  the  nnmb«  of  the  communicants.  It 
is  only  right  to  add  that,  some  time  afterward, 
the  king,  with  much  heartinees,  thanked  his  chap- 
lafai  for  the  line  whidi  he  had  taken  in  the  whole 
matter."  

Iir  the  Lifs  of  Dr.  Gorman  Madeodj  just  pub- 
lished, a  paffe  or  two  is  given  to  an  account  of 
his  vidt  to  we  poet  Wordsworth,  from  whidi  we 
quote  this  droll  paramph : 

"Wordsworth  said  that  Professor  Wilson  was 
an  exceedingly  clever  man,  and  that  it  was  such 
a  pity  that  Els  talents  and  energies  were  not  di- 
rected to  one  point  On  our  return  to  the  house 
he  s^d  he  had  suffered  much  distress.  His  dear 
sister  was  dead,  his  daughter  was  lyhig  ill  with 
spine  disease,  and  now  an  old  family  servant  was 
dying.  *But>'  said  h%*Imdtavor  to  amude  mth 
9d/ at  loam.'** 

Avothib: 

One  idght  Mr.  Gaskdl  was  at  a  party  at  the 

Duke  of 'b  ;  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  WeUington,  and 

some  others  were  playing  whi0t ;  Croker  (John 
Wilson)  was  kaniing  taaiS  at  another  table. 
"Go,"  said  Ped  to  one  of  his  friends,  "and  ask 
if  he  e«ar  learned  the  game  before." 

"  NereR"  add  OrOker, "  upon  my  souL" 

"Well,"  said  Ped  to  his  friend,  who  returned, 
"  m  bel,  in  twenty  minutes  by  my  watch,  Croker 
tells  hb  teacher  that  he  does  not  know  how  to 
play." 

In^  itiinutes  Croker  was  heard  saying, "  Well, 
do  you  know,  I  should  not  have  thoi^^t  that  the 
best  way  of  playing." 

This  was  recdved  with  a  roar  of  hngfater. 

Akoirir: 

Onoe,  at  a  pobHo  dinner,  when  the  toast  of 
"  The  poets  of  Scotland,"  coupled  with  the  name 
of  Dnsald  M— — >  was  proposed,  in  terms  which 
seemed  to  disparage  the  practi^  importance  of 
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their  art,  Dugald,  rising  in  grest  indignation,  de- 
termined to  gire  the  ignoramus  a  lesson  on  the 
grandeur  of  uie  offend^  Muse.  **  I  will  tell  the 
gentleman,"  he  shouted,  "what  poetry  is.  Po- 
etry is  the  language  of  the  tempest  when  it  roars 
through  the  erasing  forest  The  wares  of  the 
ocean  tossing  their  foaming  crests  under  the  lash 
of  the  hurricane — they.  Sir,  speak  poetry.  Poet- 
17,  Sir  I  poetry  was  the  voice  in  which  the  Al- 
mighty thundered  through  the  awful  peaks  of 
Siiuti ;  and  I,  myself,  fir,  have  published  fire  vol- 
umes of  poetry ;  and  the  Ust,  in  its  third  edition, 
can  be  had  for  the  price  o/Jwe  thUlvnge  and  ttz- 
peneeP^ 

AxDthis: 

When  Dr.  Madeod  was  traveling  in  Canada  he 

met  old  Dr.  M ^,  who  had  a  frightful  stanmier. 

"  I  asked  how  they  spent  the  Sabbath,  having  no 
minister.  He  said,  *  I  t-tried  to  ool-col-lect  the 
pe-pe-people  to  hear  a  s-s-s-s-sermon ;  but,  after 
reading  ofM,  s-somehow  or  other  they  did  not 
c-come  to  hear  me  again.  It  was  t-too  b-bad.* 
Poor  fellow  1  fancy  him  reading  a  sennon  I" 

Anothxr  story  of  this  old  gentleman:  They 
were  driving  together  through  the  forest  on  a 
frightfully  hot  <Uy,  and  the  doctor,  in  a  tremen- 
dous heat,  from  the  conjoined  labor  of  whipping 
his  horse  and  stammering,  began  to  implore  Nor- 
man Macleod  to  send  them  a  minister.  **We 
d-d-don*t  expect  a  v-v-very  c-c-clever  man,  but 
would  be  quite  pleased  to*  have  one  who  could 
g-g-give  us  a  p-p-plain  every-day  s-s-sermon,  Uke 
what  ycu  g-ga»e  tu  youraelf  to^y.^* 

JcBT  at  this  period  of  thne,  when  national  poli- 
tics happen  to  be  going  on  on  the  largest  scale 
possible,  the  following  anthem  is  timely  as  well 
as  meritorious : 

Who  Bbtands  der  streets  and  goners  round 
Mil  sefrel  ams  to  be  ground, 
Und  shmllea  and  bowed  und  nefer  frowned  ? 
Der  Oandldate. 

Who  hold  your  hand  vea  jon  would  startp 
Und  told  you  70a  was  mlKhty  ahmart, 
Und  bow  lie  Inved  voa  mit  tua  hart  ? 
Der  Gandidate. 


A  BIT  of  Democratic  humor  in  the  recent  de- 
bate on  the  Naval  Appropriation  Bill  in  the  House 
proved  efficient  to  defeat  a  Democratic  scheme 
for  retrenchment,  and  saved  the  Marine  Band. 
Mr.  Lewis,  a  Democrat  from  Alabama,  offered  an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  strength  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  to  abolish  the  Marine  Band.  This 
brought  another  Democrat  upon  hia  feet^Mr. 
Harmon^  of  Hlitiais,  Mr.  IfarrisoD  drew  a  pic^ 
ture  of  Frefiideot  Grant  enjoying  the  music  of 
the  Marine  Bund  In  the  groutida  of  the  White 
Uouse,  while  his  friends  sat  around  with  their 
feot  on  the  balustrade  amokmg  his  Partagas ;  and 
he  Bpoke  of  himself  moving  through  a  crowd  of 
Eepubljcana  in  thc:  groundfi^  with  one  hand  on  bb 
purge  and  the  other  on  his  wateh  fob.  Next  year, 
with  ft  D^jmoeralic  oecupatit  of  the  While  Houae, 
the  secne  would  be  difTereiit. 

A  REfUBttCAJJ  MuMBta.  **  Then  we  will  hafe  our 
hanUi  on  our  purses  and  watchei<."    (Lau^hitT.) 

Mil  UiJiBiBOiv.  *'■  Very  good ;  tntt  we  mil  be  m- 
jf*yin0  the  mf^V.  I  want  to  see  a  DemocratiL' 
President  there  liftening  to  tfie  tuitgic,  and  I  hope 
to  b&  one  of  his  friends,  with  my  feet  on  the  htd* 


ustrade,  and  one  of  his  Partagas  between  mj  Iip«. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  the  Marine  Band. 
Think  of  the  Democrats  who  want  to  get  into  the 
White  House.  There  is  a  son  of  the  great  Empire 
State  [Tilden],  greater  than  Aleiander.  Alexander 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  with  his  sword,  but  the  knot 
was  only  a  ring  of  hemp ;  bat  this  man  has  cut  a 
ring  of  steel — a  Canal  Ring.  And  he  may  be  in 
the  White  House.  I  want  the  Marine  Bud  there 
to  give  him  music  And  if  he  should  lead  a  bride 
to  the  White  House,  we  will  play  the  *  Wedding 
March*  and  furnish  sweet  music  beneath  her 
chamber  window.  We  have  other  men  for  that 
position,  any  one  of  whom  would  grace  the  Pres- 
idential chair  as  it  has  not  been  graced  for  kmg 
years.  Aro  we  to  deny  him  the  music  of  the  Ma- 
rine Band  ?  Nerer,  never,  never.  We  may  hare 
one  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kellkt.  "^BiU  AUen.*"]  who 
never  speaks  ui  the  Senate  without  uttering 
words  of  wisdom  [meaning  Senator  Thunnan  j. 
Are  we  to  have  no  music  for  him?  No,  ^r; 
never,  never,  never.  [Loud  kughter,  as  much 
at  the  style  and  manner  of  the  speaker  as  at  the 
evident  blunder  of  his  last  remark.]  We  have, 
a  little  west  of  the  Hoosier  State,  a  great  Demo- 
cratic  war-horse  [alluding  to  Mr.  Hendricks,  of 
Indiana]— a  man  who,  they  say,  is  a  little  of  a 
trinuner.  He  is  a  trimmer  because  his  mind  is 
so  round  that  he  sees  both  sides  of  a  question, 
and  does  not  grow  wild  on  any  side.  He  may  be 
m  that  position,  and  I  may  be  his  friend  in  the 
White  House ;  and  shall  he  have  no  music  from  the 
Marine  Band  f  Never,  Sir ;  by  my  ve«e,  never, 
never,  never.  We  may  have  in  that  seat,  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  m^n  who  will  fill  the  chair  as  it  waa 
never  filled  before  [alluding  to  Judge  Davis,  <tf  the 
Supreme  Court]  ;  not  a  single  inch  of  it  that  wiH 
notbefilled.  A  man  great  in  law  as  in  politics ;  one 
agamst  whom  not  a  word  can  be  said.  Am  I  to 
come  here  from  Hlinois  to  attend  his  inaugura- 
tion, and  am  I  to  go  with  him  to  the  White  House, 
and  have  no  music  to  aid  him  in  tripping  the  light 
fantastic  toe  ?  Never,  Sir ;  never  with  my  ooo- 
sent,  never.  There  is  still  another  one^  from  your 
own  State,  Mr.  Chairman,  great  in  arms,  great  as 
a  civilian  [alluding  to  General  Hancock,  of  Penn- 
sylvania], a  man  who,  if  be  had  not  been  great 
as  a  general,  would  have  been  great  in  civil  life. 
He  Inay  be  there.  He  will  wish  to  have  some 
memories  of  the  past  brought  to  his  mind  bj 
martial  music.  Is  it  to  be  denied  to  him  f  Shall 
a  Marine  Band  be  refused  to  him  ?  By  my  vote. 
Sir,  never,  never,  never.  Then,  ISr,  there  is  still 
another,  *  the  Great  Unknown.'  He  is  coming  ten 
thousand  strong  from  every  part  of  the  Union." 

Mit  UAiojENDKRGi!  (Dftnoerat,  New  Jersjev). 
"Parker.'* 

Mk  HAHiiisoif.  "  I  will  call  no  name^  He  is 
At!.  jUMtt:?in,  The  Democratic  party  y  full  of  •  the 
Great  Unknown.'  When  that  '  Great  Unknown' 
comes  there,  shall  be  have  no  roufeiel'  Bhall  no 
tones  come  out  from  those  stkery  instnuneni*, 
blown  bj  thoei«  f^exiitlemeo  in  s^arlel  coats,  ta  weU 
corae  and  iniitMlmfc  that  *  Gfeal  Unknown*  td  hia 
fellow-cLtl3!Cii5f  *  Not  bj  my  \-ote.  Sir ;  nevet,  Mr- 
er,  never." 

As  Mr.  Hiirrijon  sat  down,  he  wai  |creet«d  with 
roars  of  l&uErhtc?r  und  rounds  of  appiau^  ftooi 
1x)th  fiidee  of  the  Hons(<L  The  speech  aad  the 
riJleule  proved  too  much  for  the  aineodm«ni  of* 
ft^re^i  by  Mr.  Ijowih^  whii?h  waa  voted  dowli  hj  * 
very  litrgo  mttjoHfy. 
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RELIEF  FROM  UNEASINESS. 


Ds. 
on 


Maam.  Jmwh  Stahwood  and  othera,  of  the  Town  of  Newbaryport,  for  Snodrj  Expencea  at  Hj  Honae 
Thindaj,  Sept  W^t  a.dw  17W,  at  the  Qreate  UneaaTneaa  and  Tumolt  on  Occaaion  of  the  Stamp  Act- 
To  WxuJAii  DATXMroBT;  Per  Contra,  Cr. 

OldTMior.  OldTaor. 

To  8  Donble  Bowles  pnoch  by  Capt  Roberta  Order. .  £8 .  T .  6   Bj  an  order  from  Capt  Roberts.  £8 .  7.6 

To  7  Doable  Bowles  of  pnoch 7.17.8 

To  Doable  Bowl  of  Beg  Toddy 14 

To  Doable  poDeb,9S/i-8tagle  Bowl,  11/8 1.18.9 

To  Doable  bowl  panch,  M/ft-Doable  bowl  'I\>ddy,  18/  1.14.8 

To  Bowl  panch,!  1/8— Bowl  Toddy,  9/ 17 . 8 

To  Doable  Bowl  Toddy, IS/— Bowl  panch,  11/8 1.  8.8 

To  Doable  bole  panch, 88/8— Nip  Toddy, 8/ 1.  6.6 

To  Mag  Flip,  6/— To  a  Tbribble  bowl  pancb,  88/9. . .  1 .  18 . 9   By  cash  by  Richard  Faroor 
To  a  Doable  bowl  punch,  98/6— To  a  Thribble  bowl 

ditto,  88/9 9.16.8 

To  a  Donble  bowl  pnncb,  98/6 •.  1.  9.6   Byi 

To  a  Donble  bowl  pnncb,  99/6 1.  9.6    By( 

To  a  Thribble  bowl  punch,  88/9— Doable  bowl  ditto, 

89/6 9.16.8 

To  a  Double  bowl  panch,  99/6— to  bowl  do.,  11/8 ....  1 .  18 . 9 
To  a  Doable  bowl  panch,  99/8— to  Double  bowl  ditto, 

99/6 ......7 9 

To  alx  lemona,  16/— to  bowl  of  punch,  11/8. ..% 1 

To  9  Donble  bowla  punch 9 

To  Doable  bowl  punch,  99/6— bowl  punch,  11/8 1 .  18 . 9 

To  9  Doable  bowla  punch.  46/— to  bowl  ponch,  11/8.  9 

To  Bowl  punch,  11  A— to  oowl  punch,  11/8 1 

To  the  Suppera  which  were  Cooked  Hot 9.6 

To  8  Double  Bowla  punch  after  Sapper 9 

TO  Doable  Bowl  TOddy.  19/— Bowfpnncb,  11/8 1.  8.8 

the97»^ToBowlof  BggToddy,7/....... T 

To  6  pints  A  i  of  Splrito  at  10/ pr.  point 8.  • 

To  a braakfaat  of  Coffee  for  aala  Company 9.  6 


9.  8.  0 


byColby 1.  9.  6 

byColby 1.  9.  6 


6.0 

6.8   By  Cash  by  CoThy 1.  6 

6       By  oash  by  Colby 9.  6.  0 

.16.8 

9.6  ByCashbyColby 0.11.  8 

£11.19.  9 
Lawful  money . .  £1 .  U .  ll( 


£68.17.8 
Lawful moo^..  £7.18.7» 


KnrvDmT  PbKT,  tt  8»ft.,  KtS. 
Sn^  Excepted  V  Wiluam.  Datiiitost. 

Probably  few  docomenta  of  the  .times  just  pre- 
ceding the  American  Revolutioa  could  be  pro- 
duced more  curiously  illustrative  of  the  ways  of 
our  ancestors  than  that  given  above.  The  scene 
of  the  exhaustive  process  indicated  by  the  ac- 
count furnished  was  an  ancient  tavern  situated 
on  the  main  8treet  of  the  town  of  Newboryport. 
The  master  of  the  house,  William  Davenport,  was 
one  of  the  considerable  New  England  contingent 
'which  accompanied  the  British  regulars  to  the 


conquest  of  Canada,  and  fonght  under  Wolfe  at 
the  siege  of  Quebec,  which  cost  the  country  so 
dear  in  the  death  of  that  victorious  and  noble- 
spirited  general  Upon  his  return  home  Mr. 
Davenport  set  up  the  **  Wolfe's  Head'*  in  com- 
memoration  of  his  beloved  and  Umented  com- 
mander, that  is,  a  portrait  of  him  in  red  coat 
and  cocked  hat  painted  upon  an  ample  sign, 
which  was  suspended  from  a  tall  flag-staff  or 
mast  in  front  of  his  tavern.    As  evidence  of  the 
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respect  entertained  for  the  memory  of  this  brare 
and  illastrious  British  general,  here  it  hung  un- 
molested throughout  the  ReTolutionaiy  war,  and 
until  the  old  house  was  burned  down  in  the  dis- 
astrous fire  which  deyastated  the  town  in  the 
year  1811.  Nevertheless,  the  sign  was  renewed, 
and  also  hung  secure  in  front  of  the  more  mod- 
em hotel  which  succeeded  the  old  **  Wolfe's 
Head"  durmg  the  war  of  1812,  and  until  lately 
we  know,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  infonned,  still 
maintains  its  pkce.  We  have  seen  a  rough  but 
graphic  sketch  of  the  famous  place,  when  it  was 
the  spacious  stage  house  for  trayelers  between 
Boston  and  the  East,  coaches  departing  on  their 
route,  and  Udies  and  gentlemen  on  horseback 
riding  up  the  street^  and  remember  to  hare  heard 
in  youth  of  the  wondrous  feat,  as  it  was  then 
oon3idered,  of  a  man  with  shackles  on  his  ankles 
walking  on  a  tight-rope  from  the  roof  of  the 
tarem  to  that  of  a  house  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,  to  the  amazement  of  the  assembled 
multitude  beneath.  It  is  evident,  from  an  in- 
spection of  the  bill,  that  the  good  peq>le  of  the 
town,  in  1766,  **  at  the  Create  Uneasyness  and  Tu- 
mult on  Occasion  of  the  Stamp  Act,"  understood 
well  how  **  to  keep  their  spirits  up  by  pouring 
spirits  down."  Observe  what  dignity  is  conferred 
upon  the  account  by  its  preliminary  statement  of 
the  patriotic  reason  for  this  liberal  supply  of  re- 
freshment I  We  suppose  that  the  population  of 
the  town  at  that  period  can  not  have  much  ex- 
ceeded three  thousand  souls.  Excluding  women 
and  children,  therefore,  we  may  conceive  that  not 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty,  perhaps,  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  may  have  assembled  at  the 
tavern  in  order  to  allay  their  "  Greate  Uneasy- 
ness" in  the  manner  spedfied,  on  the  evening  of 
September  26,  for  it  was  evidently  in  the  even- 
ing, by  the  insignificant  charge  for  **  suppers, 
wbach  were  cooked  hot,"  probably  for  certain  pa- 
triots who  had  to  come  rather  Ute  without  first 
repairing  to  their  homes,  and  by  the  small  charge 
of  **  breakfast  of  cofTee,"  which,  we  fear,  l^kls  to 
the  fair  inference  that  some,  evidently  not  many, 
of  the  company  were  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
maining all  night  In  case  our  computation  of 
the  probable  numbers  present  is  correct,  this 
would  allow  a  gallon  of  punch  to  each  man,  in- 
cluding toddy  and  spirits,  as  charged  to  the  com- 
pany. We  can  imagine  these  dignSfted  characters, 
in  cocked  bats  and  pigtails,  in  what  a  young  lady 
of  our  acquaintance  called  **  short  pantaloons," 
and  with  buckles  at  their  knees  and  on  thdr 
shoes,  feeling  the  "tumult"  in  their  bosoms 
rather  aggravated  than  composed  with  every 
ladleful  of  the  delicious  compound  in  the  sev- 
eral **  double"  and  **thribble  bowls"  supplied. 
The  slight  Lhargcs  far  supper  utsd  breiikfast  in 
comparijioa  with  tho^c^ — cheap  enough,  oeitam- 
ly,  )Q  lawful  money — for  the  liqmds  consumed,  re- 
initid  one  forcibly  of  Prince  Henrr^s  investiiraiioD 
of  Falstaff'a  pockets  at  the  tavern  in  Easti^heap ; 

P.  Ben.  What  hut  thon  found  f 

J^mt,  Nolhtdi;  but  pjipuni,  mj  iotd. 

I'.  UfiK  Let's  ueo  what  itiey  bu:  read  (bi^iii. 

Ttam,  Satit!^,  4(1 

lion,  Batk,  iwd  gallon^  Bf.  8dr« 

Item,  Ancbovlcfl,  and  siicJi  aftcf  8ii|iperf  Sc  fld 

Item,  Rrqad,  jv  liaJf^ficnni", 

F.  RffK  t>  monstrmii*  I  bnt  ons  hatf-penny  worth  Of 
brsid  Lo  thla  it^UiktEkhie  dcAl  of  iAck ! 

The  n>ajer  wDl  o^Mierve  thedifft^ri'^tii;^  Iwtween 
"  Old  Totior-'  and  "  Lawful  Money/'  the  former 


oonstitutinff  only  about  an  eighth  part  of  the  lat- 
ter. We  nope  the  biU  contracted  under  such 
peculiar  circumstances  was  dulj  paid ;  but  con- 
sidering the  inadequate  credits  allowed,  and  the 
fact  that  the  original  document  has  remained  to 
this  time  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Davenport's 
descendants,  there  seems  reason  to  fear  that,  like 
FalstafTs  custom  at  Dame  Quickie's,  his  princi- 
pal remuneration  for  his  liberal  hospitalitj  con- 
sisted in  the  countenance  afforded  by  the  "com- 
pany" to  his  house. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  there- lived  m 
Gksgow  a  quunt  old  minister  and  poet  named 
Zachary  Boyd,  whose  Flonetn  ofZUm  have  recent- 
ly been  reproduced  by  a  Glasgow  publisher.  He 
was  contemporary  with  Shakspeare;  and  though 
a  hater  of  pkys  and.  players,  frequently  adopted 
the  dramatic  style  of  composition.  One  of  his 
principal  poems'  is  entitled  **  Jonahs**  The  Lord, 
telling  Jonah  of  the  wickedness  of  Nineveh,  sends 
him  there  as  a  prophet  to  warn  the  people  before 
they  are  destroyed.  Jonah  did  not  like  the  bun- 
nessw  but  nevertheless  embarked.  The  skipper, 
partly  in  soliloquy  and  partly  to  his  crew,  tells 
the  story  of  the  squall : 

Oar  skill  doth  ftlle.  wee  woike  in  valne  this  day, 
Sith  strength  and  ■kUl  doe  faUa,  it's  beet  to  pray, 
And  err  unto  our  goda    Let  ev'nr  man 
Cry  to  nla  god,  and  doe  the  beat  nee  can. 

Going  below  **to  light  the  burden  and  the 
wares  cast  out,"  the  ship-master  finds  Jonah : 

Who  ean  this  be  who  I  bears  highly  inert  t 
I  see  a  man  that's  on  the  lower  Beck 
Hard  faat  aaleepe,  not  fearing  atorme  nor  leek ; 
I  with  my  flat  will  tbonip  bim  on  the  breet, 
And  ronae  this  sluggard  from  his  anconth  rest 

Jonah  is  roused ;  the  pilot  is  ordered  to  draw 
lots  to  discover  who  the  wieked  man  is  who  has 
caused  tiie  trouble.  Jonah  confesses,  consents  to 
be  thrown  over,  and  the  domg  of  it  is  Uius  cho- 
rused by  the  saUors : 

Now  overboor^  hee  throwne  is,  by-and-by 
Where  In  the  waters  bee  doth  sprawling  ly ; 
There  Jonah  is,  Ood*a  wrath  for  to  appeaae, 
0*er  head  and  eara  downe  aoof^d  in  the  aeaa. 
Bnt  what  ia  thia  that  near  him  wee  doe  aee, 
Like  to  a  tower  wambling  on  the  aeaf 
A  monater  great,  the  Leviathan  atrong, 
With  beame-Uke  jawes- which  foUowea  him  along; 
A  little  apace  the  whale  did  round  him  play 
To  walte  hla  time,  but  in  a  abort  delay 
He  wneel'd  about,  and  in  a  trice  wee  aawe 
The  living  man  he  bnri'd  in  hla  maw& 

When  the  damp  prophet  finds  himself  in  his 
new  apartment,  he  soliloquizes : 

What  house  is  this,  where'a  neither  fire  nor  candle, 
Where  I  no  thing  but  gnta  of  fishes  handle  ? 
I  and  my  table  are  both  here  within 

\Vj>rr^>  \.i\\y  liv'w  rhnviM.nl,  Hlirrr..  puti  illij  liercr  fdiJjka 
The  ]lke  of  Ihls*  on  carlh  tiian  ficvcr  saw, 
A  LIvlpg  man  wJtbln  a  moaster'a  n]im% 

He  iNoah]  In  his  ark  migbt  ^m  nnil  alao  comi^ 
Bat  I  »lt  stm  In  Bui!b  a  Btrahcn'd  tru^me. 
As  Is  most  uncontht  head  mid  feet  toj^ethot, 
Amon^r  stich  grcflse  as  w'Hiii  ^  tbrkiisMjil  pmothia! 
1  find  no  way  now  tm  in,^  ^ijrlnkltijj  hiJ-ncCt 
B^t  heera  to  lye  and  di«  for  mine  o£(f*ii4ca 

This  ^-distvm  mee  most  that  I  for  jnipvom  aione 
lacaicet'd  lyo  wUhin  this  Haatlflg  lim. 

Old  man  Jonah  fin  ally  reHumed  lo  KUieiil^ 
Bomewbal  diiguated  at  the  failure  of  some  of  &ili 
prediction*!,  ani)  dido't  hAve  i  vety  good  tJistiil  If 
aftertrard* 
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WHAT     woulrl    *'  l>omthy 
I.Hulk\v"  bavc  ftiiiii   Ijiul 
gh^^  l«*eii  cniti^riMl  lis  a  **  PrcM^U- 
man**  «it  WeU<.^Ii''y  L\>Ueg©  * 
Tbat 

"  Fftir  maidini,  whiim  o  bandni^  summers  kt-i'ii 

woulilbave  told  n»  a  very  iliftVreiit  story  of  female  eilneiUutn 
from  that  which  can  bo  related  by  the  less  mythical  Dorothys 
and  Dadleys  of  to-day.  At  the  time  to  which  the  first  entry 
of  her  "  Diary''  introduces  ns,  when  nine  British  redcoats  stopped  at  Bradish  Tavern,  in 
Cambridge,  for  dinner,  and  then  galloped  on  toward  Lexington  with  suspected  design  of 
seizing  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  there  was  no  female  seminary  or  young  ladies' 
boarding-school  in  all  the  colonies,  and  no  college  to  which  a  girl  might  go.  Our  nine- 
teenth-century ideas  of  education  were  largely  nebulous  matter.  Tho  now  rising  project 
of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  was  very  far  l)elow  the  horizon.  Not  even  at  William 
and  Mary  College  was  there  any  place  except  for  the  Williams.  The  Marys  were  left  to 
shift  for  themselves.  Their  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  were  few,  tho 
obstacles  in  their  way  were  many.  A  view  of  such  an  institution  as  Wellesley  College 
becomes,  therefore,  an  important  part  of  the  general  inspection  we  are  all  now  so  much 
interested  in  making  for  the  measurement  of  the  century's  progress.  And  it  is  doubtful 
if  at  any  point  the  contrast  between  the  two  extremities  of  the  hundred  years  be  more 
striking  than  at  this  of  the  education  of  young  women. 


Entered  nccordin?  to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1876,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Office  of  the  Libra- 
rian of  Confrrfvs,  at  Wai>hH)gton. 
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Half  an  hour's  ride  by  a  swift  train  due 
west  from  Boston,  over  the  Boston  and  Al- 
bany Railroad,  brings  one  to  Wellesley,  fif- 
teen miles  away.  A  tasteful  church,  one  or 
two  stores  of  the  common  country  kind,  a 
junction  of  several  roads,  and  a  few  dwell- 
ing-houses, scattered  rather  than  clustered, 
give  only  the  slightest  emphasis  to  the  spot 
selected  by  the  railroad  for  its  station,  while 
of  the  whereabouts  of  the  distant  college 
building  there  is  no  hint  except  to  those 
who  know  exactly  where  to  look.  Neither 
is  there  any  intimation  to  one  alighting  at 
this  station  of  the  beautiful  rolling  conn- 
try  that  stretches  away  to  the  southward. 
Through  that  country  pleasantly  wind  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Charles  River.     In  its 


nadnock  still  farther  in  the  other.  If  the 
college  has  a  soul — and  one  may  sometimes 
think  it  must  have — it  may  daily  study  the 
grace  and  beauty  of  its  form  in  the  mirror- 
ing waters  of  Lake  Waban,  which  stretch 
away  at  its  very  base,  a  most  lovely  sheet 
for  beauty,  and  a  most  admirable  one  for  use. 
Years  ago  Dr.  Bowditch  instituted  care- 
ful research  to  ascertain  the  most  healthful 
town  in  Massachusetts,  and  to  this  was  ac- 
corded the  honor. 

'  We  may  reach,  by  a  short  walk  or  drive 
along  the  South  Natick  road,  the  pretty 
lodge  which  marks  the  main  and  commonly 
used  entrance  to  the  college  grounds.  These 
grounds  comprise  about  three  hundred  acres, 


rOSTKB^B  LODOE. 


midst  lies  the  historic  village  of  South  Na- 
tick—the  "Oldtown"  whose  "Folks"  Mrs. 
Stowe  has  so  pleasantly  delineated — sacred 
with  the  associations  of  John  Eliot,  apostle 
to  the  Indians,  and  containing  a  monument 
to  his  memory.  Around  are  the  rural  towns 
of  Grantville,  besntiful  for  situation ;  Wes- 
ton, wooded  and  retired ;  Natick,  once  the 
home  and  now  the  burial-place  of  the  la- 
mented Henry  Wilson — busy  and  noisy  with 
the  plying  of  a  great  and  useful  industry. 

Over  all  of  this  wide  and  varied  prospect 
the  eye  can  rove  from  the  heights  of  WeUerf- 
)ey  College,  and,  clear  air  permitting,  can 
mark  the  blue  hills  of  Milton  far  in  one 
direction,  and  the  dim  outline  of  Mount  Mo- 


beautifully^verBified.  It  does  not  seem  as 
ITfhenibst^complished  landjcftpe  garden- 
er,  with  fifty  years  of  time  and  unlimited 
supplies  of  money,  could  have  created  the  ^ 
like  out  of  any  material.  NatiuavQue^would  . 
almost  thinks  mmt  have  anticipated  the  | 
want,  and  striven  by  long  and  pattentjroc- 1 
ess  to  meet  it.  The  estate  was  kept  as  a  gen- 
tleman's country-seat  for  many  years,  and' 
the  old  forat  trees  are  carefully  preserved. 
The  sorface  naem  occasionally  into  pictur- 
esque snnmiits,  and  as  often  sinks  away  into 
wild  and  retirod  dells.  Miniature  foresta 
dispute  with  carefully  nourished  lawns  for 
the  supremacy.  Established  evergreens  and 
ancient  oaks  join  with  the  flowering  shrub 
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and  the  yoang  tree  fresh  from  the  nursery 
in  contributing  to  the  foliage  that  screens 
the  soiL  Yet  nowhere  is  there  an  appear- 
ance of  rawness  and  immaturity.  The  scars 
of  engineering  surgery  are  mostly  healed. 
It  is  a  delightful  drive,  after  you  leave  the 
lodge,  for  three-fourths  of  a  mile  along  the 
wide,  smooth  avenue,  under  the  shade,  if  it 
be  summer,  and  following  easily  the  vary- 
ing contour  of  the  grounds.  At  one  point 
on  the  left  a  glimpse  is  to  be  had  of  the 
farm-houses  and  accompanying  buildings,  of 
which  a  spacious  greenhouse  is  one.  The  en- 


One  is  not  long  upon  the  avenue  ap- 
proaching it  before  the  building  bursts  upon 
the  view.  At  no  point  probably  do  its 
qualities  of  sixe,  proportion,  and  style  more 
impressively  present  themselves  to  the  eye. 
So  far  as  such  an  inanimate  structure  may 
be  pictured  as  having  a  countenance,  the 
expression  which  this  wears  is  one  in 
which  dignity,  grace,  and  repose  predomi- 
nate. There  is,  moreover,  a  certain  femi- 
iiine__dfilicacjL_toits  asjpecf  15efilliug  its 
character^utwitH"  notHIng~oT^"Weafness 
blended,     it  is  evident  that  tlie  afcBifect 


OBKIBja.  VnW  OT  TMI  OOLLKOS  BXriUDIKO. 


graving  presented  of  this,  however,  is  taken 
from  another  point  of  view,  the  beholder  in 
this  instance  being  supposed  to  stand  in  the 
town  road  outside  the  college  grounds.  The 
pretty  effect  of  the  inclosing  trees,  through 
and  beyond  which  the  greenhouse  is  here 
seen,  is  only  one  of  countless  little  touches 
upon  the  landscape  which  on  every  side  de- 
light the  eye. 

The  farm,  it  should  be  nndersfcood,  is  a 
very  important  adjunct  of  the  institution, 
though  space  will  not  allow  more  than  this 
passing  reference  to  it. 


was  an  artist.  Mr.  Billings — Hammatt  Bil- 
lings— did  indeed  consider  it  his  chiefest 
work.  From  our  side  of  Providence,  it 
seems  a  thing  to  be  deplored  that  he  could 
not  have  lived  to  witness  its  completion, 
and  so  to  have  had  his  share  in  the  eiijoy- 
ment  over  it«  occupancy. 

Architecturally  described,  the  building  is 
in  the  form  of  a  double  Latin  cross,  design- 
ed in  a  style  of  the  Renaissance,  crowned 
with  a  Mansard-roof,  and  set  off  at  various 
points  with  towers,  bays,  porches,  pavilions, 
and  spires,  the  whole  producing  an  irregu- 
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lar  but  harmonidiiB  c^iterior,  wbteli  is  on]»t« 
without  a  tnnch  cif  the  fluirftl,  liml  milmtjin- 
tial  without  boinj;  imwiolily,  Tbo  oombi- 
nation  of  such  maiiiHeH  iti  u  ibriii  do  light  and 
airy  must  he  »e.t  il^wn  an  a  rnro  achieve- 
ment of  archiU'olnml  skilL  Thi^  extreme 
length  of  the  Imikltng  in  fcvnr  liiindred  and 
seventy-five  fwt;  the  ortreiuu  width  ut  the 
wings  about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  There 
are,  in  the  inairi^  four  storiee,  thnngh  at 
points  these  expand  into  five.  The  mate  Hal 
is  brick,  laid  in  Mack  niartar,  with  plain 
trimmings  <jf  br^wn  freeatouo.  The  out- 
side walls  are  of  nnnsual  thickness^  and  to 
a  considerable  extent  the  minor  partition 
walls  througiiout  thi^  bnilding  are  of  brlck^ 
•with  fire-pfottf  Ihmm  tit  eitpoM^^d  poinCis. 
The  interior  wtxid  fhnHh  i*i  of  Western  a^h. 
The  best  of  mate riu1««  atnl  the  moet  thurongh 
workmanship  wert;  every  whera  made  a 
first  considoratimi  in  bnildiiiR ;  aU  wa*  done 
under  a  sent tini ring  Haiiervmiun  tliat  HpariMt 
no  expense  and  no  etibrt  to  have  the  ntniof^t 
possible  degree  of  excellence. 

The   building    is    approached    upon    its 
northern  side.     The  generous  and  iuviting 


en  trainee,  vhettered  by  a  Bpacious  p&fie  ^o- 

ehh-€j  oiR'tiH  iMto  an  imposing  liall  which 
occupies  the  entire  length  and  breadth  and 
heiglit  of  the  central  section.  The  centra 
of  tbia  hall  is  appropriated  to  au  immen^ 
marble  basin  plante<l  with  palm-trees  and 
otticr  tropical  growths,  whoae  size  and  cu- 
rious beauty  aeem  worthy  ^f  such  an  un- 
common sertiiTg.  Standing  liy  one  of  the 
imliBlied  gninite  pillars,  two  rows  <if  which 
tiank  the  court,  and  by  means  ol'  arc  bee*  »np- 
p^irttho  ceiling  above,  one  loriks  np  tbriiugti 
the  great  opening  t<j  the  very  ghi^^-cMpjHHi 
roof  J  story  rtHiug  above  story,  4'iVUiuin  rata* 
ging  upon  cohinni^  balnstrade  criivvning  hal- 
ujiitra<le.  The  general  plan  nf  each  floor 
comprises  broad  corridotr*  niuuhig  fbitn 
this  central  court  tn  each  distant  eitrem}' 
ty,  with  rooms  opening  thi^rcfram  on  cillii«r 
side.  Arched  dixn «  nys,  ocean ional  wiilu^ 
seotings,  hani-wfiod  diiorc**  bit*  of  fn^i-nritrli 
and  touches  of  fresco,  coidnbiite  ti*  the  pr^* 
vailing  eles£ance»  which,  bowrevur,  U  ^Iv^myn 
ebrtstt*  aitd  t^utnbied,  En*y  aiiirirajF*!  al  Ui© 
rear  anglev<i  of  the  central  ball  atiti  iif  Ilia 
two  main  tj^auuepU  aff^td  ootiuiuittieallvii 
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between  the  different  floors.  The  taste 
with  which  these  stairways  are  treated  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  view. 
Having  entered  the  building,  and  paused 
in  the  noble  central  hall  long  enough  to 
take  in  its  general  plan,  the  visitor  may 
turn  to  the  left  into  its  eastern  half.  Here, 
upon  this  same  ground-floor,  is,  first,  the 
reception  parlor,  a  stat4$ly  apartment,  its 
walls  of  hard-wood  wainscot  and  Pompeian 
red  hung  with  pictures,  including  auto- 
graphed portraits  of  Longfellow,  Bryant, 
and  Tennyson,  each  of  which  has  a  history. 
Opening  out  of  this  is  the  president's  room, 
fitted  with  a  safe  and  the  other  appurte- 
nances of  a  business  office,  which  it  is.  A 
short  walk  along  the  corridor  brings  one  to 
the  east  transept,  whose  northern  arm,  that 
which  faced  the  visitor  as  he  approached 
the  college,  constitutes  the  library.  This 
library,  all  things  considered,  must  be  ac- 
counted the  gem  of  the  building.  It  is  ar- 
ranged in  alcoves,  and  superbly  finished 
throughout  in  solid  black-walnut.  It  is  the 
very  ideal  of  a  library  for  young  ladies, 
with  cozy  nooks  and  comers,  where  a  book 
is  twice  a  book ;  with 
sunny  windows,  some  of 
tIh'th  fbrowij  iiut  into 
Oh^P  liflya  ?  with  galltT- 
iett,  leai'heil  by  win  fling 
i^tairs,  wht*re  tht>  girl* 
si'f  III  til  hwve  u  keen  dp^ 
lii;bti   In   coiling   them- 
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selves  away  in  such  mysterious  fashion  that 
you  can  only  see  above  the  balustrade  a 
curly  head  bending  over  some  book,  ^Dubt- 
legs  foundjnore  fascinating  thaiLitcould 
bejLaimSiy^^read  out  onthe  table^Belgw. 
There  is  shelf-room  fbf^one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  volumes. 

Compared  with  its  capacity,  the  contents 
of  the  library  at  present  seem  inconsidera- 
ble, but,  taken  by  itself,  a  collection  of  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  volumes  is  a  very  re*- 
spectable  one.  Already  the  library  is  rich 
and  valuable  for  its  size.  It  is  quite  com- 
plete in  standard  English  works  and  in 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  and  Italian 
classics,  while  possessing  also  some  rare  old 
folios,  many  choice  editions,  and  not  a  few 
precious  memorials  of  the  great  and  good 
whose  names  are  imperishable  in  literature. 
Opposite  the  library  is  the  reading-room, 
a  sunny  room,  as  it  should  be,  well  supplied 
with  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day. 
The  teachers  and  students  of  this  college 
are  to  have  not  only  abundant  access  to  the 
intellectual  treasures  of  the  past,  but  every 
means  of  following  the  progress  of  modem 
thought  in  all  its  currents.  Besides  the 
most  valuable  of  European  and  American 
ri'^viewHf  iiti'ientLfte  Journals,  and  magazines, 
wbit-'L  came.  regiiUirl}'  to  the  tables  of  the 
librm^',  tbt?  rL-mling-room  is  provided  with 
leading  pupera,  daily  and  weekly,  secular  and 
n^ligioiia.  A  uniijue  and  interesting  feature 
of  the  D'ading-raom  is  the  "Gertrude  Li- 
brary," a  eolleetifHi  of  about  one  thousand 
coiimieutiirieii  und  other  helps  to  Biblical 
study,  the  gift  uf  &  gentleman  in  memory 
of  1%  deeen»rH:l  dnuf»:hter  who  bore  that  name. 
Directly  over  tbe  libraiy  is  the  chapel, 
oc(  i]|i>  in|(  nil  the  remaining  portion  of 
f  thiKT^iirtbtTit  b^lf  of  the  east  transept. 
This  too  is  a  gem  in 
its  way,  a  spacious 
and  lofty  apartment, 
conveniently  adapt- 
ed to  its  purpose,  and 
handsomely  furnish- 
ed. The  prominent 
window  of  the  deep 
bay  is  one  of  impress- 
ive design  in  paint- 
ed glass,  executed  in 
Munich,  and  present- 
ed by  ex -Governor 
Clafiin,  of  Massachu- 
setts, in  memory  of  a 
deceased  daughter. 

Retracing  now  our 
steps,  and  exploring 
in  like  manner  the 
western  half  of  the 
building,  we  find  on 
this  same  floor,  in  the 
transept  correspond- 
ing  to    that   which 

contains  the  library, 
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the  dining-room,  where,  three  times  a  day, 
the  thregJuHi4rQd8tudeuia.  andjtheirjn;: 
^frno^^^Y^  gftthftrtQ^Smr^gals.  Here  we 
are  brought  suddenly  face~to^ace  with  the 
college  life,  and  at  a  very  interesting  point 
of  it  too.  The  domestic  labor  of  the  stu- 
dents is  an  iucideiifat-tmhrtrf 4beir-4«Hy 
routine,  and,  measured  by  the- time  it-takes. 


▲  BTAlSWAY. 

rather  an  unimportant  one ;  bnt  so  uniq^ue, 
80  essentially  important,  and  of  such  rela- 
tion to  the  internal  economy  of  the  college, 
and  of  such  value  in  the  training,  of  the 
students,  as  to  require  careful  notice.  The 
young  ladies  of  the  institution  do  the  light- 
er portion  of  the  "  house-work"  which  it  oc- 
casions. Of  their  own  rooms  they  take  care, 
of  course.  They  divide  between  them  the 
care  of  those  public  portions  of  the  build- 
ing which  are  shared  in  common.  They  do 
all.tlic^  tabla-iEor];:  in  the  din ing-rodiii,' set- 
ting the  tables,  serving  them,  clearing  lliem,. 
and  washing  the  dishes.  They  do  not  do 
any  cooking  or  kitchen-work,  the^^'kitcbeiK 
being  so  furnished  with  modern  scientific 
f^iparatus  that  two  or  three  men-servants, 
under  the  direction  of  a  professional  cook, 
eaa  easily  prepare  the  food.  The  experience 
thus  acquired  by  the  students  is  priceless, 
and  they  fully  appreciate  its  value.  In- 
deed, the  domestic  work  is  decidedly  a  pop- 
ular feature  among  the  student-s.  Division 
of  the  labor  distributes  it  evenly  to  all,  and 
makes  little  for  any  one.  One  hour  only  is 
given  T>y  each  student  to  her  share.      "~    - 


The  domestic  offices  of  the  establishment, 
among  which  we  are  now  lingering,  are  all 
clustered  at  this  extreme  western  end  of  the 
building.  They  are  a  sight  by  themselves, 
as  has  already  been  hinted,  though  it  is  not 
every  visitor  who  has  the  privilege  of  looking 
into  them.  The  domestic  hall,  linking  the 
dining-room  and  the  kitchen,  is  fitted  with 
soap  -  stone  sinks 
and  hot  closets,  and 
a^oined  by  an  im- 
mense china  closet. 
The  kitchen,  which 
is  separated  into  a 
wing  at  the  north- 
west angle,  is  fur- 
nished with  huge 
ranges,  and  steam- 
boilers  for  Bonp 
and  vegetables.  Be- 
neath these  apart- 
ments are  to  be 
found  the  laundry, 
which  includes  a 
large  steam-drying 
room,  and  also  the 
bakery  and  the  lard- 
er. In  the  upper 
story  of  the  kitchen 
wing  are  the  sleep- 
^lojI^^^fQoms  of  the 
xSwedisn^jaiuidress- 
es^TXdlfiefewoth- 
"er  house  servants. 
Til  fliis  same  direc- 
tion,  too,  at  a  safe 
remove  from  the 
main  building,  are 
located  the  boilers 
whose  steam  sup- 
plies the  heat  for  the  building  by  the  indirect 
method,  the  same  being  distributed  into  ev- 
ery part  of  the  stnicture  by  not  less  than  four- 
tfifin  miles  of  piping.  Hard  by  are  the  gas- 
works, for  the  building  is  lighted  with  gas ; 
and  water  for  its  various  uses  is  carried  over 
it  by  pumping  from  the  Artesian  well,  which 
furnishes  a  pure  and  ineThanstible  supply. 
Over  the  kitchen  is  the  gymnasium,  and  over 
the  domestic  hall  the  hospital.  This  hos- 
pital, with  its  open  fire-places,  cheerful  wood 
fires,  and  adjoining  rooms  for  visitingjnoth- 
era  of  the  sick,  the  whole  carefiilTy  sheltered 
from  the  bustle  of  the  building  proper,  and 
occupying  its  sunniest  and  brightest  corner, 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  precincts  of  all. 
With  this  survey  of  the  physical  basis  of 
the  life  which  goes  on  at  Wellesley  College, 
the  reader  may  be  supposed  to  be  quite  ready 
for  introdnction  to  its  social  and  intellectual 
aspects.  Viewed  as  a  huge  dormitor}^  the 
unit  of  the  structure  is,  of  course,  the  stu- 
dent*8  room,  into  which  all  will  wish  to  take 
a  peep.  The  plan  provides  a  suit  of  two 
rooms  for  each  two  students — a  parlor  for 
common  use  and  a  bed-chamber  for  coomiony 
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use,  the  latter, however,  being  provided  with 
two  Bingle  beds,  two  bureaus,  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  furniture  in  duplicate.  The  furni- 
ture is  of  uniform  pattern  throughout,  being 
made  of  blaok-walnnt  after  artistic  designs 
in  tasteful  but  simple  styles.  The  rooms 
are  carpeted,  and  present,  without  excep- 
tion, a  very  cheerful  and  inviting  appear- 
ance. Occasionally  two  suits  have  been 
combined  in  one  for  the  accommodation  of 
four  students.  Commonly  a  single  suit  oc- 
cupies a  space  of  about  fourteen  feet  by 
twenty.  For  the  professors  equally  suita- 
ble quarters  have  been  provided,  the  rooms 
of  the  president  of  the  faculty  being  in  the 
extreme  part  of  the  east  wing,  and  those 
qf  her  associates  conveniently  distributed 
about*] n  otEer  parts  of  the  building,  so  as 
to  keep  the  whole  of  it  under  a  proper  de- 
gree of  supervision.  Special  provision  is 
made  for  the  social  wants  of  the  professors 
by  their  private  parlors,  while  for  general 
uses  there  is  a  stately  drawing-room,  about 
fifty  feet  square,  looking  out  upon  the  lake. 
The  arrangement  of  the  building  is  such, 
with  its  bold  projections  and  many  angles. 


and  the  living-rooms  have  been  so  located, 
that  with  few  exceptions  all  have  the  sun- 
shine during  some  portion  of  the  day.  All 
are  finely  lighted  and  most  efTeetnally  ven- 
tilated. All  command  pleasant  views,  while 
from  some,  those  especially  along  the  south- 
em  front,  the  prospect  is  one  that  for 
breadth,  variety,  and  loveliness  is  not  often 
to  be  enjoyed.  Nothing  that  can  contrib- 
ute to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  rooms  or  to 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  establishment 
has  been  neglected.  The  natural  advan- 
tages of  the  situation  and  the  soil  have  been 
supplemented  by  the  most  caraful  attention 
to  scientific  principles,  and  the  most  thor- 
ough application  of  the  best  modern  meth- 
ods. While  pure  air  is  constantly  being 
supplied  to  the  interior,  the  impure  air  is  as 
constantly  htins  \yithdrawn.  A  resident 
physician  gives  personal  attention  to  hy- 
^enic  discipline,  as  well  as  to  the  wants  of 
the~^ick  j  and  it  is  safe  to  believe  that  what- 
ever physical  evils  may  have  crept  into*  sys- 
tems of  female  education  rs  commonly  ad- 
ministered, all  such  will  to  a  great  extent 
be  avoided  here. 
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Emerging  from  these  more  retired  por- 
tions of  the  bnildiug,  set  apart  to  the  pri- , 
vate  uses  of  the  students,  we  enter  those ' 
public  precincts  devoted  to  the  college  work 
proper.  There  are  sixteen  recitation-rooms 
scattered  about  upon  the  several  floors,  av- 
eraging about  twenty  feet  square.  These 
rooms  are  all  as  finely  finished  as  any,  and 
many  of  them  are  fitted  with  appropriate 
photographic  views,  maps,  charts,  and  oth- 
er illustrations  relating  to  the  studies  pur- 
sued. A  laboratory,  replete  with  every  con- 
venience, iwljbtus  the  chemical  lecture-room, 
and  facilitates  the  study  of  applied  chem- 
istry. Anaturalhiatoix  room,  one  hundred 
feet  by  fifty,  contains  already  three  hundred 
and  seventy  feet  of  cases  for  the  display  of 
specimens,  and,  by  means  of  a  gallery  encir- 
cling the  apartment,  can  be  maile  available 
for  three  times  that  amount.  There  is  a 
large  art  gallery,  occupying  the  upper  story 
of  the  west  wing,  and  in  the  same  quarter 
a  lefeture-room  and  laboratories  for  the  use 
of  the  professors  of  physics  and  natural  his- 
tory. There  are  also  a~^Iarge  number  of 
music-rooms  for  piano  practice. 


After  all  that  has 
thuf*  \h'vu  written  in 
attt^iiil)t€?d  descrip- 
tion of  this  build- 
ing, tbo  n^er  can 
hirvt^  but  a  faint 
uk'EV  of  iiy^vast^^ 
uHjmkm8^  its  fine 
piojiurtioiiB,  '    _th^ 

TmS,  the  harmony 
nf  i  f  H  forui^  aim  cril- 
*^f?CTlirn*»pon86  of 
(liij  iiiit  rifjir~to2^e 
■'\|K't  tuiinpB  awak- 
r- ri  i' ,1  1  >\  the  exte- 
iini,  it-H  excellent 
g*  1 J  *^  al  __  iilaiif-JJie 
funveiiietice  of  its 
ttrraiigcimejatfl,__  tlift, 
re  tilled  nicety  of 
fill  ifB  d<^ tails,  the 
aoli'lity  and  delica^ 
vy  which  arfl  ftCfcQ 
blended  At  eyerj 
point  J  fTic_jnmgled 
s  I ]  III p i uiUJHaeaa  and 
h  i  1 1]  jil  ii  i  I  y  __jEJiicli 

rli3irjuteri|e ^  it 

iliroiigU.au>.  We  are  \ 
fiilly  Jiititified  in 
the  statement  that 
tliore  m  no  finer 
luiilding  of  Itokiud 
ill  the  Tfor 

And  now  is  all 
tliis  a  iu«re  shell  f 
Wit  bill  this  mag- 
nificent body  is 
there  a  Uviny  m>ii1 
io  correspond  T  Such  a  building-IS^m^ny 
only  a  means  to  an  end.    Grand  as  the  means 

injthjl  ^nil  nnght  In  bn  |ij'inii1i  i     - — ^  ' 

^~TEe  plan  of  work  at  Wellesley  College  is 
the  fruit  of  the  years  of  observation  and  ex- 
perience of  the  distinguished  college  presi- 
dents and  professors  who  constitute  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  Boardtjf Tnmtfies.*  It 
is  the  intention  to  graduate  firom  Welles- 
ley  students  who  shall  be  fully  on  a  par  in 
scholarship  with  the  graduates  of  Harvard, 
and  Yale.    The  cu]:rioulum  of  study  will,  of' J 
cour8ej_4[ff*^r  somewiiat  JyoiiTtinglof,  tbesell 
andj)ther  cdlleges  for"Tnen,'1nit^  the  verj-HJ 
htghestjtandard  of  tTilture^s  to  be  main-^ 

tallied.    ~^   ~- 

The  greatest  practical  difficulty  to  be 
overcome  at  the  outset  in  the  execution  of 
this  important  design  is  that  students  pre- 
sent themselves  with  such  irregular  and  im- 
perfect pi*eparation.  They  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  country— from  Maine  to  Texiik^ 
and  from  Georgia  to  Colorado — trained  in 
differing  studies  by  different  methods,  from 
all  grades  of  private  and  public  schools.  It 
has  been  impossible  to  arrange  all  of  them 
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at  once  into  regalar  and  fully  graded  class- 
^  es.  Hence  has  arisen  the  necessity  of  a  pre- 
I  paratory  department  alongside  of  the  col- 


WWellesley,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  none^ 
/win  stay  wl^a^not  seek  to  become  leoDied^ 
^omea-y'The  l^w  price,  the  high  requTi^^- , 


lege  proper.     This  preparatory  department ,  meuts  for  admission,  the  extende<l  course  of 
is  more  than  a  feeder  to  the  college.     It"  study,  the  simple  style  of  dress,  the  methods 

of  instruction  and  discipline,  all  point  to  the 
fact  that  life  at  this  college  is  work  and  not 


provides  classes  of  di£ferent  grades  for  mak- 
ing up  deficiencies  on  the  part  of  candidateb 
for  the  college.     Students  are  examined  as  ^ilay.  ^  — 

they  enter,  and  instead  of  being  sent  home       ^* 

if  unfitted,  are  placed  in  proper  course  of 
training  for  the  Freshman  Class. 

(  The  college  proper  is  intended  only  for 
those  young  women  wljowish  to  become 
scholapLln  the  very,j)ighftinrg;w^]y^^'(ni  ^^ 
tEewordT  The  trustees  resolvedat  the  out- 
set  on  tEus  establishing  the  very  highest 
standard,  and  on  providing  facilities  for  ad- 
vaQce^_atudy  iu  every  department.     They 

Tiave  proviSid  especially  for  thng^  t^gjinlAra 
who  desire  to  become  teachers.  /  Thedaugh- 

/tCf%  oTthewealthy  are  not  forbidden  to  come 


\ 


It  IS  really  remarkable  how  quickly  the 
new  college  has  shaped  itself  in  accordance 
with  these  principles,  and  established  its 
character  as  a^plice^or  thorough  study. 
The  wprii  dc  e^CP*  in  thJH  Tfiltpflfit  iH.already 
very  high.  ^^Phga  hflnypi^  t^e  fashion  IJr* 
A  'ftllBV^  An  honorable  ambition  /or  tne  oest 
i  I  Bchouuship  is  the  rule,  and  notthe  exception. 
/  The  reader  may  be  interested  to  know  in 
^|[articular  of  the  conditions  of  admissiou^ 
FornEEe"  prepSfal^fy  ttppavtment.th^sr  are 
very  moderate.  Candidates  therefor  must 
be  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  roust  pass 
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satisfactory  examinations  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, spelling,  English  grammar,  modem  ge- 
ography, arithmetic,  history  of  the  United 
Stftte^,  L^fjp  grftmmft.r  ft^H  re&dfiEr  '  In  the 
case  of  those  who  are  sixteen  years  or  older, 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  French  or  Crerman 
and  of  the  elements  o^  algehra  is  accepted 
in  place  of  Latin.  The  course  of  prepara- 
tory study  covets  two  years  of  thorough 
training  in  Latin  grammar  and  Latin  prose 
composition,  Ceesar,  Virgil,  Cicero,  the  ele* 
mentary  part  of  Olney^s  University  Algehra, 
geometry,  German  or  French,  geography  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  outlines  of  its  his- 
tory to  the  Angustau  age,  English  grammar, 
analysis  and  composition,  physical  geogra- 
phy, elocution,  English  literature,  and  draw- 
ing. Those  who  intend  to  elect  Greek  in  the 
college  course  also  commence  the  study  of  it 
in  the  preparatory  department. 

While  the  college  is  confined  to  its  pres- 
ent building,  bringing  the  stiidents  of  the 
two  departments  under  the  same  roof  and 
similar  regulations,  it  is  the  plan  of  the 
trustees  that  the  preference  should  be  giv- 
en to  those  candidates  for  admission  who 
are  fitted  to  enter  the  college  proper,  since 
they  must  reap  the  greater  benefit  from  the 
advantages  provided.  At  the  same  time 
many  of  the  finest  college  students  must  be 
those  who  have  ei^oyed  the  exceptional 
training  furniahed  in  the  preparatory  de- 
lartmenjr'  It  is,  tFierefore,  noped  thai 
"  rlstlan  public,  as  it  becomes  interested 
in  this  seat  of  learnings  will  in  some  jv 
pttrrMBTumlsTor  erecting  anofherliuilding 
in  the  ample  grouilllS'  Of  the  college,  when 
the  important  preparatory  department  can 
be  separated  to  a  still  higher  usefulness. 
The  instant  success  of  the  college  warrants 
this  extension  of  its  resources.  There  were 
so  many  applications  at  the  opening  in  Sep- 
tember, 1875,  that  between  two  and  three 
hundred  were  refused  of  necessity,  and  if 
there  were  other  buildings  on  the  grounds 
equal  to  the  first,  they  would  doubtless  be 
as  readily  filled. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  col- 
kgiate  department-in  Soptembory4W^6;  ha3i:e 
\  /i^n  established  by  the  trustees  to  meet  the* 
,  (  comparatively  low  standard  of  preparation: 
^>amai3g  youn^  AyjmM»fn>ut  they-  nre  to  be 
increased  year  by  year,  until  the  full  stand- 
ard adopted  in  the  leading  colleges  for  young 
men  shall  be  reached.  Candidates  must  be 
at  least  sixteen  years  old,  and  are  required 
to  pass  examinations  in  ancient  and  modem 
geography;  physical  geography;  arithme- 
tic ;  algebra  through  involution,  evolution, 
rmlicals,  and  quadratic  equations;  geom- 
etry through  five  books  of  Loomis's  Geom- 
etry or  their  equivalent;  Latin  grammar; 
and  four  books  of  Cwsar,  four  books  of  Vir- 
gil, and  four  Orations  of  Cicero.  An  equiv- 
alent amount  of  reading  in  other  Latin  au- 
thors is  accepted.     Candidates  are  further 


advised  to  be  prepared  for  examination  in 
French  and  German.  No  Greek  is  positively 
required,  being,  in  fact,  an  elective  through- 
out the  entire  course;  but  a  preparatory 
study  of  Greek  is  most  strongly  urged  upon 
those  who  intend  to  fit  for  the  college,  and 
it  will  probably  soon  be  made  a  requisite 
for  admission. 

We  can  not  give  space  to  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  studies  of  the  four  years'  col- 
lege course,  for  which  those  who  desire  i^ 
are  referred  to  the  published  circulars.  It 
must  be  enough  for  the  general  reader  to 
,  state  that  elaborate  courses  are  laid  out  in 
M  the  branches  of  learning  commonly  pur- 
sUedu  in  our  highest  institutions.  No  doubt 
will  be  entertained  by  those  who  examine 
the  courses  of  study  that  this  is  to  be  a  col- 
lege of  the  higheststaudardofcnltni^  The 
studies  are  mostly  elective,  and  tHes^udents 
can  pursue  any  in  which  they  may  desire 
to  liecomespecialists  as  far  as  they  can  be 
pursued  in  most  colleges  for  young  men. 
The  course  in  modem  languages  which  has 
already  been  arranged  and  announced  is 
very  comprehensive  and  thorough ;  but  with 
the  next  college  year  it  will  be  supplement- 
ed by  an  extended  special  course,  which 
shall  carry  students  to  the  highest  degree 
of  proficiency  and  culture,  and  remedy  some 
of  the  many  deficiencies  which  mark  the 
common  methods.  The  students  receive 
general  instruction  in^oogLoiusip,  and  also 
drawing,  unless  already  practiced  in  that 

iseltxTaccomplishment ;  while  for  those  who 
intend  special  and  advanced  study  of  either 
art  the  best  facilities  are  at  hand.  The  art 
gallery  is  fumished  with  an  extensive  array 
of  casts  and  models,  selected  in  Europe  by 
Walter  Smith,  Esq.,  the  distinguished  State 
Director  of  Art  Study  in  Massachusetts ;  and 
the  certain  prospective  demand  for  compe- 
tent teachers  of  drawing  makes  this  depart- 
ment one  of  great  importance.  In  general, 
class-room  instruction  is  supplemented  at 
every  point  by  lectures,  to  the  delivery  of 
which  spepMiHBts  insart,  science,  and  litera- 
ture are  ^mmoned ;]  while  Friday  evening 
is  usually3^propriated  to  a  concert  or  a 
more  popular  lecture  in  the  chapel. 

JUiere  are  manyJhipgajUioat-the^Welles- 
ley  metbods-of-sfuffyjvrlii.ch  are  new"lind 
interesting,  for  whiclTwe  have  no  syfce. 
We  wish,  howSvciTto^otice  the  chemical 
department.  The  instraction  in  chemistry 
is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  actual  work 
in  the  laboratory.  This  is  fitted  up  with 
every  convenience  for  a  class  of  ninety-six 
students,  divided  into  four  sections  of  twen- 
ty-four each.  Every  one  of  the  ninety-six 
has  her  own  drawer  and  cupboard.  There 
is  no  committing  of  text-books  to  memory-, 
no  waste  of  time  in  witnessing  sensational 
experiments  by  the  teacher.  The  students 
work  out  their  own  experiments. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  college  classes, 
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non-resident   stndento 
in    chemistry   are   re- 
ceived. They  can  spend 
all  their  time  in  the 
laboratory,    and    thus 
qualify  themselves  as 
teachers  for   that  in- 
f  stmction  in  chemistry 
I    with  laboratory  prac- 
1  tice  which  is  now  cou-| 
\  Isidered  so  essential.      ' 
^      At  the   opening  of 
the  second  year  of  the 
college,  in  September, 
1876,  it  is  the  intention 
to  receive,  to  a  limit- 
ed degree,  non-resident 
students  in  other  ad- 
vanced stndies,  the  de- 
sire being  to  give  to 
teachers,  who  wish  to 
qualify  themselves  for 
higher  situations,  op- 
portunities for  becom- 
ing   specialists.     This 
privilege    is  given  to 
teachers  only.      They 
\iwill   be  '' special   stu- 
1  dents,"  not  connected 
in  any  other  manner 
with  the  college. 

But  the  intellectual 
lifeHar  not  Duade  thft 
sole  object__flL4uir8ni^. 


^eUesleyCollege. 
TfielUflCB  ^EicEBib- 
lical  study  receives  in 
the  curriculum  indi- 
cates the  importance 
whidris  altttched.-tflLl$Jiere^  ,>  Christianity 
is  accepted  as  a  great  fact  to  be  studied. 
\^d  more,  it  is  esteemed  as  an  experience 

i      which  is  carved  into  the  key-stone  of  the 

/ 1       arch  which  spans  the  entrance  door,  and 

>-4^^jhich  rises  above  the  highest  pinnacle  of 

^^  ^^e  noble  pile,  is  emblem  and  pledge  of  the 

I     /sacred  aim  which  has  inspired  all. 

To  the  Itnraeiog  4oii«-"0f^lihe  Wellesley 
atmosphere  and  the  wholesome  effect  of 
Wellesley  ideas  the  s^deuts  themselvi 

-/Three  hundred  health- 


thel 


^.witmuoei. 


tiappier,  more  blooming  girls  it  would 
i  hard  to  find  in  company  together.^-  They 
iiFH  iiul  ^iiiiilM'iiiid  witih  TTTiii  li  Mill  \  Ui^ ,  they 
mjiDt-iMUQpered  by  maQy:«tle8.  They  ap-i 
^tJrecikteJtUefr'privneges,  and  are  wort] 
them^^o  a  large  degree  they  are  their  own 
V.fOT^rnorSy/^'Kever  had  young  women  finer 
^luuities  for  study  in  the  midst  of  sur- 
ronndiugs  more  attractive.  If  in  their  beau- 
tiful rooms  they  ever  grow  weary,  all  the 
beautiful  grounds  without  are  before  them. 
They  ramble  at  will  through  all  the  broad 
domain.  The  lake  is  their  skating  park  in 
winter,  the  scene  of  their  boating  exploits 


DM  TBI  OKOUMIM. 

m  summer.     When  Mr.  Longfellow  visited 
tiiem  last  autumn,  it  was  a  delightful  row 
ihey  gave  him  in  an  eight -oared   barge, 
called  the  Evangeline;  and  after  a  season  or 
two  of  practice,  it  would  be  a  line  crew 
which  they  could  doubtless  seud  to  com-^ 
pete,  in  grace  and  skill,  if  not  in  strength,! 
wj^h-thair  bgothef»af  Harvard  and-Xalei — \ 
x^Who  ever  heard  of  a  fix&Jbriga^MUlLUued^ 
(  exclusively  by  women  f   There  is  one  at 
^WelleslBy^tbfiristliere  believed  that,  how- 
ever incombustible  the  college  building  may 
"  I,  the  students  should  be  taught  how  to 
j;>at  out  fires  in  their  own  homes,  and  be 
trained  to  presence  of  mind,  to  familiarity 
with  the  thought  of  what  is  to  be  done  in 
case  of  fire,  and  to  a  full  realization  of  the 
most  important  fact  that  any  fire  can  be  put 
ut  at  the  beginning.   Twenty  hand-pumps 
are  distributed  throughout  the   building, 
each  supplemented  by  six  pails  filled  with  A 
water.     Every  pump  has  its  captain  and  '^ 
company  of  six  girls,  one  of  whom  is  lieu- 
tenant; and  all  the  companies  are  drilled 
at  convenient  opportunities  in  handling  the 
pumps,  in  forming  lines,  and  in  passing  the  li 
pails.    The  whole  organization  is  officered 
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by  a  superintendent  and  secretary.  Hose 
companies  for  the  operating  of  the  great 
steam  fire-pump  are  organized  in  a  similar 
manner. 

The  property  of  the  college  and  its  admin- 
istration are  vested  in  a  Board  of  Trustees, 
chartered  as  a  perpetual  legal  corporation, 
under  the  name  of  Wellesley  uoiiege.  ifTes- 
ident  Porter,  df  Yale  College,  is  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  Dr.  Howard  Cros- 
by, chancellor  of  New  York  University,  is 
the  vice-president.  The  trustees  represent 
the  Congregational,  Presbyterian,  Episco- 
pal, Methodist,  and  Baptist  churches ;  sev- 
eral universities,  colleges,  and  theological 
seminaries ;  the  leading  foreign  missionary 
society  of  the  country ;  both  jsexes ;  and  the 
laity  as  well  as  the  clergy.  The  evident  de- 
sign is  to  keep  the  college  in  close  affilia- 
tion with  the  great  academic  centres,  and 
under  the  eye  of  experienced  educators,  at 
the  same  time  securing  for  it  the  special 
confidence  of  all  those  Christian  denomina- 
tions known  as  evangelical,  the  knowledge 
of  affairs  possessed  only  by  business  men  in^ 
active  life,  and  indispensable  counsel  froi 
woman  herself. 

Jgellegley  Cj^Ufigftjieedstbe  generous  re- 
membrance  of  the  ricBl     Wliat  institution 


presents  a  stronger  appeal  for  endowment 

than  this  f     At  pifftaent  the 

ment.     The  price  ;»f"bDart^^!itktnition 

-  fr*^  ^  ^^V^  orfler  to 

Bring  its  clioice  privHegoo  withili  tbft  raftAii 
oljnkosL  who  deserve  thAm^  >»nf.  w/>nM  f^^. 
ejpw[a^  be  dftbarrftd  from  thftriL^HnlTH^  tbat^ 
price  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  the! 
college  will  pay  its  own  current  expensesi  n 
The  benevolent  here  see  a  grand  foundation  } 
already  laid  to  their  hand,  and,  by  the  cre- 
ation of  an  endowment,  may  communicate 
an  immediate  and  immense  impulse  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  institution.   The  many  va- 
cant shelves  of  the  library  likewise  invite 
contributions.     One  hundred  thou^andjol- 
lar8^-eo«ld..beaf^once'mo8t  profitably"^- 
pj&nd^  in  BuppiytTTg  them  with  thoBU  iSGsQj 
Works  which  are  such  a  boon  to  both  stu- 
dent and  teacher.     There  is  great  need  of 
an  observatory.    And  then,  how  much  | 

could  be  efflftntftd  l>yHift  gy^ntTnTTTi^ai^Aif^lQr- 

shmsl  XOiiijiu^t^gfertor  young  meiTl 
^gmrnng  to  Illiberally  provided  with  them  T 
but  there  is  even  more  need  for  them  in  a 
college  for  young  women,  whose  means  are 
Just  as  likely  to  be  moderate,  and  whose  op- 
portunities for  self-support  are  more  likely 
to  be  restricted. 
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THE  object  of  the  battle  of  Long  Islaud 
was  to  defend  the  city  of  New  York, 
but  the  military  importance  of  the  battle, 
80  involving  the  possession  by  the  colonies 
or  the  enemy  of  the  principal  colonial  city, 
sinks  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with 
its  moral  importance  as  the  first  battle  of 
the  new  nation  for  its  recently  asserted  in- 
dependence. The  yeomanry  who  fonght  at 
Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill  did  not  contem- 
plate the  secession  of  the  colonies  from  the 
mother  country  as  a  possible  result  of  their 
resistance  to  oppression.  The  suggestion  of 
such  a  result  would  have  palsied  many  an 
ann  that  struck  its  hardest  on  those  fateful 
days.  The  idea  of  independence  was  intol- 
erable to  Washington  at  the  time  when  he 
became  commander-in-chief,  and  for  many 
subsequent  months.  But  gradually  in  his, 
as  in  many  other  minds,  the  conviction 
became  firmly  rooted  that  the  way  of  in- 
dependency^' was  the  only  way  of  personal 
safety  or  of  the  common  weal.  On  the  2d 
of  July,  1776,  this  conviction  bore  the  fruit 
of  separate  nationality. 

Three  days  previous  Washing^n  had 
written  that  Howe,  with  forty  ships  and 
more,  laden  with  troops,  had  arrived  at  Stat- 
en  Island,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the 
fleet  was  expected  very  soon.  A  letter  from 
bis  new  a^Jatant-general,  Joseph  Reed,  of 
nearly  the  same  date,  cast  a  most  dismal 
horoecope.  "Had  I  known  the  true  post- 
m  of  affiiirs,  no  consideration  would  have 
t— ptod  me  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
Ibip  teentf ;  and  this  sentiment  isuniversal.'^ 


The  attempt  on  Canada  was  Just  drawing 
to  a  melancholy  close.  The  army  was  mak- 
ing its  way  to  Crown  Point  by  slow  and 
painful  stages,  death  and  desertion  vying 
with  each  other  to  reduce  its  numbers.  In 
every  tent  there  was  a  dead  or  dying  man. 
From  thirty  to  forty  were  buried  every  day. 
Aware  of  all  these  things,  the  fifty  Congress- 
men at  Philadelphia  published  their  resolu- 
tion and  the  immortal  Declaration.  Had 
the  telegraph  been  in  use  at  that  time,  news 
from  South  Carolina  would  in  some  degree 
have  counteracted  all  these  reasons  for  de- 
pression. There,  on  the  28th  of  June,  the 
fleet  and  forces  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had 
been  ignominionsly  repulsed  by  the  guns 
of  Fort  Moultrie,  with  a  loss  of  one  28-gim 
frigate,  34,000  pounds  of  powder,  and  170 
men.  But  as  if  to  make  the  spirit  of  the 
Philadelphia  Congress  seem  all  the  more 
superior  to  every  motive  of  expediency  and 
every  ground  for  fear,  the  news  of  this  in- 
spiring victory  did  not  arrive  till  after  the 
passage,  on  July  2,  of  the  resolution  of  in- 
dependence, if,  indeed,  it  did  till  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Declaration  the  next  day 
but  one. 

The  British  army  had  evacuated  Boston 
on  the  17th  of  March,  taking  along  with  it 
about  a  thousand  royalists,  including  eight- 
een clergymen.  For  some  ten  days  longer 
the  fleet  lay  at  anchor  in  Nantasket  Roads, 
and  then  sailed  away.  "  Neither  hell,  Hull, 
nor  Halifax,^'  wrote  a  British  officer,  *^  can 
afford  worse  shelter  than  Boston."  Of  these 
three  places,  Halifax  proved  the  inunediate 
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destination.  Washington  had  ordered  five 
regiments  of  infantry  and  part  of  the  artil- 
lery to  New  York  the  day  after  the  evacaa- 
tion.  When  the  fleet  sailed,  the  remainder 
of  the  army  followed,  with  the  exception 
of  five  regiments,  one  of  which,  Colonel 
Glover's  regiment  of  Marblehead  fishermen, 
was  stationed  at  Beverly  to  fit  ont  priva- 
teers and  man  them  from  its  ranks.  One 
of  the  privateers  thus  manned,  commanded 
by  James  Mngford,  a  captain  of  the  regi- 
ment, captured,  on  the  17th  of  May,  within 
sight  of  the  British  fieet,  a  part  of  which 
still  lingered  in  the  roads,  the  transport 
Hope,  containing,  for  one  item,  15(K)  barrels 
of  XK>wder,  than  which  nothing  was  more 
needed.  Two  days  later  Mugford  lost  his 
life  while  trying  to  defend  his  little  schoon- 
er against  overwhelming  odds.  The  regi- 
ment marched  for  New  York  on  the  20th  of 
July,  and  arrived  there  on  the  9th  of  Au- 
gust, little  guessing  what  important  service 
it  would  be  called  to  perform  before  the 
month  was  over.  Washington  had  left  Bos- 
ton for  New  York  on  the  4th  of  April.  He 
had  not  misreokoned  in  supposing  that  New  I 
York  woiiM  l^e  the  titxt  point  of 
Attack,  Init  till?  iitinrk  WiiH  to  bi! 
njiich  ]«'HH  Niiililetj,  iiiLtoh  mom 
furnjiclalili^  tlisiu  \m  iiimj^iuod. 

VVhiU^  a  I  ^Ti'ixi  tk't't  WJ1«  liover- 
ing  nloii^  the  ooiiat  \n\t\  c^niptjiug 
thoit^firuls  uf  ttoUlii»ri4  nti  ytutcu 
Islrtiid,  ji  *Hijm]iiraey  of  fusirftil 
umgiiiriuk*  wa.-i  li**in^  dtM  i^i^d  by 
Itu'  Lun^  UIuimI  Toiies.  haviug  for 
iU  object  tUtJ  btytrayal  of  Wiujh- 


ington  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders,  and 
the  capture  of  his  forces  by  a  simultaneous 
movement  of  the  hostile  fleet  and  army. 
The  plan  of  attack  adopted  by  the  British 
on  the  27th  of  August  was  a  humble  part 
of  this  conspiracy.  TiU  the  last  there  were 
Tory  farmers  inside  the  American  lines. 
They  went  in  and  out.  They  were  inform- 
ers and  guides.  There  was  no  security 
against  the  presence  of  these  men  in  the 
Long  Island  companies.  It  is  necessary  to 
understand  these  facts  in  order  to  appre- 
ciate the  perilous  position  of  the  American 
army,  and  the  variety  of  circumstances 
which  conspired  in  favor  of  the  enemy. 

General  Lee  had  reached  New  York  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1776.  On  his  way  from  Cambridge  he 
had  stopped  long  enough  in  Connecticut  to 
enlist  1200  men.  With  these  men  at  his 
heels,  he  reached  the  New  York  provincial 
boundary.  Here  he  was  met  by  delegates 
from  the  Provincial  Congress  begging  him 
to  go  no  further.  The  captain  of  the  Aria 
man-of-war,  at  anchor  off  the  city,  with  Try- 
on,  the  royal  Governor,  on  board,  had  threat- 
ened to  destroy  the  city  if  he  should  enter 
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it.  Lee  was  sufficiently  headstrong  not  to 
be  deterred  by  these  assurances.  He  pushed 
on,  and  arriving  at  New  Yorl^,  soon  dispos- 
sessed the  local  Committee  of  Safety  of  all 
authority,  Congress  apjiointing  in  its  place, 
at  his  suggestion,  thiee  of  their  own  num- 
ber to  confer  with  him  in  regard  to  the  best 
means  of  defense.  The  resolve  to  hold  New 
York,  if  possible,  did  not  originate  with 
Washington.  It  was  contrary  to  his  Judg- 
ment, which  harmonized  with  that  of  Jay, 
who  thought  it  best  to  bum  New  York,  lay 
waste  Long  Island,  and  prevent  New  En- 
gland being  lefb  out  in  the  cold  by  defend- 
ing the  Hudson  at  West  Point.  But  the 
Continental  Congress  had  resolved  that  New 
York  must  be  held,  and  Washington,  desir- 
ing ''to  obey  the  orders  of  Congress  with  a 
scrupulous  exactness,''  promised ''  his  utmost 
exertions  under  every  disadvantage."  The 
disadvantages  from  the  start  were  indeed 
great  and  numerous.  It  was  necessary  to  be 
on  the  defensive  at  so  many  points,  so  many 
fortifications  were  necessary,  and  so  many 
men  to  garrison  them  properly.  Lee  pro- 
jected the  fortifications  on  the  comprehen- 
sive scale  demanded  by  the  situation.  The 
most  important  of  these  were  to  be  on  Long 
Island,  stretching  across  from  Wallabout 
Bay  to  Gowanus  Creek.  There  were  to  be 
others  on  Long  Island  opposite  Hell  Gate, 
to  guard  against  a  movement  through  Long 
Island  Sound ;  at  Kings  Bridge,  where  Man- 
hattan Island  almost  touches  the  nuiin-land; 
and  at  various  places  along  the  shores  of 
East  River  and  the  Hudson.  Hardly  had 
Lee  projected  these  works  before  he  was  or- 
dered to  South  Carolina,  where  the  gallant 
defense  of  Fort  Moultrie,  though  undertaken 
in  opposition  to  his  Judgment,  added  a  dan- 
gerous lustre  to  his  reputation. 

Lee  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Stirling,  nota- 
ble as  the  only  lord  we  had  upon  our  side ;  nor 
was  he  much  of  one,  his  title  never  having 
been  allowed.  But  though  little  of  a  lord, 
he  was  a  good  deal  of  :a.  man ;  had  already 
done  good  service  on  the  Jersey  coast  in 
capturing  a  valuable  transport,  and  brought 
to  his  new  position  abundant  energy  and 
some  little  military  knowledge.  He  had  not 
been  a  fortnight  in  command  before  the 
evacuation  of  Boston  liberated  the  army 
there,  which  soon  started  for  New  York,  and 
on  the  14th  of  April  Washington  made  his 
appearance  on  the  scene.  €k)ing  to  Phila- 
delphia toward  the  end  of  May  for  a  few 
days,  he  left  General  Putnam  in  command 
in  New  York,  and  General  Greene  in  charge 
of  the  works  still  in  progress  upon  Brooklyn 
Heights — ^positions  which  they  held  respect- 
ively till  a  few  days  before  the  battle.  And 
still  the  enemy  did  not  arrive.  Perhaps  the 
leaders  were  not  eager  for  the  struggle  to 
begin.  The  longer  the  delay,  the  better  the 
preparation.  Immediately  on  Washington's 
arrival  a  thousand  men  had  been  sent  to 


Gk>verDor's  Island,  and  these,  through  all  the 
bright  June  weather,  went  on  digging  and 
digging,  making  the  island  one  great  bat- 
tery. Every  thing  was  done  that  could  be 
done  to  obstruct  the  two  channels  by  which 
East  River  communicates  with  the  inner 
bay.  From  Governor's  Island  to  the  New 
York  side  vessels  were  firmly  anchored,  with 
sharpened  timbers  projecting  from  them. 
There,  too,  hulks  were  sunk  to  increase  the 
difficulty  of  forcing  a  passage.  This  precau- 
tion had  also  been  taken  on  the  Brooklyn 
side  of  Governor's  Island,  and  this  channel 
was  defended  by  batteries  on  Brooklyn 
Heights  and  at  Red  Hook — a  projection  of 
the  shore  not  far  from  Gowanus  Creek — as 
well  as  by  the  batteries  upon  Governor's 
Island. 

On  the  11th  of  June  the  British  fleet, 
which  had  sailed  from  Boston  a  few  weeks 
before,  set  sail  from  Halifax,  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  29th  it  was  seen  entering 
the  lower  bay.  The  4th,  that  day  made 
''glorious"  at  Philadelphia,  was  celebrated 
by  an  attack  ujion  the  Aiia,  which  was  sail- 
ing near  the  shore,  from  a  little  battery  oc- 
cupying the  site  of  our  Fort  Hamilton.  The 
Asia  answered  with  a  whole  broadside,  and 
for  some  time  a  lively  duel  was  kept  up,  the 
ship  getting  much  the  worst  of  it.  A  few 
days  later  another  fleet  arrived,  a  seriously 
battered  one,  with  a  crest-fallen  adnairal  and 
general  on  board.  It  was  the  fleet  of  Sir 
Peter  Parker,  which  on  the  26th  of  June  had 
fared  so  badly  at  Fort  Moultrie.  Its  trans- 
ports bore  the  army  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
which  was  to  have  taken  Charleston  as  a  pre- 
lude to  the  capture  of  New  York.  And  still 
the  "  catiJogue  of  the  ships"  was  far  enough 
from  being  finished.  They  came  from  all 
directions :  one  day,  from  the  coast  of  Flor- 
ida; another,  from  the  West  Indies;  another 
still,  from  the  English  harbors  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  12th  of  August  saw  the  last 
great  addition.  All  the  winter  before,  King 
George  had  been  bartering  for  mercenary 
troops  in  Brunswick  and  Hesse  Cassel,  agree- 
ing to  pay  thirty-four  dollars  and  fifky  cents 
for  every  man  killed,  and  to  reckon  three 
wounded  as  one  dead—"  lees  than  we  could 
have  expected,"  wrote  Lord  North.  Now, 
all  the  arrangements  had  been  completed; 
"the  fine  thin  dancing  pumps"  furnished  by 
an  English  contractor  had  been  exchanged 
for  more  serviceable  shoes,  and  at  last  the 
mercenaries  had  embarked.  Seven  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  Hessians,  in  eighty-two 
transports,  convoyed  by  six  men-of-war,  aft- 
er a  voyage  of  thirteen  weeks'  duration » saw 
with  delight  the  lovely  wooded  hills  of  Stat- 
en  Island,  and  the  Highlands  of  Navesink, 
and  the  Long  Island  fimns,  waiting  to  be  de- 
spoiled of  their  just  ripening  fhiits.  Their 
brave  old  general,  De  Heister,  had  exhaust- 
ed his  stock  of  patience  and  tobacco  weeks 
before,  and  was  in  a  toweringgrage.  With 
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his  arrival  the  spectacle  presented  by  the 
lower  bay  reached  its  climax  of  portentous 
brilliancy.  Here  was  another  Great  Arma- 
da, more  numerous  in  ships  and  men  than 
that  which  Philip  of  Spain  had  organized  to 
subvert  the  liberties  of  England.  And  no 
providential  storm  rolled  up  to  shatter  this 
one  like  the  other.  The  pleasant  summer 
weather  smiled  upon  its  awful  menace,  as  it 
lay  securely  at  anchor  in  the  great  bend  be- 
tween Sandy  Hook  and  Staten  Island.  There 
were  thirty-seven  men-of-war,  guarding  400 
transports;  35,000  men  in  all,  soldiers  and 
sailors,  the  soldiers  numbering  27,000. 

Washington  had  at  his  disposal,  on  Au- 
gust 8,  about  17,000  men,  of  whom  near- 
ly 4000  were  unfit  for  duty.  The  urgency 
of  the  situation  increased  the  number  of 
available  men  to  nearly  20,000.  Governor 
Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  was  particularly 
active  in  raising  new  regiments.  But  the 
great  trouble  was  that  they  were  new,  and 
so  were  almost  all  the  others.  The  constant 
departure  of  militia-men  enlisted  for  brief 
terms  of  service,  the  arrival  of  others  only 
a  little  greener  in  their  places,  made  good 
discipline  impossible.  Less  than  6000  had 
been  in  the  ranks  a  year.  Not  a  single  reg- 
iment was  properly  equipped.  There  were 
not  enough  muskets  to  go  round,  and  many 
of  them^were  nearly  or  quite  useless.  The 
cannon  were  small  and  poor  and  without  ef- 
ficient gunners.  Knox,  the  artillery  colonel, 
was  brave  as  a  lion,  or  any  braver  thing, 
but  he  had  been  lately  summoned  from  his 
Boston  book-selling.  General  Sullivan  had 
been  a  lawj'er.  Lord  Stirling's  military  ex- 
perience had  been  very  limited.  General 
Putnam's  only  tactics  were  to  engage  the 
enemy  whenever  and  wherever  he  could 
manage  to ;  he  was  careless  of  defense,  and 
indifierent  to  strategy.  If  General  Greene 
could  have  remained  in  command  upon  Long 
Island  till  after  the  battle  of  the  27th,  its 
result  would  very  likely  have  been  differ- 
ent, for  Greene  was  as  skillful  and  cautious 
as  he  was  brave ;  but  he  unfortunately  fell 
sick  of  a  raging  fever  a  few  days  before  the 
battle.  The  command  devolved  upon  Sul- 
livan, and  from  him  was  transferred  to  Gen- 
eral Putnam,  who  was  second  in  command 
to  Washington,  but  who  had  little  or  no 
acquaintance  with  the  destined  scene  of 
action. 

Where  the  scene  of  action  was  to  be,  had 
long  remained  in  doubt.  But  the  doubt  was 
clearly  resolved  on  the  22d  of  August,  when 
the  British  troops  that  had  been  disembark- 
ed on  Staten  Island  began  to  re-embark  on 
a  great  number  of  fleet-boat«  and  galleys, 
which  at  a  given  signal  directed  their  course 
toward  the  Long  Island  shore  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  men-of-war.  Before  noon 
15,000  men,  with  forty  pieces  of  artillery  and 
a  regiment  of  dragoons,  had  been  landed  at 
or  near  Denyse's  Point  (then  a  ferry  laud- 


ing, the  boat  plying  across  the  Narrows  from 
Staten  Island),  now  the  spot  where  Fort 
Hamilton's  grassy  embankments  look  so 
peaceful  and  smiling  in  comparison  with 
its  frowning  masonry  and  monstrous  guns. 
The  house — whose  inmates  must  have  had 
the  finest  opportunity  to  see  this  striking 
spectacle,  and,  being  Tories,  doubtless  im- 
proved it — still  remains  in  tolerable  preser- 
vation, a  little  to  the  east  of  the  fort  on  the 
Bath  Road.  The  enemy  took  up  their  line 
of  march  for  Gravesend.  There  some  of 
them  halted,  while  the  main  body  pushed 
on  to  Flatlaiuls  and  Flatbush,  the  American 
Colonel  Hand,  retiring  with  his  Pennsylva- 
nia riflemen,  driving  before  him  what  cattle 
he  could,  and  setting  fire  to  the  great  stacks 
of  provender  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  prof- 
iting by  them.  Along  with  him  flocked  the 
disloyal  islanders,  while  the  more  loyal, 
tricked  out  with  Tory  badges,  hastened  to 
make  their  peace  with  the  invaders.  Long 
Island,  then,  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  ap- 
proaching struggle.  Regiments  were  hur- 
ried over  from  New  York.  Washington  did 
his  best  to  inspire  them  with  hope  and  cour- 
age. He  clearly  set  before  them  the  impor- 
tance of  the  struggle  in  which  they  were 
about  to  engage.  But  he  spoke  to  men  who, 
if  not  fearful  of  danger,  were  not  sangoino 
of  success.  Contemporary  letters  and  other 
memorials  of  the  day  bear  witness  to  an  aw- 
ful shadow  brooding  over  the  Continental 
army. 

Brooklyn  and  its  environs  present  a  very 
different  appearance  now  from  that  which 
they  presented  a  century  ago.  The  Brook- 
lyn of  1876  has  a  population  of  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  half  a  million.  The  Brooklyn  of  1776 
had  a  population  numbering  between  three 
and  four  thousand,  and  these  were  scattered 
over  a  territory  as  extensive  as  the  present 
city  boundaries,  clustering  a  little  thicker 
around  the  ferry  and  the  tavern  near  it, 
around  the  church  situated  a  mQe  and  a 
quarter  from  the  ferry  on  the  old  Jamaica 
Road,  around  another  queer  little  octagonal 
church  in  Bushwick,  now  Williamsburg,  and 
around  Bedford  Four  Comers,  not  far  from 
where  the  present  Bedford  Avenue  intersects 
Fulton  Avenue.  These  clusters  included 
only  a  fraction  of  the  total  population.  The 
rest  were  sprinkled  about  on  the  great  com- 
fortable Dutch  farms.  The  City  of  Ch urches 
had  then  but  two  church  buildings.  Where 
it  now  has  six  hundred  mQes  of  streets,  it 
then  had  one  country  road  leading  from  the 
ferry  to  the  church,  branching  off  a  little 
beyond  the  church  on  the  left  toward  Ja- 
maica, on  the  right  toward  Gowanus,  and 
then  a  little  farther  on  toward  Flatbush. 

The  situation  of  Brooklyn  was  favorable 
to  defensive  operations.  The  heights  were 
a  sort  of  peninsula  nwde  by  the  deep  inden- 
tation of  the  Wallabout  Basin  on  the  East 
River  side,  and  by  the  deeper  indentation 
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of  GowanoB  B«y  and  the  mill-ponds  oon* 
nected  with  it  on  the  south.  Aoross  from 
one  of  these  indentations  to  the  other  it  was 
less  than  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  mueh  of  the 
land  in  this  line  was  high,  with  wooded 
eastern  slopes,  making  it  easy  to  fortify. 
The  low  land  near  the  Wallabont  was  de- 
fended by  a  deep  moat ;  the  soil  excavated 
from  this  moat  made  a  good  earth-work 
along  its  edge.  A  oontinoation  of  this  earth- 
work led  np  the  side  of  what  is  now  Wash* 
ington  Park,  still  called  Fort  Greene — a 
name  which  it  acquired  during  the  war  of 
1618,  when  it  was  refortified.  In  1776  It  was 
Fort  Putnam,  a  strong  redoubt  mounting 
five  heavy  guns,  having  a  deep  wide  ditch 
surrounding  it,  a  formidable  abatis  of  felled 
trees  in  front,  their  sharpened  branches 


commanding  the  approaches  to  East  River, 
and  Corkscrew  Fort,  a  small  redoubt  upon 
an  eminence  near  the  Brooklyn  Athen»um 
of  to-day,  commanding  Bed  Hook  Lane,  and 
meant  for  its  defense  in  case  the  enemy 
should  cross  Gowanus  Creek.  Tradition 
says  that  the  redoubt  was  sixty  or  seventy 
feet  above  the  present  grade  of  Atlantic 
Avenue  at  this  point.  From  this  lofty  perch 
the  eye  of  the  commander  swept  the  field, 
and  gathered  up  its  various  tokens  of  disas- 
ter. <<  Good  God  P  he  cried ;  "*  what  brave 
fftUows  I  must  lose  thib  day !"  as  he  saw  the 
young  Marylanders  fling  themselves  again 
and  again  upon  the  enemy. 

The  event  proved  that  the  line  of  defense 
we  have'  described  was  lees  impregnable 
than  it  would  seem  from  our  description. 


MAF— BATna  OF  IjOIW  BLAIIIK 


pointing  outward.  From  Fort  Putnam  the 
line  of  earth-works  eigsagged  across  to  Fort 
Greene,  the  second-best  redoubt,  midway  be- 
tween Fort  Putnam  and  Fredce's  Mill-pond, 
the  farthest  inland  point  of  the  Gowanus 
indentation.  There  was  a  third  redoubt, 
midway  between  Forts  Putnam  and  Greene ; 
and  still  another.  Fort  Box,  upon  high 
ground  a  little  south  of  Freeke's  Mill-pond, 
intended  to  guard  the  bridge  by  which  the 
Porte  Boad  (a  road  leading  from  the  Flat- 
bush  Road  to  Bed  Hook  Lane)  crossed  the 
mill-dam.  Gowanus  Creek  and  the  adjoin- 
ing mill-ponds  continued  the  line  of  defense, 
which  was  completed  by  the  battery  upon 
Bed  Hook,  called  Fort  Defiance.  Within 
this  line  were  Port  Stirling,  a  large  redoubt 


The  fact  was  that  it  was  overlooked  at  what 
was  meant  to  be  its  strongest  point  by  high 
land  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Putnam,  and 
only  a  fow  hundred  yards  away.  This  fact 
had  been  concealed  by  a  growth  of  inter- 
vening trees.  The  trees  were  out  down  to 
stren^en  Fort  Putnam,  but  at  the  same 
time  its  weakness  was  revealed. 

But  it  was  not  the  design  of  Washington 
to  risk  every  thing  upon  this  line  of  fortifi- 
cations. These  were  an  inner  line,  which, 
if  worst  came  to  worst,  he  would  tiXL  back 
upon.  But  first  he  would  defend  the  ap- 
proaches to  this  line  by  means  of  an  outer 
line  of  defense,  about  two  miles  fh)m  the 
inner,  which  he  found  ready-made  by  the 
natural  configuration  of  tbe->oonntry^  A 
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range  of  hiUa  heavily  wooded  stretohed 
aoroBS  the  couDtry.  The  enemy  would  not 
be  likely  to  oome  through  the  woods.  He 
must  come  by  some  one  of  the  various  passes 
by  which  the  hills  were  cleft.  These  were, 
drst,  Martense's  Lane,  which  still  exists,  in 
part  fonning  the  southern  boundary  of 
Qreenwood  Cemetery;  it  led  from  the  old 
Flatbush  and  New  Utrecht  to  the  Gowanus 
Hoad ;  at  its  Junction  with  the  latter  stood 
the  Red  Lion  Inn;  second,  the  Flatbush 
Pass,  now  known  as  Battle  Pass,  in  Prospect 
Park,  and  indicated  by  a  bronse  tablet  set 
in  a  rock ;  third,  the  Bedford  Pass,  made  by 
the  old  ''Clove  Road''  near  the  present 
boundary  line  between  Flatbush  and  Bed- 
ford ;  and  fourth,  three  miles  to  the  east  of 
Bedford,  the  Jamaica  Pass,  situated  within 
the  present  boundaries  of  the  Cemetery  of 
the  Evergreens.  There  was  no  reason  why 
all  three  passes  should  not  have  been  guard- 
ed with  equal  care.  Greene  planned  that 
they  should  be,  Washington  conmianded  it, 
Sullivan  obeyed  his  orders.  But  when  the 
critical  hour  arrived,  for  some  inexplicable 
reason,  the  Bedford  Pass  was  left  almost, 
the  Jamaica  Pass  entirely,  unguarded ;  and 
along  the  latter  marched  the  Nemesis  which 
always  dogs  the  feet  of  carelessness. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  August  Col- 
onels Atlee's  and  Kichline's  Pennsylvania 
musketeers  and  riflemen  guarded  Martense's 
Lane,  their  left  resting,  or  pretending  to  rest, 
on  General  Sulli van's  right.  Sullivan's  right 
and  centre  were  composed  of  Colonel  Hen- 
shaw's  Massachusetts  and  Colonel  Johns- 
ton's New  Jersey  regiments ;  his  left,  of  two 
Connecticut  regiments ;  its  extreme,  of  Col- 
onel Miles's  Pennsylvania  regiment,  which 
rested  upon  nothing  in  particular.  His  cen- 
tre rested  on  the  Flatbush  Pass  near  its 
Junction  with  the  Porte  Road.  Here,  on  a 
goodly  eminence,  a  redoubt  had  been  con- 
structed, and  the  celebrated  Dongan  Oak, 
•  long  time  a  landmark,  had  been  felled  to 
obstruct  the  road.  In  front  of  these  far- 
extending  lines  nearly  90,000  British  and 
mercenary  soldiers  lay  peacefully  encamped 
on  the  great  plain  of  Flatbush  and  Flat- 
lands.  To  the  Americans,  who  were  them- 
selves concealed  among  the  woods,  they  were 
plainly  visible.  For  five  days  they  thus  re* 
inAiiied.  ^ivitbhcildj  it  tm^it  Becm,  fr«m  the 
i^ncouuter  by  the  mj:at«ry  of  the  American 
jiosition.  Id  reality  it  hod  but  litHe  mys- 
tery for  them  I  bi>  niimeroaa  were  the  tell- 
tale part  JsaDi.  Tbeir  delay  was  but  a  feint 
hit-ended  to  make  the  ArDericnTm  expect 
Ihem  by  the  roa*l«  they  did  not  mean  to 
t4tJcp,  It  succeednlf  with  the  dispositian  of 
their  foreoB^in  convincing  PutnnTii  that  they 
would  try  to  force  tht'ir  wRy  tlinnjj^h  the 
natbuBh  Pafls^and  through  Miirr*'ti«o*s  Lane 
uliM)|;  the  Gowanfid  Road.  Thoir  plAu,  <ui 
tiniilly  deveUiped,  prf*%'cd  that  both  of  theac 
movements  w«Fe  cntlrt4y  subordinate  to  a 


flank  movement  fax  to  the  east,  through  the 
Jamaica  Pass. 

And  hence  it  happened  that  when  Kieb- 
line's  riflemen,  who  had  been  stationed  on 
Martense's  Lane,  discovered  a  body  of  the 
enemy  approaching  the  Gowanus  Road  along 
this  lane,  and  hurried  off  a  messenger  to 
Putnam  with  the  news,  that  sturdy  vet- 
eran, who  had  not  been  to  sleep  at  all  for 
the  night,  roused  up  Lord  Stirling  at  three 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  and  or- 
dered him  to  take  three  regiments,  and  **  ad- 
vance beyond  the  lines  and  repulse  the  en- 
emy." Colonel  Smallwood's  Maryland  and 
Colonel  Haslett's  Delaware  regiments  start- 
ed off  at  once;  Huntington's  Conneoticot 
soon  followed. 

The  force  which  Stirling  was  about  to 
engage  was  composed  of  two  brigades,  one 
Highland  regiment,  and  two  companies  of 
New  York  provincials.  These  bodies  of 
troops  formed  the  left  of  tiie  invading  army. 
It  was  a  part  of  General  Howe's  plan  that 
while  these  engaged  the  right  of  the  Amer- 
icans, his  brother's  men-of-war  should  men- 
ace New  York  city,  and  at  dawn  of  day  these 
were  seen  sailing  up  the  harbor.  The  wind, 
however,  proved  so  unfavorable  that  they 
soon  went  back  again,  much  to  the  relief 
of  Washington,  who  had  heard  the  firing 
on  Long  Island,  but  had  not  dared  to  leave 
New  York.  As  the  fleet  withdrew,  he  hur- 
ried over  to  Brooklyn.  The  sun  had  ris- 
en with  a  burning  heat,  and  by  this  time 
was  fairly  scorching  the  brave  fellows  who 
were  fighting  their  first  battle  against  over- 
whelming odds. 

The  force  opposed  to  Stirling  was  com- 
manded by  General  Grant.  He  had  onoe 
made  a  speech  in  Parliament  upon  American 
affairs  in  which  he  had  declared  that  with 
5000  British  troops  he  would  march  frtnn 
one  end  of  the  colonies  to  the  other.  Stir- 
ling had  been  present,  and  had  heard  the 
boast.  As  he  formed  his  men  in  line  of 
battle  he  repeated  it  to  them,  and  added, 
''  He  may  have  his  6000  with  him  now ;  we 
are  not  so  many,  but  I  think  we  are  enough 
to  prevent  his  advancing  further  than  that 
mill-pond."  Half  a  mile  before  reaohing 
the  Red  Lion  Tavern,  Stiriing  met  Atlee's 
picket  eorps  retiring  fkt>m  that  point,  and 
saw  the  van -guard  of  the  enemy  approach- 
in  |i^  along  the  Oo wanna  Road,  by  which  be 
was  him»clf  adyancing.  Ordering  forward 
Atlee's  skirmishers,  be  at  once  foniM?d  his 
line  of  buttlo.  Ita  right  resU'd  on  Gowanus 
Bay,  occnpyin j(  a  winding  rocid  tinit  cmMed 
a  greiit  sand  hiU,  called  Hluckie^a  Barr^rlta; 
it«  If  ft  far  away  on  the  Flatbush  UmA  tm^ 
itH  jiniftion  with  the*  Poiio  Road ;  itHe«»nln^ 
comptmcd  of  the  llliiryliiiid  and  Dnla^aes 
regiments,  of  which,  iu  the  aheeoec  of  tbr^ 
colonel  St  Sui»11wood  and  IlaeliTttf  Htifltfig' 
look  command  in  penMnn,  mt  the  hifih,  igtammA 
\  now  known  aa  Battle  Hill«  in  CirMinw«od 
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Cemetery,  near  itB  western  boundary.  Here, 
«t  the  moet  obtmaive  angle  of  hia  line,  he 
eaeeeeded  in  pUinting  two  field -pieces. 
These,  with  the  galling  fire  of  Kiohline's 
riflemen,  posted  behind  a  hedge  at  the  foot 
of  the  Greenwood  hills,  obliged  the  British 
to  fall  back  from  their  advanced  position, 
and  enabled  Atlee's  skirmishers  to  re-ocenpy 
an  orchard  from  which  they  had  been  driven 
a  short  time  before.  General  Grant's  line 
was  about  600  yards  in  front  of  Stirling, 
stretching  along  the  hills,  and  resting  on 
the  shore  in  front  of  Bluckie's  Barracks. 
At  this  point  there  was  some  hard  fighting, 
and  elsewhere,  off  and  on,  and  for  six  hours, 
the  Americans  innocently  imagining  that 
they  were  holding  the  enemy  in  check. 
Their  illusion  was  augmented  when,  soon 
ftfter  ten  o'clock,  Grant  was  re-enforced  by 
two  regiments  from  the  fleet;  whereupon 
Stirling  ordered  forward  his  reserves.  Their 
position  was,  in  fact,  a  strong  one ;  but  there 
is  no  telling  what  the  result  would  have 
been  if  Grant's  orders  had  not  been  to  de- 
sist from  any  vigorous  attack  until  a  certain 
signal  had  been  given.  While  he  is  waiting 
for  this  signal,  let  us  turn  our  attention  to 
the  Flatbuah  Pass,  where  General  Sullivan 
was  confronted  by  General  De  Heister  and 
his  8000  Hessians. 

The  red  glare  of  the  rising  sun  revealed 
to  Sullivan  no  change  in  the  position  of  the 
enemy  directly  in  his  ttont,  There  had, 
however,  been  important  changes  of  which 
he  was  not  aware.    Comwallis  had  not 

^  Folded  hia  tents  like  the  Arabs, 
And  M  eUentlj  stolen  away.** 

He  had  stolen  away  without  folding  his 
tents,  leaving  them  standing  to  disguise  the 
fisot  of  his  departure.  In  fhmt  of  Sullivan 
only  the  Hessians  and  one  Britishj^giment 
now  reaudned  of  all  the  host  that  for  five 
dsys  had  been  lying  there  on  the  broad 
plains  of  Flatbush  and  Flatlands.  But  for 
an  hour  or  two  already  Sullivan  had  heard 
firing  far  away  on  his  right,  and  as  it  grew 
more  regular,  and  deepened  every  now  and 
then  into  the  roar  of  cannon,  the  mass  in 
front  of  him,  so  long  lethargic,  began  to 
show  signs  of  activity.  The  lighter  troops 
came  sweeping  up  from  Flatbush  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  Flatbuah  Bead;  not 
far  behind,  the  grenadiers  and  several  pieces 
of  artillery.  These  were  no  sooner  brought 
Ib^  |MJeiition,  half  a  mile  awa^,  than  they 
#|p«o«4l  fire  upoti  the  batt^^ry  iiium  the  knoli 
wM^  makes  one  iide  of  Battb  Pam^  iti 
Ptwipeol  Park,  D©  Heist4?t»  like  Gmot,  for 
to  hiA  lflft»  was  wttitiog  for  a  prfiMinMrted 
■i]|^iil,  a  ad  woiiJd  have  becti  natiHlietl  with 
iJbia  Artillery  «liiel  till  he  ii(hf>iilrl  hear  it 
sentid-  But  litti  fi(>rte  CaluTiet  Douop  bod 
bfen  **i*|*oiling  fiir  u,  li;^lit^"  tnr  Mtne^nil  days* 
Wvnld  litii  iji^uerul  be  i»o  kiuU  ^  tii  |K^mitt 
lite  to  t«a4  ftirward  the  sbarp-shoot«rM  aud 


grenadiers  f  De  Heister  could  not  find  it  in 
his  heart  to  refrise  him  altogether,  but  he 
iQust  not  advance  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
woods  in  which  the  Americans  were  posted. 
Along  this  edge  a  sharp  skirmish  was  keivt 
up  for  two  hours.  These  tactics  soon  began 
to  excite  the  cariosity  of  Sullivan.  Taking 
400  men,  he  started  on  a  reconnaissance, 
probably  to  the  eastward  of  the  Flatbush 
Bead,  along  the  slopes  of  the  hills  on  which 
he  had  stationed  two  Ck>nnecticut  regiments 
and  one  Pennsylvania,  that  of  Colonel  Miles. 
While  he  was  gone,  De  Heister  heard  the 
signal  he  was  waiting  for — ^the  boom  of  two 
heavy  guns  in  the  rear  of  the  Americans. 
These  also  heard  it,  and  asked  each  other, 
with  white  faces,  what  it  meant.  It  meant 
they  were  outflanked ;  that  they  were  caught 
between  an  upper  and  a  nether  millstone ; 
that  almost  every  other  man  of  them  was 
doomed  to  sudden  death. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  when  De  Heister 
heard  the  signal  guns  in  the  rear  of  the 
Americans.  In  the  deepening  twilight  of 
the  previous  day  Comwallis  had  withdrawn 
his  division  from  Flatbush  to  Flatlands. 
About  nine  o'clock  the  advance-guard,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  took  up  its 
line  of  march  toward  the  northeast,  sdong 
the  king's  highway  which  led  from  Flat- 
bush to  New  Lots.  He  had  with  him  the 
light  dragoons,  a  brigade  of  light  infantry, 
and  Comwallis's  reserve,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  single  regiment  which  had  been 
left  upon  De  Heister's  left,  the  Seventy-first 
Regiment,  and  fourteen  pieces  of  artillery. 
The  main  body  of  the  army,  consisting  of 
thirteen  regiments,  with  ten  field-pieces,  led 
by  Lord  Percy  and  accompanied  by  General 
Howe,  marched  shortly  after  Clinton,  and 
these  in  their  turn  were  soon  followed  by  the 
Forty-first  Regiment,  with  four  12-XK>unders, 
the  baggage  bringing  up  the  rear.  The 
road  along  which  they  marched  has  not  yet 
been  sacrificed  to  the  modem  passion  for 
right  angles.  Its  pleasant  curves  still  wind 
along  fr^om  Gravesend  to  East  New  York, 
fringed  upon  either  side  with  shrubs  and 
straggling  vines,  bordered  with  foot-paths 
that  invite  to  solitary  rambles.  Many  a 
house  still  stands,  past  which  the  British 
marched  that  night  the  projecting  roofr, 
and  great  doors  opening  in  two  horizontal 
sections,  the  upper  pierced  with  buirs-eyes, 
oonftrmlng  the  traditions  of  the  occupants. 
Mjiny  a  ^ea^t  tn^o  still  fib  ad  us  the  road 
wbk'h  lent  A  deeper  a  hade  to  it  that  night, 
as  Clinton,  Fercy,  ftii^i  the  rest  stole  eilently 
aloi»jr^^«o  iilently  that  the  heavy  Dutch 
ilopp  *tfih^  Qilj accent  pe^>pJp  WM  m  noin&  re- 
cLortl  f 'tl  i  n  at4U]  c^n  n  n  btf ik  on ,  At  8c  hmi  n  mak- 
^r'A  Britl^,  li  Utt]f^  Hdiithf^ast  ofth^  present 
site  of  E&Hi  Kc<w  York,  rv^i^tjinc^  was  ez- 
pc^^t^d — ntiwiirTunt*blj%itprov€Hj;  and  now 
the  countTj  lay  all  op«iii  to  the^  foot  of  the 
hills  through  which  Ibe  HlooJUyn  and  Ja- 
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maica  road  oame  ont  upon  the  level  ground 
of  East  Ne.w  York.  Leaving  the  road,  with 
Tory  guides  to  load  him,  Comwallis  struck 
across  to  Howard's  Tavern,  situated  on  the 
king's  highway,  and  still  standing  there, 
at  the  intersection  of  Broadway  with  the 
Jamaica  turnpike.  This  tavern  and  every 
other  house  in  the  vicinity  were  immediate- 
ly surrounded  hy  the  troops.  Howard  and 
his  son  were  suddenly  awakened  to  find 
their  tavern  IVill  of  British  officers  anxious 
for  something  to  drink,  but  more  anxious 
to  be  instructed  about  a  certain ''  Rookaway 


all  right,"  was  the  answer;  ^' stick  to  your 
country  and  your  principles;  but  you  are 
my  prisoner,  and  must  guide  my  men  over 
that  hilL  If  you  refuse,  I  shall  have  you 
shot  through  the  head."  This  argument 
was  irresistible.  Father  and  son  went  to- 
gether, and  led  the  way  through  the  Book- 
away  Path,  which  can  be  traced  to-day 
among  the  grassy  barrows  of  the  Cemetery 
of  the  Evergreens,  coming  out  into  the 
cleared  fields  close  by  the  northern  gate. 
The  caution,  however,  had  been  needlen. 
The  Jamaica  Pass  thus  flanked  was  found 


JOm  OALUnCBBB  BAVKD  BY  ▲ 


Path,''  a  wood  road  leading  round  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  hill,  on  the  western  side  of 
which  was  the  Jamaica  Pass.  This  pass 
the  British  expected  to  find  strongly  guard- 
ed, and  they  desired  to  turn  the  enemy's 
position  by  the  other  road.  One  of  the 
generals  (probably  not  Howe,  as  reported 
by  young  Howard,  he  being  somewhat  in 
the  rear  with  Percy)  demanded  of  Howard 
that  he  should  point  out  the  way.  "We 
belong  to  the  other  side,  and  can't  serve  you 
against  our  duty/'  said  the  host.     "  That  is 


to  be  ongnaided,  in  spite  of  every  thing 
that  Greene  and  Sullivan  and  Washington 
had  planned  and  ordered. 

Immediately  the  main  body  was  pushed 
fraward.  Having  gained  the  pass,  a  rest 
was  ordered  and  breakfast  on  the  adjoining 
hills.  Starting  again  along  the  Brooklyn 
and  Jamaica  road,  by  half  past  eight  the 
van-guard  was  at  Bedford  Four  Comers. 
Here  the  long  spell  of  silence  and  secveoy 
was  broken;  the  bands  strack  up;  the 
troops  broke  out  into  loud  cheers ;  and  push- 
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iDg  on,  by  nine  o'clock  the  advanced  oolnmn 
rested  on  the  Junction  of  the  old  Flatbosh 
and  Jamaica  roads,  close  by  the  present 
Janction  of  Flatbush  and  Atlantic  avennee, 
and  only  a  few  rods  in  front  of  the  Ameri- 
cans' inner  line  of  fortifications.  Then  it 
was  that  the  two  heavy  cannon  sonnded  the 
preconcerted  signaL 

De  Heister  heard  it,  and  inmiediately  or- 
dered Donop  to  carry  the  Flatbnsh  Pass  re- 
doubt A  sudden  rush,  and  it  was  carried. 
The  Hessian  yagers  swept  up  through  the 
woods;  the  grenadiers  came  after  them  with 
fixed  bayonets,  keeping  their  lines  firm  and 
unbroken  even  among  the  trees  and  under- 
brush. Back,  back  they  pressed  the  feeble 
lines  of  Henshaw's  and  Johnston's  Massa- 
chusetts and  New  Jersey  men,  with  Hand's 
riflemen  scattered'  among  them.  Sullivan, 
with  his  four  hundred  absentees,  had  heard 
the  signal  guns,  divined  their  meaning,  and 
started  for  the  fortified  lines.  A  detach- 
ment of  the  British  had  marohed  through 
the  Clove  Boad,  and  reached  the  rear  of  Col- 
onel Miles,  posted  on  the  extreme  left,  and 
his  men  wero  soon  in  foil  retreat.  The  dif- 
ferent bands  of  fugitives  mingling  together 
on  the  slopes  of  Prospect  Hill,  wero  sudden- 
ly conflK>nted  by  the  troops  of  Clinton  and 
Comwallis  advancing  with  fixed  bayonets. 
To  rotreat  from  these  was  to  retreat  upon 
the  Hessians,  whose  tender  meroies  were 
exceeding  orueL  A  few,  made  desperate  by 
their  situation,  managed  to  break  through 
the  Hessian  lines,  and  reached  East  Bi ver  far 
up  toward  the  Sound.  Some,  too,  reached 
the  Porte  Boad,  and  made  their  way  across 
Freeke's  mill-dam  into  the  shelter  of  the 
lines.  But  these  were  a  minority.  The 
greater  part  found  themselves  shut  up  in  a 
triangnlar  inelosure,  whose  walls  of  steel 
and  fire  pressed  eloser  every  moment,  like 
some  hoRible  c<mtrivance  of  Inquisitorial 
torture.  The  retreat  became  a  rout^  the 
rout  a  massacre^  Surrender  was  no  longer 
a  security  against  death.  The  Hessians 
gave  no  quarter;  the  British  set  them  the 
tauaapl^  Men  who  had  thrown  away  their 
arms  were  shot  down  without  remorse,  or 
transfixed  with  bayonets  to  the  trees.  The 
survivors  saw  there  waa  no  pity  in  the 
breasts  of  their  assailants,  and  peaceftQ 
fanner-folk,  who  a  month  before  would  not 
have  hurt  a  field-mouse  in  the  furrow,  grew 
terrible  with  a  resolve  to  lose  their  lives  at 
the  severest  oost  to  their  assassins.  For 
two  houre  the  area  which  is  now  inclosed 
between  Atlantic,  Flatbush,  and  Clinton  av- 
enues saw  our  poor  men,  unused  to  arms  or 
discipline,  struggling  in  vain  against  a  feree 
nearly  ten  times  their  own,  splendidly  dis- 
ciplined and  (Ulcered.  Before  the  struggle 
ended,  more  than  a  thousand  of  our  yeoman- 
ry lay  dead  upon  the  field. 

Out  of  the  many  instances  of  individual 
ba^vexy  which  must  have  signalised  this 


fearfrd  struggle,  few  have  been  preserved; 
but  one,  that  has  been,  lights  up  the  melan- 
choly darkness  of  the  scene  with  a  peculiar 
brightness.  At  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
John  Callender,  a  captain  of  artillery,  had 
withdrawn  fr^m  the  battle,  and  had  diso- 
beyed Putnam's  orden  to  return.  The  bat- 
tle over,  Putnam  declared  that  if  Callender 
was  not  cashiered  or  shot,  he  would  him- 
self leave  the  service.  A  court-martial  con- 
victed him  of  cowardice  and  dismissed  him 
«  from  all  further  service  in  the  Continental 
aimy  as  an  officer."  Coward  or  not,  he  was 
brave  enough  to  step  down  into  the  ranks  of 
the  company  he  had  commanded.  The  27th 
of  August  found  him  on  the  heights  overlook- 
ing flatbush.  His  captain  and  lieutenant 
had  fBdlen,  his  companions  were  beginning 
to  retreat.  Springing  in  front  of  them,  he 
ordered  them  to  return  and  man  their  pieces. 
For  a  time  his  courage  nourished  theirs ;  but 
at  length  he  stood  alone,  charging  a  field- 
piece,  while  his  comrades  were  swept  away 
by  a  tremendous  onset  of  the  enemy.  Court- 
ing death,  he  made  no  signal  of  surrender 
when  the  hostile  bayonets  were  at  his  breast ; 
but  a  brave  officer  interfered  in  his  behaJf, 
and  he  was  made  a  prisoner.  Washington, 
hearing  of  his  conduct,  ordered  the  sentence 
against  him  to  be  erased  and  his  command 
to  be  restored  to  him;  and  when,  a  year 
later,  he  was  exehangeid,  he  gave  him  his 
hand  before  the  army,  in  token  of  his  great 
respect  and  admiration.  He  left  the  serv- 
ice at  the  end  of  the  war  with  an  enviable 
reputation. 

It  was  nearly  eleven  o'clock  when  Gener- 
al Grant  heard  a  second  time  the  signal 
guns  of  Lord  Comwallis.  Boom  I  Boom  I 
The  first  ^intb  he  knew  well  enough  they 
were  intended  for  De  Heister.  This  time 
he  knew  as  well  that  they  wero  meant  for 
him.  He  had  Just  been  re-enforced  by  two 
fresh  regiments  from  ^e  fleet,  and  with 
their  arrival  his  period  of  inaction  ceased. 
Pushing  rapidly  ^ward,  Colonel  Atlee  and 
his  faithful  skirmishers  to  the  number  of 
835  were  soon  killed  or  made  prisoners. 
The  Connecticut  regiment  of  Colonel  Hunt- 
ington fared  little  or  no  better.  And  in- 
most simultaneously  with  the  fierce  onset 
on  Stirling's  fhmt  the  Hessians  came  stream- 
ing in  upon  his  left  along  the  hills,  and 
Comwallis,  whom  he  imagined  to  be  far 
away  in  ^Flatbush,  came  hurrying  down 
upon  his  rear,  seizing  the  Junction  of  the 
Porte  and  Gowanus  roads,  and  pushing  on  a 
little  beyond  this  point,  as  feur  as  the  old 
Cortelyou  house,  which  stood  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  Gowanus  Boad,  a  few  hundred 
feet  from  the  creek,  with  which  its  original 
owner,  Nicholas  Vechte,  had  connected  it 
by  a  canal,  which  he  found  a  great  conven- 
ience, but  which  proved  very  inconvenient 
on  the  27th  of  August,  1776.  The  situation 
was  terrible,  but  Stirling  did  not  lose  in 
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any  least  degree  his  self-posseesioD.  His 
titular  lordship  might  be  denied  him  by  En- 
glish peers,  but  be  would  prore  this  day 
that  he  was  one  of  nature's  noblemen.  He 
saw  that  if  be  could  not  drive  Comwallis 
back  beyond  the  Porte  Road,  or  at  least 
hold  him  where  he  was,  his  whole  command 
would  suffer  death  or  capture.  He  resolved 
upon  a  costly  sacrifice,  if  haply  one  more 
costly  might  be  prevented.  Changing  bis 
front,  and  taking  with  him  less  than  300 
of  the  Maryland  regiment,  be  ordered  the 
remainder  of  it  and  all  his  other  troops  to 
retreat  across  the  marsh  and  creek,  which 
the  rising  tide  was  making  every  moment 
less  and  less  passable.  He  knew  the  quality 
of  the  young  men  whom  he  had  chosen  for 
a  perilous  duty.  They  were  indeed  young, 
hardly  more  than  boys,  sons  of  the  ^'  first 
families"  of  Maryland,  bright  ardent  spirits, 
eager  to  do  something  for  liberty;  eager 
too  to  win  distinction  for  themselves  and 
for  their  beloved  State. 

Stirling  invited  them  to  no  hardship 
which  he  did  not  mean  to  share.  Taking 
his  place  at  their  head,  he  led  them  rapidly 
along  the  Gowanus  Road,  which  made  quite 


a  sharp  bend  three  or  fonr  hundred  yards 
from  the  Cortelyou  house,  and  till  they 
reached  this  point  the  steep  road-side  with 
its  brambly  hedge  concealed  them  from  the 
enemy.  Turning  this  bend,  they  came  at 
once  Upon  their  advanced  guard,  and  with 
impetuous  eonrage  drove  them  back  upon 
the  house.  Whereupon  Comwallis  brought 
two  field-pieces  into  position  at  the  oomer 
of  the  house,  fh>m  whose  doors  and  windows 
his  grenadiers  poured  a  steady  fire,  while 
from  the  a4j*cent  hills  the  Hessian  rifle- 
men sent  many  a  messenger  of  deaths  The 
slender  column  was  lessened  every  second. 
At  last  it  halted,  closed  up  its  ranks  as  the 
field-pieces  thinned  them  out  with  grape 
and  canister,  stood  for  a  moment,  and  then 
sullenly  withdrew  beyond  the  bend  in  the 
road. 

Looking  across  the  marshes  and  the  mill- 
dams,  Stirling  saw  hundreds  of  his  men  in 
full  retreat.  Once  more  he  called  upon  the 
remnant  of  his  chosen  band  to  intmpoee 
themselves  between  these  frigitires  and  the 
advancing  foe;  once  more  he  found  them 
ready ;  once  more,  turning  the  bend,  they 
encountered  the  same  drei^ul  Gie  of  rifles, 
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muaketry,  and  cannon ;  once  more  they  drove 
back  the  advanced  guard,  quite  to  the  house 
this  time,  reached  the  house  themselves, 
drove  the  gunners  from  their  pieces,  seized 
them  for  a  moment,  and  then  reeled  again 
under  the  incessant  firing  from  the  house, 
and  again  slowly  retreated.  Again,  again, 
and  yet  again,  this  little  band  of  heroes, 
smaller  every  time,  rallied  around  their  lead- 
er, and  returned  with  him 

•*  iDtb  the  jawB  of  death. 
Into  the  mooth  of  hell.'* 

After  the  fifth  encounter  there  were  too  few 
remaining  to  make  another  rally  j[K>ssible, 
and,  indeed,  it  was  not  needed.  The  vicari- 
ous sacrifice  had  done  its  work.  The  fugi- 
tives had  nearly  aU  escaped.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty-six  killed,  wounded,  and  missing 
were  reported  by  the  colonel  of  the  regi- 
ment. Apparently  the  prisoners  were  few. 
Of  the  whole  number  the  tradition  is  that 
nearly  all  were  killed  outright  or  pierced 
with  mortal  wounds.  Considering  what  the 
prisoners  were  obliged  to  suffer,  the  fortune 
of  the  dead  was  happiest.  Their  mangled 
forms  were  gathered  up  by  friendly  hands, 
and  laid  to  rest  under  a  little  mound,  which, 
only  a  few  years  ago,  was  visible  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Seventh  Street  and  Third  Avenue. 
Now,  by  the  grading  of  these  streets,  it  has 
been  hidden.  But  the  old  Cortelyou  house, 
which  still  stands  at  the  junction  of  Third 
Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  is  a  rude  and  crum- 
bling monument,  better  than  any  that  could 
be  cast  in  bronse  or  carved  in  marble,  of  the 
heroism  that  swayed  back  and  forth  before 
its  venerable  walls  on  that  eventful  day. 
A  feeble  remnant  of  the  regiment  struggled 
across  the  creek,  bearing  their  tattered  col- 
ors with  them.  Stirling,  unable  to  do  more, 
but  disdaining  to  i^urrender  to  an  English 
officer,  spurred  away  across  the  hills  until 
he  found  De  Heister,  and  to  him  he  gave 
his  sword.  Taken  on  board  the  fleet,  he 
found  Sullivan  already  there. 

And  so  the  battle  ended  ere  yet  it  was 
high  noon.  Four  or  five  thousand  men  had 
been  surrounded  by  four  times  as  many  of 
the  enemy.  More  than  a  thousand  had  been 
made  prisoners;  the  dead  were  more  than 
these.  In  his  officii^  report  General  Howe 
estimates  the  total  loss  of  the  Americans  at 
3300.  Washington's  figures  are  very  differ- 
ent from  these,  and,  it  is  generally  conceded, 
much  less  accurate,  though  Howe's  exceed 
the  truth.  His  own  losses  he  returned  as 
367  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  They 
were  probably  much  greater. 

That  the  result  was  not  still  more  disas- 
trous, the  thanks  of  the  Americans  were  due 
to  General  Howe  rather  than  to  any  of  their 
own  generals.  He  it  was,  mindful^  it  has 
been'  suggested,  of  his  terrible  experience 
at  Bunker  Hill,  who  held  in  leash  his  gen- 
erals, Robertson  and  Yanghan,  who  were 


intensely  eager  to  carry  the  fortifications 
by  assault  while  the  battle  on  the  Flatbush 
Heights  was  still  progressing.  Indeed,  Col- 
onel Stuart,  with  the  Thirty-second  Regu- 
lars, without  waiting  fbr  orders,  made  a  sud- 
den rush  across  the  open  fields  before  Fort 
Putnam,  and  was  close  upon  the  parapet, 
when  he  was  ordered  back.  Had  Howe  but 
given  the  word,  it  would,  no  doubt,  have 
been  an  easy  matter  at  this  juncture  to  car- 
ry the  works  by  an  impetuous  assault.  But 
few  troops  were  left  at  this  time  in  the  in- 
trenchments,  and  those  that  were  left  were 


MTATUS  or  ttKMUUL  «LOVSB.* 

not  to  be  relied  upon.  The  detachments 
ordered  over  from  New  York  had  not  yet 
arrived.  When,  a  few  days  later,  Howe 
came  into  possession  of  the  works,  as  if  they 
were  a  witness  against  him,  he  ordered  them 
to  be  at  once  obliterated,  and  others  of  a 
more  scientific  and  formidable  character  to 
be  erected  in  their  place. 

The  space  inclosed  by  the  original  fortifi- 
cations must  have  presented  a  more  unique 
appearance  the  night  after  the  battle  than 
at  any  other  time  in  its  history,  but  an  ap- 
pearance as  melancholy  as  it  was  unique. 


*  Tbis  vtatne  standi  in  Commonwealth  Avenne, 
BottoD— the  gift  of  JobD  T.  Bead  to  that  city. 
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As  the  day  closed  there  fell  a  drenching 
shower,  increasing  in  no  small  degree  the 
general  discomfort.  Few  of  the  soldiers  had 
tents  or  barracks.  The  patriotic  inhabit- 
ants of  the  outlying  farms,  who  had  soaght 
the  lines  on  the  landing  of  the  British,  hud- 
dled about  their  wagons  and  such  household 
stuff  as  they  had  brought  along  with  them. 
From  1200  to  1500  head  of  cattle,  that  had 
been  driven  in  to  prevent  their  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  invaders,  roamed  about  the 
camp  hungry  and  soared,  making  night  hide- 
ous with  their  bellowing.  The  vague  ter- 
rors of  the  night  at  length  gave  place  to  the 
more  definite  apprehensions  of  another  day. 
A  thick  mist  clung  to  the  landscape,  through 
which,  at  four  o'clock,  came  Washington  to 
cheer  up  his  shattered  and  dispirited  bat- 
talions. A  little  later  Shoe's  and  Magaw's 
Pennsylvania  regiments  came  over,  and  Col- 
onel Glover's  regiment  of  Marblehead  fisher- 
men, trimly  dressed  in  navy  blue  and  wear- 
ing sailors'  jackets.  These  new  arrivals 
were  greeted  with  a  shout  of  welcome  as 
they  marched  along  to  take  their  stations 
on  the  low  ground  between  Fort  Putnam 
and  the  WaUabout.  There  were  now  9000 
troops  in  the  intrenchments.  As  the  mist 
cleared  away  a  little,  it  revealed  a  force  of 
20,000  redcoats  and  Hessians  stationed  along 
the  hills  and  undulating  fields  facing  the 


fortifications.  A  heavy  rain  set  in,  filling 
the  trenches  waist-deep  with  water,  soaking 
to  their  skin  the  new-comers,  who  had  no 
tents  provided  for  them,  but  doing  some 
good  service  in  keeping  the  enemy  in  their 
tents  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  they 
appeared  and  began  to  throw  up  intrench- 
ments 500  yards  away.  There  was  some 
skirmishing  during  the  day,  but  the  most 
tragical  event  was  far  away  in  Jamaica  vil- 
lage, where  Nathaniel  Woodhull,  a  provin- 
cifld  general,  who  had  been  president  the 
year  before  of  the  New  York  Provincial  Con- 
gress, was  made  a  prisoner.  Commimded 
to  say  "^God  save  the  king,"  he  said  *^  God 
save  us  *all,"  whereupon  Oliver  De  Laneey, 
a  partisan  trooper,  or  some  creature  of  his, 
proceeded  to  slash  him  with  his  sabre  on 
his  head  and  arms.  Mortally  wounded,  he 
was  taken  to  the  little  church  through 
whose  broad  aisle  had  galloped  the  adven- 
turous youth  one  Sunday  morning.  The 
church  was  filled  with  other  prisoners,  patri- 
ots whom  De  Lancey's  partisans  had  offi- 
ciously arrested.  A  venerable  fHend,  Elder 
Bay  lis,  did  his  best  to  comfort  them.  Later, 
General  Woodhull  was  taken  to  the  little 
Dutch  church  in  New  Utrecht,  used  as  a 
prison ;  when  dying,  to  a  house  close  by, 
which  has  disappeared  since  1850,  when  it 
was  nearly  two  hundred  years  old.  The 
life  of  Woodhull,  always  brave  and  man- 

:    ly  and  efficient,  was  the  most  precious 
euicrifice  Long  liilMtd  could  ofTer  on  the 
liltar  of  our  liberties. 
\\hm  the  night  of  the  2Bth  shut  iti, 

,    WasHtigt'OB  waa  apparently  distermiiied 
to  risk  another  eoatli£;t  on  Long  IftltLiid. 

I    Btit  the  inortiing  of  th^  2Uth  revealed, 

I    through  tho  dense  fog  that  infolded  the 
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loiiBly  with  the  towering  form  of  Waehing- 
toiiy  who  stood  beaide  Mm  all  night  long. 
It  was  a  piece  of  aingolar  good  fortnne  that 
brought  the  two  together  at  thia  critical 
Jonoture.  Without  Jost  such  a  body  of  men 
as  Glover  had  at  his  command,  the  retreat 
would  have  been  absolutely  impossible.  It 
A  great  number  of  row-boats  and  Lrequired  skillful  oarsmen  and  men  long  used 

to  handling  the  tiller  to  contend  successfol- 
ly  with  wind  and  tide — to  row  and  steer 
9000  men,  with  field  artillery,  much  heavy 
ordnance,  provisions,  ammunition,  horses, 
and  camp  equipage,  across  East  River  in  a 
single  night,  enveloped  as  it  was  in  fog  for 
nearly  half  the  time.  Washington  never 
forgot  the  service  rendered  him  by  Glover 
and  his  men  at  the  most  critical  moment 
of  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 

The  intense  darkness  of  the  night  helped 
to  conceal  the  movement  from  the  enemy, 
but  added  to  the  inevitable  confusion,  and 
increased  the  difficulties  of  the  embarkation. 
For  several  hours  the  wind  and  tide  were 
both  unfavorable,  and  only  the  row-boats 
could  be  used.    Later,  the  wind  changed  to 


opposing  armies  all  day  long,  a  redoubt  in 
process  of  construction  near  the  present 
Junction  of  De  Kalb  and  Clinton  avenues, 
a  point  already  spoken  of  as  overlooking 
Fort  Putnam,  the  highest  point  in  the 
American  line.  Washington's  resolve  was 
at  once  taken.  He  must  evacuate  Long 
Island. 

barges,  with  some  sail -boats,  had  been 
brought  together  on  the  New  York  side,  as 
if  with  the  intention  of  carrying  over  fresh 
detachments  from  New  York  city.  Only  a 
few  leading  officers  were  intrusted  with 
the  secret.  Colonel  Glover's  regiment  of 
mariners  had  been  busy  all  day  long  col- 
lecting every  available  means  of  transpor- 
tation. As  soon  as  it  was  daii^  the  first 
troops  were  sent  over.  Colonel  Glover,  a 
man  whose  modesty  alone  had  prevented 
his  name  from  being  among  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  with  his  great  townsman's, 
Elbridge  Gerry,  whose  bosom-friend  he  was, 
took  his  position  near  the  ferry  stairs  to 
superintend  the  embarkation.  His  humble 
atature  must  have  contrasted  almost  ridicu- 
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the  right  qQarter,  and  the  saij-boats  came 
into  play.  At  two  o'clock  a  heavy  fog  set 
in,  and  lengthened  out  the  night  an  hour 
or  two  beyond  its  ordinary  boand.  The 
leaat-disciplined  troops  were  taken  over  first 
— the  Pennsylvania  regiments  of  Colonels 
Handy  Shoe,  and  Magaw,  the  Delawares,  and 
the  brave  remnant  of  the  Marylanders  be- 
ing reserved  until  the  last;  There  was  all 
manner  of  marching  and  countermarching 
to  deceive  the  men  in  regard  to  what  was 
going  on.  The  most  critical  moment  was 
when  General  Mifflin,  having  received  mis- 
taken orders,  came  marching  down  to  the 
ferry  with  all  the  troops  that  had  been  left 
in  the  intrenohments.  For  a  moment  there 
were  sharp  words  between  Washington  and 
Mifflin;  then  the  brave  Pennsylvanian  led 
his  men  back  to  the  intrenchments,  there  to 
await  the  proper  time  for  their  departure. 
The  last  boats  were  still  upon  the  river,  one 
of  them  bearing  Washington,  who  had  not 
slept,  and  had  hardly  been  out  of  the  saddle, 
for  forty-eight  hours,  when  a  detachment  of 
the  British  were  seen  clambering  over  the 
intrenchmentSi  Well  might  General  Greene 
write,  ^^  Considering  the  difficulties,  the  re- 
treat from  Long  Island  was  the  best  effect- 
ed I  ever  read  or  heard  of." 

But  it  was  only  because  the  Hessians 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  English  lan- 
guage that  it  was  not  the  most  sangui- 
nary and  disastrous  retreat  imaginable ;  for 
scarcely  had  it  begun  ere  a  Tory  wife,  living 
within  the  lines  and  near  the  ferry,  whose 
husband,  John  Rapalye,  had  suffered  much 
indignity  at  the  hands  of  his  Whig  neigh- 
bors, sent  off  a  negro  slave  to  inform  Gener- 
al Howe  of  the  fact.  Thus  would  her  many 
wrongs,  she  thought,  and  especially  her  pain- 
ful separation  from  her  husband,  be  splen- 
didly avenged.  Escaping  through  the  Amer- 
ican lines,  the  negro  fell  in  with  a  oomi>any 
of  Hessians,  and  told  them  his  story.  They, 
unable  to  understand  him,  locked  him  up  till 
morning,  and  with  him  his  precious  secret. 
Jn  paying  our  Centennial  debts,  let  us  not 
forget  how  much  we  owe  to  their  stupidity. 

A  sadder  tragedy  than  the  battle  of  Long^ 
Island  is  associated  with  the  history  of 


Brooklyn  subsequent  to  that  event — a  trag- 
edy of  many  years'  duration.  It  is  the  trag- 
edy of  the  Wallabout  prison-ships,  relat^ 
to  the  Revolutionary  war  as  the  prison-pens 
of  Libby  and  Andersonville  to  the  late  ciWT 
war.  On  the  20th  of  October,  1776,  the 
Whithyy  a  large  transjiort,  anchored  in  the 
Wallabout,  and  was  soon  filled  with  prison- 
ers. From  year  to  year,  as  the  war  dragged 
on,  many  other  ships  were  detailed  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  their  names,  StromhoHj 
Scfn-piofif  EunteTf  Falmouthf  Schddif  and  Cl^de, 
became  synonyms  for  all  the  horrors  that 
confinement  and  bad  air,  bad  water,  scanty 
and  poor  provisions,  could  accumulate  on 
the  devoted  heads  of  the  unfortunate  pris- 
oners. The  old  Jersey  J  oftener  called  ^  the 
Hell,"  became  in  later  times  the  type  and 
synonym  of  the  whole  fearful  company  of 
hulks,  of  which  she  was  the  largest,  and  on 
that  account,  if  on  no  other,  the  most  honi- 
ble.  More  than  a  thousand  prisoners  were 
sometimes  living,  or  rather  dying,  on  board 
of  her  at  a  time.  The  sufferings  of  these 
prisoners  were  no  more  terrible  than  their 
courage  was  simple  and  sublime.  When 
death  had  terminated  their  sufferings,  they 
were  buried  in  the  light  sandy  soil  around 
the  basin,  in  such  shallow  graves  that  the 
storms  and  tides  soon  brought  their  skele- 
tons to  light.  The  sun  bleached  them  and 
the  waves  hustled  them  about  until  1866, 
when  some  of  them  were  gathered  up  and 
placed,  with  most  bombastic  and  ridiculous 
ceremonies,  it  must  be  allowed,  in  a  queer 
structure  near  the  Navy-yard,  built  as  a 
tomb  and  monument  by  the  Tammany  So- 
ciety of  New  York.  This  structure  going  to 
decay,  after  a  good  deal  of  agitation  an  act 
of  the  State  Legislature  was  procured  ap- 
propriating $7500  to  build  upon  Fort  Greene 
a  tomb,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  one  day  be 
surmounted  by  a  monument.  Within  this 
handsome  tomb  the  precious  bones  now  rest 
from  all  their  wanderings — among  them,  it 
is  easy  to  believe,  the  bones  of  many  a  pa- 
triot whose  living  feet  once  trod  the  place 
where  now  he  lies,  and  who  went  forth  from 
it  to  battle,  one  refulgent  August  mofming, 
frdl  of  high  hope  and  eager  expectation. 


•<AM«v.** 
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A  SENTIMENTAL  JOURNEY  TO 
THE  JORDAN. 

IN  order  to  go  from  Jemsalem  to  the  Jor- 
dan, it  is  neoeesary  to  have  an  escort  of 
Arabs,  to  whose  chief  a  certain  snm  is  paid 
for  protection.  As  the  price  of  such  an  es- 
cort is  rather  oneroos  for  one  person,  par- 
ties are  often  made  up  in  Jemsalem  to  share 
it,  as  well  as  to  have  the  pleasore  of  travel- 
ing with  compuiy.  While  exploring  the 
hills  of  Jodflea,  I  met  ui  American  family, 
who  invited  me  under  these  conditions  to 
Join  them  in  their  ezcnrsion  to  the  place 
above  mentioned.  The  invitation  came  aft- 
er several  days'  sight-seeing  together  in  the 
Holy  City,  and  was  at  once  accepted. 

I  shall  call  the  family  by  the  name  of 
Bromly,  in  order  not  to  scale  the  walls  of 
private  life.  It  consisted  of  Mr.  Bromly, 
wife,  and  daughter  Helen,  and  they  were 
accompanied  by  an  Egyptian  dragoman  and 
a  courier  whom  they  had  engaged  in  Malta. 

Mr.  Bromly  was  one  of  those  whom  it  is 
now  the  fashion  to  hold  up  before  the  youth 
of  the  t^untry  for  emulation :  he  had  made 
money,  and  his  views  of  life  were  what  is 
called  practical.  Twenty  years  of  close  un- 
ion with  her  partner  in  the  struggle  for 
money  had  made  of  his  wife  a  pale  reflec- 
tion of  her  husband.  By  one  of  those  com- 
pensations which  nature  occasionally  fUr- 
nishes,  the  daughter  was  diflferent  from  her 
parents  in  almost  every  respect.  She  had 
the  beauty  which  is  one  of  the  national  dow- 
ries of  the  American  woman  when  young, 
and  she  had  enjoyed  social  and  educational 
advantages  which  had  been  denied  to  the 
parents,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  case  in 
all  new,  progressive  countries.  The  devel- 
opment of  grace  and  perfection  in  this  hand- 
some young  woman  was  regarded,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  with  parental  admiration. 
She  was  the  realization  of  their  dream.  The 
grubbing  for  money  had  been  the  work  of 
their  lives,  and  she  was  their  pleasure. 
Hence  was  she  somewhat  spoiled :  it  could 
hardly  be  otherwise. 

Early  in  the  morning,  as  the  first  rays 
of  the  Syrian  sun  gilded  the  dome  of  the 
Mbsque  of  Omar,  we  passed  out  of  the  gate 
of  St.  Stephen,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jeru- 
salem, on  horseback,  followed  by  the  mules 
with  the  tents  and  the  luggage,  accompa- 
nied by  the  escort  of  six  Aitkhk,  As  we 
left  the  city,  and  were  winding  around  the 
shoulder  of  Mount  Olivet,  Clarkson,  the 
courier,  rode  up  to  me  to  make  inquiries 
about  the  safety  of  the  Journey  and  other 
matters  connected  therewith,  knowing  that 
I  had  had  some  experience  in  that  way,  and 
as  he  did  so,  his  eye  turned  on  Miss  Bromly 
with  a  certiUn  degree  of  solicitude. 

I  rode  in  front  of  the  little  caravan  with 
Miss  Bromly.  In  a  short  time  the  reserve 
( broken,  and  we  Had  many  things  to  say 


concerning  the  scenes*  through  which  we 
were  passing.  After  the  mid-day  lunch  in 
the  chalky  diffs  of  the  rapid  descent  of  the 
mountain,  we  all  felt  as  if  we  had  known 
each  other  for  a  long  time,  three  hours  in  a 
tent  being  equivalent  to  three  weeks  of  or- 
dinary lifb  in  promoting  intimacy.  As  we 
descended  the  natural  stairway  of  rock, 
Claikson  was  sent  ahead  to  secure  the  best 
camping  ground  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Jordan,  and  he  left  us  with  apparent  reluc- 
tance. 

Arriving  at  the  Jordan,  Miss  Bromly,  hav- 
ing brought  a  bathing  costume  with  her, 
appeared  in  it  on  the  shore  of  the  stroam 
with  the  matter-of-course  air  that  she  might 
have  shown  at  Brighton  or  Newport,  and 
ran  into  the  water  at  the*  place  whero  John 
is  believed  to  have  baptized  the  multitudes 
who  came  down  from  Jerusalem  and  Gali- 
lee. The  current  was  rapid,  and  some  anx- 
iety was  manifested  by  Mrs.  Bromly  as  her 
daughter  waded  into  the  water.  The  cou- 
rier, however,  stood  near  the  edge  of  the 
stream  in  a  careless  attitude ;  but  his  eye 
was  not  in  harmony  with  his  lounging  man- 
ner, and  betrayed  a  resolution  to  Jump  in 
case  of  danger.  As  I  walked  near  him,  I 
saw  that  he  was  endeavoring  to  repress  the 
appearance  of  solicitude  which  he  felt.  This 
was  not  natural  in  a  courier,  and  I  observed 
him.  Why  a  man  in  his  station  should  take 
riuch  an  unusual  interest  in  one  of  his  trav- 
elers was  a  question  which  began  to  excite 
my  curiosity. 

As  we  stood  looking  at  the  swimmer  play- 
ing in  the  water,  I  observed  to  Mrs.  Bromly . 
that  her  daughter  wi^  in  good  spirits,  which 
started  the  maternal  tongue,  and  before  long 
I  was  made  acquainted  with  a  portion  of 
the  daughter's  history.  It  appeared  that 
Helen  had  obeyed  that  impulsion  which  is 
common  to  all  peoples,  ages,  and  climes.  She 
had  fallen  in  love,  and  with  a  good-for-noth- 
ing artist  in  the  Latin  Quarter  who  lived 
from  hand  to  mouth.  They  had  had  some 
trouble  in  estranging  her  from  the  young 
man,  but  finally  succeeded,  and  at  the  time 
^he  was  talking  seemed  to  have  entirely  got- 
ten over  the  episode. 

<<What  was  the  name  of  this  presuming 
painter  f 

"  Bromly— Charles  Bromly." 

"  A  relative  of  yours  f ' 

<<  Not  in  the  least." 

**  I  have  a  theory,  Mrs.  Bromly." 

"What  is  it  r 

''  That  the  same  name  was  the  starting- 
point  of  interest  between  them.  People  id- 
ways  take  unusual  interest  in  those  bear- 
ing the  same  name  as  themselves.  And  the 
painte]s-4id  he  seem  to  get  over  it  as  easily 
as  your  daughter  f 

''No;  he  persevered  for  some  time,  but 
we  finally  shook  him  by  taking  this  voy- 
age to  the  Jordan."  ^^  ^ 
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Here  it  is  hardly  neeessaiy  to  observe 
that  Mrs.  Bromly's  life  had  been  passed 
rather  in  acquiring  riches  than  the  niceties 
of  her  native  tongne.  While  this  conversa- 
tion was  taking  place,  the  eyes  of  the  con- 
rier  were  looking  at  the  radiant  face  of  the 
swimmer  with  a  reflected  radiance ;  that  is, 
she  was  indifferent  toward  him,  i^parently 
not  even  taking  cognizance  of  his  presence. 
Bat  this  was  not  the  case  with  him :  he  was 
absorbed.  There  was  in  his  face  something 
that  should  not  be  found  in  that  of  a  conrier 
when  contemplating  his  mistress,  even  in  the 
opinion  of  the  democracy  of  America.  The 
blood  seemed  to  tingle  pleasantly  under  his 
swarthy  skin,  and  his  eyes  to  caress  with  ad- 
miration.   I  said  to  myself,  This  is  as  plain 


"  I  don't  take  much  stock  in  that  kind  of 
thing,"  observed  Mr.  Bromly;  "but  I  should 
like  to  know  how  much  Herod  gave  Cleo- 
patra an  acre  for  the  land  lying  round  here. 
Not  much,  I  reckon." 

"But  it  was  very  fertile  in  old  days. 
The  Knights  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  owned 
it  once,  and  they  derived  ftom  it  princely 
revenues." 

"It  don't  look  so,"  said  Mr.Bramly;  "atill, 
with  irrigation,  something  might  be  done 
with  it." 

The  talk  was  interrupted  by  a  little 
scream  from  Mrs.  Bromly.  We  turned  quick- 
ly, and  saw  Miss  &K>nily  borne  away  by  the 
rapid  current,  and  the  courier  swimming 
swiftly  after  her.    I  pulled  off  my  ooat  and 


BK  HAD  OAUORT  BBS,  AMD  WAB  PVLLIMO  TOK  THV  8BOSB.'' 


as  a  pikestaff  as  far  as  the  courier  is  con- 
cerned, but  the  cause  of  it  is  evidently  not 
aware  of  the  effect  of  her  charms.  The  par- 
ents were  also  evidently  in  the  same  igno- 
rance. Then  came  the  thought  whether  it 
was  not  my  duty  to  apprise  the  parents  of 
my  knowledge,  which  was  followed  by  an- 
other thought,  that  it  was  none  of  my  busi- 
ness— to  meddle  is  to  get  into  trouble. 
Here,  considering  the  subject  disposed  of, 
I  turned  to  Mr.  Bromly. 

"Observe  the  wren  on  the  thorn  bush; 
there,  too,  is  the  nightingale  of  the  desert 
singing  in  the  branches  of  the  tamarisk 
overhanging  the  stream.  I  wonder  if  it 
sung  its  song  when  John  stood  there  in 
the  water  as  it  does  now  t" 


plunged  in  too,  but  by  the  time  I  had  got- 
.ten  well  into  the  stream,  he  had  caught  her, 
and  was  pulling  for  the  shore.  I  reached 
them  while  they  were  still  in  deep  water, 
and  assisted  in  getting  the  young  woman  to 
the  land. 

She  did  not  faint  nor  show  any  sign  of 
weakness,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  she 
would  have  reached  the  shore  unaided,  al- 
though it  would  have  taken  a  little  longer. 

"It  was  not  worth  while  getting  your- 
selves wet,"  said  she,  pluokily  shaking  her- 
self like  a  water-dog. 

The  courier  was  more  frightened  than  she, 
but  soon  recovered  his  self-possession. 

"  That  courier  is  first-class,"  said  Bromly. 
"I  shall  give  him  a  liberal  haokahUkJ* 
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^^Tet,"  added  Miss  Helen,  «<he  is  an  ex- 
cellent fellow,  and  ought  to  have  a  nice 
present.'' 

I  looked  into  the  calm  eyes  of  her  who 
said  this,  and  saw  that  she  saw  nothing  hnt 
what  her  parents  saw ;  it  was  simply  a  sen- 
timent of  gratitude  for  a  personal  serrioe 
rendered  hy  a  subordinate. 

The  courier  hurried  off  to  his  tent  to  take 
off  his  wet  clothing,  and  ftve  minutes  aller, 
as  I  was  passing  it,  it  occurred  to  me  that  I 
had  some  trivial  order  to  give,  and  I  stepped 
in  to  see  him.  Here  a  revelation  awaited 
me.  He  was  Just  putting  on  a  dry  under- 
garment, which  he  hurriedly  adjusted  as  he 
saw  me.  But  I  caught  sight  of  what  he 
strove  to  hide,  which  was  the  4iff«'once  be- 
tween the  color  of  the  skin  on  his  hands 
and  £sce  and  that  of  his  body.  In  a  word, 
the  complexion  of  his  body  was  that  of  a 
blonde,  while  that  of  his  face  and  hands  was 
as  dark  as  an  Arab's. 

"  I  have  seen  it,"  said  I,  looking  him  in 
the  eye. 

<'  Seen  what  f  said  he,  striving  to  get  his 
eyes  away  from  mine. 

<<The  difference  between  your  body  and 
your  face." 

**l  am  mudi  sunburned — traveling  in 
Egypt,  you  know." 

**1  do  not  believe  the  sun  has  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  it." 

My  liMe  was  probably  skeptical,  for  he 
did  not  attempt  to  re-affirm  his  sttflement 
of  the  effect  of  the  Egyptian  sun. 

^Come,"  said  I,  **  what  does  this  masquer- 
ading mean  f" 

He  at  length  made  his  confession.  He 
was,  as  the  reader  probably  suspects,  the 
Bohemian  painter  of  whom  Mis.  Bromly  had 
spoken  to  me.  After  being  discarded,  he 
f^irilowed  the  family  to  Malta,  where  he  dis- 
guised* in  the  costume  he  then  wore,  and 
presented  himself  as  a  courier,  and  was  en- 
gaged because  ^  he  spoke  En^ish  so  plain- 
ty."  Under  his  black  locks  he  showed  me 
a  closely  cropped  blonde  head.  So  far  the 
fomily  had  not  an  idea  of  his  identity,  not 
even  Miss  Helen. 

When  he  said  this,  I  told  him  that  I  was 
inclined  to  think  that  she  did  not  k>ve  him, 
as  true  love  is  said  to  penetrate  all  dis- 
guises. 

<"  Alas !"  said  he,  «I  am  afraid  myself  that 
she  does  not  return  my  affection." 

''But  when  you  were  together  in  Paria, 
did  she  not  manifest  in  some  way — ^ 

**  She  aoeorded  me  a  preference,  and  that 
was  alL  She  never  told  me  that  she  loved 
me."    This  was  said  rueAilly. 

**  Well,  what  do  you  propose  to  dof"  said 
I,  taking  a  common-sense  view  of  the  affair. 

"  All  that  I  propose  is  to  be  near  to  her. 
I  don't  go  beyond  that." 

After  which  he  conjured  me  to  silence, 
which  I  promised  for  the  time  being,  re- 


serving to  myself  the  right  to  speak  when  I 
thought  it*  was  my  duty  to  do  so. 

The- next  day  we  made  an  excursion  over 
the  burning  plain  of  about  an  hour  to  the 
Arab  viUage  of  El  Riha,  which  stands  on  the 
site  of  ancient  Jericho.  On  our  way  thither 
the  courier  rode  up  several  times  to  explain 
the  route,  and  we  sOon  reached  the  place, 
consisting  of  a  score  or  two  of  mud  huts, 
oovered  with  corn-stalk  roofr,  the  whole 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  brush  and  stones. 
Of  the  famous ''  City  of  the  Palms,"  only  one  . 
tree  remained,  like  the  last  rose  of  summer. 
Indeed,  this  was  the  only  palm-tree  to  be 
seen  on  the  plains. 

''  There  were  once  beautifhl  avenues  lined 
with  sycamore  and  palm  trees  and  palaces," 
said  the  courier,  **  on  the  ground  over  which 
we  are  walking.  There  was  here,  too,  a  great 
circus  for  gladiatorial  combats.  Herod  dwelt 
here  after  being  driven  out  of  Jerusalem. 
The  theologians  have  made  it  out  that  his 
lifb  was  one  of  constant  palu  and  remorse 
while  he  lived  in  Jericho,  but  the  probabil- 
ities are  that  he  led  a  rather  pleasant  one, 
after  the  Boman  uid  Hellenic  manner." 

**  First-class,  our  courier  is,"  said  Bromly 
to  his  wife. 

''The  end  was  sad," continued  the  couri- 
er. ''Contentions  arose  before  his  death, 
and  as  he  died  he  already  saw  the  scramble 
for  his  i>ossessions.  The  sterile  plains  which 
you  see  around  you  were  once  fertile  gar- 
dens, belonging  to  a  woman  who  was  much 
loved." 

"  And  she  was — "  asked  Helen. 

"Cleopatra.  Antony  gave  her  these  gar- 
dens. His  was  a  noble  heart,  whose  affec- 
tion was  not  requited,  lor  she  never  loved 
him  as  he  loved  her." 

"Clarkson,  yon  speak  foelingly  on  the 
subject,"  observed  Helen,  with  Uie  faint- 
est bit  of  acidity  in  her  speech. 

"  How  do  you  come  to  know  these  things, 
Clarkson  f '  asked  Bromly. 

"  Picked  them  up  fh>m  travelers.  In  my 
business,  you  know,  I  hear  them  talk  a  good 


"  And,  Clarkson,"  pursued  Bromly,  **  what 
do  you  say  to  the  blowing  of  that  horn  which 
overthrew  the  walls  of  Jericho  f " 

"I  simply  say,"  answered  the  courier, 
"  that  it  is  the  greatest  blow  on  record." 

"  I  have  a  suspi€i<m  that  Clarkson  is  not 
OTthodox,"  said  Helen* 

"  I  am — at  least  in  one  particular." 

"Pray  what  is  that r 

"I  shall  tell  you  another  time,  Hiss 
Bromly." 

"  Ah !  you  make  a  secret  of  it.  Pray  do 
not  let  us  violate  your  confidence." 

"  I  shaU  teU  it  to  you  alone.  Miss  Bromly." 

"Clarkson,  you  are  presuming  too  much 
on  my  good  nature.  Let  me  inform  you,  if 
you  do  not  know  it,  that  a  lady  has  no  secrets 
with  a  person  in  your  station.  Jjcam,  Clark- 
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son,  if  yon  are  ignorant  of  it,  that  a  conrier 
is  simply  a — conrier." 

After  this  rebnke  Clarkson  subsided  into 
silence,  and  a  throng  of  men,  women,  and 
children  came  out  of  the  brush  and  stone 
walls  and  surrounded  us,  begging  for  haok- 
Bhish.  We  scattered  some  Turkish  coins 
among  them,  and  at  length  got  away. 

As  we  rode  back  to  our  camp  there  was- 
probably  remorse  in  the  breast  of  Miss  Brom- 
ly  for  her  harsh  treatment  of  the  courier, 
sinco^  she  invited  him  to  ride  up  alongside 
and  hold  an  umbrella  over  her  head  against 
the  sun.  He  availed  himself  of  the  invita- 
tion with  alacrity,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say,  and  thus  coupled,  became  radiant  dar- 
ing the  rest  of  the  ride  back. 

On  getting  back  from  the  excursion  to  £1 
Riha,  I  took  a  little  stroll  with  Miss  Bromly 
along  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  while  wait- 
ing dinner.  As  she  threw  twigs  into  the 
stream,  the  conversation  turned  Parisward, 
and  I  asked  if  she  had  ever  known  a  young 
painter  there  called  Bromly,  a  namesake  of 
hers. 

'<  What  Bromly  r  asked  she,  with  an  un- 
changed face. 

*'  Charles  Bromly,  an  American." 

'^  Charles  Bromly,"  she  repeated,  as  if  try- 
ing to  recollect  the  name.  "  He  lived  in  the 
Latin  Quarter,  did  he  not  f " 

"He  did." 

"Oh  yes,  I  knew  him." 

"  What  did  you  think  of  him  f 


"I  thought  he  was  a  nice  young  man. 
How  muddy  the  water  is !  I  wonder  if  it 
is  always  as  muddy  as  this  f" 

As  she  said  this,  her  face  bore  the  calm  of 
innocence,  and  I  felt  that  the  young  man 
must  be  laboring  under  a  strange  delusion. 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  it  is  always  mere  or  less 
muddy.  Did  you  not  leave  Paris  with  a 
strong  regret  f" 

"  Not  only  a  strong  regret,  but  half  a  doa- 
en  of  them,"  answered  she,  with  vivacity. 
"  First,  there  was  my  dress-maker — ^I  parted 
from  htm  with  a  pang;  second,  there  was 
my  modiste — ^that  was  pang  number  two; 
the  opera,  three;  Fran9ai8,  four;  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  five.  Let  me  see,  what  was 
my  sixth  pang  f  Ah,  yes,  our  snug  little  din- 
ners where  we  lived  in  the  Champs  filys^es." 

As  we  returned  to  the  tent,  I  observed, 
"Then  your  heart  did  not  call  you  back 
when  you  left  Paris  f" 

"Why,  a  few 'minutes  ago  I  enumerated 
half  a  dozen  calls,  since  you  seemed  so  de- 
sirous of  knowing.  Do  you  smell  the  fiUrff 
Is  it  not  good  f" 

When  we  reached  the  tent  the  dragoman 
told  us  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bromly  were  wait- 
ing for  us,  and  we  sat  down  to  dinner,  served 
by  the  dragoman  and  the  oook.  The  cou- 
rier came  in,  and  also  endeavored  to  assist 
at  table.  He  waited  on  Miss  Bromly  espe- 
cially, changing  her  plate  and  offering  her 
food  until  it  appeared  to  annoy  her,  for  she 
said, "  Clarkson,  you  have  too  much  seal." 
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The  oooiiery  however,  oontiuned  to  move 
aboot  her  with  invitations  to  eat  of  this 
and  that,  when  she  said,  somewhat  sharply, 

"Clarkson,  yon  are  a  good  courier,  but 
yon  are  too  officious.  Restrain  yonr  a^or. 
I  fancy  yon  have  an  idea  that  yon  saved  my 
life  in  the  Jordan  yesterday,  and  that  I  am 
henceforth  in  some  sense  to  be  under  yonr 
protection.  If  you  entertain  such  an  Idea, 
yon  will  do  well  to  banish  it  at  once.  Yon 
did  not  save  my  lifo— -I  wish  that  distinctly 
understood — ^fbr  I  could  easily  have  gotten 
to  the  shore  unaided,  for  I  am  a  fiir  swim- 
mer. Glarlcson,  you  will  please  retire,  for  I 
think  we  can  finish  this  dinner  without  any 
ftirther  assistance  from  you.'' 

Clarkson  bit  his  lip,  bowed  in  silence, 
and  went  out,  when  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brom* 
ly  observed  .to  their  daughter  that  she  was 
unnecessarilysevere  with  the  courier.  Half 
an  hour  aflerward  we  sat  outside  of  the 
tent,  Bromly  and  myself  smoking,  when 
Hiss  Helen,  seeing  the  courier  a  little  dis- 
tance oflf,  called  him.  When  he  came  near, 
she  took  her  father's  cigar-case  and  offered 
him  a  cigar,  which  he  accepted,  still  mffled, 
though  pleased.  This  was  the  peace-ofier- 
ing  for  the  hostilities  over  the  dinner.  Not 
wishing,  probably,  to  subject  himself  to  the 
chances  of  another  rebuff,  he  moved  off  after 
lighting  his  cigar.  Then,  during  the  course 
of  the  evening,  she  asked  him  to  do  some- 
thing almost  menial,  which  destroyed  the 
effect  of  the  pacific  cigar. 

I  found  the  courier  chafing  and  waiting 
for  me  in  my  tent. 

**  This  is  a  dog's  life,"  said  he,  doggedly. 

*'  Of  your  own  choosing,"  I  added.  **  Yon 
can  change  it  whenever  yon  like." 

**  She  did  not  blow  hot  and  cold  this  way, 
half  a  dozen  times  in  a  day,  in  Paris." 

**  Since  you  refer  to  that,"  said  I, ''  let  me 
ask  you  seriously  if  you  don't  think  your 
imagination  has  given  a  color  to  your  re- 
lations with  Miss  Bromly  in  that  town  that 
they  in  reality  did  not  possess  f 

''We  were  intimate,"  answered  he,  ''and 
she  appeared  to  like  me.  All  the  ordinary 
signs  pointed  that  way — I  can  say  no  more 
than  that.  You  must  understand  how  I 
fed,  and  that  I  can  not  exaggerate  in  a 
matter  of  such  delicacy  as  this." 

"  But  when  I  talked  to  her  to-day  about 
you,  she  did  not  seem  to  feel  any  attachment 
for  you ;  indeed,  she  appeared  at  first  to  have 
some  difficulty  in  recollecting  yonr  name." 

"She  is  fall  of/netM,"  returned  he.  "You 
don't  know  her,  and  she  has  been  simply 
playing  the  comedian  with  you." 

"  You  think  she  has  no  idea  that  you  are 
under  that  disguise  f " 

"None  whatever." 

In  the  evening  the  Arabs  came  from  £1 
Riha  to  give  a  "  fantasia."  Tha  nasal  voices 
of  these  dark  people  and  a  string  instrument 
of  primitive  fashion  furnished  the  music  for 


the  dance  which  some  of  them  performed  be- 
fore us.  It  was  the  same  old  two-four  time, 
with  the  refrains  of  "  triU-la-la-la,"  famiUar 
to  the  ears  of  most  travelers  in  the  East. 
There  was  the  same  woman's  dance,  whose 
features  most  readers  have  learned  through 
description — the  twisting  and  posturing  of 
the  body  on  almost  stationary  feet,  the  gest- 
ures in  graceful  curves,  and  the  waving  of 
the  scarf. 

The  Syrian  moon  shone  down  on  the  camp 
with  a  Inrightness  unknown  to  the  Western 
world  as  the  group  sat  and  talked  with  an 
expansion  they  would  not  have  displayed 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  It  ran  into 
the  groove  about  handsome  women  and  de- 
sirable men. 

'*  Well,"  said  I,  "Miss  Bromly,  I  suppose 
you  have  made  up  your  mind  about  the  type 
of  man  you  admire  f 

"I  have.  He  is  dark,  slight,  and  rather 
under  the  middle  height." 

The  whilom  Charles  Bromly  was  light, 
strong,  and  above  the  middle  height. 

"  He  is  a  man  of  a  positive  nature,  who 
looks  at  the  practical  side  of  life.  Not  one 
of  those  passionate  people  who  devote  them- 
selves to  an  art  and  talk  of  nothing  else. 
And  of  all  professions,  I  think  that  of  paint- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  and 
precarious.    My  type  is  not  a  painter." 

A  shade  of  sorrow  passed  over  the  face  of 
the  listening  courier.  Mr.  Bromly  commend- 
ed his  daughter  for  her  opinion  as  to  the 
man  most  entitled  to  admiration,  whom  he 
designated  in  his  more  homely  tongue  as  a 
"  square  man."  As  to  Mrs.  Bromly,  could 
she  have  given  expression  to  an  opinion 
without  a  breach  of  domestic  propriety,  she, 
like  the  dutifrd  wife  that  she  was,  would 
have  probably  found  the  virtues  of  the  per- 
fect man  united  in  her  husband. 

Miss  Bromly's  snubbing  of  the  courier  was 
carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the  parents 
told  her  that  they  would  no  longer  submit 
to  it,  and  they  peremptorily  commanded  her 
to  tnat  him  who  had  been  subjected  to  her 
tyranny  with  a  consideration  due  to  him  as 
well  as  herselfl 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  f  asked  the 
daughter. 

"Be  kind  to  him,"  said  the  parents,  in 
chorus.     "  We  insist  upon  it." 

"  Well,  since  you  insist  on  it,  I  shalL"  The 
courier  was  near  at  hand.  She  called  him. 
"  Please  come  here,  Clarkson ;  I  wish  to  speak 
to  you  in  presence  of  father  and  mother." 

The  comrier,  surprised,  stood  before  her. 

"  My  parents  think  I  should  make  amends 
to  you  for  past  cruelties,  and  I  agree  with 
them." 

The  courier  began  stammering. 

"  My  parents  are  under  the  impression,'^ 
continued  she, "  that  I  dislike  you,  but  I  am 
going  to  prove  to  them  that  they  are  mis- 
taken.   "Die  fact  is,  Clarkson,  I  like  you. 
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Indeed,  I  think  I  may  ventare  to  say  that  I 
love  you." 

''Now  yon  are  going  too  far  the  other 
way,"  burst  out  Bromly. 

''  There  is  a  happy  medium  of  propriety 
in  all  things,  Helen,"  added  the  mother. 

''You  had  better  modify  that  speech, 
daughter,"  urged  the  father,  "or  Clarkson 
may  presume  on  it." 

"  I  expect  him  to  do  so." 

"Confound  itt  you  donH  propose  to  fiill 
in  love  with  a  courier,  I  hope,"  said  the  ex- 
cited father. 

"No,  father." 

"What  do  you  mean,  then,  by  telling 
Clariison  that  yon  love  him  f  ' 

"  Clarkson  is  not  a  courier." 

"What  is  he,  then f 

"  I  shall  show  you."  • 

And  going  toward  the  courier,  she  said 
to  him,  "  Permit  me  to  take  some  liberties 
with  your  toilet."  Saying  thi^  she  lifted 
the  black  wig  from  the  courier's  head — he 
the  picture  of  astonishment— -and  turning 
to  her  parents,  remarked,  "  You  see  there  is 
something  else  than  a  courier  under  Idiat." 

"  Then  you  knew  who  I  was  f  asked  the 
beaming  man  thus  uncovered. 

"  From  the  first  day  we  engaged  you  in 
Malta." 

"Then  my  acting  was  that  of  a  novice 
compared  to  yours,  Helen." 

"Oh,  I  think  you  did  tiie  courier 'very 
well,  considering  that  you  had  such  an  ex- 
acting mistress." 


There  was  immediate  protest  from  the 
patents.  They  would  never  permit  such  a 
man  to  address  their  daughter.  They  ac- 
cused him  of  taking  a  base  advantage  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  their  Helen.  They 
fumed  with  anger.  And  the  cause  of  their 
wrathful  indignation  looked  as  if  he  began 
to  lose  heart  at  the  formidable  opposition 
displayed. 

.  "  Let  the  storm  blow  over,"  was  the  judi- 
cious counsel  of  the  young  woman. 

Had  they  been  like  the  stubborn  oak'  in 
La  Fonti^ine's  fiEible,  they  would  have  been 
uprooted  by  the  storm,  but,  like  the  lithe 
and  cunning  reed,  they  bent  before  it. 

The  irate  father  said  that  he  had  already 
selected  a  loan  of  might  and  money  to  be 
her  husband,  with  whom  her  lifio  was  to  be 
passed  in  mundane  splendor*  .At  this  she 
picked  np  an  apple  of  Sodom  which  had 
fallen  from  a  tree  near  by,  and  said, 

"Then  my  life  would  be  like  this— beau- 
tiful,, perhaps,  without,  but  containing  only 
ashes  and  bitterness  within." 

That  evening,  as  th^  wended  their  way 
up  the  Mar  Saba  Valley,  and  the  setting  sun 
threw  his  rays  across  the  Judiean  hiUs  and 
gilded  the  top  of  the  Moab  mountains,  peace 
was  restored,  and  the  parents  became  par- 
tially reconciled  to  the  painter.  The  young 
twain  made  the  most  of  this  relenting,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  infer  from  it  that  the 
journey  to  the  Jordan  was  only  the  fint 
stage  to  the  long  and  hi^ipy  one  of  a  lilb- 
time. 
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ON  A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  AUTHOR  OP  "RAB  AND  HIS  FRIENDS." 


JUUM   UBOWM,  ▲DTUOB  OF  **%AU  AKD  HIS  rBlXMM.' 


HsBB*8  a  f«oe  without  a  furrow — 
John  Brown's,  of  Edinboro* : 
Dodor  John,  his  cronies  call  him. 
Oh,  let  nothing  ill  befall  him, 
Nothing  cross  his  open  door 
But  what  bounteous  fortunes  pour! 

Ckxnel  a  health  to  that  John  Brown 
WIm\  in  Edinboro*  town, 
^raotfcea  for  evenr  body, 
V^  or  fM  pay.    There's  no  shoddy 
Ia  y»  •lmBg4lii0  oondHion, 
Wb.  ift  MHil  '^m  pood  iihyiidan.'* 


Oire  another  stalwart  health 

To  him  who  does  grand  thhigs  by  stealth; 

Him  you'll  nerer  &d  a-«leeping 

When  there's  Want  or  Sorrow  weeping: 

When  there's  **  something  to  be  done," 

Straight  to  Rudand  Street  folks  run. 

Here's  a  forehead  without  frown, 
ggned  and  countersigned  John  Brown, 
\niat  a  bndn!  itself s  a  bumper: 
Did  you  ever  see  a  plumper, 
One  more  full  of  strength  and  Idndneti, 
One  for  faults  more  prone  to  blindness, 
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Written  bo  with  love  all  over, 
Like  a  hillock  thick  with  clover, 
Likd  that  dome,  when  GhriBtmas  oomee, 
Stuffed  with  ererlasting  plums? 


Here's  John  Brown  engraved  before  ye: 
Here's  a  head  that  tells  a  story! 
Spectacles  on  nose — d'ye  mind  'em? — 
And  a  pair  of  eyes  behind  'em 
Throw  such  light  on  this  old  planet^ 
All  your  Tyndalls  could  not  span  it 


Comet  a  route  to  Doctor  John, 
Including  Jock,  his  brawny  son. 
Including  every  dog  he  owns. 
And  dear  old  Rab^Heaven  keep  kU  bones! 
For,  when  the  Doctor's  sight  grows  dark. 
That  dog  will  give  a  kindly  bark, 
And  lift  his  h^  once  more  to  feel 
A  friendly  arm  around  him  steal, 
And  though  in  ghost-land,  far  away. 
Where  dogs  (who  knows?)  are  all  at  play, 
Will  start  to  hear  his  Scottish  name, 
And  lick  the  hand  that  gave  him  fame. 
Jahss  T.  Fielob. 


MODERN  DWELLINGS:   THEIR  CONSTRUCTION,  DECORATION, 

AND  FURNITURE. 

Bt   H.  HUDSON   HOLLY. 

uniform  height  with   the 
mantel.     There  is  a  cer- 
tain advantage  in  this,  as 
it  seems  to  cany  out  the 
wainscoting,   and,  indeed, 
may  be  made  a  part  of  it. 
The  objection  that  I  find  to 
this,  however,  is  that  such 
an  alignment  seems  to  give 
an  appearance  of  stiffness 
to  the  room,  which  is  much 
relieved  by  some  of  the  fur- 
niture running  a  foot  or  two 
higher.     If  glass  doors  are 
used,  we  think  the  squares 
had  better  be  small,  and 
when  made  of  thick  glaas, 
they  are  greatly  improved 
by    beveling.      Much    ex- 
pense may  be  spared,  how- 
ever, and  an  agreeable  ef- 
fect produced,  by  curtains. 
In  fact,  a  compromise  might 
be  made  between  the  glaaa 
and  the  curtains,  as  shown 
in  our  illustration,  by  which 
means  the  more  valuable 
books  may  be  locked  up, 
while  the  plaiuer  kind,  or 
works  of  reference,  are  pro- 
tected behind  the  drapeiy. 
I  have  stated  that  the  windows  in  tiie 
library  shonld  be  generally  opposite  the 
fire-place,  that  the  light  may  be  at  the  back 
of  the  occupant  while  sitting  before  the  fire. 
In  the  illustration  Fig.  2,  however,  there  is 
a  slight  deviation  from  thia,  as,  it  will  be 
observed,  at  the  left  a  smi^  bay-window 
containing  a  plant  cabinet  is  arranged,  but 
the  glass,  being  in  the  depth  of  the  recess, 
is  mostly  screened  from  the  reader  by  the 
projecting  chimney.     Should  a  greater  de- 
gree of  shade  be  required,  the  slidhig  curtain 
beneath  the  transom  may  prove  efiectuaL 

These  bay-windows  often  have  a  most 
pleasing  effect,  making  a  cozy  comer,  where 
plants  and  birds  may  be  cherished  as  an  oc- 
casional relief  to  our  literax^^Jabors.  ^There 
Digitized  by  CjOOQIC 
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IV.— FURNITURE. 

OUTSIDE  the  dining-room,  perhaps  the 
most  conspicuous  piece  of  furniture  is 
the  book-case,  which  I  have  attempted  to 
illnstrate  in  Fig.  1.  There  are  several  re- 
quirements connected  with  this  that  are 
frequently  lost  sight  of.  First,  in  regard  to 
height.  The  old  book-cases,  running  eight 
feet  high,  the  upper  shelves  of  which  could 
not  be  reached  without  a  step-ladder,  have 
mostly  gone  out  of  date,  and  are  substituted 
by  those  of  a  more  convenient  height.  It 
Is  obvious  that  this,  at  leaet,  is  a  favorable 
change,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  use  the 
top  for  bronzes  and  other  ornaments,  leav- 
ing the  wall  space  above  finee  for  pictures. 
Some  eveu  go  so  far  as  to  keep  the  top  of 
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18  a  decorated  panel  introdnoed  in  the  wain- 
scot, and  the  upper  part  of  the  sash  is  illn- 
minated  with  stained  glass,  giving  the  whole 
a  very  attractive  appearance. 

Another  ohject  of  interest  in  this  room  is 
the  hooded  chimney-piece,  which  is  entirely 
constructed  of  light 
freestone,  termina- 
ting with  a  carved 
bracket,  on  which 
may  be  displayed 
some  of  the  coarser 
specimens  of  pottery ; 
the  ftner  kinds,  being 
nearer  the  eye,  are 
also  rendered  more 
accessible  for  clean- 
ing. 

The  book- case  is 
somewhat  in  charac- 
ter with  that  of  Fig.  1, 
but,  instead  of  being 
inclosed  with  doors, 
has  simply  a  border 
of  leather  secured 
with  silver  nails 
along  the  shelves, 
dropping  Just  far 
enough  below  the 
tops  of  the  books 
to  exclude  the  dust. 
The  whole  is  strong- 


ly marked  with  the  Queen  Anne  feeling,  al- 
though the  mantel  partakes  some^at  of 
the  Elizabethan  period. 

Perliaps  the  piece  of  furniture  which  has 
undergone  the  least  reform  is  the  piano. 
Here  the  bow-legs,  veneer,  and  polish  seem 
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never  to  have  been  qnestioned,  and  the  bar- 
renness of  design  in  this  article  of  manufac- 
ture is  patent  from  the  fact  that,  bad  as  it 
is,  the  makers  all  seem  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  they  must  continue  in  the 
same  groove,  as  scarcely  one  has 
ever  attempted  any  thing  better. 
Whether  square  or  upright,  grand 
or  concert,  all,  both  in  this  country 
and  Europe,  look  as  if  run  in  the 
same  mould.  It  seems  strange 
that  a  science  so  nearly  allied  to 
art  should  be  so  utterly  indifferent 
to  »sthetic  considerations.  Music 
has  always  been  accepted  as  one 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  surely  the  sis- 
ter arts  should  be  associated  with 
her.  While  painting  and  sculpture 
are  thus  uniting  and  endeavoring 
to  create  harmony  and  union,  mu- 
sic, which  is  the  soul  of  harmo- 
ny, obstinately  and  inconsistently 
stands  aXoot 

In  Fig.  3  I  have  prepared  a  de- 


sign for  an  upright  piano  intended  to  be 
inlaid  of  woods  of  different  color,  the  centre 
medallion  being  taken  from  a  design  of  Mr. 
J.  Moyr  Smith. 

Fig.  4  shows  an  English  design  of  a  grand 
piano,  which  I  think  exhibits  some  very 
beautiful  detail.  There  is  an  objection  to 
the  music  stool  on  account  of  the  legs  be- 
ing curved  across  the  grain,  and  oonse- 
quently  weak ;  and  the  music  stand  seems 
to  be  equally  objectionable  on  the  grounds 
of  the  evident  inconvenience  of  putting  in 
the  books. 

Fig.  5  I  think  an  improvement,  for  there 
the  books  can  be  more  easily  adjusted,  and 
also  can  be  protected  by  lock  and  key. 

There  is  a  very  simple  and  economical 
method  of  decorating  our  rooms  by  the  in- 
troduction of  plants  and  vines.  By  this  I 
do  not  mean  that  we  must  have  an  elab- 
orate conservatory,  or  even  a  collection  of 
plants  in  a  bay-window,  but  in  certain 
nooks,  which  seem  impossible  to  fbmish,  a 
healthy  plant  has  often  a  finer  effect  than 
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showy  fnmitnre  or  oostlj  hang^gB.  The 
mde  contrivanoe  formerly  used  for  this  pur- 
pose is  now  superseded  by  an 
artistic  ^wer  stand  of  wood  or 
metal,  the  sides  being  filled  in 
with  illuminated  tile,  as  illus- 
trated in  Fig.  6,  which  is  similar 
to  that  shown  in  the  library. 
The  top  of  this  is  lined  with 
zinc,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
water  dripping  through,  and  is 
capable  of  holding  some  half  a 
dozen  pots.  These  vases  are 
often  ornamental — frequently 
of  faience  or  mi^olica — and  may 
be  either  grouped  or  placed  in 
single  stands. 

Fig.  7  shows  a  single  vase  and 
stand,  which  is  the  same  as  that 
shown  in  the  dining-room  inte- 
rior (Fig.  8). 

Fig.  9  represents  a  group  of 
bedroom  furniture  of  medieval 
design,  commonly  known  in  this 
country  as  the  Eastlake  style, 
and  recommends  itself  by  its 
simplicity  and  honest  treat- 
ment. 

Fig.  10  shows  a  dressing-table 
of  the  Queen  Anne  period,  while 
Figs.  11  and  12  are  wash-stand 
and  commode  of  the  same  school. 

Fig.  13  is  a  hanging  cabinet 
similar  to  the  one  in  the  library 
(Fig.  2). 

One  great  diflSeulty  in  the  way 
of  the  desired  reform  is  that  the 
public  do  not  know  where  to 


find  such  furniture.  Purchasers  usuaUy  go 
to  a  fashionable  dealer,  and  are  compelled 
to  choose  from  what  they  see  before  them. 
It  is  true  that  one  or  two  of  our  furniture 
makers  have  attempted  to  offer  something 
better  in  the  way  of  design,  and  with  con- 
siderable success  and  profit.  But  their  great 
mistake  is  that,  knowing  they  have  the  mo- 
nopoly, they  make  their  prices  so  high  that 
few  can  afford  to  deal  with  them,  thus  con- 
fining the  exercise  of  good  taste  within  very 
narrow  limits.  There  is  really  no  reason 
why  this  furniture  should  be  more  expen- 
sive than  any  other;  and  that  the  uphol- 
sterers of  a  superior  order  should  debase  art 
to  that  extent  as  to  make  it  serve  sordid  and 
mercenary  motives  only,  is  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  artists.  They  should  rather  emu- 
late the  inventors  of  this  style,  and  follow 
their  art  otm  amorej  and  in  this  way,  by  edu- 
cating the  people,  the  harvest  would  be  all 
the  more  abundant  in  the  end.  When  you 
wish  any  thing  new  of  this  kind,  they  will 
usually  prepare  a  design,  and  with  it  submit 
a  price;  but  should  you  ask  to  retain  the 
drawing  in  order  to  get  further  estimates, 
yon  are  promptly  refused  the  privilege  by 
the  statement  that  they  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  allowing  other  manufiicturers  to  profit  by 
their  brains.     One  is  therefore  compelled 
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either  to  take  an  inferior  design  from  an- 
other establishment  or  pay  the  price  of  the 
original  estimate,  exorbitant  as  it  may  be. 
There  is  a  simple  remedy  for  all  this,  which 
I  have  fonnd  very  effective.  After  the  honse 
is  completed,  instead  of  abandoning  yonr 
architect  and  submitting  yourself  to  the 
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tender  mercies  of  an  npholstererf  let  htm 
who  has  thns  far  given  satisfaction  prepare 
the  designs  for  fnmitnre  also.  He  will  be 
able  not  only  to  give  yon  drawings  from 
which  yon  may  obtain  several  estimaten, 
thereby  gaining  the  advantage  of  competi- 
tion, but  if  he  be  possessed  of  ability,  he 
will  accommodate  its 
style  in  a  manner  har- 
monious with  the  rest 
of  the  building. 

In  regard  to  textile 
arts  we  have  been  as 
far  behind  as  in  other 
matters  of  household 
use.  Carpets  especial- 
ly have  been  the  hHe 
noire  of  the  advocates 
of  reform.  Garlands  of 
flowers  or  geometrical 
patterns  regularly  dis- 
posed, with  loud  and 
tawdry  colors,  seem  to 
the  tyro  the  embodi- 
ment of  artistic  i>ei£»o- 
tion.  In  his  eyes  noth- 
ing appears  beantifnl 
unless  repeated  lif^t 
and  left,  backward  «|id 
forward,  the  sama  ar- 
erlastiDg  pattern,  o^ 
vying  those  of  •  i«i^ 
centkaleidoaeoptf,  ^la 
whole  oaxpel  teob^r — * 
with  that  iMM* 
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oiBion,  line  for  line,  spot  for  spot,  as  if  the 
designer  imagined  that,  should  he  be  detect- 
ed in  not  having  his  spaces  mathematically 
correct,  his  artistic  reputation  would  be  for- 
eyer  blasted. 

The  fabrics  of  the  East  are  greatly  ad- 
mired by  connoisseurs  for  the  graceful  har- 
mony with  which  their  colors  are  blended. 
This  school  is  as  much  at  variance  with  rigid 
uniformity  as  Occidental  taste  has  been  in  its 
favor.  They  simply  preserve  a  general  reg- 
ularity of  purpose  in  their  design,  but  their 
whole  system  of  ornamentation  seems  to  be 
absolutely  careless.  (See  Fig.  14.)  Their  col- 
ors in  the  centre  are  usually  unpronounced, 
while  the  borders  are  of  the  richest  hues. 
Still  there  is  no  occasion  for  employing  rugs 
from  Persia  or  carpets  from  Turkey,  as  the 
English  and  some  of  the  French  productions 
have  so  improved  in  the  last  few  years  that 
some  very  artistic  fabrics  may  be  found  at 
our  first-class  dealers'.  Perhaps  the  safest 
pattern  to  select  is  the  diaper,  or  that  that 
we  have  already  described  in  our  article  on 
paper-hanging, known  as  the  ''all-over" pat- 
tern ;  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  prevailing 
tint  of  the  carpet  should  be  in  contrast,  rath- 
er than  repeat  that  of  the  wall-paper.  Ev- 
ery description  of  shaded  ornament  should 
be  sternly  banished  from  our  floors.  The 
borders  may  be  emphasized  with  brilliant 
hues,  to  which  the  carpet,  being  of  neutral 
color,  will  be  subordinate.  As  wall-paper 
should  act  as  a  background  to  pictures,  so 
should  the  carpet  be  made  to  perform  the 


same  service  to  the  fur- 
niture. 

When  I  speak  of  bor- 
ders, I  do  not  mean  that 
they  should  invariably 
hug  the  surbase  of  the 
room.  Floors  may  be 
treated  far  more  effect- 
ively if  a  portion  of  the 
wood  be  left  to  show, 
for  the  custom  of  tor- 
turing our  carpets  to 
fit  into  every  nook  and 
comer,  so  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  change 
them  around  or  use 
for  another  apartment 
without  serious  altera- 
tion, is  only  tolerated 
from  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  so  universal. 
If,  therefore,  a  border 
of  inlaid  wood — say,  a 
foot  or  eighteen  inches 
wide  —  be  carried  en- 
tirely around  the  room, 
the  carpet  may  be  made 
to  cover  the  remain- 
der of  the  floor  with 
little  deviation  from 
the  square.  If  we  can 
afford  it,  let  us  treat  the  floor  entirely  in  par- 
quetry, and  be  satisfied  with  simple  rugs. 
If,  however,  our  means  are  such  that  we  can 
have  no  more  than  the  ordinary  pine  floor- 
ing, an  excellent  substitute  may  be  had  in 
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staining ;  and  if  rags  are  too  expensive,  the 
same  effect  may  be  prodaced  by  a  plain  car- 
pet with  bright  border,  made  simply  to  cover 
the  centre  of  the  apartment. 

A  room  can  hardly  be  considered  furnish- 
ed without  drapery  of  some  description.  It 
may  be  applied  to  doors,  dressers,  or  as  ta- 
ble-covers. The  most  natural  place  for  this 
seems  to  be  the  window.  Indeed,  its  origin 
was  probably  dne  to  the  need  of  it  there, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  off  those  draughts 
which  found  their  way  through  the  imper- 
fectly fitting  sashes,  and  the  prototype  of 
window  hangings  was  a  simple  curtain 
made  to  achieve  this  purpose.  The  nearer 
we  come  to  this  primitive  idea,  the  more 
satisfactory,  I  think,  we  shall  find  it.  The 
present  fashion  of  elaborately  dressing  our 
windows,  in  which  damask  and  lace  are  fes- 
tooned and  looped  up,  vying  in  their  full- 


ness with  a  fashionable  woman's  dress,  is 
inartistic  in  the  extreme.  These  absoid 
folds,  burdening  our  casements  and  shutting 
out  the  light,  have  a  cumbersome  appear- 
ance, while  a  little  drapery,  tastefully  ar- 
ranged, is  suggestive  of  elegance  and  grace. 

At  the  present  time,  when  our  workman- 
ship is  of  that  superior  order  as  to  exclude 
these  unwelcome  draughts,  there  is  no  prae- 
tical  necessity  for  curtains  at  all,  as  shades 
are  sufficient  to  subdue  the  light ;  and,  as  we 
have  stated  in  a  former  chapter,  if  the  win- 
dow mouldings  are  colored  darker  than  the 
walls,  and  thus  do  for  the  window  what  a 
picture-frame  does  for  the  canvas,  cortains 
seem  almost  superfluous. 

The  original  mode  of  hanging,  draperies 
was  by  rings  run  on  a  metal  rod,  over  which, 
the  more  fuUy  to  keep  out  the  draughts 
from  above,  a  slight  valance  or  canopy  was 
suspended.  These  valances,  however,  are  no 
longer  necessary,  and  had  better  be  done 
away  with  altogether.  The  metal  rod  and 
rings  may  be  somewhat  embellished,  and 
form  an  ornamental  crown  to  the  curtain, 
as  shown  in  dining-room  of  former  chapter. 
But  instead  of  adopting  this  method,  we 
have  stupidly  retained  this  now  meaning- 
less feature,  which  has  been  developed  into 
a  huge  and  useless  border  called  the  lambrt- 
quitif  surmounted  by  a  monstrous  gilt  cor^ 
nice,  covering  i^>  the  real  construction ;  and 
indeed  the  curtains  are  usually  nailed  to 
this,  rendering  it  impossible  to  ^ide  them  at 
all,  and  making  it  necessary  to  loop  them  ap 
at  the  sides.  The  edges  of  the  folds  thus 
become  prematurely  faded^  while  the  spaces 
between  might  retain  their  freshness  were 
they  not  the  natunU  receptacles  of  dust  and 
vermin. 

The  lambrequin  seems  to  be  the  favorite 
system  of  a  vicious  art,  and  is  not  only  ap- 
plied to  windows,  but  to  doors,  mantels,  and 
even  arranged  along  the  walls.  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  I  object  to  hangings  as  a 
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rule;  on  the  contrary,  I 
think,  when  properly  dis- 
posed, they  do  much  to 
relieve  the  BtiflfneBS  of  a 
room,  making  it  cozy  and 
"livahle;''  and  I  would 
not  only  advise  their  in- 
troduction in  windows, 
hut  in  niches  and  in 
place  of  sliding  doors — 
in  fact,  as  I  have  hefore 
said,  for  every  opening 
where  security  is  not  a 
consideration.  But  to 
place  them  unmeaningly 
on  walls  and  mantels, 
where  they  can  serve  no 
other  purpose  than  col- 
lecting dust,  seems  in  the 
highest  degree  ahsurd; 
and  one  would  suppose 
that  careful  housekeepers 
would  object  to  them  on 
that  account;  for  the  only 
merit  they  do  possess  is  that,  in  the  absence 
of  color,  they  sometimes  form  a  relief  to  a 
white  or  cold- tinted  waU.  These  ideas, 
which  have  been  develoiM  during  an  age 
of  perverted  taste,  are  in  a  measure  becom- 
ing reformed ;  and  when  we  are  sufficiently 
advanced  to  judge  for  ourselves  as  to  what 
is  suitable,  better  things  may  be  expected ; 
and  the  sooner  we  free  ourselves  from  the 
upholsterer's  notions  of  elegance,  the  better. 
Bilk  or  damask  we  consider  as  inappropri- 
ate for  window  hangings,  and  "  reps,''  which 
is  a  good  covering  for  furniture,  should  not 
be  employed  for  curtains.  There  is  an  arti- 
cle of  German  manufacture,ealled  "  cotelan," 
which  is  a  mixture  of  silk,  wool,  and  cotton, 
and  when  artistically  de- 
BigTu  il  forms  one  of  the 
be^t  materials  for  this 
purpose.  Vertical  stripes 
should  always  be 
I  iiAoided.  Lateral 
bands,  with  zigzag 
borders  top  and 
bottom,  may  be 
used  with  ad- 
vantage, giving 
somewhat  the 
effect  of  frieze 
and  dado  to  the 
wall,  and,  like 
these  latter, 
may  be  treated 
with  any  degree 
of  elaboratioD, 
while  the  cen- 
tre, if  not  en- 
tirely plain,  is 
best  of  a  quiet 
nirming  pattern.  Some 
of  iho  English  material 
wto.  l&-.i>ooB  LOOK,     has  advanced  to  a  great 
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degree  of  perfection  within  the  last  few 
years,  and  the  most  celebrated  architects 
have  contributed  designs  for  this  purpose, 
among  whom  are  Blomfield,  Godwin,  Bur- 
gess, Eastlake,  and  Talbert.  Mr.  Talbert 
seems  to  excel  in  his  appreciation  of  the 
loom,  and  his  designs  are  exceedingly  satis- 
factory, as  evidenced  in  some  of  the  fabrics 
manufactured  by  Cowlishaw,  Nicol,  and  Co., 
of  Manchester,  whose  superior  goods  are  be- 
coming widely  known  both  in  this  country 
and  on  the  Continent.  Jute,  for  a  cheap  ar- 
ticle, has  proved  an  excellent  material  for 
hangings.  Another  stuff,  made  of  raw  silk 
and  cotton,  not  only  wean  well  and  retains 
its  color,  but  Has  a  great  advantage  over 
W00I9  as  it  is  not  liable  to  moths. 

Cretonne,  a  very  satisfactory  material  for 
bedrooms,  may  be  much  improved  by  the 
introduction  of  a  plain  centre.  Whit«  cot- 
ton would  be,  of  course,  too  violent  a  con- 
trast ;  but  cream  or  amber,  perhaps  resem- 
bling most  the  shade  of  unbleached  muslin 
— which,  indeed,  need  not  be  despised — 
would  produce  the  most  harmonious  result. 

Owing  to  the  cumbersome  manner  in 
which  bed -curtains  were  formerly  hung, 
that  ancient  custom  has  been  almost  entire- 
ly abandoned.  The  traditioual  four-poster, 
with  its  massive  cornice  and  musty  hang- 
ings, originated,  like  the  window-curtains, 
in  the  necessity  of  keeping  off  the  draughts. 
Their  use  is  now  no  longer  necessary,  yet  in 
an  aesthetic  point  of  view  there  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  in  their  favor ;  and  Fig.  15 
offers  a  suggestion  by  which  they  mfty  be 
hung  in  a  lighter  and  more  graceful  manner. 

Metal,  if  artistically  wrought,  may  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  adornment  of  our 
dwellings,  but  heretofore  its  designers  ap- 
pear to  have  been  utterly  devoid  of  artistic 
ideas.   It  is  important  that  the  work  should 
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be  consistent  with  the  material  in  which  it 
is  execated.  Models  are  not  unfrequently 
prepared  for  cast  iron  which  should  have 
been  for  wronght,  evidenced  by  those  dis- 
tinctive features  which  conld  only  fitly  be- 
long to  the  latter.  By  this  the  anthors 
e\  ince  that  spirit  of  imitation  which  is  the 
most  subtle  enemy  of  true  art,  and  which 
should  be  eradicated  before  the  first  step 
toward  reform  can  be  taken.  It  is  the  height 
of  folly  to  keep  on  casting 
and  recasting  the  wretch- 
ed forms,  unworthy  the 
name  of  designs,  which 
i     L_^-,.  unfortunately  crowd  our 

n^^^'  foundries,  and  then,  per- 

R^Hl^  .  i   haps,  add  insult  to  injury 

(^ I  ^y  painting  and  sanding 

%  f  these  horrors  to  imitate 

^L  Jf    stone.     We  will  not  here 

^^^^^^  speak  of  iron  for  external 
use,  but  mptal  work  for  in- 
teriors is  greatly  in  need 
of  reform.  Hitherto  it 
seems  to  have  been  hidden  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, perhaps  on  account  of  the  realization 
of  its  ugliness.  Locks,  for  instance,  instead 
of  being  in  sight,  are  buried  in  the  wood- 
work, cutting  away  the  material,  and  there- 
by lessening  its  strength. 

Now  the  ancient  idea  of  a  lock  was  to 
display  it,  which  was  quite  appropriate,  as 
locks  were  made  artistically  ornamental,  as 
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shown  in  Fig.  16.  Here  the  metal 
face  not  only  api>ears,  but  is  elon- 
gated, in  order  to  serve  the  ad- 
ditional purpose  of  finger-plate. 
Fig.  17  represents  a  drawer  lock 
where  the  entire  face  is  display- 
edy  to  which  is  also  attached  the 
handle.  Fig.  18  represents  a  small 
drawer  handle,  and  Fig.  19  a  door 
bolt,  all  of  which  have  their  faces 
displayed  and  ornamented. 

The  old  system  of  embellishing 
the  hinge  and  making  it  appear  a 
constructive  feature  of  the  door 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  lost 
sight  of  in  these  days  of  modem 
deception,  and  now  the  most  ordi- 
nary notion  of  construction  appears  to  par- 
take of  the  doctrine  of  Talleyrand,  that  "lan- 
guage was  made  to  conceal  our  thoughts." 
The  present  aim  is  to  bury  the  hinge,  which 
has  degenerated  into  the  flimsy  expedient 
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of  what  is  known  as  the  **  butt.''  Fig.  20  is 
a  design  for  a  metal  hinge  intended  to  ex- 
tend the  entire  width  of  the  door.  This  dif- 
fers materially  from  the  old  hinges  as  seen 
on  church  doors  (see  Fig.  21),  which,  however 
appropriate  for  ecclesiastical  furniture,  we 
think  out  of  place  in  dwellings.  Fig.  SS, 
which  serves  the  same  purpose,  is  a  lighter 
hinge,  such  as  was  used  in  the  days  of  the 
Georges. 

If  some  of  our  readers  will  take  the  trouble 
to  visit  the  buildings  erected  by  the  British 
government  on  the  Centennial  grounds  at 
Philadelphia,  they  will  discover  how  much 
this  honest  treatment  is  regarded  in  En- 
gland. Even  the  nail  heads,  instead  of  be- 
ing concealed  with  putty  and  paint,  are  ex- 
posed to  view  and  ornamented,  and  we  must 
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folly  concnr  with  many  of  our  friends  who 
have  Yisited  this  bnilding,  that  if  some  of 
our  conn try-honses  were  bnilt  after  this  mod- 
elj  a  Tast  improvement  wonld  be  the  result. 

P^baps  the  most  prominent  piece  of  met- 
al-work seen  in  our  rooms  is  the  chandelier. 
The  various  devices  used  to  torture  this  ma- 
terial into  outrageous  forms,  without  taste 
or  method,  are  commendable  only  for  the  ver- 
satility of  genius  which  originates  such  de- 
signs, and  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  absence 
of  all  art  in  their  production.  That  thinness 
which  is  one  of  the  legitimate  conditions 
tor  be  observed  in  the  artistic  treatment  of 
this  material  seems  utterly  lost  sight  of,  and 
heavy  castings,  apparently  strong  enough 
for  an  anchor  of  a  seventy-four,  are  continu- 
ally produced.  To  invest  metal  with  forms 
wlUch  might  as  well  be  executed  in  stone  or 
wood  is  equally  absurd ;  and  some  went  so 
far  a  few  years  ago  as  to  make  gas  fixtures 
and  standards  of  these  materials.  The  idea 
that  these  are  simply  tubes  for  conveying 
gas  is  apparently  forgotten,  even  by  those 
who  are  considered  in  advance,  and  huge  ped- 
estals are  placed  on  top  of  the  stair  newels, 
which  seem  to  groan  beneath  their  weight. 

Fig.  23  shows  a  side  bracket — similar  to 
that  in  Fig.  8 — used  in  a  former  and,  we 
think,  a  better  age,  commonly  known  as  the 
''sconce.^  It  consists  of  a  sheet  of  plate- 
glass  beveled  at  the  edges,  and  set  into  a 
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very  legitimate  frame  of  brass  or  armulu, 
before  which  candles  were  generally  placed. 
Gas  Jet«  coirid  be  arranged  in  the  same  way 
and  have  an  equally  good  effect. 

Beveled  mirrors  with  metal  frames  were 
also  very  common,  but  instead  of  reaching 
from  floor  to  ceiling — as  if  intended  to  de- 
lude the  visitor  into  the  belief  that  the  re- 
flection of  the  room  was  another  apartment 
— they  were  seldom  larger  than  ordinary 
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pictures.  The  One  above  the  fire-place 
rarely  exceeded  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  in 
height,  but  extended  along  the  length  of 
the  mantel. 

The  fact  of  open  fire-places  coming  into 
vogue  again  has  revived  the  use  of  the  old 
brass  andirons  and  fender,  of  which  we  have 
recently  had  some  excellent  designs.  Wh  ile 
we  approve  of  modem  fire-dogs  and  wrought 
fenders,  for  the  rest  of  the  furniture  we  can 
not  say  so  much.  Take  the  pokor,  for  in- 
stance: nine  out  often  of  these  indispensa- 
ble articles  are  so  contrived  as  to  be  utterly 
useless.  The  top  probably  is  of  gilt,  too 
bright  to  touch,  or  with  such  protruding 
ornaments  as  to  make  them  uncomfortable 
for  the  hand ;  and  it  has  become  the  fashion 
to  ostentatiously  display  these  bright  irons 
for  ornament  only,  with  the  little  black 
poker,  carefully  concealed  from  view,  for 
use. 

Our  custom  of  having  all  the  bright  work 
at  the  fire-place,  exposed  to  the  dust  and 
smoke,  and  our  mantel  ornaments  and  fix- 
tures of  dark  bronze,  seems  Inconsistent  in 
the  extreme.  ^  i 
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PART  IIL 


WHAT  is  a  "  wrecked^'  life  f  One  wliich 
the  waves  of  inexorable  fate  have 
beaten  to  pieces,  or  one  that,  like  an  un- 
seaworthy  ship,  is  ready  to  go  down  in  any 
waters  f  What  most  destroy  usf  the  things 
we  might  well  blame  onrselves  for,  only  we 
seldom  do,  onr  follies,  blunders,  errors,  not 
counting  actual  sinsf  or  the  things  for  which 
we  can  blame  nobody  but  Providence — if 
we  dared — such  as  onr  losses  and  griefs,  our 
sicknesses  of  body  and  mind,  all  those  af- 
flictions which  we  call  'Hhe  visitation  of 
•  Godf  Ay,  and  so  they  are,  but  not  sent 
in  wrath,  or  for  ultimate  eviL  No  amount 
of  sorrow  need  make  any  human  life  harm- 
ful to  man  or  unholy  before  God,  as  a  dis- 
contented, unhappy  life  must  needs  be  un- 
holy in  the  sight  of  Him  who  in  the  mys- 
terious economy  of  the  universe  seems  to 
have  one  absolute  law — He  wastes  noth- 
ing. He  modifies,  transmutes,  substitutes, 
re-applies  material  to  new  uses ;  but  appar- 
ently by  Him  nothing  is  ever  really  lost, 
nothing  thrown  away. 

Therefore  I  incline  to  believe,  when  I  hear 
people  talking  of  a  ''wrecked''  existence, 
that  whosoever  is  to  blame,  it  is  not  Provi- 
dence. 

Nobody  could  have  applied  the  term  to 
Fortune  Williams,  looking  at  her  as  she  sat 
in  the  drawing-room  window  of  a  house  at 
Brighton,  just  where  the  gray  of  the  Espla- 
nade meets  the  green  of  the  Downs — ^a  la- 
dies' boarding-school,  where  she  had  in  her 
charge  two  pupils,  left  behind  for  the  holi- 
days, while  the  mistress  took  a  few  weeks' 
repose.  She  sat  watching  the  sea,  which 
was  very  beautiful,  as  even  the  Brighton 
sea  can  be  sometimes.  Her  eyes  were  soft 
and  calm;  her  hands  were  folded  on  her 
black  silk  dress,  her  pretty  little  tender- 
looking  hands,  unringed,  for  she  was  still 
Miss  Williams,  still  a  governess. 

But  even  at  thirty-five — and  she  had  now 
reached  that  age,  nay,  passed  it — she  was 
not  what  you  would  call  "old-maidish." 
Perhaps  because  the  motherly  instinct,  nat- 
urally very  strong  in  her,  had  developed 
more  and  more.  She  was  one  of  those  gov- 
ernesses— the  only  sort  who  ought  ever  to 
attempt  to  be  governesses — who  really  love 
children,  ay,  despite  their  naughtinesses 
and  mischievousnesses  and  worrying  ways ; 
who  feel  that,  after  all,  these  little  ones  are 
"  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  and  that  the 
task  of  educating  them  for  that  kingdom 


somehow  often  brings  us  nearer  to  it  our- 
selves. 

Her  heart,  always  tender  to  children,  had 
gone  out  to  them  more  and  more  every  year, 
especially  after  that  fatal  year  when  a  man 
took  it  and  broke  it.  No,  not  broke  it,  but 
threw  it  carelessly  away,  wounding  it  so 
sorely  that  it  never  could  be  quite  itself 
again.  But  it  was  a  true  and  warm  and 
womanly  heart  stilL 

She  had  never  heard  of  him — ^Robert  Roy 
— never  once,  in  any  way,  since  that  Sunday 
afternoon  when  he  said,  "I  will  write  to- 
morrow," and  did  not  write,  but  let  her  drop 
from  him  altogether  like  a  worthless  thing. 
Gruel,  somewhat,  even  to  a  mere  acquaint- 
ance—but to  herf 

Well,  all  was  past  and  gone,  and  the  tide 
of  years  had  flowed  over  it.  Whatever  it 
was,  a  mistake,'  a  misfortune,  or  a  wrong, 
nobody  knew  any  thing  about  it.  And  the 
wound  even  was  healed,  in  a  sort  of  a  way, 
and  chiefly  by  the  unconscious  hands  of 
these  little  "  ministering  angels,"  who  were 
angels  that  never  hurt  her,  except  by  blot- 
ting their  copy-books  or  not  learning  their 
lessons. 

I  know  it  may  sound  a  ridiculous  thing 
that  a  forlorn  governess  should  be  comfort- 
ed for  a  lost  love  by  the  love  of  children ; 
but  it  is  true  to  nature.  Women's  lives 
have  successive  phases,  each  following  the 
other  in  natural  gradation — maidenhood, 
wifehood,  motherhood :  in  not  one  of  whioh, 
ordinarily,  we  regret  the  one  before  it,  to 
which  it  is  nevertheless  impossible  to  go 
back.  But  Fortune's  life  had  had  none  of 
these,  excepting,  perhaps,  her  one  six  months' 
dream  of  love  and  spring.  That  being  over, 
she  fell  back  upon  autumn  days  and  autumn 
pleasures — which  are  very  real  pleasures, 
after  all. 

As  she  sat  with  the  two  little  girls  lean- 
ing against  her  lap— they  were  Indian  chil- 
dren, unaccustomed  to  tenderness,  and  had 
already  grown  very  fond  of  her — ^there  was 
a  look  in  her  face,  not  at  all  like  an  ancient 
maiden  or  a  governess,  but  almost  motherly. 
Tou  see  the  like  in  the  faces  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  as  the  old  monks  used  to  paint  her, 
quaint,  and  not  always  lovely,  but  never 
common  or  coarse,  and  spiritualised  by  a 
look  of  mingled  tenderness  and  sorrow  into 
something  beyond  all  beauty. 

This  woman's  face  had  it,  so  that  people 
who  had  known  Miss  Williams  as  a  girl 
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were  aetoniriied  to  find  her,  as  a  middle* 
aged  womaD,  grown  **  so  good-looking."  To 
which  one  of  her  pnpila  once  aniwered, 
naively, ''  It  is  heeanse  she  looks  so  good." 

Bnt  this  was  after  ten  years  and  more. 
Of  the  first  half  of  those  yean  the  less  that 
is  said,  the  hotter.  She  did  not  live;  she 
merely  endured  life.  Monotony  without,  a 
constant  aching  within — a  restless  gnawing 
want,  a  perpetual  expectation,  half  hope, 
half  fear ;  no  human  heing  could  hear  all 
this  without  heing  the  worse  for  it,  or  the 
hotter.  But  the  hettemess  came  afterward, 
not  at  first. 

Sometimes  her  craving  to  hear  the  small- 
est tidings  of  him,  only  if  he  were  alive  or 
dead,  grew  into  such  an  agony  that,  had  it 
not  been  for  her  entire  helplessness  in  the 
matter,  she  might  have  tried  some  means  of 
gaining  information.  But,  from  his  sudden 
change  of  plMis,  she  was  ignorant  even  of 
the  name  of  the  ship  he  had  sailed  by,  the 
firm  he  had  gone  to.  She  could  do  abso- 
lutely nothing,  and  learn  nothing.  Hers 
was  something  like  the  ^Affliction  of  Mar- 
garet,**  that  poem  of  Wordsworth's  which, 
when  her  little  pupils  recited  it — as  tbey 
often  did — ^made  her  ready  to  sob  out  loud 
from  the  pang  of  its  piteous  reality : 
*'  I  look  tor  ghosts,  bnt  none  will  force 
.  Their  way  to  me :  'tis  falsely  ssld 

Thst  there  was  erer  intercoorse 

Betwixt  the  living  and  the  dead : 
For  surely  then  I  shonid  have  sight 
Of  him  I  wait  for  day  and  night 
With  love  and  longings  infinite.  ** 

Still,  in  the  depth  of  her  heart  she  did  not 
believe  Robert  Boy  was  dead ;  for  her  fin- 
ger was  still  empty  of  that  ring — ^her  moth- 
er's ring — which  he  had  drawn  off,  promis- 
ing its  return  ''when  he  was  dead  or  she 
was  married."  This  implied  that  he  never 
meant  to  lose  sight  of  her.  Nor,  indeed, 
had  he  wished  it,  would  it  have  been  very 
difficult  to  find  her,  these  ten  years  having 
been  spent  entirely  in  one  place,  an  obscure 
Tillage  in  the  south  of  England,  where  she 
had  lived  as  governess — ^first  in  the  squire's 
frunily,  then  the  rector's.  * 

From  the  Dalziel  family,  where,  as  she 
had  said  to  Mr.  Boy,  she  hoped  to  remain 
for  yetfs,  she  had  drifted  away  almost  im- 
mediately ;  within  a  few  months.  At  Christ- 
mas old  BIrs.  Dalziel  had  suddenly  died ;  her 
son  had  returned  home,  sent  his  four  boys 
to  school  in  Qermany,  and  gone  back  again 
to  India.  There  was  now,  for  the  first  time 
for  half  a  century,  not  a  single  Dalziel  left 
in  St.  Andrews. 

But  though  all  ties  were  broken  connect- 
ing her  with  the  dear  old  city,  her  boys  still 
-wrote  to  her  now  and  then,  and  she  to  them, 
with  a  x>ersistency  for  which  her  conscience 
»mote  her  sometimes,  knowing  it  was  not 
wholly  for  their  sakM»  But  tbey  had  never 
been  near  her,  and  fte  had  little  expecta- 
tion of  seeing  any  of  them  ever  again,  since 


by  this  time  she  had  lived  long  enough  to 
find  out-  how  easily  people  do  drift  asunder, 
and  lose  all  clew  to  one  another,  unless  some 
strong  firm  will  or  unconquerable  habit  of 
fidelity  exists  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

Since  the  Dalziels  she  had  only  lived  in 
the  two  families  before  named,  and  had 
been  lately  driven  trcm  the  last  one  by  a 
catastrophe.  If  it  may  be  called  so,  which 
had  been  the  bitterest  drop  in  her  cup  since 
the  time  she  left  St.  Audrews. 

The  rector — a  widower,  and  a  foeble,  gen- 
tle invalid,  to  whom  naturally  she  had  been 
kind  and  tender,  regarding  him  with  much 
the  same  sort  of  motherly  feeling  as  she  had* 
regarded  his  children — suddenly  asked  her 
to  become  their  mother  in  reality. 

It  was  a  great  shock  and  pang :  almost 
a  temptation ;  for  they  all  loved  her,  and 
wished  to  keep  her.  She  would  have  been 
such  a  blessing,  such  a  brightness,  in  that 
dreary  home.  And  to  a  woman  no  longer  . 
young,  who  had  seen  her  youth  pass  with- 
out any  brightness  in  it,  God  knows  what 
an  allurement  it  is  to  feel  she  has  still  the 
power  of  brightening  other  lives.  If  For- 
tune had  yielded — ^if  she  had  said  yes,  and 
married  the  rector — ^it  would  have  been 
hardly  wonderful,  scarcely  blamable.  Nor 
would  it  have  been  the  first  time  that  a 
good,  conscientious,  tender-hearted  woman 
has  married  a  man  for  pure  tenderness. 

But  she  did  not  do  it;  not  even  when 
they  clung  around  her — those  forlorn,  half- 
educated,  but  affectionate  girls — entreating 
her  to  ''  marry  papa,  and  make  us  all  hap- 
py." She  could  not— how  could  she  f  She 
felt  very  kindly  to  him.  He  had  her  sin- 
cere respect,  almost  afleotion ;  but  when 
the  looked  into  her  own  heart,  she  found 
there  was  not  in  it  one  atom  of  love,  never 
had  been,  for  any  man  alive  except  Bobert 
Hoy.  While  he  was  unmairied,  fior  her  to 
marry  would  be  impossible. 

And  so  she  had  the  wisdom  and  courage 
to  say  to  herself,  and  to  them  all,  ''This  can 
not  be ;"  to  put  aside  the  cup  of  attainable 
happiness,  which  might  never  have  proved 
real  happiness,  because  founded  on  an  in- 
sincerity. 

But  the  pain  this  cost  was  so  great,  the 
wrench  of  parting  from  her  poor  girls  so 
cruel,  that  after  it  Miss  Williams  had  a 
sharp  illness,  the  first  serious  illness  of  her 
lifb.  She  struggled  through  it,  quietly  and 
alone,  in  one  of  those  excellent "  Governesses' 
Homes,"  where  every  body  was  very  kind  to 
her — some  more  than  kind,  affectionate.  It 
was  strange,  she  often  thought,  what  an 
endless  amount  of  affection  foUowed  her 
wherever  she  went.  She  was  by  no  means 
one  of  those  women  who  go  about  the  world 
moaning  that  nobody  loves  them.  Every 
body  loved  her,  and  she  knew  it— every 
body  whose  love  was  worth  having— except 
Robert  Roy. 
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Still  her  mind  never  changed ;  not  even 
when,  in  the  weakness  of  illness,  there  would 
come  vague  dreams  of  that  peaceful  rectory, 
with  its  quiet  rooms  and  green  garden ;  of 
the  gentle,  kindly  hearted  father,  and  the 
two  loving  girls  whom  she  could  have  made 
so  happy,  and  perhaps  won  happiness  her- 
self in  the  doing  of  it. 

'^  I  am  a  great  fool,  some  people  would 
say,"  thought  she,  with  a  sad  smile;  ''per- 
haps rather  worse.  Perhaps  I  am  acting  ab- 
solutely wrong  in  throwing  away  my  chance 
of  doing  good.  But  I  can  not  help  it — ^I  can 
not  help  it." 

So  she  kept  to  her  resolution,  writing  the 
occasional  notes  she  had  promised  to  write 
to  her  poor  forsaken  girls,  without  saying  a 
word  of  her  illness ;  and  when  she  grew  bet- 
ter, though  not  strong  enough  to  undertake 
a  new  situation,  finding  her  money  slipping 
away — though,  with  her  good  salaries  and 
small  wants,  she  was  not  poor,  and  had  al- 
ready begun  to  lay  up  for  a  lonely  old  age 
—  she  accepted  this  temporary  home  at 
Miss  Maclachlan's,  at  Brighton.  Was  it — 
BO  strange  are  the  under- currents  which 
guide  one's  outward  life — was  it  because 
she  had  found  a  curious  charm  in  the  old 
lady's  Scotch  tongue,  unheard  for  years  f 
that  the  two  little  pupils  were  Indian  chil- 
dren, and  that  the  house  was  at  the  sea- 
side f — and  she  had  never  seen  the  sea  since 
she  left  St.  Andrews. 

It  was  like  going  back  to  the  days  of  her 
youth  to  sit,  as  now,  watching  the  sunshine 
glitter  on  the  far-away  ocean.  The  very 
smell  of  the  sea- weed,  the  lap-lap  of  the  lit- 
tle waves,  brought  back  old  recollections 
so  vividly — old  thoughts,  some  bitter,  some 
sweet,  but  the  sweetness  generally  over- 
coming the  bitterness. 

''I  have  had  all  the  joy  that  the  world  could  bestow; 
I  have  lived— I  have  loved.** 

So  sings  the  poet,  and  truly.  Though  to 
this  woman  love  had  brought  not  Joy,  but 
sorrow,  still  she  had  loved,  and  it  had  been 
the  main-stay  and  stronghold  of  her  life,  even 
though  to  outsiders  it  might  have  appeared 
little  better  than  a  delusion,  a  dream.  Once, 
and  by  one  only,  her  whole  nature  had  been 
drawn  out,  her  ideal  of  moral  right  entirely 
satisfied.  And  nothing  had  ever  shattered 
this  ideal.  She  clung  to  it,  as  we  cling  to 
the  memory  of  our  dead  children,  who  are 
children  forever. 

With  a  passionate  fidelity  she  remember- 
ed all  Robert  Roy's  goodness,  his  rare  and 
noble  qualities,  resolutely  shutting  her  eyes 
to  what  she  might  have  Judged  severely, 
had  it  happened  to  another  person — ^his  to- 
tal, unexplained,  and  inexplicable  desertion 
of  herself.  It  was  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  all  she  had  ever  known  of  him ;  and 
being  powerless  to  unravel  it,  she  left  it, 
Just  as  we  have  to  leave  many  a  mystery  in 


heaven  and  earth,  with  the  humble  cry,  ''I 
can  not  understand — I  love." 

She  loved  Mm,  that  was  all ;  and  some- 
times even  yet,  across  that  desert  of  despair, 
stretching  before  and  behind  her,  came  a 
wild  hope,  almost  a  conviction,  that  she 
should  meet  him  again,  somewhere,  some- 
how. This  day,  even,  when,  after  an  hour's 
delicious  idleness,  she  roused  herself  to  take 
her  little  girls  down  to  the  beach,  and  sat 
on  the  shingle  while  they  played,  the  sound 
and  sights  of  the  sea  brought  old  times  so 
vividly  back  that  she  could  almoet  have 
fancied  coming  behind  her  the  familiar  step, 
the  pleasant  voice,  as  when  Mr.  Roy  and  his 
boys  used  to  overtake  her  on  the  St.  An- 
drews shore — Robert  Roy,  a  young  man, 
with  his  life  all  before  him,  as  was  hers. 
l(ow  she  was  middle-aged,  and  he — he  must 
be  over  forty  by  this  time.    How  strange  I 

Stranger  still  that  there  had  never  oc- 
curred to  her  one  possibility — ^that  he ''  was 
not,"  that  God  had  taken  him.  But  this 
her  heart  absolutely  refused  to  accept.  So 
long  as  he  was  in  it,  the  world  would  never 
be  quite  empty  to  her.  Afterward —  But, 
as  I  said,  there  are  some  things  which  can 
not  be  faced,  and  this  was  one  of  them. 

Ail  else  she  had  faced  long  ago.  She  did 
not  grieve  now.  As  she  walked  with  her 
children,  listening  to  their  endless  talk  with 
that  patient  sympathy  which  made  all  chil- 
dren love  her,  and  which  she  often  found 
was  a  better  help  to  their  education  than 
dozens  of  lessons,  there  was  on  her  face  that 
peaceful  expression  which  is  the  greatest 
preservative  of  youth,  the  greatest  antidote 
to  change.  And  so  it  was  no  wonder  that  a 
tall  lad,  passing  and  repassing  on  the  £spla> 
nade  with  another  youth,  looked  at  her  more 
than  once  with  great  curiosity,  and  at  last 
advanced  with  hesitating  politeness. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma'am,  if  I  mistake ; 
but  you  are  so  like  a  lady  I  once  knew,  and  am 
now  looking  for.    Are  you  Miss  Williams  f 

''My  name  is  Williams,  certainly;  and 
you" — something  in  the  curly  light  hair, 
the  mischievous  twinkle  of  the  eye,  struck 
her — "  you  can  not  be,  it  is  scarcely  poesi- 
ble—David  Dalziel  f " 

"  But  I  am,  though,"  cried  the  lad,  shak- 
ing her  hand  as  if  he  would  shake  it  oC 
"And  I  call  myself  very  clever  to  have  re- 
membered you,  though  I  was  such  a  little 
fellow  when  you  left  us,  and  I  have  only 
seen  your  photograph  since.  But  you  are 
not  a  bit  altered — not  one  bit.  And  as  I 
knew  by  your  last  letter  to  Arohy  that  you 
were  at  Brighton,  I  thought  Fd  risk  it  and 
3peak.    Hurra !  how  very  jolly !" 

He  had  grown  a  handsome  lad,  the  pret- 
ty wee  Davie,  an  honest -looking  lad  too. 
apparently,  and  she  was  glad  to  see  him. 
From  the  dignity  of  his  eighteen  years  and 
five  feet  ten  of  height,  he  looked  down  upon 
the  governess,  and  patronised  her  quite  ten- 
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darly^<li8iuiMiDg  his  friend  and  walkiDg 
home  with  her,  telling  Iier  on  the  way  all 
hia  tJbdn  and  that  of  his  family  with  the 
▼olability  of  little  David  Dalziel  at  St.  An- 
drews. 

''No,  Fve  not  forgotten  St.  Andrews  one 
bit,  though  I  was  so  smalL  I  remember 
poor  old  grannie,  and  her  cottage,  and  the 
garden,  and  the  Links,  and  the  golfing,  and 
Mr.  Roy.  By-the-bye,  what  has  become  of 
Mr.  Roy  r 

The  suddenness  of  the  question,  nay,  the 
very  sound  of  a  name  totally  silent  for  so 
many  years,  made  Fortune's  heart  throb  till 
its  beating  was  actual  pain.  Then  came  a 
sudden  desperate  hope,  as  she  answered : 

"  I  can  not  tell.  I  have  never  heard  any 
thing  of  him.    Have  you  f 

'*  No — ^yet,  let  me  see.  I  think  Arohy  once 
got  a  letter  from  him,  a  year  or  so  after  he 
went  away;  but  we  lost  it  somehow,  and 
never  answered  it.  We  have  never  heard 
any  thing  since.'' 

Miss  Williams  sat  down  on  one  of  the 
benches  facing  the  sea,  with  a  murmured 
excuse  of  being  **  tired."  One  of  her  little 
girls  crept  beside  her,  stealing  a  hand  in 
hers.  She  held  it  fast,  her  own  shook  so ; 
but  gradually  she  grew  quite  herself  again. 
''  I  have  been  ill,"  she  explained, "  snd  can 
not  walk  far.  Let  us  sit  down  here  a  lit- 
tle. You  were  speaking  about  Mr.  Roy, 
David  f 

"  Tes.  What  a  good  fellow  he  was !  We 
called  him  Rob  Roy,  I  remember,  but  only 
behind  his  back.  He  was  strict,  but  he  was 
a  jolly  old  soul  for  all  that.  I  believe  I 
should  know  him  again  any  day,  as  I  did 
you.  But  perhaps  he  is  dead;  people  die 
pretty  fast  abroad,  and  ten  years  is  a  long 
time,  isn't  it  f" 

''A  long  time.  And  you  never  got  any 
more  letters  f 

''No ;  or  if  they  did  come,  they  were  lost, 
being  directed  probably  to  the  care  of  poor 
old  grannie,  as  ours  was.  We  thought  it  so 
odd,  after  she  was  dead,  you  know." 

Thus  the  boy  chattered  on — ^his  tongue 
had  not  shortened  with  his  increasing  inch- 
es— and  every  idle  word  sank  down  deep  in 
his  old  governess's  heart. 

Then  it  was  only  her  whom  Robert  Roy 
had  forsaken.  He  had  written  to  his  boys, 
probably  would  have  gone  on  writing  had 
they  answered  his  letter.  He  was  neither 
faithless  nor  forgetful.  With  an  ingenuity 
that  might  have  brought  to  any  listener  a 
smile  or  a  tear,  Miss  Williams  led  the  conver- 
sation round  agiun  till  she  could  easily  ask 
more  concerning  that  one  letter;  but  David 
remembered  little  or  nothing,  except  that 
it  was  dated  from  Shanghai,  for  his  brothers 
had  had  a  discussion  whether  Shanghai  was 
in  China  or  J^an.  Then,  boy-like,  they  had 
forgotten  the  whole  matter. 

"  Yes,  by  this  time  every  body  has  forgot- 


ten him,"  thought  Fortune  to  herself,  when, 
having  bidden  David  good-by  at  her  door 
and  arranged  to  meet  him  again — he  was 
on  a  visit  at  Brighton  before  matriculating 
at  Oxford  next  term — she  sat  down  in  her 
own  room,  with  a  strangely  bewildered  feel- 
ing. "Mine,  all  mine,"  she  said,  and  her 
heart  dosed  itself  over  him,  her  old  friend 
at  least,  if  nothing  more,  with  a  tenacity 
of  tenderness  as  Mlent  as  it  was  strong. 

From  that  day,  though  she  saw,  and  was 
determined  heneeforwurd  to  see,  as  much  as 
she  could  of  young  David  Dalziel,  she  never 
once  spoke  to  him  of  Mr.  Roy. 

Still,  to  have  the  lad  coming  about  her 
was  a  pleasure,  a  fond  link  with  the  past, 
and  to  talk  to  him  about  his  future  was  a 
pleasure  too.  He  was  the  one  of  all  the 
four — ^Mr.  Roy  always  said  so— who  had 
"  brains"  enough  to  become  a  real  student ; 
and  instead  of  following  the  others  to  In- 
dia, he  w|is  to  go  to  Oxford  and  do  his  best 
there.  His  German  education  had  left  him 
few  English  friends.  He  was  an  affection- 
ate, simple-hearted  lad,  and  now  that  his 
mischievous  days  were  done,  was  taking  to 
thorough  hard  work.  He  attached  himself 
to  his  old  governess  with  an  enthusiasm  that 
a  lad  in  his  teens  often  conceives  for  a  wom- 
an still  young  enough  to  be  sympathetic, 
and  intelligent  enough  to  guide  without 
ruling  the  errant  fiincy  of  that  age.  She, 
too,  soon  grew  very  fond  of  him.  It  made 
her  strangely  happy,  this  sudden  rift  of  sun- 
shine out  of  the  never-forgotten  heaven  of 
her  youth,  now  almost  as  far  off  as  heaven 
itself. 

I  have  said  she  never  spoke  to  David 
about  Mr.  Roy,  nor  did  she ;  but  sometimes 
he  spoke,  and  then  she  listened.  It  seemed 
to  cheer  her  for  hours,  only  to  hear  that 
name.  She  grew  stronger,  gayer,  younger. 
Every  body  said  how  much  good  the  sea 
was  doing  her,  and  so  it  was ;  but  not  ex- 
actly in  the  way  people  thought.  The  spell 
of  silence  upon  her  life  had  been  broken, 
and  though  she  knew  all  sensible  persons 
would  esteem  her  in  this,  as  in  that  other 
matter,  a  great  "  fool,"  still  she  could  not 
stifle  a  vague  hope  that  some  time  or  other 
her  blank  life  might  change.  Every  little 
wave  that  swept  in  from  the  mysterious 
ocean,  the  ocean  that  lay  between  them 
two,  seemed  to  carry  a  whispering  message 
and  lay  it  at  her  feet, "  Wait  and  ht  patient, 
wait  and  be  patients" 

She  did  wait,  and  the  message  came  at 
last. 

One  day  David  Dalziel  called,  on  one  of 
his  favorite  daily  rides,  and  threw  a  news- 
paper down  at  her  door,  where  she  was 
standing. 

"An  Indian  paper  my  mother  has  Just 
sent.  There's  something  in  it  that  will  in- 
terest you,  and — ^ 

His  horse  galloped  off  with  the  unfinish- 
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ed  sentence;  and  sapposlng  it  was  some- 
thing concerning  his  family,  she  pat  the 
paper  in  her  pocket  to  read  at  leisure  while 
she  sat  on  the  beach.  She  had  almost  foi^ 
gotten  it,  as  she  watched  the  waves,  full  of 
that  pleasant  idleness  tind  dreamy  peace  so 
new  in  her  life,  and  which  the  sound  of  the 
sea  so  often  brings  to  peaceful  hearts,  who 
have  no  dislike  to  its  monotony,  no  dread  of 
those  solemn  thoughts  of  infinitude,  time 
and  eternity,  Qod  and  death  and  love,  which 
it  unconsciously  gives,  and  which  I  think  is 
the  secret  why  some  people  say  they  have 
'*  such  a  horror  of  the  sea-side.'' 

She  had  none ;  she  loved  it,  for  its  sights 
and  sounds  were  mixed  up  with  all  the  hap- 
piness of  her  young  days.  She  could  have 
sat  all  this  sunshiny  morning  on  the  beach 
doing  absolutely  nothing,  had  she  not  re- 
membered David's  newspaper ;  which.  Just 
to  please  him,  she  must  look  through.  She 
did  so,  and  in  the  comer,  among  the  brief 
list  of  names  in  the  obituary,  she  saw  that 
of  "  Roy."  Not  himself,  as  she  soon  found, 
as  soon  as  she  c<^uld  see  to  read,  in  the  sud- 
den blindness  that  came  over  her.  Not 
himself.    Only  his  child. 

''On  Christmas-day,  at  Shanghai,  aged 
three  and  a  half  years,  Isabella,  the  only 
and  beloved  daughter  of  Robert  and  Isabel- 
la Roy." 

He  was  alive,  then.  That  was  her  first 
thonght,  almost  a  Joyful  one,  showing  how 
deep  had  been  her  secret  dread  of  the  con- 
trary. And  he  was  married.  His  "only 
and  beloved  daughter!"  Oh!  how  beloved 
she  could  well  understand.  Married,  and  a 
father ;  and  his  child  was  dead. 
^  Many  may  think  it  strange  (it  would  be 
in  most  women,  but  it  was  not  in  this  wom- 
*  an)  that  the  torrent  of  tears  which  burst 
forth,  after  her  first  few  minutes  of  dry-eyed 
anguish,  was  less  for  herself,  because  he 
was  married  and  she  had  lost  him,  than  for 
him,  because  he  had  had  a  child  and  lost  it 
— ^he  who  was  so  tender  of  heart,  so  fond  of 
children.  The  thought  of  his  grief  brought 
such  a  consecration  with  it,  that  her  grief 
— ^the  grief  most  women  might  be  expected 
to  feel  on  reading  suddenly  in  a  newspaper 
that  the  man  they  loved  was  married  to  an- 
other— did  not  come.  At  least  not  at  once. 
It  did  not  burst  upon  her,  as  sorrow  does 
sometimes,  like  a  wild  beast  out  of  a  Jungle, 
slaying  and  devouring.  She  was  not  slain, 
not  evGD  rttntiiied,  Aft#r  a  few  minutes  it 
seemed  to  b«r  an  if  it  had  bnpii^iied  loag  ago 
— as  if  sh&  bad  always  ktiowa  it  nxn&t  hap* 
pen,  and  was  not  astonished. 

His  "only  and  be) q Ted  daughter!"  The 
w finis  sung  th(Viii»plves  'm  and  out  of  her 
brainy  to  the  miinnur  of  the  sea.  How  b© 
must  bftVG  lovpd  the  child  I  She  could  al- 
mciFit  m^  biin  with  the  little  ouo  in  hla  arms, 
c\  watching  over  her  Led,  or  standing  he- 
side  her  small  coffin.    Thrt^  years  and  a 


half  old !  Then  he  must  have  been  married 
a  good  while — long  and  long  after  she  had 
gone  on  thinking  of  him  as  no  righteous 
woman  ever  can  go  on  thinking  of  another 
woman's  husband. 

One  burning  blush,  one  shiver  from  head 
to  foot  of  mingled  agony  and  shame,  one 
cry  of  piteous  despair,  which  nobody  heard 
but  God — and  she  was  not  afraid  of  His 
hearing — and  the  struggle  was  over.  She 
saw  Bobert  Roy,  with  hU  child  in  his  arms, 
with  his  wife  by  his  side,  the  same  and  yet 
a  totally  different  man. 

She,  too,  when  she  rose  up  and  tried  to 
walk,  tried  to  feel  that  it  was  the  same  sea, 
the  same  shore,  the  same  earth  and  sky, 
was  a  totally  different  woman.  Something 
was  lost,  something  never  to  be  retrieved  on 
this  side  the  grave,  but  also  something  was 
found. 

**  He  is  alive,''  she  said  to  herself,  with  the 
same  strange  Joy ;  for  now  she  knew  where 
he  was,  and  what  had  happened  to  him.  The 
silence  of  all  these  years  was  broken,  the 
dead  had  come  to  life  again,  and  the  lost,  in 
a  sense,  was  found. 

Fortune  Williams  rose  up  and  walked,  in 
more  senses  than  one ;  went  round  to  fetch 
her  little  girls,  as  she  had  promised,  ftt>m 
that  newly  opened  delight  of  children,  the 
Brighton  Aquarium;  staid  a  little  with 
them,  admiring  the  fishes;  and  when  she 
reached  home,  and  found  David  Dalciel  in 
the  drawing-room,  met  him  and  thanked 
him  for  bringing  her  the  newspaper. 

"I  suppose  it  was  on  account  of  that 
obituary  notice  of  Mr.  Boy's  child,"  said  she, 
calmly  naming  the  name  now.  ''What  a 
sad  thing!  But  still  I  am  glad  to  know  he 
is  alive  and  well.  So  will  you  be.  Shall 
you  write  to  him  f 

*<  Well,  I  don't  know,"  answered  the  lad, 
carelessly  crumpling  up  the  newspaper  and 
throwing  it  on  the  fire.  Miss  Williams  made 
a  faint  movement  to  snatch  it  out,  then  dis- 
guised the  gesture  in  some  way,  and  silent- 
ly watched  it  bum.  **  I  don't  quite  see  the 
use  of  writing.  He's  a  family  man  now,  and 
must  have  forgotten  all  about  hia  old  frieuda. 
Don't  you  think  so  f " 

''Perhaps;  only  he  was  not  the  sort  of 
person  easily  to  forget." 

She  could  defend  him  now;  she  eoold 
speak  of  him,  and  did  speak  more  than  once 
afterward,  when  David  referred  to  the  mat- 
ter. And  then  the  lud  quittt^d  Brrght-on  for 
Oxford^  atid  sbo  was  left  in  her  old  loueli- 
nesa. 

A  loneliness  which  I  will  not  spfak  oT 
She  herself  never  referred  to  that  liine. 
After  It,  she  roused  beraelf  t-o  h^gin  her  XiU" 
anew  in  a  fresh  home,  to  work  hard,  not 
only  for  daily  brt'<^il,  bnt  for  thai  humble 
Independence  >vhich  ^hc  was  detiirmii^ed  1^ 
win  l>eforo  the  dark  hour  when  th^ 
helpful  become  hdples%  1044110  ouittTliw 
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pendent  are  driven  to  fall  a  piteous  burden 
into  the  charitable  hands  of  friends  or  stran- 
gers— a  thing  to  her  so  terrible  that  to  save 
herself  from  the  possibility  of  it,  she  who 
had  never  leaned  uxN>n  any  body,  never  had 
any  body  to  lean  on,  became  her  one  abnost 
morbid  desire. 

She  had  no  dread  of  a  solitary  old  age, 
bnt  an  old  age  beholden  to  either  pablio  or 
private  charity  was  to  her  intolerable ;  and 
she  had  now  few  years  left  her  to  work  in 
— a  governess's  life  wears  women  out  very 
fast.  She  determined  to  begin  to  work  again 
immediately,  laying  by  as  much  as  possible 
yearly  against  tibe  days  when  she  could  work 
no  more;  consulted  Miss  Maolachlan,  who 
was  most  kind ;  and  then  sought,  and  was 
just  about  going  to,  another  situation,  with 
the  highest  salary  she  had  yet  earned,  when 
an  utterly  unexpected  change  altered  every 
thing. 


ASHES  OF  ROSES. 

AHAZT,  sultry,  midsummer  afternoon, 
too  hot  for  out-of-door  or  any  active 
amusement ;  the  sun  xN>uring  from  a  cloud- 
less sky  upon  the  croquet  mallets  lying  de- 
serted in  the  dry  grass;  light  pufis  of  heat- 
ed air,  wafting  in  from  time  to  time  the 
faint  perfume  of  the  clove-pinks,  the  clem- 
atis, sweet-peas,  and  tansy,  Just  ruffling  the 
crumpled  frills  of  the  heavy-headed  pop- 
pies, and  floating  lazily  down  the  last  petals 
that  still  clung  to  the  briery  climbing  roses 
that  wound  the  pillars  of  the  porch  in  a  close 
embrace.  They  were  the  same  flowers,  or 
the  descendants  of  the  same,  that  had  blos- 
somed here  a  hundred  years  ago ;  but  then 
the  garden  was  better  kept,  and  the  home- 
stead, now  nearly  ruinous  and  gone  to  de- 
cay, was  accounted  an  aristocratic  mansion. 
How  I  delighted  in  the  old  house !  I  had 
visited  here  frequently,  and  knew  its  every 
recess,  from  the  spinning-wheels  stored  in 
the  attic  to  the  mysterious  traces  of  an  un- 
der-ground passage  leading  from  the  wine- 
cellar,  of  whose  use  we  had  no  tradition. 
I  had  devoured  all  of  the  quaint  old  vol- 
umes, knew  the  history  of  every  bit  of  chi- 
na, or  furniture,  or  costume,  and  fancied 
that,  to  me  at  least,  the  house  had  no  more 
secrets  to  reveal.  But  on  this  particu- 
lar afternoon  Aunt  Abbie,  pitying  my  dull- 
ness, gave  me  the  key  to  my  grandfather's 
desk,  and  I  began  to  explore  the  files  of 
yellowed  paper  peeping  from  its  cedam 
pigeon-holes.  They  were  mostly  bills  and 
notes,  account-books,  packets  of  old  letters, 
and  various  legal  documents.  Among  these 
last  I  found  the  will  of  my  great-aunt ;  it 
seemed  at  first  glance  to  be  a  quaint  piece 
of  composition,  and  I  was  already  interest- 
ed in  the  writer.  My  grandfather,  Obadias 
Pyncheon,  had  been  a  man  of  substance, 
and  I  had  heard  his  older  sister  Serena, 
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spoken  of  as  one  of  the  early  belles  of  Bos- 
ton. Her  portrait,  too,  our  only  boast  as 
an  artistic  heir-loom,  hung  in  the  blue  cham- 
ber, which  I  had  appropriated  to  myself  for 
the  summer.  It  had  been  painted  by  Cop- 
ley, but  the  face  reminded  me  of  a  Greuze 
in  the  Louvre,  so  fair  it  was  in  tint  and  so 
poetic  in  sentiment.  The  golden  blonde 
hair,  the  natural  color  showing  through  a 
thin  rime  of  powder,  rose  in  light  puffs 
above  the  low  white  forehead.  The  eyes 
were  bronze -brown,  under  curling  golden . 
lashes,  producing  that  striking  appearance 
usually  resulting  in  the  combination  of  light 
hair  and  dark  eyes.  Either  the  artist  flat- 
tered her  unwarrantably,  or  Serena  Pyn- 
cheon was  an  uncommonly  beautiful  wom- 
an, and  I  began  the  reading  of  her  will  with 
eagerness.  The  first  bequest  of  landed  es- 
tate was  that  of  the  old  mansion  to  my 
grandfather.  From  this  point  on  I  found 
little  that  interested  me  until  reaching  the 
enumeration  and  disposal  of  her  personal 
property,  which  seemed  to  me  quite  odd, 
and  in  some  degree  characteristic. 


"Am  I  shall  die  powwMdd  of  many  good  cIoaUms" 
(■Bid  thlB  part  of  the  wHi)  "which  I  am  certain  can  be 
of  aenrice  neither  to  mj  husband  nor  to  my  sons,  and 
which  I  am  exceeding  loath  should  be  sold,  I  do  make 
the  following  dii^KMitlon  of  them : 

"To  Ann  F;yncheon,  wife  of  my  beloTed  brothw 
Obadias  Pyncheon,  I  do  leave  my  Crimson  Qrogram 
Gown,  with  my  long  Cardinal  and  Bonnet,  likewise 
my  best  Stays  and  my  Gauze  of  all  sorts. 

"To  my  dear  friend  and  fafthfal,  since  ti>e  begin- 
ning  of  my  IllneM,  Hannah  Partridge,  I  do  leave  my 
striped  pink  and  white  Intestring  Petticoat,  also  my 
sprigged  red  and  white  linen  Gown,  and  my  brown 
padusay  Gown,  with  my  best  book-mnalln  apron,  and 
all  my  fans. 

"My  pnce-colored  satin  Gown  I  do  request  should 
be  ripped  up,  and  a  serviceable  and  handsome  chair  be 
covered  therewith  for  the  pulpit  of  the  meeting-house, 
to  the  end  that  the  pastor  of  that  church,  being  used 
to  behold  this  Gown  on  each  Lord's-day,  miss  not  Its 
apparition  on  any  occasion  of  Divine  Service. 

"I  do  leave  my  sapphire  shoe-bnckles  to  the  wlf^ 
of  my  eldest  son,  Louis  Lafayette'D*Etolle. 

"To  my  second  son  John  Hancock  D'EtoUe'B  wife 
I  do  leave  my  ring  with  two  hearts  In  It,  and  my  Paris 
peach-colored  velvet  pelisse,  requesting  that  It  be  nev- 
er worn,  ripped  up,  given  away,  or  sold. 

"To  Patience  Plympton  I  do  bequeath  my  doth 
riding  petticoat  and  hood,  knowing  that  she  Is  too 
weakly  to  ride  and  too  poor  to  possess  a  horse;  and 
forbidding  her  ever  to  attempt  so  perilous  an  amuse- 
ment, for  *an  horse  Is  a  vain  thing  for  safety.*  I  do 
also  leave  her  my  green  paduaay  Sack  and  my  gold 
buttons. 

"  To  Silas  Wells's  wife  I  leave  my  flowered  blue  and 
white  damask  Petticoat  and  my  yellow  satin  Petticoat. 

>*To  Electa  Lefllngwell,  my  Patch  Gown  and  my 
Blrd-of-Paradlse  Gown.  I  do  also  leave  to  the -said 
Electa  my  silver  tea-spoons. 

^*  I  do  leave  my  chaise  to  my  husband. 

'*!  do  request  that  Hannah  Partridge  and  Electa 
Lef&ngwell  do  divide  my  black  satin  Coat,  my  black 
silk  Gloves,  my  crimson  worsted  Cloak,  my  black  ala- 
mode  handkerchief,  my  green  silk  Calash,  and  my  long 
lawn  aprona,  with  my  hose  and  linen  of  all  sorts,  among 
ten  worthy  and  needy  women  of  their  own  choosing. 

"  I  do  leave  to  little  Abigail  Pyncheon,  daughter  of 
my  brother  Obadias  Pyncheon,  my  gold  beads,  togeth- 
er with  my  songs^jonrnals,  letters,  and  writings  of  what- 
ever sort,  to  the  end  that,  she  having  shown  herself  at 
this  early  age  to  be  blest  with  a  livd]^  wit,  may  set 
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forth  my  memoir  to  the  edUyiog  of  the  salnti  and  the 
converalon  of  the  ungodly.  For  the  farther  farther- 
tnce  of  which  work  I  do  likewise  leave  to  the  aaid 
Abigail  my  portrait,  that  it  may  be  pat  into  the  handa 
of  akiUfol  dranghtamen  and  graTers,  and  a  frontiapieoe 
be  made  therefrom  for  thla  book.  I  do  also  bequeath 
to  my  niece  Abigail  the  earn  of  ten  ponnda  sterling. 
(Signed  and  attested)  ** .» 

"  Why,  Aunt  Abbie  P  said  I,  in  snxpiise; 
"I  never  heard  of  this  before.  Did  you 
ever  write  the  history  of  the  old  lady  f 

"  No,"  replied  my  aunt,  with  a  shrug.  "  I 
did  look  over  the  great  bundle  of  writings 
which  she  left  me,  but  I  found  little  either 
to  edify  or  convert.  My  aunt  seems  from 
them  to  have  been  a  very  worldly  woman 
in  her  younger  days,  and  a  very  disagree- 
ably pious  one  in  old  age.  Eliza  Montague 
was  right  when  she  said  that  women  were 
either  all  vanity  or  vexation  of  spirit.  Se- 
rena Pyncheon  was  all  vanity  in  her  youth, 
And  vexation  of  spirit  the  rest  of  her  life." 

''  Her  portrait  does  not  speak  so  poorly  of 
her,"  I  said,  doubtfully. 

"  Read  what  she  left,  yourself,"  said  Aunt 
Abbie,  with  some  asperity — "  such  a  mess 
of  flirtation  and  romance,  dress  and  silli- 
ness t  I  never  had  the  patience  to  wade 
thoroughly  through  it."  And  Aunt  Abbie 
placed  before  me  a  small  trunk  covered  with 
cow-skin  and  studded  with  brass  nails,  con- 
taining a  large  portfolio  of  fine  tapestry- 
work  filled  with  the  papers  which  were  to 
tell  me  the  story  of  Serena  Pyncheon's  life. 
Aunt  Abbie  selected  the  first  paper,  or  in- 
troduction to  the  rest,  and  I  read : 

**  RouvBT,  Jim*  K,  ISfS. 

"  Mt  Nikos  AmoAiL,— Thongh  yoa  are  still  a  y&j 
little  girl,  yet  am  I  persuaded  that  yoa  are  a  damsel  of 
fine  parts,  and  that  t)ie  tnist  which  I  now  lay  apon  yon 
Is  not  misplaced,  t  have  been  daring  my  youth  but 
of  a  giddy  and  frivolous  disposition,  having  set  my 
heart  too  much  on  the  pleasoree  of  this  world,  and 
being  overmuch  fond  of  gay  attire.  As  I  grew  in 
years  these  trifling  things  sank  to  their  proper  level, 
insomuch  that  I  was  minded  to  give  away  all  of  my 
rich  apparel ;  but  as  I  took  it  down  from  hooks  and 
nails,  each  Gown  and  Petticoat,  each  Blbbon  and  Fan, 
did  so  recall  some  scene  of  my  past  life  through  which 
the  unchanging  goodness  of  God  had  led  me,  that  it 
was  borne  in  upon  me  that  these  very  Gowns  and  Pet- 
ticoata  that  liad  once  served  the  cause  of  folly  and  of 
pride  might  now  make  reparation  for  their  past  ns»- 
lessneas  by  telling  the  history  of  what  thcj  liad  vrit- 
nessed.  It  has  therefore  been,  and  still  Is^  my  desire 
that  an  allegory  be  set  forth  by  some  one  that  hath 
wit  thereto,  whereby  these  Gowns  shall  in  a  figure 
talk,  and  that  in  an  edifying  and  comelie  manner,  of. 
what  they  have  seen.  I  have  thought  of  leaving  tl^' 
duty  to  my  dear  husband,  but  I  fear  me  that  his  kind- 
nees  of  heart  which  he  hath  toward  me  would  cause 
him  to  deal  too  gently  with  my  numerous  faults  and 
ahort^comings.  Lest  it  be  thought  that  the  figure  of 
Dress  be  too  mean  and  trivial  an  one  with  which  to 
set  forth  divine  and  moral  things,  I  would  here  make 
two  selections  from  the  Psalms  to  show  that  such  fig- 
ures do  hold  an  honourable  part  in  the  pubUc  service  of 
Divine  praise: 

*At  His  rlffht  band  onr  Zjm  beheld 
The  QoMo  unytd  In  parett  Gold ; 
Tb«  World  admlTM  h«r  b—Tily  Draii, 
Her  Bob*  of  Joj  and  BlghtoraioMi.* 

Alsoe, 

'OIrd«l  with  Tratk  and  eloathad  witb  Graaa, 
My  Prfwto,  my  nainbten,  shall  dilaa; 
Not  Aaroa  la  hi*  eoatly  drMs  I 

Ifada  m  appMianea  ao  divlaa.'  i 


The  thought  hath  likewise  sprung  up  within  me  how 
that  as  these  silken  threads  had  long  survived  the  hum- 
ble caterpillars  that  spun  them,  so  they  would  also  be 
more  lasting  than  my  own  life,  and  that  these  faded 
fabrics  might,  when  I  had  long  lain  in  the  dust,  stiO 
tell  of  the  Goodness  of  God,  even  as  also  the  ashes  of 
roses  do  for  long  years  survive  and  tell  of  the  sweet 
scent  of  the  fiower  that,  living,  blossomed  but  for  a 
day." 

These,  then,  were  Ashes  of  Roses,  and  as  I 
read  the  record  that  followed,  the  old  bro- 
cades and  old  loves  blossomed  again  in  aU 
their  sweetness  and  tender  colors.  Had  I 
the  pen  of  a  John  Bunyan,  the  quaint  idea 
of  the  allegory  which  my  great-aunt  con- 
ceived should  be  cairied  out ;  but  I  can  not 
bear  to  mar  these  simple  records  by  any 
change,  and  so  give  them  to  you  as  I  found 
them,  only  in  places  modernizing  the  spell- 
ing, and  abridging  the  memoirs  when  at 
times  they  have  seemed  unnecessarily  pro- 
fuse.   The  paper  first  in  order  was  entitled, 

L-MY  PINK  PADUSAY  AND  LUTESTRINO 
PJSmCOAT. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1775, 1  being 
then  fifteen  years  old,  my  fkther  judging 
my  education  to  be  complete,  did,  in  token 
of  his  satisfaction,  give  me  a  silk  gown  of 
rich  fabric  and  genteel  figure.  The  outer 
and  upper  part  of  this  attire  was  a  pink 
Padusay  round-gown,  with  a  lace  fiill  about 
the  neck,  which  was  cut  low  and  square, 
and  about  the  sleeves,  which  reached  but 
to  the  elbow,  where  they  were  met  by  a 
pair  of  long  embroidered  gloves.  This 
round-gown  was  open  in  its  front  over  a 
petticoat  of  pink  and  white  striped  lute- 
string. I  had  also  embroidered  hose  and 
red  high-heeled  slippers,  and  a  pointed  pink 
satin  hat,  with  a  white  ostrich  feather  three- 
quarters  of  a  yard  in  length ;  but  my  father 
would  on  no  account  aUow  that  I  should 
patch  my  face  or  powder  my  hair.  My  in- 
terior adornment  was  not,  for  this  period, 
much  behind  my  outer,  for  I  had  been  well 
Instructed  in  needle-work,  and  that  of  aU 
sorts.  I  could  both  speak  and  write  French 
with  glibness,  oould  dance  becomingly,  play 
upon  the  spinet,  and  was  much  praised  for 
my  gift  in  singing ;  but,  indeed,  my  skill  in 
this  latter  branch  was  not  so  much  owing 
to  any  uncommon  aptness  therefor  as  to  the 
great  talent  of  my  singing-master.  Consider 
Dillaway.  He  was  the  chorister  at  onr  meet- 
ing-house, and  it  was  owing  to  the  respect 
and  consideration  that  I  felt  for  him,  rather 
than  to  any  zeal  for  true  religion,  that  at  this 
time  neither  miry  weather  nor  sickness  of 
body  could  keep  me  from  the  Lord's  house. 
I  sang  treble,  and  when  there  were  parts  to 
be  carried  alone,  such  as, 

*'  Let  virgin  troops  soft  timbrels  bring. 
And  some  with  graceful  motion  dance. 
And  some  with  graceful  motion  dance- 
Let  instruments  of  various  strings. 
With  organa  joined,  His  praise  advanoe— 
His  praise  advanoe,** 
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it  WM  always  I  to  whom  lie  gave  them,  de- 
spite the  jealona  and  envione  talk  of  the 
other  singeiB. 

He  played  also  at  times  upon  the  bass- 
Tiol,  and  was  a  plain-appearing  man/  who, 
though  quite  young,  wore  his  dark  hair 
oom^d  straightly  back,  without  curl  or 
powder,  and  tied  simply  with  a  black  rib- 
bon. His  linen  also  was  veiy  plain,  scarcely 
admitting  of  two  ruffles,  and  he  never  wore 
aught  gayer  than  a  claret -colored  coat 
Yet  was  there  something  singulady  attract- 
ive in  the  youth,  albeit  the  outward  plain- 
ness of  his  attire  was  a  conect  symbol  of 
his  inward  gravity ;  and  when  he  sang,  his 
dear  young  voice,  so  innocent  and  brave 
and  true  that  it  seemed  the  soul  of  the 
young  man  that  was  singing, 

•*¥•  psople  aU  with  one  seeoid 
Ckp  hands  and  moeh  n^Im; 
Be  glad,  and  aing  nnto  the  Lord 
With  sweet  and  pleasant  yolce," 

there  was  somewhat  ih  the  song  that  car- 
ried me  away  more  than  any  preaching  I 
ever  heard,  .somewhat  not  of  eoamiand,  nor 
yet  of  entreaty,  though  it  wrought  upon  me 
in  spite  of  myself,  making  me  to  sing  in  an- 
swer to  it,  when,  £rom  perversity  and  mere 
despite  of  maiden  wiUfolneas,  I  have  closed 
my  lips,  determined  to  be  silent,  that  thus 
the  song  might  be  spoiled  and  he  be  anger- 
ed with  me.  It  was  as  though  a  great 
witchcraft  wrought  upon  me,  a^  made  me 
sing  with  all  my  might,  until  the  tip  of  the 
iea^MBT  on  my  bead-gear  trembled  like  the 
wing  of  a  bird  that  is  winging  its  heart 
away. 

So  the  days  passed  for  me,  and  meantime 
the  great  storm  of  the  Revolution  burst 
u]K>n  us.  My  £sther  had  not  been  at  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  but  he  belonged  to 
the  militia,  and  one  day  I  rode  out  with 
him  firam  Roxbnry  to  Cambridge  to  see 
Washington  take  command  of  the  troops. 
That  evening  my  father  told  me  that  he 
should  now  remain  permanently  with  the 
Continental  army.  My  mother  had  died 
several  years  previous.  I  was  too  young  to 
be  left  in  charge  of  the  house  and  of  my 
little  brother  Obadias,  and  it  was  concluded 
that,  as  passing  was  still  allowed  to  and 
from  Boston,  I  should  go  to  the  city  and  re- 
main under  the  care  of  my  father's  sister, 
my  aunt  Phylie  KimpbalL 

She  was  a  vehement  Tory,  and  it  seemed 
strange  to  me  that  she  should  charge  her- 
self with  the  children  of  her  rebellious  broth- 
er; but  '^  blood  is  thicker  than  water,"  and 
we  presently  received  from  her  a  most  cor- 
dial letter  of  welcome.  Leaving  Hoxbury 
was  my  first  sorrow.  It  was  not  alone  part- 
ing from  my  fsther,  for  there  also  was  Con- 
sider Dillaway.  I  went  once  more  to  the 
meeting-house,  but  my  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
and  I  could  not  trust  myself  to  look  at  him 
while  he  sang : 


"Come,  my  beloved,  haste  away; 
Cut  short  the  hoars  of  thy  delay; 
Fly  like  a  yonthf  ul  hart  or  roe 
Orer  the  hUls  where  spices  grow." 

And  though  I  did  not  look  at  him,  yet  I  felt 
that  he  was  looking  at  me.  Something  kept 
coming  up  in  my  throat,  so  that  I  could  not 
sing.  I  put  up  my  hand  to  push  it  back, 
and  then  I  broke  down  utterlie,  and  wept. 
After  the  meeting,  Consider  Dillaway  walk- 
ed home  with  me,  and  asked  me  very  ten- 
derlie  what  caused  my  grief.  I  told  him 
that  I  was  soon  to  go  away  from  Roxbnry. 
He  smiled  sadlie,  and  said,  ^*  1  too  am  going 
away,  Serena.  I  have  joined  the  light  in- 
fSemtry,  and  shall  march  away  next  week. 
I  have  dreaded  it  much,  but  it  will  not  be 
so  hard  if  you  are  no  longer  here."  Then  I 
trembled  from  head  to  foot,  for  I  felt  that 
more  was  coming,  and  it  was  the  first  time 
that  one  had  told  me  that  he  loved  me.  But 
methinks  that  when  I  entered  my  father's 
door  I  was  not  so  sad,  for  I  wore  upon  my 
finger  a  ring  with  two  hearts  Joined,  and 
inside  this  posie,  <'My  heart  and  hand  you 
shall  command."  It  was  Consider  Dilla- 
way's  mother's  wedding  ring,  and  it  would 
be  mine  some  day.  In  return,  I  had  but 
filled  his  hands  with  the  roses  that  grew 
over  the  porch;  I  had  but  given  him  the 
roses,  a  kiss,  and  a  promise-— trifling  and  per- 
ishable things,  all  three,  which  cost  nothing 
to  give,  and  were  alike  to  pass  away  and  be 
forgotten* 

IL—THE  8APPHntS  BUCKLES. 

My  aunt  Phylie  was  a  woman  of  consid- 
erable fortune.  Her  house  stood  in  the 
most  fashionable  part  of  Boston,  overlook- 
ing the  Common.  As  she  had  no  children, 
she  was  right  glad  to  have  us  with  her.  I 
was  company  for  her,  and  gave  her  an  ex- 
cuse tor  giving  dinners  and  drums,  which, 
as  she  was  stUl  fond  of  society,  and  was-  a 
notable  whist-play^r,  she  greatly  ei^oyed. 
Of  my  little  brother  Obadias  she  was  not 
•verfond.  However,  as  I  took  the  charge 
of  him,  and  he  came  not  greatly  under  her 
notice,  all  went  smoothly  enough.  She 
would  not  suffer  ihaX  we  should  speak  of 
our  father,  who,  she  said,  was  a  pestilent 
rebel  and  a  deluded  man,  who  had  deserted 
his  thUdren.  Nevertheless,  she  was  most 
generous,  and  dressed  me  in  such  a  manner 
that,  though  I  had  thought  my  pink  padu- 
say  fine,  it  was  but  as  one  of  the  plainest 
of  the  gowns  which  I  now  wore.  She  also 
took  much  pleasure  in  my  voice,  and  caused 
her  spinet  to  be  new  tuned,  to  the  end  that 
I  might  sing  and  play  to  her  every  evening ; 
but  she  would  hear  to  none  of  the  songs 
that  I  had  been  aocustomed  to  sing  hither- 
to. Her  psalms  were  more  often  to  the  glory 
of  King  George  than  to  that  of  the  King  of 
kings,  as  witness  this  following,  which  was 
sung  each  morning  at  family  worship :  ^ 
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"PSALM  LXXV. 
'*Tothe  happy  Aoe—tion  qf  King  Oeorg$  to  th*  Thrw. 
**  Britain  was  doomed  to  be  a  Slave, 

Her  Frame  dlsaolyed;  her  Beara  were  great; 
When  Ood  a  new  Supporter  gave. 
To  bear  the  PUlara  of  the  State. 

**  He  from  thy  Hand  received  his  Crown, 
And  Bware  to  mle  by  wholesome  Laws; 
His  Foot  shall  tread  th'  Oppressor  down, 
His  Arm  defend  the  righteous  Caossu 

**  Let  haughty  Sinnera  sink  their  Pride, 
Nor  lift  so  high  their  scornful  Head, 
Bat  lay  their  fooOsh  Thonghts  aside, 
And  own  the  King  that  God  hath  madsi  . 

'*  Sach  Honours  never  come  by  Chance, 
Nor  do  the  Winds  Promotion  blow ; 
Tls  God  the  Judge  doth  one  advance, 
*Tis  God  that  lays  another  low. 

<«  His  Hand  holds  out  the  dreadfnl  Cop 

Of  Vengeance  miz*d  with  various  Plagosi, 
To  make  the  Wicked  drink  them  up. 
Wring  out  and  taste  the  bitter  Dregs.** 

My  aunt  was  a  staunch  Chnroh-woman. 
Each  Lord's-day  the  whole  family,  indud- 
iDg  the  negro  boy  Jack,  repaired  to  King's 
c£itpel  to  hear  a  disconrse  from  the  rector, 
Dr.  Caner,  who  was  a  vehement  loyalist,  and 
did  often  stir  up  my  spirit  witUn  me  hy 
reason  of  the  sermons  which  he  preached 
against  Washington  and  the  Continental 
Congress.  I  liked  much  the  grand  and  sol- 
enm  music  of  the  organs ;  hut  it  seemed  not 
meet  to  me  that  the  walls  and  pillars  of  the 
house  of  God  should  be  hung  with  heraldic 
banners  and  escutcheons  of  man's  vainglory. 
Jack  sat  with  the  other  slaves  in  the  gid- 
lery,  and  being  of  an  unrulie  and  mischiev- 
ous disposition,  caused  no  small  pains  to  good 
Mister  Rutley,  whose  business  it  was  "  to  ap- 
pease the  boys  and  negroes  and  other  unrulie 
persons.''  The  British  officers  sat  in  a  great 
square  pew  beside  that  of  the  Qovemor, 
and  my  mind  was  often  drawn  from  the  Lit- 
any to  a  contemplation  of  their  gorgeous 
uniforms.  I  think  verily  that  I  received 
more  exercise  of  a  truly  religious  nature 
from  hearing  the  chimes  of  Christ  Church — 
Devotion  having  the  habit  of  entering  my 
soul  through  the  door  of  Music — than  from 
any  other  thing  during  my  stay  in  Boston. 

So  came  on  the  winter  of  1775  and  1776, 
but  with  such  exceeding  mildness  that  it 
seemed  a  mark  of  Divine  favour  to  our  half- 
doathed  soldiers  in  the  field.  My  aunt  saw 
a  great  deal  of  society.  General  Howe  him- 
seLT  was  not  seldom  at  her  house.  By  his 
gracious  and  worshipftd  presence,  as  well 
as  through  the  person  of  his  brother,  Lord 
Howe,  slaine  at  the  battle  of  Ticonderoga  in 
our  defence  in  the  former  war,  he  had  stolen 
the  hearts  of  the  greater  par)  of  the  people. 
Among  the  officers  who  most  did  frequent 
my  aunt's  house  was  one  Colonel  Arthur 
Frothingham,  to  whom  she  tock  a  mighty 
liking.  His  elder  brother  was  a  lord,  and 
my  aunt  could  never  divest  herself  of  the 
notion  that  he  would  one  day  arrive  at  the 
same  dignity,  whereas,  from  what  I  could 


learn,  there  were,  brothers  and  nephews,  as 
good  as  five  lives  between  himself  and  the 
coronet.  He  was  of  a  comely  and  engaging 
exterior,  but  addicted  to  the  vices  of  extrav- 
agance, gaming,  and  smoking,  and  withal  so 
great  a  braggart  that  I  could  not  abide  him. 
But  for  this  latter  quality,  I  fancy  it  served 
rather  to  advance  him  in  the  good  graces 
of  my  aunt,  for  she  could  never  tire  of  hear- 
ing him  tell  how  he  went  shooting  with 
Lord  this  and  Sir  that,  and  that  his  sisters 
rode  to  hounds  better  than  any  of  the  sport- 
ing men  in  their  county.  When  my  aunt 
heard  this,  and  from  other  quarters  that  he 
was  accredited  to  be  the  best  horseman  at 
General  Burgoyne's  riding-school  (for  the 
general  had  converted  the  Old  South  Church 
into  such  a  place  of  amusementX  she  asked 
him  to  give  me  lessons  in  riding,  and  caused 
a  fine  cloth  petticoat  to  be  made  for  me. 
But  it  fell  out  that  I  went  no  further  than 
my  first  lesson,  for  the  horse  which  he 
brought  me  was  an  unrulie  and  suriie  beast, 
which,  when  he  felt  that  he  was  not  be- 
stridden after  the  manner  of  the  cavallery, 
did  break  into  a  fleroe  run,  and  I,  being 
thrown  in  the  Common,  and  dragged  so  far 
as  Frog  Lane  (now  Boylston  Street),  was  so 
grievously  ii^ured  that  I  durst  never  after- 
ward adventure  myself  on  so  fearsome  a 
creature. 

Now,  also,  the  manner  of  tongs  was 
changed,  my  aunt  taking  most  pleasure  in 
such  old  English  ballads  as  "  Chevy  Chaoe  f 
and  Colonel  Frothinghun  likewise,  Uiou^ 
his  voice  was  in  no  manner  to  be  compared 
to  that  of  Consider  DiUaway,  did  acquit  him- 
self creditably,  and  we  sang  many  worldlie 
and  foolish  songs  together.  He  procured 
for  me,  also,  much  of  the  music  played  by 
the  Boyal  Fusileers'  Band,  which  we  made  a 
shift  to  adapt  to  the  spinet.  It  chanced  of 
a  certain  day  that  we  were  practicing  to- 
gether a  carol  for  Christmas,  which  was 
tiien  near  at  hand,  and  as  the  colonel  sang, 

**  She  with  her  bright  eyes  seemed  to  be 
The  star  of  that  goodly  companle," 

he  placed  his  arm  with  much  familiarity 
about  my  waist.  At  the  same  instant  was 
heard  the  loud  beating  of  the  knocker  and 
the  laughing  and  stamping  <^  some  of  his 
brother  officers  upon  the  ficont  steps,  where- 
at the  colonel,  being  much  abashed,  did  most 
inconsiderately  fly  into  my  aunt's  china  clos- 
et and  close  the  door.  When  the  compa- 
nie  was  entered,  my  aunt  having  also  de- 
scended to  receive  them,  my  little  brother 
Obadias  began  to  amuse  himself  in  an  un- 
seemly manner  at  the  end  of  the  room^ 
ranging  the  chairs  in  line  of  battle  and  re- 
viewing them  as  he  had  often  seen  the  of- 
ficers do  upon  the  Common.  Whereat  my 
aunt  did  sharplie  rebuke  him ;  but  one  of 
the  guests  encouraged  his  roguerie  by  ask- 
ing him  if  he  were  playinff_peneral  Howe, 
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and  the  saaoie  wight  replied,  with  much 
boldness,  ''Nay,  I  tan.  General  Washington, 
and  we  have  beaten  the  redcoats !"  Then 
said  the  officer,  ¥rith  a  feigned  langh,  while 
my  aunt  sat  speechless  with  horror,  ''Have 
yon  taken  any  prisoners  f "  "  Yea,"  roared 
my  brother,  right  Instilie ;  **  I  have  taken 
one,  and  he  is  shut  np  in  the  china  closet.'' 
Whereat  he  did  with  main  force  poll  open 
the  door  and  discoTer  the  colonel,  thongh  he 
on  his  side  did  resist,  holding  on  to  the  pan- 
els with  his  fingers. 

My  annt  was  greatly  scandalised  by  this 
e-vent,  so  that  for  a  time  she  forbade  the 
colonel  the  house.  I  also  had  no  great 
liking  for  him ;  but  he  obtaining  a  private 
conference  with  my  aunt,  did  oonyince  her 
of  the  contrary,  and  did  ask  my  hand  in 
maniage.  Some  time  after  this,  I,  not 
knowing  what  had  passed  between  them, 
consented  to  go  with  Colonel  Frothingham 
to  the  Queen's  ball,  which  General  Howe 
gaTe  at  the  Proyinoe  House  on  the  23d  of 
February,  my  aunt  showing  herself  very 
anxious  that  I  should  do  so,  and  having 
caused  at  great  expense  a  new  gown  to  be 
made  for  me,  far  finer  than  any  I  had  yet 
worn,  the  upper  part  being  of  rich  damask 
of  a  bird-of-paradise  color,  matching  in  tint 
my  hair,  and  worn  over  a  blue  end  white 
flowered  damask  petticoat.  My  shoes  were 
blue,  with  large  rosettes ;  I  carried  my  aunt's 
white  and  gold  fan,  and  she  caused  me  to 
wear  her  own  Jewels,  which  were  sapphires, 
the  most  magnificent  in  the  colony,  and  con- 
sisted of  a  neeklaoe  of  large  single  sapphires 
set  round  with  small  diamonds  with  large 
sapphire  pendants,  and  of  two  silTcr  shoe- 
buckles  of  the  bigness  of  my  hand,  which 
had  been  my  uncle's,  each  studded  closely 
with  sapphires,  whereof  some  were  great 
and  some  smalL  My  aunt  caused  me  to 
wear  these  two  bu<^es  in  my  hair,  the 
me  as  a  ooronet  in  the  fore  and  topmost 
part  of  my  head-gear,  and  the  other  at  the 
back  as  a  comb.  I  saw  none  other  ladies  at 
the  ball  with  Jewels  so  magnificent.  As  we 
returned,  Colonel  Frothingham,  with  much 
oondescension,  and  as  one  who  demands 
that  whirh  is  already  bis,  did  aak  mc  to 
be  m»  wilts  Haying  tliiit  uiy  amgiiliir  inmt 
and  a^cfjfDpliilimenta  did  i^ecoumiejid  tiie  to 
an  sdvjinU^ooiiB  and  honourable?  luutch 
^Ih  myinv  gentleman  of  fignrt^  and  fortiuie^ 
aad  that  be  dotibtfid  not  tiiot  bnth  mj  iim- 
takoe  and  my  h&ittt  wnnld  eonn^tjl  m^  to 
laok  £»V(fiirftbly  npQn  bim.  Wber«:it  I  I  old 
Uift  wmrj  bhorilie  that  I  bad  never  hud  liiiy 
l^«al  liking  for  him^  which  I  Ihougbi  he,  hM 
im  a  Ictng  time  had  the  wit  to  perceive. 
Wtih  tliat  we  arrived  at  my  aunt's  hoiitie, 
abd  though  it  was  lato  at  night,  my  auut 
mait  na  al  Him  door  and  persisted  thi^t  the 
aaLcinel  should  cjotne  in,  (or  the  weiithiT  hikd 
cliMmeili  aud  uoiiK'itb^tJiudixig  ibf^  ht.^ut  of 
eitrdiariiisioiir  we  wiare  alma»t  »tanreiL  with 


the  cold.  She  led  us  to  her  own  room,  where 
was  a  good  fire  blazing  upon  the  hearth,  and 
her  throe  fine  silver  timkards  ranged  before ; 
then  I  knew  that  we  were  to  have  some  flip, 
and  I  was  right  glad,  because  the  cold  seem- 
ed to  have  gotten  into  our  very  lungs  and 
stomachs,  and  because  my  aunt's  flip  was 
better  and  stronger  than  that  of  any  one 
else  in  the  colony.  She  took  the  iron  logger- 
head from  its  little  closet  in  the  chimney  and 
heated  it  red-hot  in  the  embers ;  then  Jack 
brought  the  beer,  the  sugar,  and  the  nut- 
meg, which  my  aunt  mixed  properly,  filled 
the  tankards,  and  plunged  the  heated  log- 
gerhead within  them  as  though  it  were  the 
dasher  of  a  chum.  We  then  did  our  utmost 
to  drink  the  flip,  but  the  liquor  was  so  ex- 
ceeding ardent  that  it  brought  the  tears  to 
my  eyes,  and  I  could  swallow  but  a  small 
portion.  After  that  the  colonel  did  con- 
vene  in  a  somewhat  constrained  manner 
witl^my  annt,  complimenting  her  on  the 
beauty  and  costliness  of  her  sapphires, 
"which,"  quoth  he,  "are  worthy  to  be  worn 
by  a  duchess."  "Then,"  quoth  my  aunt, 
"must  little  Serena  wed  with  a  duke,  for 
the  sapphires  shall  be  hers,  though  now  I 
suffer  her  not  to  keep  them  for  Hoar  that  mis- 
chance befall  them."  Whereto  the  colonel 
consented,  saying  that  it  was  meet  that  such 
treasures  should  lie  in  some  sure  place ;  and 
my  aunt  opened  the  desk  that  stood  beside 
the  chimney  and  shewed  him  the  secret 
drawer,  taking  therefrom  the  Chinese  box 
wherein  she  kept  them.  The  colonel  re- 
garded the  drawer  with  much  interest,  and 
then  praised  my  aunt's  flip  so  highly— say- 
ing that  nowhere  on  Pudding  Lane,  where 
were  the  more  part  of  the  inns  and  houses 
of  entertainment,  nor  at  the  Green  Dragon, 
or  the  White  Horse,  nor  even  at  the  Noah's 
Ark,  which  was  the  inn  he  did  most  affect, 
was  to  be  found  such  delectable  liquor — 
that  my  aunt  would  have  up  more  beer  and 
brewed  him  another  tankard,  which,  how- 
ever, the  colonel  would  not  drink,  so  that 
my  annt,  being  a  prudent  woman  and  averse 
to  having  au^^t  wasted,  was  constrained  to 
drink  it  herself. 

Shortly  after,  the  colonel  took  his  depart- 
ure, and  when  I  bade  my  aunt  good-night, 
she  sat  looking  at  the  Jewels,  with  the  log- 
gerhead in  her  hand,  and  I  thought  then 
that  she  had  drunkefi  overmuch,  for  she 
called  me  Duchess  Frothingham,  and  said  I 
should  dress  my  hair  with  loggerheads  all 
my  days.  I  had  scarcely  gotten  to  bed  when 
I  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  fr^m  the  which,  how- 
ever, it  seemed  to  me  I  was  immediately 
awakened  by  a  noise  in  my  aunt's  chamber, 
which  was  next  my  own.  Thinking  that 
perchance  she  had  fallen  ill,  and  might  need 
my  help,  I  made  speed  to  light  a  candle,  and 
all  in  my  night-gown  as  I  was,  ran  into  the 
hall,  and  into  the  arms  of  one  who*  issued 
from  my  aunt's  chamber.   The  n^t  instant 
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my  light  was  blown  out,  and  I  felt  myself 
held  strongly  by  the  wrists ;  but  I  had  seen 
the  face  of  Colonel  Arthur  Frothingham, 
aod  was  ware  that  he  held  the  Chinese  box 
wherein  my  annt  kept  the  sapphires.  I  had 
been  too  much  affirighted  to  cry  alond,  and 
now  it  was  the  colonel  who  spake:  ''Go 
back  into  yonr  chamber,  and  see  that  you 
report  nanght  of  this  matter,  or  I  will  in- 
form npon  yonr  annt  and  yourself  as  reb- 
els.^'  Then  said  I,  ''General  Howe  is  onr 
Mend,  and  he  will  not  suffer  onr  hoose  to 
be  broken  into  and  robbed  by  one  of  his 
soldiers,  nor  will  he  belioTe  idle  tales  con- 
cerning my  annt,  whom  all  know  to  be  a 
staunch  loyalist."  "Let  not  the  daughter 
of  a  rebel  speak  so  confidently,''  said  the  col- 
onel. "  Your  aunt  did  but  a  few  days  since 
privily  receive  a  letter  gotten  secretly  into 
the  town  from  a  rebel  in  arms,  whidi  letter 
I  have  safely  in  my  pocket,  and  will  pro- 
duce if  mention  is  made  of  this  busl^^.'' 
With  that  he  pushed  me  rudely  into  my 
room,  and  having  turned  the  key  upon  me, 
departed. 

When  morning  was  come,  my  aunt  hav- 
ing let  me  out,  I  told  her  what  had  chanced, 
whereupon  she  went  at  once  to  the  desk  and 
found  the  secret  drawer  open  and  empty ; 
a  letter  also  which  had  arrived  from  my  fa- 
ther, and  of  which  she  had  not  hitherto  made 
mention,  was  missing;  but  she  so  feared  the 
ooloneVs  threat  that  she  durst  not  make 
complaint  of  him  to  General  Howe.  It  were 
idle  to  say  that  we  saw  him  no  more  at  our 
house,  whereat  I  was  right  glad;  and  though 
my  aunt  would  say  that  it  was  not  because 
he  was  a  Tory  that  he  had  acted  so  vilely, 
and  that  the  more  part  of  his-  companions 
would  blush  fbr  his  conduct,  yet  I  marked 
that  from  this  time  her  seal  for  the  King's 
cause  did  wonderfully  abate. 

I  attended  but  one  more  social  entertain- 
ment in  Boston  that  winter,  one  of  a  series 
of  plays  at  Faneuil  H^  and  the  only  play 
that  I  have  ever  seen  in  Boston.  It  was  a 
travestie  of  the  American  officers,  writ  by 
General  Bnrgeyne,  a  great  scholar  and  wit. 
The  Misses  Byles  were  present,  being  sent 
in  Lord  Percy's  carriage.  I  myself  was  at- 
tended by  Ensign  Plympton,  a  young  T<Mry, 
and  member  of  the  Loyal  American  Fenol- 
bles,  the  only  American  company,  if  I  re- 
member rightly,  organised  in  support  of 
the  British.  But  we  saw  nothing  of  the 
play,  for  it  was  interrupted  by  reason  of  ru- 
mors of  fighting  in  Charlestown,  which  was 
indeed  the  beginning  of  the  siege.  Shortlie 
after  this,  on  the  17th  of  March,  Generel 
Howe  and  his  troops  sailed  away  fr^m  Bos- 
ton. Many  of  the  loyalists  went  with  him, 
some  to  Halifis^  some  to  New  York,  and 
some  even  to  England.  Among  this  num- 
ber were  the  Fencibles  and  Dr.  Caner,  who 
carried  off  with  him  the  church  registers, 
plate,  and  vestments.     I  think  my  aunt 


would  have  gone  too,  had  it  not  been  for 
this  recent  affair  with  the  colonel ;  but  her 
former  liking  for  him  was  changed  into  as 
lively  a  repugnance,  so  that  she  was  glad 
when  the  fortune  of  war  separated  them. 
Washington  now  took  x>eaceable  poesesuon 
of  the  town",  and  my  father  coming  with  him, 
was  welcomed  gladly  and  in  a  ri^t  sisteriy 
manner  by  my  aunt. 

As  it  was  a  very  raw  and  chilly  day,  when 
the  evening  was  come  he  besought  my  aunt 
to  prepare  him  a  tankard  of  flip,  whereat  a 
shaide  crossed  my  aunf  s  countenance,  for 
she  was  minded  ot  the  night  of  the  robbery 
and  of  her  lost  Jewels.  However,  she  bade 
me  place  the  loggerhead  to  heat  in  the  fire, 
and  rang  for  Jack  to  bring  up  the  beer  and 
the  condiments.  When  I  had  opened  the 
little  closet  in  the  chimney,  to  my  great  be- 
wilderment I  drew  from  -&&  reeees  not  the 
iron  loggerhead,  but  the  sapphire  n^klaea 
and  buckles.  Where<^  the  true  explana- 
tion seemeth  to  be  that  my  aunt,  having 
drunk  more  than  her  wont  of  flip,  did  in  her 
confusion  of  mind  change  the  places  of  the 
loggerhead  and  the  Jewels,  insomuch  that 
the  colonel  did  break  into  our  house  to  rob 
us  of  a  paltry  morsel  of  iron.  My  annt  was 
so  shamed  by  this  occurrence  that  never 
after,  until  the  day  of  her  death,  could  she 
be  persuaded  to  brew  or  to  drink  any  kind 
of  ardent  liquor. 

nL-THB  WHTTB  COCKADB  ANBTHl  CBDaaR 
OBOORAM  QOWN. 


Not  long  after  this  event  my  fa^er  ' 
ordered  Bouth,  and  I  saw  him  no  more,  nei- 
ther did  any  event  of  importance  transpire, 
until  the  autumn  of  1778,  when  he  obtained 
a  furlough  and  was  wi^  us  for  some  time. 
At  this  time  also  Boston  again  showed  some- 
what of  the  gayety  of  routs  and  drums,  of 
which  we  had  had  great  lack  since  the  de- 
parture of  the  ^itbh.  For  at  this  season 
President  Hancock  and  the  Marquis  de  la 
Fayette  were  in  the  town,  the  Count  d'Es- 
taing  also  had  lately  arrived  with  the  FVendi 
fleet,  and  the  Boston  ladies  did  their  utmost 
worthilie  to  welcome  their  distinguished 
guests.  The  Marquis  de  la  FayetteremalB- 
ed,  indeed,  but  a  few  days,  but  he  was  every 
where,  and  deservedly,  the  hero;  fbr  the 
whole  land  woTshiped  his  devotion  and 
sacrifice  for  the  weal  of  a  country  not  his 
own.  The  Count  d'Estaing,  who  had  taken 
up  his  quarters  on  George's  Island,  had 
brought  npon  himself  the  pr^udtoe  and  cen- 
sure of  many  on  account  of  the  matter  of 
Newport,  in  that  he  obeyed  the  letter  ratiier 
than  the  spirit  of  his  orders.  The  populace 
were  so  angry  thereat,  and  the  remembrance 
of  the  Frendb  and  Indian  war  was  so  fresh, 
that  they  could  not  accustom  themselves  to 
look  upon  the  French  other  than  as  enemies, 
and  there  occurred  an  unseemly  and  dia- 
gracefril  riot,  wherein  manjH»f  the  French 
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were  maltreated,  and  the  Chevalier  St.  Saiir 
venr  killed.  But  Lafkyette  and  othea  in 
authority  did  interpose  for  peace.  President 
Hancock  also,  to  the  end  that  the  preji^ce 
of  the  lower  ranks  might  not  spread  to  those 
of  the  better  class,  did  frequently  bid  the 
Count  d'Estaing  and  his  staff,  with  officers 
of  the  Continental  army  and  marine,  as  well 
as  eitisena  occupying  important  poets,  to 
dine  with  him  at  his  mansion  on  Beacon 
HilL  My  father  was  often  at  tiiese  gather- 
ings, and  spoke  well  of  such  of  the  French 
as  he  met,  espeeially  of  one  Louis  d'Etoile, 
a  young  man  of  rank  whom  hedid  find  much 
to  his  taste. 

The  house  of  President  Hanoock  was  at 
this  time  the  centre  of  gay  society  in  Boston, 
even  as  the  ProTinoe  House  had  been  be- 
fore, the  great  possessions  and  high  position 
of  its  owner,  together  with  his  conrtlie  and 
fascinifting  manneis,  making  it  such.  Mad- 
am Hanoock  also  contributed  by  her  affable 
and  charming  diq^osiUon  to  its  attractions ; 
and  though  they  lived  in  princely  style,  rid- 
ing in  a  coach  drawn  by  six  bays  and  at- 
tended by  several  servants  in  livery,  so  pop- 
ular were  they  that  none  ever  envied  or 
maligned  them.  On  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber 5  President  Hancock  gave  a  grand  ball 
to  the  French  officers.  He  had  uMd  to  give 
such  entertainments  at  his  own  maasion, 
whereto  he  had  added  a  long  wooden  dan- 
cing iiall ;  but  on  this  occasion  even  this 
was  not  Judged  to  be  of  sufficient  bigness, 
and  it  was  given  at  Concert  HalL  Tliis 
ball  was  more  an  affiedr  of  Madam  Hancock 
than  of  her  husband,  and  she  invited  to  her 
house  befordiand  many  of  the  first  ladies 
of  Borton  (who,  out  of  all  cities  of  the  colo- 
ny, have  ever  been  most  forward  in  any  work 
of  public  patriotism  or  charity,  ofttimes  to 
the  stirring  up  thereunto  of  their  husbands 
Mid  lathees)  to  aid  her  in  devices  for  this 
festivity,  it  being  understood  that  its  main 
object  was  the  frirtherance  of  peaceable 
feelings  between  the  French  and  our  own 
peofOe. 

It  chanced  that  various  committees,  as 
of  music,  of  flowers,  and  of  dancing,  having 
been  choeen,  another  committee  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  guests  was  made  up  of  such 
as  had  any  proficiency  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. And  I,  being  known  for  a  great 
glibness  of  tongue  in  that  as  well  as  in  my 
native  speech,  was  set  thereto.  And  hav- 
ing settled  among  ourselves  that  we  should 
drees  in  red  and  in  white,  wearing  the 
French  cockade  of  white  satin  in  our  head- 
gear, we  presently  dispersed.  When  my 
father  heard  this  he  was  well  pleased,  for 
he  hoped  that  I  should  meet  his  new  favour- 
ite, Louis  d'Etoile,  whom  he  had  bidden  to 
our  house,  though  he  had  not  yet  come. 
He  gave  me  also  a  goodly  sum  wherewith 
to  make  myself  fine,  and  I  caused  to  be 
made  a  crimson  grogram  gown  garnished 


with  Dutch  lace  of  the  finest  sort,  an^  worn 
over  a  white  satin  petticoat  covered  with 
raised  work  of  flowers  and  vines  in  em- 
broidery of  white  silks,  the  whole  spread 
upon  a  wide  hoop  affcor  the  latest  Phila- 
delphia fashions.  The  ball  was  a  brilliant 
affsdr,  for  the  officers  were  all  of  fine  i^ 
pearance,  and  magnificent  in  white  uid- 
forms  £EMed  with  scarlet, light  blue^ or  green; 
and  though  the  greater  part  of  them  could 
not  speak  our  language,  they  did  so  con- 
verse by  means  of  bows  and  smiles  and 
pleasant  gestures,  and  each  withal  possess- 
ed so  dancing  a  foot,  that  the  young  wom- 
en did  all  deolaie  them  far  vaoxe  agneeable 
partners  than  General  Howe's  stiff  and 
clumsy  soldiery  had  been.  As  for  myself^  I 
think  I  never  enjoyed  a  ball  as  much; 
though  indeed  there  had  been  mnch  gayer 
assemblages  at  the  Province  House,  where 
the  gentlemen  who  were  not  in  uniform 
glitteied  in  waistcoats  of  pea-green,  canary- 
edor,  or  sky-blue  velvet  plentifully  em- 
bsoideBed  with  gold,  and  I  have  never  since 
heard  music  whereto  the  foot  kept  time  in 
the  minuet  mere  naturally,  and  as  it  were 
of  its  own  will,  than  that  which  Lord  Per- 
cy's band  was  wont  to  discourse.  In  the 
fore  part  of  the  evening,  spjring  an  exceed- 
ingly noble  and  gp»oefi^  young  man  stand- 
ing scditary  and  apart,  I,  as  was  the  duty 
of  my  committee,  aocosted  him  and  asked 
him  if  I  should  find  him  a  partner  with 
whom  to  danecw  Whereupon  he  made  an- 
swer that  he  would  be  better  pleased  if  I 
would  dance  with  him  myseU^  which  I  ao- 
cpidingly  did,  there  being  none  who  can 
accuse  me  in  saying,  ''We  have  piped  unto 
you  and  ye  have  not  danced,"  the  din  of 
fiddles,  bass-viol,  flutes,  or  bassoon  running 
always  in  my  blood  like  to  a  fever.  And  I 
danced  with  him  not  the  next^et  only,  but 
all  following,  Hieieby  drawing  upon  myself 
the  displeasure  of  the  rest  oi  tiie  oommittee, 
who  sidd  that  I  had  deserted  my  duty  and 
left  double  labor  to  tliem.  I  did  not  learn 
the  name  of  my  gallant,  but  I  observed  that 
he  had  tiie  most  wonderftd  eyes  I  had  ever 
seen;  they  did  beam  upon  me  with  such  a 
searching,  admiring,  and  withal  so  tendw 
and  respeetfrd  a  gase  that  I  had  no  such 
thing  so  move  me  since  the  day  that  I 
heard  Consider  DiUaway  sing,  ''Come,  my 
beloved,''  with  the  strange  new  thrill  in 
his  voice.  When  the  last  set  was  danced, 
he  asked  me  as  a  souvenir  of  the  ball  and 
of  myself  to  give  him  the  white  cockade 
which  I  wmre  in  my  hair,  and  he  in  turn 
presented  me  with  a  striped  and  varied  col- 
wed  ribbon  which  he  wore  upon  his  breast, 
and  had  been  given  him  upon  some  field  of 
battle  in  fMreign  lands.  Shortly  after,  the 
head  of  our  committee  took  me  aside  to  up- 
braid me  f<xt  my  lack  of  duty,  and  my  fa- 
ther, coming  soon  after  to  fetch  me  home, 
said  that  throughout  the  ball  he  had  sought 
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in  vain  for  Louis  d'Etoile,  and  had  only 
found  htm  a  moment  before,  when  the  young 
man  excused  himself,  saying  that  he  had 
met  with  so  charming  a  young  person  that 
he  had  forgotten  to  seek  my  father  in  order 
to  be  introduced  to  his  daughter.  Whereat 
my  father,  though  not  well  pleased,  had  bid 
him  to  dine  upon  the  morrow. 

Great  was  my  surprise  to  find  when  our 
guest  arrived  that  he  was  none  other  than 
my  chevalier  of  the  night  before.  After 
this  he  came  often  to  our  house,  and  we 
found  him  to  be  a  man  "stuffed  with  all 
honourable  virtues,^'  and  so  inflamed  with  a 
love  for  Liberty  and  a  personal  admiration 
for  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  that  he  had 
made  him  his  example,  and  left  all  to  follow 
hiuL  His  only  grief  was  that  he  could  not 
serve  directly  under  so  glorious  a  command 
er  in  the  more  active  warfare  in  which  the 
land  forces  were  engaged.  As  time  passed 
by,  I  found  my  liking  for  this  young  man  to 
grow  more  and  more,  the  which  gave  me 
great  pain,  for  had  I  not  given  my  promise 
to  Consider  Dillaway,  and  though  I  had  not 
heard  from  him,  I  doubted  not  but  that  he 
kept  his  troth  to  me  with  a  leal  heart  and 
true.  Being  much  vexed  in  mind,  and  chief- 
ly with  my  own  unruly  heart,  which  would 
prefer  this  fascinating  Frenchman  to  the 
plain  youth  to  whom  I  had  given  my  word, 
I  chanced  one  day  to  open  my  psalm-book 
to  a  hymn  which  Consider  and  I  had  oft- 
times  sung  together,  and  as  I  read  it  anew 
it  came  to  me  as  a  sign,  and  I  could  say 
with  faith, 

**I  to  my  God  my  Ways  commit, 
Aod  cbeeifol  wait  His  WiU; 
Thy  hand  which  gnides  my  doabtfnl  feet 
ShaU  my  deeirea  fnUUl." 

That  same  day  my  father  brought  a  message 
from  Consider's  family  in  Koxbury,  none  of 
them  knowing  what  such  message  might 
mean  to  me,  saying  that  he  was  without 
doubt  slain,  being  missing  after  a  battle 
in  New  Jersey,  from  which  it  was  thought 
the  British  had  carried  away  no  prisoners. 
These  woful  tidings  so  saddened  me,  for  me- 
thought  that  by  my  indecision  I  had  wished 
for  his  death,  and  so  was  in  a  manner  ac- 
countable for  it,  that  I  had  no  longer  any 
heart  for 

"The  dall  farce,  the  empty  ahow. 
Of  powder,  pocket  glaaa,  and  bean,*' 

and  had  much  ado  to  keep  from  my  father 
and  from  Louis  d'Etoile  the  true  cause  of 
the  change  in  my  spirits.  My  father,  indeed, 
took  the  reason  to  be  that  I  was  unhappy 
because  our  guest  was  soon  to  leave  us,  the 
fleet  having  orders  to  depart  for  the  West 
Indies.  And  Louis  d'EtoUe  himself,  though 
possessed  with  as  much  modesty  as  is  ever 
granted  to  vain  man,  did  become  imbued 
with  the  same  nqtion,  and  pled  his  cause 
with  such  warmth  and  confidence  as  only  a 
Frenchman  can  use  without  offence,  urging 


me  to  become  his  wife,  and  that  without 
delay.  "  For,''  quoth  he,  **  who  knows  that 
we  shall  ever  meet  again';  and  if  I  should 
be  wounded  on  some  field  of  battle,  you 
would  then  have  an  undisputed  right  to 
come  to  me  and  cheer  my  soul  in  its  depart- 
ure on  the  great  journey."  My  father  like- 
wise deemed  it  advisable  that  I  should  be 
married  before  his  departure,  and  wait  with 
my  aunt  the  return  of  my  husband,  for  he 
was  about  to  set  out  himselfl  He  knew  not 
but  that  he  might  soon  give  his  life  for  his 
country,  and  he  wished  to  see  me  settled  in 
life  before  he  died.  My  aunt  also  thought 
that  I  bid  fair  to  become  an  ancient  spin- 
ster, having  now  reached  the  mature  age  of 
eighteen,  and  advised  my  being  wed  with 
all  haste  possible.  And  so  wed  we  were  in 
King's  Chapel,  though  not  by  Dr.  Caner,  it 
being  the  greatest  display  that  had  heos 
taken  place  since  his  departure,  the  organ 
which  Handel  had  selected  pouring  forth 
his  most  joyous  music,  the  bell  cUmging 
merrily,  and  all,  even  to  the  horses  to  all  th6 
coaches,  wearing  wedding  favors.  We  wese 
carried  home  in  President  Hancock's  ooach^ 
and  Madam  Hancock  herself  gave  the  wed- 
ding breakfast.  Then  my  father  and  my 
husband  departed,  and  I  was  left  again  with 
my  aunt  in  gnise  more  like  to  a  widow  than 
a  bride. 

I  had  news  fr^m  my  husband  after  the  un- 
successful affair  of  Saint  Lucia,  and'  after 
the  victories  of  Saint  Yinoent  and  Grenada. 
I  received  also  the  following  letter  from  hira 
after  the  attack  on  Savanx^ : 

'*Mt  will -bxloted,— Day  before  yeeterday  the 
Cowit  d'BstalDg,  co-operating  with  General  Lincoln, 
landed  hia  troopa  and  hegan  a  fnriooa  attack  on  8^ 
▼annah.  Wa  fought  for  the  qtaoe  of  an  hoar  npon  the 
breaatworke.  Twice  the  American  flag  waa  hoisted, 
and  I  once  planted  the  fiew-d^yt.  It  was  a  desperate 
aasaolt,  bat  all  to  no  purpose.  While  we  had  been 
waiting  in  eight  of  tlie  town,  reinforaemcnta  had  ar- 
riyed,  and  we  were  driven  back.  Connt  Polaaki  wis 
killed,  and  Coant  d'EetaIng  twice  woanded.  I  myself 
received  a  scratch,  bat  that  is  of  no  consequence,  save 
that  yoor  white  cockada  Is  all  atained  and  spoiled. 

'*  I  am  in  the  confidence  of  the  ooont,  and  he  aaya  wa 
are  shortly  to  retam  to  France.  I  can  not  come  for 
yoa,  so  come  to  me,  my  beloved  one.  Write  me  when 
yoo  start,  and  where  in  England  I  shall  meet  yon,  ad- 
drssslng  me  at w  Allthine^       Loma." 

I  did  not  receive  this  letter  until  long  aft- 
er it  was  written,  and  had  then  to  communi- 
cate with  my  father,  so  that  it  was  not  until 
the  spring  of  1760  that  I  was  ready  to  de- 
part. 

Madan^  Hancock  then  placed  me  in  charge 
of  her  very  good  Mend  Captain  Scott,  com- 
mander of  a  London  jiacket,  and  gave  me  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  another  friend  of 
theirs,  the  artist  Copley,  at  whose  house  in 
London  I  was  to  meet  my  husband.  The 
letter  which  I  wrote,  informing  him  of  this 
arrangement,  went  over  in  the  same  ship 
with  me ;  and  while  waiting  for  him  in  Lon 
don,  I  improved  the  time  by  having  my  por- 
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trait  painted  by  this  aitiBt,  which  I  sent 
back  to  my  aunt  to  keep  as  a  pleasant  sor- 
prise  for  my  father  when  he  should  return 
firom  the  field.  About  a  month  following, 
my  husband  came  for  me  and  took  me  to  his 
own  home. 

IV.— THB  PEACH-COLOBED  VELVET. 

I  shall  hi^ve  to  pass  briefly  over  my  so- 
journ in  the  pleasant  land  of  France.  My 
husband's  family  possessed  a  small  ch4teau 
in  La  Vendue,  not  far  from  Fontenayi  which 
after  several  years  passed  to  him  by  the 
death  of  his  father.  Together  with  my  hus- 
band's sister  Ernestine,  we  passed  our  time 
alternately  here  and  at  Paris,  the  slight 
**  scratch''  of  which  my  husband  spoke  be- 
ing of  sufficient  importance  to  place  him 
for  a  time  upon  the  retired  list  of  officers. 
I  had  the  honour  at  one  time  to  be  i»esented 
at  court,  and  on  that  occasion  was  attired  in 
a  peach-colored  velvet  gown  profusely  gar- 
nished with  gold-lace.  I  was  much  touched 
by  the  sweet  and  gentle  manners  of  the 
Queen,  as  well  as  by  her  marvelous  beauty; 
and  now  I  first  knew  my  husband  to  be  a 
sad  flatterer,  for  he  loved  most  to  say  that  I 
resembled  ICarie  Antoinette.  I  know  not 
whidi  I  most  enjoyed  at  this  time,  the  gay- 
ety  of  the  great  city  or  the  simple  pleasures 
of  our  country  home,  where  our  children 
were  bom,  and  where,  with  them,  I  looked 
from  my  pointed  window  to  see  the  fields 
gay  with  cookies  and  Marguerites,  with  here 
and  there  a  windmill  slothf  uUy  stretching  its 
great  arms,  like  unto  the  sluggard  awaken- 
ing from  his  slumber.  The  peasants  were 
simple  and  kindly  folk,  and  loved  us  right 
loyally,  and  never  would  we  have  been  in- 
jured, even  in  the  terrible  days  of  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  had  we  but  remained  with  them ; 
for  if  the  battlements  of  the  chAteau  had  not 
been  strong  enough  to  defend  us,  there  was 
not  a  dUMoaidftf  in  all  the  country  which 
would  not  have  received  and  secreted  us. 
But  at  the  first  muttering  of  the  storm  my 
husband,  thinking  that  he  might  be  of  use 
to  his  royal  master,  and  that  so  long  as  La- 
£ayette  remained  at  his  post  there  was  still 
hope  for  the  country,  betook  himself  to  Par- 
is and  obtained  a  commission  as  one  of  the 
Body  Guards  under  his  old  officer,  the  Count 
d'Estaing,  who  was  now  commander  of  the 
National  Guards  at  Versailles. 

For  a  time  we  all  dwelt  near  him  at  Paris ; 
but  early  in  1792,  perceiving  that  the  signs 
of  the  times  did  not  betoken  fairer  weather, 
but  that,  on  the  conlrury,  all  went  frt>m  bad 
to  worse,  the  nobility  now  using  what  dis- 
patch they  might  to  quit  the  country,  he 
deemed  it  not  prudent  for  his  family  to  re- 
main longer  with  him,  and  procured  us  pass- 
ports to  England  as  ^mt^rjA.  For  himself  ,  he 
felt  it  his  duty  to  remain,  whatever  chanced, 
by  the  side  of  his  sovereign.  Having  dwelt 
thus  for  a  year  and  a  half  in  England,  and 


hearing  but  sorry  tidings  from  France,  the 
anguish  of  mind  that  we  were  in  could  no 
longer  be  supported ;  and  leaving  the  chil- 
dren and  our  luggage  with  certain  safe  peo- 
ple, my  sister  EIrnestine  and  myself  did  ad- 
venture to  pass  again,  under  false  names, 
into  France.  When  We  reached  Paris,  mat- 
ters lacked  but  little  of  the  worst.  I  made 
myself  known  to  some  former  servants,  who 
now  kept  a  little  wine  shop,  and  with  whom 
I  lodged ;  but  it  was  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty and  alter  long  search  that  I  found 
my  husband.  The  royal  fkmily  were  in  pris- 
on, the  Body  Guards  disbanded  and  most  of 
them  killed — though  some  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  escape,  and  others  to  secrete  them- 
selves, among  these  last  being  him  we  sought. 
Through  the  help  of  my  host,  the  wine-mer- 
chant, my  husband's  former  lackey,  we  found 
him,  disguised  and  hidden.  The  sight  of  me 
did  but  cause  him  the  most  poignant  dis- 
tress. **  I  had  thought  you  safe  out  of  this 
whirlpool  of  death,"  quoth  he, ''  and  now  I 
know  not  how  you  may  esci^."  "Then  will 
I  share  your  fate,"  said  I.  But  he  charged 
me  on  no  account  to  be  rash,  but  to  strive 
to  live  lor  our  children.  "  If  I  am  arrested," 
quoth  he, "  make  no  attempt  to  see  me ;  you 
would  only  seal  the  destruction  of  each  of 
us."  After  gently  upbraiding  me  in  these 
words,  he  took  leave  of  me  in  the  most  lov- 
ing manner,  saying  that  it  did  indeed  great- 
ly move  him  to  see  what  risks  I  and  his  sis- 
ter had  run  for  the  sake  of  seeing  him  again, 
that  he  thanked  God  for  this  last  opportu- 
nity to  clasp  us  to  his  heart,  that  his  trust 
was  in  Christ,  and  he  was  not  afraid  to  die. 
He  looked  worn  and  tired,  and  he  said  that, 
by  reason  of  great  anxiety,  he  had  not  slept 
for  the  space  of  three  nights.  "  But  I  shall 
soon  be  at  rest,"  quoth  he  $  and  with  that 
he  laid  his  head  upon  the  table  before  him, 
and  repeated  this  verse,  wherewith  I  had 
been  wont  to  put  our  children  to  bed : 

**  Sleep,  downy  sleep,  come  doee  mine  e7^ 
Tired  of  beholding  TtniUes.'' 

After  the  which  he  took  leave  of  us,  full 
loath  to  go,  for  we  would  fain  have  remain- 
ed with  him,  but  he  constrained  us ;  and 
when  Ernestine,  sobbing,  would  not  say 
adieu,  but  only  au  revoir,  he  consented,  point- 
ing upward. 

Some  days  after,  a  woman  of  a  wild  ap- 
pearance thrust  into  my  hand  a  crumpled 
paper,  on  which  was  written :  "  Prison  of 
the  Conci^rgerie,  August  20.  Au  reimrJ* 
Then  we  knew  that  the  bolt  had  fallen, 
and  that  there  was  no  hope.  I  was  stand- 
ing, when  the  message  came,  in  the  back  part 
of  the  little  wine  shop.  There  was  but  one 
customer  in  the  room,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
reading ;  but  when  I  rightly  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  words  which  I  read,  there 
was  no  longer  any  force  in  my  knees,  and  I 
fainted  and  fell.    When  I  can»e>out  of  my 
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trance  J 1  fi>ttiid  the  gentlemati,  whom  at  fij«t 
I  did  not  recognize,  talking  earnestly  with 
the  keeper  of  the  shop.  Seeing  that  I  bcwl 
Bomewhat  reeoveTed,  he  approaebed  mCj  and 
said,  **  Serena  Pjiacheon,  how  does  it  happen 
that  I  meet  you  in  this  God*foreakon  land  V^ 
Then  I  tald  Colonel  Frothingham — for  it  was 
indeed  he^all  my  aad  story ^  and  besought 
his  aid,  for  I  knew  not  whether  I  should  find 
in  him  a  friend  or  foe.  **  Be  not  afraid," 
quoth  he;  *'I  have  a  goTemment  position 
here,  and  I  donbt  not  but  I  shall  be  able  to 
get  yo«  ont  of  this  aceutied  country  j"  and 
with  that  he  hastily  bade  me  adieu  and  de- 
parted. Two  days  thereafter  he  came  again , 
and  said  that  he  had  gotten  me  a  paaiport 
a»  an  English  la<ly— whereto  my  blonde  hair 
and  knowledge  of  the  Englinh  tongue  com^ 
ported^and  one  for  Emeatlue  as  my  maid. 
And  when  I  had  observed  the  paaaport,  I  saw 
that  the  name  of  the  English  lady  was  Mis- 
tress Arthur  Frothinghamj  for  he  being  well 
known  to  the  author! ties^  it  was  the  easier 
to  procure  a  permissfon  of  departure  for  his 
wife.  Hairing  iDacIe  all  haste  to  throw  a 
few  matteTg  together  into  a  traTeling-sack, 
we  committed  ourselves  to  the  guidance  of 
the  colonel ;  and  as  we  rode  together  toward 
the  place  from  whence  the  diligence  setforth, 
he  said  to  me,  in  English :  **  I  have  long  de^ 
aired  an  occasion  to  make  some  reparation 
for  my  villain ons  conduct  while  in  America  j 
and  if  through  my  humble  efforts  you  come 
off  eafe  from  this  advent ure^  I  beg  of  you  to 
forget  my  base  action  in  the  past.  I  have 
naught  to  say  in  defence  of  myself^  except 
that  I  was  grievously  tempted^  being  tiore 
pressed  by  debt^  and  that  my  couHcienee  has 
flince  caused  me  to  sn0er  most  intolerable 
l^ains.  Lest  I  be  again  tempted  in  like 
manner,  I  carry  continually  with  me  this 
small  iron.^ 

Seeing  that  his  contrition  was  unfeigned^ 
I  bethought  me  of  some  word  of  comfort 
which  I  might  give  him  from  the  Script- 
uiea ;  but  it  seemed  to  tne  that  I  heard  the 
voice  of  one  singing ;  the  yoice  and  the  song 
were  in  like  manner  familiar^  and  X  repeat* 
ed  the  words  tn  the  repentant  man  at  my 
aide: 

*'*Thoagb  je  hsve  Iain  sinoug  the  paUf 
Like  dorei  ft'  flhtll  epp<%F. 
Whiwe  wing*  with  nlUer  lad  with  gold, 

Wh<>ee  feathen  covered  an,'" 

I  had  no  time  to  make  a  fitting  explanation, 
but  I  think  he  rightly  understood  it,  for  a 
plcasanter  expression  than  1  had  ever  seen 
upon  it  lighted  his  hancUome  face,  and  we 
bade  each  other  farewell ;  nor  from  that  time 
to  this  have  I  seen  Arthur  Frothingham 
more. 

V,— THE  PUCB-COLOHEU  SATIN, 

Many  more  dolorous  and  heavy  days  we 

Spent  in  Ehiglandj  the  fact  of  my  widow hoi>d 

coming  to  me  with  the  certiiinty  of  the  exff- 

ontion  of  Louis  d'Etoile,  iiristocratp  at  the 


prison  of  the  Concitergerie  on  th©  ever-metn- 
orable  3d  of  September,  I  had  had  no  hope, 
and  eo  the  news  brought  me  no  additional 
affliction  ;  hut  not  so  my  sUter-in-law^  who 
was  of  a  playful  and  merry  disposition,  and 
presently  aank  into  &o  prof<r>und  a  meljui- 
choly  that  it  was  impossible  t^  rouBe  h©r 
thercirom,  in  which  state  she  shortly  de* 
parted  this  evil  life|  with  all  Joy  in  the  hope 
of  a  speedy  reunion  with  her  bmtber.  My 
husband's  commander  and  faithful  friend^ 
the  Count  d'Estaing,  who  had  won  honoura 
for  France  against  the  English  in  India  be- 
fore his  ejcploits  in  America,  was  likewiaie 
guillotined  on  the  a8th  of  April  foUowing^ 
his  last  words  before  the  tribunal  being, 
*^  When  you  have  cut  ofi"  my  head,  s^nd  it  to 
the  English  ;  they  will  give  yon  a  high  pric* 
for  it,"  Lafayette,  our  hero,  languished  in 
a  foreign  prison,  and  there  being  now  noth- 
ing to  detain  me  in  this  land  of  AtTa.ngers,  I 
returned  with  my  two  sons,  Louis  Lialayette 
|nd  John  Hancock,  to  my  father's  bonse, 
nevermore,  m  I  trust,  to  go  out  from  it  again 
notU  Buoh  time  as  I  go  to  rejoin  my  father 
in  the  country  without  war  to  which  he  has 
gone.  Here,  indeed,  have  I  found  many 
and  sad  changes,  my  aunt  having  alto  died^ 
with  divers  of  my  old  friends  and  compan- 
ions, but  here  likewise  have  1  found  mneh 
peace  andhappiness.  Mytwosonshave  at- 
talned  honourable  estates,  the  one  as  a  sol- 
dier and  the  other  as  a  merchant^  and  lioth 
are  mmk  of  fine  fignn*,  of  subtle  parts,  of 
honour,  merit,  and  of  understanding. 

The  ro»es  have  overgrown  the  piirch,  and 
clamber  up  to  my  own  chamber  window,  and 
when  the  sash  is  lifted,  do  even  venture 
their  sweet  pink  faces  within^  reminding  me 
of  the  pmmise  I  gave  with  them  long  ago 
to  Consider  Dillaway,  and  that  ro«ee  aud 
promises  are  not  the  trifling  and  perishable 
things  I  thought  thom  in  early  life.  And 
so  I  close  these  memoirs,  there  being  llttl# 
more  to  tell,  except  that  this  past  week,  on 
the  17th  day  of  June,  1825, 1  being  sixty- five 
years  old,  did  ride  with  my  son  Louis  to  a&e 
the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  Bunker  Hill 
Monument,  passing  nuder  an  arch  throWTi 
across  Washington  Street  In  honour  of  the 
coming  again  of  our  beloved  Lafayette,  and 
bearing  thisi  insoription,  improvised  by  tliA 
poet  Charles  Sprngue; 

**  We  bow  eot  Ibe  Beck^  ind  ««  bend  not  the  kmrn. 
But  oar  bcarla^  Lafftjettp,  w»  sorrcodef  W 


During  his  stay  in  Boston  the  Marquis  d© 
la  Fayette  dined  at  on?  houftt%  and  we  had 
mneh  comfortable  eon  verse  togethft  c»ou* 
ceming  aflTaira  in  France  and  in  Ameile&i 
and  we  have  met  again  at  the  Jamtm  oC 
Madam  Hancock  (who,  since  the  dentil  cif 
her  husband,  has  married  Captain  Saii%%^ 
under  whose  care  I  ftrst  went  to  EngWu^X 
all  tlirv«i  of  us  thankM  %&  tl»t  Proviileiieft 
which  had  permitted  tu  todatlp  liAifedf  mttn 
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80  mftny  and  Taried  vioiMitodes.  It  is  the 
last  meeting  with  old  firiends  that  I  can  ex- 
pect ;  they  that  danced  with  me  at  the 
Province  House  or  the  Hancock  Mansion 
sleep  in  foreign  graves  or  within  armorial 
carved  vaults,  and  under  ruder  Puritan  slabs 
of  Copp's  Hill.  I  visited  them  but  yester- 
day, and  was  minded  of  an  English  ballad : 

*'  Friends  slamber  hen  we  were  wont  to  regard ; 
We  can  trace  oot  their  names  in  the  old  klrk-yard." 

One  other  event  I  must  not  neglect  to 
mention.  Shortly  alter  my  return  from  Eu- 
rope I  sat  once  more  in  my  aunf  s  pew  in 
King's  Chapel,  listening  again  to  the  notes 
of  the  organ,  which  was  no  longer  decora- 
ted with  the  great  gilt  crown  which  had 
Burmounted  it  in  time  past ;  all  the  coats  of 
arms  and  escutcheons  which  had  formerly 
been  displayed  along  the  walls  and  suspend- 
ed from  the  pillars,  after  the  manner  of  Eu- 
ropean churches,  had  also  been  taken  away, 
and  the  church  itself  was  now  Unitarian 
and  not  EpiscopaL  I  was  roused  frx>m  my 
cogitations  on  the  changes  which  had  taken 
place  by  the  voice  of  the  preacher.  It  was 
not  the  regular  pastor,  but  one  who  for  that 
day  supplied  his  place,  and  in  spite  of  the 
unfamiliar  black  gown  and  the  whitened 
hair,  which  had  no  need  of  powder,  I  recog- 
niied  Consider  Dillaway. 


He  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Brit- 
ish, and  not  exchanged  until^'the  close  of 
the  war,  and  thus  it  was  that  we  had  all 
thought  him  dead.  He  preaches  at  a  wood- 
en meeting-house  not  far  from  my  home ; 
he  is  married,  and  seems  to  have  forgotten 
all  the  unhappy  past,  living  most  lovingly 
with  the  partner  he  has  chosen.  She  is  not 
like  his  early  love — gay  little  Serena  Pyn- 
cheon,  with  her  pink  padusay  and  pointed 
hat  with  its  long  white  plume;  she  is  a 
sober-faced  woman,  far  advanced  in  years, 
who  wears  every  Lord's^day  the  same  puce- 
colored  satin  gown,  and  looks  less  to  the 
Philadelphia  fjashions  than  to  the  assurance 
that 

«Tba  lalntB  ihaU  ioniiili  in  His  daji, 
Dratt  in  the  Bobes  of  Joy  and  PniBS." 

And  yet  when  the  choir  sings^ 

"  Come,  my  belored,  baste  away, 
Oat  short  the  hours  of  thy  del«y; 
Fly  hkm  a  yonthfnl  hart  or  roe 
Over  the  hills  where  spices  grow," 

I  have  seen  the  pastor's  eye  rest  with  a  lov- 
ing and  fiacetious  twinkle  upon  the  plain 
face  of  his  consort ;  and  I  have  had  all  that 
I  could  do  to  preserve  a  decent  and  seemly 
countenance,  and  not  to  create  scandal  in 
the  congregatioii  by  smiling  back  to  him  in 
the  pulpit — for,  strange  to  say,  I  am  his 
wife. 


a  A  R  T  H  :• 

m  NsM. 
By   JULIAN    HAWTHORNE. 


CHAPTER  XV.— (CMliaiMi.)     . 

BEVERBERATIOXS. 

IT  must  have  been  very  near  midnight 
when  Garth  reached  Uixnhuzst,  and 
passed  a  moment  under  the  pofch  before 
entering.  The  wind  during  the  last  half 
hour  had  waxed  greatly  stronger,  and  whis- 
tled shrewdly  round  the  northeast  comer 
of  the  dark  and  massive  old  house,  and  rat- 
tled the  rose  vine  which  climbed  over  Eve's 
frisdow,  Aiid  roatkd  tlin>u^li  the  drit^d  oak 
IfiAVQS  of  the  porc^ii,  it  waa  a  cold^  sharp 
iiigbi  X  winter  was  hurrying  down  from  the 
Axctle  Oeeaji,  and  would  be  hore  by  monjmg. 
From  thtb  vaUej  caiD«  the  white  gl^ain  of 
the  Ittk^  and  wiudiug  riv«^r,  lookmi^  m  If  the 
frtMlr  iTHsts  w«re  already  beginning  to  bIiit- 
«r  l.li«ia  into  ice,  Tbe  v alley  itself  w as  h  1  -■  ak 
and  dAaolate^  ita  brown  woods  and  incadi>wa 
pmduaUy  p&li^iK  to  gray*  until  Wabono 
UiU»d  Hji  i»hadowyi  dim -gleaming  Imrrler 
;  th«  further  workL  Many  an  UriU' 
i  thoee  old  fellows  whase  dnst  lay  in 


•  IfteiUspii  aeeorJlng  to  Act  o|  Congtem,  In  t^<>  year 
litli  hf  ^rt~litt  ElAvrTHAnni,  H  IUq  ofllcfl  Of  thv  LI. 
k «(  CangtMM,  at  WMhlijgtois. 


yonder  c^ve-yard,  but  whose  lives  Oarth 
had  gathered  up  into  his  own  that  night — 
had  stood  where  he  stood  now,  and  gased 
across  the  bleak  moon-lit  valley  till  that 
inmiemorial  mountain  stopped  the  way. 
The  stem  Puritan,  in  his  Jack -boots  and 
steel  breastplate ;  the  black-browed,  hand- 
some, reckless  soldier  who  followed  Phipps 
to  Quebec ;  the  blue-eyed,  swarthy  mariner 
who  had  traded  in  the  East  Indies  and  in 
Acadia,  and  had  traversed  all  the  world  be- 
tween ;  the  Bevolntionary  captain  in  blue 
and  hnSf  broad-shouldered,  grim,  choleric, 
and  reticent — each  one  of  them  had  leaned 
with  folded  arms  against  this  stunted  oak 
trunk,  and  ha^Mowned  at  Wabeno  as  at  the 
symbol  of  an  irremovable  bar  in  the  way  of 
success.  But  not  one^  Garth  thought,  had 
frowned  from  so  heavy  and  unquiet  a  heart 
as  he ;  for  they,  at  least,  had  been  forth  to 
wrestle  with  the  world,  and  had  done  some- 
thing, good  or  bad,  that  had  had  a  flavor 
and  a  fashion  of  its  own,  and  was  not,  at  all 
events,  insignificant.  But  he,  the  descend- 
ant of  them  all,  had  done  nothing ;  had  only 
vexed  his  soul  with  doubts  and  broken  be- 
ginnings and  marrowless  compromises.  Yet 
he  was  the  heir  of  their  qualitieasas  well  as 
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of  their  name.  What  was  the  clog  in  his 
machinery  that  prevented  his  bringing  all 
this  acoomolated  energy  to  bear?  Were 
scmplea  and  oonsoientiousness  bat  an  art- 
ful device  of  the  devil  f  If  he  could  pluck 
something  out  of  his  breast  and  fling  it 
away  forever,  would  not  the  world  lie  at  his 
feet  f  If  Christ,  when  he  went  up  into  that 
high  place  whence  he  overlooked  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  had  chosen  to  com- 
ply with  his  companion's  moderate  condi- 
tion, would  not  His  name  have  been  better 
known  and  celebrated  to-day  than  is  actu- 
ally the  case  f 

Gkurth  stamped  his  foot,  and  the  heel  of 
his  shoe  was  wedged  in  the  cleft  of  the  gran- 
ite threshold,  so  that  it  required  an  effort  to 
pull  it  out.  It  seemed  as  if  that  old  Indian 
underneath  had  put  forth  a  skeleton  gripe, 
with  the  intention  of  dragging  the  young 
man  down  into  the  grave,  and  taking  re- 
venge upon  him  for  the  injuries  perpetrated 
by  his  forefathers.  But  this  scheme  of  retri- 
bution did  not  meet  Garth's  views ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  brought  him  to  a  sudden,  tin- 
gling recognition  of  the  immense  value  of 
life,  and  of  the  inestimable  possibilities 
which  were  within  his  power  to  realise.  If 
he  could  but  fasten  his  hold  firmly  upon 
something  definite  and  continuous,  he  felt 
that  he  could  climb  upward  to  the  stars, 
even  though  the  sins  of  twenty  generations 
were  piled  upon  his  shoulders.  Were  not 
the  worst  of  his  difficulties,  after  all,  imag- 
inary f  Had  he  not  been  a  little  insane  of 
late  f  or,  at  least,  might  he  not  be  visited 
presently  by  some  luminous  inspiration  of 
genius,  in  comparison  with  which  ordinary 
perception  was  mere  purblindnees  f  He 
passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead,  and  was 
startled  to  feel  how  hot  it  was ;  and  yet, 
how  chilly  was  the  wind  I  Heaven  forbid 
that  he  should  be  taken  ill  at  a  time  when 
something  more  than  common  good  health 
was  to  be  wished  fori 

He  opened  the  heavy  green  door  and  en- 
tered the  house.  The  kitchen  fire  was 
alight,  and  Nikomis  sat  smoking  in  the 
chimney-comer.  On  the  table  stood  a  Joint 
of  cold  roast  meat,  while  some  vegetables 
were  warming  on  the  hob.  In  spite  of  his 
long  fast,  Garth  now  felt  little  positive  ap- 
petite; however,  he  managed  to  swallow 
somewhat,  and  then,  instead  if  drinking  the 
tea  which  Nikomis  had  ready  for  him,  he 
asked  the  old  lady  whether  she  could  not 
find  him  any  whiskey. 

Being  an  Indian,  it  was  entirely  beneath 
Kikouiis  to  manifest  any  surpriae  even  at  so  . 
unpnececlented  a  demand   aa  this.     As  for ' 
whiflkey^  no  hanse  in  New  Ham  pah  ire,  ex*  | 
cept  the  meeting-h onsen,  was  ever  known  ' 
to  be  without  it ;  and  llrmliant  wa«  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule,  altlnimgli  the  only  mem-  ' 
ber  of  tlie  hoOBehtilil  yvho  was  in  tbe  habit  of 
cousumiui^  it  was  Nikomis  herself.    Goliglit* 


ley,  indeed,  occasionally  took  a  glass,  embel- 
lished with  a  little  hot  water  and  a  lump  of 
sugar,  but  neither  Cuthbert  nor  Garth  was 
inclined  to  keep  him  company.  To-night, 
however,  the  young  man  was  sensible  of  a 
pervading  shiver  such  as  only  a  draught 
of  fire  could  allay.  He  had  taken  cold,  and 
so  potent,  because  unusual,  a  remedy  could 
hardly  fail  to  check  its  further  progress. 

Nikomis  grunted,  and  laid  down  her  pipe. 
The  liquor  was  not  far  off ;  in  truth,  she 
forthwith  drew  from  her  pocket  a  battered 
pewter  flask  which  proved  to  be  half  full  of 
it.  She  poured  a  quantity  of  it  into  a  tam- 
bier,  added  a  little  water  from  the  tea-ket- 
tle, and  a  few  other  ingredients,  stinred  it 
up,  tasted  it,  and  then  handed  it  to  the 
young  man  with  a  grunt  of  emphatic  recom- 
mendation. He  sipped  it,  shuddered,  sipped 
again,  laid  down  the  spoon,  and  resolutely 
drank  off  about  half  of  the  mixture. 

«  There's  something  very  genuine  about 
that,  Nikomis,"  he  said,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes ;  "  I  dare  say  I  might  get  to  like  it  in 
time." 

''Ugh I"  responded  Nikomis,  relighting 
her  iMpe  and  gasing  at  the  fire ;  "  dare  say 
—dare  sayl" 

As  was  usual  after  supper-time,  the  kitoh- 
en  was  unlighted  save  for  the  flickering  fire- 
light, and  even  this  had  now  subsided  to  a 
ruddy  glo^,  which  served  to  illumine  hardly 
more  than  the  cavernous  fire-place.  Garth 
drew  the  antique  oaken  chair  far  up  on  the 
hearth,  and  held  his  hands  toward  the  em- 
bers, while  his  dusky  companion  puffed  at 
her  pipe,  and  the  slowly  emitted  smoke  hung 
and  swayed  in  fine  clouds  until  it  came 
within  the  draught  of  the  chinmey,  which 
whisked  it  suddenly  upward  and  out  of 
sight.  It  was  a  snug  old  place — this  chim- 
ney-oemer,  and  just  now  it  seemed  to  Garth 
to  contain  the  only  bit  of  human  life  that 
was  left  in  the  world.  Here  sat  Nikomis 
and  himself,  types  and  compmidiums  of  two 
hos^e  peoples,  literally  hobnobbing  togeth- 
er in  the  most  amicable  manner  imaginable. 
All  the  bitterness  of  a  traditional  and  hered- 
itary enmity  had  simmered  down  to  yonder 
pungent  noggin  of  punch,  or  was  vanishing 
into  oblivion  along  with  the  fumes  frt>m  the 
Indian's  pipe  bowL  But  this  was  only  be- 
cause they  were  the  last  of  their  race ;  all 
the  rest  had  been  exterminated  on  both 
sides ;  and  Nikomis  and  he,  having  before 
them  the  alternative  of  either  scalping  each 
other,  or  of  making  up  all  grievances  over 
a  feast  of  whiskey  and  tobacco,  had  wisely 
decided  upon  the  latter  course,  aad  ha4i 
tbeteby  become  aware,  at  tbi«  LUi-  day,  what 
pleo«ant  company  they  ha^l  iwen  denying 
themaolvefi  duiiug  the  latter  i^euturiea. 

'*  What  ft  go  Mil  thing  it  would  hav-ci  been^ 
Nikomia^"  said  Gurih,  'Mf  that  old  aac^m 
of  y  oura  and  luy  id ii  temporary  an c^tor  oould 
havo  couie  to  an  tuukntandJlQg  as  ooi^  mad 
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sensible  ss  this,  instead  of  pitching  into  one 
another  with  hlnnderbnsses  and  tomahawks  I 
I  wish  you  had  been  sitting  here  two  hun- 
dred years  instead  of  ten.  Bat  two  hundred 
years  ago  you  would  have  brewed  me  a  cup 
of  poison  instead  of  a  glass  of  grog." 

The  fire  in  the  old  lady's  pipe  bowl  glow- 
ed and  dulled  again,  but  she  said  noUiing. 
Garth  took  anotiier  sip  from  his  tumbler, 
and  continued : 

**  Nikomis,  I  know  you  represent  the  ikm- 
terity  of  the  old  sachem ;  but  unless  you  are 
something  besides  that,  the  account  between 
ns  is  not  balanced  yet.  For  the  ground  on 
which  this  house  stands  belongs  to  yon,  and 
we  have  giren  you  nothing  for  it  but  house- 
room  ;  not  to  speak  of  the  iniquitous  way 
we  became  possessed  of  it.  I  shouldn't  feel 
easy,  nor  would  you,  I  should  think,  if  things 
were  left  so  uneven  as  that.  But  I  sus- 
pect— ^tell  me  if  Fm  not  right— that  it  was 
your  people  who  stole  away  my  aunt  Etc. 
That  was  a  revenge  worth  having,  Nikomis. 
Ton  were  a  young  woman  then,  I  suppose ; 
bat  perhaps  you  saw  it  done.  Did  you 
notF 

'^  Why  you  ask,  Garth  f"  grunted  the  In- 
dian, after  a  pause.  "  What-a^difEsrenee— 
umf 

'^  Much  difference,  Nikomis.  We  violated 
the  sachem's  grave,  and  killed  its  defend- 
er ;  but  if  you  took  away  Eve,  we're  not  less 
thiui  quits.  We've  paid  for  your  grave,  and 
all  that's  in  it.  We  could  forgive  no  one 
else  but  you,  and  Heaven  would  have  per- 
mitted none  but  you  to  take  her." 

'^  Nikomis  old  squaw — know  nothing— 
am.  What  we  do  with  Evef  Think  we 
scalp—umf* 

Garth  shook  his  bead.  ^  You  would  nev- 
er have  brought  her  scalp  to  Uixnhurst. 
But  it  might  be  worth  your  while  to  know 
whether  she  lived  to  marry  one  of  your 
tribe,  Nikomis;  for  if  so,  Urmhurst  and  a 
great  deal  of  money  (only  there  is  no  mon- 
ey, Fm  afraid)  would  beUmg  to  her  chil- 
dren." 

<'Uml  Why  you  talk  so, Garth t  Niko- 
mis  old  squaw — ^pappoose  all  dead.  Tribe 
all  dead  too.    Why  you  talk  so-Him  f " 

<^  I  talk  of  what  I  wish  were  true,"  xetum- 
ed  he,  grasping  his  hair  with  both  hands, 
and  resting  his  elbows  on  his  knees.  ^  I  can 
conceive  of  nothing  better  than  to  leave  this 
blood-stained  old  Urmhurst  to  a  descendant 
of  your  side  and  mine.  The  legacy  was  to 
wait  for  fifty  years,  and  they're  not  out  yet. 
If  you  know  where  the  heir  is,  Nikomis, 
bring  him  out.  It  isn't  your  sachem,  but 
we  Urmsons,  who  have  really  been  buried 
underneath  this  great  heavy  house  all  these 
generations  past.  We  built  it  to  last  a  thou- 
sand years,  and  aU  the  result  is  that  it 
presses  us  down  like  a  ponderous,  inevitable 
corse.  No  good  will  conie  to  us  tiU  it  is  ei- 
ther got  into  other  hands  or  burned  down." 


"  Ugh  I"  assented  Nikomis,  with  smoky  ut- 
terance.   **  Big  house— -big  curse— ugh  I" 

''A  wigwam  is  much  better,"  continued 
Garth ;  "  better  ev«n  than  a  grave,  at  least 
so  far  as  other  people  are  concerned.  A 
grave  is  a  selfish  luxury,  apt  to  make  a  quar- 
rel among  survivors.  Only  the  last  man — 
supposing  him  to  have  dug  his  own  pit  be- 
forehand—-can  drop  into  it  with  the  certain- 
ty of  not  causing  a  spirit  of  strifo  to  rise  up 
out  of  it.  Nikomis,  do  you  know  that  Fm 
going  to  be  married  f " 

He  raised  his  head  as  he  made  the  in- 
quiry, but  his  interlocutor  answered  only 
with  a  puff  of  smoke ;  so  he  resumed  hisibr- . 
mer  position,  and  continued:  ''And  since 
my  wi£»  wants  to  see  the  world,  we  shall 
probably  leave  Urmhurst  to  my  frtther  and 
you.  You  must  take  care  of  him  till  we 
come  back." 

''  How  long-a-that  f"  demanded  Nikomis. 

Garth  gave  a  gruff,  short  laugh.  ''  A  year 
or  more — as  long  as  the  whim  lasts." 

*'  Cuthbert  dead  in  a  year,"  observed  the 
sibyl,  gravely.    "  Nikomia  too,  maybe." 

<'My  father  dead  in  a  year  I"  repeated 
Gbtfth,  roughly,  but  with  a  momentary  sink- 
ing of  the  heart.  He  sat  upright  in  his  chair 
and  looked  haod  at  the  wrinkled  bronse  stat- 
ue that  smoked  so  impassively  in  its  sombre 
niche.  After  a  pause  he  took  the  tumbler 
from  the  hob  and  slowly  drank  what  was 
left  of  the  contents,  then  deared  his  throat, 
and  said,  very  gentiy, ''  My  father  is  not  an 
old  man,  Nik<miJs.^  But  the  old  Indian, 
having  conmiitted  herself  to  an  assertion, 
was  evidently  resolved  that  it  should  stand 
unaltered,  ri^t  or  wrong.  Meanwhile  her 
ominous  wo^ls,  whether  Justifiable  or  not, 
sank,  during  the  lew  minates'  silence  that 
ensued,  so  deeply  into  Gartti's  centre  of  ex- 
istence, that  the  ontwasd  effect  was  the  same 
as  if  they  had  altogether  passed  out  of  his 
memory.  He  made  no  ftirlher  aUusion  to 
them ;  he  could  not  talk— oould  hardly  think 
— eo  fan  below  the  surflMe  as  they  lay.  Nev- 
ertheless, they  could  tinge  every  drop  of 
blood  that  coursed  through  his  veins.  Only 
one  recognizable  reflection  on  the  subject 
made  its  way  to  the  light  at  this  time :  it 
took  the  form  of  a  resentfrd  impulse  against 
his  uncle  and  Mrs.  Tenterden.  <<  Meddle- 
some fools  F'  he  whispered,  setting  his  teeth 
hard  together;  ^they've  been  babbling  their 
nonsense  here,  and  riie  got  it  from  them." 

''That  was  a  good  punch,"  he  remarked, 
presently;  "I  believe  ifs  gone  to  my  head 
and  made  me  talkative.  Suppose  you  let 
me  have  a  pull  at  your  pipe,"  he  added,  ob- 
serving that  Nikomis  was  knocking  out  the 
dead  Mhes  preparatory  to  refilling  it.  She 
recharged  it,  slill  silently,  and  handed  it  to 
him.  It  was  an  old  red  clay  pipe,  curiously 
chased  about  the  bowl — such  a  pipe  as  the 
sagamores  might  have  smoked  in  the  time 
of  Columbus  or  earlier.    As  Garth  took  it, 
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and  set  it  go  Lug  witti  a  brand  from  the  ^re, 
it  oocuired  to  Mm  that  it  was  one  of  Niko- 
mis's  mo6t  precious  possessions^  and  had 
never,  so  far  as  any  bod^  kneWf  been  seen 
in  another  month  than  her^  since  her  ap^ 
pearanoe  In  Ormfl worth.  Her  prenent  sur- 
render of  it|  therefore,  tntint  he  looked  upon 
as  a  really  extraordinary  piece  of  condescen- 
sion. ''The  calamet  of  peace,  Nikomls/'  he 
said,  with  a  smile,  as  he  pu^ed  out  the  Urst 
gray  cloud.  "This  ought  to  complete  my 
cure." 

The  swarthy  aibyl  took  a  dry  stick  of 
wood  from  the  oven  and  laid  it  on  the  glow- 
ing embers.  It  quickly  caught  firep  and 
flooded  Garth's  face  and  figure  with  dan* 
cing  light.  She  studied  him  for  a  moment 
with  her  wrinkled  eyes,  and  then  a&ked,  ah* 
mptly, 

"  How  you  like  Sam— um  f 

^'I  ought  to  like  him,  since  I  gave  him  a 
thrashing,^'  replied  the  young  man^  meeting 
her  look  with  a  glance  of  momentary  curios- 
ity ;  ''  and  if  he'd  confessed  the  lie  I  thrash- 
ed him  for  tellings  no  doubt  we'd  have  been 
good  firiends  till  now.  But  I  think  that 
white  raseal  who,  you  «ay^  was  bis  father, 
spoiled  him.  But  I  dare  say  he's  improved 
since  he  was  here.  Have  you  heard  of  him 
lately!" 

''  Ugh  I  he  great  man  now :  very  rich. 
Come  here  by-^n*-by.     Ugh  1  very  rich." 

Garth  was  aware  that  Nikomis  had  re- 
ceived occasional  intelligence  of  8am's  be- 
ings luid  doings  ever  since  he  went  away  ] 
but  this  was  the  first  time  ahe  had  over  vol* 
unteered  any  iu formation  about  bim;  and 
GkbTtb,  not  having  potent  faith  in  hts  old 
associate's  manly  worth ,  had  delicateLy  for* 
borne  to  pnsh  hie  Inquiries  beyond  the 
bounds  of  formal  politeness.  But  the  idea 
of  Sam  in  the  character  of  a  great  and 
wealthy  man  came  &»  au  jiuinsing  surprise. 

"Pm  glad  to  hear  it/'  he  said,  in  his  deep^ 
kindly  tones,  "  Sam  will  stay  with  us  while 
he's  here,  I  hope — unkas^  that  is,  be  has  gol 
a  family  along  with  his  other  riches  f  We 
might  not  have  room  for  a  wife  and  chil- 
dren." 

"  No  squaw  yet, "  rejoiued  Nikomis ,  wi  th  her 
cbaracterlitic  gmn  t.  "  Sam  get  sqn  a  w  here. 
He  live  here ;  not  go  ^way.     Great  man." 

"And  who  is  bi»  equaw  to  bet"  inquired 
Garthy  pleasantly. 

"  Madge  his  squaw,'^  replied  Nikoml^j  with 
the  most  phlegmatiG  compoeuns. 

Garth  stared  a  moment^  amazed,  but^  on 
second  thoughts^  laughed  verj  good-natur^ 
edly.  He  was  not  so  used  to  couversation 
with  this  fantastte  old  personage  aa  to  be 
always  prepared  for  her  peRuUar  and  un- 
heralded flashes  of  humor.  In  fac^t,  she  vtm 
one  of  the  most  difficult  people  in  the  world 
to  get  on  familiar  terms  with.  Often  she 
would  not  vouchsn-fe  a  word  to  any  body 
for  days  or  even  weeks  together;  and  when 


she  did  speak,  her  ulteraneea  were  apt  to 
be  discouragingiy  curt  and  monosyllable. 
Rare,  indeed,  was  it  for  her  to  uubend  «o 
far  as  she  had  done  to-uight.  Garth  as- 
cribed it  to  the  calumet,  which;  for  all  he 
kneWf  might  hold  the  only  charm  capalile 
of  thawing  her  out*  At  all  events,  she  had 
never  been  #o  communicative  to  him  before. 
The  distinction  might  have  Ottered  Mm 
more,  had  not  his  eye  happened  at  this  juao* 
ture  to  light  npon  his  own  empty  puneh 
glass.  This,  by  reminding  him  of  one  thlDg; 
suggested  another,  from  which  he  made  bold 
to  infer  a  third,  thus  reaching  a  conclnsvca 
which  probably  did  Nikomis  liquet  ice,  she 
being  a  temperate  person  iu  her  dagra^  It 
was  more  likely,  indeed,  that  Ganh's*  own 
Judgment  had  been  thrown  a  tride  oat  of 
balance  by  his  unwonted  indulgence^  else 
he  would  not  have  been  so  easily  suapicions. 

"But  I  thought  Madge  was  to  he  mj 
squaw,"  he  said,  laughing.  **  If  Sam  means 
to  fight  me  for  her  again;  I  thiuk  I  can  beat 
him  stilL    But  will  no  one  eli^  suit  bim  V^ 

*'H6  take  Madge  —  you  take  Elinor  I* 
grunts  the  sibyl,  as  composedly  as  before. 

"You'ns  not  a  good  match-maker,"  ob* 
served  Garth  ^  growing  grave  again.  "It'i 
a  mure  complicated  business  with  us  than 
with  the  red  people.  But  I'U  make  tkia  bar^ 
gain  with  jou"  he  added,  smiling  once  mor^ 
— for  he  waa  in  a  singular  mood,  rather  of 
profound  shallowness  than  of  shallow  pro- 
fundity, butf  at  all  event«f  more  or  leas  defi- 
ant and  reckleea — "  if  Mailge  tella  me  that 
she  prefei^  Saui  to  mc ;  and  if,  then,  Mizta  Go- 
ligbtley  offers  me  her  hand,  Fll  take  it." 

"Ugh!  ugh!"  assented  Kikomis;  and  as 
if  to  ratify  the  agreement,  she  stretched  out 
a  dark  talon  for  the  calumet.  *' What-a- 
good^a-have  wrong  squaw^ — >mnt  Sam  rirh 
man,  take  Bfadge ;  you  picture  man,  take  Eli* 
nor.  Tell  you  wliat,  Garth^  you  not  very 
wise.  You  think  Madge  oare  for  you  P 
Here  Nikomis  made  a  sound  in  her  tlifoat 
like  a  crow  cawing  under  its  breath,  at  the 
aamo  time  shaking  her  head  slowly.  **  Yon 
not  very  wise." 

These  deliberate  attaeks  upon  the  very 
roota  of  his  hopes  and  happiness  might  have 
irritated  him  coming  from  any  other  month 
than  Nikomis's,  or  dismayed  him^  but  that 
the  one  thing  which  he  belieTcd  in  loorv 
unalterably  tbau  In  a.ny  thing  else  waa 
Madge^s  unalterable  afiectioo  fur  him.  Aa 
for  poor  Sam,  if  Garth  could  have  accept- 
ed the  idea  that  the  vagabond  half<^hret«4 
was  really  capable  of  loving  her^  he  ^v  onid 
have  felt  a  great  deal  of  compa»fi^t  lUid  a 
slight  increase  of  respect  for  hi  mi*  BoS  fa# 
saw  iu  old  Kikouvis^s  grott.M|iit'  aititTmmoim 
only  the  half-cunning,  hulf-soaiic  attpmpta 
of  a  tenacious,  but  narrow  nnd  decay ia^, 
mind  to  realise  a  lougssberished  tlioaich 
hitherto  undUtiovdred  parposB«  And— liip 
mood  to-night  b«uig;,«i  i  hmtm  milt,  iwnn 
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what  reeklesB  and  defiant,  oiriDg  either  to 
the  whiskey,  or  to  the  peculiar  effect  apon 
Iftia  brain  of  the  chill  be  had  got  while  dream- 
ing in  the  woodt  beneath  the  moon,  or  to 
the  ttieet  of  things  in  general — ^he  chose 
to  amuse  himself  by  homering  the  ancient 
squaw's  whim.  He  felt  ftee  to  oonverse 
with  her  in  a  strain  of  fSEuiciful  extrava- 
gance such  as  he  could  have  permitted  him- 
self with  no  one  else,  and  which.  Just  at  this 
time,  was  especially  comforting  to  him.  He 
was  grateful  to  her  for  being  precisely  the 
strange,  unorthodox,  half- savage  creature 
that  she  was,  and  would  not  have  exchanged 
her  compuiy  for  that  of  the  most  dbanning 
eiviliaed  woman  in  the  world.  He  was  aware 
of  the  stirring  of  something  unorthodox  and 
aavage  within  himself,  which  rendered  a 
contact  with  the  Indian's  nature  G<Migenial 
and  stimulating. 

<'  I  can  understand  your  knowing  Biadge's 
heart,  Nikomls,"  sttd  he;  ''you  were  inti- 
mate with  her  idl  the  time  I  was  away. 
But  are  you  as  sure  about  Miss  Golightley  f 
If  she  were  to  refuse  me,  after  Madge  had 
left  me  in  the  lurch,  I  should  be  obliged  to 
take  off  your  Sam's  scalp." 

The  idea  of  a  woman's  refusing  a  man 
who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  have  her  was 
evidently  beyond  Nikomis^s  primitive  con- 
ceptions. What  her  own  romance  might 
have  been  is  unknown:  perhaps,  after  a 
good  stand-up  fight,  she  was  knocked  down 
with  effectiveness  enough  to  satisfy  her 
oiMdenly  scruples,  and  so  borne  off  to  her 
husbands  wigwam;  although  the  North 
American  Indians  usually  managed  these 
matters  rather  in  a  mercantile  spirit.  At 
all  events  the  wooers  where  Nikomis  was 
brought  up  had  evidently  been  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  their  point,  one  way  or  another ; 
and  when  Garth  suggested  the  contingency 
of  Elinor's  refusing  him,  she  replied,  with  a 
grunt  of  uncompromising  contempt  for  so 
paltry  an  objection, 

''Then  you  make  her  I" 

"You  are  a  true  sibyl P  exclaimed  the 
young  man,  with  an  outburst  of  grim  en- 
thusiasm. "You're  much  wiser  tiian  civil- 
ization, Nikomis !  Of  course — make  her! 
Why  wasn't  all  the  world  bom  Indian? — 
aU  wazriors  and  squaws  and  wigwams  t  I 
might  have  felt  as  if  I  were  alive  then.  Or 
beasts!  why  aren't  we  bears  and  lions,  in- 
stead of  pottering  about  between  heaven 
and  earth,  afhdd  to  say  what  we  think,  or 
do  what  we  wisht  I  want  to  roar,  and 
have  no  soul,  and  tear  my  enemies  to  pieces 
with  my  teetii  and  daws,  and  eat  them  raw ! 
ha!  ha!  ha!  No  right  and  wrong,  and  duty 
and  law— only  instinct !" 

This  rhapsody  was  uttered  in  Garth's  cus- 
tomary low  but  powerful  bass  voice,  and 
with  such  savage  cest  as  might  have  stiired 
Nikomis's  wild  old  blood  better  than  a  war- 
whoop  would  have  done. 


"Ugh!  ugh!"  quoth  she;  and  after  an 
interval  again,  with  confirmed  approvaL 
"Ugh!" 

"But  we  are  foxgetting  my  uncle,"  re> 
sumed  Garth,  after  a  short  silence.  "  If  I 
don't  take  Sam's  scalp,  I  must  have  his.  He 
thinks  Miss  Golightley  belongs  to  him !" 

"  Caw !  his  scalp  no  good,"  said  Nikomis, 
with  a  motion  of  her  l^d,  as  if  throwing 
away  so  pitiful  a  bauble.  "  You  take  her — 
he  do  nothing!  Caw !  he  nobody.  Nikomis 
put  him-a-fire  'nd  bum  up !  You  take  her ; 
nie  fix  him." 

"  Let's  get  him  and  put  him  in  the  range 
now,"  suggested  Garth,  rubbing  his  hands 
and  chuckling.  "  Hell  keep  us  warm  while 
we're  drinking  another  glass  of  punch.  Shall 
we  take  him  whole,  or  split  him  up  into  kin- 
dlings f 

"No  need-a-that," replied  the  other,  grave- 
ly ;  and  then,  peering  at  Garth  through  her 
cloud  of  smc^e,  "  you  think-a-make  fun — 
umf" 

"Yes;  fun  worth  making.  What,  you 
mean  make-believe t  No,  no!  bum  Mm, 
and  the  house  with  him,  if  you  like.  That 
might  be  the  best  plan." 

"  You  not  wise.  Garth,"  repeated  Nikomis, 
with  something  of  the  pride  of  superior  fac- 
ulties in  her  manner.  "Me  bum  him-a-not 
see  him — ^not  touch  him.  He  go  Boston — 
go  London:  Nikomis  sit  home  in  kitchen  'nd 
bum  him  all  up.    Ugh !" 

"Witchcraft!"  exclaimed  Garth,  becom- 
ing suddenly  enlightened;  and  tmly  the 
appearance  of  the  old  lady  at  this  moment, 
bending  forward  firom  the  shadow  of  her 
niche  into  the  red  glow  of  the  fire-light, 
which  kindled  up  her  dark  bronze  features, 
the  wrinkled  eyes,  the  prominent  cheek- 
bones, the  great  hooked  nose^  and  the  wide 
thin  lips,  and  flickered  upon  the  grizzled 
lengths  of  coarse  straight  hair  that  hung 
down  on  each  side  of  her  fhrrowed  cheeks 
— ^her  aspect  cprtainly  was  as  witch-like  as 
ever  woman  wore — "  witchcraft !  Nikomis, 
I  had  forgotten.  You'll  make  a  wax  image 
of  him,  and  melt  it  before  a  slow  fire ;  or 
write  a  spell  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  light 
your  pipe  with  it!  Why,  a  witch  is  better 
than  either  an  Indian  or  a  wild  beast.  Have 
you  got  the  paper  with  you— or  the  image  f ' 

Before  Nikomis  could  answer,  the  con- 
versation received  a  sudden  interruption. 
There  was  a  sound  of  low  steady  knock- 
ing, whence  proceeding  Gartii  could  not  at 
first  determine.  It  seemed  to  come  from  the 
air  round  about  them.  Nikomis,  however, 
immediately  pointed  upward.  Cutbbert's 
room  was  overhead,  and  evidently  he  was 
awake  and  knocking  on  the  floor.  Garth 
sprang  to  his  feet.  The  thought  that  had 
aJl  along  been  hiding  at  the  bottom  of  his 
soul  gave  a  leap,  and  stood  naked  before  hiuL 

"  Is  my  father  ill  f    Has  he  been  f" 

Nikomis  also  had  risen,  and,-Qtood  half 
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revealed  in  the  glimmer,  like  a  grotesque 
apparition  which  the  next  moment  woald 
vanish  altogether.  After  listening  an  in- 
stant, she  quietly  resumed  her  seat  in  the 
chimney-comer. 

"  He  all  right,"  said  she ;  "powwow  wake 
him  up,  maybe.  Ton  go  see,  Garth ;  maybe 
he  want  you." 


Garth  turned  and  went,  threw  open  the 
door  upon  the  black  hallway,  down  which 
he  stroide  with  heavy  but  quick  steps,  and 
then  bounded  up  stairs.  His  iathePs  door 
was  i^ar;  and  as  he  approached,  it  opened 
wide,  and  he  saw  his  father  standing  in  his 
dressing-gown,  with  a  lighted  lamp  in  bis 
hand. 


HYMN  TO  FREYA. 


Hek  thick  hair  is  golden; 
Her  white  robe  is  floating  on  air; 

And)  though  unbeholden, 
We  know  that  her  body  is  fair, 

For  a  rosy  effulgence 
Reveals  the  warm  limbs  as  they  move 

In  rapturous  induleence 
Of  grace — ^the  sweet  Qoddess  of  Love. 

Like  dew-drops  ethereal. 
Jewels  her  white  neck  adorn; 

But  alone  her  imperial 
Eyes  make  the  dawning  of  mom. 

Oh !  sweeter  than  singing 
She  whispers — the  birds  burst  to  song, 

And  golden  bells  ringing, 
The  charm  of  her  presence  prolong. 


ftang 


The  groves  where  she  passes 

heavy  with  blossoms  and  fruit; 

In  rich  xneadow-grasses 
Spring  flowers  at  the  touch  of  her  foot. 

She  loves  best  the  roses — 
A  rose  branch  for  sceptre  she  takes; 

And  wherever  she  reposes 
Droop  willows  o*er  crystalline  lakes. 

n. 

By  night,  in  fir  forest, 
0  Wanderer,  astray  and  afar ! 

When  thy  need  is  the  sorest, 
Lo!  a  light,  not  of  moon  nor  of  star! 

Have  courage,  0  Seamen ! 
She  glides  o*er  the  tempest — bdioldl 

Her  snowy  swan-women 
Swim  high  in  the  azure  and  gold  I 

Young  Maidens,  with  winning 
Blue  eyes,  like  the  flowers  of  the  flax 

Which  deftly  ye  are  spinning. 
Let  not  the  fair  fingers  rehiz; 

Each  spun  thread  she  doubles 
With  one  that  is  golden  and  fine, 

A  dream-thread  that  troubles. 
Yet  maketh  your  task-work  divine. 


Her  home  is  in  ether. 
Where  Summer  unhiding  abides; 

Its  warmth  from  wild  weather 
A  limpid  stream  ever  divides. 

Of  the  Unborn  the  warden: 
Their  souls  are  as  butterflies^  breath 

To  the  sweets  of  that  garden. 
Till  summoned  to  life  and  to  death. 

There  time  and  tide  loiter; 
There  sparkles  the  Fountain  of  Youth. 

Gould  we  drink  of  that  water, 
Sunny  gold  were  the  gray  hairs  of  ruth. 


But  freely  'tis  sprinkled ; 
It  freshens  the  world  with  the  dew; 

The  mom-red  unwrinkled 
To  Skald  and  to  sky-lark  is  new. 


Coy  Queen  of  Heaven, 
A  bride,  b^ore  Odin,  she. flies; 

As  cloud  by  wind  driveiL 
Chased  and  embraced  in  blue  aldw. 

The  Lady  of  Sorrow, 
Lorn  mother  of  Balder,  o'er  merea 

And  mounts,  a  sad  morrow, 
She  hangs  in  a  heart-break  of  tears. 

She  leaves  the, March  meadow 
For  YgdrasiPs  roots,  deep  in  ni§^ 

Queen  Hel  is  but  shadow 
Of  darlmess,  and  slinks  from  her  ti|^ 

On  HeVs  throne,  the  forces 
Of  Nature,  the  rife  under-earth. 

She  stirs  at  their  sources — 
And  Death  is  but  travidl  of  Birth. 

V. 

The  sun,  like  the  le^ren. 
Shall  die,  and  the  darkened  earth  sink ; 

The  stars  rain,  till  heaven 
Is  empty;  the  sea  itself  shrink. 

For,  with  flames  for  corolla, 
The  All-life  Tree  shall  flower  and  conainne; 

Asgard  and  Walhalla 
Crash  down  in  the  thunders  of  doom. 

But  she  is  eternal: 

A  new  earth  she  seeth  arise. 
In  loveliness  vemal, 

From  ocean  and  blesseder  skies. 
And  battle  and  murder 

At  Balder's  returning  shall  cease- 
Balder  and  Hoder, 

The  gods  of  a  heaven  of  peace. 

VI. 

She  is  all  that  is  fairest 
In  the  Forld  and  the  welkin  on  high, 

The  grace  that  is  rarest, 
The  glow  that  is  homely  and  nigjh. 

She  is  Freedom  and  Duty, 
Frank  Mom  and  the  Veiling  of  L^t, 

The  Passion  of  Beauty, 
The  Fragrance  and  Voices  of  Nij^ 

Divlnest,  supremest, 
Crowned  Queen  of  the  Quick  and  the  Dead; 

She  is  more  than  thou  dreamesti 
0  soul  of  desire  and  of  dread  I 

She  is  Spring-time  and  GladneMi 
And  rapture  all  glory  above; 

She  is  Longing  and  Sadness; 
She  is  Birth— she  is  Death— sha  is  hvml 
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THE  fir»t  wliito  man  who  (so  far  m  m 
ki]r>wii )  vbited  Saratogn  Springs  was  8lr 
Willixim  Juhnaon,  Bart.  Sir  Wiliiamj  undfr 
A  t'oniiuiiiiiioo  of  niajor-geiiflral  from  CJeorji^ii 
11^  defeated  thts  French  army  under  Bai'oii 
Die^kau  at  tin*  hatth^  of  Lake  Ueorgw,  on 
the  Hth  of  S*iJtemljer,  1755.  In  this  action 
ii6  rocHsiveii  a  wound  from  which  he>  n45Vur 
neoTereiL,  and  was  fretiueutly  subject  to 
wsrioaa  illnese.  It  was  during  one  of  thoae 
AttatikjM  that  th6  Mohawks  ruvijaltid  to  th^>ir 
**  beloved  brother/'  War  -  ra  •  ghi  -  ya  -  ghy  , 
Vol.  LUL^^o.  &ia.-35 


(Johnson),  the  medicinal  properties  of  the 
"  High  Rock  Spring."  Nor,  perhaps,  could 
tlu^re  have  hero  a  wtronger  proof  of  the  af- 
fection io  which  ho  was  held  by  tho  Indi- 
ans than  this  act  of  giving  to  him  the 
lx^upfit.s  of  that  ^vhicli  they  had  always 
sacrtMlly  guarded  as  a  precious  gift  to 
theniselvi'ts  from  the  Great  Spirit.  Ac- 
oonipanied  hy  his  Indian  gtudes,  the  har- 
onet,  on  the  22d  of  Au^justt  1767,  being  too 
feeble  to  walk,  was  plaeL-d  on  a  litter  and 
horni*  on  the  Hhoulders  of  his  faithful  Mo- 
hawkH  t^frough  tho  woods  to  the  spx'ing. 
Here  he  remained  in  a  rnde  bark  lodge  for 
four  day»,  by  which  time  he  was  so  much 
benefited  as  to  he  able  to  return  to  Johns- 
tow  n^,,  part  of  the  way  on  foot. 

The  popularity  of  Saratoga  SpHtigB  aa  a 
watering-place  may  be  aaid  to  date  from 
this  visit.  '*My  dear  Schnyler/*  writes  the 
baronet  to  his  intimat-e  friend  Oeoeral  Phil- 
ip Schuyler,  "I  have  juat  returned  from  a 
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visit  to  a  most  amazing  spring,  which  al- 
most effected  my  cure ;  and  I  have  sent  for 
Dr.  Stringer,  of  New  York,  to  come  np  and 
analyze  iV*  Hence  it  was  that  the  fact  of 
so  distinguished  a  personage  as  Sir  William 
having  been  partially  restored  by  the  water 
soon  l^came  noised  through  the  country,  in- 
ducing others  to  make  the  trial.  In  1770  a 
Dr.  Constable,  who  resided  at  Schenectady, 
examined  the  water  at  Saratoga  and  pro- 
nounced it  highly  medicinal.  In  October, 
1777,  Major-General  Mooers,  of  Plattsburg, 
who  was  stationed  after  Burgoyue's  sur- 
rendef  in  the  vicinity,  visited  the  spring; 
and  in  1783  Dr.  Samuel  Tenney,  a  regiment- 
al surgeon  in  camp  at  Fish  Creek,  also  paid 
a  visit  to  the  spring,  and  made  some  Judi- 


uated  in  a  marsh.  There  is  no  convenience 
for  bathing  except  an  open  log-hut,  with  a 
large  trough,  similar  to  those  in  use  for  feed- 
ing swine,  which  receives  the  water  from 
the  spring.  Into  this  yon  roll  fix)m  off  a 
bench.'* 

In  1783  General  Washington,  accompa- 
nied by  his  aids,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
George  Clinton,  and  Colonels  Humphreys 
and  Fish,  visited  the  High  Rock  on  their 
return  from  an  inspection  of  the  northern 
forts,  their  attention  having  been  directed 
to  it  by  General  Schuyler  while  guests  at 
the  latter's  house  at  Schuylerville.  On  their 
return  route  through  the  woods,  when  near 
the  present  village  of  Ballston,  they  lost 
their  way.    Near  the  bridle-path  lived  one 


BIS  WILUAM  JOU»HOM*S  VISIT  IM  17S7. 


cious  remarks  on  its  uses  as  a  medicine.  In 
the  summer  of  the  same  year  General  Schuy- 
ler cut  a  road  through  the  forest  from  Schuy- 
lerviUe  to  the  High  Rock,  and  erected  a  tent, 
under  which  his  family  spent  several  weeks, 
using  the  water.  For  many  years  after  its 
discovery  the  High  Rock  continued  to  be 
the  resort  of  people  from  all  sections  of  the 
country ;  and  when  other  springs  were  found 
in  the  neighboring  village  of  Ballston,  in 
1770,  the  chief  drive  of  the  visitors  there 
was  through  the  woods  to  the  "  High  Rock.'' 
The  acconmiodations,  however,  for  a  long 
time  were  of  the  most  primitive  character. 
"  These  waters,"  writes  Elkanah  Watson,  in 
visiting  the  High  Rock  in  1790,  <<are  sit- 


**  Tom"  Conner,  who  was  chopping  wood  at 
his  cabin  door.  They  inquired  the  way, 
and  Tom  gave  the  requisite  directions.  The 
party  accordingly  retraced  their  steps  a 
short  distance,  but,  becoming  bewildered, 
rode  back  for  more  explicit  directions. 
Tom  had  by  this  time  lost  his  temper,  and 
peevishly  cried  out  to  the  spokesman  of  the 
party,  who  happened  to  be  Washington, "  I 
tell  you,  turn  back  and  take  the  first  right- 
hand  path,  and  then  stick  to  it :  any  darn- 
ed fool  would  know  the  way."  When  poor 
Tom  learned  whom  he  had  thus  addressed, 
he  was  greatly  chagrined.  His  neighbors 
for  a  long  time  tormented  him  on  hia  "  re- 
ception of  General  Washington." 
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The  next  year,  1784,  another  distingoish- 
ed  person  yisited  the  High  Rock,  brought 
there  by  the  advice  of  Washington,  viz., 
Colonel  Otho  H.  Williams ;  and  in  1790  the 
mother  of  the  late  Hon.  Theodore  Dwight 
also  visited  the  spring,  coming  from  Hart- 
ford on  horseback.  On  reaching  the  spring, 
Mrs.  Dwight  found  bnt  three  habitations, 
and  those  bnt  poor  log-honses  on  the  high 
bank  of  a  meadow.  The  log-cabins  were 
fnll  of  visitors,  and  she  found  it  almost  im- 
possible to  obtain  acconmiodations  even  for 
two  nights. 

Among  the  visitors  to  the  High  Rock  in 
the  spring  succeeding  Mrs.  Dwight's  visit 
were  a  Congressman  (John  Taylor  Gilman) 
and  an  aged  gentleman,  his  friend  and  fel- 


od  it  was  necessary  to  climb  over  logs  waist 
high  to  gain  access  to  the  new  spring,  the 
water  issuing  from  a  fissure  in  the  rock, 
and  being  conducted  to  the  glass  through 
a  wooden  spout  fastened  into  the  crevice. 
The  village  now  rapidly  increased;  new 
spring  were  discovered ;  a  large  frame 
house  was  bnilt  in  1802  by  Gideon  Putnam 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Grand  Union,  hav- 
ing for  its  sign  a  quaint  representation  of 
the  adventure  of  "  Putnam  and  the  Wolf,** 
and  thenceforth  the  "  Springs''  became  the 
resort  of  those  who  were  in  pursuit  of  health 
and  pleasure. 

The  fountains  of  Saratoga  will  ever.be 
the  resort  of  wealth,  intelligence,  and  fash- 
ion.   As  a  political  observatory  no  place 
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low-traveler.  One  day,  as  the  former,  ac- 
companied by  a  young  son  of  th^  woods- 
man with  whom  they  were  stopping,  was 
returning  from  a  hunt  along  a  foot-path 
leading  to  the  cabin,  the  aged  gentleman 
meanwhile  sitting  on  the  door-step  await- 
ing their  coming,  the  boy,  highly  elated, 
ran  forward,  exclaiming,  "Oh,  mother,  we've 
found  a  new  spring!"  To  the  question, 
**  Who  found  it  t"  the  son  replied, "  The  Con- 
gress." The  aged  gentleman  then  said, 
laughingly,  t-o  Mr.  Gilman,  who  had  now 
come  up,  "The  spring  shall  always  be  call- 
ed the  *  Congress.' "  Thereupon  the  entire 
household  "  turned  out"  and  went  down  to 
•ee  the  wonderful  discovery.    At  this  peri- 


can  he  more  fitly  selected.  Gentlemen  are 
continually  coming  from  and  going  to  ev- 
ery section  of  the  country;  information 
from  all  quarters  is  received  daily ;  and  it  is 
the  best  of  all  places  for  politicians  to  con- 
gregate. The  great "  combination"  of  oppo- 
site parties  and  opposing  interests,  by  which 
General  Jackson,  Mr.  Eaton,  and  Mr.  Van 
Buren  were  brought  into  power,  and  John 
Quincy  Adams  turned  out,  was  chiefly  form- 
ed here ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  old  Clin- 
toniaus  were  sold  out  to  "Jackson  and  Co." 
Saratoga,  too,  for  a  series  of  years,  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the."  Albany  Regency,"  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Edwin  Croswell  and 
John  Cramer — a  combination  which  has 
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never  been  equaled 
in  its  influence  oyer 
the  political  desti- 
nies of  New  York 
State,  and,  tbrongh 
it,  upon  the  nation. 
Daring  three-quar- 
ters of  a  century 
Saratoga  has  enter- 
tained more  persons 
distinguished  in  let- 
ters, human  and  di- 
vine, than  any  other 
place  of  the  kind. 
Tipie  would  fail  to 
mention  in  detail 
the  reception  of  the 
"  Great  Magician,'' 
who,  in  the  autumn 
of  1832,  like  the  hero 
of  a  German  melo- 
drama, came  clothed 
in  a  storm;  the  ar- 
rival of  Senator 
Douglas,  amidst  the 
thundering  of  can- 
non, in  the  summer 
of  1860;  the  gieat 
Whig  gathering  dur- 
ing the  Harrison 
campaign  in  1840,  and  the  8i)eech  of  Daniel 
Webster  on  that  occasion  to  an  audience  of 
fifteen  thousand ;  the  tributes  paid  to  Scott, 
Madison,  Clinton,  Clay,  Calhoun,  Tyler,  Fill- 
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more  and  Seward,  and  Sir  Allan  M'Nab ;  or  to 
descant  upon  the  genial  Irving,  who  for  many 
seasons  occupied  a  cottage  at  the  ^*  United 
States,"  or  the  individual  traits  of  Way- 
land,  Fuller,  Murray  (Kirwan),  Cheever, 
Kent,  and  a  host  of  others  equally  dis- 
tinguished. All  that  may  be  done  is  to 
photograph  a  few  characters  as  they  flit 
across  the  camera  of  memory. 

In  1825  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  ex- 
King  of  Spain,  who  with  a  numerous 
retinue  was  stopping  at  the  ''United 
States,''  was  present  at  a  dinner  party 
given  in  his  honor  by  Mr.  Henry  Wal- 
ton. He  was  accompanied  by  his  sister, 
Caroline  Murat,  and  his  two  daughters. 
Though  a  king,  he  looked  very  much 
like  other  mortals.  His  manners,  dreas, 
and  equipage  were  wholly  unassuming, 
quiet,  and  unpretentious,  as  was  the  case 
with  the  ladies  of  his  family.  The  rank 
was  there,  and  needed  no  demonstration. 
In  the  course  of  the  dinner,  Bonaparte 
suddenly  turned  deadly  pale,  and,  with 
the  perspiration  standing  on  his  fore- 
head, turned  imploringly  to  his  boat, 
gasping  out, ''  Un  chat  I  un  ehat  /" 

''John,"  said  Mr.  Walton  to  his  waiter, 
''take  away  the  cat ;  it  disturbs  this  gen« 
tleman." 

''Cat,  Sirr  echoed  John;  "I  can  see 
no  cat !" 

The  other  members  of  the  family  now 
joined  in  the  search ;  and  at  last,  sore 
enough,  crouched  under  the  sideboard 
was  discovered  a  little  frightened  kit- 
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ten.  But  it  was  not  until  Bonaparte  had 
lain  down  for  some  hours  that  he  recovered 
fix)m  the  prostration  into  which  the  presence 
of  the  feline  had  thrown  him. 

The  dinner  was  followed  in  the  evening 
by  a  brilliant  party.  Among  other  literary 
gentlemen  present  were  Theodore  S.  Fay, 
Peroival,  Paulding,  Irving,  Yerplanok,  and 
Joseph  R.  Chandler.  M'Donald  Clarke,  the 
"mad  poet/'  was  also  among  the  guests. 
Clarke  did  not  remain  long,  nor  did  he  cir- 
culate among  the  company.  Most  of  the 
time  he  stood  by  the  door,  his  pose  and 
style  the  familiar  attitude  of  the  classic 
Napoleon,  with  arms  folded.  His  head  rest^ 
ed  not  upon  his  breast,  but  his  eyes  looked 
up  to  the  ceiling,  while  on  one  foot  was  a 
Jack-boot,  and  on  the  other  a  large  clumsy 
dioe.  After  he  had  left.  Colonel  Stone  re- 
lated to  the  company  the  history  of  the 
stanza  by  Clarke  that  had  lately  appeared 
in  the  CatnmerciiU,  It  seems  that  Lang,  in  his 
New  York  GageUe,  had  alluded  to  "M*Don- 
al4  Clarke,  that  fellow  with  zigzag  brains.'' 
The  Insulted  poet  rushed  into  the  sanctum 
of  the  Cknnmercialf  blazing  with  fury. 

"Do  you  see,  colonel,"  said  he,  "what 
Johnny  Lang  says  of  me  f  He  calls  me  a 
fellow  with  zigzag  brains." 

"Well,  and  so  you  are,"  said  the  colonel. 
"  I  think  it  is  a  very  happy  description  of 
you." 

"  Oh  I  that's  very  well  for  you  to  say,"  re- 
torted McDonald.  "I'U  take  a  joke  from 
you ;  but  Johnny  Lang  shall  not  destroy  my 
well-earned  reputation.  Zigzag  brains,  for- 
sooth I  Zigzag  brains — think  of  it,  colonel  I 
I  must  have  a  chance  to  reply  to  him  in 
your  paper."  » 

"  How  much  space  would  you  want  f '  in- 
quired the  colonel. 

"  I  think  I  could  use  him  up  in  a  column 
and  a  half,"  said  McDonald. 

"A  column  and  a  half!"  said  the  col- 
oneL  "Stuff I  You  shall  have  no  such 
space.    Ill  give  you  Just  four  lines ;  and  if 
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that  will  answer,  fire  away;  but  not  one  line 
more." 

The  poet,  thus  driven  into  a  comer,  in- 
stantly wrote  off  the  following  neat  epi- 
gram: 

"  I  can  tell  Johiiny  Lsng,  in  the  way  of  a  laagh, 
In  reply  to  hla  mde  and  unmannerly  Bcrawl, 
That,  in  my  hamble  sense,  it  is  better  by  half 
To  have  brains  that  are  aigsag  than  no  brains  at 
alL" 

"There,  colonel,"  said  he,  "let  Johnny 
Lang  put  that  in  his  pipe  and  smoke  it." 

In  August,  182B,  Judge  Cowen  gave  a  fare- 
well reception  to  James  Fenimore  Cooper, 
who  was  to  sail  in  a  few  days  for  Europe. 
From  the  diary  of  a  gentleman  who  was 
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ptTpfjc^ut  I  fiuflto  the  followin»j 

retle€tiouB  brongbt  out  hy  a**- 

iii^  Cooper  at  tlaa  timei  "To 

ijr.  t-oo[H^r  the  loss  uf  biaprtjp- 

erty  Iuih  prabalily  betMi  of  mi»re 

resil  mivimtiigc  than  th«  Jm>[i- 

ey  ttm  f  iiiHL?a  over  would  have 

been.     It  hitA  t-nth^d  forth  the 

fihinihrriln^    CMit^rji^i^s    of    hin 

niimlf   and    givi^n    \'tgor    and 

rurhheHB    to   hiis  iiuaj^nattonj 

by  the  exertion  of  -which  be 

has  acquired  a  prond  name  among  the  dia- 

tinguished  writers  of  bis  country.'' 

Saratoga  bas  also  been  the  residence  of 
many  distinguished  lawyers,  men  who  have 
adorned  the  bench  by  their  individual  and 
professional  worth.  Indeed,  during  one  pe- 
riod of  its  existence  the  village  was  the  cen- 
tre of  a  galaxy  of  legal  minds  that  cast  a 
halo  around  whatever  came  within  the  cir- 
cle of  its  influence.  The  names  of  Walworth 
and  Willard,  Co  wen  and  Hill,  Lester  and 
Barbour,  will  occur  to  the  reader,  while  the 
names  of  others  now  living  in  Saratoga,  and 
also  eminent  in  their  profession,  show  that 
the  mantles  of  the  departed  have  fallen 
upon  worthy  successors. 

On  the  comer  of  Broadway  and  Vandam 
Street  yet  stands  the  old  homestead  of  the 
Walworth  family,  embosomed  in  a  grove  of 
stately  pines.  These  trees  are  all  that  re- 
main of  a  large  wood  formerly  used  as  a 
public  ground,  and  a  favorite  resort  for 
guests  and  villagers.  Swings  hung  down 
between  the  tall  pines,  which  in  fair  weather 
were  in  almost  constant  motion.     Here  the 


Indians  encamped,  sold  their  bows,  canes, 
and  baskets,  and  shot  at  pennies  to  show 
their  skill ;  and  here,  too,  the  militia  met 
for  drill,  armed  with  umbrellas  and  broom- 
sticks, or,  in  default  of  those  articles,  with 
com  stalks. 

Pine  Grove  was  for  a  long  period  of 
years  a  much-frequented  place.  Few  resi- 
dences have  seen  more  of  the  great  celeb- 
rities of  the  country,  especially  of  her  dis- 
tinguished jurists  and  statesmen.  It  has 
known  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton, Martin  Van  Bnren,  Euos  T.  Throop, 
Silas  Wright,  Churchill  C.  Cambreling,  Will- 
iam L.  Marcy,  Francis  Granger,  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  Millard  Fillmore,  James  Buchanan, 
Chancellor  Kent,  Judge  Story,  Judge  Grier, 
Washington  Irving,  James  Fenimore  Coop- 
er, William  L.  Stone,  Catharine  Sedgwick, 
Mrs.  Sigonmey,  Gerrit  Smith,  Generals  iScott, 
Wool,  and  Worth,  Gottschalk  the  pianist, 
and  a  host  of  others — Governors,  Senators, 
and  Congressmen,  celebrated  authors  and 
soldiers,  who  have  chatted  in  its  parlors, 
dined  at  its  table,  and  walked  about  under 
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the  Bhftde  of  its  pioes.  Chanoellor  Walworth 
neverforgot  an  acquaintance.  Every  morn- 
ing daring  the  summer  season  he  looked 
careftilly  over  the  list  of  arrivals,  and  hast- 
ened to  call  on  those  he  knew.  The  **  Grove'' 
has  known  the  portly  form  of  Joseph  Bona- 
parte in  tights,  and  the  sqnat  figure  of  Mar 
Yohannan,  the  Nestorian  bishop,  in  multi- 
tudinous folds  of  cloth.  Clergymen  always 
found  a  welcome  here,  whatever  their  type 
of  faith  or  form  of  worship.  Its  traditions 
array  such  names  as  Eliphalet  Nott,  Lyman 
Beecher,  Drs.  Sprague  and  Bethuue^  Francis 
Wayland,  Archbisbops  Hughes,  M'Closkey, 
Purcell,  Kenriok,  and  Spalding,  Cardinal  Be- 
dini,  and  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter.  Methodist 
bishops  have  visited  there,  and  at  a  very 


hers  of  the  bar,  who,  by  going  there  instead 
of  to  Albany,  were  able  to  combine  a  little 
business  with  a  trip  to  the  Springs.  A 
wood-box  being  covered  with  a  carpet,  an 
arm-chair  was  placed  upon  it,  and  a  long- 
legged  desk  before  it,  and  the  little  office 
was  thus  converted  into  a  court-room.  Here 
for  many  years  distinguished  counsel  came 
to  make,  defend,  and  argue  motions  ii  chan- 
cery. Hither  came  Ambrose  Spencer,  Chief 
Justice  of  New  York,  John  C.  Spencer,  Josh- 
ua Spencer,  Charles  O'Conor,  Samuel  Stevens, 
Mark  Reynolds,  Elisha  Williams,  Benjamin 
F.  Butler  of  New  York,  Daniel  Lord,  William 
H.  Seward,  David  Graham,  and  many  other 
men  of  equal  mark,  though  of  a  later  gener- 
ation.   Here  once  William  Kent  and  George 
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early  date  a  Catholic  bishop  from  Canada, 
in  quaint  knee-breeches  and  large  buckled 
shoes,  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  of  temperance 
brought  him  in  connection  with  the  chan- 
cellor. Thither  also  came  at  various  times 
innumerable  missionaries  from  foreign  parts, 
and  occasionally  a  nisset-coated  elder  from 
the  Shaker  settlements. 

The  front-room  in  the  north  wing  was  the 
chancellor's  office  for  forty-three  years.  Any 
one  passing  the  house  might  see  him  hard 
at  work  throughout  the  day,  and  his  lamp 
was  burning  there  still  until  two,  three,  and 
often  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In  this 
same  office  the  chancellor  held  his  "motion 
courts."  This  was  not  only  a  convenience  to 
himself,  but  generally  agreeable  to  the  mem- 


Griffin  were  pitted  against  Daniel  Webster 
in  a  case  involving  the  Illinois  State  bonds, 
which  crowded  the  room,  piazza,  and  side- 
walk with  anxious  listeners,  until,  out  of 
consideration  for  these,  the  chancellor  ad- 
journed to  the  Universalist  church.  "This 
cause  does  not  end  here,"  said  Griffin,  in  a 
tragic  tone  of  voice ;  "  we  shall  meet  again 
at  Philippi."  "  Ay,"  replied  Webster,  with 
a  grim  humor  that  convulsed  the  audience, 
"  the  learned  counsel  will  meet  us  again  at 
Philippi  J  but  win  they  pay  us  when  we  get 
there  t" 

At  "Pine  Grove"  the  celebrated  "spike 
case"  dragged  its  "slow  length  along"  for 
many  years,  in  which  nearly  all  our  great 
lawyers  had  a  finger.    It  was  a  reference 
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case,  which  the  chancellor  undertook  after 
the  aholition  of  his  office.  The  original  suit 
was  brought  in  the  United  States  Court  for 
the  infringement  of  a  right  to  give  a  pecul- 
iar rap  to  the  head  of  a  spike  in  the  process 
of  formation,  and  the  question  before  the 


referee  was  to  ascertain  the  increased  profits 
of  a  party  of  manufacturers  so  rapping  as 
aforesaid,  and  the  consequent  damages  to 
the  other  party  having  the  exclusive  right 
so  to  rap  as  aforesaid.  Mrs.  Walworth  once, 
in  conversation  with  Governor  Seward,  said, 
"  I  wish  you  would  explain  what  this  ever- 
lasting spike  suit  is  about ;  I  don't  under- 
stand it."  **  Indeed,  madam/'  he  replied,  ^'  I 
should  be  very  much  ashamed  if  you  did.  I 
have  been  engaged  in  it  for  several  yean, 
ani  I  don't  understand  it  yet." 

Chancellor  Walworth  had  certain  pecul- 
iarities while  presiding  in  court  which  were 
well  known  to  the  lawyers  who  frequented 
the  little  forum  at  the  Grove.  In  endeavor- 
ing to  master  the  points  of  a  case  he  had  a 
method  of  his  own,  and  it  was  necessary  for 
counsel  to  conform  to  it  in  their  alignments. 
Those  who  frequented  his  court  soon  learned 
to  humor  him  in  this  respect,  but  strangera 
were  often  annoyed  by  his  interruptions  and 
contradictions.  He  required  not  only  the 
names  of  the  parties  and  the  general  nature 
of  the  motion,  but  the  i>eculiar  character  of 
each  one's  interest  clearly  stated,  before  he 
would  listen  to  any  argument  or  to  any  rhe- 
torical preambles.  A  noted  lawyer  of  Brook- 
lyn once,  after  reading  his  affidavits,  was 
endeavoring  to  enter  upon  his  argument  in 
support  of  his  motion.  But  the  chancellor 
was  not  satisfied.  "  I  think,"  he  said,  '^  that 
Widow  Van  Bummel  ought  to  be  heard  from 
in  this  matter."  "  Indeed,  your  honor,"  re- 
plied the  counsel,  "I  do  not  see  how  the 
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widow  yan  Bummel  can  haye  any  possible 
interest  in  the  motion."  He  endeavored  to 
proceed^  bnt  was  soon  interrupted  again :  **  I 
should  like  to  know  what  the  widow  Van 
Bnmmel  has  to  say."  After  a  hard  contest 
for  Uberty  to  proceed^  despairing  at  last  of 
success,  the  counsel  began  tying  up  his  pa- 
I>er8,  and  said,  testily^ "  Well,  your  honor,  I 
will  hunt  up  this  widow  Van  Bnmmel,  and 
see  if  she  has  any  thing  to  say ;  and  if  there 
is  any  other  old  woman  in  the  United  States 
or  elsewhere  that  your  honor  would  like  to 
see,  I  will  bring  her  into  court." 

Another  old  landmark  yet  standing  is  the 
"  Stone  Office,"  built  by  Esek  Cowen  in  1812, 
and  in  which  were  written  Cowen^a  Evidence 
and  the  Notes  on  Phillipp'9  Evidence — works 
which  are,  perhaps,  more  extensively  con- 
sulted than  any  other  law-books  extant. 
The  latter  of  these  represents  »  labor  of 
eleven  years,  in  the  last  three  of  which  he 
was  assisted  by  Nicholas  Hill  and  William 
L.  F.  Warren.  Here  were  written  those 
learned  opinions  which  illnmined  the  Re- 
ports in  the  best  days  of  our  jurisprudence ; 
and  here,  also,  was  written  Judge  Cowen's 
famous  opinion  in  the  celebrated  **  M'Leod 
case,''  in  whic]&  were  discussed  the  question 
of  perfect  and  imperfect  war  and  other 
great  national  principles,  and  which  by  its 
learning  and  ability  attracted  universsd  at- 
tention. 

Judge  Cowen  was  a  man  of  untiring  zeal 
in  intellectual  labors,  with  fixed  habits  of 
intense  application;  and  while  yet  young 
he  became  a  ripe  and  varied  student,  earn- 


ing the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
finished  scholars  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
erudite  Judges  of  the  nation.  He  devoted 
never  less  than  fourteen  hours  a  day  to 
study,  often  protracting  his  labors  far  into 
the  night.  At  such  times  he  never  consult- 
ed his  watch,  but  used  wax  candles,  starting 
with  fresh  ones  every  evening ;  when  they 
had  burned  to  the  socket  it  forced  him  to 
bring  his  labors  to  a  close.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  substituted  for  them  a  lamp,  as  re- 
quiring less  attention  in  snuffing.  The 
hours  wore  on,  and  the  oil  being  unexhaust- 
ed, daylight  found  him  still  at  his  labors. 
He  made  the  trial  a  second  night,  but  with 
no  better  success,  and  was  obliged  to  return 
to  his  candles. 

A  little  distance  fhnn  the  "  Stone  Office" 
stood,  until  within  two  years,  the  house  in 
which  those  talented  sisters  Lucretia  Maria 
and  Margaret  Miller  Davidson  lived  and 
died.  It  was  an  old-fashioned  wooden 
building,  with  gable  ends  and  moss-grown 
porch,  and  surrounded  by  magnificent  elms, 
whose  branches,  meeting  over  the  roof,  had 
intertwined  and  clasped  hands  as  though 
desirous  of  protecting  the  occupants  within. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  ideal  home  for  a  dreamy 
poetic  nature. 

The  earliest  of  Lucretia's  poems  which 
are  preserved  were  written  at  the  age  of 
nine  years;  and  although  a  great  portion 
of  her  compositions  were  destroyed,  two 
hundred  and  seventy  -  eight  yet  remain. 
Margaret,  sharing  her  elder  sister's  precoc- 
ity, began  to  write  when  she  was  six.    At 
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ten  she  wrote  and  acted  in  a  drama  at  New 
York ;  and  notwitlistauding  her  sister's  fate, 
her  iutellectnal  activity  was  not  restrained. 
So  early,  ardent,  and  fatal  a  pursuit  is  un- 
paralleled, except  in  the  cases  of  Chatterton 
and  Kirke  White.  Catharine  Sedgwick  and 
Washington  Irving  were,  when  visiting  Sar- 
atoga, loved  and  welcome  guests  of  the  Da- 
vidson family ;  and  on  the  death  of  Margaret 
her  poems  were  published  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  latter.  The  remains  of  both 
the  sisters,  together  with  those  of  their 
brother,  the  lieutenant,  also  a  writer  of  ele- 
gant verse,  lie  in  the  cemetery  of  the  village 
— a  cemetery  which,  without  the  showiuess 
of  Greenwood,  or  the  clustering  memories 
of  Mount  Auburn,  or  even  the  picturesque- 


making  the  ton  one-twelfth,  was  Tom's  idea 
of  money ;  for  when  on  a  certain  occasion 
he  was  asked  to  pay  a  bill  of  one  doUar,  he  * 
indignantly  exclaimed,  "  A  dollar  I  will  not 
give,  but  I  have  no  objection  to  pay  ten 
shillings !" 

The  greatest  and  most  historical  occa- 
sion, however,  in  which  Tom  figured  was  in 
1849,  during  one  of  the  visits  of  Madame  Jn- 
mel  to  the  village.  Biadame  Jnmel,  whose 
criminal  intimacy  with  Aaron  Burr  had 
brought  her  into  contempt  (those  were  the 
days  when  free -love  doctrines  were  esti- 
mated at  their  true  value),  was  then  stay- 
ing at  the  **  United  States,"  and  she  endeav- 
ored by  a  magnificent  equipage  to  dazzle 
the  understanding,  and  thus  atone  for  her 
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ness  of  Laurel  Hill,  still  attracts  by  the 
quiet  beauty  of  its  surroundings. 

It  would  be  passing  strange  if  Saratoga 
should  not  have  known  during  its  existence 
many  curious  characters.  Of  these  none, 
perhaps,  have  excited  more  notice  of  a  cer- 
tain kind  than  a  colored  man  who  was 
known  as  "  Tom  Camel."  This  person  was 
decidedly  an  original  genius.  Like  Yorick, 
"  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,"  and  withal  of 
great  shrewdness  in  some  respects,  he  yet  at 
times  was  in  his  simplicity  a  perfect  speci- 
men of  the  Southern  negro.  Like  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Canadian  miller,  who  sought  to 
better  the  condition  of  his  craft  by  declar- 
ing that  the  miller's  toll  (one-tenth)  was 
too  small,  and  therefore  proposed  a  law 


dismissal  from  the  ranks  of  Diana.  It  was 
therefore  determined  to  administer  to  her  a 
lesson. 

Accordingly,  one  afternoon,  when  her  car- 
riage, with  a  numerous  retinue  of  outriders, 
drew  up  in  front  of  the  "  United  States"  to 
take  her  to  the  lake,  lo !  just  as  she  drove 
ofif,  another  equipage  appeared  directly  fol- 
lowing her.  This  carriage  was  driven  by  a 
villager  in  fuH  livery,  and  behind,  in  a  huge 
clothes-basket  for  a  seat,  sat  another  vil- 
lager, in  footman's  dress,  while  plainly  vis- 
ible within  the  open  carriage,  and  dressed 
up  in  woman's  clothes,  sat  Tom  Camel,  rep- 
resenting the  former  mistress  of  Aaron  Burr. 
It  was  the  custom  of  Madame  Jumel,  before 
going  out  of  the  town,  to   drive  slowly 
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through  the  main 
village  street,  that 
the  mstio  iDhab- 
itants  might  have 
a  proper  sense  of 
their  own  insignif- 
icance ;  and  before 
the  trick  was  dis- 
covered, madame's 
carriage,  followed 
by  her  counterfeit 
in  ''double,"  had 
paraded  the  en- 
tire length  of  the 
street,  Tom  Cam- 
el, meanwhile,  fan- 
ning himself  with 
a  large  fan,  and 
bowing  and  courte- 
sying  to  the 
crowds,  which  had 
now  gathered  on 
every  side.  Ma- 
dame Jnmel  by 
turns  threatened 
and  pleaded  and 
offered  bribes.  But 
Tom  was  inexora- 
ble; and  the  two 
equipages  went  to 
the  lake  and  back 
in  the  same  order. 

Owing  to  this  exhibition,  Madame  Jumel 
made  this  her  last  visit  to  the  Springs. 
A  striking  feature  of  American  scenery  is 
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the  great  number  and  beauty  of  its  small 
fresh- water  lakes.  One  of  the  most  beauti- 
fiil  of  these  is  Lake  Saratoga,  the  best  view 
of  which  is  obtain- 
ed from  the  top  of 
Caldwell's  Hill,  on 
the  eastern  bank. 
There  the  scene 
which  meets  the 
eye  is  calm  and 
beautiful  rather 
than  sublime.  No- 
thing can  surpass 
the  gracefulness  of 
the  sweep  of  the 
hills  which  come 
down  to  the  further 
shore,  or  the  charm 
of  the  prospect 
which  the  scene 
presents  of  native 
forest  and  cultiva- 
ted fields,  in  one 
part  stretching  up 
the  hill -side,  and 
in  others  spreading 
out  into  rich  plains. 
At  a  distance  of 
one  mile  from  this 
stand  •  point  the 
lake  takes  a  turn 
to  the  right,  and  is 
merged  in  the  Fish- 
kill,  through  which 
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it  enters  the  Hudson.  The  lake  can  be  seen 
from  nearly  every  point  of  the  compass. 
From  the  Catskills  on  the  sonth,  from  the 
Kayaderosseras  Mountains  on  the  irest,  and 
from  the  Freuch  Mountains  at  Lake  George 
on  the  northwest,  it  is  distinctly  visible; 
while  from  the  top  of  "  Potash  Kettle,"  near 
the  Sacandaga  River,  Lake  Saratoga,  as  well 
as  the  vicinity  of  the  Lidian  Pass  in  the  Adi- 
rondacks,  may  be  plainly  discerned. 

The  lake  is  about  five  miles  in  length, 
with  an  average  width  of  one  mile,  it  be- 
ing the  broadest  opposite  the  promontory 
known  as'  Snake  Hill.  This  hill,  which  has 
of  late  years  become  so  familiarly  known  as 
the  starting-point  of  the  intercollegiate  re- 
gatt'ds,  has  formed  the  frame-work  of  a  Rev- 


out  of  the  box  to  show  their  docility.  Not, 
perhaps,  liking  the  familiarity  of  a  tipsy 
keeper,  one  of  them  bit  him  in  the  hand, 
and  his  death  ensued  on  the  following  day. 
Li  the  vicinity  of  Snake  Hill  there  lived, 
a  year  or  two  since,  a  half-breed  Indian  of 
the  St.  Regis  tribe,  by  name  Pete  Francis. 
To  his  little  cottage  it  was  the  custom  of 
epicures  to  make  regular  pilgrimages,  for 
no  one — so  they  all  agreed — could  cook  a 
fish  as  delicately  and  serve  it  as  temptingly 
as  Pete.  When  Pete  Francis  cooked  the 
Lake  Saratoga  bass,  fresh  from  the  cold 
translucent  depths,  whence  he  had  lured 
them  with  a  skill  that  none  could  equal, 
criticism  became  dumb,  and  the  appetite 
enjoyed  a  feast  that  lingered  long,  like 
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olutionary  romance  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
Daniel  Shepherd,  of  Saratoga.  The  name 
was  given  to  it  by  the  early  settlers  in  con- 
sequence of  a  formidable  den  of  rattlesnakes 
that  formerly  existed  half-way  up  its  side. 
President  Dwight,  when  visiting  Saratoga 
in  1820,  was  informed  that  a  few  years  pre- 
viously there  was  a  man  living  near  Snake 
Hill  who  had  the  singular  power  and  still 
stranger  temerity  to  catch  living  rattle- 
snakes in  his  naked  hands  without  wound- 
ing the  snakes  or  being  wounded  by  them. 
He  used  to  accumulate  them  in  great  num- 
bers for  curiosity  and  sale.  But  one  even- 
ing, arriving  at  the  Springs  with  a  pair 
of  these  amiable  playthiugs  in  a  box,  and 
having  disregarded  the  principles  of  the 
temperance  society,  he  heedlessly  took  them 


the  memory  of  some  pleasant  ecstasy.  As 
Charles  Lamb  said  of  a  canvas-back  duck, 
the  eating  of  one  formed  an  era  in  a  man's 
existence.  Pete,  like  all  great  geniuses,  was 
eccentric  and  peculiar.  With  strong  likes 
and  dislikes,  he  had  a  keen  appreciation  of 
character,  and  was  a  great  favorite  with 
his  distinguished  patrons,  among  whom  he 
numbered  Govei^iors,  Judges,  members  of 
Congress,  and  hosts  of  connoisseurs  of  all 
degrees  of  prominence.  For  the  most  part, 
he  was  a  quiet,  good-natured  soul,  strolling 
about  with  a  subdued  aspect,  an  easy  and 
deliberate  gait,  in  a  state  of  entire  free- 
dom from  restraint,  reflection,  and  want, 
and  without  any  impulse  strong  enough  to 
call  forth  his  latent  manhood,  save — and 
with  this  solitary  exception — ^when  be  had 
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booked  a  fiTe-poimd 
bass  at  tbe  end  of  his 
line.  Then,  presto! 
wbat  a  change  I  His 
muscles  would  stiffen, 
bis  eyes  sparkle,  his 
nostrils  dilate,  and  his 
whole  frame  fairly 
quiver  with  emotion. 
Pete  was  started  in 
business  some  thirty 
years  ago  by  the  late 
Hon.  James  M.  Cook ; 
and  though  he  was 
handsomely  remuner- 
ated for  his  many 
years  of  unrivaled  ca- 
tering, yet,  like  Dan- 
iel Webster,  he  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  wealthy.  No  bass 
ever  escaped  his  clutch  when  once  it  was 
hooked,  but  dollars  somehow  slipped  through 
his  ftngers  with  marvelous  celerity.  Upon 
first  coming  into  this  region  he  was,  when 
quite  young,  employed  by  that  renowned 
French  caterer  and  keeper  of  the  old  Sans 
Souci  Hotel  at  Ballston,  Andrew  Berger,  and 
by  him  taught  to  prepare  fish  in  a  manner  in 
which,  I  beUeve,  he  has  never  been  excelled. 
Lake  Saratoga  was  formerly  quite  noted 
for  its  remarkable  fishing ;  and  during  the 
interregnum  between  the  first  and  seeond 
battles  of  fiemis's  Heights,  when  the  British 
anuy  were  in  want  of  food,  the  Indians  were 
aecustomed  to  supply  General  Burgoyne's 
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table  with  trout  of  a  delicious  flavor  caught 
in  its  waters.  Shad  and  herring  also  were 
in  the  habit,  before  the  mills  were  erected 
at  the  junction  of  the  Fishkill  and  the  Hud- 
son, of  running  up  into  the  lake.  Up  to  the 
year  1825  the  lake  was  filled  with  trout; 
and  even  so  late  as  1832  the  late  Colonel 
William  L.  Stone,  writing  from  the  Springs 
to  his  paper,  tbe  New  York  Commereial  Ad- 
verHaeTf  states  that  a  few  of  these  fish  were 
yet  occasionally  taken.  But  pickerel  hav- 
ing been  introduced  into  the  lake  in  1824, 
the  trout  very  soon  disappeared.  The  lake 
also  has  long  been  famous  for  its  yellow 
perch  (Perca  flave$oen$). 

But  the  glory  of  Lake  Saratoga  as  a  place 
for  fine  sport  has,  I 
am  afraid,  depart- 
ed forever.  The 
cause  of  this  is  to 
be  ascribed  entire- 
ly to  the  pernicious 
practice  of  "  spear- 
ing,''  and  fishing 
with  "set  lines" 
and  nets— a  custom 
not  only  fraught 
with  tenfold  more 
danger  to  the  finny 
tribe  than  legiti- 
mate fishing,  but 
one  that  has  con- 
tinued for  many 
years,  notwith- 
standing all  en- 
deavors to  put  a 
stop  to  it. 

There  is  an  In- 
dian superstition 
attached  to  this 
lake  which  proba- 
bly had  its  source 
in  its  remarkable 
loneliness  and  tran- 
quillity. The  Mo- 
hawks believed 
that   its    stillness 
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waa  sacred  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  that  if  a 
human  voice  uttered  a  sound  upon  its  wa- 
ters, the  canoe  of  the  offender  would  instant- 
ly sink.  A  story  is  told  of  an  Englishwom- 
an, in  the  early  days  of  the  first  settlers,  who 
had  occasion  to  cross  this  lake  with  a  party 
of  Indians,  who,  before  embarking,  warned 
her  most  impressively  of  the  spelL  It  was 
a  silent,  breathless  day,  and  the  canoe  shot 
over  the  surface  of  the  lake  like  an  arrow. 
About  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  near  the 
centre  of  the  lake,  the  woman,  wishing  to 
convince  the  Indians  of  the  erroneousness 
of  their  superstition,  uttered  a  loud  cry.  The 
countenances  of  the  Indians  fell  instantly 
to  the  deepest  gloom.  After  a  minute's 
pause,  however,  they  redoubled  their  exer- 
tions, and  in  frowning  silence  drove  the 
light  bark  swiftly  over  the  waters.  They 
reached  the  shore  in  safety,  and  drew  up  the 
canoe,  when  the  woman  rallied  the  chief  on 
his  credulity.  "The  Great  Spirit  is  merci- 
ful,'' answered  the  scornful  Mohawk ;  "  He 
knows  that  a  white  woman  can  not  hold 
her  tongue  I" 

Stretching  around  the  village  of  Saratoga 
Springs  on  its  eastern  side  is  a  wide  belt  of 
low  marshy  land  known  as  the  Bear  Swamp. 
In  the  early  settlement  of  the  country  this 
region  was  remarkable  for  the  number  and 
variety  of  the  wild  animals  it  contained. 
It  undoubtedly  furnished  a  large  portion 
of  the  game  which  caused  Lake  Saratoga 
to  be  so  well  known  to  the  Six  Nations  as 
"the  place  where  the  game  abounds,"  and 


after  the  country  was 
comparatively  set- 
tled up  it  still  pre- 
sented fine  opportu- 
nities for  hunting  the 
larger  and  smaller 
varieties  of  animals. 
Lying  on  the  south- 
ern edge  of  Bear 
Swamp,  and  partly 
draining  it,  are  two 
bodies  of  water — 
Lake  Lonely  and 
Barhydt's  Lake^ 

Lake  Lonely  was 
originally  called  by 
the  early  settlers 
"  Owl  Pond,"  on  ac- 
count of  the  quan- 
tity of  owls  which 
were  wont  to  gather 
around  its  shores  and 
make  night  dismal 
by  their  hootings. 
On  its  eastern  bank 
steep  declivities  rise 
up  from  tho  water's 
edge,  covered  with 
tangled  firs  and 
hemlocks,  some  of 
which,  the  growth  of 
centuries,  rise  above  their  fellows,  till  their 
tops,  resembling  so  many  spires,  seem  lost 
in  the  clouds.  Standing  upon  the  eastern 
shore  and  looking  northward,  the  eye,  sweep- 
ing beyond  the  smooth  sheet  of  water,  takes 
in  the  most  southerly  spurs  of  the  Adiron- 
dack region,  darkly  wooded  to  their  top- 
most elevation.  In  the  spring  considerable 
torrents  pour  down  the  deep  ravines  into 
the  lake,  forming  cascades  of  some  magni- 
tude. One  of  these  glons  forms  an  echo  al- 
most as  distinct  and  powerful  as  the  cele- 
brated one  in  the  mined  bastion  of  the  old 
French  fortress  at  Crown  Point. 

Barhydt's  Lake  was  formerly — ^between 
1620  and  1635 — a  great  resort,  having  on  ii» 
banks  a  public-house  kept  by  Mynheer  Bar- 
hydt,  a  Dutch  settler.  This  tarn  is  called  a 
"  lake"  by  courtesy.  Sunk  as  deep  into  the 
earth  as  the  firs  shoot  above  it,  it  is  surround- 
ed by  a  wilderness  of  straight  columnar 
shafts,  which  "  branch  out  at  the  top  like 
ronnd  tables  spread  for  a  banquet  in  the 
cIimhIs."  Am  Liti-  fiH  IR-Tj  it  wap  fillfd  with 
tri>ut,  thiJiigb  even  thfui  tho  alir**wd  old 
Diitclmism  tiiresrtw  the  fiitnrt*  ftcuroity  of 
til  in  lieh.  It*  tht^  HUtnnter  nf  that  y^ar  CiiU 
oju'J  Stont^  writes  to  tlie  Comifiermil  JdvW' 
ihtTf  **  At  Biirliyfh*s  tht^  sportsman  b  oliU|C«d 
to  tbriiw  all  the  trout  be  may  tiikep  ba<sk 
into  tbeir  nntive  filnraent  agnin^  ami  pay  Uy 
tlin  bcmr  thr  tht>  privilege  b<>«tdi*!!i/* 

J:ir.H>biii4  Barliydt  wafi  in  many  rruvporU  an 
original  charaeter*  With  all  his  asltiif  iii*«t, 
however,  he  sometimed  ov<^f»aahed  hlmieUl 
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When  Joseph  Bonaparte  was  at  Saratoga 
in  1825,  he  offered  Barhydt  $20,000  for  the 
place.  Afltoonded  at  such  a  snm,  Barhydt 
refused  it,  remarking  that  he  "  did  not  know 
whether  Bonaparte  was  a  fool  or  a  knave." 
The  old  Dutchman  could  not  conceive  that 
the  beauty  of  the  place  had  tempted  the  of- 
fer, and  suspected  some  sinister  design.  "  If 
it's  worth  that  to  vou,"  he  said,  in  closing 
the  conversation,  *ut*s  worth  that  to  me." 
Bonaparte,  failing  to  buy  in  Saratoga,  after- 
ward bought  a  beautiful  place  at  Borden- 
town,  New  Jersey,  and  thus  Saratoga  lost  a 
king  for  a  citizen. 

In  1839  N.  P.  Willis  visited  Barhydt's  Lake, 
and  gave  the  following  description  of  the 
•old  Dutchman: 

**  The  old  man  sat  under  his  Dutch  stoop 
smoking  his  pipe,  and  suffered  us  to  tie  our 
ponies  to  his  fence  without  stirring,  and  in 
answer  to  our  inquiries  if  there  was  a  boat 
on  the  lake,  simply  nodded  and  pointed  to 
the  water's  edge.  Whether  this  indiffer- 
ence to  strangers  is  innocence  merely,  or 
whether  Herr  Barhydt  does  not  choose  to  be 
considered  an  innkeeper,  no  one  is  enough 
in  his  secrets  to  divine.  He  will  give  you 
a  dram  or  cook  yon  a  dinner  of  trout,  and 
seems  not  only  indifferent  whether  you  like 
his  fish  or  his  liquor,  but  quite  as  indifferent 
whether  or  what  you  pay  him.  In  his  way 
Herr  Barhydt  is  kind  and  courteous. 

''We  descended  to  the  lake,  and  after 
rowing  about,  we  returned  to  partake  of 


the  old  Dutchman's  hospitality  and  have  a 
little  conversation  with  him.  Among  other 
things,  we  asked  him  if  he  was  aware  that 
he  had  been  put  into  a  book.  '  I've  beam 
tell  on't,'  said  he.  '  A  Mr.  Wilkins  or  Wat- 
kins  has  writ  something  about  me,  but  I 
don't  know  why.  /  never  did  him  no  harm  as 
I  know  on,^ " 

On  a  ball  night  the  scene  on  driving  into 
town  from  the  lake  is  most  wonderful.  On 
emerging  from  the  pine  groves  that  skirt 
the  village  on  the  east,  a  thousand  dazzling 
lights  burst  upon  the  view  as  they  shoot 
forth  their  beams  from  the  brilliant  halls 
and  countless  windows  of  the  splendid  es- 
tablishments of  this  celebrated  watering- 
place.  A  very  trifling  effort  of  the  imagina- 
tion would  at  this  moment  be  necessary  to 
transform  these  mansions  into  the  fairy  cas- 
tles and  palaces  of  Eastern  romance,  lighted 
up  in  honor  of  some  signal  triumph  or  royal 
bridal  fSte.  On  these  occasions  the  ball- 
rooms at  the  three  principal  hotels  are  fre- 
quently decorated  with  arches  and  festoons 
of  flowers,  and  the  halls  are  finely  illumina- 
ted. 

The  hotels  at  Saratoga  are  of  world-wide 
reputation.  They  afford  the  means  of  judg- 
ing of  the  manners  and  forming  some  esti- 
mate of  the  diversified  character  of  our 
countrymen  from  the  various  parts  of  the 
extended  Union,  and  enable  us  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  prevailing  follies  and  fash- 
ions of  the  day. 


LAKS  LONVLT. 
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REARADMIRAL  WILLIAM  BRANFORD  SHUBRICK 


WILUAX  BBAHVOKD  BSUBBXOK. 


THE  country  can  ill  afford  to  lose  the 
memory  of  its  best  men.  Every  pure 
and  upright  life  has  an  inherent  value  much 
beyond  ordinary  calculation.  But  when  a 
manly  life  thus  pure,  thus  upright,  and  pro- 
longed to  a  period  of  more  than  fourscore 
years,  is  given  with  noble  fidelity  to  the 
public  service,  it  attains  a  dignity  which 
commands  our  grateful  homage. 

William  Branford  Shubrick,  the  sixth  son 
and  ninth  child  of  a  family  of  sixteen,  was 
bom  October  31, 1790,  on  Bull's  Island,  one 
of  those  islands  of  the  Southern  sea-board 
yielding  the  beautiful  long  cotton  of  Caro- 
lina.    The  island,  which  derived  its  name 


from  Governor  Bull,  was  then  the  property 
of  Colonel  Thomas  Shubrick,  who  had  ren- 
dered gallant  service  to  the  country  in  the 

war  of  tlw  Revolution,  en  tearing  tho  ATmy 
when  littlfi  iHor*i  thau  twt*tity,  aijcl  wc'tlDg 
success  ivf^ly  as  ml  to  Gknii-vrul  LiuL'ob  and  to 
Gener^il  tirt^eue  in  the  m<mt  importaijt  mm- 
paigriB  ni'  tlm  Houtheni  ch^purttuonk. 

From  15olvederts  the  home  plantiituiti  of 
ColoDt'l  Thomas  Sliubrlck,  six  souii  itmminS 
into  the  military  st^rviee  of  the  couotry,  tl"^ 
two  elder.  Thomoii  aud  Kiehzfcrd,  who  hoih 
died  yonug,  in  the  anuy^  the  four  yonngvir 
in  thi*  nii.\^,  John  Templep  lujd  WUli^wai 
Branft^rd  SUuliriek  entered  the  tiaval  i 
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ioe  the  tame  year,  is  1806.  Lieaienaat  Jc^m 
Templer  Shubrick,  alter  being  engaged  in 
several  important  actions  of  the  war  of  1815), 
and  receiTing  a  medal  for  his  gallant  con- 
dnct  in  the  Somet,  was  taken  prisons  in  the 
Pretidmt  in  1815,  and  carried  to  Bermuda. 
At  the  i»oelamation  of  peace,  a  few  weeks 
later,  he  retnmed  home,  and  in  May  sailed 
again  with  the  squadron  of  Cknnmodore  De* 
catur,  bound  for  the  Mediterranean  to  settle 
the  difficulties  with  Algiers.  F<»tydaysafb- 
er  the  squadron  sailed  from  America,  Com- 
modore Decatur  compelled  the  Dey  to  sign 
a  satisfactory  treaty  at  Algiers.  lieutenant 
Shubffick  was  then  placed  in  command  of 
the  Bpenriar  and  sent  home,  bearing  with 
him  the  treaty  of  peace.  But  the  Epmvim' 
neyer  made  her  port.  She  was  seen  to  pass 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar  early  in  Jnly^  but  ftom 
that  hour  nothing  is  known  of  her  cottEse. 
Her  fate  remains  one  of  the  solemn  mysteries 
of  the  deep. 

The  life  of  William  Branfwd  Bhubriok 
was  iHTolonged  many  years  beyond  tbose  of 
his  Ivothers.  Bon  but  a  few  months  aAev 
the  final  adoption  oi  the  Constitution,  he 
liyed  to  see  the  vast  panorama  of  Tigoroua 
national  derelofment  nnfdlding  about  him, 
year  affcer.  year,  wiiii  marrelous  ri4>idity. 
And  in  the  imdat  of  this  imprMsive  growtii 
there  cjame  one  gteat  crisis  afl^r  anothev-*- 
for^gn  wars,  ^ditioal  changes,  financial 
struggles^  and  at  last  treachery,  conspiracy, 
and  ciyil  wnr  threatening  the  Tery  life  of 
the  nation.  Dwing  All  theee  foursooie 
years,  and  in  the  midst  of  those  connni]aion% 
he  held  with  sinqp&e  manly  dignity  the  posi- 
ticai  he  had  tidLCn  in  euly  youths  bvaye, 
upright,  iaitiifBl,  generous,  a  true  American 
gentleman. 

It  was  in  the  summeor  of  1806  that  the  lad 
of  sixteen  received  his  warrant  as  a  mid- 
shipman, and  made  his  first  omiBe  in  the 
WMap,  Captain  Smith.  The  navy  was  then 
in  a  Tsry  fteUe  condition.  There  was  IH* 
tie,  one  shoold  suppose  to  attract  a  youth 
of  spirit  to  the  service.  At  that  date  the 
country  had  not  a  single  ship  of  the  line. 
The  miserable  policy  of  ddSsnding  the  har- 
bors, bay%  and  sounds  of  a  vast  coast  by 
gun-boats  alone  had  been  adopted  by  the 
government.  Witii  a  commerce  that  al- 
ready carried  the  flag  of  the  republic  into 
all  the  seas  of  the  kiu>wn  world,  the  armed 
marine  of  the  nation  was  treated  with  a 
neglect  strangely  short-sighted.  The.  com- 
mercial shipping  of  the  country  already 
amounted  to  a  tonnage  of  1,300,000.  And 
yet  there  was  but  one  station  where  an 
American  cruiser  was  ever  seen.  The  inso- 
lence of  the  Barbary  pirates  had  rendered 
it  imperatively  necessary  to  keep  a  small 
squadron  of  two  or  three  veaaels  in  the 
Mediterranean.  But  this  was  the  only  for- 
eign station.  Neither  was  there  any  reg- 
ular home  squadron,  although  there  were 
Vox.  LIU.~N«.  810w— 26 


constant  complaints  of  irregular  proceed- 
ings and  molestations  on  the  part  of  English 
and  French  cruisers  at  the  very  mouths  of 
the  principal  harbore  of  the  country.  But 
with  an  this  neglect  of  the  navy  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  the  spirit  of  the 
people  was  thoroughly  UMuritime,  as,  indeed, 
it  iJways  had  been  from  the  time  of  the 
earliest  colonists.  There  were  in  every  gen- 
eration many  gallant  youths  to  whom  the 
life  of  a  si^ilor  was  full  of  attraction,  for 
whom  perils  and  adventures  found  an  addi- 
tional charm  from  their  contfection  with 
the  ocean.  And  already  in  1806  the  peiw 
sonal  character  of  the  navy,  if  we  may  use 
the  phrase^  stood  very  high ;  the  gallantry 
of  M  small  but  brilliant  corps  of  offlcen 
had  given  dignity  to  the  service  in  spite 
of  neglect  by  the  government.  The  four 
years'  war  with  Tripoli  had  Just  closed,  and 
the  glow  of  its  dsoing  achievements  was 
still  felt  throughout  tlM  country. 

During  the  first  years  of  his  Mfb  as  a  mid- 
shipBum>  Mr.  Shubsick,  in  common  with  all 
his  brother  ofioers,  mast  have  had  many 
annoyanees  to  endnre  from  the  uncertain, 
short-sighted  policy  of  the  government  con- 
cerning that  arm'  of  the  piUilic  servioe.  It 
waa  the  petted  o£  the  imprcMment  of  Amer- 
ican seamen  by  the  Bnglish  autitiorities,  Mid 
tbepeiiod  i^en  eomaumders  of  British  cruis- 
era  held  themselvea  authorised  to  search 
American  vessels  of  war  fiDr  deserters — in 
short,  it  was  the  day  nvdien  l^e  Che$tipeak$ 
lowered  her  flag  to  the  Leopard, 

In  Mhy,  1807,  Mr.  Shubri^k  was  ordered  to 
the  Wmpf  a  beaatifml  sloop  oanyiihg'^igbi^ 
een  guns,  under  the  cemmand  of  Captain 
Smith,  and  destined  for  the  Mediterranean. 
On  the  IWi  of  June  the  Wa&p  iJaQed  for  JBn- 
gland,  bearing  dispatclree.  The  vessel  had 
been  but  aisw  days  in  Englisfa  waters  when 
her  officers  received  the  news  of  the  blow  to 
the  Chuapeake,  Thty  were  burning  with  in- 
dignation at  this  insult  to  the  flag.  War 
was  looked  for  immediately.  Guns  were 
overhauled,  magazines  examined,  and  all 
prepared  fi>r  a  desperate  conflict.  The  offl- 
cere  and  crew  were  constantly  put  through 
all  the  mancBuvres  of  a  severe  naval  battle. 
And  every  other  ship  in  the  navy  carried  on 
the  same  practice,  not  only  at  the  moment, 
b«t  until  the  declaration  of  war,  five  years 
later.  This  vigilance  and  severe  discipline 
prepared  the  way  fbr  friture  victories.  In 
October  the  Mediterranean  squadron  return- 
ed to  Boston.  Mr.  Shubrick  remained  in  the 
ffofp,  which  was  employed  in  enforeing  the 
embargo,  until  1810.  Not  only  the  oom- 
mander.  Captain  Lawrence,  but  '^  all  the  of- 
ficers," wrete  Mr.  Shubrick,  at  a  later  day, 
''were  of  high  character,  and  in  such  a 
school  and  at  such  a  time  our  young  aspir- 
ant was  in  the  way  to  learn  his  duty." 
Captain  Lawrence  became  his  fiMt  friend. 
And  at  this  time  he  also  formed  Jm  intimacy 
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with  one  of  liia  mesemAteSy  a  midshipman 
like  himself,  whose  home  was  in  the  Otsego 
hills.  It  was  an  intimacy  which  ripened 
into  a  manly  friendship,  warm,  deep,  and 
lasting,  remaining  unbroken  nntil  the  last 
hours  of  life.  Mr.  Shnbrick's  friend  left  the 
navy  a  year  or  two  later,  on  his  marriage, 
and  became  a  farmer,  and  later  still  a  writer, 
but  he  was  through  life  a  saQor  at  heart,  and 
the  sympathy  between  them  remained  sin- 
gularly true  and  deep  from  early  youth  to 
old  age. 

The  war  clbud  hanging  oyer  the  country 
varied  frequently  in  aspect,  now  apparently 
dispersing  under  negotiation,  then  growing 
darker,  laden  with  fresh  outrage  of  tiie  laws 
and  rights  of  nations.  At  length,  in  1812, 
came  the  crisis.  It  found  the  naval  service 
of  the  country  utterly  inadequate  to  the  du- 
ties of  protecting  a  vast  mercantile  marine 
and  of  defending  2000  miles  of  sea-board.  In 
the  year  1812  the  navy  of  Great  Britain  reg- 
istered 1060  sail,  of  which  between  seven 
and  eight  hundred  were  in  effective  condi- 
tion— much  the  most  powerful  naval  force 
the  world  had  ever  seen;  more  powerful, 
indeed,  at  that  hour  than  the  armed  mi^ 
rines  of  all  other  Christian  powers  together. 
America  at  the  same  date  had  just  $ev€nUm 
v6$9eU  of  war  in  effective  condition,  and  nine 
of  these  were  of  a  class  less  than  frigates. 
It  is  true,  there  were  tthe  gun-boats;  but 
of  what  avail  that  entire  diminutive  fleet 
against  any  one  of  the  twenty  powerful 
squadrons  which  England  could  at  a  mo- 
ment send  upon  the  American  coast  f  "  It* 
is  not  to  be  concealed,'^  says  the  author  of 
the  Hi$tory  of  the  Navy,  'Hhat  at  this  pre- 
cise moment  three  two-decked  ships  of  the 
enemy  could  have  driven  the  whole  of  the 
public  marine  of  America  before  them." 

After  the  declaration  of  war,  Mr.  Shubrick 
made  one  cruise  in  the  Hometf  Captain  Law- 
rence, and  saw  the  fine  chase  of  the  Bdvi- 
dera  by  the  frigate  Con§tUuHon,  Commodore 
Bodgers,  and  the  escape  of  the  English  ves- 
sel, so  skillfully  managed  by  her  command- 
er. In  January,  1813,  he  was  promoted,  and 
transferred  as  lieutenant  to  the  CoMteUationf 
Captain  Stewart,  fitting  out  at  Washington. 
As  soon  as  the  vessel  was  ready  for  sea,  she 
dropped  down  abreast  of  Craney  Island  to 
cover  the  fortifications  recently  begun  on 
that  ground. 

Some  twenty  ships  of  the  line  of  the  ene- 
my's force,  among  them  the  flags  of  two  ad- 
ndrals,  were  cruising  before  Hampton  Boads. 
On  the  18th  three  frigates  came  into  the 
roads,  one,  the  Junon,  moving  up  to  the  quar- 
antine ground  and  destroying  some  small 
vessels.  On  the  20th,  in  a  misty  night,  a 
flotilla  of  fifteen  gun-boats,  one  under  Lieu- 
tenant Shubrick,  was  sent  out  to  attack  the 
English  vesseL  Forming  in  a  crescent,  the 
flotilla  poured  a  brisk  cannonade  into  the 
frigate.    It  was  some  time  before  this  fire 


was  returned,  as  the  cdknmander  of  the  Ju^ 
non  would  appeiff  to  have  been  taken  by- 
surprise,  and,  indeed,  the  defense  was  sa 
feeble  that  this  vessel  might  possibly  have 
been  captured  by  the  gun-boats  had  it  not 
been  for  her  two  consorts  moving  to  her 
support.  When  the  engagement  had  con- 
tinued about  an  hour,  the  flotilla  was  sig* 
naled  to  withdraw.  The  boat  commanded 
by  Lieutenant  Shubrick  happened  to  be 
nearest  to  the  enemy.  ''That  brave  yoon^ 
officer,"  said  ConmK>dore  Tatoall,  an  eye- 
witness, ''obeyed  the  order  very  slowly,  and 
continued  to  blace  away  at  the  frigate.  This 
caused  the  concen^tion  of  the  enemy's  fixe 
upon  that  single  boat.  Still  he  moved  off 
slowly,  firing  as  he  retreated,  until  a  signal 
made  especially  for  him  directed  him  to 
withdraw  and  take  in  tow  a  disalded  gun- 
boat." This  he  did  without  losing  a  single 
man.  With  the  next  flood  tide  a  fleet  of 
fourteen  sail  of  the  enemy  came  into  the 
roads,  and,  ascending  to  the  mouth  of  tJie 
James,  prepared  to  send  up  a  large  foree  in 
boats.  As  the  defense  of  the  batteries  on 
Craney  Island  was  of  great  moment,  Cap- 
tain Cassin,  then  in  command  at  Norf<^ 
sent  three  lieutenants  of  the  ContteUatum, 
among  them  Lieutenant  Shubrick,  with  100 
seamen,  to  take  charge  of  the  principal  bat- 
teries. On  the  morning  of  the  32d  the  en- 
emy landed  a  large  force  at  a  point  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  gun-boats,  and,  rather  latw, 
a  landing  was  also  attempted  on  Craney  Isl- 
and at  a  point  protected  from  the  gun-boats^ 
but  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  seamen's  bat» 
tery.  The  fire  frxmi  this  battery,  one  gun 
of  which  was  coomianded  by  Lieutenant 
Shubrick,  is  said  to  have  been  delivered 
with  singular  coolness  and  precision.  It  was 
so  effectual  that  the  enemy  was  repulsed. 

So  great  was  the  Briti^  force,  however, 
before  Hampton  Boads  tiiat  the  good  ship 
Constellation  was  not  able  to  work  her  way 
out  to  sea.  She  remained  blockaded  through- 
out the  war.  It  is  said  that  daring  those 
three  years  of  naval  warfare  England  had 
100  pennants  of  admirals  and  commodores 
fiying  on  the  American  coast.  Lieutenant 
Shubrick,  unwilling  to  remain  idle,  left  the 
blockaded  ship,  and  was  transferred,  as  third 
lieutenant  of  six,  to  the  C&nsHtntion,  Ctk^titdn 
Stewart,  which  had  Just  been  refitted  at 
Boston.  This  celebrated  vessel,  always  a 
favorite  with  officers  and  men,  had  already 
received  In  nautical  parlance  the  name  of 
"Old  Ironsides."  In  Februsry,  1815,  the 
CoHStittUUm  was  cruising  between  Portugal 
and  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  where,  on  tilie 
20th,  two  vessels  of  the  enemy  were  seen  in 
the  offing,  one  a  small  frigate,  the  other  a 
large  sloop  of  war.  After  much  nantioal 
manoravring  to  prevent  a  junction  be- 
tween the  enemy's  vessels,  the  ConstUutian, 
at  six  in  the  evening,  showed  her  ensign  as 
a  challenge,  and  prepared  fi^  immediate 
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action,  engaging  both  Teasels  of  the  enemy 
at  the  same  time.  The  battle  was  fonght 
by  moonlight.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
beautiful  manoeuvring  of  the  CotuiiiutUm  be- 
tween her  two  antagonists ;  often  shrouded 
in  a  dense  cloud  of  smoke,  her  guns  were 
then  silent;  then  again,  a  moment  later, 
when  the  moonlight  revealed  her  foe,  one 
broadside  was  poured  out  affcer  another 
with  terrible  rapidity.  At  a  critical  mo- 
ment, as  the  doud  of  smoke  rose,  both  ves- 
sels of  the  enemy  were  seen  close  at  hand, 
and  both  in  positions  favorable  to  them- 
selves. The  CanatituiUm  poured  a  broadside 
into  the  ship  abreast  of  her,  and  at  the  same 
moment  handled  her  sails  with  such  singu- 
lar skill  that  the  instant  she  had  delivered' 
her  fire  she  backed  swiftly  astern,  compell- 
ing the  vessel  in  her  rear  to  move  her  posi- 
tion, in  order  to  avoid  a  raking  fire  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  larger  ship  soon  aft- 
er struck.  It  was  the  Cjfane.  An  hour  later 
the  ConatUution  watf  looking  for  her  enemy's 
consort,  which  had  been  partially  disabled, 
but  which  now  prepared  to  renew  the  ac- 
tion. The  fire  of  the  ConstUuHon  was  so 
well  delivered,  however,  that  every  gun  told, 
and  the  vessels  were  so  near  that  the  rip- 
ping of  the  enemy's  planks  was  heard  by  the 
American  officers.  The  gallant  Englishman 
was  compelled  to  strike.  The  vessel  proved 
to  be  the  Levantf  and  Lieutenant  Shubrick 
was  sent  on  board  to  take  possession.  In 
this  remarkable  moon-lit  battle  Captain 
Stewart,  with  one  vessel  opposed  to  two, 
handled  the  CoMtUution  with  such  consum- 
mate skill  that  the  conflict  has  always  been 
considered  as  among  the  most  brilliant  nau- 
tical mancBuvring  on  record. 

Lieutenant  Shubrick  had  a  narrow  escape 
after  the  battle  was  over.  He  was  standing 
on  deck,  attending  to  his  duties,  when  a  por- 
tion of  the  mast  feU  and  struck  him  on  the 
head.  He  was  stunned,  and  would  proba- 
bly have  been  killed  had  it  not  been  for  the 
iron  boarding  cap  which  he  still  wore.  The 
iron  was  indrated  by  the  blow,  and  he  re- 
ceived a  wound  on  the  skull  which,  in  heal- 
ing, left  a  small  protuberance.  This  at  a 
later  day  proved  a  puzzle  to  phrenologists, 
to  his  own  great  amusement.  The  Eagle  of 
the  Cincinnati  was  sent  to  Lieutenant  Shu- 
brick by  the  South  Carolina  branch  of  the 
order  at  the  close  of  the  war,  after  the  loss 
of  his  elder  brother  in  the  Bpervier,  and  in 
especial  acknowledgment  of  his  own  per- 
sonal services. 

During  the  years  of  peace  which  followed 
the  war  of  1812  Lieutenant  Shubrick  was 
much  in  society,  where  he  was  always  a 
great  favorite.  There  was  a  peculiar  charm 
in  his  manner  which  from  early  manhood  to 
old  age  made  him  a  delightful  companion. 
This  rare  chaim  of  manner  was,  indeed,  in 
him  a  high  personal  merit,  for  it  was  entire- 
ly frank  and  unstudied,  the  healthful  out- 


flow of  a  generous,  courteous,  manly  natd^ 
There  was  the  polish  of  high-breeding,  but 
it  was  the  harmony  of  a  fine  individual  char- 
acter underlying  the  surface  which  gave  the 
charm  of  life  and  reality.  For  a  gentleman- 
ly naval  officer  a  manner  more  happy  could 
scarcely  be  conceived.  And  his  personal  ap- 
pearance was  equally  in  his  favor :  feature, 
form,  and  carriage  were  all  manly  and  dis- 
tinguished; the  position  of  his  head  was 
fine,  slightly  thrown  back,  but  as  easy  as 
possible,  while  the  frank,  fearless,  often  joy- 
ous look  from  the  brown  eye,  and  the  smile, 
always  kindly  and  often  delicately  express- 
ive of  wit  or  humor,  gave  additional  attrac- 
tion to  the  face. 

In  September,  1815,  Lieutenant  Shubrick 
was  married  to  Miss  Harriet  Cordelia  Weth- 
ered,  daughter  of  John  Wethered,  Esq.,  of 
the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland — a  marriage 
which  remained  unbroken  for  nearly  fifty- 
nine  years. 

He  went  to  the  Mediterranean  rather  later 
as  flag-lieutenant  of  Commodore  Hull.  In 
1820  he  received  his  commission  as  com- 
mander. In  1829  he  was  ordered  to  the 
conmiand  of  the  LexingUm,  and  made  a  cruise 
on  the  coast  of  Labrador  for  the  protection 
of  the  American  fisheries.  At  the  close  of 
the  fishing  season  he  went  to  the  West  In- 
dies and  brought  home  the  remains  of  Com- 
modore Perry.  In  1830,  the  period  of  the 
Nullification  troubles,  he  was  at  the  navy- 
yard  in  Washington.  His  commission  as 
captain  dates  from  1831.  During  four  years, 
from  1833  to  1837,  he  was  employed  on  ord- 
nance duty,  and  from  this  period,  as  experi- 
ence gave  additional  value  to  his  services,  he 
was  often  engaged  in  various  practical  du- 
ties of  importance  connected  with  the  navy, 
and  repeatedly  received  the  assurance  of  the 
entire  confidence  of  successive  Secretaries  at 
the  head  of  the  department.  His  high  rep- 
utation for  fidelity,  integrity,  promptness, 
and  business  capacity  was  indeed  well  earn- 
ed by  earnest  devotion  to  every  duty  in- 
trusted to  him,  whether  ashore  or  afloat. 

In  1839  Captain  Shubrick  first  hoisted  his 
broad  pennant  as  coomiodore,  in  command 
of  the  West  India  squadron.  On  his  return, 
in  18i0,  he  was  placed  In  command  of  the 
navy-yard  at  Norfolk.  In  1844  he  received 
from  the  Gk>vemor  of  South  Carolina  a  sword 
of  great  beauty  in  design  and  execution,  as  a 
testimonial  of  the  Just  appreciation  in  which 
his  services  were  held  by  his  native  State. 
The  resolution  of  the  Legislature  which  ac- 
companied the  sword  expressed  very  strong- 
ly their  "  high  sense  of  his  distinguish^ 
gallantry  and  good  conduct."  In  1845-46 
he  was  again  engaged  in  ordnance  duty. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1846,  war  was  de- 
clared against  Mexico.  Commodore  Shu- 
brick was  then  in  conmiand  of  the  navy- 
yard  at  Washington.  May  14  he  offered 
himself  to  the  department  for  active  serv- 
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ic^,  and  a  few  days  later  was  informed  that 
the  Secretary  wished  him  to  go  to  the  Pa- 
cific to  take  command  of  the  squadron  on 
the  western  coast.  Jane  1  the  Secretary, 
Mr.  Mason,  wrote  to  him  as  follows : 

"  CoMMODOu,— Ton  will  hold  yonnelf  tn  readiness 
to  proceed  in  the  United  States  ship  Independence  to 
the  Pacific,  for  the  command  of  the  United  SUtes  na- 
val forces  on  that  station." 

Again,  July  9,  the  Secretary  wrote  as  follows : 

"CoMMonou,— Ton  are  herein  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  United  States  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  to  rellere  Commodore  John  T.  Slost" 

The  Independence  was  lying  at  Boston,  in 
an  unfinished  state,  and  with  a  new  crew, 
but  the  broad  pennant  of  the  commodore 
was  hoisted  on  the  vessel  August  10,  and 
on  the  29th  she  was  reported  outside  of 
Boston  Light.  The  Independence  arriyed  at 
Valparaiso  December  3.  Conmiodore  Bid- 
die  had  arrived  at  the  same  port  only  a  few 
hours  earlier  with  the  squadron  from  the 
East  Indies.  There  was  a  singular  incon- 
sistency in  the  orders  he  had  received  from 
the  department  and  those  given  to  Commo- 
dore Shubrick.  The  orders  to  Commodore 
Biddle  were  worded  as  follows : 

"  Mmr  It,  ita. 

**  CoMMonoBB,-- A  state  of  war  has  been  declared  by 
Congrees  to  exist  between  the  United  Statea  and  the 
republic  of  Mexica  Ton  will  therefore,  with  all  pos- 
sible (Uspatch,  appear  with  the  squadron  nnder  yonr 
command  off  CaUf  omia,  and  take  command  of  the  Pa- 
dflc  squadron." 

Commodore  Biddle  was  the  senior  officer. 
The  orders  to  Commodore  Shubrick  were 
essentif^y  the  same,  and  of  later  date.  Se- 
rious difficulties  might,  nnder  less  favorable 
circumstances,  have  resulted  from  this  Ir- 
regularity in  the  orders  from  the  depart- 
ment. But  it  was  the  first  wish  of  both  of- 
ficers to  serve  the  country  faithfully.  In 
accordance  with  naval  e^qnette.  Commo- 
dore Biddle,  as  senior  officer,  took  command. 
Commodore  Shubrick  sailed  immediately  for 
Monterey,  where  he  arrived  in  eight  days 
frt>m  Valparaiso,  the  voyage  from  Boston 
round  the  continent,  including  delays,  hav- 
ing been  made  in  the  remarkably  short  time 
of  146  days.  He  proceeded  immediately  to 
organize  and  discipline  the  forces.  On  the 
arrival  of  Commodore  Biddle,  in  April,  he 
hoisted  the  red  pennant  of  a  subordinate 
commander,  and  was  sent  to  blockade  Maz- 
atlan.  He  was  soon  recalled  to  Monterey, 
however,  when  Commodore  Biddle  informed 
him  officially  that  he  was  about  to  give  up 
the  command  and  return  home.  Commo- 
dore Shubrick  then  laid  before  the  depart- 
ment the  plans  he  had  already  made  for 
taking  possession  of  all  the  ports  on  the 
western  coast  of  Mexico.  On  the  19th  of 
July  the  command  was  formally  transferred 
to  him,  and  he  immediately  prepared  for 
active  operations.  A  supply  of  small-arms 
was  procured,  and  having  drilled  the  sea- 
men of  the  squadron  thoroughly  in  their 


use  for  service  ashore,  the  commander-in- 
chief  directed  Captain  Lavalette  to  proceed 
to  the  Gulf  of  California  with  the  Congrete 
and  the  Portemouthf  and  to  commence  op- 
erations by  taking  possession  of  Quaymaa, 
nearly  at  the  head  of  the  gulf — afk  order 
which  was  handsomely  executed.  On  the 
37th  of  October  Conmiodore  Shubrick  sail- 
ed from  Monterey  for  Cape  San  Lucas  with 
the  Independence  and  the  CyanCy  Captain  Dn- 
pont.  At  San  Lucas  he  was  Joined  by  Cap- 
tain Lavalette  in  the  Congreee.  After  tak- 
ing possession  of  San  Jos^  the  principal 
mart  of  Lower  California,  and  a  resort  of 
our  whalers,  and  quieting  some  disturbances 
at  Todos  Santos,  he  sailed  for  Mazatlan  with 
the  Independence,  the  Ckmgreee,  and  the  Cyane, 

Mazatlan  was  then  the  most  important 
point  on  the  western  coast  of  North  Amer- 
ica, containing  11,000  inhabitants,  with  a 
garrison  of  some  1200  regular  troops.  On 
the  10th  of  November  the  American  fieet 
came  in  sight  of  the  town.  A  plan  of  ^e 
coast  and  harbor  had  been  given  to  the  com- 
manders, and  the  position  to  be  taken  by 
each  vessel  marked  on  this  chart.  The 
wind  was  moderate,  and  evening  was  at 
hand.  The  commander-in-chief  inquired  if 
the  ships  could  take  their  positions  after 
dark.  The  answer  frtnn  all  was  affirmative. 
They  were  then  ordered  to  proceed.  Maz- 
atlan is  built  on  a  peninsula.  There  is  a 
bend  in  the  outer  shore,  called  the  ^'  Old 
Harbor."  The  Congrese  led  off  in  fine  style, 
and  swept  into  position  in  this  outer  har^ 
bor.  The  shore  being  low  here,  the  ship 
firom  this  point  could  command  several  of 
the  roads  leading  ^m  the  town,  and  effect- 
ively cover  the  landing,  should  the  surf  al* 
low  this  reach  of  the  shore  to  be  chosen  for 
the  purpose.  It  was  considered  a  hazard- 
ous anchorage,  but  a  position  favorable  for 
attack,  and  boldly  taken  in  the  dim  evening 
light.  The  Cyane  moved  onward  into  the 
New  Harbor,  her  light  draught  enabling  her 
to  anchor  so  close  to  the  bar  that  her  guns 
could  reach  the  wharf,  and  cover  a  landing 
there.  The  fiag-ship  Independence  mean- 
while stood  off  for  another  slight  bend  in 
the  shore,  where  a  breiUc  in  the  hills  gives  a 
view  eastward  of  the  most  important  part 
of  the  town.  Steadily  she  made  her  way  in 
the  darkness  to  the  position  allotted  to  her, 
dropped  her  anchor,  and  swinging  round, 
her  stem  almost  in  the  rollers,  the  proud 
ship  showed  her  imposing  gun-deck  tier  of 
lights  to  the  town.  No  vessel  had  ever  be- 
fore taken  the  anchorage  chosen  by  Commo- 
dore Shubrick  for  his  flag-ship  on  that  No- 
vember evening.  An  English  vessel  of  war 
was  lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor,  and  her 
officers  expressed  their  admiration  strongly 
at  the  skillftd  manner  in  which  the  three 
vessels  took  their  different  positions,  invest- 
ing the  town  so  effectually. 

Early  on  the  morning  ofihe  11th  Masat- 
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Ian  was  fammoned  to  siiziender.  Colonel 
Tellee,  the  commander  of  the  port,  tore  np 
the  letter  of  Commodore  Shabiick,  with  in- 
•olent  threats.  Orders  were  then  given  for 
an  immediate  landing.  The  town  was  not 
to  be  bombarded,  bat  to  be  taken  by  assault. 
Owing  to  the  condition  of  the  snr^  no  at- 
tempt to  land  oonld  be  made  from  without, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  enter  the  harbor 
in  boats,  and  to  land  at  the  whar£  The 
boats  of  the  different  ships  entered  the  har- 
bor in  three  lines,  commanded  by  their  re- 
spectiye  officers,  Commodore  Shubrick  di- 
recting their  movements  in  person.  i^Hve 
pieces  of  artillery,  recently  captured  in 
Lower  Califomia,  and  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  Livingston,  accompanied  the 
detachment.  The  C^yoas  sprung  her  broad- 
side, to  cover  the  landing  if  necessary.  The 
movement  of  the  boats  was  swift ;  the  men 
were  soon  ashore,  and  formed  into  compa- 
nies while  the  artillery  was  landing.  The 
whole  force,  600  strong,  then  began  their 
march  toward  the  cuartel  or  fort  which 
protected  the  town.  They  had  expected 
decided  opposition,  the  Mexican  force  being 
nearly  two  to  one,  exclusive  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  town,  which  in  itself  offered 
many  natural  facilities  for  defense ;  but  the 
threats  of  Colonel  Telles  proved  idle  Muster. 
The  Mexicans,  who  had  recently  fought  with 
determined  resistance  on  several  occasions 
in  California,  now  retreated  without  strik- 
ing a  blow.  ConmM>dore  Shubrick  marched 
his  force  through  the  town  to  the  cuartel 
without  opposition,  and  the  American  flag 
was  hoisted  under  a  salute  from  the  Inde- 
pemdemoe.  Measures  were  immediately  taken 
for  the  defense  of  the#captured  town;  a 
garrison  of  seamen  and  marines  was  organ- 
ised, and  Captain  Lavalette  appointed  gov- 
ernor. The  squadron  moved  into  the  hai^ 
bor ;  the  terms  of  occupation  were  arranged 
with  the  municipal  junta ;  the  custom-house 
was  opened,  and  a  tariff  of  duties,  modified 
to  suit  the  trade  of  the  coast,  was  establish- 
ed. In  five  months  more  than  |350,000  of 
duties  was  collected  at  this  port.  Bedoubts 
were  erected  and  manned  on  the  landward 
side  of  the  town  to  anticipate  an  attack, 
and  sorties  were  frequently  made  to  drive 
the  Mexican  force  farther  back  into  the 
country.  The  towns,  and  other  lesser  places 
captured,  were  held  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  but  the  large  force  required  on  shore 
for  this  purpose  prevented  Commodore  Shu- 
brick from  fully  carrying  out  his  original 
plan  of  taking  possession  of  Acapulco  and 
other  small  ports  to  the  southward.  In 
July,  1848,  on  the  proclamation  of  peace,  he 
returned  home  in  the  Independence. 

His  first  duty  after  the  Mexican  war  was 
connected  with  the  ordnance  department. 

In  the  summer  of  1851  he  left  his  home  in 
Washing^n  and  came  up  into  the  high- 
lands of  Otsego.    The  friend  of  his  youth, 


from  whom  he  had  never  known  a  moment's 
estrangement,  was  fatally  ilL  The  half- 
paralyzed  hand  could  no  longer  hold  the 
pen,  but  the  mind  was  still  active,  and  the 
heart  warm  as  ever.  At  that  moment,  in- 
deed, within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  Mr. 
Cooper  was  dictating  passages  connected 
with  a  continuation  of  the  BUiofy  of  the 
Navjff  and  Miother  work  which  his  sanguine 
spirit  still  hoped  to  finish.  The  friends  en- 
joyed some  pleasant,  peaceftil  days  togeth- 
er ;  both  were  cheerfril  and  buoyant  by  na- 
ture. They  patted  with  the  affection  of 
neady  fifty  years  still  warm  and  true.  It 
was  their  last  meeting  on  earth;  but  the 
survivor  carried  with  him  an  affectionate 
regard  for  the  memory  of  his  friend  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  kmger,  until 
the  latest  days  of  his  own  life. 

In  August,  1852,  a  Light-house  Board  was 
established  by  act  of  Congress.  Commodore 
ghubrick  was  placed  on  the  board,  and  be- 
came its  chairman,  a  position  he  held  for 
nineteen  years,  although  there  were  inter- 
ruptions when  his  services  were  required 
elsewhere. 

In  the  summer  of  1853  he  was  employed 
on  important  and  critical  duty  connected 
with  the  vexed  question  of  the  fisheries. 
The  'aspect  of  affairs  was  threatening.  A 
little  rough  handling  of  the  subject  might 
have  brought  on  war.  Perhaps  no  better 
testimony  to  the  value  of  Ms  services  and 
his  Mgh  personal  character  could  be  found 
than  the  choice  of  Commodore  Shubrick  for 
tMs  delicate  duty.  In  his  hands  the  honor 
of  the  country  would  be  safe  beyond  all 
doubt,  wMle  at  the  same  time  his  discre- 
tion, his  sense  of  justice,  and  the  courtesy 
of  manner  for  wMdi  he  was  distinguished 
would  temper  Ms  decision.  In  July  he 
sailed  from  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
in  command  of  the  squadron  ordered  to  the 
fishing  grounds,  the  Ptimceion  bearing  Ms 
broad  pennant.  The  work  allotted  to  Mm 
was  very  thorougMy  done.  Preliminary  in- 
quiries were  mi^e  of  the  collectors  of  our 
own  Eastern  ports,  and  of  the  principal 
houses  directly  connected  with  the  fisher- 
ies. The  Frimcekm  then  proceeded  to  Hali- 
fax, where  Commodore  Shubrick  met  Yioe- 
Admiral  Seymour,  commanding  the  naval 
forces  of  England  on  that  station.  The 
conference  with  Admiral  Seymour  settled 
satisfactorily  the  most  pressing  questions 
under  temporary  arrangements,  looking  for- 
ward to  a  treaty  of  reciprocity  on  the  same 
subject  then  under  consideration,  and  which 
was  signed  the  following  year.  The  En- 
glish authorities  in  the  Provinces,  both  civil 
and  military,  were  very  decided  in  their 
gratification  at  the  Just  and  conciliatory 
course  taken  by  Conmiodore  Shubrick  and 
his  officers  on  this  occasion.  As  usual,  the 
discipline  of  the  fleet  was  excellent.  A  brill- 
iant public  entertainment  was  siven  by  the 
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olyil  and  military  anthorities  of  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  to  Commodore  Shabriok  and  his 
officers  at  the  close  of  the  cmise.  The  au- 
thorities at  Washington  on  the  return  of  the 
squadron  expressed  their  approbation  very 
strongly.  The  department "  was  struck  with 
the  amount  of  service  rendered,  and  with 
the  good  judgment  with  which  it  was  com- 
bined/' and  expressed  its  '' admiration  for 
the  promptness,  energy,  and  cheerfiil  zeal 
shown  by  the  flag-officer  and  all  under  his 
command." 

After  a  renewal  of  difficulties  a  few  years 
later,  Gonmiodore  Shubriok  lived  to  see  the 
inauguration  of  a  happier  era  in  1871,  when 
the  old  forms  of  a  subtle  diplomacy  were  ex- 
changed for  the  more  manly  principle  of  up- 
right arbitration. 

In  1858  there  was  again  an  interruption 
to  the  duties  of  Commodore  Shubrick  at 
the  Light-house  Board.  He  was  once  more 
afloat.  For  some  years  there  had  been  dif- 
ficulties between  the  government  of  the 
United  States  and  that  of  Paraguay,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Jealousy  of  Lopez,  who 
aimed  at  retaining  a  monopoly  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  country  in  his  own  hands. 
At  that  date  in  Paraguay  the  government 
was  the  chief  merchant  and  manufacturer. 
True,  a  decree  of  1845  had  nominally  open- 
ed the  country  to  foieign^^  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  decree  an  American  compa- 
ny of  some  imjKirtance  had  purchased  lands 
and  estabUshed  mills  and  factories  on  the 
Paraguay  River,  some  miles  below  Asun- 
cion, the  capital.  The  gross  injustice  of 
Loi>ez  to  this  company,  the  obstacles  thrown 
in  its  way,  the  vexations  it  endured,  termi- 
nated at  length  In  the  arbitrary  closing  of 
the  cigar  factory  by  the  government  of  Par- 
aguay. Personal  insults  to  the  American 
consul  and  other  citizens  of  the  United 
States  also  required  redress.  And  finally, 
when  the  Water  Witchf  Commander  Page, 
ascended  the  river,  prepared  to  exchange 
the  ratification  of  a  treaty  already  agreed 
upon  between  the  two  governments,  she  was 
fired  upon  by  a  Paraguayan  fort.  To  settle 
these  difficulties,  and  to  show  to  the  coun- 
tries in  the  southern  hemisphere  the  force 
at  the  coumiand  of  the  United  States,  a 
powerful  fleet  was  sent  into  those  waters, 
consisting,  said  President  Buchanan  in  his 
Message,  of  ''nineteen  armed  vessels,  great 
and  small,  carrying  200  guns  and  2500  men, 
under  the  command  of  the  veteran  and  gal- 
lant ShuV>nck."  Commmlope  Shubnck  sail- 
ed from  New  York  in  the  Sabintff  his  flag- 
ship, October  17.  When  three  day  a  out^  the 
ship  was  struck  by  a  cyclone^  which  lastisd 
thre*^  days,  and  threw  her  on  her  beam  t^nds. 
For  tv&  haurs  aho  was  kept  dowo,  straining 
under  the  terrible  force  of  the  hurricane, 
the  roaring  of  the  tempfsst  sounding^  said 
Commodore  Bhubdck  at  a  lat^r  day,  aa  tho 
howling  of  infuriated  wild  auim^alfl  in  a  for- 


est might  be  supposed  to  sound.  Every  pro- 
caution  had  been  taken  at  the  approach  of 
the  gale,  and  the  vessel  was  lying  to  under 
bare  poles.  Had  she  been  scudding,  she 
must  have  foundered.  Such  at  least  was 
the  opinion  of  her  officers.  An  examination 
of  her  condition  after  the  hurricane  proved 
her  to  be  too  much  crippled  to  proceed  on 
the  long  voyage  before  her.  She  was  tak- 
en to  Bermuda,  where  the  authorities  oomt- 
eously  offered  every  assistance,  and  she  was 
repaired  in  the  dry-dock.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  this  delay,  the  expedition  was  en- 
tirely suocessfuL  All  difficulties  were  sat- 
isfactorily aoyusted.  The  conmiissioner,  BIr. 
Bowlin,  arrived  at  Asuncion  January  2S, 
1859,  and  in  three  weeks  all  the  objects  of 
his  mission  were  thoroughly  accomplished. 
A  fleet  of  nineteen  vessels  so  well  command- 
ed proved  the  best  possible  argument  in 
favor  of  the  just  demands  of  the  commis- 
sioner. ''To  the  zeal,  energy,  discretion, 
and  courteous  and  gallant  booing  of  Flag- 
officer  Shubrick  and  the  officers  under  hia 
command  in  conducting  an  expedition  far 
into  the  interior  of  a  remote  country,  en- 
countering not  only  great  physical  difficol- 
ties,  but  the  fears  and  apprehensions  and 
prejudices  of  numerous  states,  is  the  conn- 
try  largely  indebted  for  the  success  of  the 
enterpriae  and  for  the  friendly  feeling  which 
now  prevails  toward  the  United  States  in 
all  that  part  of  South  America.'^  Such  was 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
The  simple  dignity  and  the  kindly  courtesy 
of  bearing  natural  to  Commodore  Shubrick 
never  failed  to  attract  the  respect  and  re- 
gard of  all  whom  he  met  on  official  dnty. 
''He  represented  Ito  abroad  with  men  of 
high  rank  better  than  any  officer  we  ever 
had,''  said  Admiral  Dnpont.  General  Ur- 
quiera,  President  of  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic, received  him  with  especial  honors,  and 
presented  him  with  a  handsome  sword  in 
testimony  of  "respect  for  his  high  charac- 
ter.'' Congress,  by  joint  resolution,  allowed 
him  to  accept  this  beautiful  sword — a  grace- 
ful close  to  his  last  service  afloat. 

The  grave  crisis  which  convulsed  the  en- 
tire country  was  now  at  hand.  We  all  re- 
member the  firing  of  the  first  gun,  the  roll 
of  the  first  drum,  calling  brother  to  arm 
against  brother.  Those  were  sounds  which 
seemed  to  pierce  our  very  heart's  core.  And 
we  can  all  remember  the  deep  anxiety  with 
which  we  awaited  intelligence  of  the  course 
tiiken  by  thiJi  or  that  distinguisb^Hi  iiuHlic 
man.  Oae  was  waTeringi  another  was  st«ad- 
faat,  another  had  deserted  ih\;  iluK  and  tJ»* 
oountry^  Probably  among  tlu^  military  0f- 
flcers,  whetbi^r  of  the  a.vmj  ot  thij  navy, 
there  wan  not  one  placed  in  a  poaitiun  miom 
painful,  not  one  morw  iiorely  tri^'d,  than  Ad- 
miral Shubrick.  Tb«  fiivt  gun  iu  tlukl  Ibit- 
riciiiiiUtrife  Wiia  fired  at  Cliarlisiil^ii*  witliiti 
i  Bight  of  hU  |iatenial  homf  ftt  Dttr 
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The  first  State  to  take  the  fatal  step  of  se- 
ceesion  was  his  native  State,  in  whose  early 
history  he  had  always' felt  a  Jnst  and  hon- 
orable pride.  In  many  of  the  best  homes 
in  Chaileston,  on  many  plantations  of  the 
State,  were  men,  women,  and  children  with 
kindred  blood  to  his  own  flowing  in  their 
Teins.  Scarce  a  pnblic  man  in  Carolina  of 
honorable  nante  and  character  who  was  not 
known  to  him ;  yery  many  were  his  friends. 
His  high  standing  as  an  officer  and  his  per- 
sonal character  rendered  his  example  of  im- 
portance to  the  Confederate  leaders :  stren- 
nons  efforts  were  made  to  shake  his  loyalty 
by  those  high  in  authority  in  Carolina.  The 
natural  strength  of  his  feelings,  the  unosual 
warmth  of  his  attachments,  mnst  have  giy- 
en  additional  force  to  the  triaL  We  draw 
the  YeU  oyer  what  to  a  man  like  himself 
mnst  haye  been  hours  of  anguish.  The  re- 
sult is  known.  Ko  subtlety  could  mislead 
his  honest  mind.  No  flattery  oould  blind 
him  to  plain  duty.  No  force  of  cutting 
abuse  could  moye  him.  He  remained  at 
his  post  in  Washington,  and  after  the  de- 
feat at  Bull  Run  offered  himself  to  the  goy- 
emment  for  active  service.  At  this  date  he 
even  volunteered  to  aid  in  defending  the 
forts  near  Washing^n. 

In  December,  1861,  Congress  passed  a  law 
creating  a  retired  list,  whereby  all  navy  of- 
ficers are  considered  "retired^'  after  forty- 
five  years'  service,  or  on  attaining  the  age 
of  sixty-two  years.  At  the  time  of  the  pas- 
sage of  this  law  Commodore  Shubrick  had 
ftihUled  both  of  these  conditions.  But  the 
department  used  a  discretionary  power  in 
the  applicatioA  of  the  law ;  some  exceptions 
were  made,  and  Commodore  Shubrick  con- 
tinned  for  ten  years  longer  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  diiairman  of  the  Light-house  Board. 
In  1869  he  received  his  commission  as  rear- 
admiral  on  the  retired  list. 

Men  of  upright  and  unprejudiced  minds 
as  they  move  onward  through  life  are  ofton 
gradually  led  to  raise  their  eyes  higher. 
Such  is  the  natural  result  of  experience. 
Holy  truths  which,  though  acknowledged, 
are  yet  half  forgotten  in  the  passionate  day 
of  youth,  rise  more  clearly  before  the  mind 
at  a  period  of  greater  calm  and  thoughtfnl- 
ness.  Fidelity  to  every  duty,  however  se- 
vere and  onerous,  however  trivial  and  irk- 
some, was  perhaps  the  molt  striking  vir- 
tue in  the  character  of  Admiral  Shubrick. 
With  him,  to  know  a  duty  was  to  perform 
it,  at  whatever  sacrifice.  And  there  was 
also  a  manly  humility  in  his  nature  which 
was  a  fine  element  in  a  character  so  noble. 
This  fidelity  to  duty,  this  generous  humil- 
ity, led  him  year  by  year  nearer  to  his  God. 
Born  and  baptized  in  the  Episcopal  Church, 
he  became  in  mature  life  a  faithfhl  com- 
municant of  that  Church.  His  attendance 
at  public  worship  was  regular  not  only 
on  Sunday,  but  at  other  services.    Pnring 


Lent,  in  the  cold  gray  dawn  of  the  winter 
mornings  his  manly  figure  was  daily  seen 
moving  toward  the  pulsh  church  for  the 
early  prayers.  Tes,  and  following  in  his 
steps  came  another  manly  figure  from  the 
same  household,  more  humble,  less  erect, 
with  the  gray  head  and  dark  face  of  Uncle 
Simon,"  a  worthy  freedman,  honored  and  es- 
teemed by  many  who  knew  him  in  Washing- 
ton. Master  and  servant  knelt  daily  togeth- 
er at  those  early  services. 

Years  passed  over.  He  had  counted  the 
allotted  threescore  and  ten,  and  still  he  was 
engaged  in  public  duties,  giving  faithful  at- 
tention to  his  work,  and  makhig  Journeys 
of  inspection  frt>m  time  to  time  to  different 
X>oints  of  the  coast.  And  he  was  still  a 
charming  companion,  the  reverence  felt  for 
his  venerable  character  and  increasing  years 
adding  a  higher  interest  to  the  pleasure  he 
had  always  carried  with  him  into  society. 
His  private  life  from  early  youth  had  been 
one  of  singular  beauty,  pure,  faithful,  gen- 
erous, manly,  in  all  its  varied  relations.  In 
1871  Congress  passed  a  law  relieving  aU  re- 
tired officers  from  duty.  The  work  of  Ad- 
miral Shubrick  as  chairman  of  the  Light- 
house Board  ceased  at  that  date,  which 
dosed  a  service  of  sixty-five  years,  during 
which  he  had  been  unemployed  only  six 
years  and  eight  months. 

His  general  health  had  now  become  im- 
paired, and  his  sight  was  seriously  affected. 
He  was  compelled  to  give  up  reading,  which 
through  life  had  been  one  of  his  greatest 
pleasures.  The  bright  Joyous  manner  nat- 
ural to  him  was  now  gradually  passing  away 
into  the  quiet  of  advanced  age,  though  oc- 
casionally with  an  old  friend  he  had  still  a 
great  deal  to  say  in  his  usual  pleasant  way. 
Attachment  to  his  friends  remained  unabat- 
ed, and  his  affections  vividly  warm  to  the 
last.  And  he  was  still  interested  in  all  pub- 
lic events  of  importance,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  hearing  the  papers  read  morning 
and  evening.  The  blindness  he  had  feared 
never  darkened  his  sight  entirely.  The 
dignity  of  extreme  old  age  was  in  him 
very  touching,  and  those  who  were  with 
him  most  firequently  felt  that  the  loveliness 
of  his  character  and  manner  could  scarcely 
be  described  with  full  Justice. 

Surrounded  by  far  more  than  common 
love  and  reverence  and  devotion,  he  died 
peacefully,  at  his  house  in  Washington,  liay 
24, 1874,  wanting  but  a  few  months  of  com- 
pleting his  eighty-fourth  year. 

The  general  order  issued  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  on  the  same  day,  announcing 
the  death  of  Bear-Admiral  Shubrick,  closes 
with  the  following  passage :  **  In  every  trust 
oonmiitted  to  him  during  life  he  has  de- 
served well  of  the  republic,  and,  dying,  he 
leaves  to  the  service  the  conspicuous  exam- 
ple of  a  life  of  wisdom,  courtesy,  courage, 
and  spotless  honor."  ^  , 
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CHAPTEBUL 

rTA  KLOSKING  worked  night  and  day 
upon  Siebel  in  Gounod's  FauBi^  and  upon 
the  songs  that  had  been  added  to  give  weight 
to  the  part. 

She  came  early  to  the  theatre  at  night, 
and  sat,  half  dressed,  fatigued,  and  nervous, 
in  her  dressing-room. 

Crash  I — ^the  first  ctmp  dPmrcket  announced 
the  overture,  and  roused  her  energy,  as  if 
Ithuriers  spear  had  pricked  her.  She  came 
down  dressed,  to  listen  at  one  of  the  upper 
entrances,  to  fill  herself  with  the  musical 
theme,  before  taking  her  part  in  it,  and  also 
to  gauge  the  audience  and  the  singers. 

The  man  Faust  was  a  German ;  but  the 
musical  part  Faust  seems  better  suited  to 
an  Italian  or  a  Frenchman.  Indeed,  some 
say  that,  as  a  rule,  the  German  genius  ex- 
cels in  creation,  and  the  Italian  in  repre- 
sentation or  interpretation.  For  my  part,  I 
am  unable  to  Judge  nations  in  the  lump,  as 
some  fine  fellows  do,  because  nations  are 
composed  of  very  different  individuals,  and 
I  know  only  one  to  the  million;  but  I  do 
take  on  me  to  say  that  the  individual  Herr 
who  executed  Doctor  Faustus  at  Homburg 
that  night,  had  every  thing  to  learn,  except 
what  he  had  to  unlearn.  His  person  was 
obese ;  his  delivery  of  the  words  was  mouth- 
ing, chewing,  and  gurgling;  and  he  uttered 
the  notes  in  tune,  but  without  point,  pathos, 
or  passion ;  a  steady  lay  clerk  fhmi  York  or 
Durham  Cathedral  would  have  done  a  littie 
better,  because  he  would  have  been  no  cold- 
er at  heart,  and  more  exact  in  time,  and 
would  have  sung  dean,  whereas  this  gentle- 
man set  his  windpipe  trembling  all  through 
the  business,  as  if  palsy  was  passion.  By 
what  system  of  leverage  such  a  man  came 
to  be  hoisted  on  to  such  a  pinnacle  of  song 
as  Faust,  puzzled  our  English  firiends  in 
front  as  much  as  it  did  the  Anglo-Danish 
artist  at  the  wing ;  for  English  girls  know 
what  is  what  in  opera. 

The  Marguerite  had  a  voice  of  sufficient 
compass,  and  rather  sweet,  though  tiiin. 
The  part  demands  a  better  aotrem  than  Pat- 
ti,  and  this  Fr^lein  was  not  half  as  good : 
she  put  on  the  painftd  grin  of  a  prize-fight- 
er who  has  received  a  staggerer,  and  grinned 
all  through  the  part,  though  there  is  little 
in  it  to  grin  at.  She  also  suffered  by  having 
to  play  to  a  Faust  milked  of  his  poetry,  and 
self-smitten  with  a  '<  tremolo,"  which,  as  I 
said  before,  is  the  voice  of  paUy,  and  is  not, 
nor  ever  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  the  voice  of 
passion.  Bless  your  heart,  passion  is  a  man- 
ly thing,  a  womanly  thing,  a  grand  thing — 
not  a  feeble,  quavering,  palsied,  anile,  senile 
thing.  Learn  that,  ye  trembling,  quavering 
idiots  of  song! 


**  They  let  me  down,''  whispered  Ina  Soa- 
king to  hor  faithful  Ashmead.  "I  feel  aU 
out  of  tune.  I  shall  never  be  »ble.  And 
the  audience  so  cold.  It  will  be  like  sing- 
ing in  a  sepulchre." 

''What  would  you  think  of  them  if  th^ 
applauded  f '  said  Ashmead. 

^  I  should  say  they  were  good,  charitable 
souls,  and  the  very  audience  I  shiall  want  in 
five  minutes." 

''No,  no,"  said  Ashmead;  "all  yon  want 
is  a  discriminating  audience ;  and  this  is  one. 
Remember,  they  have  all  seen  Pastti  in  Mar^ 
guerite.  Is  it  likely  they  would  iqipland 
this  tin  stickt" 

Ina  turned  the  conveisatioD  with  fisBi- 
nino  quickness.  "Mr.  Ashmead,  have  you 
kept  your  promise ;  my  name  is  not  in  the 
programmed 

"  It  is  not;  and  a  great  mistake  too." 

"  I  have  not  been  announced  by  name  in 
any  way  t" 

"  No.  But  of  course  I  hmre  nuned  you  a 
bit." 

"Nursed  me  Y  What  is  that Y  Oh,  what 
have  you  been  doing  Y  No  charlatanerie,  I 
hope." 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  Ashmead, 
stoutly ;  "  only  the  regular  business." 

"  And  pray  what  is  the  regular  business  1* 
inquired  Ina,  distrustfully. 

"  Why,  of  course  I  sent  on  the  manager  to 
say  that  Mademoiselle  Sehwaub  was  taken 
seriously  ill ;  that  we  had  been  Ibaxing  we 
must  break  faith  wit^  the.  public  for  the 
first  time ;  but  thlt  a  eantatrioe,  who  had 
left  the  stage,  appreciated  our  difficulty,  and 
had,  with  rare  kindness,  come  to  our  aid 
for  this  one  night :  we  felt  sure  a  Humbug 
audience — what  am  I  saying  Y — a  Homburg 
audience  would  appreciate  this,  and  make 
due  allowance  for  a  performance  undertaken 
in  such  a  spirit,  and  with  imperfeot  rehears- 
als, etc. ;  in  short,  the  usual  xiatter;  and  the 
usual  effect,  great  applause — indeed,  the 
only  applause  that  I  have  heard  in  diis  thea- 
tre to-night.  Ashmead  ahead  of  Qounod, 
so  far." 

Ina  Kl asking  put  both  hands  b^sfore  her 
face  an  d  iitt«re  d  a  1 1  tt  le  moan .  She  h  ad  real- 
ly a  soul  ftbov©  theem  artifices.  *^  So  thcn^** 
said  she^  *^  if  they  do  receive  me,  it  will  b« 
out  of  charity." 

"  No,  un;  bat  on  your  first  night  you  must 
have  two  Btriiigd  to  your  bow/* 

"But  I  have  only  one.  These  cajoling 
speeches  at&  a  waste  of  breath.  A  singer 
can  sing^  or  she  can  not  siug,  And  they  And 
out  whioh  it  is  OS  soon  as  she  opuus  her 
mouth." 

"Well,  then^  yon  open  yoar  mouth — thsi 
is  Just  what  half  the*  siugore  enn't  do     jgj 
they  will  soon  find  ovt  yon<eao  aiafrff  • 
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''I  hope  they  may.  I  do  not  know.  I 
am  dlBoouraged.  Fm  teiiified.  I  think  it 
ia  stage  fright,"  and  she  hegan  to  tremUe 
▼iflibly,  for  the  time  drew  near. 

Aahmead  ran  o£f  and  hroaght  her  some 
hrandy  and  water.  She  put  np  her  hand 
against  it  with  royal  soom.  '^  No,  Sir  1  If 
the  theatre,  and  the  lights,  and  the  people, 
the  mind  of  Qoethe,  and  the  mnsio  ii  Gou- 
nod, oan't  exeite  me  without  HuU,  put  me 
at  the  ooonter  of  a  a^^  for  I  haye  no  bosi- 
neeshflve." 

The  power,  without  Tiolenee,  and  the 
grandeur  with  which  she  said  this  would 
have  barought  down  the  house  had  she  spok- 
en it  in  a  play  without  a  note  of  music ;  and 
Ashmead  drew  bade  respectfully,  but  chuck- 
led internally  at  the  idea  of  this  Minerva 
giving  change  in  a  cttf^ 

And  now  her  cue  was  ooming.  She  or- 
dered every  body  out  of  the  entrance  not 
very  ceremoniously,  and  drew  well  back. 
Then,  at  her  cue,  she  made  a  stately  rush, 
and  so,  being  in  foil  swing  before  she  clear- 
ed the  wing,  she  swept  into  the  centre  of 
the  stage  with  great  rapidity  and  resolu- 
tion ;  no  trace  eiUier  of  her  sorrowftil  heart 
or  bsff  quaking  limbs  was  visible  from  the 
front. 

There  was  a  little  applause,  all  due  to 
Ashmead's  preliminary  apology,  but  there 
was  no  real  reception ;  for  Qermany  is  large 
and  musical,  and  she  was  not  immediately 
recognised  at  Homburg.  But  there  was 
that  indesoribable  flutter  which  marks  a 
good  impression  and  keen  expectation  sud- 
denly aroused,  fihe  was  beautiful  on  the 
stage,  fat  one  thing;  her  figure  rather  taU 
and  stately,  and  her  fiace  full  of  power :  and 
then  the  very  way  die  came  on  showed  the 
step  and  carriage  of  an  artist,  at  home  upon 
the  boards. 
«fihe  cast  a  rapid  glance  round  the  house, 
observed  its  sise,  and  felt  her  way.  Bhe 
sang  her  first  song  evenly,  but  not  tamely, 
yet  with  restrained  power;  but  the  tones 
were  so  full  and  flexible,  the  expression  so 
easy  yet  exact,  that  the  Judges  saw  there 
was  no  effort,  and  suspected  something  big 
might  be  yet  in  store  to-night.  At  the  end 
of  her  song  she  did  let  out  for  a  moment, 
and  at  this  well-timed  foretaste  of  her  pow- 
er there  was  applause,  but  nothing  extrava- 
gsnt. 

Sjiv  w  m  quite  content,  liow&%  er.  She  met 
Attbiueajl  ma  nhe  camB  otT,  mul  doid,  ''All  is 
wnll«  my  Mendf  ao  ficir.  Tlivy  axe  sitting  in 
jtidgtueiit  an  mCf  Uke  aenBibk  people,  and 
iii»t  in  a  burry.     I  ratber  iikt^  tliatiw" 

**Ymir  own  fault,"  eaid  Jcwwaph.  "You 
•hiHiIU  havQ  been  annouticed.  Prejudice  is 
a  surer  esxd  than  judgmeut.     The  public  is 

**  Jt  miist  ^omei  to  the  sjime  thing  in  the 
mid,^  in  id  the  Kloaking,  Jinuly.  ''One  can 
sing,  nr  o&e  ean  not/* 


Her  next  song  was  encored,  and  she  came 
off  flushed  with  art  and  gratified  pride.  "  I 
have  no  fears  now,"  said  she  to  her  Achates, 
firmly.  "I  have  my  banmieter — a  young 
lady  ia  the  stalls.  Oh,  such  a  beautiful 
oreature,  with  black  hair  and  eyes  I  She 
appbkuds  me  fearlessly.  Her  glorious  eyes 
speak  to  mine,  and  inspire  me.  She  is  happfff 
dM  is.  I  drink  sunbeams  at  her.  I  shall 
act  and  sing  'Le  Pailate  d'  Amor'  for  her — 
and  you  will  see.'' 

Between  the  acts  who  should  come  in  but 
Ned  Seveme,  and  f^ed  into  the  vacant 
stall  by  Zoe%  side. 

She  quivered  at  his  ooming  near  her;  he 
saw  it,  and  felt  a  thrill  of  pleasure  himselfl 

"  How  is '  S.  T.  r  "  said  she,  kindly. 

'"  a  T.  V  "  said  he,  forgetting. 

"  Why,  your  sick  friend,  to  be  sure." 

"Oh,  not  half  so  bad  as  he  thought.  I 
was  a  fool  to  lose  an  hour  of  you  for  him. 
He  was  hipped ;  had  lost  all  his  money  at 
rotf^  et  itoir.  So  I  lent  him  fifty  pounds, 
and  that  did  him  more  good  than  the  doo- 
tor.    You  forgive  me  T" 

"  Forgive  you  f  I  approve.  Are  yon  go- 
ing back  to  him  f  said  she,  demurely. 

"No,  thank  you;  I  have  made  sacrificee 
enough." 

And  so  indeed  he  had,  having  got  cleaned 
out  of  £300  through  preferring  gambling  to 
beauty. 

"  Singers  goodf  he  inquired. 

"Wretched;  all  but  one;  and  she  is  di- 
vine." 

"Indeed!    Who  is  she  t" 

"I  don't  know.  A  gentleman  in  black 
came  out — ^ 

"Mephistophelesf 

"No— how  dare  yout — and  said  a  singer 
that  had  retired  would  perform  the  part  of 
Siebel,  to  oblige ;  and  she  has  obliged  me 
for  one.  She  is,  oh  I  so  superior  to  the  oth- 
ers. Such  a  heavenly  contralto!  and  her 
upper  notes  honey  dropping  from  the  comb. 
AAd  then  she  is  so  modest,  so  dignified,  and 
so  beautifiiL  She  is  fair  as  a  lily;  and 
such  a  queen-like  brow,  and  deep  gray  eyes, 
full  of  sadness  and  soul !  I'm  afraid  she  is 
not  happy.  Once  or  twice  she  fixed  them 
on  me,  and  they  magnetized  me  and  drew 
me  to  her.  So  I  magnetised  her  in  return. 
I  should  know  her  any  where  fifty  years 
henoe.  Now  if  I  was  a  man,  I  should  love 
that  woman,  and  make  her  love  me." 

"  Then  I  am  very  glad  you  are  not  a  man," 
said  Seveme,  tenderly. 

"  So  am  I,"  whispered  Zoe,  and  blushed. 

The  curtain  rose. 

"Listen  now, Mr.  Chatterbox,"  said  Zoe. 

Ned  Seveme  composed  himself  to  listen; 
but  Fraulein  Graas  had  not  sung  many  bars 
before  he  revolted.  "  Usten  to  what  T"  said 
he;  "and  look  at  what  t  The  only  Maigue- 
rite  in  the  place  is  by  my  side/^ 
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Zoe  colored  with  pleasnie ;  bat  her  good 
sense  was  not  to  be  blinded.  "The  only 
good  black  MephistopheleM  you  mean/'  said 
she.  '^  To  be  Margnente,  one  most  be  great 
and  sweet  and  tender-^yes,  and  far  more 
lovely  than  ever  woman  was.  That  lady  is 
a  better  color  for  the  part  than  I  am ;  but 
neither  she  nor  I  shall  ever  be  Margnerite.'' 

He  murmured  in  her  ear,  "  You  are  Mai^ 
gueritS)  for  yon  could  fire  a  man's  heart  so 
that  he  would  sell  his  soul  to  gain  you.'' 

It  was  the  accent  of  passion,  and  the  sen- 
sitive girl  quivered.  Yet  she  defended  her- 
8elf--4n  words:  "HushP  said  she.  "That 
is  wicked — out  of  an  opera.  Fanny  would 
laugh  at  you  if  she  heard." 

Here  were  two  reasons  for  not  making 
such  hot  love  in  the  stalls  of  an  opera. 
Which  of  the  two  weighed  most  with  the 
fair  reasoner  shall  be  left  to  her  own  sex. 

The  brief  scene  ended  with  the  declara- 
tion of  the  evil  spirit  that  Marguerite  is 
lost. 

"There,''  said  Zoe,  naively,  "that  is  over, 
thank  goodness.  Now  you  will  hear  my 
singer." 

Siebel  and  Marta  came  on  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  stage.  "  See !"  said  Zoe ;  "  isn't 
she  lovely  f"  and  she  turned  her  beaming 
face  full  on  Seveme,  to  share  her  pleasure 
with  him.  To  her  amazement,  the  man 
seemed  transformed :  a  dark  cloud  had  come 
over  his  sunny  countenance.  He  sat,  pale, 
and  seemed  to  stare  at  the  tall,  majestic, 
dreamy  singer,  who  stood  immovable,  dress- 
ed like  a  velvet  youth,  yet  looking  like  no 
earthly  boy,  but  a  draped  statue  of  Mer- 
cury, 

*<New.Ughted  on  a  heaven-kisfiog  hiU.** 

The  blood  left  his  lips,  and  Zoe  thought 
he  was  faint ;  but  the  next  moment  he  put 
his  handkerchief  hastily  to  his  nose,  and 
wriggled  his  way  out,  with  a  rush  and  a 
crawl  strangely  combined,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  singer  delivered  her  first 
commanding  note  of  recitative. 

Every  body  about  looked  surprised  and 
disgusted  at  so  ill-timed  an  exit ;  but  Zoe, 
who  had  seen  his  white  face,  was  seriously 
alarmed,  and  made  a  movement  to  rise  too, 
and  watch,  or  even  follow  him;  but  when 
he  got  to  the  side,  he  looked  back  to  her, 
and  made  her  a  signal  that  his  nose  was 
bleeding,  but  it  was  of  no  great  consequence. 
He  even  pointed  with  his  finger  out  and 
then  back  again,  indicating  he  should  not 
be  long  gone. 

This  re-assured  her  greatly ;  for  she  had 
always  been  told  a  little  bleeding  of  that 
sort  was  good  for  hot-headed  young  people. 

Then  the  singer  took  complete  hold  of 
her.  The  composer,  to  balance  the  delight- 
Ail  part  of  Marguerite,  has  given  Siebel  a 
melody  with  which  wonders  can  be  done ; 
and  the  Klosking  had  made  a  considerable 
reserve  of  her  powers  for  this  crowning  ef- 


fort. AftM  a  recitative  that  rivaled  the 
silver  trumpet,  she  flung  herself  with  im- 
mediate and  electri^ng  ardor  into  the  mel- 
ody ;  the  orohaatra,  token  by  surpriBe,  fought 
feebly  for  the  okL  ripple,  but  the  Klosking, 
resolute  by  nature,  was  now  mighty  as  N^- 
tune,  and  would  have  her  big  waves.  The 
momentary  struggle,  in  which:  she  was  loy- 
ally seconded  by  the  conductor,  evoked  her 
grand  powers.  Catgut  had  to  yield  to 
l»ains,  and  the  whole  orchestra,  composed, 
after  all,  of  good  musicians,  soon  caught  the 
divine  afiOatus,  and  the  little  theatre  seemed 
on  fire  with  music ;  the  air,  sung  with  a 
large  rhythm,  swelled  and  rose,  and  thrilled 
every  breast  with  amazement  and  delight; 
the  house  hung  breathless ;  by-and-by  tibere 
were  pale  cheeks,  panting  bosoms,  and  wet 
eyes,  the  true,  rare  triumphs  of  the  sover- 
eigns of  song;  and,  when  the  last  note  had 
pealed  and  ceased  to  vibrate,  the  pent-up 
feelings  broke. forth  in  a  roar  of  applanse 
which  shook  the  dome,  foUowed  by  a  elo- 
ping of  hands,  like  a  salvo,  that  never 
stoiq^ed  till  Ina  ELlosking,  who  had  retired, 
came  forward  again. 

She  courtesi^  with  admirable  dignity, 
modesty,  and  respectfiil  gravity,  and  the 
applause  thundered,  and  people  rose  at  her 
in  clusters  about  the  house,  *and  waved 
their  hats  and  handkerchiefs  at  her,  and  a 
little  Italian  recognised  her,  and  cried  out 
as  loud  as  be  could,  "Vivat  la  Klosking, 
vivati"  and  ahe  iieard  that,  and  it  gave 
her  a  thrill ;  and  Zoe  Vizard,  being  out  of 
England,  and,  therefore,  brave  as  a  lioneas, 
stood  boldly  up  at  her  full  height,  and  tak- 
ing her  bouquet  in  the  right  hand,  carried 
it  swiftly  to  her  left  ear,  and  so  flung  it, 
with  a  free  backhanded  sweep,  more  Orient- 
al than  English,  into  the  air,  and  it  lighted 
by  the  singer;  and  she  saw  the  noble  mo- 
tion, and  the  bouquet  fly,  and,  when  she 
made  her  last  courtesy  at  the  wing,  sIm 
fixed  her  eyes  on  Zoe,  and  then  pot  her 
hand  to  her  heart  with  a  most  touching 
gesture,  that  said, "  Most  of  all  I  value  your 
bouquet  and  your  praise." 

Then  the  house  buzzed,  and  ranks  were 
leveled;  little  people  spoke  to  big  people, 
and  big  to  little,  in  mutual  congratulati<m ; 
for  at  such  rare  moments  (except  in  An^o- 
Saxony)  instinct  seems  to  tell  men  that  true 
art  is  a  sunshine  of  the  soul,  and  blesses  the 
rich  and  the  poor  alike. 

One  person  was  affected  in  another  way. 
Hamngton  Vizard  sat  rapt  in  attention, 
and  never  took  his  eyes  <^  her,  yet  said 
not  a  word. 

Several  Bussian  and  Prussian  grandees 
sought  an  introduction  to  the  new  singer. 
But  she  pleaded  fatigue.  The  manager  en- 
treated her  to  sup  with  him,  and  meet  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse.  She  said  she  had  a 
prior  engagement. 

She  went  quietly  home,  and  supped  with 
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her  faithful  Ashmead,  and  very  heartily  too ; 
for  nature  was  exhaosted,  and  agitation  had 
quite  spoiled  her  dinner. 

Joeeph  ABhmead,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart, 
proposed  a  bottle  of  Champagne.  The  Queen 
of  Song,  irith  triumph  flushed,  looked  rather 
blue  at  that.  ''My  Mend/'  said  she,  in  a 
meek,  deprecating  way,  ''we  are  working 
people:  is  not  Bordeaux  good  enough  for 

"Tes;  but  it  is  not  good  enough  for 
the  occasion,"  said  Joseph,  a  litlie  testily. 
"Well,  never  mind;''  and  he  muttered  to 
himself,  '^that  is  the  worst  of  goad  women ; 
they  are  so  terribly  stingy." 

The  Queen  of  Song,  with  triumph  flushed, 
did  not  catch  these  words,  but  only  a  little 
growling.  Howeyer,  as  supper  proceeded, 
ahe  got  uneasy.  So  she  rang  the  bell,  and 
ordered  a  pint :  of  this  she  drank  one  spo<»i- 
lul.  The  remainder,  co-operating  with  tri» 
umph  and  claret,  kept  Ashmead  in  a  gzeat 
flow  of  spirits.  He  traced  her  a  brilliant 
career.  To  be  photographed  to-morrow 
morning  as  Siebel,  and  in  plain  dress.  Par- 
agraphs in  Era,  Figaro,  GiUigwni,  Independ- 
anee  Beige,  and  the  leading  dailies.  Large 
wood-cuts  before  leaving  Homburg  for  Paris, 
London,  Vienna,  Petersburg,  and  New  York. 

"  Fm  in  your  hands,"  said  she,  and  smiled 
languidly,  to  please  him. 

But  by-and-by  he  looked  at  her,  and  found 
she  was  taking  a  little  cry  all  to  herself. 

"  Dear  me,"  said  he, "  what  is  the  matter  Y" 

"  My  fhend,  forgive  me.  Me  was  not  there 
to  Aare  my  triumph." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Ab  the  opera  drew  to  an  end,  Zoe  began 
to  look  round  more  and  more  £6r  Seveme ; 
but  he  did  not  come,  and  Lord  Uzmoor  offer- 
ed his  arm  earnestly.  She  took  it ;  but  hung 
back  a  moment  on  his  very  arm  to  tell  Har- 
rington Mr.  Seveme  had  been  taken  ilL 

At  the  railway  station  the  truant  emerged 
suddenly,  just  as  the  train  was  leaving ;  but 
Lord  Uzmoor  had  secured  three  seats,  and 
the  defaulter  had  to  go  with  Hairington. 
On  leaching  the  hotel,  the  ladies  took  their 
bed  candles;  but  Uxmoor  found  time  to 
propose  an  excursion  next  day,  Sunday,  to 
a  lovely  little  lake— open  carnage,  four 
horwsu  The  young  lad  tee  acceptetl^  but 
Mr,  3eTeme  declined ;  he  thanked  Lord  Ux* 
moot  politely^  but  he  hmX  arreara  of  corre* 
spondence^ 

Zoc  cai^t  a  mortiiied,  and  rathet  a  haughty 
glance  an  hi 0;^  and  Fanny  shrngged  her 
liioiiiilefv  inched  111  d  Oily. 

Th^^e  two  ladiBs  brushed  hair  together 
1a  2<R<^fl  room.  That  ie  a  Etn^ihing  oper^ 
fll^ni,  my  ii]a&t«r»,  and  fauionji  fur  «timula- 
ting  females  to  friendly  gosEtip ;   hut  this 


time  there  was,  for  once,  a  guarded  reserve. 
Zoe  was  irritated,  puzzled,  mortified,  and 
even  grieved  by  Seveme's  conduct.  Fanny 
was  gnawed  by  jealousy,  and  out  of  temper. 
She  had  for^ven  Zoe  Ned  Seveme.  But 
that  young  lady  was  insatiable ;  Lord  Ux- 
moor, too,  had  faUen  openly  in  love  with 
her;  openly  to  a  liBmale  eye:  so  then  a 
blonde  had  no  chance  with  a  dark  girl  by : 
thus  reasoned  she,  and  it  was  intolerable. 

It  was  some  time  before  either  spoke  an 
atom  of  what  was  uppermost  in  her  mind. 
They  each  doled  ont  a  hundred  sentences, 
that  missed  the  mind  and  mingled  readily 
with  the  atmosphere,  being  in  fact  mere 
preliminary  and  idle  air:  so  two  deer,  in 
duel,  go  about  and  about,  and  even  affect 
to  look  another  waiy,  till  they  are  ripe  for 
collision.  There  be  writers  would  give  the 
reader  all  the  preliminary  pn£fo  of  articula- 
ted wind,  and  every  body  would  say,  "How 
clever!  That  is  Just  the  way  girls  really 
talk.''  But  I  leave  the  glory  of  photograph- 
ing nullities  to  the  geniuses  of  the  age,  and 
run  to  the  first  words  which  ooald^  without 
impiety,  be  called  dialogue. 

"  Don't  you  think  his  conduct  a  little  mys- 
terious f "  said  Zoe,  mal  d  propoi  of  any  thing 
that  had  been  said  hitherto. 

"Well,  yes;  rather,"  said  Fanny,  with 
marked  carelessness. 

"First,  a  sick  friend;  then  a  bleeding  at 
the  nose ;  and  now  he  won't  drive  to  the  lake 
with  us:  aman  of  cocrespondenoe  f  Pooh !" 

Now  Fanny's  suspicions  were  deeper  than 
Zee's.  She  had  observed  Seveme  keenly, 
but  it  was  'Uot  her  cue  to  speak.  She  yawn- 
ed, and  said,  "VHiat  doee  it  matter T" 

"Don't  be  unkind,  Fanny.    It  matters  to 

Ills." 

"  Not  it.    Ton  hikve  another  ready." 

"  What  other  t  There  is  no  one  that  I — 
Fanny." 

"Oh,  nonsense.  The  man  is  evidently 
smitten,  and  you  ke^  encouraging  him." 

"No,  I  don't;  I  am  barely  civil.  And 
don't  be  ill-natured.    What  can  I  do  f ' 

"Why,  be  content  with  one  at  a  time." 

"  It  is  very  rude  to  talk  so.  Besides,  I 
haven't  got  one,  much  less  two.  I  begin  to 
doubt  ^;  and  Lord  Uxmoor  I  you  know  I 
can  not  possibly  care  for  him — an  acquaint- 
ance of  yesterday." 

"  But  you  know  all  about  him ;  that  he  is 
an  excellent  parH/*  said  Fanny,  with  a  pro- 
voking sneer. 

This  was  not  to  be  borne. 

^^Ohl"  said  Zoe,  "I  see;  you  want  him 
for  yourBel£  It  is  yow  that  are  not  content 
with  one.  You  forget  how  poor  Harrington 
would  miss  your  attentions.  He  would  be- 
gin to  appreciate  them — ^when  he  had  lost 
fchfjiu." 

This  stung,  and  Fanny  turned  white  and 
red  by  turns.  "  I  deserve  this,"  said  she, 
"  for  wasting  advice  on  a  coquette."  j 
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**  That  is  not  true.  Pm  no  coqnette ;  and 
here  I  am,  asking  yoor  advice,  and  joa  only 
snnb  me.  Yon  are  a  jealous,  cross,  unrea- 
sonable thing." 

"  Well,  Pm  not  a  hypocrite." 

« I  never  vras  called  so  before,"  said  Zoe, 
nobly  and  gently* 

*'Then  you  were  not  found  out,  that  is 
all.  You  look  so  simple  and  ingenuous,  and 
blush  if  a  man  says  half  a  word  to  you ; 
and  all  the  time  you  are  a  greater  flirt  than 
lam." 

**  Oh,  Fanny  P'  screamed  Zoe,  with  horror. 

It  seems  a  repartee  may  be  conveyed  in  a 
scream ;  for  Fanny  now  lost  her  temper  al- 
together. ''Your  conduct  with  those  two 
men  is  abominable,"  said  she«  ''I  won't 
speak  to  you  any  more." 

"  I  beg  you  wUl  not,  in  your  present  tem- 
per," said  Zoe,  with  unaffected  dignity,  and 
rising  like  a  Greek  column. 

Fanny  flounced  out  of  the  room. 

Zoe  sat  down  and  sighed,  and  her  glorious 
eyes  were  dimmed.  Mystery— doubt— and 
nowaquaneL  What  a  day  I  At  her  age  a 
little  cloud  seems  to  darken  the  whole  ^cy. 

Next  morning  the  little  party  met  at 
breakfast.  Lord  Uzmoor,  anticipating  a 
delightful  day,  was  in  high  spirits,  and  he 
and  Fanny  kept  up  the  balL  She  had  re- 
solved, in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night, 
to  contest  him  with  Zoe,  and  make  every 
possible  use  of  Seveme  in  the  conflict. 

Zoe  was  silent  and  dutmUe,  and  did  not 
even  try  to  compete  with  her  sparkling  ri- 
vaL  But  Lord  Uzmoor's  eyes  often  wan- 
dered fh>m  his  sprightly  companion  to  Zoe, 
and  it  was  plain  he  longed  for  a  word  fix>m 
her  mouth. 

Fanny  observed,  bit  her  lip,  and  tacked 
internally, ''  'bout  ship,"  as  the  sailors  say. 
Her  game  now,  conceived  in  a  moment,  and 
at  once  put  in  execution,  w/m  to  encourage 
Uzmoor's  attentions  to  Zoe.  She  began  by 
openly  courting  Mr.  Seveme,  to  make  Zoe 
talk  to  Uzmoor,  and  also  make  him  think 
that  Seveme  and  she  were  the  lovers. 

Her  intentionB  were  to  utilise  the  com- 
ing excursion ;  she  would  attach  herself  to 
Harrington,  and  so  drive  Zoe  and  Uxmoor  to- 
gether ;  and  then  Lord  Uxmoor,  at  his  pres- 
ent rate  of  amorous  advance,  would  proba- 
bly lead  Zoe  to  a  detached  rock  and  make 
her  a  serious  declaration.  This  good,  artful 
girl  felt  sure  such  a  declaration  made  a  few 
months  hence  in  Barfordshire  would  be  ac- 
cepted, and  herself  left  in  the  cold.  There- 
fore she  resolved  it  should  be  made  prema- 
turely, and  in  Prussia,  with  Seveme  at  hand, 
and  so  in  all  probability  come  to  nothing. 
She  even  glimpsed  a  vista  of  consequences, 
and  in  that  little  avenue  discerned  the 
figure  of  Fanny  Dover  playing  the  part  of 
consoler,  friend,  and  ultimately  spouse  to  a 
wealthy  noble. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  letters  were  brought  in.  One  was  to 
Visard,  from  Herries,  announcing  a  remit- 
tance ;  one  to  Lord  Uxmoor.  On  reading  it 
he  was  surprised  into  an  exclamation,  and 
his  face  expressed  great  concern. 

«  Oh !"  said  Zoe—"  Harrington  I" 

Harrington's  attention  being  thus  drawn, 
he  said,  "No  bad  news,  I  hopef" 

"  Yes,"  said  Uxmoor,  in  a  low  voice,  "very 
bad.  My  oldest,  truest,  dearest  friend  has 
been  seised  with  small-pox,  and  his  life  is 
in  danger.  He  has  asked  for  me,  poor  fid- 
low  I  This  is  from  his  sister.  I  must  start 
by  the  twelve-o'clock  train." 

"  Small-pox  I  why,  it  is  contagious,"  cried 
Fanny, "  and  so  disfiguring." 

"I  can't  help  that,"  said  the  honest  fel- 
low ;  and  instantly  rang  the  bell  for  his  serv- 
ant, and  gavesthe  requisite  orders. 

Zoe,  whose  eye  had  never  left  him  all  the 
time,  said,  softly,  "  It  is  brave  and  good  of 
you.  We  poor,  emotional,  cowardly  girls 
should  sit  down  and  cry." 

"You  would  not.  Miss  Visard,"  said  he, 
firmly,  looking  full  at  her.  "  If  you  think 
you  would,  you  don't  know  yoursell" 

Zoe  colored  high,  and  was  silent. 

Then  Lord  Uxmoor  showed  the  true  En- 
glish gentleman.  "  I  do  hope,"  said  he,  ear- 
nestly, though  in  a  somewhat  broken  voice, 
"  that  you  will  not  let  this  spoil  the  pleas- 
ure we  had  planned  together.  Harrington 
will  be  my  deputy." 

"Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Harrington, 
sympathizingly. 

Mr.  Seveme  remarked,  "Such  an  occur- 
rence puts  pleasure  out  of  one's  head."  This 
he  said  with  his  eyes  on  his  plate,  like  one 
repeating  a  lesson. 

"  Viza^  I  entreat  you,"  said  Uxmoor,  al- 
most vexed.  "  It  will  only  make  me  more 
unhappy  if  you  don't." 

"We  will  go,"  cried  Zoe,  earnestly;  "we 
promise  to  go.  What  does  it  matter  f  We 
shall  think  of  you  and  your  poor  friend 
wherever  we  are.  And  I  shall  pray  for  him. 
But,  ah  I  I  know  how  little  prayers  avail  to 
avert  these  cruel  bereavements."  She  was 
young,  but  old  enough  to  have  prayed  hard 
for  her  sick  mother's  life,  and,  like  the  rest 
of  us,  prayed  in  vain.  At  this  remembrance 
the  tears  ran  undisguised  down  her  cheeks. 

The  open  sympathy  of  one  so  young  and 
beautiful,  and  withal  rather  reserved,  made 
Lord  Uxmoor  gulp,  and,  not  to  break  down 
before  them  all,  he  blurted  out  that  he  must 
go  and  pack.     With  tiiis  km  hurri&d  aw&y. 

He  was  unhappy.  Beaides  tbe  calamity 
he  dreaded,  it  was  grievous  to  l>e  torn  away 
frx>m  a  woman  hb  loved  at  timt  sigbt,  and 
Just  when  aht^  hod  c^me  out  eo  worthy  of 
his  love:  she  wtis  a  high-tiiiuded  crdatuie; 
she  had  been  stlcut  iiDd  reBerved  so  long  as 
the  conversation  was  trivial ;  bl^i  whaairoi^ 
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bio  came,  she  was  the  one  to  speak  to  him 
bravely  and  kindlj.  Well,  what  mnst  be, 
most.  All  this  ran  thiongh  his  mind,  and 
made  him  sigh;  bat  it  never  oeonrred  to 
him  to  shirk — ^to  telegraph  instead  of  going 
— nor  yet  to  value  himself  on  his  self -deniaL 

They  did  not  see  him  again  till  he  was  on 
the  point  of  going,  and  then  he  took  leave  of 
them  all,  Zoe  last.  When  he  came  to  her, 
he  ignored  the  others,  except  that  he  lower- 
ed Ms  voice  in  speaking  to  her.  **  God  bless 
you  for  yonr  kindness.  Bliss  Vizard.  It  is  a 
little  hard  npon  a  fiellow  to  have  to  ran 
away  from  saoh  an  acqaaintance,  Jnst  when 
I  have  been  so  fortanate  as  to  make  it." 

'^  Oh,  Lord  Uzmoor,''  said  Zoe,  innocently, 
''never  mind  that.  Why,  we  live  in  the 
same  connty,  and  we  are  on  the  way  home. 
All  I  think  of  is  yonr  poor  friend ;  and  do 
please  telegraph — to  Harrinffton."- 

He  promised  he  would,  tm  went  away 
disappointed  somehow  at  her  last  words. 

'Allien  he  was  gone,  Seveme  went  out  on 
the  balcony  to  smoke,  and  Harrington  held 
a  council  with  the  young  ladies.  ''Well, 
now,''  said  he, "  about  this  trip  to  the  lake  f ' 

"I  shall  not  go,  for  one,"  said  Zoe,  reso* 
lutely. 

"  La  I"  said  Fanny,  looking  carefdlly  away 
from  her  to  Harrington ;  "  and  $he  was  tiie 
one  that  insisted." 

Zoe  ignored  the  speaker,  and  set  her  face 
stiffly  toward  Harrington.  "  She  only  $mid 
that  to  him." 

Faknt.  "But  unfortunately  ears  are  not 
confined  to  the  noble." 

Zoe.  "  Nor  tongues  to  the  discreet." 

Both  these  remarks  were  addressed  point- 
edly to  Harrington. 

**  Hallo r  said  he,  looking  from  one  flaming 
girl  to  the  other;  "am  I  to  be  a  shuttlecock  f 
and  your  discreet  tongues  the  battledores  t 
What  is  up  T" 

"We  don't  speak," said  the  frank  Zoe; 
"that  is  up." 

"  Why,  what  is  the  row  f ' 

"No  matter"  (stiffly). 

"No  great  matter,  Fll  be  bound.  'Toll, 
toll  the  belL'  Here  goes  one  more  immortal 
friendship-— quenched  in  eternal  silence." 

Both  ladies  bridled.    Neither  spoke. 

"  And  dead  silence,  as  ladies  undecstand 
it,  consists  in  speaking  at  one  another  in- 
stead of  to." 

No  reply. 

"That  is  well-bred  tacituznity." 

No  answer. 

"  The  dignified  reserve  that  distinguishes 
an  estrangement  from  a  squabble." 

No  reply. 

"WeU,  I  admire  permanent  sentiments, 
good  or  bad,  constant  resolves,  etc.  Your 
friendship  has  not  proved  immortal ;  so  now 
let  us  see  how  long  yon  can  hold  spite— 
sisvxsP  Then  he  affected  to  start.  "What 
is  this  f    I  spy  a  rational  creature  out  on 


yonder  balcony.  I  hasten  to  Join  him.  'Birds 
of  a  feather,'  you  know ;"  and  with  that  he 
went  out  to  his  ftivorite,  and  never  looked 
behind  him. 

The  young  ladies,  indignant  at  the  eon- 
tempt  the  big  man  had  presumed  to  cast 
upon  the  constant  soul  of  woman,  turned 
two  red  fsoes  and  four  sparkling  eyes  to 
each  other,  with  the  instinctive  sympathy 
of  the  Jointly  ii^ured ;  but  remembering  in 
time,  tuned  sharply  round  again,  and  pre- 
sented napes,  and  so  sat  sullen. 

By-and-by  a  chilling  thought  fell  uxM>n 
them  both  at  the  same  moment  of  time.  The 
men  were  good  friends,  as  usual,  safe,  by  sex, 
from  tiifi^  and  could  do  without  them ;  and 
a  dull  day  impended  over  the  hostile  pair. 

Thereui>on  the  ingenious  Fanny  reserved 
to  make  a  ^lash  of  some  sort  and  disturb 
stagnation.  She  suddenly  cried  out,  "La! 
and  the  man  Is  gone  away,  so  what  is  the 
uset"  This  remariE  she  was  careAil  to  level 
at  bare  space. 

Zoe,  addressing  the  same  person — space, 
to  wit— inquired  of  him  if  any  body  in  his 
parts  knew  to  whom  this  young  lady  was 
addressing  bersell 

"To  a  girl  that  is  too  sensible  not  to  see 
the  folly  ^quaireling  about  a  man — whm  he 
i§  gondf**  said  Fanny. 

"If  it  is  me  you  mean," said  Zoe, stiffly, 
"rso/IsflamttiiTnsMl.  Ton  foiget  we  are  at 
daggers  drawn." 

"No,  I  don't,  dear ;  and  parted  forever." 

Zoe  smiled  at  that  against  her  wilL 

"Zoel"(penitenttaUy). 

"Frances!"  (archly). 

"  Come,  cuddle  me  quick  P 

Zoe  was  all  round  her  neck  in  a  moment, 
like  a  lace  scarf,  and  there  was  violent  kiss- 
ingy  with  a  tear  or  two. 

Then  they  put  an  arm  round  each  other's 
waist,  and  went  ail  about  the  premises  in- 
tertwined like  snakes ;  and  Zoe  gave  Fanny 
her  cameo  brooch,  the  one  with  tlie  pearis 
round  it. 

The  person  to  whom  Vlaard  fled  ftam  the 
tongue  of  beauty  was  a  delightfdl  talker: 
he  read  two  cr  three  newspapers  every  day, 
and  reeoUeoted  the  best  things.  Now  it  is 
not  every  body  can  remember  a  thousand 
disconnected  &cts  and  recall  them  dpropo9. 
He  was  various,  fluent,  and  above  all  superfi- 
cial; and  such  are  your  best  eonversers;  they 
have  sometiiing  good  and  strictly  ephem- 
eral to  say  on  every  ^ing,  and  dont  know 
enough  of  any  thing  to  impale  their  hearers. 
In  my  youtii  there  talked  in  PaU  Mall  a  gen- 
tleman Imown  as  "Conversation  Sharpe." 
He  eclipsed  every  body.  £ven  Maoaolay 
paled.  Sharpe  talked  all  the  blessed  after- 
noon, and  grave  men  listened  enchanted; 
and  of  all  he  said,  nothing  stuck.  Where  be 
now  your  l&arpiana  t  The  learned  may  be 
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compared  to  mines ;  tiiese  deeoltoiy  charm- 
ers are  more  like  the  ornamental  cottage 
near  Staines,  forty  or  fifty  rooms,  and  the 
whole  stmcture  one  story  high.  The  mine 
teems  with  solid  wealth ;  bnt  you  mnst  grope 
and  trouble  to  come  to  it :  it  is  easier  and 
pleasanter  to  mn  about  the  cottage  with  a 
lot  of  rooms  all  on  the  ground-floor. 

The  mind  and  body  hoth  get  into  habits — 
sometimes  apart,  sometimes  in  conjunction. 
Nowadays  we  seat  the  body  to  work  the  in- 
tellect, even  in  its  lower  form  of  mechanical 
labor:  it  is  your  clod  that  toddles  about 
laboring.  The  Pedpatetics  did  not  endure : 
their  niethod  was  not  suited  to  man's  micro- 
cosm. Bodily  movements  fritter  mental  at- 
tention. We  tit  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  or, 
as  some  call  him,  TyndaU ;  and  we  sit  to 
Bacon  and  Adam  Smith.  But  when  we  are 
standing  or  walking,  we  love  to  take  brains 
easy.  If  this  delightM  chatterbox  had 
been  taken  down  short-hand  and  printed, 
and  Vizard  had  been  set  down  to  Sevemi 
opuscula,  10  vols. — and,  mind  you,  Seveme 
had  talked  all  ten  by  this  time — ^the  Bar- 
fordshire  squire  and  old  Oxonian  would  have 
cried  out  for  "  more  matter  with  less  words,'' 
and  perhaps  have  even  fled  for  relief  to  some 
shorter  treatise.  Bacon's  EBsaytiy  Browne's 
EeUgio  Medid,  or  Buckle's  CwiUgation.  But 
lounging  in  a  balcony,  and  lazily  breathing 
a  cloud,  he  could  baye  listened  all  day  to 
his  desultory,  delightful  friend,  oyerflowing 
with  little  questions,  little  answers,  little 
queries,  little  epigrams,  littie  maxims  d  la 
Eochefouotnddf  little  histories,  little  anec- 
dotes, little  gossip,  and  little  snap  shots  at 
every  feather  flying. 

**  QQicqold  agnnt  homines,  ▼otnm,  timer,  in,  TolnptM, 
Qaadia,  diBcoTBiii,  nostri  famgo  Seremi.*' 

But  alas !  after  an  hour  of  touch-and-go, 
of  superficiality  and  soft  delight,  the  des- 
ultory charmer  fell  on  a  subject  he  had 
studied.  So  then  he  bored  his  companion 
for  the  first  time  in  all  the  tour. 

But,  to  tell  the  honest  truth,  Mr.  Seveme 
had  hitherto  been  pleasing  his  friend  with 
a  cold-blooded  purpose.  His  preliminary 
gossip,  that  made  the  time  fly  so  agreeably, 
was  intended  to  oil  the  way;  to  lubricate 
the  passage  of  a  premeditated  pilL  As  soon 
as  he  had  got  Yisaid  into  perfect  good  hu- 
mor, he  said,  dpropo9  of  nothing  that  had 
passed,  "By-the-bye,  old  fellow,  that  Ave 
hundred  pounds  you  promised  to  lend  me!" 

Vizard  was  startled  by  this  sudden  turn 
of  a  conversation  hitherto  agreeable. 

''Why,  you  have  had  three  hundred  and 
lost  it,"  said  he.  "Now  take  my  advice, 
and  don't  lose  any  more." 

**  I  don't  mean  to.  But  I  am  determined 
to  win  back  the  three  hundred,  and  a  great 
deal  more,  before  I  leave  this.  I  have  dis- 
covered a  syston,  an  infallible  one." 

''  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Harrington, 


gravely.  "That  is  the  second  step  on  the 
road  to  ruin ;  the  gambler  vnth  a  system  is 
the  confirmed  maniac." 

"What!  because  other  systems  have  been 
tried  and  proved  to  be  false  f  Mine  is  un- 
tried, and  it  is  mere  prejudice  to  condemn  it 
unheard." 

"  Propound  it,  then,"  said  Vizard.  «  Only 
please  observe  the  bank  has  got  its  system; 
you  forget  that;  and  the  bank's  system  ia 
to  take  a  positive  advantage,  which  must 
win  in  the  long-run ;  therefore  all  counter 
systems  must  lose  in  the  long-run." 

"  But  the  bank  is  tied  to  a  long-run,  the 
individual  player  is  not." 

This  reply  checked  Vizard  for  a  moment, 
and  the  other  followed  up  his  advantage. 
"  Now,  Vizard,  be  reasonable.  What  would 
the  trifling  advantage  the  bank  derives 
from  an  incident,  which  occurs  only  once 
in  twenty-eigfit  deals,  avail  against  a  player 
who  could  foresee  at  any  given  deal  wheth- 
er the  card  that  was  going  to  come  up  the 
nearest  thirty  would  be  on  ^e  red  or  black  f" 

"No  avail  at  alL  God  Almighty  could 
break  the  bank  every  afternoon.  Aprhtf 
as  we  say  in  France.  Do  you  pretend  to 
omniscience  f " 

"Not  exactly." 

"Well,  but  presdenoe  of  isolated  events, 
preceded  by  no  indicia^  belongs  only  to  om- 
niscience. Did  they  not  teach  you  that 
much  at  Oxford  f" 

"They  taught  me  very  little  at  Oxford." 

"Fault  of  the  place,  ehf  Ton  taught 
ikem  something,  though;  and  the  present 
conversation  reminds  me  of  it.  In  your 
second  term,  when  every  other  man  is  still 
quizzed  and  kept  down  as  a  Freshman,  you 
were  already  a  leader,  a  chief  of  misrule; 
you  founded  a  whist  dub  in  Trinity,  the 
primmest  odlege  of  alL  The  Dons  rooted 
you  out  in  college ;  but  you  did  not  suo- 
cumb;  you  ftdfiUed  the  saying  of  Sydney 
Smith,  that  '  cribbage  should  be  played  in 
caverns,  and  sixpenny  whist  in  the  howling 
wilderness.'  Ha !  ha !  how  well  I  remember 
riding  across  BuUington  Green  one  fine  aft- 
ernoon, and  finding  four  Oxford  hacks  hal- 
tered in  a  row,  and  the  four  under-graduates 
that  had  hired  them  on  long  tick,  sitting 
cross-legged  under  the  hedge,  like  Turks  or 
taUore,  round  a  mde  table  with  the  legs 
sawed  down  to  stumps !  You  had  two  packs 
and  a  portable  inkstand,  and  were  so  hard 
at  it  that  I  put  my  mare's  nose  right  over 
the  quartette  before  you  saw  dther  her  or 
me.  That  hedge  was  like  a  drift  of  odorif- 
erous snow  with  the  hawthorn  bloom,  and 
primroses  sparkled  on  its  bank  like  topazes. 
The  birds  chirruped,  the  sky  smiled,  the  sun 
burned  perfumes ;  and  there  sat  my  lord  and 
his  fellow-maniacs,  snick-snack — pit-pat — 
cutting,  dealing,  ph^ying,  revoking,  scor- 
ing, and  exchanging  LO.U.'s  not  worth  the 
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"All  true  bnt  the  reyokixig,''  md  Sereme, 
merrily.  "Monster I  by  ^e  memory  of 
those  yonthfol  days,  I  demand  a  £Air  hear- 
ing." Then,  gravely,  **  Hang  it  all,  Viaard, 
I  am  not  a  fellow  that  is  always  inirading 
his  affairs  and  his  theories  upon  other 
men." 

"No,  no,  no,"  said  Vizard,  hastily,  and 
half ap<dogetically;  "goon." 

"  Well,  then,  of  cootm  I  donH  pretend  to 
foreknowledge ;  but  I  do  to  experienoe,  and 
yon  know  experience  teaches  the  wise." 

"Not  to  ^g  five  hundred  after  three. 
There — I  beg  pardon.  Proceed,  instructor 
of  youth." 

"Do  listen,  then:  ezi>eiience  teaches  us 
that  luck  has  its  laws;  and  I  build  my  sys« 
tem  on  one  of  them.  If  two  opposite  aeci* 
dents  are  sure  to  happen  equally  often  in  a 
total  of  fifty  times,  people  who  have  not  ob- 
served expect  them  to  happen  turn  about, 
and  bet  accordingly.  But  they  don't  hap- 
pen turn  about ;  they  make  short  runs  a^ 
sometimes  long  ones.  They  positively  avoid 
alternation.  Have  you  not  observed  this  at 
<  trente  et  quarante  f  " 

"No." 

"Then  you  have  not  watched  the  cards." 

"Not  much.  The  Ikoes  of  the  gamblers 
were  always  my  study.  Th^  are  instruct- 
ive." 

"W^  then,  ni  give  you  an  example 
outside— for  the  principle  runs  <durongh  all 
equal  chances.  Take  the  university  boat- 
race  :  you  have  kept  your  eye  on  tbatf" 

"Rather.  Never  missed  one  yet.  Come 
all  the  way  from  Barfordshire  to  see  it." 

"Well,  there's  an  example." 

"Of  chancel  No,  thank  you.  That  goes 
by  strength,  skill,  wind,  endurance,  chaste 
living,  sdf-denial,  and  Judicious  training. 
Every  winning  T>oat  is  manned  by  virtues." 
His  eye  flashed,  and  he  was  as  earnest  all  in 
a  moment  as  he  had  been  listless.  A  Conti- 
nental cynic  had  dubbed  this  insular  cynic 


The  professor  of  chances  smiled  superior. 
"Those  things  decide  each  individual  race, 
and  the  best  men  win,  because  it  happens  to 
be  the  only  race  that  is  never  sold.  But  go 
farther  back,  and  you  find  it  is  chance.  It 
is  pure  chance  tiiat  sends  the  best  men  up 
to  Cambridge  two  or  three  yeare  running, 
and  then  to  Oxford.  With  this  key,  take 
the  facts  my  Systran  rests  on.  There  are 
two.  The  first  is  that  in  thirty  and  odd 
races  and  matches  tiie  university  luck  has 
come  out  equal  on  the  river  and  at  Lord's: 
the  second  is,  the  luck  has  seldom  alter- 
nated. I  don't  say  never.  But  look  at  the 
list  of  events ;  it  is  published  every  March. 
You  may  see  there  the  great  truth  that  even 
chances  shun  direct  idtemation.  In  this, 
properly  woAed,  lies  a  fortune  at  Homburg, 
where  the  play  is  square.  Red  gains  once ; 
you  back  red  next  time,  and  stop.    You  are 


on  black,  and  win ;  you  double.  This  is  the 
^une  if  you  have  only  a  few  pounds.  But 
with  five  hundred  pounds  you  can  double 
more  courageously,  and  work  the  short  run 
hard;  and  that  is  how  losses  are  averted 
and  gains  secured.  Once  at  Weisbaden  I 
caught  a  croupier  out  on  a  holiday.  It  was 
Oood-Friday,  you  know,  I  gave  him  a  stun- 
ning dinner.  He  was  close  as  wax  at  first 
— that  might  be  the  salt  fish ;  but  after  the 
rognona  d  la  brock^Ue,  and  a  bottle  of  Cham- 
pagne, he  let  out.  I  remember  one  thing  he 
said.  'Monsieur,  ce  que  fait  la  fortune  de 
la  banque  oe  n'est  pas  le  petit  avantage 
qu'elle  tire  du  refiedt-^quoique  cela  y  est 
pour  quelquechose— c'est  la  tto^t^  de  ceux 
qui  perdent,  et  la  timidity  de  ceux  qui  ga- 
gnent.'" 

"And,"  says  Visard,  "there  is  a  French 
proverb  founded  on  eaqmimce — 

«««C'eet  encore  rouge  qui  perd, 
Et  eocofe  nolr, 
Kai*  toojono  blanc  qui  gagne.*" 

Seveme,  for  the  first  time,  looked  angry 
and  mortified;  he  turned  his  back,  and  was 
silrait.  Visaid  looked  at  him  uneasily,  hes- 
itated a  moment,  then  fiung  the  remainder 
of  his  cigar  away,  and  seenied  to  rouse  him- 
self body  and  soul.  He  squared  his  shoul- 
ders, as  if  he  was  going  to  box  the  Demon 
of  play  for  his  fritoid,  and  he  let  out  good 
sense  right  and  left^  and,  indeed,  was  almost 
betrayed  intoeloquenoe.  "  What  1"  he  cried ; 
"  you,  who  are  so  bright  and  keen,  and  know- 
ing in  every  thing  else,  are  you  really  so 
blinded  by  egotism  and  credulity  as  to  be- 
lieve that  you  can  invent  any  method  of 
betting  at  rouge  et  iiatr  that  has  not  been 
tried  before  you  were  bomf  Do  you  re- 
member the  first  word  in  La  Bruy^re's  fa- 
mous work!" 

"  No,"  said  Ned,  sulkily.  "  Read  nothin|r 
but  newspapers." 

"Good  lad.  Saves  a  deal  of  trouble. 
Well,he  begins,  'Tout  est  dit'— 'Every  thing 
has  been  sfdd :'  and  I  say  that,  in  your  busi- 
ness, '  Tout  est  faif — '  Every  thing  has  been 
done.'  Every  move  has  been  tried  before 
you  existed,  and  the  result  of  all  is  that  to 
bet  against  the  bank,  wildly  or  systematic- 
ally, is  to  gamble  against  a  rock.  Si  monu^ 
menia  qumie,  eimmepice.  Use  your  eyes, 
man.  Look  at  the  Kussaal,  its  luxuries,  its 
gardens,  its  gilding,  its  atlractions,  all  of 
them  cheap,  except  the  one  that  pays  lor 
all:  all  these  del^hts,  and  the  rents,  and 
the  croupiers,  and  the  servants,  and  the  in- 
come  and  liveries  of  an  unprincipled  prince, 
who  would  otherwise  be  a  poor  but  honest 
gentleman,  with  one  hotme,  instead  of  thirty 
biasing  lackeys,  all  come  from  the  gains  (d 
the  bimk,  which  are  the  losses  of  the  play- 
ers, especially  of  those  that  have  got  a  sys- 
tem." 

Seveme  shot  in, "  Abank  was  broken  last 
week." 
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^  Was  it  f  Then  all  it  lost  has  retnmed 
to  it,  or  will  retom  to  it  to*night ;  for  gam- 
blers know  no  day  of  rest." 

<'  Oh  yeS)  tiiey  do.  It  is  shut  on  Good-< 
Friday.'' 

'<  Yon  surprise  me.  Only  three  handled 
and  sixty*fonr  days  in  the  year.  Brainless 
avarice  is  more  reasonable  than  I  thonght. 
Seveme,  yonrs  is  a  very  sedous  oase.  Yon 
haye  reduced  yonr  income,  tliat  is  clear ;  for 
an  English  gentleman  does  not  stay  years 
and  years  abroad  unless  he  has  outran  the 
constable,  and  I  feel  sore  gambling  has  done 
it.  YoQ  had  the  fever  from  a  boy.  Bulling- 
ton  QreenI  'As  the  twig's  bent, the  tree's 
inclined.'  Come,  come,  make  a  stand.  We 
are  friends.  Let  us  help  one  another  against 
our  besetting  foibles.  Let  us  practice  an- 
tique wisdom ;  let  us '  know  oorselyes,'  and 
leave  Homburg  to-morrow,  instead  of  Tues- 
day." 

Seveme  looked  sullen,  but  said  nothing ; 
then  Vizard  gave  him  too  hastily  credit  for 
some  of  that  steriing  fiiendship,  bordering 
on  love,  which  warmed  his  :own  failMid 
breast.  Under  this  delusion  he  made  an  ex* 
traordinary  effort;  he  used  an  sirgutoent 
which,  with  himself,  would  have  been  irre- 
sistible. *'  Look  hera,"  said  be,  <'  FU-- won't 
you  have  a  cigar  f— ^ere ;  now  I'll  trtl  you 
something—*!  have  a  mania  asliad  as  yours, 
only  mine  is  intemlittent,  thank  Haetven  1 
Vm  told  a  million  women  are  asigood,  or  bet- 
ter, than  a  milHon  men.  It  muy  be  so.  But 
when  I,  an  individual^  stake  my  heart  on 
lovely  woman,  she  always  turns  out  un- 
worthy. With  me,  the  sex  oeouZs  iilt«nia- 
Hon,  Therefore  I  xail  on>  them  wholesale. 
It  is  not  philosophical;  but  I  don't  do  it  to. 
instruct  mankind ;  it  is  to  soothe  my  spleen. 
Well,  would  you  believe  it,  oiice  in  every 
three  years,  in  spite  of  my  experience,  I  am 
always  bitten  again.  After  my  lucid  inter- 
val has  exinred,  I  fall  in  with  some  woman, 
who  seems  not  like  the  rest,  but  an  angel. 
Then  I,  though  I'm  averse  to  the  sex,  fall 
an  easy,  an  immediate,  victim  to  the  individ- 
ual." 

''Love  at  first  sight." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it.  If  she  is  as  beautifulaB 
an  angel,  with  the  voice  of  a  peacock  or  a 
guinea-hen— and,  Imokily  for  me,  that  is  a 
frequent  arrangement— she  is.  no  more  to 
me  than  the  firMhoveL  If  she  has  a  sweet 
voice  and  pale  eyes,  Pm  safe.  Indeed,  I  am 
safe  against  Juno,  Venus,  and  Minerva  for 
two  yean  and  several  months  after  the 
last;  but  when  two  events  coincide, when 
my  time  is  up,  and  the  lovely,  melodious  fe- 
male comes,  then  I  am  lost  Before  I  have 
seen  her  and  heard  her  five  minutes,  I  know 
my  fate,  and  I  never  resist  it.  I  never  can : 
that  is  a  curious  part  of  the  mania.  Then 
commences  a  little  drama,  all  the  acts  of 
which  are  stale  o<ypies;  yet  each  time  they 
take  me  by  surprise,  as  if  they  were  new. 


In  spite  of  past  experienee,  I  begin  all  con- 
fidence and  trust :  by-and-by  come  the  sub- 
tle but  well-known  signs  of  deceit ;  so  doubt 
is  fofoed  on  me ;  and  then  I  am  all  suspi- 
oion,  and  so  darkly  vigilant  that  soon  all  is 
certainty;  for  'les  fourberies  des  femmes^ 
are  diabolically  subtle,  but  monotonooa 
They  seem  to  vary  only  on  the  surface.  One 
looks  too  gentle  and  sweet  to  give  sny  ereat- 
use  pain ;  I  cherish  her  like  a  tender  plant ; 
she  deceives  me  for  the  coarsest  fellow  she 
can  find.  Another  eomes  the  frank  and  can- 
did dodge ;  she  is  so.  off-handed,  she  shows 
me  it  is  not  worth  her  while  to  betray;  she 
deceives  me,  like  the  other,  and  with  as  lit- 
tle discrimination.  The  next  has  a  f  aee  of 
beaming  innocence,  and  a  limpid  eye  ^ai 
looks  like  transparent  candor;  she  gases 
long  and  calmly  in  my  face,  as  if  her  eye 
loved  to  dwell  on  me — ^gases  with  the  eye 
of  a  gazelle  or  a  young  hare,  and  the  baby 
lips  belaw  outlie  the  hoariest  male  fox  in 
the  Old  Jewry.  But,  to  complete  the  delu* 
sioB,  all  my  sweethearts  and  wives  are  ro- 
mantic and  poetical  skin-deep,  or  they  would 
not  attract  me,  and  all  turn  out  vulgar  to 
the  core.  By  their  lovers  alone  can  you 
CVefer  kneit*  fhein.  By  the  men  tiisy  oan't 
love,  and  the  men  they  do  love,  you  find 
these  ereatnreji^  that,  imitate  sentiment  so 
divinely,  are  hard,  prosaic,  vulgar  little 
things,  tiiiniy  gUt  and  dduble  vamished." 

" They  asB  much  better  than  we  are;  bat 
you  dont  know  how  to  take  theniy"  said  Ser- 
eme,  with  the  cabn  superiority  of  suocess. 

"  No,"  jreplied  Visard,  dryly ;  "  curse  me  if 
I  do.  WeU,  I  did  hope  I  had  outgrown  my 
mania,  as  I  have  done  the  toothache;  for 
this  tims  I  had  passed  the  fatal  period,  the 
three  yean.  It  is  neariy  four  years  now 
since  I  went  through  the  established  ptoc- 
esft— as  fixed  befor^iaad  as  (he  dyer's  or  the 
cotton-weaver's  ^^ador^  her,  trusted  her 
blindly,  suspected  her,  watched  her,  detect- 
ed her,  lefb  her.  By-the-bye,  she  was  my 
wife,  the  last ;  but  that  made  no  difference. 
She  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the 
rest,  and  her  methods  and  idiotie  motives  of 
deoeitidentiQaL  Well,  Ned,  I  was  mistaken. 
Yesterday  night  I  met  my  Fate  onoe  more." 

"Where!  in  Frankfort  f 

^'No;  at  Homburg;  at  the  opera.  You 
must  give  me  your  word  not  to  tell  a  souL" 

"  I  pledge  you  my  word  of  honor.'' 

"Well,  tbo  Ifldj  who  sang  tbo  part  ol 
SiebeL" 

"  Siebel  T"  muttered  Seveme^ 

"Ye8,"flaid  Vizard,  dejectedly. 

Seveme  tii«d  his  eyes  on  his  friend  witfc 
a  strange  es^pref^iciu  of  edafuMon  and  em* 
osity,  as  if  fa e  comld  not  take  it  all  in.  But 
he  said  nothings  onlf  looked  very  hard  oE 
the  time. 

Visard  burst  out,  '' '  O  miiK*nv^  faoMUiua 
mentes,  o  pectora  eseca  V  Thore  I  aat,  in  the 
stalls,  a  huppy  man  oontpatatively,  hmisnH 
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my  heart,  though  full  of  scan,  was  at  peace, 
and  my  reaaon,  after  periodical  abdioatioim, 
had  resumed  its  throne  for  good ;  so  I,  weak 
mortal,  fancied.  Slehel  appeared ;  tall,  easy, 
dignified,  and  walking  like  a  waye ;  mod- 
est, fair,  noble,  great,  dreamy,  and,  above  all, 
dlYinely  sad ;  the  sool  of  womanhood  and 
mosio  poured  from  her  honey  lips.  She 
oonqoered  all  my  senses :  I  felt  something 
like  a  bolt  of  ice  ran  down  my  back.  I 
onght  to  have  Jomped  np  and  fled  the  the- 
atre. I  wish  I  had.  Bat  I  never  do.  I 
am  incurable.  The  charm  deepened;  and 
when  she  had  sung  '  Le  Pariate  d'  Amor,'  as 
no  mortal  ever  sang  and  looked  it,  she  left  the 
stage,  and  carried  my  heart  and  soul  away 
with  her.  What  chance  had  If  Here  shone 
all  the  beauties  that  adoom  the  body,  ail  the 
virtues  and  graces  that  embellish  tiie  soul ; 
they  were  wedded  to  poetry  and  ravishing 
music,  and  gave  and  took  enchantment.  I 
aaw  my  paragon  glide  away,  like  a  goddess, 
past  the  scenery,  and  I  did  not  see  her  meet 
her  lover  at  the  next  st^>— a  fellow  with  a 
warii-leather  face,  greasy  locks  in  a  sausage 
roll,  and  his  hair  i£aved  off  his  forehead — 
and  snatch  a  pot  of  porter  from  his  hands, 
and  drain  it  to  the  dregs,  and  say, '  It  is  all 
right,  Harry :  ^uU  fetched  'em.'  But  I  know, 
by  experience,  she  did ;  so  'sauve  qui  pent ;' 
dear  friend  and  fellow-lunatic,  for  my  sake 
and  yours,  leave  Frankfort  wi^  me  to-mor- 
row." 

Beverne  hung  his  head  and  thought  hard. 
Here  was  a  new  and  wonderfrd  turn.  He 
felt  all  manner  of  strange  'things ;  a  pang 
of  Jealousy  for  one.  He  felt  that  on  every 
account  it  would  be  wise  to  go,  and,  indeed, 
dangerous  to  stay.  But  a  mania  is  a  mania, 
and  so  he  could  not.  ''Look  here,  old  fel- 
low," he  said, ''  if  the  opera  was  on  to-morrow, 
I  would  leave  my  three  hundred  behind  me, 
and  sacrifice  myself  to  you,  sooner  than  ex- 
pose you  to  the  fiiscinations  of  so  captivating 
a  woman  as  Ina  Kloeking." 

''InaKloskingt  Is  that  her  name  t  How 
do  yoM  know  t" 

"  I — ^I  fancy  I  heard  so." 

'^  Why,  she  was  not  announced.  InaKlos- 
kingl  it  is  a  sweet  name ;"  and  he  sighed. 

**  But  you  are  quite  safe  from  ker  for  one 
day,"  continued  Severne,  "  so  you  mmt  be 
reasonable.  I  will  go  with  you  Tuesday,  as 
early  as  you  like ;  but  do  be  a  good  fellow, 
and  let  me  have  the  five  hundred  to  try  my 
system  with  to-morrow." 

Vizard  looked  sad,  and  made  no  reply. 

Severne  got  impatient  ''  Why,  what  is 
it  to  a  rich  fellow  like  you  f  If  I  had  twelve 
thousand  acres  in  a  ring-fence,  no  friend 
would  ask  me  twice  for  such  a  trifling 


Vizard,  for  the  first  time,  wore  a  supercil- 
ious smile  at  being  so  misundentood,  and 
Ad  not  d^gn  a  reply. 

Severne  went  on  mistaking  his  man :  ''I 
Vol.  Ua-Na  S1&-ST 


can  give  you  bills  for  the  money,  and  fSor  the 
three  hundred  you  did  lend  me." 

Visard  did  not  receive  this  as  expected. 
"  Bills  r'  said  he,  gravely.  *'  What,  do  you 
do  that  sort  of  thing  as  well  f" 

**  Why  not,  pray  f  So  long  as  I'm  the 
holder,  not  the  drawer  nor  the  acceptor. 
Besides,  they  are  not  accommodation  bills, 
but  good  commercial  paper." 

"You  are  a  merchant,  then,  are  you  T" 

''Yes:  in  a  small  way.  If  you  will  allow 
me,  I  will  explain." 

He  did  so :  and  to  save  comments,  yet  en- 
able the  reader  to  appreciate  his  explana- 
tion, the  trae  part  of  it  is  printed  in  italics, 
the  small,  mendaeious  portion  in  ordinary 
type. 

"Jfjf  eitaU  in  HmntingdaiuMre  i$  not  very 
large;  and  there  are  mortgagee  en  itf  for  ^e 
benefit  of  other  members  of  my  family.  I 
was  always  desirous  to  pay  off  these  mort- 
gages, and  took  the  best  advice  I  could.  / 
haie  got  on  unele :  he  lives  in  the  city.  He 
put  me  on  to  a  good  thing.  I  bought  a  share 
in  a  trading  vessel ;  she  makes  short  trips, 
and  turns  hw  cargo  often.  She  will  take  out 
paper  to  America^  and  bring  bMk  raw  cot- 
ton: she  will  land  that  at  Liverpool,  and 
ship  English  hardware  and  cotton  fabrics 
for  the  Mediterranean  and  Greece,  and  bring 
back  currants  from  Zante,  and  lemons  from 
PortugaL  BAm  goes  for  the  nimble  shilling. 
Well,  you  know  ships  wear  out :  and  if  you 
vamieh  them  rotienf  and  ineure  them  highf  and 
they  go  to  glory,  Mr,  FUmeoll  ie  down  on  you 
like  a  hammer.  So,  when  she  had  paid  my 
purchase-money  three  times  over,  som^  fel- 
lows in  the  city  made  an  offer  for  The  Rover : 
that  was  her  name.  My  share  came  to 
twelve  hundred,  and  my  uncle  said  I  was 
to  take  it.  Now  I  alwayi  feel  bound  by  what 
he  deoidee.  They  gave  me  four  bills,  for 
four  hundred,  three  hundred,  three  hundred, 
and  two  hundred.  The  four  hundred  was 
paid  at  maturity.  The  other$  are  not  due 
yet  I  have  only  to  send  them  to  Lon- 
don, and  I  can  get  the  money  back  by 
Thuiaday:  but  you  want  me  to  start  on 
Tuesday." 

"  That  is  enough,"  said  Vizard,  wearily ; 
"I  will  be  your  banker,  and — " 

"You  are  a  good  fellow!"  said  Severne, 
warmly. 

"  No,  no ;  I  am  a  weak  fellow,  and  an  in- 
Judicious  one.  But  it  is  the  old  story :  when 
a  fitiend  asks  you  what  he  thinks  a  favor, 
the  right  thing  is  to  grant  it  at  once.  He 
doesn't  want  your  Advice ;  he  wants*the  one 
thing  he  asks  for.  There,  get  me  the  bills, 
and  ni  draw  a  check  on  MiUler :  Herries  ad- 
vised him  by  Saturday's  post;  so  we  can 
draw  on  Monday." 

"All  right,  old  man,"  said  Severne,  and 
went  away  briskly  for  the  bills. 

When  he  got  from  the  balcony  into  the 
room,  his  steps  flagged  a  littlest  strack 
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him  that  ink  takes  time  to  dry,  and  more 
time  to  darken. 

As  The  Rover  J  with  her  nimble  cargoes, 
was  first  cousin  to  The  Flying  Dutchman, 
with  his  crew  of  ghosts,  so  the  bills  received 
by  Seyeme,  as  pnrohase-money  for  his  ship, 
necessarily  partook  of  that  ship's  aerial  char- 
acter. Indeed,  they  existed,  as  the  School- 
men used  to  say,  in  jkmm,  but  not  in  eiM.  To 
be  less  pedantic  and  more  exact,  they  exist- 
ed as  slips  of  blank  paper  with  a  goyem- 
meut  stamp.  To  give  them  a  mercantile 
character  for  a  time,  viz.,  nntil  presented 
for  payment,  they  must  be  drawn  by  an  im- 
aginary ship-owner  or  a  visionary  merchant, 
and  indorsed  by  at  least  one  shadow  and  a 
man  of  straw. 

The  man  of  straw  sat  down  to  inscribe 
self  and  shadows,  and  became  a  dishonest 
writer  of  fiction ;  for  the  art  he  now  com- 
menced appears  to  fall  short  of  forgery 
proper,  but  to  be  still  more  distinct  horn 
Justifiable  fiction.  The  ingenious  Mr.  De- 
foe's certificate  by  an  aerial  Justice  of  the 
peace  to  the  truth  of  his  ghostly  narrative 
comes  nearest  to  it  in  my  poor  reading. 

Qualms  he  had,  but  not  deep,  li  the 
bills  were  drawn  by  Imagination,  accepted 
by  Fancy,  and  indorsed  by  Impudence,  what 
did  it  matter  to  Ned  Straw,  since  his  system 
would  enable  him  to  redeem  them  at  matu- 
rity f  His  only  real  concern  was  to  conceal 
their  recent  origin.  So  he  wrote  them  with 
a  broad-nibbed  pen,  that  they  might  be  the 
blacker,  and  set  them  to  dry  in  the  sun. 

He  then  proceeded  to  a  change  of  toilet. 

While  thus  employed,  there  was  a  sharp 
tap  at  his  door,  andViEard's  voice  outside. 
Seveme  started  with  terror,  snapped  up  the 
three  bills  with  the  dexterity  of  a  conjurer 
— ^the  handle  turned — ^he  shoved  them  into 
a  drawer — Yisard  came  in — ^he  shut  the 
drawer,  and  panted. 

Vizard  had  followed  the  custom  of  Oxo* 
nians  among  themselves,  which  is  to  knock, 
and  then  come  in,  unless  forbidden. 

'' Come,'' said  he,  cheerfully,  ''those  bills; 
I'm  in  a  hurry  to  cash  them  now,  and  end 
the  only  difference  we  have  ever  had,  old 
fellow." 

The  blood  left  Seveme's  cheek  and  lips 
for  a  moment,  and  he  thought  swiftly  and 
hard.  The  blood  returned,  along  with  his 
ready  wit.  ''How  good  yon  are,"  said  he : 
"  but  no.    It  is  Sunday." 

"Simdayr'  shouted  Viiard.  "What  ia 
that  to  ypu-^a  fellow  who  has  been  years 
abroad!" 

"  I  can*t  help  it,"  said  Seveme,  apologet- 
ically* "  I  am  luperatttious^— don't  like  to 
do  buaineas  on  a  Bundaj.  I  would  not  even 
shunt  at  the  tables  on  a  Sunday — I  don't 
think." 

*'Ahp  you  are  not  quite  sure  of  that. 
Thcr^  ^$  a.  limit  to  your  BUperstition !  Well, 
inill  jou  Uiten  to  a  story  on  a  Sunday  f"^ 


"Rather!" 

* "  Then  once  on  a  time  there  was  a  Scotch 
farmer  who  had  a  bonny  cow,  and  another 
farmer  coveted  her  honestly.  One  Sonday 
they  went  home  together  from  kirk,  and 
there  was  the  cow  grazing.  Farmer  9 
stopped,  eyed  her,  and  said  to  Farmer  1^ 
'Gien  it  were  Monday,  as  it  is  the  Sabbft' 
day,  what  would  ye  tak'  for  your  coowf 
The  other  said  the  price  would  be  nine 
pounds  {/  it  woe  Monday.  And  so  they  kept 
the  Sabbath ;  and  the  cow  changed  hand% 
though  to  the  naked  eye  she  gnuced  on  «i 
<Ut».  Our  negotiation  is  Just  as  complete. 
So  what  does  it  matter  whether  the  actual 
exchange  of  bills  and  cash'  takes  place  to- 
day or  to-morrow  t" 

"Do  you  really  mean  to  say  it  does  not 
matter  to  you  f "  asked  Seveme. 

"Not  one  straw." 

"Then,  as  it  does  not  matter  to  you,  and 
does  to  me,  give  me  my  foolish  way,  like  % 
dear  good  feUow." 

"  Now  that  is  smart,"  said  Vixard— "  very 
smart."  Then,  with  a  look  of  parental  ad- 
miration, "  He  gets  his  own  way  in  every 
thing.  He  will  have  your  money — he  wm'I 
have  your  money.  I  wonder  whether  he 
vfUl  consent  to  walk  those  girls  out,  and 
disburden  me  of  their  too  profitable  dis- 
course." 

"  That  I  wiU,  with  pleasure." 

"  WeU,  they  are  at  luncheon — ^with  ^eir 
bonnets'  on." 

"  I  will  Join  them  in  five  minutes." 

After  luncheon,  Miss  Vizard,  Misa  Dover, 
and  Mr.  Seveme  started  for  a  strolL 

Miss  Maitland  suggested  that  Vizard 
should  accompany  them. 

"  Couldn't  think  of  deserting  you,"  said 
he,  dryly. 

The  young  ladiee  giggled,  because  these 
two  rarely  opened  their  mouths  to  agree, 
one  being  a  professed  woman-hater,  and  the 
other  a  man-hater,  in  words. 

Says  Misander,  in  a  sourishi  way, "  Sinee 
you  value  my  conversation  so,  perhaps  you 
will  be  good  enough  not  to  smoke  tot  tiie 
next  ten  mifintes." 

Misogyn  consented,  but  sighed.  Thataigb 
went  unpitied,  and  the  lady  wasted  no  tiine. 

"Do  you  see  what  is  going  on  between 
your  sister  and  that  young  manf" 

"  Yes ;  a  little  flirtation." 

"  A  great  deal  more  than  that.  I  cxLo^bt 
them^  in  this  very  room,  makiug  lore,*' 

"  You  alarm  me,''  said  Vizcu-d,  with  lOArked 
tranquillity^ 

"  I  saw  him — kiss — her — limnd/' 

"You  relieve  iik"/*  hmd  Viiciu^^  at  cal^l^ 
as  be  had  b&en  alariuM.  *^  Thei^'i  tia  iLftmi 
in  that.  Tto  kisaed  the  Qncetr»  hand*  «£i4 
the  uation  did  not  rise  ufKJu  iii/t>.  Ilowie^. 
er,  I  object  to  it,  Tho  eit|iOfitnr  s«X  iftlQiiSd 
not  play  the  spaniel.    I  wUt  liU  JllBI  to  Ofeop 
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that.  Bat,  permit  me  to  say,  all  thia  is  in 
your  department,  not  mine." 

''Bat  what  can  I  do  against  tiiree  ef 
them,  nnlesa  yon  support  mef  There  yoa 
hare  let  them  go  ont  togethM.'' 

''  Together  with  Fanny  Dover,  yon  mean.'' 

''Tes;  and  if  Fanny  had  any  designs  on 
him,  Zoe  wonld  be  safe-^ 

<<  And  poor  Ned  torn  in  two.'' 

"  But  Fanny,  I  tan  grieved  to  say,  seems 
inclined  to  assist  this  young  man  with  Zoe : 
that  is  heoaose  it  does  not  matter  to  her. 
She  has  other  views — serions  ones." 

**  Serious  I  What  f  A  nunnery  f  Then 
I  pity  my  lady  abbess." 

''  Her  views  are  plain  enough  to  any  body 
but  you." 

''Are  theyf  Then  make  me  as  wise  as 
my  neighbors." 

"  Well,  then,  she  means  to  many  yon." 

"  What  I  Oh,  come  I— that  is  too  good  a 
joke." 

"  It  is  sober  earnest.  Ask  Zoe—ask  your 
friend  Mr.  Seveme— ask  the  chamber-maids 
— ^ask  any  creature  with  an  eye  in  its  head. 
Oh,  the  blindness  of  you  men!" 

The  Misogyn  was  struck  dumb.  When 
he  recovered,  it  was  to  repine  at  the  lot  of 
man. 

"Even  my  own  familiar  cousin — onoe  re- 
moved— ^in  whom  I  trusted  t  I  depute  you 
to  inform  her  that  I  think  her  adardbUf  and 
that  matrimony  is  no  longer  *a  habit  of 
mine.  Set  her  on-  to  poor  l^veme ;  he  is  a 
lames'  man,  and  '  the  more  the  merrier'  is 
bis  creed." 

"  Such  a  girl  as  Fanny  is  not  to  be  divert- 
ed from  9  purpose  of  that  sort.  Besides,  she 
has  too  much  sense  to  plunge  into  the  Sev- 
eme  and  pauperism  I  Slie  is  bent  on  a  rich 
husband,  not  a  needy  adventurer." 

"Madam,  in  my  Mend's  name,  I  thank 
you." 

"  You  are  very  welcome.  Sir — it  is  only 
the  truth."  Then,  with  a  swift  return  to 
her  original  topic:  "No;  I  know  perfectly 
well  what  Fanny  Dover  will  do  this  after- 
noon.   She  sketches." 

"It  is  too  true,"  said  Vizard,  dolefuUy: 
"  showed  me  a  ship  in  ftiU  sail,  and  I  praised 
it  in  my  waff,  I  said,  'That  rock  is  rather 
well  done.'" 

"  Well,  she  will  he-seized  with  a  desire  to 
sketch.  She  will  sit  down  apart  and  say, 
'  Please  don't  watch  me ;  it  makes  me  nerv- 
ous.' The  other  two  will  take  the  hint,  and 
make  love  a  good  way  off;  and  Zoe  will  go 
greater  lengtiis,  with  another  woman  in 
sight — ^but  only  Just  in  sight,  and  slyly  en- 
couraging her — ^than  if  she  was  quite  alone 
with  her  mattwUs  B^feiP 

Vizard  was  pleased  with  the  old  lady. 

"This  is  sagacious,"  said  he,  "and  shows 
an  eye  for  detaiL  I  recognize  in  your  pic- 
ture the  foxy  sex.  But  at  this  moment  who 
can  foretell  which  way  the  wind  will  blow  t 


Ton  are  not  aware,  perhaps,  that  Zoe  and 
Fanny  have  had  a  quarreL  They  don't 
•pealc  Now  in  women,  you  know,  vices 
are  controlled  by  vices — see  Pope.  The 
conspiracy  you  dread  will  be  averted  by 
the  other  faults  of  their  character,  their 
Jealousy,  and  their  petulant  tempers.  Take 
my  word  for  it,  th6y  are  spaning  at  this 
moment,  and  that  poor  silly  Seveme  medi- 
ating and  moderating,  and  getting  scratch- 
ed on  both  sides  for  trying  to  be  Just." 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened,  and  Fan- 
ny Dover  glittered  on  the  threshold  in  Cam- 
bridge blue. 

"  There,"  said  Vizard, "  did  not  I  teU  you  f 
They  are  come  home." 

"  Only  me,"  said  Fanny,  gayly. 

"Where  are  the  others F  inquired  Miss 
Maitland,  shsrply. 

"Not  far  off— only  by  the  river-side." 

"And  you  left  those  two  alone !" 

"  Now  don't  be  cross,  aunt,"  cried  Fanny, 
and  limped  up  to  her.  "These  new  boots 
are  so  tight,  I  really  couldn't  bear  them 
any  longer.  I  believe  I  shall  be  lame  as 
it  is." 

"  Ton  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yooxself. 
What  will  the  people  say  t" 

"  La !  aunt,  it  is  abroad.  One  does  what 
one  likes— ont  of  England." 

"Here's  a  code  of  morals!"  said  Vizard, 
who  must  have  his  slap. 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Miss  Maitland ; "  she  will 
be  sure  to  meet  somebody.  All  England  is 
on  the  Rhine  at  this  time  of  year ;  and  wheth- 
er or  no,  is  it  for  you  to  expose  that  child  to 
familiarity  with  a  person  nobody  knows,  nor 
his  family  either.  You  are  twenty-five  years 
old ;  yon  know  the  world ;  you  have  as  poor 
an  opinion  of  the  man  as  I  have,  or  you  would 
have  set  your  own  cap  at  him — ^you  know 
you  would;  and  you  have  let  out  things  to 
me  when  you  were  off  your  guard.  Fanny 
Dover,  you  are  behaving  wickedly ;  you  are 
a  ffklse  friend  to  that  poor  girL" 

Upon  this,  lot  the  pert  Fanny,  hitherto 
so  ready  with  her  answers,  began  to  cry 
bitterly ;  t^  words  really  ^cked  her  con- 
science, and  to  be  scolded  is  one  thing,  to 
be  severely  and  solemnly  reproached  is  an- 
other ;  and  before  a  man ! 

The  official  woman-hater  was  melted  in  a 
moment  by  the  saucy  gbrl's  tears.  "There! 
there!"  said  he,  kindly,  "have  a  little  mer- 
cy. Hang  it  all;  don't  make  a  mountain 
of  amole-hiU." 

The  ofiftcial  man-hater  never  moved  a 
muscle..  "It  is  no  use  her  crying  to  lae; 
she  must  give  me  %^roof  she  is  sorry.  Fan- 
ny, if  you  are  a  respectable  girl,  and  have 
any  idea  of  being  my  heir,  go  you  this  mo- 
ment and  bring  them  home." 

"Yes,  aunt,"  said  Fanny,  eagerly,  and 
went  off  with  wonderful  alacrity. 

It  was  a  very  long  apartment,  fhll  forty 
feet;  and  while  Fanny  bustle^|it>down^t, 
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Miss  Maitland  extended  a  skinny  finger, 
like  one  of  Macbeth's  witcheS|  and  directed 
Vizard's  eye  to  the  receding  figure  so  point- 
edly that  he  put  up  his  spy-glass  the  better 
to  see  the  phenomenon. 

As  Fanny  skipped  out  and  closed  the 
door,  Miss  Maitland  turned  to  Vizard,  with 
lean  finger  still  pointing  after  Fanny,  and 
uttered  a  monosyllable — 

"Lamb!" 

Vizard  burst  out  laughing.  "La  fourbeP 
said  he.  "  Miss  Maitland,  accept  my  com- 
pliments ;  you  possess  the  key  to  a  sex  no 
fellow  can  unlock.  And,  now  I  have  found 
an  interpreter,  I  begin  to  be  interested  in 
this  little  comedy.  The  first  act  is  Just 
over.  There  will  be  half  an  hour's  wait  till 
the  simulatrix  of  infirmity  comes  running 
back  with  the  pilgrims  of  the  Rhine.  Are 
they  *  the  pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,'  or  '  the  pil- 
grrims  of  Love  f  Time  will  show.  Play  to 
recommence  with  a  verbal  encounter ;  you 
will  be  one  against  three ;  for  all  that,  I 
don't  envy  the  greater  number." 

"  Three  to  one  f  No.  Surely  you  will  be 
on  the  right  side  for  once." 

"Well,  you  see,  I  am  the  audience.  We 
can't  be  all  dramatia  peraona,  and  no  spec- 
tator. During  the  wait,  I  wonder  whether 
the  audience,  having  nothing  better  to  do, 
may  be  permitted  to  smoke  a  cigar." 

"  So  long  a  lucid  interval  is  irksome,  of 
course.  Well,  the  balcony  is  your  smoking- 
room.  Ton  will  see  them  coming;  please 
tap  at  my  door  the  moment  you  do." 

Half  an  hour  elapsed,  an  hour,  and  the 
personages  required  to  continue  the  comedy 
did  not  return. 

Vizard,  having  nothing  better  to  do,  fell 
to  thinking  of  Ina  Klosking,  and  that  was 
not  good  for  him.  Solitude  and  ennui  fed 
his  mania,  and  at  last  it  took  the  form  of 
action.  He  rang,  and  ordered  up  his  man 
Harris,  a  close,  discreet  personage,  and  di- 
rected him  to  go  over  to  Homburg,  and  bring 
back  all  the  information  he  could  about  the 
new  singer;  her  address  in  Homburg,  mar- 
ried or  single,  prude  or  coquette.  Should 
information  be  withheld,  Harris  was  to  fee 
the  porter  at  the  opera-house,  the  waiter  at 
her  hotel,  and  all  the  human  commodities 
that  knew  any  thing  about  her. 

Having  dismissed  Harris,  ho  lighted  his 
seventh  cigar,  and  said  to  himself,  "It  is  all 
Ned  Seveme's  fault.  I  wanted  to  leave  for 
England  to-day." 

The  day  had  been  overcast  for  some  time, 
and  now  a  few  big  drops  fell,  by  F^y  of 
warning.  Then  it  turned  cool :  then  came 
a  light  drizzling  rain,  and,  in  the  middle  of 
this,  Fanny  Dover  appeared,  almost  flying 
home. 

Vizard  went  and  tapped  at  Miss  Malt- 
land's  door.    She  came  out. 

"Here's  Miss  Dover  coming,  but  she  is. 
alone." 


THE  JUDGE'S  FLIKTATION. 

AS  Dr,  Hoffman  drove  up  the  aventie 
leading  to  Judge  Cooper's  bouaei  he 
was  start Itid  by  oriea  for  help — criea  con- 
tinued and  vociferous^  then  piteou*,  broken, 
and  entreating. 

Above  all  the  accompanying  chorus,  shout- 
ing a  negative  that  might  have  been  hoard 
in  Babel,  lie  detected  the  voice  apfje^ling 
for  aid  aa  belonging  to  the  judge  himself. 

Bending  hia  head  from  under  tbo  cover 
of  his  carriage  that  he  might  bc&  the  hoo^e, 
he  was  again  alarmed  at  tbe  uti usual  ligli^ 
and  movoment.  Good  heavens  I  could  it  be 
fire  f    Was  any  one  sick  unto  sudden  death  f 

It  waa  the  work  of  a  moment  to  apHng 
up  the  eHJpa  leading  to  the  piazza,  t-o  open 
the  shutters  to  the  library  window,  and  look 
in.  What  It o  saw  seemed  to  satisfy  and  re- 
lieve him,  for  ho  talked  down  the  steps 
with  great  deliberation,  declined  in  ratbor 
a  snapptBb  way  the  hostler's  offer  to  attend 
bis  horae,  and  t^ctod  altogether  like  a  mau 
who  resented  a  false  draft  on  his  feelings^ 

Before  peeping  over  the  doctor's  shoulder, 
it  may  he  aa  \vell  to  say  that  during  the 
Christmaa  holidays  Judge  Cooper's  house — 
an  old- fashioned  country  mansion,  under 
whose  roof-treo  fire  generations  of  the  name 
had  lived  and  died^Traa  literally  an  **  of»en* 
one.    It  st-ood  at  the  cud  of  the  main  street, 

and  just  out  of  the  little  viUago  of  C , 

the  avenue  or  carriage-way  leading  to  the 
house  being  a  continuation  of  the  street  ft^ 
self.  At  this  time  it  was  tilled  with  Christ^ 
mas  guests  and  holiday  cheer,,  the  first  being 
limited  to  suit  the  genoroua  capacity  of  the 
house,  while  the  latter  never  reached  any 
stated  limit  except  the  forced  ones  of  time 
and  endurance. 

About  midway  between  the  two  more  im- 
portant days  of  Christmas  and  New- Yearns 
occurred  the  judge^s  birthday,  when  the 
mirth  and  fun  outran  all  bounds^  when 
tricks  were  played  upon  the  unsuspecting, 
and  Jokea  of  the  most  practical  and  per- 
sonal character  were  ponnitted  without  of- 
fense, the  master  of  the  house  being  usually 
the  ringleader  and  fountain-head  of  most 
of  the  uproarious  jollity.  No  distinctloti  of 
age  counted,  and  from  the  judge  himst^lf  ta 
Louis,  his  five-year-old  grandson,  the  only 
condition  demanded  waa  to  be  wide-awake 
and  make  as  much  nobe  as  possible  while 
strength  lasted. 

Dr.  HoUmau  alone  of  all  the  guests  was 
allowed  to  coiue  and  go  independent  of  time 
and  occasion,  his  profession  making  the  ex- 
ception necessary ;  and  ho  it  bappfsned  that 
he  missed  many  of  the  peculiar  acencs  that 
were  enacted^  and  which  would  have  shook- 
ed  his  rather  prtm  sense  ofofUcial  propriety 
and  dignity^  and  be  ^vaa  all  the  more  scan- 
dalized when  he  peeped  through  the  blrod. 

*^I  agree  with  the  Jud^wlaea  I|d  tayt 
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that  for  three  hnndied  ftnd  fifty-fiye  days 
he  keeps  house,  and  the  other  ten  insane 
asylnm/'  he  was  saying  to  himself  as  he 
gave  the  horse  his  supper  before  going  in. 

And  who  would  not  have  been  shocked, 
not  haying  been  present,  and  not  under- 
standing the  si^ation,  to  see  an  elderly 
and  or^arily  a  dignified  gentleman  try- 
ing to  balance  himself  whUe  standing  in 
the  centre  of  a  large  library  table  t  He  was 
gesticulating  violently  in  the  endeavor  to 
make  himself  heard,  as  he  read  fix>m  an  an- 
cient law-book,  which  he  retained  iu  his 
hand  with  great  difficulty,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  shouting  multitude  who  would 
neither  let  him  dismount  ^m  his  platform 
nor  listen  to  his  oration. 

The  fury  of  the  mob  subsided  a  little  on 
the  doctor's  entrance,  only  to  turn  its  force 
on  him,  and  a  dozen  voices  demanded, 

'^  Isn't  it  cowardly  in  him  to  refuse,  doc- 
tor, when  he  undeifitood  the  terms  f 

**  Don't  side  with  him,  please,  for  he  can't 
come  down  until  he  promises,  anyway." 

This  slight  diversion  gave  the  Judge  his 
chance,  ai^  he  proceed^  to  read  the  riot 
proohunation  in  the  same  solemn  voice  that 
had  carried  terror  into  the  ranks  of  the 
wicked  many  a  time  in  the  court-room. 
His  face  was  a  picture  of  Judicial  earnest- 
ness as  he  reheaned  the  terrible  warning. 

"'If  you  do  not  immediately  disperse  and 
peaceably  depart  to  your  own  habitations, 
or  to  your  lawful  places  of  business,  you  will 
be  within  an  hour  seized,  and,  if  you  resist, 
be  killed  without  benefit  of  clergy.  God 
save  the  king!"' 

But  the  disturbance  was  not  so  easily  put 
down.  Instead  of  being  seized,  his  tor- 
mentors turned  the  table  on  the  Judge,  and 
hustled  the  poor  victim  on  his  wheeled 
throne  until  he  was  glad  to  agree  to  terms, 
in  order  to  give  time  to  explain  matters  to 
the  doctor,  who  was  elected  umpire,  the 
condition  being  first  enacted  by  the  miytori- 
ty  that  the  culprit  be  confined  to  the  table 
until  a  decision  was  reached. 

It  seemed  that  a  young  lady  trom  Bos- 
ton, a  fHend  of  pretty  iJice  Cooper,  had 
been  trying  to  introduce  and  explain  a  new 
game,  which  she  called  "  Impromptu,"  and 
which  was  in  high  favor  in  her  native  city. 

Now,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  new  game 
was  a  great  acquisition,  as  the  old  stock 
was  exhausted,  and  the  demand  for  novel- 
ties lively.  She  explained  to  the  doctor  in 
a  voice  trembling  firom  the  late  violent  exer- 
cise; ''You  take  two  boxes  or  hats — ^hats  will 
do  nicely.  In  one  you  place  the  name  of  ev- 
ery person  present,  children  and  all,  for  the 
little  ones  make  the  best  fun ;  then,  for  the 
other  hat,  you  write  on  like  slips  of  paper  as 
many  subrjects  for  song,  story,  recitation — 
any  thing  you  choose — as  there  are  names. 
Shake  them  well,  and  let  a  name  be  drawn 
firom  one  hat  and  i^  subject  ^m  the  other, 


one  with  the  right  hand  and  the  other  with 
the  left,  the  person  drawing  being  securely 
blindfolded.  Then  a  story,  song,  or  what- 
ever, mu$t  follow  from  said  person  on  said 
subject.  I  speak  with  emphasis,  that  the 
ofifender  may  understand.  N.B. — Tickets 
not  transferable." 

In  the  confusion  of  cross-explanation  it 
came  out  that  Judge  Cooper  had  been  de- 
lighted with  the  idea  of  the  game,  and  had 
commended  it  to  the  girls  as  giving  them  a 
chance  to  show  their  quick  wit ;  but  when 
his  name  was  drawn,  followed  by  "Flirta- 
tion" as  a  text  for  his  discourse,  he  had  pro- 
tested against  the  decree,  and  insisted  on 
having  another  chance,  or  at  least  the  priv- 
ilege of  exchanging  with  some  one  who  had 
a  tibeme  within  his  knowledge, 

"  Why,  doctor,  I  know  less  about  this  mat- 
ter than  old  Prince,  asleep  there  on  the  rug ; 
and  I  appeal  to  your  sense  of  Justice.  Here 
is  my  wicked  daughter,  who  is  going  to  tell 
us  what  she  knows  about '  Torpedoes,'  and 
refuses  to  exchange  with  her  poor  old  fa- 
ther, although  she  thoroughly  understands 
his  subject.    Do  you  consider  this  fair  t" 

Tes,  the  doctor  evidently  did,  for  he  heart- 
lessly Joined  the  party  having  the  'floor. 
What  els^  could  he  do  when  Alice  entreated  f 
So  the  poor  Judge  was  forced  to  capitulate, 
and  was  released  on  parole. 

"  But  you  must  give  me  a  short  reprieve ; 
I  insist  on  time  to  think  it  over  a  little. 
Here,  let  Louis  tell  his  story  first.  What  is 
it,  Louis f — 'Bears!'  And  you  are  exactly 
the  man  who  can  tell  us  all  about  them,  aft- 
er your  last  summer  in  the  woods.  Up  you 
go  I"  and  small  Louis  was  swung  to  the  ros- 
trum lately  vacated  by  the  spei&er. 

^e  little  fellow  stood  abashed  for  a  min- 
ute, with  a  fist  boring  into  each  eye,  suffer- 
ing, the  doctor  said,  firom  an  attack  of  stage 
fright ;  but  after  a  short  whispered  prompt- 
ing from  Aunt  Alice,  he  said,  in  a  low,  gruff 
voice, "  Up  in  the  norf  woods  I  Heard  a  big 
band  of  moosic !  Big  bear  comed  out  and 
eat  every  body  up !  That's  the  end  o'  my 
stoiy !"  And  stretching  his  toes  down  until 
they  touched  a  convenient  chair,  reached 
the  floor  in  triumph. 

This  rather  mixed  statement  was  received 
with  shouts  of  applause  and  laughter,  fright- 
ening the  small  orator  out  of  his  wits,  but 
did  not  give  the  Judge  the  time  for  prepa- 
ration which,  he  insisted,  eveiy  condemned 
man  was  entitled  to. 

"  But  Tve  caught  at  a  slight  clew, '  found- 
ed on  fact,'  and  I  hope  it  will  unwind  to 
your  tatiafiiction.  If  not,  why,  I  shall  de- 
light in  the  sufferings  you  have  called  down 
on  yourselves,  for  you  deserve  it." 

The  noisy  audience,  quieting  down,  began 
to  form  a  circle  round  the  blazing  fire,  leav- 
ing a  seat  for  the  speaker  in  their  midst,  who, 
after  a  few  moments'  meditation  and  one  or 
two  preliminary  coughs,  began^^  , 
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"In  the  old,  old  days,  when  I  was  in  my 
Senior  year  in  Colombia  (I  decline  to  men- 
tion the  exact  time,  for  some  of  yon  yonng- 
eters  will  be  trying  yonr  skill  in  arithmetic 
on  me ;  bnt  I  was  a  mnch  older  fellow  than 
I  am  now),  I  had  been  home  here  for  the 
Christmas  holidays,  and  was  to  start  next 
morning  for  New  York  to  resume  my  work. 

"  In  those  days  a  jonmey  from  the  interi- 
or of  the  State  to  New  York  city  was,  speak- 
ing after  the  manner  of  men,  only  a  less  se- 
rious matter  than  death.  Indeed,  among 
the  country  people  very  much  the  same  prep- 
aration was  made  for  each,  as  far  as  putting 
all  business  affairs  on  a  possible  posUfMrtem 
footing  went,  with  a  yiew  of  making  a  set- 
tlement easy  'in  case  any  thing  happened,' 
as  it  was  quite  likely  to  do.  A  summer  Jour- 
ney was  undertaken  only  under  the  most 
urgent  stress  of  business,  as  the  time  occu- 
pied and  expense  incurred  were  things  to  be 
thought  over  and  talked  over  before  being 
realized.  Of  course  we  had  steamboats,  such 
as  they  were ;  but  to  the  farmers  in  the  re- 
tired districts  the  idea  of  going  to  'York'  in 
a  steamboat  was  about  as  practicable  as  it 
would  be  to  talk  of  crossing  the  ocean  in  a 
balloon  in  these  later  times.  They  much 
preferred  the  safer  and  cheaper  sloops  and 
other  sail  vessels  which  made  regular  trips 
between  Albany  and  New  York  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  travelers. 

"If  an  average  summer  Journey  required 
all  this  forethought,  for  one  undertaken  in 
the  winter,  when  we  were  obliged  to  cross 
the  river  and  other  streams  hardly  less  dan- 
gerous on  the  ice,  in  a  heavily  laden  coach 
drawn  by  four  horses,  to  break  our  way 
through  deep  snow-drifts,  or  to  go  the 
wheels*  depth  in  mud,  the  risk  was  very 
much  enhanced.  The  advertised  time  for 
the  winter  trip  was  three  or  four  days,  and 
the  small  way-side  taverns  where  we  used  to 
'  put  up'  at  night  are  still  standing.  The 
promise  as  to  time  was  rarely  kept,  depend- 
ing as  it  did  on  the  condition  of  the  roads, 
and  the  last  day  of  the  journey  we  gener- 
ally rode  pretty  well  into  the  night.  I  re- 
member very  well  being  on  the  road  eight 
days  during  my  college  years,  when  the  pas- 
sengers were  obliged  to  pry  the  coach  out  of 
the  mud  several  times.  But  as  this  doesn't 
seem  to  be  intimately  connected  with  my 
theme,  Fll  defer  it. 

"  Charley  R was  my  companion,  and 

bad  been  home  with  me  for  the  holidays.  A 
nice,  clever  chap  enough,  and  to  this  day  my 
good  friend,  but  as  a  boy  he  was  too  effemi- 
nate to  be  very  popular  among  his  nardy 
classmates.  He  had  remarkably  small  hands 
and  feet,  like  a  girl's,  and,  we  used  to  say,  wa^ 
quite  as  proud  of  them.  I  could  never  un- 
derstand why  Charley,  with  his  soft,  woman- 
ish ways  and  manners,  should  have  taken  to 
the  Church ;  but  he  did  brave  and  effective 
work  on  the  Western  frontier,  when  it  re- 


quired as  much  courage  to  be  a  missionary 
as  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope. 

"  We  were  obliged  to  go  seyen-and-twenty 
miles  by  private  conveyance  to  reach  Albany, 
from  which  place  the  stage  started.  We  ar- 
rived there  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  enjoyed  our  night  of  freedom  at  the  then 
famous  Congress  Hall— enjoyed  it  almost  too 
well,  we  thought  next  morning,  when  we 
came  down  to  the  diml^i  lighted  breakfagt- 
room  shivering  and  dispirited. 

"  It  was  the  custom  for  the  stage  to  go 
round  from  house  to  house  to  collect  pas- 
sengers, the  seats  being  secured  in  advance, 
like  boxes  at  the  opera ;  so  when  it  drove 
up  to  the  hotel  that  dismal  morning  it  was 
filled,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  places 
which  we  had  bespoken,  one  on  the  middle 
seat,  where  the  only  support  to  the  back 
was  a  swaying  leather  strap,  and  the  other 
on  the  front.  We  could  see  dimly  by  the 
driver's  lantern  that  thS  two  occupants  of 
the  front  seat  were  an  elderly  gentleman, 
looking  very  cross,  and  evidently  an  inva- 
lid, and  a  pretty,  fresh-looking  young  girl, 
rolled  up  to  the  eyes  in  a  fur-lined  mantle, 
and,  as  we  found  out  later,  the  aiok  man's 
daughter.  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  so 
sweet  a — ^" 

"Come,  come,  Morris,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Cooper, "  don't  go  into  particulars,  please, 
or  you  won't  finish  to-night." 

"Charley  had  the  good  luck  to  get  in 
first,  and  of  course  seized  upon  the  seat  by 
the  pretty  girl's  side,  leaving  me  to  share 
mine  with  an  old  lady  who  took  snuff,  and 
carried  a  carpet-bag  on  her  lap,  jioking  me 
in  the  side  with  the  brass  rod  that  fastened 
it,  when  she  did  not  crush  my  feet  by  let- 
ting it  slide  to  the  floor.  With  the  day- 
light came  a  general  straightening  up,  and 
a  puttiE}:  of  oiir^elrca  in  better  shape,  ex- 
cepting thG  pretty  fprlj  who  wua^  froca  tb* 
fiist,  dietractiaglj  graeeful  and  8w<^t,  I 
glared  jealoiisly  iit  Charley,  who  was  beom^ 
ing  with  fijitisfaction,  and  already  tiyiog  to 
be  attentive,  in  a  brollierlj  way^  to  Ma  tail 
neighbor,  *Wii$  abe  comfortable  f  *Ha4 
she  suCB<  ti^tit  room  V  And  I  was  deligliled 
to  see  tlinb  farther  civil ttiea  were  not  en* 
oouraged  by  the  dauj|ht«ir,  and  that  iJbi 
father  lookin]  at  my  friend  over  the  collir 
of  his  camlet  cloak  in  a  way  to  snnb  a  nm^ 
braver  hd  than  Charley, 

"Well,  we  jolted  weary  mlJ<*  after  Wdaij 
mile,  with  nothing  to  bruak  in  ttpoo  tida 
dullness  of  the  still  white  road.  Wa  wttoM 
toil  heavily  up  hill,  »top  to  brt^^the  tbt 
horses,  and  slip  down  the  othf^r  niile  i 
as  heavily,  the  wheela  buing  held  by 
stout  br;&kes,  Ouee  in  a  while  we  wMi4'] 
whirl  up  with  great  flouriMh  and  mrX^I 
to  the  t^v«rn,  and  if  tie  hour  sait<?d,  w«^ 
stopped  for  ditjner  or  whatever  mcuil 
due.  S4iiii4.^Liiut?i  we  accepted  tlid  drifii^4 
advice  to  *  get  oat  imd  atn|$h  yoiir  k^fi^^ 
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oomiBel  that  poor  little  Charley  would  glad- 
ly have  realized  in  perBon. 

"It  was  on  onr  third  day's  ride,  whUe 
taking  a  brisk  walk  back  and  forth  on  the 
road,  that  I  got  to  talking  more  fireely  with 
the  pretty  girl's  father,  and  learned  that 
his  name  was  Gardiner;  that  he  was  ttom 
Baltimore;  that  he  was  trareling  for  his 
health ;  that  he  was  now  on  his  way  to  New- 
bnrgh  to  visit  a  married  daughter.  In  re- 
turn, I  told  him  my  name,  the  same  as  my 
father's;  where  I  lived;  where  I  was  going; 
and  in  the  fkee  and  easy  confidenee  of  youth 
was  making  a  long  story  of  it,  when  it  was 
checked  by  his  telling  me  that  father  and 
he  were  old  friends  and  classmates,  and 
without  having  seen  each  other  for  thirty 
years,  he  had  no  doubt  Morris  Cooper  re- 
membered him  weU. 

''Then  we  were  thrown  into  the  depths 
of  despair  by  l^ing  told  that  they  expected 
to  reach  NewburgE  by  nine  o'clock  that  even- 
ing. I  was  pretty  nearly  fhuitic,  with  all 
sorts  of  desperate  thoughts  going  through 
my  head..  Should  I  go  into  &e  house  and 
order  mulled  wine  for  the  party,  giving  a 
hint  to  have  one  made  very  strong,  and  giv- 
en in  the  hope  that  it  might  make  her  watch- 
ftil  sentinel  sleep  on  post  f  I  had  once  heard 
of  its  being  tried  with  success,  but  I  lacked 
courage  for  it.  And  this  was  to  be  the  end 
— ^to  shake  hands,  say  good-by,  and  go  our 
ways!  You  will  laugh  if  I  talk  about  my 
three -days -old  love,  though  I  believed  it 
had  really  come  to  that.  How  I  hoped  that 
an  accident  might  happen,  that  we  might 
collide  with  something,  though  it  wasn't 
the  £uhion  then  to  collide ;  and  if  a  horse 
had  gone  lame  or  the  coach  tipped  over,  I 
should  have  regarded  it  as  a  special  and 
timely  blessing* 

''But  Fate  sometimes  will  bring  us  our 
desires  in  a  matter-of-course  way  so  natural 
and  simple  that  we  overlook  it  in  our  high- 
strung  moods ;  and  so  came  my  deliverance. 
I  had  noticed  that  Mr.  Gardiner  seemed  un- 
easy and  nervous  about  something — had 
loosened  the  mighty  brass  clasp  that  fBat- 
ened  his  cloak,  and  had  made  vsin  attempts 
to  unbutton  the  leather  curtain  at  the  side 
that  he  might  admit  the  air.  Both  failing, 
he  leaned  across  to  me,  and  whispered, 

'''Would  you  object  to  changing  seats 
with  mef  It  disagrees  with  me  to  ride 
backward,  and  I  foel  quite  ilL' 

"  Object  I  I  couldn't  believe  my  ear8,And 
in  my  eager  delight  and  haste  sprang  to  my 
feet,  fearing  he  might  change  his  mind  and 
cheat  me  of  my  blissfhl  chance.  I  tried  to 
steady  my  voice  and  take  a  little  of  the  evi- 
dent Joy  out  of  it  before  saying, 

^'Certainly.  I  am  sorry  you  did  not 
speak  before.'  And  with  the  most  consid- 
erate and  hypocritical  carefolness  helped 
him  to  my  place,  hoping  from  my  heart  that 
the  air  would  revive  him  sufficiently  to  re- 


lieve his  illness,  but  not  enough  to  make 
another  change  of  seats  possible. 

"We  changed  just  as  the  day  began  to 
fade,  and  she  was  to  leave  the  coach  in  a 
few  hours,  and  I  should  never  see  her  again ! 
You  can  imagine  my  desperation,  so  I  will 
spare  you  the  recital,  only  waiting  to  say 
that  if  you  think  it  an  exaggerated  state  of 
feeling,  you  must  remember  that  in  those 
days  young  people  did  not,  as  now,  take 
these  matters  into  their  own  hands.  They 
did  not  make  acquaintance  on  the  street, 
nor  did  they,  as  you  call  it, '  flirt'  by  an  un- 
derstood code  of  signals.  Young  girls  were 
surrounded  by  many  prim  fomudities  that 
would  be  laughed  at  now;  but  I've  never 
lost  my  admiration  for  a  fkir  blossom  of  a 
girl,  having  many  of  the  sweet  ways  of  the 
violet,  especially  its  quality  of  shyness.  In 
short,  just  such  girls  as  present  company. 

"I  was  happy  enough  at  first  in  merely 
sitting  beside  the  chaiiDiing  girl  and  watch- 
ing in  the  half-light  her  sweet  comforting 
face,  anxiety  for  her  father  being  uppermost 
in  it  now.  But  the  old  gentleman  presently 
settled  down  into  a  heavy  sleep,  evidently 
relieved  of  his  vertigo. 

"During  my  exUe  on  the  middle  seat  I 
had  thqught  of  many  bright  things  to  say, 
if  I  could  only  have  the  chance,  and  won- 
dered at  Charley's  dullness,  but  now  they 
were  all  gone.  I  stammered  an  awkward 
protest  against  the  time  going  so  swiftly, 
or  sometUng  equaUy  intelligent,  and  felt 
rather  relief  when  we  stopped  to  change 
horses.  On  getting  back  again  into  ^e 
coach,  I  had  the  felicity  of  holding  the  young 
lady's  muff  while  she  a^usted  her  wraps. 
I  even  passed  the  cord  or  string  attached 
to  it  over  her  head  as  she  resumed  her  seat, 
which  was  more  of  a  favor  than  had  been 
shown  Charley,  in  spite  of  his  advantage 
in  point  of  time.  Then,  growing  braver, 
I  folded  her  mantle  around  her,  that  had 
slipped  from  its  place,  for  which  she  thank- 
ed me  in  a  way  that  was  entrancing. 

"So  far,  you  will  see,  nothing  very  orig- 
inal had  been  said,  nor  any  great  advance 
made  toward  intimate  acquaintance,  but  it 
was  enough  to  fill  me  with  delight,  and 
make  me  forget  every  thing  except  ^t  time 
was  gc^ng.  Papa  being  safely  and  soundly 
asleep— you  may  depend  there  was  no  sleep 
in  our  young  eyes — ^we  had  some  very  small 
talk  among  ourselves,  during  which,  I  re- 
member, she  refeired  to  my  being  on  my  way 
to '  school,'  and  making  me  f»el  as  young  as 
the  respectable  butler  did  David  Copper- 
field!  I  took  special  care  to  say '  college,' 
with  strong  emphasis,  and  to  refer  to  my 
graduating  the  coming  summer,  in  a  tone 
that  had  a  strong  flavor  of  mannishness  in  it. 

"In  the  mean  time  we  were  riding  £Mt 
toward  the  dreaded  hour,  and  I  was  wretch- 
ed with  the  thought  of  never  seeing  tiiis 
dear  girl  again.  For  three  ^ys  we  had 
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been  together,  and  it  was  the  one  bleesing 
of  the  old  stage-coach  that  liours  did  the 
work  of  ordinary  weeks  in  the  way  of  mak- 
ing friends — or  enemies,  for  Fm  sore  I  hated 
the  snn£fy  old  woman  as  mnch  as  if  I  had 
known  her  twenty  years.  And  now  a  sud- 
den lurch  of  the  coach  forced  me  into  a  po- 
sition most  delightfully  close  to  her  side, 
and  with  my  hand  resting  on  her  muff — an 
old-fashioned,  generous  muff,  in  which  you 
could  lose  one  of  the  toy  affairs  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  The  contact  made  me  hold,  and 
from  the  outside  I  shyly  passed  my  hand  in- 
side the  muff,  and  I  can  remember  nothing 
in  my  after-life  that  has  made  me  so  entire- 
ly happy  as  when  in  that  warm  covert  I  felt 
her  little  gloved  hand  clasp  mine.  I  wish- 
ed the  road  would  lengthen  out  indefinitely, 
that  nine  o'clock  could  be  postponed  for  a 
week  or  two.  The  truth  is,  I  felt  like  hav- 
ing a  good  cry  as  I  whispered,  in  a  shaky 
voice, '  You  won't  forget  me  V  Yes,  I  said 
something  much  tenderer  than  this,  but  I 
can  not  go  on  with  my  story  if  Mrs.  Cooper 
looks  at  me  in  that  savage  way." 

"  Oo  on,  dear,  tell  it  all ;  only  don't  draw  on 
your  imagination  too  much,"  said  his  laugh- 
ing wife. 

**  Did  I  say  before  that  wc  had  the  coach 
to  ourselves  by  this  time  f  The  other  pas- 
sengers had  been  dropped  at  intervals  along 
the  road.  The  old  gentleman  was  sleeping 
peacefully,  Charley  had  scarcely  spoken  for 
an  hour,  and  I  was  awaiting  in  an  agony  of 
dread  the  minute  when  the  driver  would 
shout  the  fatal  word.  I  suppose  the  wretoh- 
pd  creature  did  right  to  anticipate  our  ar- 
rival at  Newburgh  with  a  yell  loud  enough 
to  wake  the  dead,  rousing  papa  to  an  up- 
right position  and  a  knowledge  of  his  where- 
abouts. 

'^ '  Come,  Annie,'  he  said,  with  a  yawn. 
'  Here  we  are,  and  with  this  horrible  river 
to  cross  again.  Have  you  every  thing  ready, 
dearf 

'"I  shall  have  in  one  moment,'  she  said, 
as  the  colKch  stopped,  gi^ng  my  hand  a 
closer  clasp  before  withdrawing  it  forever. 

''Mr.  Gardiner  expressed  himself  with 
great  friendliness,  sent  kind  messages  to  fa- 
ther, hoped  we  might  meet  again,  shook 
hands,  and  stepped  down  into  the  deep 
snow. 

'''In  one  moment,  papa,'  she  repeated. 
And  then,  in  a  lower  tone,  that  he  might  not 
hear  her^ '  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Cooper,  but  if  yon 
and  yniir  fripml  are  through  with  my  maff, 
I  shall  have  to  trouhlo  you  for  it.  I  hoge 
yo«  have  botli  fanml  it  comfortable.  Thank 
you,  No  apologies,  I  beg.  You  were  q^urto 
welcome  to  iL  A  pleaaant  jotimcfy*  Clood- 
night.'  And  she  took  her  father's  offered 
band — ho  would  not  allow  ua  to  leave  the 
coach  ti»  [i*iiiiat  Lim— *aiid  left  as  both  sttititied, 

"E'i  eii  iiovr^  after  sill  thL'sp  ytsapft,  I  can 
not  recall  this,  even  wbea  ziloiie,  without 


blushing  and  burning  with  shame.  Think 
of  us  two  boobies  sitting  there  for  three 
mortal  hours  squeezing  each  other's  hands! 
I  wasn't  so  much  to  blame,  for  Charley's 
hands,  as  I've  told  you,  were  small  and  d^- 
cate  as  a  woman's.  But  think  of  his  press- 
ing such  a  hand  as  tkaiy  and  supposing  it  be- 
longed to  pretty  Annie  Gardiner  I  I  had  a 
mind  to  cuff  him  then  and  there  for  the  in- 
sult to  her,  but  it  was  too  abominably  ridio- 
ulous  for  any  thing  but  a  laugh-;  and  laugh 
we  did,  though  there  was  more  noise  than 
mirth  in  it.  We  Jumped  over  the  seats,  and 
pounded  the  cushions  like  a  couple  of  luna- 
tics, trying  td  emphasise  our  shouts. 

"  Charley's  explanation  and  excuse  was, 
that  noticing  his  pretty  neighbor  kept  only 
one  hand  in  her  muff,  and  desiring  to  make 
some  tender  demonstration  before  parting, 
he  thought  it  wouldn't  be  amiss  to  capture 
and  hold  it,  and  was  surprised  when  the  in- 
dignant little  hand  was  withdrawn.  Be- 
fore ne  could  follow  suit  it  seems  that  I  was 
seized  with  the  same  desire,  and  he  thought 
she  had  relented.    Do  you  seef 

"  And  there  sat  sweet  Annie  Gsidiner  be- 
hind her  muff,  her  own  hands  half  frozen, 
ex^oying  in  84vance  our  coming  discom- 
fiture, but  looking  like  a  prim  little  saint 
in  whose  heart  no  thought  of  mischief  ever 
entered. 

''It  was  very  queer;  but  without  ex- 
acting a  promise  from  each  other,  I  don't 
think  either  of  the  victims  ever  told  the 
story,  though  the  temptation  to  do  so  was 
very  great.  But  perhaps  you  don't  think 
it  was  queer  f  There,  doctor,  do  yon  call 
that  a  flirtation  f  And  have  I  paid  my  for- 
feit f  If  so,  Mrs.  Cooper  will  be  kind  enough 
to  continue  the  enti^rtainment,  and  give  us 
her  ideas  of  the  '  Missing  Link,'  which,  I  am 
delighted  to  know,  is  her  sulgect.  Loois 
and  I  have  done  our  part." 

"  But  tell  us,  Judge,  did  you  never  see  the 
pretty  girl  again  f  and  what  became  of  Char- 
ley f '  queried  the  proposer  of  the  game. 

"My  dear,  I  am  glad  to  have  interested 
you  enough  to  have  you  care  to  know. 
Charley  is  at  this  time  a  right  reverend  fa- 
ther in  the  Church,  and  well  has  he  earned 
his  promotion.  And  as  for  Annie,  I  think 
she  must  have  gone  down  to  see  after  our 
little  evening  supper.  Suppose  wo  follow 
her!" 

"Ah,  Judge,"  said  the  girl,  "but  Mn. 
Cooper's  name  was  not  Annie  Gardiner  at 
alL  AUee  told  me  only  thi^  niornitif^  that 
bar  mother's  maiden  name  wus  Mary  Roli- 
ertflon  ;  ao  yon  may  havo  cheiitt}tl  us  about 
all  the  rent  of  it  too/' 

"No,  my  dear  child,  every  word  elae  Is 
true.  Bat  I  did  try  tho  snljtcrfugo  famll* 
iar  to  my  craft,  aud  iirovidt'^d  tay  wifo  with 
an  alim.  I  could  not  give  you  in  n^Tm&At 
the  only  point  in  my  |Hior  little  story.  Bol 
Let's  go  down  to  iupper.    It  Is  geltiiiff  l^ii,*. 
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"Thlf,  too,  i0  probable,  accordloff  to  that  aaying  of 
Agathon:  *  It  la  a  part  of  probability  that  many  Im- 
probable things  wll^  happen.' ''—AmiaTon.a:  Podiea. 


IMAGINE  the  conflict  in  a  mind  like  Deronda^s, 
given  not  only  to  feel  strongly,  but  to  ques- 
tion actiTdy,  on  tiie  evening  aft^  that  interview 
with  Mordecai  To  a  young  man  of  much  duller 
susceptibilities  the  adventure  might  have  seemed 
enouj^  out  of  the  common  way  to  divide  his 
thoughts ;  but  it  had  stirred  Deronda  so  deeply 
that^  with  the  usual  reaction  of  his  intellect^  he 
began  to  examine  the  grounds  of  his  emotion, 
and  consider  how  far  he  must  resist  its  guidance. 
The  consciousness  Uiat  he  was  half  (£Sminated 
by  Mordecai^s  energetic  certitude,  and  still  more 
by  his  fervent  trust,  roused  his  alarm.  It  was 
his  characteristic  bias  to  shrink  from  the  moral 
stupidity  of  valuing  lightly  what  had  come  close 
to  him,  and  of  missing  blindly  in  his  own  life  of 
to^Iay  the  crises  which  he  recogniied  as  moment- 
ous and  sacred  in  the  historic  life  of  men.  If 
he  had  read  of  this  incident  as  having  happened 
centuries  ago  in  Rome,  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Pal- 
estine, Cairo,  to  some  man  young  as  himself,  dis- 
satisfied with  his  neutral  life,  and  wanting  some 
ck>ser  fellowship,  some  more  special  duty  to  give 
him  ardor  for  the  possible  consequences  of  his 
work,  it  would  have  appeared  to  him  quite  natu- 
ral that  the  incident  should  have  created  a  deep 
impression  on  that  far-off  man,  whose  clothing 
and  action  would  have  been  seen  in  his  imagina- 
tion as  part  of  an  age  chiefly  known  to  us  through 
its  more  serious  effects.  Why  should  he  be 
ashamed  of  his  own  agitated  feeling  merely  be- 
cause he  dressed  for  dinner,  wore  a  white  tie, 
and  lived  among  people  who  might  laugh  at  his 
owning  any  conscience  in  the  matter  as  the  sol- 
emn folly  of  taking  himself  too  seriously  ? — that 
bugbear  of  circles  in  which  the  lack  of  grave 
emotion  passes  for  wit  From  such  cowardice 
before  modish  ignorance  and  obtuseness  Deron- 
da shrank.  But  he  also  shrank  from  having  his 
course  determined  by  mere  contagion,  without 
consent  of  reason,  or  from  allowing  a  reverential 
pity  for  spiritual  struggle  to  hurry  him  along  a 
dimly  seen  path. 

What,  after  aQ,  had  really  happened?  fie 
knew  quite  accurately  the  answer  Sir  Hugo  would 
have  given :  "  A  consumptive  Jew,  possessed  by 
a  fanatidsm  which  obstacles  and  hastening  death 
intensified,  had  fiixed  on  Deronda  as  the  antitype 
of  some  visionary  image,  the  offspring  of  wedded 
hope  and  despair :  despair  of  his  own  lif e,  irre- 
prMsible  hope  in  the  propagati(m  of  his  fanatical 
bellefo.  The  instance  was  perhaps  odd,  excep- 
tional in  its  form,  but  substantially  it  was  not 
rare.    Fanaticism  was  not  so  common  as  bank- 


ruptcy, but  taken  hi  all  its  aq>ects,  it  was  abun- 
dant enough.  While  Mordecad  was  waiting  on 
the  .bridge  for  the  fulfillment  of  his  visions,  an- 
other man  was  convinced  that  he  had  the  mathe- 
matical key  of  the  universe  which  would  super- 
sede Newton,  and  regarded  all  known  physicists 
as  conspiring  to  stifle  his  discovery  and  keep  the 
universe  locked ;  another,  that  he  had  the  meta- 
physical key,  with  just  that  hair*s-breadth  of  differ- 
ence from  the  old  wards  which  would  make  it  fit 
exactly.  Scattered  here  and  there  in  every  direc- 
tion you  midit  find  a  terrible  person,  with  more  or 
less  power  of  speech,  and  with  an  eye  either  glitter- 
ing or  pretematurally  dull,  on  the  look-out  for  the 
man  who  must  hear  him ;  and  in  most  cases  he 
had  volumes  which  it  was  difficult  to  get  printed, 
or  if  printed,  to  get  read.  This  Mordecai  happen- 
ed to  have  a  more  pathetic  aspect,  a  more  passion- 
ate, penetrative  speech,  than  was  usual  with  such 
monomaniacs :  he  was  more  poetical  than  a  social 
reformer  with  colored  views  of  the  new  moral 
world  in  parallelograms,  or  than  an  enthusiast  in 
sewase ;  still  he  came  under  the  same  class.  It 
would  be  (Hily  right  and  kind  to  indulge  him  a 
littie,  to  comfort  him  with  such  help  as  was  prac- 
ticable; but  what  likelihood  was  there  that  his 
notions  had  the  sort  of  value  he  ascribed  to 
them  ?  In  such  cases  a  man  of  the  world  knows  ' 
what  to  think  beforehand.  And  as  to  Morde- 
(»i*8  conviction  that  he  had  found  a  new  execu- 
tive self,  it  might  be  preparing  for  him  the  worst 
of  disappointments — ^that  which  presents  itself  as 
final** 

Deronda*s  ear  caught  all  tiiese  negative  whis- 
perings ;  nay,  he  repeated  them  distinctiy  to  him- 
self. It  was  not  tlA  first,  but  it  was  the  most 
pressing,  occasion  on  which  he  had  to  face  this 
question  of  the  family  likeness  among  the  heirs 
of  enthusiasm,  whether  pn^hets  or  dreamers  of 
dreiuns,  whether  the 

''Great  benefactors  of  mankiod,  deliversn,** 

or  the  devotees  of  phantasmal  discovery — from 
the  first  believer  in  his  own  unmanifested  inspi- 
ration, down  to  the  last  inventor  of  an  ideal  ma- 
chine that  will  achieve  perpetual  motion.  The 
kinship  of  human  passion,  the  sameness  of  mor- 
tal scenery,  inevitably  fill  fact  with  burlesque  and 
parody.  Error  and  folly  have  had  their  heca- 
tombs of  martyrs.  Reduce  the  grandest  type  of 
miHi  hitherto  known  to  an  abstract  statement  of 
his  qualities  and  efforts,  and  he  appears  in  dan- 
gerous company :  say  that,  like  Copernicus  and 
Galileo,  he  was  immovably  convinoed  in  the  face 
of  hissing  increduUty ;  but  so  is  the  contriver  of 
perpetual  motion.  We  can  not  fairly  try  the 
spirits  by  this  sort  of  test  If  we  want  to  avoid 
Caving  the  dose  of  hemlock  or  the  sentence  of 
banishment  in  the  wrong  case,  nothin|  will  do  but 
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a  capacity  to  understand  the  subject-matter  on 
which  the  immovable  man  is  conyinccd,  and  fel- 
lowship with  human  travail,  both  near  and  afar, 
to  hinder  us  from  scanning  any  deep  experience 
lightly.  Shall  we  say, "  Let  the  ages  try  the  spir- 
its, and  see  what  they  are  worth  ?"  Why,  we  are 
the  beginning  of  the  ages,  which  can  only  be  just 
by  virtue  of  just  judgments  in  separate  human 
breasts — separate  yet  combined.  Even  steam- 
engines  could  not  have  got  made  without  that 
condition,  but  must  have  staid  in  the  mind  of 
James  Watt 

This  track  of  thinking  was  familiar  enough  to 
Deronda  to  have  saved  him  from  any  contemptu- 
ous prejudgment  of  Mordecai,  even  if  their  com- 
munication had  been  free  from  that  peculiar 
claim  on  himself  strangely  ushered  in  by  some 
long-growing  preparation  in  the  Jew^s  agitated 
mind.  This  claim,  indeed,  considered  in  what  is 
called  a  rational  way,  might  seem  justifiably  dis- 
missed as  illusory  and  even  preposterous ;  but  it 
was  precisely  what  turned  Mordecai's  hold  on 
him  from  an  appeal  to  hi^  ready  sympathy  into 
a  clutch  on  his  etruggling  conscience.  Our  con- 
sciences are  not  all  of  the  same  pattern,  an  inner 
deliverance  of  fixed  laws :  they  are  the  voice  of 
sensibilities  as  various  as  our  memories  (which 
also  have  their  kinship  and  likeness).  And  De- 
ronda^s  conscience  included  sensibilities  beyond 
the  common,  enlarged  by  his  early  habit  of  think- 
ing himself  imaginatively  into  the  experience  of 
others. 

What  was  the  claim  this  eager  soul  made  upon 
him  ? — "  You  must  believe  my  beliefs — ^be  moved 
by  my  reasons — ^hope  my  hopes — see  the  vision  I 
point  to— behold  a  glory  where  I  behold  it  I"  To 
take  such  a  demand  in  the  light  of  an  obligation 
in  any  direct  sense  would  have  been  preposterous 
— ^to  have  seemed  to  admit  it  would  have  been 
dishonesty ;  and  Deronda,  looking  on  the  agita- 
tion of  those  moments,  felt  thankful  that  in  the 
midst  of  his  compassion  he  had  preserved  him- 
self from  Uie  bondage  of  false  concessions.  The 
claim  hung,  too,  on  a  supposition  which  might 
be— nay,  probably  was — ^in  discordance  with  the 
full  fact :  the  supposition  that  he,  Deronda,  was 
of  Jewish  blood.  Was  there  ever  a  more  hypo- 
thetic appeal  ? 

But  since  the  age  of  thirfeen  Deronda  had  as- 
sociated the  deepest  experience  of  his  affections 
with  whaf^as  a  pure  supposition,  namely,  that 
Kr  Hugo  was  his  father :  that  was  a  hypothesis 
which  had  been  the  source  of  passionate  struggle 
within  him ;  by  its  light  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  subdue  feelings  and  to  cherish  them.  He  had 
been  well  used  to  find  a  motive  in  a  conception 
which  might  be  disproved ;  and  he  had  been  also 
used  to  think  of  some  revelation  that  might  in- 
fluence his  view  of  the  particular  duties  belonging 
to  him.  To  be  in  a  state  of  suspense  which  was 
also  one  of  emotive  activity  and  scruple,  was  a 
familiar  attitude  of  his  conscience. 

And  now,  suppose  that  wish-begotten  belief  in 
his  Jewish  birth,  and* that  extravagant  demann  of 
discipleship,  to  be  the  fore8hadc¥ring  of  an  actual 
discovery  and  a  genuine  spiritual  result:  suppose 
that  Mordecai*8  ideas  made  a  real  conquest  over 
Deronda*s  conviction  ?  Nay,  it  was  concdvable 
that  as  Mordecai  needed  and  believed  that  he  had 
found  an  active  replenishment  of  himself,  so  De- 
ronda might  receive  from  Mordeoai*s  mind  the 
complete  ideal  shape  of  that  personal  duty  and 


citizenship  which  hiy  in  his  own  thought  Uke  scalp, 
tured  fragments  certifying  some  beauty  yearned 
after,  but  not  traceable  by  divination. 

As  that  possibility  presented  itaelf  in  his  me^ 
tationa,  he  was  aware  that  it  would  be  caUed 
dreamy,  and  began  to  defend  it  If  the  influence 
he  imagined  himself  submitting  to  had  been  that 
of  some  honored  professor,  some  authority  in  a 
seat  of  learning,  some  philosopher  who  had  been 
accepted  as  a  voice  of  the  a^e,  would  a  thorough 
receptiveness  toward  direction  have  been  ridi- 
culed ?  Only  by  those  who  hold  it  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness to  be  obliged  for  an  idea,  and  prefer  to  hint 
that  they  have  implicitly  held  in  a  more  correct 
form  whatever  others  have  stated  with  a  sadly 
short-coming  explidtness.  After  all,  what  was 
there  but  vulgarity  In  taking  the  fact  that  Mor- 
decai was  a  poor  Jewish  worJ^an,  and  that  he 
was  to  be  met  perhaps  on  a  sanded  floor  in  the 
parlor  of  the  ffand  and  Banntr^  as  a  reason  for 
determining  beforehand  that  there  waa  not  some 
spiritual  force  within  him  that  might  have  a  de- 
termining effect  on  a  white-hand^  gentleman? 
There  is  a  legend  told  of  the  Emperor  Domitian, 
that  having  heard  of  a  Jewish  family  of  the  house 
of  David,  whence  the  ruler  of  the  world  was  to 
spring,  he  sent  for  its  members  in  alarm,  but 
quickly  released  them  on  observing  that  they  had 
the  hands  of  work-people — ^being  of  just  the  oppo- 
site opinion  with  that  Rabbi  who  stood  waiUng  at 
the  gate  of  Rome  in  confidence  that  the  Mea&h 
would  be  found  among  the  destitute  who  entered 
there.  Both  Emperor  and  Rabbi  were  wrong  in 
thdr  trust  of  outward  signs :  poverty  and  poor 
clothes  are  no  sign  of  inspiration,  said  Derooda 
to  his  inward  objector,  but  they  have  gone  with 
it  in  some  remarkable  cases.  And  to  regard  dis- 
cipleship as  out  of  the  question  because  of  them 
would  be  mere  dullness  of  imagination. 

A  more  plausible  reason  for  putting  disdple- 
ship  out  of  the  question  was  the  stnun  of  vision- 
ary excitement  in  Mordecai,  which  turned  Us 
wishes  into  overmastering  impressions,  and  made 
him  read  outward  facts  as  fulfillment  Was  such 
a  temper  of  mind  likely  to  accompany  that  wise 
estimate  of  consequences  which  is  the  onlj  safe> 
guard  from  fatal  error,  even  to  ennoblii^  mo- 
tive f  But  it  remained  to  be  se^i  whether  that 
rare  conjunction  existed  or  not  m  Mordecai :  per- 
haps his  might  be  one  of  the  natures  where  a 
wise  estimate  of  consequences  is  fused  in  the 
fires  of  that  passionate  belief  which  determines 
the  consequenoes  it  believes  in.  The  inspirations 
of  the  world  have  com^  in  that  way  too :  evoi 
strictly  measuring  science  could  hardly  have  got 
on  wi&out  that  forecasting  ardor  which  feels  the 
agitations  of  discovery  beforehand,  and  has  a 
faith  in  its  preconception  that  surmounts  many 
failures  of  experiment  And  in  relation  to  hu- 
man motives  and  fiction  1*^  piiii&j  on  i  '  '  .  i  I 
fuller  efftLiUjv.  Here  entbuajasm  vm,y  lt*v#  iii« 
valid II T  nf  prcK>f,  and,  happening  in  fxm  *uul» 
give  the  type  c^f  what  vnll  one  Jav  bii  j|eiieti,i 

At  loast,  Deronda  arjgned,  Mordecd^a  vtrtotilty 
excltabilitv  wiis  hardly  a  rcn^on  for  ca|ida)i&9 
beforehanil  tlmt  he  was  i5ot  worth  Bttenlog  te 
except  for  pitj'^  sake.  Suppose  he  had  lein^ 
duceii  himself  a^  on^  of  the  ulric^Aat  tm^m^ni 
do  they  form  a  body  of  men  liltberto  ftm  Dpon 
false  ooucluslonB  and  lUtt^ory  speeulati&usf  Thn 
driest  argument  hits  its  haUufllniitionif  %qq  hart 
ily  concluiling  that  its  net  i^  wxm  ml  lad  be 
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large  enough  to  bold  the  anivene.  Men  maj 
dream  in  demonstrations,  and  cut  out  an  illusory 
world  in  the  shape  of  axioms,  definitions,  and 
propositionB,  with  a  final  ezdusion  of  fact  signed 
Q£J>,  No  formulas  for  blinking  will  save  us 
mortals  from  mistake  in  our  imperfect  appr^en- 
flion  of  the  matter  to  be  thooght  about.  And 
idnce  ibt  unemotional  intellect  may  carry  us  into 
a  mathematical  dream-land  where  nothhig  is  but 
what  is  not,  perhaps  an  emotional  intellect  may 
hare^bsorbed  into  its  passionate  Tision  of  possi- 
iMlities  some  truth  of  what  will  be — ^Uie  more 
compiehensive  raassire  life  feeding  theory  with 
new  material,  as  the  s^istbHity  of  the  artist  seises 
combinations  which  science  explains  and  justifies. 
At  any  rate,  presumptions  to  the  contrary  are 
not  to  be  trusted.  We  must  be  patient  wiU)  the 
inevitable  make-shift  of  our  human  thinking, 
whether  in  its  sum  total  or  in  the  separate  mhids 
that  haTe  made  the  sum.  Columbus  had  some 
impressions  about  himsdf  which  we  call  super- 
stitions, and  used  some  arguments  which  we  dis- 
i4>proTe;  but  be  had  also  some  true  physical  coo- 
oeptions,  and  he  had  the  passionate  patience  of 
g^us  to  make  them  tell  on  mankind.  The  world 
has  made  up  its  mind  rather  contemptuously  about 
those  who  were  deaf  to  Oolumbus. 

^  My  contempt  for  them  binds  me  to  see  that 
I  don*t  adopt  their  mistake  on  a  small  scale," 
said  Deronda,  ''and  make  myself  deaf  with  the 
assumption  that  there  can  not  be  any  momentous 
relation  between  this  Jew  and  me,  simplT  because 
he  has  clad  it  in  illusory  notions,  wbat  I  can 
be  to  him,  or  he  to  roe,  may  not  at  all  depend  on 
his  persuasion  about  the  way  we  came  together. 
To  me  the  way  seems  made  up  of  plainly  discern- 
ible links.  If  I  had  not  found  Mirah,  it  is  prob- 
able that  I  should  not  hare  begun  to  be  specially 
interested  in  the  Jews,  and  ceitidnly  I  should  not 
hare  gone  on  that  loitering  search  after  an  Ezra 
Cohen  which  made  me  pause  at  Ram*8  book-shop 
and  ask  the  price  of  Maimon.  Mordecai,  on  his 
side,  had  his  yisfons  of  a  disdple,  and  he  saw  me 
by  ^eir  light;  I  correspondea  well  enough  with 
the  image  his  longing  had  created.  He  took  me 
for  one  of  his  race.  Suppose  tnat  his  impression 
— the  elder^  Jew  at  Frankfort  seemed  to  have 
something  like  it — suppose,  in  spite  of  all  pre- 
sumptions to  the  contrary,  that  h\s  impression 
should  somehow  be  proved  true,  and  that  I  should 
come  actually  to  share  any  of  the  ideas  he  is  de- 
voted to  t  This  is  the  only  question  which  really 
oonoems  the  effect  of  our  meeting  on  my  life. 

''But  if  the  issue  should  be  quite  different? 
^-well,  there  will  be  something  painful  to  go 
through.  I  shall  almost  inevitably  have  to  be  an 
active  cause  of  that  poor  fdlow's  crushing  disap- 
pointment  Perhaps  this  issue  is  the  one  I  had 
need  prepare  myself  for.  I  fear  that  no  tender- 
ness of  mhie  can  make  his  suffering  liahter. 
Wouk)  the  alternative— that  I  should  not  disap- 
point  him — be  less  painful  to  me  f *' 

Here  Deronda  wavered.  Feelmgs  had  lately 
been  at  work  within  him  which  had  very  much 
modified  the  reluctance  he  would  formerly  have 
had  to  think  of  himself  as  probably  a  Jew.  And, 
if  you  like,  he  was  romantic.  That  young  eneiv 
gy  and  spirit  of  adventure  which  have  heqsed  to 
create  the  worU-wide  legends  of  youthful  heroes 
ffoing  to  seek  the  hidden  tokens  of  their  birth  and 
its  inheritance  of  tasks,  gave  him  a  certain  quiv- 
ering interest  in  the  bare  possibiUty  that  he  was 


entering  on  a  like  track— all  the  more  because 
the  trade  was  one  of  thought  as  well  as  action. 

"The  bare  possibility."  He  could  not  admit 
it  to  be  more.  The  belief  that  his  father  was  an 
Engiishman  only  grew  firmer  under  the  weak  as- 
saults of  unwarranted  doubt  And  that  a  mo- 
ment i^iould  ever  come  in  which  that  belief  was 
declared  a  delu^n,  was  something  of  which  De- 
ronda would  not  say,  *'  I  should  be  glad.'*  His 
life-long  affection  for  Sir  Hugo,  stronger  than  all 
hi^  resentment,  made  him  shrink  from  adoutting 
that  wish. 

Which  way  soever  the  truth  might  lie,  he  re- 
peated to  himself  what  he  had  said  to  Mordecai 
—that  he  could  not  without  farther  reason  nn- 
dertake  to  hasten  its  discovery.  Nay,  he  was 
tempted  now  to  regard  his  uncertainty  as  a  con- 
dition to  be  dierished  for  the  present  If  fur- 
ther intercourse  revealed  nothing  but  illusions  as 
what  he  was  expected  to  share  in,  the  want  of 
any  valid  evidence  that  he  was  a  Jew  might  save 
Mordecai  the  worst  shock  in  the  refusal  of  fra- 
ternity. It  might  even  be  justifiable  to  use  the 
uncertainty  on  this  point  in  keeping  up  a  sus- 
pense whidi  would  induce  Mordecai  to  accept 
those  offices  of  friendship  that  Deronda  longed 
to  urge  on  him. 

These  were  the  meditations  that  busied  De- 
ronda in  the  interval  of  four  days  before  he 
could  fulfill  his  promise  to  call  for  Mordecai  at 
Exm  Cohen's,  Sir  Hugo^  demands  on  him  often 
lasting  to  an  hour  so  late  as  to  put  the  evening 
expedition  to  Holbora  out  of  the  question. 


CHAPTER  XUL 

**Weui  OS  eIneStnfenlelter  von  Leiden  giebt,  so  bat 
Isnel  die  hOchste  Staflel  erstiegcn'^  weon  die  Daner 
der  Schmerzen  und  die  Oedold,  mit  welchcr  sie  ertra- 
ffen  werden,  adeln.  so  nehmen  es  die  Jnden  mlt  den 
Hochgeborenen  alier  Ltnder  aof :  wenn  due  Utomtor 
relch  geuaant  wird,  die  wenlge  kiaaeiHche  Tranerspielo 
besltsL  welcher  Platz  g^biihrt  dann  elncr  Tragodie  die 
andertoalb  JahrtanaeMo  wibrt,  eedichtet  nnd  darge- 
etdlt  voo  den  Uddeo  ■elberT''--Zbiz:  Die  SytmaooaU 
PouUdmMitt§laU$r9. 

'*  If  there  are  ranks  In  suffering,  Israel  takes 
precedence  of  idl  the  nations ;  if  the  duration  of 
sorrows  and  the  pitience  vrith  which  they  are 
borne  ennoble,  the  Jews  are  among  the  aristocracy 
of  every  land ;  if  a  Hterature  is  called  rich  in  the 
possession  of  a  few  classic  tragedies,  what  shall 
we  say  to  a  National  Tragedy  lasting  for  fifteen 
hundred  years,  in  which  the  poets  and  the  actors 
were  also  the  heroes  ?" 

Deronda  had  lately  been  reading  that  passage 
of  Zuns,  and  it  occurred  to  him  by  way  of  con- 
trast when  he  was  going  to  the  Cohens',  who 
certidnly  bore  no  obvious  stamp  of  distinction  in 
sorrow  or  in  any  other  form  of  aristocracy.  Ezra 
Cohen  was  not  clad  in  the  sublime  pathos  of  the 
martyr,  and  his  taste  for  money-getting  seemed 
to  be  favored  witii  that  success  which  has  been 
the  most  exasperating  difference  in  the  greed  of 
Jews  during  all  the  ages  of  thdr  dispersion.  This 
Jeriiurun  of  a  pawnbroker  was  not  a  symbol  of 
the  great  Jewish  tragedy ;  and  yet,  was  there 
not  something  typical  in  the  fact  that  a  life  like 
Mordecai'a— a  frail  incorporation  of  the  national 
consciousness,  breathing  with  difficult  breath — 
was  nested  in  the  self-gratulating  ignorant  pros- 
perity of  the  Cohens  ?  r^  i 
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Glistening  was  the  gladness  in  their  faces  when 
Deronda  re-appeared  among  them.  Cohen  him- 
self took  occasion  to  intimate  Uiat  although  the 
diamond  ring,  let  alone  a  little  longer,  would  have 
bred  more  money,  he  did  not  mind  thai — not  a 
sixpence— when  compared  with  the  pleasure  of 
the  women  and  children  in  seeing  a  young  gentle- 
man whose  first  visit  had  been  so  agreeable  that 
thej  had  **  done  nothing  but  talk  of  it  ever  since." 
Young  Mrs.  Cohen  was  very  sorry  that  baby  was 
asleep,  and  then  very  ghid  that  Adelaide  was  not 
yet  gone  to  bed,  entreating  Deronda  not  to  stay 
in  the  shop,  but  to  go  forthwith  into  the  parlor 
to  see  **  mother  and  the  children."  He  willingly 
accepted  the  invitation,  having  provided  himself 
with  portable  presents ;  a  set  of  paper  figures  for 
Adelaide,  and  an  ivo^  cup  and  ball  for  Jacob. 

The  grandmother  had  a  pack  of  cards  before 
her,  and -was  making  **  plates'*  with  the  children. 
A  plate  had  just  b^  Uirown  down  and  kept  it- 
self whole. 

**  Stop  !'*  said  Jacob,  running  up  to  Deronda  as 
he  entered.  "Don*t  tread  on  my  plate.  Stop 
and  see  me  throw  it  up  again.** 

Deronda  complied,  exchanging  a  smile  of  un- 
derstanding with  the  grandmother,  and  the  plate 
bore  seveiul  tossings  before  it  came  to  pieces; 
then  the  visitor  was  allowed  to  come  forward  and 
seat  himsell  He  observed  that  the  door  from 
which  Mordecal  had  issued  on  the  former  visit 
was  now  closed,  but  he  wished  to  show  his  mter- 
est  in  the  Cohens  before  disclosing  a  yet  stronger 
interest  in  their  singular  inmate. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  Adelaide  on  his  knee, 
and  was  setting  up  the  paper  figures  in  their 
dance  on  the  table,  while  Jacob  was  already  prac- 
ticing with  the  cup  and  ball,  that  Deronda  said, 

"  Is  Mordecai  in  just  now  ?** 

"Where  is  he,  Addy?**  said  Cohen,  who  had 
seized  an  interval  of  business  to  come  and  look  on. 

"In  the  work-room  Uiere,'*  said  his  wife,  nod- 
^     ding  toward  the  closed  door. 

"  The  fact  is.  Sir,**  said  Cohen, "  we  don*t  know 
what's  come  to  him  this  last  day  or  two.  He's 
always  what  I  foay  c^W  a  little  touched,  yon 
know*' — ^here  Co!icn  point4jd  to  lib  own  foi*h<*ad 
— "not  quite  to  say  mtiotial  in  a  11  thingi,  like 
you  and  me ;  but  be*9  mostlj  wonderfal  rcgukr 
and  induct  nous  as  far  a?  n  pSor  creature  can  be, 
and  takes  iia  much  doiigbt  in  the  boj  aa  anj? 
body  could.  -  But  this  last  day  or  two  Eic'a  been 
moving  about  like  a  sleep-walker^  or  else  fiitting 
as  still  as  a  wax  figure." 

"  It's  the  disease,  poor  dear  creature/*  said  the 
grandmother,  lendt^rly.  "■!  doubt  whctb<*c  he  can 
stand  lon^  against  iV- 

"No;  1  tiiink  It's  onlj  something  he's  pot  in 
his  head,"  mid  Mrs.  C-oheti  the  younf^p,  **  He's 
been  turning  over  writing  cc^ntinuailv,  and  when 
I  speak  to  him,  tt  takes  bim  ever  so  lotig  to  hear 
and  answer.** 

"You  may  think  ua  a  Mttle  weak  ourselves," 
said  Cc^en,  apDlogeticallT.  "'  But  toy  wife  and 
mother  wouidnH  part  with  him  if  he  was  a  still 
worse  incumbraueo.  It  isn't  that  we  don't  know 
the  longaud  almrt  of  matters,  but  if  a  our  prin- 
ciple. There's  fools  do  busiti<^^3  &t  a  loss  and 
don*t  know  it    I'm  not  one  of  'em." 

"  OIj,  llijrdecai  cjirries  a  blesaing  inside  him," 
said  the  giMidmother, 

"He's  got  stjmL thing  the  matter  tiwide  hira," 
f  aid  Jacob|  coming  up  to  correct  this  erratum  of 


his  grandmother's.    "  He  sidd  he  cooldnH  talk  to 
me,  and  he  wouldn't  have  a  bit  o*  bun." 

"So  far  from  wondering  at  your  feding  for 
him,'*  said  Deronda, "  I  alr^y  fed  somethinff  of 
the  same  sort  myself.  I  have  hitely  talked  tohim 
at  Ram*s  book-shop— in  fact,  I  promised  to  call 
for  him  here,  that  we  might  go  out  together." 

"That*s  it,  then!**  said  Cohen,  shipping  his 
knee.  "  He's  been  expecting  you,  and  it*s  taken 
hold  of  him.  I  suppose  he  talks  abont  his  learn- 
ing to  you.  It*B  uncommonly  kind  of  you,  Str ;  for 
I  don*t  suppose  there's  much  to  be  got  out  of  it, 
else  it  wouldn't  have  left  him  where  he  ia.  Bat 
there*s  the  shop."  Cohen  hurried  oat,  and  Ja- 
cob,  who  had  been  listening  inconveniently  near 
to  Deronda*8  elbow,  said  to  him,  with  obliging 
familiarity,  "I'll  call  Mordecai  for  yoo,  if  yoa 
like.** 

"  No,  Jacob,**  said  his  mother ;  "  open  the  door 
for  the  gentleman,  and  let  him  go  in  Htma»if 
Hush !    Don*t  make  a  noise.'* 

SkiUful  Jacob  seemed  to  enter  into  the  play, 
and  turned  the  handle  of  the  door  as  noiselessly 
as  possible,  while  Deronda  went  behind  him  and 
stood  on  the  threshold.  The  small  room  was  lit 
only  by  a  dying  fire  and  one  candle  with  a  shade 
over  it.  On  the  board  fixed  under  the  window 
various  objects  of  jewelry  were  scattered :  some 
books  were  heaped  in  the  comer  beyond  them. 
Mordecai  was  seated  on  a  high  chair  at  the  board 
with  his  back  to  the  door,  his  hands  resting  on 
each  other  and  on  the  board,  a  watch  propped  on 
a  stand  before  him.  He  was  in  a  state  of  expec- 
tation as  sickening  as  that  of  a  prisoner  listen- 
ing for  the  deUyed  deliverance — when  he  heard 
Deronda*s  voice  saying,  "I  am  come  for  yon. 
Are  you  ready  ?*' 

Immediately  he  turned  without  speaking,  seised 
his  furred  cap,  which  lay  near,  and  moved  to  join 
Deronda.  It  was  but  a  moment  before  they  were 
both  in  the  sitting-room,  and  Jacob,  noticing  the 
change  in  his  friend's  air  and  expression,  seiaed 
him  by  the  arm  and  said, "  See  my  cup  and  ball  I'* 
sending  the  ball  up  close  to  Mordecai's  face,  aa 
sonicthlQg  likely  to  cheer  a  conTale«cent  It  waa 
a  sign  of  the  relieved  tension  in  MordeeaPs  mind 
that  he  could  smile  and  sajj  ^'Fine^  fineT 

"  You  have  forgotten  your  grcat^ioal  atid  euTO- 
forter,"  said  young  Mra.  Cohen,  and  he  went  back 
into  the  work-room  and  got  them. 

"lie's  come  lo  life  again,  do  yon  seel"  said 
Cohen^  who  had  reentered— speaking  in  an  im- 
der-tone.  "I  told  yon  so:  I'm  mostly  right." 
Then,  In  bis  usual  Toioe,  "  Well,  Sir,  wc  mustn't 
detain  joa  now,  I  suppose  i  but  I  hope  ihk  laa*t 
the  last  time  we  shall  see  you," 

**  Shall  you  come  again  f"  said  Jacob,  adraa* 
cing,  "  See,  I  can  catch  the  ball ;  Fll  b<?t  I  eatdi 
it  withoiiit  stopping,  if  tou  come  again." 

**  He  has  clever  hands/*  said  Dcfoiida,  looking 
at  the  grandmother.  *^  Which  side  of  the  familjr 
does  be  get  them  from  ?** 

But  the  grandmother  only  nodded  towaid  ber 
son,  who  £ajdf  promptly,  **Ky  i^ide.  My  wife^a 
family  are  not  iu  that  Line.  But,  L»lcss  ytiur  ficMil  I 
ours  is  a  sort  of  elevem^ss  m  ptod  as  gutli  pat ^ 
cha  ;  jou  can  twist  it  wiiieh  way  you  like.  ThitPtf% 
notMiif^  some  old  gentlemen  won't  do  if  ftm  4M 
^em  to  it."  Hem  Coh^^n  winked  down  ai  Jtfcobi^ 
bat-k^  but  it  waa  doubtful  whether  ihia  judlcMMig 
allusivcticetd  answered  lt»  piifpoie,  for  ita  tttUJieiet 
gave  a  nasal  whinn|i:Qg1aii|gl^  tadvlma^  ti^bms% 
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Bmging  "  Old  gentlemen,  old  gentlemen,'*  in  chim- 
ingcadence. 

Deronda  thought,  *'I  shall  nerer  know  any 
thing  dedaiTe  about  these  people  nntU  I  ask  Co- 
hen point-blank  whelher  he  lost  a  sister  named 
Miran  when  she  was  six  jears  old.'*  The  ded- 
siTe  moment  did  not  yet  seem  easy  for  him  to 
face.  Still,  his  first  sense  of  repulsion  at  the 
commonness  of  these  people  was  beginning  to  be 
tempered  with  kindlier  feeling.  However  unre* 
fined  their  airs  and  speech  might  be,  he  was 
forced  to  admit  some  moral  refinement  in  their 
treatment  of  the  oonsmnptlTe  workman,  whose 
mental  distinction  impressed  them  chiefly  as  a 
harmless,  silent  raving^ 

"The  Cohens  seem  to  have  an  affection  for 
yon,**  said  Deronda,  as  soon  as  he  and  Mordeoai 
were  off  the  door-step. 

**  And  I  for  them,**  was  th^  inmiediate  answer. 
^'They  have  the  heart  of  tiie  Israelite  within 
them,  though  they  are  as  the  horse  and  the  mole, 
without  understanding  beyond  the  narrow  path 
they  tread.** 

*'  I  haTe  caused  you  some  uneasfaiess,  I  fear,** 
said  Deronda, "  by  my  sk>wne8S  in  fulfilling  my 
promise.  I  wished  to  come  yesterday,  but  I  found 
It  impossible.**  ' 

"^Yes,  yes;  I  trusted  you.  But  it  is  true  I 
haTe  been  uneasy,  for  the  spirit  of  my  youth  has 
been  stirred  within  me,  and  this  bod?  is  not  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  beating  of  its  wmgs.  I  am  as 
a  man  bound  and  imprisoned  through  long  years : 
behoki  him  brought  to  speech  of  his  feUow  and 
bis  limbs  set  free :  he  weeps,  he  totters,  the  joy 
within  him  threatens  to  break  and  overthrow  the 
tabeniacle  of  fiesh.*' 

**  You  must  not  speak  too  much  in  this  evening 
air,**  said  Deronda,  feeling  Mordeoai's  words  of 
reliance  like  so  many  cords  binding  him  painful- 
ly. "  Cover  your  mouth  with  the  woolen  scart 
We  are  going  to  the  Hand  and  Bamner^  I  suppose, 
and  shafi  be  in  private  there  ?** 

**  Xo,  that  is  my  trouble  that  you  did  not  come 
yesterday.    For  this  is  the  evening  of  the  club  I 

3K>ke  of,  and  we  might  not  have  any  minutes 
one  until  late,  when  all  the  rest  are  gone.  Per- 
haps we  had  better  seek  another  place.  But  I 
am  used  to  that  only.  In  new  places  the  outer 
world  presses  on  me  and  narrows  the  inward 
vision.  And  the  people  there  are  familiar  with 
my  face.** 

**  I  don't  mind  the  club,  if  I  am  allowed  to  go 
in,**  said  Deronda.  "It  is  enough  that  you  like 
this  place  best  If  we  have  not  enough  time,  I 
will  come  again.    What  sort  of  club  is  it  f  ** 

"It  is  called,  *The  Phik>sophers.*  They  are 
few — like  the  cedars  of  Lebanon — poor  men 
given  to  thought  But  none  so  poor  as  I  am : 
and  sometimes  visitors  of  higher  worldly  rank 
have  been  brought  We  are  aUowed  to  intro- 
duce a  friend  who  is  interested  in  our  tqf>ics. 
Each  orders  beer  or  some  other  kind  of  drink,  in 

Eyment  for  the  room.  Most  of  them  smoke.  I 
ve  gone  when  I  could,  for  there  are  other  men 
of  my  race  who  come,  and  sometimes  I  have 
broken  silence^  I  have  pleased  myself  witii  a 
faint  likeness  between  these  poor  philosophera 
and  the  Hasten  who  handed  down  the  thought 
of  our  race— the  great  Transmitters,  who  labored 
with  their  hands  for  scant  bread,  but  preserved 
'  and  enlarged  for  us  the  heritage  of  memory,  and 
■aved  the  soul  of  Israel  alive  as  a  seed  among  the 


tombs.  The  heart  pleases  itself  with  fahit  re- 
semblances.** 

"I  shall  be  very  glad  to  go  and  sit  among 
them,  if  that  will  suit  you.  It  is  a  sort  of  meet- 
ing I  should  like  to  join  in,**  said  Deronda,  not 
without  relief  in  the  prospect  of  an  interval  be- 
fore he  went  through  the  strain  of  his  next  pri- 
vate conversation  irith  MordecaL 

In  three  minutes  they  had  opened  the  glazed 
door  with  the  red  curtain,  and  were  in  the  little 
parlor,  hardly  mudi  more  than  fifteen  feet  square, 
where  the  gas-light  shone  through  a  slight  haze 
of  smoke  on  what  to  Deronda  was  a  new  and 
stocking  scenes  Half  a  dozen  men  of  various 
ages,  from  between  twenty  and  thirty  to  fifty, 
all  shabbily  dressed,  most  of  them  with  clay  pipes 
in  their  mouths,  were  listenfaig  with  a  look  of  con- 
centrated int^gence  to  a  man  in  a  pepper-and- 
salt  dress,  with  blonde  hair,  short  nose,  broad 
forehead,  and  general  breadth,  who,  holding  his 
pipe  sligfatly  uplifted  in  the  left  hand,  and  beat- 
ing his  knee  with  the  right,  was  just  finishing  a 
quotation  from  Shdley  (the  comparison  of  the 
avalanche  in  his  "  Prometheus  Unbound")— 

**  As  thonght  by  thought  is  piled,  till  some  great  tmth 
Is  looaeoed,  and  the  nations  echo  roaDa.** 

The  entrance  of  the  new-comers  broke  the  fix- 
ity of  attention,  and  called  for  a  re-arrangement 
of  seats  in  the  too  narrow  semidrele  round  the 
fire-pkkce  and  the  table  holding  the  glasses,  spare 
pipes,  and  tobacco.  This  was  the  soberest  of 
clubs;  but  sobriety  is  no  reason  why  smoking 
and  "  taking  somethhig**  should  be  less  imperi. 
ously  needed  as  a  means  of  getting  a  decent  stat- 
us in  company  and  debate.  Mordecai  was  received 
with  welcoming  voices  which  had  a  slight  cadence 
of  compasskm  in  them,  but  naturally  all  glances 
passed  immediately  to  his  companion. 

"  I  have  brought  a  friend  who  is  interested  in 
our  subjects,**  said  Mordecai  "  He  has  traveled 
and  studied  much.**  ^ 

"Is  the  gentleman  anonymous?  Is  he  a  Great 
Unknown?**  said  the  broad-chested  quoter  of 
Shelley,  with  a  humorous  air. 

"  My  name  is  Daniel  Deronda.  I  am  unknown, 
but  not  in  any  sense  great**  The  smile  breaking 
over  the  stranger's  grave  face  as  he  said  this  was 
so  agreeable  Uuit  £ere  was  a  general  indistinct 
murmur,  equivalent  to  a  "  Hear,  hear,'*  and  the 
broad  man  said, 

"  You  recommend  the  name.  Sir,  and  are  wel- 
come. Here,  Mordecai,  come  to  this  comer 
against  me,"  he  added,  evklently  wishing  to  give 
the  coziest  place  to  the  one  who  most  needed  it 

Deronda  was  well  satisfied  to  get  a  seat  on  the 
opposite  side,  where  his  general  survey  of  the  par- 
ty easily  included  Mordecai,  who  remained  an  emi- 
nently striking  object  in  this  group  of  sharply 
characterized  figures,  more  than  one  of  whom,  even 
to  Daniel's  little  exercised  discrimination,  seemed 
probably  of  Jewish  descent 

In  fact,  pure  English  blood  (if  leech  or  lancet 
can  furnish  us  with  the  precise  product)  did  not 
declare  itself  predominantly  in  the  party  at  pres- 
ent assembled.  Millar,  the  broad  man,  an  excep- 
tional second-hand  bookseller  who  knew  the  in- 
sides  of  books,  had  at  least  grandparents  who 
called  themselves  German,  and  possibly  far-away 
ancestors  who  denied  themselves  to  be  Jews; 
Buehan,  the  saddler,  was  Scotch ;  Pash,  the  watch- 
maker, was  a  smaU,  dark,  vivadoo^  triple-baked 
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Jew;  Gtdeon,  the  optical  inBtnuneiit  maker,  was 
a  Jew  of  the  red-haired,  generous-featured  type 
easily  passing  for  Englishmen  of  unusually  cor- 
dial manners;  and  Croop,  the  dark-eyed  shoe- 
maker, was  probably  more  Celtic  than  he  knew. 
Only  three  would  hare  been  discernible  every 
where  as  Englishmen :  the  wood  inlayer  Goodwin, 
well  built,  open-faced,  pleasant-Yoioed ;  the  florid 
laboratory  assistant  Marrables;  and  Lilly,  the 
pale,  neat-faced  copying  clerk,  wjiose  light  brown 
hair  was  set  up  in  a  small  parallelogram  above 
his  well-filled  forehead,  and  whose  shirt,  taken 
with  an  otherwise  seedy  costume,  had  a  fresh- 
ness that  might  be  called  insolaTf  and  perhaps 
even  something  narrower. 

Certainly  a  company  select  of  the  select  among 
poor  men,  bang  drawn  together  by  a  taste  nol 
prevalent  even  among  Ibe  pnvileged  heirs  of  learn- 
ing and  its  institutions ;  and  not  likely  to  amuse 
any  gentleman  in  search  of  ^crime  or  low  comedy 
as  the  ground  of  interest  in  people  whose  weekly 
income  is  only  divisible  into  shillings.  Deronda, 
even  if  he  had  not  been  more  than  usually  in- 
clined to  gravity  under  the  influence  of  what  was 
pending  between  him  and  Mordecai,  would  not 
have  set  himself  to  find  food  for  laughter  in  the 
various  shades  of  departure  from  the  tone  of  pol- 
ished society  sure  to  be  observable  in  the  air  and 
talk  of  these  men  who  had  probably  snatched 
knowledge  as  most  of  us  snatch  indulgences,  mak- 
ing the  utmost  of  scant  opportunity.  He  looked 
around  him  with  the  quiet  air  of  reapect  habitual 
to  him  among  equals,  ordered  whiskey  and  water, 
and  offered  the  contents  of  his  dgar-case,  which, 
characteristically  enough,  he  always  carried  and 
hardly  ever  used  for  his  own  behoof,  having  rea- 
sons for  not  smoking  himself,  but  liking  to  in- 
dulge others.  Perhaps  it  was  his  weakness  to  be 
afraid  of  seeming  strait-laced,  and  turning  him- 
self into  a  sort  of  diagram  instead  of  a  growth 
whkh  can  exercise  the  guiding  attraction  of  fel- 
lowship. That  he  made  a  decidedly  winning  im- 
pression on  the  company  was  proved  by  their 
showing  themselves  no  less  at  ease  than  before, 
and  desirous  of  quickly  resuming  their  interrupt- 
ed talk. 

"  This  is  what  I  call  one  of  our  toudi-and-go 
nights,  Sir,"  said  Miller — ^who  was  implicitly  ac- 
cepted as  a  sort  of  moderator — addressing  De- 
ronda by  way  of  explanation,  and  nodding  toward 
each  person  whose  name  he  mentioned.  **  Some- 
times we  stick  pretty  close  to  the  point  But  to- 
nighjt  our  friend  Pash,  there,  brought  up  the  law 
of  progress,  and  we  got  on  statistics ;  then  Lilly, 
there,  saying  we  knew  well  enough  before  count- 
ing that  in  the  same  state  of  society  the  same 
sort  of  things  would  happen,  and  it  was  no  more 
wonder  that  quantities  iiiouki  remain  the  same 
than  that  qualities  should  remain  the  same,  for 
in  relation  to  society  numbers  are  qualities-Uhe 
number  of  drunkards  is  a  quality  in  society — the 
numbers  are  an  index  to  the  qualities,  and  give 
us  no  instruction,  only  setting  us  to  consider  the 
causes  of  difference  between  different  social  states 
— ^Lilly  saying  this,  we  went  off  on  the  causes  of 
social  change,  and  wh^i  you  came  in  I  was  going 
upon  the  power  of  ideas,  which  I  hold  to  Im  the 
main  transforming  cause.** 

'*!  don*t  hold  with  you  there.  Idler,**  said 
Goodwin,  the  inlayer,  more  concerned  to  carry 
on  the  subject  thim  to  wait  for  a  word  from  the 
new  guest.    "For  either  you  mean  so  many  sorta 


of  things  by  ideas  that  I  get  no  knowledge  by 
what  you  say,  any  more  than  if  you  said  light 
was  a  cause ;  or  elle  you  mean  a  particular  tort 
of  ideas,  and  then  I  go  against  your  meaning  aa 
too  narrow.  For,  look  at  it  hn  one  way,  all  ac- 
tions men  put  a  bit  of  thought  into  are  ideaa— 
say,  sowing  seed,  or  making  a  canoe,  or  baking 
clay ;  and  such  ideas  as  these  work  thonselves 
into  life  and  go  on  growing  with  it,  but  they  can*t 
go  apart  from  the  material  that  set  them  to  work 
and  makes  a  medium  for  theoL  It*s  the  nature 
of  wood  and  stone  yielding  to  the  knife  thai  raises 
the  idea  of  shaping  them,  and  with  plenty  of  wood 
and  stone  the  8hs{)ing  will  go  on.  I  look  at  it 
that  such  ideas  as  are  mixed  straight  away  with 
all  the  other  elements  of  life  are  powerful  akmg 
with  *em.  The  slower  the  mixing;  the  less  power 
they  have.  And  as  to  the  causes  of  social  change^ 
I  look  at  it  in  this  way — Ideas  are  a  sort  of  par- 
liament, but  there*s  a  commonwealth  outside,  and 
a  good  deal  of  the  commonwealth  is  working  at 
change  without  knowing  what  the  pariisment  is 
doing.** 

'*  But  if  you  take  ready  mixing  as  your  test  of 
power,**  said  Pash,  "some  of  the  least  practical 
ideas  beat  every  thing.  They  spread  without  b^ 
hig  understood,  an<>  enter  into  die  language  with- 
out being  thought  of.'* 

"They  may  act  by  changing  the  distributioa 
of  gases,**  said  Marrables ;  "  instruments  are  get- 
ting so  fine  now,  men  may  come  to  register  the 
spread  of  a  theory  by  observed  changes  in  the 
atmosphere  and  corresponding  changes  in  the 
nerves.** 

"Yes,**  said  Pash,  his  dark  face  lighting  up 
rather  impishly,  "  there  is  the  idea  of  nationali- 
ties; I  dare  say  the  wild  asses  are  snuffing  it,  and 
getting  more  gregarious.** 

"You  don*t  share  that  idea?**  said  Dennda, 
finding  a  piquant  hicongruity  between  Pa9h*8 
sarcasm  and  the  strong  stamp  of  race  on  his 
features. 

"  Say,  rather,  he  does  not  share  that  spirit,**  said 
Mordecai,  who  had  turned  a  melancholy  glance  on 
Pash.  "Unless  nationality  is  a  feeling,  what  force 
can  it  have  as  an  idea  ?** 

"Granted,  Mordecai,**  said  Pash,  quite  good- 
humoredly.  "And  as  the  feeling  of  nationality 
is  dying,  I  take  the  idea  to  be  no  better  dum  a 
ghost,  already  walking  to  announce  the  death.** 

"A  sentiment  may  seem  to  be  dying  and  yet 
revive  into  strong  life,**  said  Deronda.  **  Nations 
have  revived.  We  may  live  to  see  a  great  out- 
burst of  force  in  the  Arabs,  who  are  being  inspired 
with  a  new  zeaL** 

"  Amen,  amen,**  said  Mordecai,  looking  at  De- 
ronda with  a  delight  whieh  was  the  beginning  of 
recovered  energy :  his  attitude  was  more  upright, 
Us  face  was  less  worn. 

**  That  may  hold  with  backward  nations,**  said 
Pash, "  but  with  us  in  Europe  the  sentimyeni  of 
nationality  is  destined  to  die  out  It  will  Uat  a 
little  longer  in  the  quarters  where  oppression  lasts, 
but  nowhere  else.  The  whole  current  of  progress 
is  setting  agamst  it.*' 

"  Ay,**  said  Buchan,  in  a  rapid  thin  Sootdi  tone 
which  was  like  the  letting  in  c2t  a  little  cool  air  on 
the  conversation,  "ye*ve  done  well  to  bring  na 
round  to  the  points  Ye*re  all  agreed  that  soei*- 
ties  change— not  always  and  every  where— 4rat  on 
the  whole  and  in  the  long-run.  Now,  with  all 
deference,  I  would  beg  t'oboierve  that  we  have  got 
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to  examme  the  nature  of  changes  bef ote  we  have 
a  warrant  to  call  them  pro^pneBS,  which  word  is 
supposed  to  include  a  bettenii^  though  I  appre- 
hend it  to  be  ill  chosen  for  that  purpose,  since 
mere  motion  onward  may  carry  us  to  a  bog  or 
a  precipice.  And  the  questions  I  would  put  are 
three :  Is  all  change  in  tne  direction  of  progress  ? 
if  not,  how  shall  we  discern  which  change  is  prog- 
ress and  which  not  ?  and  thirdly,  how  2ar  and  in 
what  ways  can  we  act  upon  the  course  of  change 
so  as  to  promote  it  where  it  is  beneficial,  and  di- 
vert  it  where  it  is  injurious  ?" 

But  Buchan*s  attempt  to  impose  his  method  on 
the  talk  was  a  failure.    Lilly  immediately  said, 

"  Change  and  progress  are  merged  in  the  idea 
of  derelopment.  The  laws  of  devek^ment  are 
being  discovered,  and  chants  taking  place  ac- 
oordmg  to  them  are  necessarily  progressive ;  that 
is  to  say,  if  we  have  any  notion  of  progress  or 
improvement  opposed  to  them,  the  not&m  is  a 
mistake.'* 

**I  really  can't  see  how  you  arrive  at  that  sort 
of  certitude  about  changes  by  calling  them  de- 
velopment," said  Deronda.  **  There  will  still  re- 
main the  degrees  of  inevitableness  in  rdation  to 
our  own  will  and  acts,  and  the  degrees  of  wisdom 
in  hastening  or  retarding ;  there  will  still  remain 
the  danger  of  mistaking  a  tendency  which  should 
be  resisted  for  an  inevitable  law  that  we  must 
adjust  ourselves  to — which  seems  to  me  as  bad  a 
superstition  or  false  god  as  any  that  has  been  set 
up  without  the  ceremonies  <^  philosophizing.'* 

«*  That  is  a  truth."  said  Mordecal  *'Woetothe 
men  who  see  no  place  for  resistance  in  this  gen- 
eration !  I  believe  in  a  growth,  a  passage,  and  a 
new  unfokUng  of  life  whereof  the  seed  is  more 
perfect,  more  charged  with  the  elements  that  are 
pregnant  with  diviner  form.  The  life  of  a  people 
grows,  it  is  knit  together  and  yet  expanded,  in  joy 
and  sorrow,  in  thought  and  action ;  it  absorbs  the 
thought  of  other  nations  into  its  own  forms,  and 
gives  back  the  thought  as  new  wealth  to  the 
world ;  it  is  a  power  and  an  organ  in  the  great 
body  of  the  nations.  But  there  may  come  a  check, 
an  arrest ;  memories  may  be  stifled,  and  love  may 
be  faint  for  the  lack  of  them ;  or  memories  may 
shrink  into  wiUiered  relics — ^the  soul  of  a  people, 
wh^eby  they  know  themselves  to  be  one,  may 
seem  to  be  dying  for  want  of  common  action. 
But  who  shall  say,  *  The  fountain  of  their  life  is 
dried  up,  they  shall  forever  cease  to  be  a  natbn  ?' 
Who  shall  say  it?  Not  he  who  feels  the  life  of 
his  people  stirring  within  his  own.  Shall  he  say, 
*  That  way  events  are  wending,  I  will  not  resist  V 
His  very  soul  is  resistance,  and  is  as  a  seed  of  fire 
that  may  enkindle  the  souls  of  multitudes,  and 
make  a  new  pathway  for  events." 

'*I  don't  deny  patriotism,"  said  Gideon,  **but 
we  all  know  you  have  a  particular  meaning,  Mor- 
decal^  You  know  Mordecai's  way  of  thinking,  I 
suppose."  Here  Gideon  had  turned  to  Deronda, 
who  sat  next  to  him ;  but  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  he  went  on :  **  Tm  a  rational  Jew  myselt 
I  stand  by  my  people  as  a  sort  of  family  relatkms, 
and  I  am  for  keepmg  up  our  worship  in  a  rational 
way.  I  don't  approve  of  our  people  getting  bap> 
taxed,  because  I  don't  believe  in  a  Jew's  conversion 
to  the  Gentile  part  of  Christianity.  And  now  we 
have  political  equality,  there's  no  excuse  for  a  pre- 
tense of  that  sort.  But  I  am  for  getting  rid  of 
all  our  superstitions  and  exdusivenesa.  There's 
no  reason  now  why  we  shoukln't  melt  gradually 


into  the  populations  we  live  among.  That's  the 
order  of  tbs  day  in  point  of  progress.  I  would 
as  soon  my  children  married  Christians  as  Jews. 
And  Fm  for  the  old  maxim,  *  A  man's  country  is 
where  he's  well  off.' " 

"  That  country's  not  so  easy  to  find,  Gideon," 
said  the  rapki  Pssb,  with  a  dirug  and  grimace. 
*'  You  get  ten  shillings  a  week  more  than  I  do, 
and  have  only  half  the  number  of  children.  If 
somebody  will  introduce  a  brisk  trade  in  watches 
among  the  *  Jerusalem  wares,'  Til  go— eh,  Morde- 
cai,  what  do  you  say  ?" 

Deronda,  all  ear  for  these  hints  of  Mordecai's 
opinion,  was  inwardly  wondering  |t  his  persist- 
ence in  coming  to  this  club.  For  an  enthusiastio 
spirit  to  meet  continually  the  fixed  indifferenoe  of 
men  familiar  with  the  object  of  his  enthusiasm  is 
the  acceptance  of  a  slow  martyrdom,  beside  wYdch 
the  fate  of  a  missbnary  tomahawked  without  any 
considerate  rejection  of  his  doctrines  seems  hardly 
wortiiy  of  compassion.  But  Mordecai  gave  no 
sign  of  shrinking :  this  was  a  moment  of  spiritual 
fullness,  and  he  cared  more  for  the  utterance  of  his 
faith  than  for  its  immediate  reception.  With  a 
fervor  which  had  no  t^nper  in  it,  but  seemed 
rather  the  rush  of  feeling  in  the  opportunity  of 
speech,  he  answered  Fash : 

"  What  I  say  is,  let  every  man  keep  far  away 
from  the  brotherhood  and  the  inheritance  he  de« 
spiaes.  Thousands  on  thousands  of  our  race  have 
mixed  with  the  Gentile  as  Celt  with  Saxon,  and 
they  may  inherit  the  blessing  that  belongs  to  the 
G^itile.  You  can  not  follow  them.  You  are  one 
of  the  multitudes  over  this  globe  who  must  walk 
among  the  nations  and  be  Known  as  Jews,  and 
with  words  on  their  lips  which  mean,  *I  wish  I 
had  not  been  bom  a  Jew,  I  disown  any  bond  with 
the  \oDg  travail  of  my  race,  I  will  outdo  the  Gen- 
tile in  mocking  at  our  separateness,'  they  all  the 
while  feel  breathmg  on  them  the  breath  of  con- 
tempt because  they  are  Jews,  and  they  will  breathe 
it  back  poisonously.  Can  a  fresh-made  garment  ^ 
of  citiz^hip  weave  itself  straightway  into  the  * 
flesh  and  change  the  slow  deposit  of  eighteen 
centuries  ?  What  is  the  citizenship  of  him  who 
walks  among  a  people  he  has  no  hearty  kindred 
and  fellowship  with,  and  has  lost  the  sense  of 
brotherhood  with  his  own  race  ?  It  is  a  charter 
of  selflsh  ambition  and  rivalry  in  low  greed.  He 
is  an  alien  in  spirit,  whatever  he  may  be  in  form ; 
he  sucks  the  blood  of  mankind ;  he  is  not  a  man. 
Sharing  in  no  love,  sharing  in  no  subjection  of 
the  sold,  he  mocks  at  alL  Is  it  not  truth  I  speak, 
Pash?" 

**Not  exactly,  Mordecai,"  said  Pash,  '*if  you 
mean  that  I  thhik  the  worse  of  myself  for  being 
a  Jew.  What  I  thank  our  fathers  for  is  that 
tiiere  are  fewer  blockheads  among  us  than  among 
other  races.  But  perhaps  you  are  right  in  think- 
ing the  Christians  don't  like  me  so  well  for  it" 

**  Catholics  and  Protestants  have  not  liked  each 
other  much  better,"  said  the  genial  Gideon.  ^  We 
must  wait  patienUy  for  prejudices  to  die  out 
Many  of  our  people  are  on  a  footing  with  the 
best,  and  there's  been  a  ffood  filtering  of  our 
blood  into  high  families.  I  am  for  making  our 
expectations  rational" 

**  And  so  am  I !"  said  Mordecai,  quickly,  lean- 
ing forward  with  Uie  eagerness  of  one  who  pleads 
in  some  decisive  crisis,  his  long  thin  hands  clasped 
together  on  his  lap.  **I  too  claim  to  be  a  ration- 
al Jew.    But  what  is  it  to  be  rational— what  is 
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it  to  feel  the  light  of  the  divine  reason  growing 
stronger  within  and  without?  It  is  to  see  more 
and  more  of  the  hidden  bonds  that  bind  and  con- 
secrate change  as  a  dependent  growth — ^yea,  con- 
secrate it  with  kinship:  the  past  becomes  my 
parent,  and  the  future  stretches  toward  me  the 
appealing  arms  of  children.  Is  it  rational  to 
drain  away  the  S14)  of  special  kindred  Uiat  makes 
the  families  of  man  rich  in  interchanged  wealth, 
and  various  as  the  forests  are  various  with  the 
glory  of  the  cedar  and  the  palm  ?  When  it  is 
rational  to  say,  *  I  know  not  my  father  or  my  moth- 
er, let  my  children  be  aliens  to  me,  that  no  prayer 
of  mine  may  ^uch  them,'  then  it  will  be  ration- 
al for  the  Jew  to  say,  *  I  will  seek  to  know  no 
difference  between  me  and  the  Gentile,  I  will  not 
cherish  the  prophetic  consciousness  of  our  nation- 
ality— ^let  the  Hebrew  cease  to  be,  and  let  all  his 
memorials  be  antiquarian  trifles,  dead  as  the  wall- 
paintings  of  a  conjectured  race.  Yet  let  his  child 
learn  by  rote  the  speech  of  the  Greek,  where  he 
adjures  his  fellow-citizens  by  the  bravery  of  those 
who  fought  foremost  at  Marathon — ^let  him  learn 
to  say,  that  was  noble  in  the  Greek,  that  is  the 
spirit  of  an  immortal  naticlh !  But  the  Jew  has 
no  memories  that  bind  him  to  action;  let  him 
laugh  that  his  nation  is  degraded  from  a  nation ; 
let  him  hold  the  monuments  of  his  law  which 
carried  within  its  frame  the  breath  of  sodal  jus- 
tice, of  charity,  and  of  household  sanctities — let 
him  hold  the  energy  of  the  prophets,  the  patient 
care  of  the  Masters,  the  fortitude  of.  martyred 
generations,  as  mere  stuff  for  a  professorship. 
The  business  of  the  Jew  in  all  things  is  to  be 
even  as  the  rich  Gentile.' " 

Mordecai  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and 
there  was  a  moment's  silence.  Not  one  member 
of  the  club  shared  his  point  of  view  or  his  emo- 
tion ;  but  his  whole  personality  and  speech  had 
on  them  the  effect  of  a  dramatic  representation 
which  had  some  pathos  in  it,  though  no  practical 
consequences ;  and  usually  he  was  at  once  in- 
dulged and  contradicted.  Deronda's  mind  went 
back  on  what  must  have  been  the  tragic  pressure 
of  outward  conditions  hindering  this  man,  whose 
force  he  felt  to  be  telling  on  himself,  from  mak- 
ing any  world  for  his  thought  in  the  minds  of 
others — like  a  poet  among  people  of  a  strange 
speech,  who  may  have  a  poetry  of  their  own,  but 
have  no  ear  for  his  cadence,  no  answering  thrill 
to  his  discovery  of  latent  virtues  in  his  mother- 
tongue. 

The  cool  Buchan  was  the  first  to  speak,  and 
hint  the  loss  of  time.  "I  submit,"  said  he,  **  that 
ye're  traveling  away  from  the  questions  I  put  con- 
cerning progress." 

**Say  they're  levanting,  Buchan,"  said  Miller, 
who  liked  his  joke,  and  would  not  have  objected 
to  be  called  Voltairian.  **  Never  mind.  Let  us 
have  a  Jewish  night ;  we've  not  had  one  for  a 
long  while.  Let  us  take  the  discussion  on  Jew- 
ish grqtmd*  I  suppoiH;  we've  no  prejudice  here ; 
we're  all  philosophers;  and  we  like  <mr  fricnda 
Mordecai^  Pa-^h^  and  Gideon  a-s  well  as  if  they 
weri*  no  more  kin  to  Abraham  limn  the  rest  of  U9. 
WeVe  »ll  rtilat«d  through  Adam^  until  further 
showing  to  the  contrary ;  und  \f  you  look  into  Ilia- 
toty,  we've  all  got  aome  discreditable  forefathers. 
So  I  mean  no  offense  when  1  pay  I  donH  tldok  any 
great  thing*  of  the  part  the  Ji'wigh  pTOpIc  have 
played  tn  the  iri>rlil.  Wbat  ihen  ?  1  think  they 
were  miquitouilir  dea}t  bj  la  past  times.     And  I 


suppose  we  don*t  want  anj  men  to  be  maltreated, 
white,  black,  brown,  or  yellow ;  I  know  Fve  just 
given  ray  half  crown  to  the  contrary.  And  that 
reminds  me,  IVe  a  curious  old  German  book — ^I 
can*t  read  it  myself,  but  a  friend  was  reading  oat 
of  it  to  me  the  other  day— «bout  the  prejudices 
against  the  Jews,  and  the  stories  used  to  be  told 
against  *em,  and  what  do  you  think  one  was  f 
Why,  that  they*re  nunished  with  a  bad  odor  in 
their  bodies ;  and  tiat,  says  the  author,  date  1716 
(Fve  just  been  pricmg  and  marking  the  book  Uiis 
veiy  morning)— that  is  trae,  for  the  ancients  spoke 
of  it  But  then,  he  says,  the  other  things  are  fa- 
bles, such  as  that  the  odor  goes  away  tSi  at  once 
when  they're  baptized,  and  Uiat  every  one  of  the 
ten  tribes— mind  you,  all  the  ten  being  ooncemed 
in  the  crucifixion — has  got  a  particiSar  punish- 
ment over  and  above  the  smell :  Asber,  I  remem- 
ber, has  the  right  arm  a  hand-breadth  shofter 
than  the  left,  and  Kaphthali  has  piffs'  ears  and  a 
smell  of  live  pork.  What  do  you  think  of  that? 
There's  been  a  good  deal  of  fun  made  of  rabbin^ 
ical  fables,  but  in  point  of  fables  my  opinion  b 
that  all  over  the  world  it's  six  of  one  axid  half  a 
dozen  of  the  other.  However,  as  I  said  before,  I 
hold  with  the  philosophers  of  the  hst  century  that 
the  Jews  have  played  no  great  part  as  a  people, 
though  Pash  will  have  it  they're  clever  enoogfa  to 
beat  all  the  rest  of  the  worid.  But  if  ao^  I  aak, 
why  haven't  they  done  it  ?" 

**For  the  same  reason  that  the  cleverest  meo 
in  the  country  don't  get  themselves  or  their  Ideas 
into  Parliament,"  said  the  ready  Pash ;  **  because 
the  blockheads  are  too  many  for  *em." 

''That  is  a  vain  question,"  said  Moidecai, 
'*  whether  our  people  would  beat  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Each  nation  has  its  own  work,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  world,  enriched  by  the  work  of 
each.  But  it  is  true,  as  Jehuda  ha-Leri  first  nid, 
that  Israel  is  the  heart  of  mankind,  if  we  mean 
by  heart  the  core  of  affection  which  binds  a  race 
and  its  families  in  dutiful  love,  and  the  rever. 
ence  for  the  human  body  which  lifts  the  needs 
of  our  animal  life  into  religion,  and  the  tenderw 
ness  which  is  merciful  to  the  poor  and  wetJL  and 
to  the  dumb  creature  that  wears  the  yoke  for 
us." 

*'  They're  not  behind  any  nation  in  arro^uioe,** 
said  Lilly ;  **  and  if  they  have  got  in  the  rear,  it 
has  not  been  because  they  were  overmodest" 

**  Oh,  every  nation  brags  in  its  turn,"  said  MH- 

"Tes,"  said  Pash,  "and  some  of  them  in  tbt 
Hebrew  text" 

"  Well,  whatever  the  Jews  contributed  at  am 
time,  they  are  a  stand -still  people,"  said  Lilly. 
"They  are  the  type  of  obstinate  adherence  to 
the  superannuated.  They  may  show  good  abili- 
ties when  they  take  up  liberal  ideas,  but  as  a  race 
they  have  no  development  in  them." 

"That  is  false!"  said  Mordecai,  leaning  foi^ 
wanl  Apim  with  hh  former  eafiy ri\c7f^.  '*  L*t 
Ibfir  hi  story  be  known  ari-l  esairiined;  let  Uie 
seed  be  sifted,  let  its  beginning  l>e  traecd  i<i  the 
weed  of  the  wilUemeae^— the  more  gloHoos  wBI 
bo  the  energy  that  transformed  It  Where  «tot 
U  thero  a  nation  of  whom  it  may  be  as  tnitj  j 
that  their  religion  and  law-  and  moral  life  1 
aa  the  stream  t>f  blood  in  the  heart  and 
one  growth — where  elst^  a  poopb  who  k«»fi|  1 
enljirg*.'d  their  spiritual  store  at  lh*>  VfTV 
when  they  were  hfmb@d  with  a  hatr«d  u 
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at  the  fbrest  Htm  that  duae  the  wild  beast  from 
his  oorert  t  There  is  a  fable  q|  the  Boman  that, 
BwimxniDg  to  sare  his  life,  he  held  the  roll  of  his 
writings  bettreen  Ids  teeth  and  sared  them  from 
tbe  waters.  But  how  much  more  than  that 
is  trae  of  oar  race?  They  stmggdod  to  keep 
their  plaoe  among  the  nations  likeheroes— jrea^ 
when  the  hand  was  backed  off,  they  dang  with 
the  teeth;  bat  when  the  plow  and  the  harrow 
had  passed  over  the  last  Tisible  signs  of  thdr 
national  coyenant,  and  the  f ruitfuhiess  of  their 
land  was  stifled  with  the  Uood  of  the  sowers  and 
planten,  they  sakl,  *  The  spirit  is  aUre,  let  as  make 
it  a  lastine  habitatioii— lasting  becaose  moTable 
^«o  that  It  may  be  carried  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  oar  sons  onbom  may  be  rich  in 
the  things  that  lurre  been,  and  possess  a  hope 
baih  on  an  anohangeable  foondatkm.*  They  said 
it  and  they  wrooimt  it,  though  often  breaihing 
with  scant  Hfe,  as  in  a  coffin,  er  as  lying  woonded 
amidst  a  heap  of  skin.  Hooted  and  scared  like 
the  onowned  dog,  tiie  Hebrew  made  himself  en- 
Tied  for  his  wealth  and  wisdom,  and  was  bled  of 
them  to  fill  the  bath  of  Gentile  laxury;  he  ab. 
sorbed  kno^ledge^  he  diffosed  it ;  his  dispersed 
race  was  a  new  Phoenicia  working  the  mines  of 
Oreeoe  and  carrying  their  prodocts  to  the  world. 
The  native  spirit  of  oar  tradition  was  not  to  stand 
still,  bat  to  ost  records  as  a  seed,  and  draw  oat 
the  compressed  firtaes  of  law  and  prophecy ;  and 
while  the  Oentile,  who  had  siUd,  *  What  is  yoars 
is  oars,  and  no  longer  yours,'  was  reading  tiie  let- 
ter of  oar  law  as  a  dark  inscription,  or  was  tam- 
ing its  parchments  into  shoe  soles  for  an  army 
rabid  with  last  and  craelty,  oar  Masters  were  stiU 
enlargfaig  and  illaminating  with  fresh<fed  inter- 
pretation. Bat  the  dispersion  was  wide,  the  yoke 
of  oppression  was  a  spiked  tortore  as  well  as  a 
load;  the  exile  was  forced  afar  among  brutish 
people,  where  the  consciousness  of  his  race  was 
no  clearer  to  him  than  the  light  of  the  sun  to  our 
fiuhers  in  the  Roman  persecution,  who  had  their 
hkUng-plaoe  in  a  caye,  and  knew  not  that  it  was 
day  tare  by  the  dinmier  burning  of  their  candles. 
What  wonder  that  multitudes  of  our  people  are 
ignorant, narrow,  saperstitiousf   ¥niat wonder?** 

Here  Mordecai,  whose  seat  was  next  the  fire- 
place^ rose  and  leaned  his  arm  on  the  little  shelf; 
his  excitement  had  risen,  though  bis  Toioe,  which 
had  begun  with  unosual  strength,  was  gettfaig 
hoarser. 

"*  What  wonder?  The  night  is  unto  them,  that 
they  have  no  yision ;  in  their  darkness  they  are 
unable  to  diyine ;  the  sun  is  gone  down  oyer  ^e 
prophets,  and  the  day  is  dark  aboye  them ;  their 
obaeryanoes  are  as  nameless  relics.  But  whidi 
among  the  chief  of  the  Gentile  nations  has  not  an 
ignorant  multitude  f  Tliey  scorn  our  people's 
ignorant  obsenranoe;  but  the  most  accursed  ig- 
noranc<i  is  that  which  has  no  obseryanoo— sank  to 
the  canning  greed  of  the  fox,  to  which  all  law  is 
no  more  than  a  trap  or  the  cry  of  the  wonyhig 
hound.  There  is  a  degradatkm  deep  down  betow 
the  memory  that  has  withered  faito  superstition. 
In  the  multitudes  of  the  ignorant  on  three  conti- 
nents who  obeenre  our  rites  and  make  the  con- 
fessicm  of  the  dirine  Unity,,  the  soul  <rf  Judaism 
is  not  dead.  Reriye  the  organic  centre:  let  the 
ani^  of  Israel  which  has  made  the  gfowth  and 
form  of  its  religion  be  an  outward  reality.  Look- 
ing toward  a  land  and  a  polity,  our  dispersed 
pMple  in  an  the  ends  of  the  eartii  may  share  the 


dignity  of  a  national  life  which  has  ayoiceamooff 
the  peoples  of  the  East  and  the  West— which 
will  plant  the  wisdom  and  skiU  of  our  race  so 
that  it  may  be,  as  of  old,  a  medium  of  transmis- 
sion and  imderstanding.  Let  that  come  to  pass, 
and  the  liring  warmth  will  spread  to  the  weak 
extremitiee  of  Israel,  and  simerstition  will  yan- 
ish,  not  in  the  lawlessness  of  the  renegade,  but 
in  the  illumination  of  great  facts  which  widm 
feeling,  and  make  all  knowledge  aliye  as  the 
young  offspring  of  beloyed  memopes.'* 

Mordecai*s  yoice  had  sunk,  but,  with  the  hectic 
brilliancy  of  his  gase,  it  was  not  the  less  impress* 
iye.  His  extraordinary  excitement  ims  certainly 
due  to  Deronda*s  presence:  it  was  to  Dertmda 
that  he  waa  speaking,  and  the  moment  had  a 
testamentary  solemnity  for  him  which  rallied  all 
his  powers.  Yet  the  presence  of  those  other  fii- 
mifiar  men  promoted  expression,  for  they  em- 
bodied the  indifference  which  eaye  a  resistant 
energy  to  his  speedi.  Not  that  he  looked  at  De- 
ronda:  he  seemed  to  see  nothing  immediatdy 
around  hhn,  and  if  any  one  had  grasped  him  be 
would  probably  not  h^re  known  it  Again  the 
former  words  came  back  to  Deronda*s  mbid: 
**Toa  must  hope  my  hopes  see  the  yision  I 
point  to— bebokl  a  gloiy  where  I  behold  it'* 
They  came  now  with  gathered  pathos.  Before 
him  stood,  as  a  liring,  suffering  reality,  what 
hitherto  he  had  onfy  seen  as  an  effort  of  imag- 
ination, whidi,  in  its  comparatiye  faintness,  yet 
carried  a  suspicion  of  bdng  exaggerated :  a  miur 
steeped  in  jrayerty  and  obscurity,  weakened  by 
disease,  consdously  within  the  shadow  of  advan- 
cing death,  but  liring  an  intense  life  in  an  inrisi- 
ble  past  and  future,  careless  of  his  personal  lot, 
exc^  for  its  possibly  making  some  obstruction 
to  a  conceived  good  whidi  he  woold  never  share 
except  as  a  brief  inward  rision— a  day  afar  oft, 
whose  sun  would  never  warm  him,  but  into  which 
he  threw  his  6001*6  desire  with  a  passion  often 
wanting  to  the  personal  motives  of  healthy  youth. 
It  was  something  more  than  a  grandiose  transfig- 
uration €i  the  parental  love  that  toUs,  renounces, 
endures,  resists,  the  suicidal  promptings  of  de- 
spahv-all  because  of  the  littie  ones,  whose  fu- 
ture becomes  present  to  the  yearning  gaze  of 
anxiety. 

All  eyes  were  fixed  on  Mordecai  as  he  sat  down 
affain,  and  none  with  unkindness ;  but  it  happen- 
ed that  the  one  whofdt  the  most  kindly  was  the 
most  prompted  to  speak  in  opposition.  Tldswas 
the  godal  and  rational  Gideon,  who  also  was  not 
without  a  sense  that  he  was  addressing  the  guest 
of  the  evening.    He  said : 

**  You  have  your  own  way  of  looking  at  things, 
Mordecai,  and,  as  you  say,  your  own  way  seems  to 
you  rational  I  know  yoo  doa*t  hold  with  the 
restoration  to  Jodiea  by  mirade,  and  so  on ;  but 
you  are  as  wdl  aware  as  I  am  that  the  subject 
has  been  mixed  with  a  heap  of  nonsense  both 
by  Jews  and  Christians.  And  as  to  the  oonnec- 
tk>n  of  oar  race  with  Palestine,  it  has  been  per- 
verted by  superstition  till  it*8  as  donoralizfaig  as 
the  dd  poor-law.  The  raff  and  scum  go  there  to 
be  Rudntained  like  able-bodied  paupers,  and  to  be 
teken  special  care  of  by  the  angd  Gabrid  when 
they  die.  It*s  no  use  fighting  andnst  facts.  We 
must  kwk  where  they  pdnt ;  &at*8  what  I  call 
rationaUty.  The  most  learned  and  fiberal  men 
among  us  who  are  attached  to  our  religion  are 
for  clearing  our  liturgy  of  all  such  nqtions  as  a 
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literal  fulfillment  of  the  propheciea  about  restora- 
tion, and  so  on.  Prune  it  of  a  few  useless  rites 
and  literal  interpretations  of  that  sort,  and  our  re- 
ligion is  the  simplest  of  all  religions,  and  makes 
no  barrier,  but  a  union,  between  us  and  the  rest 
of  the  world." 

"  As  plain  as  a  pike-stafL"  said  Ptoh,  with  an 
ironical  Uiugh.  ^  Tou  pluck  it  up  by  the  roots, 
strip  ofPthe  leaves  and  bark,  shave  off  the  knots, 
and  smooth  it  at  top  and  bottom ;  put  it  where 
you  will,  it  will  do  no  harm,  it  will  never  sprout 
You  may  make  a  handle  of  it,  or  you  may  throw 
it  on  the  bonfire  of  scoured  rubbish.  I  don*t  see 
why  our  ruM>ish  is  to  be  held  sacred  any  more 
than  the  rubbish  of  Brahmanism  or  Buddhism." 

^  No,"  said  Mordecai,  **  no,  Pash,  because  you 
have  lost  the  heart  of  the  Jew.  Community  was 
felt  before  it  was  called  good.  I  praise  no  super- 
stition ;  I  pndse  the  living  fountains  of  enlarging 
belief.  What  is  growth,  completion,  development? 
You  began  with  that  question,  I  apply  it  to  the 
history  of  our  people.  I  say  that  the  effect  of  our 
separateness  will  not  be  completed  and  have  its 
highest  transformation  ui^less  our  race  takes  on 
again  the  character  of  a  nationality.  That  is  the 
fulfillment  of  the  religious  trust  that  moulded  them 
into  a  people,  whose  life  has  made  half  the  in- 
spiration of  the  world.  What  is  it  to  me  that 
the  ten  tribes  are  lost  untraceably,  or  that  multi- 
tudes of  the  children  of  Judah  have  mixed  them- 
selves with  the  Gentile  populations  as  a  river  with 
wers?  Behold  our  people  still!  Their  skirts 
spread  afar:  they  are  torn  and  soiled  and  trod- 
den on ;  but  there  is  a  jeweled  breastplate.  Let 
the  wealthy  men,  the  monarchs  of  commerce,  the 
learned  in  all  knowledge,  the  skillful  in  all  arts, 
the  speakers,  the  political  counselors,  who  carry 
in  their  veins  the  Hebrew  blood  which  has  main- 
tained its  vigor  in  all  climates,  and  the  pliancy 
of  the  Hebrew  genius  for  which  difficulty  means 
new  device— let  them  say,  *  We  will  lift  up  a 
standard,  we  will  unite  in  a  labor  hard  but  glo- 
rious like  that  of  Moses  and  Ezra,  a  labor  which 
shall  be  a  worthy  fruit  of  the  long  anguish  whece- 
by  our  fathers  maintained  their  separateness,  re- 
fusing the  ease  of  falsehood.*  They  have  wealth 
enough  to  redeem  the  soil  from  debauched  and 
paupered  conquerors ;  they  have  the  skiU  of  the 
statesman  to  devise,  the  tongue  of  the  orator  to 
persuade.  And  is  there  no  prophet  or  poet  among 
us  to  make  the  ears  of  Christian  Europe  tingle 
wiUi  shame  at  the  hideous  obloquy  of  Christian 
strife  which  the  Turk  gazes  at  as  at  the  fighting 
of  beasts  to  which  he  has  lent  an  arena  f  There 
is  Biote  of  wisdom  among  us  to  found  a  new  Jew- 
ish  polity,  grand,  simple,  just,  like  the  old— a  re- 
public where  there  is  equality  of  protection,  an 
equality  which  shone  like  a  sttr  on  the  forehead 
of  our  ancient  oonminnity.  and  gave  it  more  than 
tbo  brij^litness  of  Wci^tum  frvvHiora  aaiidat  the 
dii^potiiims  of  the  EsaL  Then  our  mce  shfill 
have  ao  organic  ceutrc,  a  hcArt  and  brain  to 
watch  and  guide  and  execute ;  the  outrap^  Jew 
shall  hanri!?  n  ^Icfensc  in  the  court  of  untijni,  om 
Um>  oLjtni^ciI  Engliflfamaa  or  American.  And  the 
world  will  jpivii  as  Urael  gainst.  For  there  will 
be  a  eommutiUy  Id  the  rnn  of  tho  Eiiat  which 
cumcs  the  culture  atid  the  i>Tnpathit^8  of  avtsj 
great  HAticm  in  iu  bofrom ;  there  will  be  a  land 
eet  for  a  baiting- place  of  cntEiitii!:^,  a  neuiml 
ground  for  the  East  as  Bdgiuin  m  for  the  Wedt 
Pifficultiei  f    I  know  there  are  dlfflcultie^     But 


let  the  spirit  of  sublime  achievement  more  in 
the  great  among,  our  people,  and  the  work  will 
begin." 

"Ay,  we  may  safely  admit  thai,  Mofdecai,'* 
said  Pash.  ^'When  there  are  great  men  on 
^Change  and  hirii-flying  professors  converted  to 
your  doctrine,  dimcdtiee  will  vanish  like  amoke.'* 

Deronda.  inclined  by  nature  to  take  the  side  of 
those  on  wnom  the  axrows  of  scorn  were  falling, 
oould  not  help  replying  to  Fash's  outfliDg^  and 
said: 

**  If  we  look  back  to  the  history  of  efforts  which 
have  made  great  changes,  it  is  astonishing  bow 
many  of  them  seemed  hopeless  to  those  who  look- 
ed on  hi  the  beginmng.  •  Take  what  we  have  all 
heard  and  seen  something  of — the  effort  after 
the  unity  of  Italy,  whidi  we  are  sure  soon  to  see 
accomplished  to  the  very  last  boundary.  Look 
mto  Mazani's  account  of  his  first  yearning,  when 
he  was  a  boy,  after  a  restored  greatness  and  a 
new  freedom  to  Italy,  and  of  his  first  efforts  as  a 
young  man  to  rouse  the  same  feelings  in  other 
young  men,  and  get  them  to  work  toward  a  united 
nationality.  Almost  every  thing  seemed  against 
him :  hia  countrymen  were  ignorant  or  indiffer- 
ent, governments  hostile,  Europe  ineredaloniL 
Of  course  the  scomers  often  seoned  wise.  Tet 
you  see  the  prophecy  lay  with  him.  Aa  long  as 
there  ia  a  remnant  of  national  consciouaoesa,  I 
suppose  nobody  will  deny  that  there  may  be  a 
new  stirring  of  memories  and  hopes  whidi  may 
inspire  arduous  action." 

"  Amen,"  said  Mordecai,  to  whom  Deronda*s 
words  were  a  cordial  **  What  is  needed  is  the 
leaven — ^what  is  needed  is  the  seed  of  fire.  Tlie 
heritage  of  Israel  is  beating  in  the  pulses  of  mill- 
ions ;  It  lives  in  theur  veins  as  a  power  without 
understanding,  like  the  morning  exultation  of 
herds ;  it  is  &e  inborn  half  of  memory,  moving 
as  in  a  dream  among  writings  on  the  walla,  which 
it  sees  dimly  but  can  not  divide  into  speech.  Let 
the  torch  of  visible  community  be  lit !  Let  the 
reason  of  Israel  disck>se  itself  in  a  great  outward 
deed,  and  let  there  be  another  great  migratioiii, 
another  choosing  of  Israel  to  be  a  nationally 
whose  members  may  still  stretch  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  even  as  the  sons  of  England  and  Ger- 
many, whom  enterprise  carries  afar,  but  who  still 
have  a  national  hearth  and  a  tribunal  of  natjooal 
opinion.  Will  any  say  *  It  can  not  be  V  Baruch 
Spmoza  had  not  a  faithful  Jewish  heart,  thoosfa 
he  had  sucked  the  life  of  his  intellect  at  the 
breasts  of  Jewish  tradition.  He  laid  bare  his 
father's  nakedness  and  said,  *They  who  soom 
him  have  the  higher  wisdom.'  Yet  Baruch  Spi- 
noza confessed  he  saw  not  why  Israel  shooki  aoc 
again  be  a  chosen  nation.  Who  says  that  the 
history  and  literature  of  our  race  are  dead?  Are 
Uiey  not  as  living  as  the  history  and  literature  of 
Greece  and  E»innj,  which  hiivc   iii:-|fi  ,  .- 

tioDS,  enkiQdliHJ  the  iho«ight  of  Eumpi  < 

the  w nri  ghteous  po w  c  rs  trembl  i'  ?     Tl  m  ,  n 

inberiUiiice  dug  from  this  t^jiuh.  Oaw  tt  aa  ie* 
heritanee  that  ha@  lu'vcr  co&scd  to  quiver  itt  bQ^ 
ions  of  humaii  fmiueB." 

Mordecai  bad  strt;U^b^  his  arms  a|iwa}d,  and 
hiA  Usng  I  hia  bands  qiiJt^i^r^  Ira  tiiA  iJ&  far  i 
njcnt  after  h<j  had  coadt^d  to  ip«ak. 
certainly  a  liUle  mt^redi;  for  thoU^  thifv  '■ 
brag  p&nm  before  b«  madt«  a  rcnaiflt  iB  4 " ' 
bii  tone  traa  mor«  mild  Utd  i\ 
iore ;  Pju^h,  meanwbUe^  pffsriwf  Ws  ^i  1 
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er,  nibblnff  his  blmck  head  with  both  his  htiMb, 
and  wrinlwng  his  brow  horiwmtally,  with  the  ex- 
pression of  one  who  differs  from  ererj  speaker, 
bat  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  saj  sa 
There  is  a  sort  of  human  paste  that  when  it  comes 
near  the  fire  of  enthusiasm  is  only  baked  into 
harder  shape. 

**  It  maj  seem  well  enough  on  one  side  to  make 
so  much  of  our  memories  and  inheritance  as  yon 
do,  M ordecai,**  said  Gideon ;  *"  but  there*s  anoth- 
er  side.  It  isn*t  all  gratitude  and  harmless  gk>rj. 
Our  people  have  inherited  a  good  deal  of  hatred. 
There's  a  pretty  tot  of  curses  still  flying  about, 
and  stiff  settled  rancor  inherited  from  the  times 
of  persecution.  How  will  you  justify  keeping 
one  sort  of  memory  and  throwing  away  the  oth- 
er ?    There  are  ugly  debts  standing  on  both  sides.** 

**  I  justify  tibe  choice  as  all  other  choice  is  justi. 
fled,**  said  Mordecal  *"  I  cherish  nothhig  for  the 
Jewish  nation,  I  seek  nothing  for  them,  but  the 
good  which  promises  good  to  all  the  nations. 
The  spirit  of  our  religious  life,  which  is  one  with 
our  national  life,  is  not  hatred  of  aught  but  wrong. 
The  Masters  have  said  an  offense  against  man  u 
worse  than  an  offense  against  Go£  But  what 
wonder  if  there  is  hatred  in  the  breasts  of  Jews 
who  are  children  of  the  ignorant  and  oppressed 
— what  wonder,  since  there  is  hatred  in  the  breasts 
of  Christians  f  Our  national  Hfe  was  a  growing 
light  Let  the  central  fire  be  kindled  again,  and 
the  light  wni  reach  afar.  The  degraded  and 
scom^  of  our  race  will  learn  to  tiiink  of  their  sa- 
cred l^nd  not  as  a  place  for  saintly  beggary  to 
await  death  in  loathsome  idleness,  but  as  a  repub- 
lic where  the  Jewish  spirit  manifests  itself  in  a 
new  order  founded  on  the  old,  purified,  enriched 
by  the  expeiienoe  our  greatest  sons  have  gath- 
ered from  the  life  of  the  ages.  How  long  is  it  ? 
—only  two  centuries  since  a  Tessel  carried  orer 
the  ocean  the  begipning  of  the  great  North 
American  nation.  The  people  grew  Uke  meeting 
waters:  they  were  Tarious  in  habit  and  sect 
There  came  a  time,  a  century  ago,  when  they 
needed  a  polity,  and  there  were  heroes  of  peace 
among  them.  What  had  they  to  form  a  polity 
with  but  memories  of  Europe,  corrected  by  the 
▼isioa  of  a  better?  Let  our  wise  and  wealthy 
show  themseWes  heroes.  They  haTe  the  memo- 
ries of  the  East  and  West,  and  they  have  the  full 
liskm  of  a  better.  A  new  Persia  with  a  purified 
religion  magnified  itself  in  art  and  wisdom.'  So 
will  a  new  Judna,  poised  between  East  and  West 
— a  corenant  of  reconciliation.  Will  any  say  Uie 
prophetic  Tision  of  your  race  has  been  hopelessly 
mixed  with  folly  and  bigot^ ;  the  angel  of  prog- 
ress has  no  message  for  Judaism — it  is  a  half- 
buried  city  for  the  paid  workers  to  ky  open— the 
waters  are  rushing  by  it  as  a  forsaken  field  ?  I 
say  that  the  strongest  principle  of  growth  lies  in 
human  choice.  The  sons  of  Judah  hkie  to  choose 
thai  God  may  again  choose  them.  The  Messianic 
time  is  the  time  when  Israel  shall  will  the  plant- 
ing of  the  national  ensign.  The  Nile  omfiow- 
ed  and  rushed  onward :  the  Egyptian  could  not 
choose  the  overflow,  but  he  chose  to  worii  and 
make  channels  for  the  fructifying  waters,  and 
^;ypt  became  the  land  of  com.  Shall  man, 
whose  soul  is  set  in  the  royalty  of  discernment 
and  resolye,  deny  his  rank  and  say,  I  am  an  on- 
kx>ker,  ask  no  choice  or  purpose  of  me  f  That  Is 
the  blasphemy  of  this  time.  The  dirine  prmciple 
of  our  race  is  actk>n,  choice,  resolved  memory. 


Let  us  contradict  the  blasphemy,  and  help  to  will 
our  own  better  future  and  the  better  future  of 
the  worid — not  renounce  our  higher  gift  and  say, 
*  Let  us  be  as  if  we  were  not  among  the  popula- 
tions ;*  but  choose  our  full  heritage,  claim  the 
brotherhood  of  our  nation,  and  cany  into  it  a 
new  brotherhood  with  the  nations  of  the  Gentiles. 
The  Tision  is  there;  it  will  be  fulfilled.** 

With  the  last  sentence,  which  was  no  more 
than  a  loud  whisper,  Mordecai  let  his  chin  sink 
on  his  breast  and  his  eyelids  fall  No  one  spoke. 
It  was  not  the  first  time  that  he  had  insisted  on 
the  same  ideas,  but  he  was  seen  to-night  in  a  new 
phase.  The  quiet  tenacity  of  his  'ordinary  self 
differed  as  much  from  his  present  exaltation  of 
mood  as  a  man  in  private  talk,  giving  reasons  for 
a  revolution  of  which  no  sign  is  disoemible,  ^. 
f ers  from  one  who  feels  himself  an  agent  in  a  rev- 
olution begun.  The  dawn  of  fulfillment  brought 
to  his  hope  by  Deronda*s  presence  had  wrought 
Mordecai's  conception  into  a  state  of  impassioned 
conviction,  and  he  had  found  strength  m  his  ex- 
citement to  pour  forth  the  unlocked  floods  of 
emotive  argument,  with  a  sense  of  haste  as  at  a 
crisis  which  must  be  seized.  But  now  there  had 
come  with  the  quiescence  of  fatigue  a  sort  of 
thankful  wonder  that  he  had  spoken— a  contem- 
plation of  his  Kfe  as  a  journey  which  had  come 
at  last  to  this  bourne.  After  a  great  excitement, 
the  ebbing  strength  of  impulse  is  apt  to  leave  us 
in  this  aloofness  from  our  active  sell  And  in 
the  moments  after  Mordecai  had  sunk  his  head, 
his  mind  was  wandering  along  the  paths  of  his 
youth,  and  all  the  hopes  whl^  had  ended  in 
bringfaig  him  hither. 

Every  one  felt  that  the  talk  was  ended,  and  the 
tone  of  phlegmatic  discussion  made  unseasona- 
ble by  Mordecai*s  high-pitched  solemnity.  It  was 
as  if  they  had  come  together  to  hear  the  blowing 
of  the  thophaTy  and  had  nothing  to  do  now  but  to 
disperse.  The  movement  was  unusually  general, 
and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  the  room  was  empty 
of  all  except  Mordecai  and  Deronda.  ^Good- 
niffhts**  had  been  given  to  Mordecai,  but  it  was 
evident  he  had  not  heard  them,  for  he  remained 
rapt  and  motionless.  Deronda  would  not  dis- 
turb this  needful  rest,  but  waited  for  a  spon- 
taneous movement 


CHAPTER  XLUL 

"My  spirit  is  too  weak;  mortality 
Weighs  heavily  on  me  like  anwUliog  sleep, 
And  each  Imagined  pinnacle  and  steep 
or  godlike  hardship  tells  me  I  most  die 
Like  a  sick  eiglo  looking  at  the  sky." 

— KBAm 

AfTBR  a  few  minutes  the  unwonted  stillness  had 
penetrated  Mordecai*s  consciousness,  and  he  look- 
ed up  at  Deronda,  not  in  the  least  with  bewilder- 
ment and  surprise,  but  with  a  gase  firil  of  'Cepos- 
ing  satisfaction.  Deronda  rose  and  pkced  his 
dudr  nearer,  where  there  could  be  no  imagined 
need  for  raidng  the  voice.  Mordecai  f eh  the  ao- 
tion  as  a  patloit  feels  tiie  gentleness  that  eases 
his  pillow.  He  bepn  to  speak  in  a  low  tone,  as 
if  he  were  only  thmlung  articulately,  not  irfing 
to  reach  an  audience. 

**  In  the  doctrine  of  the  Cabala,  souls  are  boni 

again  and  again  in  new  bodies  till  they  are  perw 

fected  and  purified,  and  a  soul  liberated  from  a 

worn-out  body  may  join  the  f ellow-aonl  that  needs 
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it,  that  thej  may  be  perfected  together,  and  their 
earthly  work  aooompliahed.  Then  they  will  de- 
part from  the  mortal  region,  and  leare  place  for 
new  Bonla  to  be  bom  out  of  the  store  in  the  eter- 
nal bosom.  It  is  the  lingering  imperfection  of 
the  sools  already  bom  into  the  mortal  region  that 
hinders  the  bir&  of  new  souls  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Messianic  time:  thus  the  niind  has 
giren  shape  to  what  is  hidden^  as  the  shadow  of 
what  is  Imown,  and  has  spoken  truth,  though  it 
were  only  in  parable.  When  my  long-wandering 
soul  is  Uberated  from  this  weary  body,  it  wifi 
jom  yours,  and  its  work  will  be  perfected.'* 

Mordecai*s  pause  seemed  an  appeal  which  De- 
ronda's  feelings  would  not  let  lum  leaTe  unan- 
swered. He  tried  to  make  it  trathful;  but  for 
Mordecai*s  ear  it  was  ineyitably  filled  with  un^ 
spoken  meanmgs.    He  only  said, 

"  Every  thing  I  can  in  conscience  do  to  make 
your  life  effectiye  I  will  da** 

**  I  know  it,**  said  Mordecai,  in  the  tone  of  quiet 
certainty  which  dispenses  with  further  assurance. 
**  I  heaid  it  You  see  it  all— you  are  by  my  side 
on  the  mount  of  vision,  and  behold  the  paths  of 
fulfillment  which  others  deny.** 

He  was  silent  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  went 
on  meditatively: 

'*  You  will  take  up  my  life  where  it  was  broken. 
I  feel  myself  back  in  that  day  when  my  life  was 
broken.  The  bright  morning  sun  was  on  the  quay 
^t  was  at  Trieste— the  garments  of  men  from  aU 
nations  shone  like  jewels — ^the  boats  were  push- 
ing off — the  Qreek  vessel  that  would  land  us  at 
Beyrout  was  to  start  m  an  hour.  I  was  going 
with  a  merchant  as  his  clerk  and  companion.  I 
said,  I  shall  behold  the  lands  and  people  of  the 
East,  and  I  shall  speak  with  a  fuller  vision.  I 
breathed  then  as  you  do,  without  labor ;  I  had  the 
light  step  and  the  endurance  of  youth ;  I  could 
fast,  I  could  sleep  on  the  hard  ground.  I  had 
wedded  poverty,  and  I  loved  my  bride — ^f  or  pov- 
erty to  me  was  freedom.  My  heart  exulted  as  if 
it  had  been  the  heart  of  Moses  ben  Maimon,  strong 
with  the  strength  of  threescore  years,  and  know- 
ing the  work  that  was  to  fill  them.  It  was  the 
first  time  I  had  been  south :  the  soul  within  me 
felt  its  former  sun ;  and  standing  on  the  quay, 
where  the  ground  I  stood  on  seemeid  to  send  fortii 
light,  and  the  shadows  had  an  azure  glory  as  of 
spirits  become  visible,  I  Mt  myself  in  the  flood  of 
a  glorious  life,  wherein  mv  own  small  year.count> 
ed  existence  seemed  to  melt,  so  that  I  knew  it  not ; 
and  a  great  sob  arose  within  me  as  at  the  rush  of 
waters  that  were  too  strong  a  bliss.  So  I  stood 
there  awaiting  my  companion ;  and  I  saw  him  not 
till  he  said,  *  Ezn,  I  have  been  to  the  post,  and 
there  is  your  letter.*  ** 

'*  Sxra  r*  exclaimed  Deronda,  unable  to  contain 
himself. 

*'  EErn,"  repeated  Mordecai^  affirmativelj,  cn^ 
gTDBC^  in  memory.  *'  I  was  expecting  a  letter  ; 
for  I  wrote  continual ty  ta  my  mother.  And  that 
90^nd  of  my  name  was  like  the  touch  of  n  wand 
that  recalled  me  to  the  body  wherefrom  I  had 
been  rek'tt^cd  as  it  were  to  mingle  with  the  ftc^n 
of  buniULii  exlstcnc*^  free  from  the  prtiSj^ure  of  In- 
diTidual  bondage.  I  opened  the  letter-  and  the 
name  came  again  aa  a  cry  that  would  have  dis- 
turbed me  In  the  boeom  of  h^ven^  an  J  mnJe  me 
yearn  tti  reach  where  that  sorrow  was^ — *Eii% 
nij  son !' " 

Mordecai  paused  agaki,  hl^^  iLuagi  nation  arre^tr 


ed  by  the  grasp  of  that  long-passed  moment 
Deronda*s  mind  was  almost  br^ithlesaly  sospeiid- 
ed  on  what  was  coming.  A  strange  poaribility 
had  suddenly  presented  itsell  Mordecai*s  eyes 
were  cast  down  in  abstracted  contemplation,  aad 
in  a  few  moments  he  went  on : 

**She  was  a  mother  of  whom  it  might  have 
come— yea,  might  have  come  to  be  said,  *Her 
children  arise  up  and  call  her  blessed.*  In  her  I 
understood  the  meaning  of  that  Master  who,  per- 
ceivingthe  footsteps  of  his  mother,  rose  up  and 
said,  *The  majesty  of  the  Eternal  oometh  neart* 
And  that  letter  was  her  cry  from  the  depths  of  an- 
guish and  desolation— the  cry  of  a  mother  robbed 
of  her  little  one.  I  was  her  eldest  Death  had 
taken  four  babes,  one  after  the  other.  Then  came 
hite  my  little  siBter,  who  was  mors  thsn  all  the 
rest  the  desire  of  her  mother's  eyes ;  and  the  let- 
ter was  a  pierdngcry  to  me— '£sra,niy  son,  I  am 
robbed  of  her.  He  has  taken  her  away,  and  left 
disgrace  behind.  Thev  will  never  oome  again.' " 
— Here  Mordecai  lifted  his  eyes  suddenly,  mid  lib 
hand  on  Deronda's  arm,  and  said,  **  MUie  was  the 
lot  of  Israel  For  the  sin  of  the  father  mj  soul 
must  go  into  exile.  For  the  sin  of  the  father  tiie 
work  was  broken,  and  tlie  day  of  fulfillment  de- 
layed. She  who  bore  me  was  desolate,  ^^snaoed, 
destitute.  I  turned  back.  On  the  instant  I  tutt- 
ed— ^her  spbit,  and  the  spirit  of  her  fathers,  who 
had  worthy  Jewish  hearto,  moved  within  me,  and 
drew  me.  God,  in  whom  dwells  the  univeree, 
was  within  me  as  the  strength  of  obedienoe.  I 
turned  and  traveled  with  hardship— to  mge  the 
scant  money  which  she  wouki  need.  I  left  the 
sunshine,  and  traveled  into  f  reeling  cold.  In  the 
kst  stage  I  spent  a  night  in  exposure  to  oold  and 
snow.  And  that  was  the  b^imunf^  this  alow 
death." 

Mordecai  let  his  eyes  wander  again,  mad  re- 
moved his  hand.  Deronda  resolut^  repressed 
the  questions  which  urged  themselves  within  him. 
While  Mordecai  was  in  this  state  of  emotion,  no 
other  confidence  miftt  be  sought  than  wimt  eame 
spontaneously:  nay,  he  himfelf  fdt  a  Idadred 
emotion  whidi  made  him  dread  his  own  speedi 
as  too  momentous. 

''But  I  worked.  We  were  destitnte  every 
thing  had  been  seized.  And  she  was  ill:  tbe 
dutdi  of  anguish  was  too  strong  for  her,  aad 
wrought  with  some  lurking  disease.  At  times 
she  could  not  stand  for  the  beating  of  her  heAtt, 
and  the  images  in  her  brain  became  as  ehambem 
of  terror,  where  she  beheld  my  sister  reared  in 
evil  In  the  dead  of  ni^t  I  heard  her  crying  for 
her  child.  Then  I  rose,  and  we  stretdied  £irlh 
our  arms  together  and  prayed.  We  ponred  fotth 
our  sools  in  desire  that  Mirah  might  be  ddivered 
from  evil" 

**  Mirah  f"  Deronda  repeated,  wishing  to  Mn» 
hima*?lf  that  his  ears  had  not  b&r^  dtutited  b^  • 
forecfl^tLDg  imaginatioiu    ""^  Did  j'oq  aiy  Mirah  f  * 

*^  That  was  mr  little  sister's  n^me.     After  mm 
hi-d  prayi?d  for  her  my  mother  would  r»t  a  \ 
It  lasted  hardly  four  jeara^  and  m  tbe  i 
fore  she  died,  we  were  prajiiig  the  »ame  pnf 
I  aloud,  she  Hilently,     Her  ioal  w^nt  forth  «pQB 
its  winga.^* 

**  Have  you  never  iince  hoard  of  votif  aiat«r  f" 
said  Di'ronda,  aa  quietly  ad  be  eould. 

**  Kerer,  Never  hare  I  heard  wh«tlher  sti#  wm* 
delivered  aooordiug  to  our  pray^i^  I  know  tMtt^ 
I  kticrw  not.    Whoshftlls^wbinte|siinrm7^ 
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lief  The  poiMfKRUiwiU  of  the  wicked  to  stronff. 
It  potooned  mj  Ufe— it  to  tlowlj  ttiflhig  thto 
breath.  Death  ddiyered  mj  mother,  md  I  felt 
it  a  btoasednces  that  I  was  alone  in  the  winters 
<Mf  suffering,  fint  what  are  the  winters  now  f-^ 
they  are  far  off*' — here  Mordecai«gain  rested  hto 
hand  on  Deronda*s  arm,  and  looked  at  him  with 
that  joj  of  the  heotic  patient  whioh  pieroes  ns  to 
sadness  "  there  to  nothing  to  wail  in  the  wither- 
ing of  mj  bod  J.  Hie  work  will  be  the  better 
doQ&  Once  I  said,  the  wwk  of  thto  beginning  to 
mine,  I  am  bom  to  do  it  Well,  I  shall  do  it  I 
ahall  live  bi  700.    I  shall  live  in  700." 

Hto  grasp  had  become  convnlrive  in  its  force, 
and  Deranda,  agitated  as  he  had  never  been  be- 
fore-^ttae  certainty  that  thto  was  Mirah*s  brother 
■nfhwring  hto  own  strange  relation  to  Mordecai 
with  a  new  solemnity  and  toidemess— felt  hto 
strong  yoimg  heart  beating  faster  and  hto  Hps 
paUng.  He  shrank  from  ^»eeoh.  He  feared,  in 
Jfordbcai's  present  state  of  exaltation  (already 
an  alarming  strain  on  lito  feeble  frame)  to  ntter 
m  word  of  revelation  abont  Ifirah.  He  feared 
to  make  aa  answer  bdow  that  high  pitch  of  ex- 
pectation which  resembled  a  flash  from  a  djing 
fire,  making  watchcfs  fear  to  see  it  dying  the 
fMter.  Hto  dominant  impnlse  was  to  do  as  he 
had  enee  done  before:  he  laid  hto  firm  gentle 
band  on  the  hand  that  grasped  him.  Mordecai's, 
as  if  it  had  a  sool  of  its  own — for  he  was  not  dis- 
tinctly willing  to  dowhat  hedid-^retoxed  its  grasp, 
and  tamed  upward  under  Deronda^s.  As  the  two 
pabns  met  and  pressed  each  other,  Mordecai  re- 
covered some  sense  of  hto  sarroondings,  and  said, 

**Let  us  go  now.    I  can  not  talk  any  longer.** 

And  in  fact  they  parted  ai  Oohen*s  door  with- 
out  hairing  Jipoken  to  each  other  again — merely 
with  another  pressure  of  the  hands. 

Deronda  felt  a  weight  on  him  whidi  was  half 
joj,  half  anxiety.  The  joy  of  finding  fai  Ifirah's 
brother  a  nature  even  more  than  wwthy  of  that 
relatioa  to  her,  had  the  weifdit  of  soUnmity  and 
sadness :  the  reunion  of  brooier  and  sister  was  in 
reali^Mbe  first  stage  of  a  supreme  parting — like 
that  nrewell  kiss  which  resembles  greeting,  that 
last  glance  of  love  which  becomes  the  sharpest 
pang  of  sorrow.  Then  there  was  the  wei^^t  of 
aaxtoty  about  the  revetotlon  of  the  fact  on  both 
iides,  and  the  arrangements  it  would  be  desirable 
to  make  beforehand.  I  suppose  we  should  all 
have  felt  as  Deronda  cUd,  without  sinUng  into 
snobbishness  or  the  notion  that  the  primal  duties 
of  life  demand  a  morning  and  an  evening  suit,  that 
it  was  an  admissible  diesire  to  free  M&ah*s  first 
meeting  with  her  brother  from  all  jarring  outward 
eooditions.  Hto  own  sense  of  deliverance  from 
the  dreaded  rdatknship  of  the  other  Oohens,  not- 
withstanding their  good  nature,  made  him  resolve 
if  possibto  to  keep  them  in  the  background  for 
MItah,  until  her  acquaintance  with  them  would 
be  an  unmarred  rendering  of  gratitude  for  any 
kindness  they  had  shown  toward  her  brotiier. 
On  all  aooounts  he  wished  to  give  Mordecai  sur- 
ronndingi  not  only  more  suited  to  hto  frail  bodily 
condition,  but  lees  of  a  hinderanoe  to  easy  Inter- 
oourse,  even  apart  from  tiie  decisive  prospeet  of 
Mirah's  taking  up  her  abode  with  her  brother,  and 
tcndintf  him  mrougfa  the  precious  remnant  of  hto 
life.  In  the  heroic  drama,  mat  recognitions  are 
not  snoumbered  with  these  delaito ;  and  certainly 
Deronda  liad  as  reverential  an  interest  in  Mordecai 
mnd  Mirah  as  he  could  have  had  in  the  offspring 


of  Agamemnon ;  but  he  was  caring  for  destiides 
still  moring  in  the  dim  streets  of  our  earthly  life, 
not  yet  lifted  among  the  constellations,  and  his 
task  presented  itself  to  him  as  difficult  and  deli- 
cate, especially  in  persuading  Mordecai  to  change 
hto  abode  and  habits.  Cknceraing  Mirah*s  fed- 
iag  and  resolve  he  had  no  doubt:  there  would  be 
a  complete  union  of  sentiment  toward  the  depart- 
ed mother,  and  Mirah  would  understand  her  broth- 
er's greatness.  Yes,  greatness:  that  was  tiie  word 
whi<^  Deronda  now  deliberately  chose  to  signify 
the  impression  tiiat  Mordecai  made  on  him.  He 
said  to  himself,  perhaps  rathw  defiantiy  toward 
the  more  negative  spMt  within  him,  tiiat  thto 
man,  however  erratic  some  of  hto  interpretations 
might  be— thto  consumptive  Jewtoh  workman  in 
threadbare  clothing,  lodged  by  charity,  delivering 
himself  to  hearsis  who  took  hto  thoughts  without 
attaching  more  consequences  to  them  than  the 
Flemings  to  the  ethereal  chimes  ringing  above 
their  market-ptoces— had  the  diief  deu^ta  of 
greatness :  a  mind  consckmdv,  energetically  mov- 
ing with  the  larger  march  of  human  destinies,  but 
not  the  less  full  of  consdenee  and  tender  heart  for 
the  footsteps  that  tread  near  and  need  a  leaning- 
place  ;  capable  of  concdving  and  choosing  a  life's 
task  with  far-off  issues,  yet  capable  of  the  un- 
applauded  heroism  which  turns  off  the  road  of 
achievement  at  the  call  of  the  nearer  duty  whose 
effect  lies  withhi  the  beatings  ci  the  hearts  that 
are  dose  to  us,  as  the  hunger  of  the  unfledged 
bird  to  the  breast  of  its  parent 

Deronda  to-night  was  stirred  with  ^  filing 
tiiat  the  brief  remnant  of  thto  fervid  life  had  be- 
come hto  charge.  He  had  been  pecultorly  wrought 
on  by  what  he  had  seen  at  the  dub  of  the  friend- 
ly indifference  which  Mordecai  must  have  gone  on 
encountering.  Hto  own  experience  of  the  small 
room  that  ardor  can  make  for  itself  in  ordinary 
minds  had  had  the  effect  of  increasing  hto  re- 
serve ;  and  while  tolerance  was  the  easiest  atti- 
tude to  him,  there  was  another  bent  in  him  also 
capable  of  becoming  a  weakness  tiie  dtolike  to 
appear  exceptional  or  to  risk  an  ineffective  in- 
stotenee  on  hto  own  opinion.  But  such  caution 
appeared  contemptible  to  him  just  now,  when  he 
for  the  first  time  saw  hi  a  complete  picture  and 
felt  as  a  reali^  the  lives  that  bum  themselves 
out  in  solitary  enthusiasm:  martyrs  of  obscure 
circumstance,  exiled  In  the  rarity  of  thdr  own 
minds,  whose  ddiverances  in  other  ears  are  no 
more  than  a  long  passionate  soliloquy — unless 
perhaps  at  last,  when  they  are  nearing  the  invis- 
ible shores,  signs  of  recognition  and  fulfillment 
may  penetrate  the  cloud  of  loneUnees ;  or  perhaps 
it  may  be  with  them  as  with  the  dying  Copernicus 
made  to  touch  the  first  printed  copy  of  hto  book 
when  the  sense  of  touch  was  gone,  seeing  it  only 
as  a  dim  object  through  the  deepening  dusk. 

Deronda  had  been  brought  near  to  one  of  those 
spiritual  exiles,  and  it  was  in  hto  nature  to  feel  the 
rdation  as  a  strong  daim,  nay,  to  feel  hto  Ima^- 
natton  moving  without  repugmmce  to  the  direc- 
tion of  Mordecai*s  desives.  With  all  hto  totent 
objection  to  schemes  only  defiidte  in  thdr  gener- 
ality and  nebulous  in  detdl,  in  the  pdse  of  hto 
sentiments  he  f  dt  at  one  with  thto  man  who  had 
made  a  visionary  selection  of  him :  the  Hnes  of 
iriiat  may  be  called  thdr  emotkmal  theory  touched. 
He  had  not  the  Jewtoh  consdousness,  but  he  had 
a  yearning,  grown  the  stronger  for  the  denial 
which  had  been  hto  grievance,  after  the  obligation 
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of  ayowed  filial  and  social  ties.  His  feeling  was 
read  J  for  difficult  obedience.  In  this  wa  j  it  came 
that  he  set  about  his  new  task  ungrodgingl j ;  and 
again  he  Uioo^t  of  Mrs.  Meyrick  as  his  chief 
helper.  To  her  first  he  must  make  known  the  dis- 
coreiy  of  Mirah*s  brother,  and  with  her  he  must 
consiUt  on  all  preliminaries  of  bringing  the  mutu- 
ally lost  together.  Happily  the  best  quarter  for 
a  consumptiye  patient  did  not  lie  too  far  off  the 
small  house  at  Chelsea,  and  the  first  office  Deion- 
da  had  to  perform  for  this  Hebrew  prophet  who 
claimed  him  as  a  spiritual  inheritor  was  to  get 
liim  a  healthy  lodging.  Such  is  the  irony  of  earth- 
ly mixtures,  that  the  heroes  haye  not  always  had 
carpets  and  tea-cups  of  their  own;  and,  seen 
through  the  open  window  by  the  mackerel  yend- 
or,  may  haye  been  inyited  with  some  hopefulness 
to  pay  three  hundred  per  cent  in  the  form  of  four- 
pence.  Howerer,  Dcmmda^s  mind  was  busy  with 
a  prospectiye  arrangement  for  giying  a  furnished 
lodging  some  faint  likeness  to  a  re&ied  home  by 
dismantling  his  own  chambers  of  his  best  old 
books  in  yellum,  his  easiest  chidr,  and  the  bass- 
reliefs  of  Milton  and  Dante. 

But  was  not  Mirah  to  be  there?  What  furni- 
ture can  giye  sudi  finish  to  a  room  as  a  tender 
woman^s  face  f  and  is  there  any  harmony  of  tints 
that  has  such  stirrings  of  ddight  as  Uie  sweet 
modulattons  of  her  yoioe  ?  Here  is  one  eood,  at 
least,  thought  Deronda,  that  oomes  to  Mordecai 
from  his  haying  fixed  his  imagination  on  me.  He 
has  recoyered  a  perfect  sister,  whose  affection  is 
waiting  fo|r  him. 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Fairy  folk  a-llttening 

Hear  the  seed  •proot  in  the. spring, 

And  for  mnstc  to  their  dance 

Hear  the  bedee-r«w8  wake  from  trance, 

Sap  that  treonbles  Into  bnds 

Sending  little  rhythmic  floods 

Of  fairy  sound  in  fairy  ears. 

Thus  all  beanty  that  appear* 

Has  birth  as  aonnd  to  finer  sense 

And  lighte>^«lad  inteUigence. 

AMD  Gwendolen?  She  was  thinking  of  De- 
ronda much  more  than  he  was  thinking  of  her — 
often  wondering  what  were  his  ideas  ^  about 
things,"  and  how  his  life  was  occupied.  But  a 
lap-dog  would  be  necessarily  at  a  loss  in  framing 
to  itscSf  the  motiyes  and  adyentures  of  do^^iooa 
at  large;  and  it  was  as  far  from  Gwendolen's 
ooneeption  that  Deronda's  life  couM  be  deter- 
mined  by  the  historical  destiny  of  the  Jews  as 
that  he  could  rise  into  the  air  on  a  brasen  horse, 
and  so  yanish  from  her  horizon  in  the  form  of  a 
twinkling  star. 

With  all  the  sense  of  inferiority  that  had  been 
forced  upon  her,  it  was  ineyitaUe  that  she  should 
imagine  a  larger  place  for  herself  in  his  thoughts 
than  she  actually  possMsed.  They  must  be  rath- 
er old  and  wise  persons  who  are  not  apt  to  see 
their  own  anxiety  or  elation  about  themselyes  re- 
fiected  in  other  minds ;  and  Gwendolen,  with  her 
youth  and  inward  solitude,  may  be  excused  for 
dwelling  on  signs  of  special  interest  in  her  shown 
by  the  one  person  who  had  impressed  her  with 
the  feeling  of  submission,  and  for  mistaking  the 
color  and  proportioQ  of  tiiose  signs  in  the  mind 
of  Deronda. 

Meanwhile,  what  would  he  tdl  her  that  she 
ought  to  do  ?    "  He  said  I  must  get  more  inter- 


est in  others,  and  more  knowledge,  and  that  I 
must  care  about  the  best  things ;  but  how  am  I 
to  b^;hi?'*  She  wondered  what  books  he  would 
tell  her  to  take  up  to  her  own  room,  and  recalled 
the  famous  writers  that  the  had  dther  not  look- 
ed into  or  had  found  the  most  unreadable,  with  a 
half-smiling  wish  that  she  could  mischleyoaslT 
ask  Deronda  if  they  were  not  the  books  caBed 
^  medicine  for  the  mind.*'  Then  she  repented  e£ 
her  sauciness,  and  when  she  was  safe  from  ob- 
seryation,  carried  up  a  miscellaneous  selec^oa — 
Descartes,  Bacon,  Locke,  Butler,  Burke,  Gviaot 
— ^knowing,  as  a  cleyer  young  lady  of  educataoo, 
that  these  authors  were  ornaments  of  mankind, 
feeling  sure  that  Deronda  had  read  them,  and 
hophig  that  by  dipping  into  them  all  in  soeect- 
Bico,  with  her  rajM  understanding  she  might  get 
a  point  of  ^ew  nearer  to  his  leycl 

But  it  was  a8t<mishfaig  how  little^  time  she 
found  for  these  yast  mental  excnrsians.  Ooa- 
stantly  she  had  to  be  on  the  scene  as  Mrs.  Grand- 
court,  and  to  feel  herself  watched  in  that  part  by 
the  exacthig  eyes  of  a  husband  who  had  found  a 
motiye  to  exercise  hb  tenacity—that  of  makte 
hto  marriage  answer  all  the  ends  he  choae,  aai 
with  the  more  completeness  the  more  he  dis- 
cerned any  opposing  will  in  her.  And  she  her- 
self, whateyer  rebelhon  might  be  gomg  on  wittua 
her,  could  not  haye  made  up  her  mind  to  faOnra 
in  her  representation.  No  feeling  had  yet  reeon- 
ciled  her  for  a  moment  to  any  act,  wocxl,  or  look 
that  would  be  a  confession  to  the  world;  and 
what  she  most  dreaded  in  herself  was  any  yiolent 
impulse  that  would  make  an  inyohintaiy  oonfos- 
sion:  it  was  the  will  to  be  silent  in  ewtry  otiier 
direction  that  had  thrown  the  more  impetooaity 
into  her  confidenoes  toward  Deronda,  to  whom 
her  thought  oonstantly  turned  as  a  help  against 
herself.  Her  riding,  her  hunting,  her  yiaifing 
and  receiybig  ci  yisits,  were  all  performed  in  a 
spirit  of  acUeyement  which  serred  instead  of 
aeet  and  young  gladness,  so  that  all  rowd  Dip- 
low,  in  those  weeks  of  the  New  Year,  Mn. 
Grandcourt  was  regarded  as  wearing  her  Jionofi 
with  triumph. 

"She  disguises  it  under  an  air  of  takfaig  fiwtsj 
thing  as  a  matter  of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Airow- 
point  **  A  stranger  might  suppose  that  ahe  had 
condescended  rather  than  risen.  I  always  no- 
ticed that  douUeness  hi  her." 

To  her  mother  most  of  all  Gwendolen  was  bent 
on  acting  complete  satisfaction,  and  poor  Mn. 
Dayilow  was  so  far  deoeiyed  that  ahe  took  the 
unexpected  distance  at  which  she  was  kept,  in 
q>ite  of  what  she  foH  to  be  Grandcourt's  hand- 
some beliayior  in  proriding  for  her,  as  a  oon- 
paratiye  indifference  in  her  daughter,  now  that 
marriage  had  created  new  interests.  To  be 
fetched  to  lunch  and  then  to  dinner  along  with 
the  Cbscoignea,  to  be  driyen  back  soon  after 
breakfut  the  next  morning,  and  to  haye  brief 
caUs  from  Gwendolen  in  which  her  husband 
waited  for  her  outskle  either  on  hora^Mwk  or  sit- 
ting  in  the  carriage,  waa  all  the  interooorae  al- 
lowed to  the  mother. 

The  tnitii  was,  that  the  second  time  Gwendo- 
len proposed  to  Inyite  her  mother  witii  Mr.  aad 
Mrs.  Gaseoigne,  Grandeourt  had  at  first  been  s- 
lent,  and  then  drawled,  **We  oan^t  be  iiaying 
thorn  ptopU  always.  €kiscoigne  taUu  too  wxuAl. 
Country  clergy  are  always  bores — ^with  their  oon- 
f ounded  fuss  about  eyei^  thhig  " 
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That  speech  was  full  of  foreboding  for  Gwen- 
dolen.  To  hare  her  mother  cksied  under  **  tboee 
people*'  was  enough  to  confirm  the  preyioas  dread 
of  bringing  her  too  near.  Still,  she  could  not  giro 
the  true  reasons— die  could  not  say  to  her  mower, 
**  Mr.  Grandoourt  wants  to  reeogniae  jou  as  little 
as  possible;  and  besides,  it  is  better  jon  should 
not  see  much  of  my  married  life,  else  you  might 
find  out  that  I  aiti  miserable."  So  she  waired  as 
lightly  as  she  could  erery  allusion  to  the  sul^ect ; 
and  when  Mrs.  Darilow  again  hinted  the  possibil- 
ity of  her  having  a  house  ck)se  to  Ryelaods,  Gwen- 
dolen said,  **  It  would  not  be  so  nice  for  you  as 
being  near  the  Rectory  here,  mamma.  We  shall 
perhaps  be  rerj  little  at  RyeUmds.  Tou  would 
nnss  my  aunt  and  uncle." 

And  all  the  while  this  contemptuous  veto  of 
her  husband's  on  any  intimacy  with  her  fomily, 
makmg  her  proudly  shrink  from  giving  them 
tibe  aspect  of  trouMesome  pensioners,  was  rous- 
ing more  inward  inclination  toward  them.  She 
had  never  -felt  so  kindly  toward  her  unde^  so 
much  disposed  to  look  back  on  his  cheerful,  com- 
placent activity  and  spirit  of  kind  management, 
even  when  mistaken,  as  more  of  a  comfort  than 
tlie  neutral  loftiness  which  was  every  day  ohil&ig 
her.  And  here,  perhaps,  she  was  unconsciously 
fining  some  of  that  mental  enlargement  which 
it  wacuhard  to  get  fnnn  her  occasional  dashes  into 
dilBealt  aotiMMs,  who,  instead  of  blending  them- 
selves  with  her  daily  agitations,  required  her  to 
dismiss  them. 

It  was  a  deUglitfnl  surprise  one  day  when  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gascoigne  were  at  Oifendene  to  see 
Gwendolen  ride  up  without  her  husband — ^with 
the  groom  only.  All,  indudlng  the  four  girls  and 
MfaM  Merry,  seated  in  the  dinmg-roera  at  loach, 
eoold  see  the  welcome  approach ;  and  even  the 
cider  ones  were  not  without  something  of  Isabel's 
romantie  sense  that  the  beautiful  s&ter  on  the 
splendid  chestnut,  which  heki  its  head  as  if  proud 
to  bear  lier,  was  a  sort  of  Harriet  Byron  or  Miss 
Wardour  re^^i^iearing  out  of  her  **  hi^^nees  ever 
■fler.^ 

Her  uncle  went  to  the  door  to  give  her  his 
liand,  and  she  sprang  from  her  horse  with  an  air 
of  alacrity  which  might  well  encourage  that  no- 
tion of  guaranteed  happiness;  for  Gwendolen 
was  particularly  bent  to-day  on  setting  her  moth- 
er's heart  at  rest,  and  her  unusual  sense  of  free- 
dom in  being  able  to  make  this  visit  alone  enabled 
her  to  bear  up  under  the  pressure  of  painful  facts 
which  were  orging  themselves  anew.  The  seven 
funiiy  kisses  were  not  so  tiresonie  as  th^  used 
lobe. 

^  Mr.  Grandoourt  is  gone  out,  so  I  determined 
to  fill  up  the  time  by  coming  to  you,  mamma," 
said  Gwendolen,  as  she  Uld  down  her  hat  and 
seated  herself  next  to  her  mother ;  and  then,  k)ok- 
lag  at  her  with  a  playfully  monitory  air,  ^  That  is 
a  punishment  to  you  for  not  wearing  better  lace 
on  your  head.  Toa  didn't  think  I  should  come 
and  detect  you— you  dreadMly  careless-about- 
yourself  mamma  I"  She  gave  a  caressing  toooh 
to  tlie  dear  head. 

**  Scold  me,  dear."  said  Mrs.  Davik>w,  her  deli- 
eate  worn  face  flushed  with  delight  *' But  I  wish 
time  were  something  you  could  eat  after  your  ride 
to<  these  scimps.  Let  Jocosa  make  you 
*    I  in  your  old  way.  Tou  used  to 


immedbitely  rose  and  went  out, 


though  Gwendolen  said, "  Oh  no,  a  piece  of  bread, 
or  one  of  those  hard  biscuits.  I  can't  think  about 
eating.    I  am  come  to  say  good-by." 

**  What!  going  to  Ryehmds  agidn?"  sdd  Mr. 
Gascoigne. 

**  No ;  we  are  going  to  town,"  said  Gwendolen, 
beginning  to  break  up  a  piece  of  bread,  but  put- 
ting no  morsel  into  her  mouth. 

"  It  is  rather  early  to  go  to  town,"  said  Mrs.  Gas- 
coigne, ^  and  Mr.  Grandoourt  not  in  Parliament." 

*' Oh,  there  is  only  one  more  day's  hunting  to 
be  had,  and  Henleigh  has  some  business  in  town 
with  lawyers,  I  think,"  said  Gwendolen.  **I  am 
very  glad.    I  shall  like  to  go  to  town." 

^  You  will  see  your  house  in  Grosvenor  Square," 
said  Mrs.  Davilow.  She  and  tlie  girls  were  de- 
vouring with  their  eyes  every  movement  of  their 
goddess,  soon  to  vaidsh. 

**  Yes,"  said  Gwendolen,  in  a  tone  of  assent  to 
the  taiterest  <^  that  expeotatkm.  ^  And  there  is 
so  mudi  to  be  seen  and  done  in  town." 

*'I  wish,  my  dear  Gwendolen,"  said  Mr.  Gas- 
coigne, in  a  tone  of  cordial  advice,  **that  you 
would  use  your  influence  with  Mr.  Grandoourt  to 
induce  him  to  enter  Parliament  A  man  of  his 
position  should  make  his  weight  felt  in  poKtics. 
The  best  judges  are  confident  that  the  Ministry 
will  have  to  appeal  to  the  oountry  on  this  ques- 
tion of  further  Reform,  and  Mr.  Grandoourt  should 
be  ready  for  the  opportunity.  I  am  not  quite  sure 
tliat  his  opiidons  and  mine  accord  entirely ;  I  have 
not  heard  him  express  himself  very  fully.  But  I 
don't  look  at  the  matter  from  that  pdnt  of  view. 
I  am  thinking  of  your  husband's  standing  in  the 
oountiy.  And  he  is  now  come  to  tliat  stage  of 
life  when  a  man  like  him  shouki  enter  into  pub- 
lic affairs.  A  wife  has  great  influence  with  her 
husband.    Use  yours  in  Siat  direction,  my  dear." 

The  Rector  felt  that  he  was  acquitting  himself 
of  a  duty  here,  and  giving  something  like  the  as- 
pect of  a  public  benSst  to  his  niece's  match.  To 
Gwendolen  the  whole  speech  had  the  flavor  of 
bitter  comedy.  If  she  had  been  meny,  she  must 
have  laughed  at  her  uncle's  explanation  to  her 
that  he  had  not  heard  Grandconrt  express  him- 
self very  fully  on  p<^ticB.  And  the  nife's  great 
influence  1  .  General  maxims  about  husbands  and 
wives  seemed  now  of  a  precarious  usefulness. 
Gwendolen  herself  had  once  believed  in  her  fu- 
ture inflnenoe  as  an  omnipotence  in  managing— 
slie  did  not  know  exactly  what  But  her  chief 
concern  at  present  was  to  give  an  answer  that 
would  be  felt  appropriate. 

^I  should  be  very  glad,  unde.  But  I  thhik 
Mr.  Grandoourt  would  not  like  the  trouble  of  an 
election— at  least,  unless  it  could  be  without  his 
making  speeches.  I  thought  candidates  always 
made  speeches." 

^  Not  necessarily— to  any  great  extent,"  said 
Mr.  €kMcoigne.  -^  A  man  of  position  and  wdght 
can  get  on  without  much  of  it  A  county  mem- 
ber need  have  very  littie  trouble  in  that  way,  and 
both  out  of  the  House  and  in  it  is  liked  the  bet- 
ter for  not  being  a  speechifier.  Tell  Mr.  Grand- 
oourt that  I  say  sa" 

**  Here  comes  Jocosa  with  my  chocolate  after 
all,"  said  Gwendolen,  escaping  from  a  promisj  to 
give  infbnnation  that  would  certainly  hive  been 
received  in  a  way  inconceivable  to  the  good  Rec- 
tor, who,  pushing  his  diair  a  little  aside  from  the 
table  and  crossing  his  leg,  looked  as  well  as  felt 
lilce  a  worthy  specimen  of  a  dergvp^  and 
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istrate  giving  experienced  advice.  Mr.  Gkiseoigne 
bad  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Orandcourt  was  a 
proud  man,  but  his  own  self-lore,  calmed  through 
life  bj  the  oonsoiousneas  of  his  general  value  and 
personal  advantages,  was  not  irritable  enough  to 
prevent  him  from  hoping  the  best  about  his 
niece*8  husband  because  her  uncle  was  kept  rath- 
er haughtily  at  a  distance.  A  certain  aloofness 
must  be  allowed  to  the  representative  of  an  old 
family ;  you  would  not  expect  him  to  be  on  inti- 
mate terms  even  with  abstractionB.  But  Mrs. 
Gascoigne  was  less  dispassionate  on  her  husband's 
account,  and  felt  Grandcourt's  haughtiness  as 
something  a  little  blamable  m  Gwendolen. 

"  Your  uncle  and  Anna  will  very  likely  be  in 
town  about  Easter,"  she  said,  with  a  vague  sense 
of  expressing  a  slight  discontent  **I>ear  Rex 
hopes  to  come  out  with  honors  and  a  fellowship, 
and  he  wants  his  father  and  Anna  to  meet  him 
in  London,  that  they  may  be  jolly  together,  as  he 
says.  I  shouldnH  wonder  if  Lord  Brackenshaw 
invited  them,  he  has  been  so  veiy  kind  since  he 
came  back  to  the  Castle." 

«<I  hope  my  unde  will  bring  Anna  to  stay  in 
Grosvenor  Square,"  said  Gwendolen,  risking  her- 
self so  far,  for  the  sake  of  the  present  moment^ 
but  in  reality  wishing  thai  she  might  never  be 
obliged  to  luring  any  of  her  family  near  Gktmd- 
court  again.  **  I  am  very  glad  of  Rex's  good  for- 
tune." 

**  We  must  not  be  premature,  and  rejoice  too 
much  beforehand,"  said  the  Rector,  to  whom  this 
topic  was  the  hairiest  in  the  world,  and  altogeth- 
er allowable,  now  that  the  issue  of  that  little  af- 
fair about  Gwendolen  bad  been  so  satisfactory. 
"Not  but  that  I  am  in  correspondence  with  im- 
partial jiidges,  who  have  ^e  highest  hopes  about 
my  son,  as  a  singularly  clear-headed  young  man. 
And  of  his  excdOent  disposition  and  principle  I 
have  had  the  best  evidence." 

"  We  shall  have  him  a  great  lawyer  some  time," 
said  Mrs.  Gascoigne. 

**  How  very  nice  1"  said  Gwendolen,  with  a  con- 
cealed skepticism  as  to  niceness  in  general  which 
made  the  word  quite  applicable  to  kwyers. 

«' Talking  of  Lord  Braok^ishaw's  kindness," 
said  Mrs.  Davikiw,  **you  don't  know  how  delight- 
ful he  has  been,  Gwendolen.  He  has  begged  me 
to  consider  myself  his  guest  in  thk  house  till  I 
can  get  another  that  I  like— he  did  it  in  the  most 
graceful  way.  But  now  a  house  has  turned  up. 
Old  Mr.  Jodson  is  dead,  and  we  con  have  his 
housa  It  is  just  what  I  want ;  small,  but  wiUi 
nothing  hideous  to  make  you  miserable  thinking 
about  it.  And  it  is  only  a  mile  from  the  Rectory. 
You  remember  the  low  white  house  neariy  hid- 
den by  the  trees,  as  we  turn  up  the  lane  to  the 
church  r 

**YeB,  but  jou  have  no  funiiturei  poor  to3iii- 
ma,"  smd  Gwendolea,  in  a  melaaeboly  tone, 

''  Ohj  I  am  iadng  money  for  that.  You  know 
who  has  made  me  mther  rich^  dear,"  eaid  Mra. 
Davilow^  laying  her  hnnd  on  Gwtsndolen'ft,  "  And 
Jocosa  really  makes  so  Utile  do  fgr  houa«keeping 
—it  18  quite  wonderful." 

"  Oh,  plcafie  let  roe  go  up  stairs  with  you  aud 
armnge  my  bat,  mamma^^'  aaid  Ow'eadoleQ,  sud- 
denly iiUttinf;  up  h&T  ho^tid  to  her  hatr,  and  per> 
haps  creating  a  de^^irtsi  iit!*aniit];^(.'rytiit.  lier 
he^rt  wsvfl  e welling,  und  ^he  ^hb  rxiiidy  to  cry, 
H^r  ni^thi!!r  nttait  have  btH.^n  i^iorse  u^  if  it  had 
not  betn  for  Grandcourt^     "  I  suppose  1  shaU 


never  see  all  this  again,"  said  Gwendolen^  look- 
ing round  her  as  they  entered  the  black  and  yel- 
low bedroom,  and  then  throwing  herself  into  a 
chair  in  front  of  the  glass  with  a  little  groan  as 
of  bodily  latigue.  In  the  resolve  not  to  ciy  she 
had  become  very  pale. 

"  You  are  not  well,  dear  ?"  said  Mrs.  Davik>w. 

"  No ;  that  chocolate  has  made  me  sick,"  said 
Gwendolen,  putting  up  her  hand  to  be  taken. 

**I  should  be  aUowed  to  come  to  you  if  jou 
were  ill,  darling,"  said  Mrs.  Davilow,  rather  timid- 
ly, as  she  pressed  the  hand  to  her  bosom.  Some- 
thing had  made  her  sure  to-day  that  her  ehild 
loved  her — ^needed  her  as  nuidi  as  ever. 

**  Oh  yes,"  said  Gwendolen,  leaning  her  head 
against  her  mother,  Uiough  speaking  as  lightly  mB 
she  could.  **  But  you  know  I  never  am  ill  I  am 
as  strong  as  possible;  and  you  must  not  take  to 
fretting  about  me,  but  make  yourself  as  happy  as 
you  can  with  the  girls.  They  are  better  cfaiidreD 
to  you  than  I  have  beoi,  you  know."  She  tnmed 
up  her  face  with  a  smile. 

**  You  have  always  been  good,  my  darUng.  I 
remember  nothing  else." 

"  Why,  what  did  I  ever  do  that  was  good  to 
you,  except  marry  Mr.  Qrandooort?"  saki  Gwan- 
dolen,  starting  up  with  a  desperate  resolve  to  be 
playful,  and  keep  no  more  on  the  perilous  edge 
of  agitation.  **  And  I  should  not  have  done  thai 
unless  it  had  pleased  myself."  She  tossed  up 
her  chin,  and  reached  her  hat 

"  God  forbid,  child !  I  would  not  have  bad  joa 
marry  for  ray  sake.  Your  happiness  by  itself  is 
half  mine." 

^Very  well,"  sidd  Gwendolen,  arranging  her 
hat  fastidiously,  *'  then  you  wiU  please  to  consid- 
er that  you  are  half  happy,  which  is  more  than  I 
am  used  to  seeing  you."  With  the  last  words 
she  again  turned  with  her  old  playful  smUe  to 
her  n^er.  **■  Now  I  am  ready;  but  oh,  mamma, 
Mr.  Grandoourt  gives  me  a  quantity  of  raoQey, 
and  expects  me  to  spend  it,  and  I  can't  spend  it; 
and  you  know  I  can*t  bear  oharitv  children  and 
all  that ;  and  here  are  thirty  pounds.  1  wish  the 
girls  would  spend  it  for  me  on  little  things  for 
Siemselves  when  you  go  to  the  new  house.  TeU 
them  so."  Gwendok»  put  the  notes  into  her 
nM>ther's  hand  and  locked  away  hastily,  moving 
toward  the  door. 

''God  bless  you,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  DavUow.  '•li 
will  please  th^  so  that  you  should  have  thought 
of  iKem  in  partioukr."        • 

**  Oh,  they  are  troublesome  things ;  but  they 
don't  trouble  me  now,"  said  Gwendolen,  tufning 
and  nodding  playfully.  She  hardly  understood 
her  own  feeling  in  this  act  toward  her  sisteffs,  but 
at  any  rate  she  did  not  wish  it  to  be  taken  as  any 
thing  serious.  She  was  (^  to  have  got  out  of 
the  lH'<lroom  without  Bhowlng  more  signs  of  «iiKi^ 
tiou,  and  she  went  through  the  re^t  uf  her  vkit 
and  all  the  good-bys  with  a  quiet  propria  that 
made  her  say  to  herself  Barcastically  as  «he  roite 
away,  "  I  tlunk  I  am  making  «  very  gtMid  Mra. 
Gtandeourt.*^ 

She  bidievi'd  that  bor  huabimd  was  gottt  Itt 
Gademere  that  day— had  !nft'rn><l  thia,  «i  tlMbid 
long  ago  Inferred  who  n  eie  the  huastett  of  wtttt 
he  bod  described  aa  "^  n  dog^hutfib  of  A  pkre  ia  m 
bbkk  couTUri' ;''  and  the  stivige  moMe^^  i^A^ 
ing  witlun  ber  hiui  had  tb«  ehati«l$rilitf«  tff «ct  of 
ti€n«JLUg  bcr  U)  Offendene  with  a  ti^liSie4  rwl«» 
—a  f ami  of  exciti'mtjal  wMei  imt  Mife  l9  bir» 
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She  wondered  at  her  own  oontradiotimiB.  Why 
Bhonkl  she  feel  H  bitter  to  her  that  Grandcourt 
showed  oonoem  for  the  beings  on  whose  aoconnt 
she  herself  was  undergoing  remorse?  Had  she 
not  before  her  marriaoe  inwardly  determined  to 
speak  and  act  on  their  bdialf  ? — and  since  he 
had  lately  implied  that  he  wanted  to  be  in  town 
because  he  was  making  arrangements  about  his 
will,  she  ought  to  haTe  been  glad  of  any  sign  that 
he  kept  a  consdeooe  awake  toward  those  at  Gads- 
mere;  and  yet,  now  that  she  was  a  wife,  the  sense 
that  Grandoourt  was  gone  to  Gadamere  was  like 
red  heat  near  a  bum.  She  had  brought  on  her- 
self this  indignity  bk  her  own  eyes — ^this  humilia- 
tion of  being  doomed  to  a  terrified  silence  lest  her 
husband  should  discover  with  what  sort  of  con- 
Bflionsneas  she  had  married  him ;  and,  as  she  had 
said  to  Deronda,  she**mnst  go  on.*'  After  the 
intensest  moments  of  secret  hatred  toward  this 
husband  who  from  the  very  first  had  cowed  her, 
there  always  came  back  the  spiritual  pressure 
which  made  submission  inevitable.  There  was 
no  effort  at  freedom  that  would  not  bring  fresh 
and  worse  humiliation.  Gwendolen  could  dare 
nothing  except  in  impulsive  action — ^least  of  all 
could  &e  dare  premeditatedly  a  vague  future  in 
which  the  only  certain  condition  was  indignity. 
In  spite  of  remorse,  it  still  seemed  the  worst  result 
of  her  marria|;e  that  she  should  in  any  way  make 
a  spectacle  of  herself ;  and  her  humiliation  was 
lif^tened  by  her  thinking  that  only  Mrs.  Glasher 
was  aware  of  the  fact  which  caused  it.  For 
Gwendolen  had  never  referred  the  interview  at 
the  Whispering  Stones  to  Lush's  agracy ;  her  dis- 
position to  vague  terror  investing  with  shadowy 
oianipTOsence  any  threat  of  faml  power  over  her, 
and  so  hindering  her  from  imagming  plans  and 
^htf^iM>^«  by  which  news  had  l^en  conveyed  to 
the  woman  who  had  the  poisoning  skill  of  a  sor- 
ceress. To  Gwendolen's  mind  the  secret  lay  with 
Mrs.  Glasher,  and  there  were  words  in  the  hor- 
rible letter  which  hnnUed  that  Mrs.  GUsher  woukl 
dread  disclosure  to  tne  husband,  as  much  as  the 
usurping  Mrs.  Grandcourt. 

Something  dse,  too,  she  thought  of  as  more  of 
a  se«et  from  her  husband  than  it  really  was — 
namely,  that  suppressed  struggle  of  desperate  re- 
bellioa  which  she  hovelf  dreaded.  Grandcourt 
could  not,  indeed,  fully  imagine  how  things  affect- 
ed Gwendolen:  he  had  no  imagination  of  any 
thing  in  her  but  what  affected  the  mtification 
of  us  own  will ;  but  on  this  point  he  had  the 
senilbili^  which  seems  Mice  divination.  What 
we  see  exclusively  we  are  apt  to  see  with  some 
mistake  of  proportions :  and  Grandoourt  was  not 
likely  to  be  faifaOible  in  his  Judgments  concening 
this  wife  who  was  governed  by  many  shadowy 
powers,  to  him  non-existent  He  magnified  her 
mwmrd  resistance,  but  that  did  not  lessen  his  sat- 
isftustion  in  the  mastery  of  it. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

Bthold  my  lady's  carriage  stop  the  way. 
With  powdered  lackey  and  with  champing  bey : 
She  sweeps  the  mattiBg,  treads  the  crimson  stair, 
Her  arduous  fnnctica  solely  **  to  be  there." 
Uke  Stilns  tMug  o'er  the  sUeot  ses, 
She  hidee  bar  heart  in  lustre  k>f  tily. 

So  Uie  Grandcourts  were  in  Grosvenor  Square 
in  tioie  to  receive  a  card  for  the  musical  party  at 
Lady  MalUnger^s,  there  befaig  reasons  of  bosmess 


which  made  Sir  Hugo'  know  beforehand  that  his 
ill4)eloved  nephew  was  condng  up.  It  was  only 
the  tiiird  evening  after  their  arrival,  and  Gwen- 
dolen made  rather  an  absent-minded  acquaint- 
ance with  her  new  ceilings  and  furniture,  preoc- 
cupied with  the  certamty  that  she  was  going  to 
speak  to  Deronda  again,  and  also  to  see  the  Miss 
Lapidoth  who  had  gone  through  so  mu^  and 
was  ^capable  of  submitting  to  any  thing  in  the 
form  of  duty."  For  Gwendolen  had  remembered 
neariy  every  word  that  Deronda  had  said  about 
Mirah.  and  especially  that  phrase,  which  she  re- 
peated  to  henelf  Mtteriy,  having  an  ill-deflned 
consciousness  that  her  own  submisBion  was  some- 
thing very  different  She  would  have  been  obUffed 
to  allow,  if  any  one  had  said  it  to  her,  that  what 
she  submitted  to  could  not  take  the  shape  of 
duty,  but  was  submission  to  a  yoke  drawn  on  her 
by  an  action  she  was  ashamed  of,  and  worn  with 
a  strength  of  selfish  motives  that  loft  no  weight 
for  duty  to  carry. 

The  drawing-rooms  in  Park  Lane,  all  white, 
gold,  and  pale  crimson,  were  agreeably  furnished, 
and  not  crowded  with  guests  before  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gffandoouti  entered ;  end  more  than  half  an  hour 
of  instrumental  music  was  being  followed  by  an 
interval  of  movement  and  chat  Klesmer  was 
there  with  his  wife,  and  in  his  generous  hiterest 
for  Mirah  he  proposed  to  accompany  her  singing 
of  Leo's  *«  0  patria  mU;'  whidi  he  had  before 
recommended  her  to  choose,  as  more  distinctive 
of  her  than  better-known  music.  He  was  already 
at  the  piano,  and  Mhrah  was  standing  there  con- 
q>icuously,  when  Gwenddai,  magnificent  in  her 
pale  green  velvet  and  poisoned  diamonds,  was 
ushered  to  a  seat  of  honor  wdl  in  view  of  them. 
With  her  long  sight  and  self-command,  she  had 
the  rare  power  of  quickly  distinguishing  persons 
and  objects  on  entering  a  full  room,  and  while 
turning  her  glance  toward  Mirah,  she  did  not 
neglect  to  exchange  a  bow  and  smile  with  Kles- 
mer as  she  passed.  The  smile  seemed  to  each  a 
lightning  flash  back  on  that  morning  when  it 
had  been  her  ambition  to  stand  as  tiie  ^littie 
Jewess"  was  standing,  and  surv^  a  grand  au- 
dience from  the  higher  rank  of  her  talent — in- 
stead of  which  she  was  one  of  the  ordinary  crowd 
in  silk  and  gems,  whose  utmost  performance  it 
most  be  to  admire  or  find  fault  **  He  thinks  I 
am  in  the  right  road  now,"  said  the  lurking  re- 
sentment within  her. 

Gwendolen  had  not  caught  sight  of  Deronda  in 
her  passage,  and  whUe  she  was  seated  acquitting 
herself  in  chat  with  Sir  Hugo,  she  gtenced  round 
her  with  careful  ease,  bowing  a  recognition  here 
and  there,  and  fearfol  lest  an  anxious-tooking 
exploration  In  search  of  Deronda  might  be  ob- 
served by  her  husband,  and  afterward  rebuked  as 
something  **damnaMy  vulgar."  But  all  travd- 
ing,  even  that  of  a  slow  gradual  glance  round  a 
room,  brings  a  liability  to  undesired  encounters, 
and  among  the  eyes  that  met  Gwendolen's,  forcing 
her  into  a  slight  bow,  were  those  of  the  "ama- 
teur too  fond  of  Meyerbeer,"  Mr.  Lush,  whom 
Sir  Hugo  continued  to  find  useful  as  a  half-caste 
among  gentlemen.  He  was  standing  near  her 
husband,  who,  however,  turned  a  shoiuder  towsj|l 
hhn,  and  was  being  understood  to  Hsten  to  LM. 
Pentreath.  How  was  it  that  at  this  moment,  for 
the  first  time,  there  darted  through  Gwendolen, 
like  a  disagreeable  sensation,  the  idea  that  this 
man  knew  all  about  her  husband's  life  f    He  had 
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been  baniehed  from  her  sight,  aoeording  to  ber 
wiU,  and  she  had  been  satisfied;  he  had  sunk 
entirely  into  the  background  of  her  thoughts, 
screened  awaj  from  her  b/  the  agitating  figures 
that  kept  up  an  inward  drama  in  which  Lush 
had  no  place.  Here  suddenly  he  re-appeared  at 
her  husband's  elbow,  and  there  sprang  up  in  her, 
like  an  instantaneously  fabricated  memory  in  a 
dream,  the  sense  of  his  being  connected  with  the 
secrets  that  made  her  wretdied.  She  was  con- 
scious of  effort  in  turning  her  head  away  from 
him,  tiying  to  continue  her  wandering  survey 
as  if  she  lud  seen  nothing  of  more  consequence 
than  the  picture  on  the  wall,  till  she  discorered 
Deronda.  But  he  was  not  looking  toward  her, 
and  she  withdrew  her  eyes  from  him  without 
having  got  any  recognitioii,  consoling  herself  with 
the  assurance  that  he  must  have  seen  her  come 
in.  In  fact,  he  was  standing  not  far  from  the 
door  with  Hans  Meyrick,  whom  he  had  been  care- 
ful to  bring  into  Lady  Mallinger*s  list  They 
were  both  a  little  more  anxious  than  was  com- 
fortable lest  Mirah  should  not  be  beard  to  advan- 
tage. Deronda  even  felt  himself  on  the  brink  of 
b^raying  emotion,  Mirah's  presence  now  being 
linked  with  crowdhig  images  of  what  had  gone 
before  and  was  to  come  after— all  centring  in 
the  brother  whom  he  was  soon  to  reveal  to  her ; 
and  he  had  escaped  as  soon  as  he  could  from  the 
side  of  Lady  Pentreath,  who  had  said,  in  her  vio- 
loncello voice, 

^  Well,  your  Jewess  is  pretty — there's  no  de- 
nying that.  But  where  is  her  Jewish  impudence  ? 
She  looks  as  demure  as  a  nun.  I  suppose  she 
learned  that  on  the  stage." 

He  was  beginning  to  feel  on  Mirah's  behalf 
something  of  what  he  had  felt  for  himself  in  his 
seraphic  boyish  time,  when  Sir  Hugo  asked  him 
if  he  would  like  to  be  a  great  singer — an  indig- 
nant dislike  to  her  being  remarked  on  in  a  free 
and  easy  way,  as  if  she  were  an  imported  com- 
modity disdainfully  paid  for  by  Uie  fashionable 
public ;  and  he  winced  the  more  because  Morde- 
oai,  he  knew,  would  feel  that  the  name  ^*  Jewess'' 
was  taken  as  a  sort  of  stamp  like  the  lettering  of 
Chinese  silk.  In  this  susceptible  mood  he  saw 
ihe  Orandcourts  enter,  and  was  immediately  ap- 
pealed to  by  Hans  about  "  that  Vandyck  duchess 
of  a  beauty."  Pray  excuse  Deronda  that  in  this 
moment  he  felt  a  transient  renewal  of  his  first 
repulsion  from  Gwendolen,  as  if  she  and  her 
bMty  and  her  ftulings  were  to  blame  for  the 
undervaluing  of  Mirah  as  a  woman— «  feeling 
something  Uke  class  animosity,  which  affection 
for  what  is  not  fully  recognized  by  others,  wheth- 
er in  persons  or  in  poetry,  rarely  allows  us  to 
escape.  To  Hans,  admiring  Gwendolen  with  his 
habitual  hyperbole,  he  answered,  with  a  sarcasm 
that  was  not  quite  good-humored, 

**  I  thought  you  could  admire  no  style  of  wom- 
an but  your  Berenice." 

'*  That  IS  the  style  I  worshtph— not  admire,"  said 
Umm.  *^  Other  styles  af  wuman  I  might  maki) 
myself  wicked  for,  but  for  Berenice  I  ooulii  make 
myself — well^  preltj  good^  which  is  sometbiug 
much  mora  iritHcult." 

''  Hu»lk  V  said  Deronds,  under  the  pretext  that 
&  slnidi^  waa  going  to  begb.  Rn  was  not  bo 
deUgbk^J  wtth  Ihe  answer  as  iDlght  liave  been 
Gxpectcil,  ai)d  wie  relieve  d  by  Hai^V  movement 
to  d  moT^  advanced  ^pat 

Demnila  hml  i\v\ut  bt^fua*  hearil  Mirah  sing 


**  Opatria  mio."  He  knew  well  Le(q>ardi*s  fine 
Ode  to  Italy  (when  Italy  sat  like  a  disconsolate 
mother  m  chains,  hiding  her  face  on  her  knees 
and  weepingX  and  the  few  selected  words  were 
filled  for  him  with  the  grandeur  of  the  whole, 
which  seemed  to  breathe  as  inspiration  through 
Uie  music  Mirah  singing  this,  made  Mordecai 
more  than  ever  one  presence  with  her.  Certain 
words  not  included  in  the  song  nevertheless  rang 
within  Deronda  as  harmonies  &om  one  invisible— 

Xeuun  de*  tuoit    L*  €armL  oim  V  wrmi:  io  90U 
CoimhatUrdf  pncomJberd  §ol  to^— 

they  seemed  the  very  voice  of  that  heroic  pas- 
sion which  is  falsely  said  to  devote  itself  in  vain 
when  it  achieves  the  godlike  end  of  manifesting 
unselfish  love.  And  Uiat  passion  was  present  to 
Deronda  now  as  the  vivid  image  of  a  man  dying 
helplessly  away  from  the  possibility  of  batUe; 

Mirah  was  equal  to  his  wishes.  While  the 
general  applause  was  sounding,  Klosmer  gave  a 
more  valued  testimony,  audible  to  ha>  only — 
"  Good,  good-— the  crescendo  better  than  before" 
But  her  chief  anxiety  was  to  know  that  she  bad 
satisfied  Mr.  Deronda :  any  failure  on  her  part 
this  evening  would  have  pained  her  as  an  espe- 
cial injury  to  him.  Of  course  all  her  prospects 
were  due  to  what  he  had  done  for  her ;  stUI^  tkJM 
occasion  of  singing  in  the  house  that  was  his 
home  brought  a  peculiar  demand.  She  looked 
toward  him  in  the  distance,  and  he  could  see  that 
she  did;  but  he  remained  where  he  was,  and 
watched  ihe  stream  of  emulous  admirers  dosing 
round  her,  till  presently  they  parted  to  make  way 
for  Gwendolen,  who  was  taken  up  to  be  introduced 
by  Mrs.  Klesmer.  *  Easier  now  about  '*tbe  little 
Jewess,"  Daniel  relented  toward  poor  Gwendden 
in  her  splendor,  and  his  memory  went  back,  with 
some  penitence  for  his  momentary  hardnesa^ovar 
all  the  signs  and  confessions  that  she  too  needed 
a  rescue,  and  one  much  more  difficult  than  that 
of  the  wanderer  by  Uie  river — a  rescue  for  which 
he  felt  himself  helpless.  The  silent  questkn, 
*'  But  is  it  not  cowardly  to  make  that  a  reason 
for  turning  away?"  was  the  form  in  which  be 
framed  his  resolve  to  go  near  her  on  the  first  op- 
portunity, and  show  his  regard  for  her  past  con- 
fidence, in  spite  of  Sir  Hugo's  unwelcome  hints. 

Klesmer,  having.risen  to  Gwendolen  as  she  ap- 
proached, and  being  included  by  her  in  the  open- 
ing oonversation  with  Mirah,  oontinaed  near  them 
a  little  while,  looking  down  with  a  smBe^  which 
was  rather  in  his  eyes  than  on  his  lips,  at  the 
piquant  contrast  of  the  two  channing  young  creat- 
ures seated  on  the  red  divan.  Tbt  srSrifda 
seemed  to  be  all  on  the  side  of  the  spWndkl  ooa. 

**  You  must  let  me  say  how  much  I  am  ol»Uged 
to  you,"  said  Gwendolen.  '*  I  had  heard  fraa 
Mr.  Deronda  that  I  should  have  a  great  treat  in 
your  singing,  but  I  was  too  ignorant  to  imapnn 
how  great" 

**  Yt)u  ere  very  good  to  iny  30,"  answet^  Mi* 
rah,  her  mtad  chleJiy  oc(  iitHi:'il  In  contit^plniim 
GwendDlca.  It  warlike  a  new  kind  iif  itipi  tx* 
pcrieticD  to  facr  to  be  clofio  to  gCDuiiiff  And  Hm^ 
dies  with  ^nulm-  t^rilliany  an d  c«oinp^aSiB%  ittd 
the  J  imprt^s.d  Irt  viLguely  Ai  cocnh^  iMit  of 
Mime  uaknoi^u  dramu,  in  wbidi  tbelr  parti  ptr* 
hapi  got  more  tmgie  as  tJiey  WOTit  on. 


•  Do  noun  at  itiy  ebll^ivQ  40mA  ftmf   AlSS^ 
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«"  We  shall  ftU  want  to  l«ani  of  you— I,  at  least,*" 
Bidd  Gwendolen.  **I  sing  very  badly,  as  Herr 
Klesmer  will  tell  joo"— hm  die  gknoed  upward 
to  that  hiffher  power  rather  ardilj,  and  oontlnned 
— **  but  Ibaye  been  rebuked  for  not  likizv  to  be 
middling,  since  I  can  be  nothing  more.  I  think 
that  is  a  <£fferait  doctrine  trmxk  yours  ?**  She 
was  still  kx>king  at  Klesmer,  who  said,  quioklT, 

''Not  if  it  means  that  it  would  be  worth  while 
for  you  to  study  further,  and  for  Miss  Lapidoth  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  hoping  you.**  With  that  he 
moved  away,  and  Mirah,  takkg  eyery  thing  with 
fMtve  seriousness,  said, 

**If  yotttiiink  I  could  teach  you,  I  shall  be  yeiy 
glad.  I  am  anxious  to  teach,  but  I  hare  only  just 
begun.  If  I  do  it  well,  it  must  be  by  remember- 
ing  how  my  master  taught  me.*' 

Gwendolen  was  in  reality  too  uncertain  about 
heiwdf  to  be  prepared  for  this  sfanple  promptl- 
tade  id  ]|irah*s,  and  in  her  wish  to  change  the 
subject  said,  with  some  kpse  from  the  good  taste 
of  her  first  address, 

**  You  hare  not  been  long  in  London,  I  think? 
— ^but  you  were  perhaps  introduced  to  Mr.  Deron- 
da  abroad?**     ^ 

"•No,**  said  Mirah;  ''I  nerer  saw  him  before  I 
came  to  England  in  the  summer.'* 

^But  he  has  seen  you  often  and  heard  you 
sing  a  great  deal, has  he  not?**  said  Gwendolen, 
led  on  partly  by  the  wish  to  hear  any  thing  about 
Derooda,  and  partly  by  the  awkwardnees  whidi 
beeets  the  readiest  person  bi  carrying  on  a  dia- 
logue when  empty  of  matter.  **  He  spoke  of  you 
to  me  with  the  hishest  praise.  He  seemed  to 
know  you  quite  well.** 

^  Oh,  I  was  poor,  and  needed  help,**  said  Hhrah, 
in  a  new  tone  of  feeUng,  "and  Mr.  Deronda  has 
giTen  me  the  best  friends  in  the  world.  That  is 
the  only  way  he  came  to  know  any  thing  about 
me— because  he  was  sorry  for  me.  I  had  no 
frionds  when  I  came.  .  I  was  in  distress.  I  owe 
ereiy  thing  to  him.** 

Poor  Gwendolen,  who  had  wanted  to  be  a  strug- 
I^Ung  artist  herself,  could  nerertheless  not  escape 
the  impression  that  a  mode  of  inqi^  which 
would  have  been  rather  rude  toward  herself  was 
an  amiable  condescension  to  this  Jewess  who 
was  ready  to  give  her  lessons.  The  only  effect 
on  Mirah,  as  always  on  any  mention  of  Deronda, 
was  to  stir  rerer^tial  gratitude  and  anxiety  that 
she  should  be  understood  to  haye  the  deepest  ob- 
ligation to  him. 

But  both  he  and  Hans,  who  were  noticing  the 
pair  from  a  distance,  would  haye  felt  rather  in- 
dignant if  they  had  known  that  the  conyersation 
bad  led  up  to  Mirah*8  representation  of  herself  in 
this  light  of  needlness.  In  the  movement  that 
prompted  her,  however,  there  was  an  exquisite 
delicacy,  which  perhaps  she  could  not  have  stated 
ezpUoitly — the  feeling  that  she  ought  not  to  allow 
any  one  to  assume  in  Deronda  a  relation  <^  more 
equality  or  lees  generous  interest  toward  her  than 
a^ually  existed.  Her  answer  was  delightful  to 
Gwendolen :  she  thought  of  nothing  but  the  ready 
compassion,  which  in  another  form  she  had  trust- 
ed in  and  found  for  herself;  and  on  the  signals 
that  Klesmer  was  about  to  play,  she  moved  away 
in  mudi  content,  entirely  without  presentiment 
that  this  Jewish  protigU  would  ever  make  a  more 
important  difference  in  her  life  than  the  possible 
improvement  of  her  singing — if  the  Idsure  and 
spirits  of  a  Mrs.  Grandcourt  would  allow  of  other 


lessons  than  such  as  the  world  was  giving  her  at 
rather  a  high  chaige. 

With  her  wonted  alternation  from  resolute  care 
of  appearances  to  some  rash  indulgence  of  an 
hnpi&se,  she  dboee,  under  the  pretext  of  getting 
farther  from  the  instrument,  not  to  go  again  to  her 
former  seat,  but  placed  herself  on  a  settee  where 
die  could  only  have  one  neighbor.  8he  was  near- 
er to  Deronda  than  before :  wasitsurprisfaigthat 
he  came  up  in  time  to  shake  hands  before  the 
music  began— tiien,  that  after  he  had  stood  a  lit- 
tle while  by  the  elbow  of  the  settee  at  Uie  empty 
end,  the  torrent-like  confluences  ci.  bass  and  tr«i>le 
seemed,  like  a  convulsion  of  nature,  to  cast  the 
conduct  of  petty  mortals  into  insignificance,  and 
to  warrant  his  dtting  down  ? 

But  when  at  the  end  of  Klesmer's  ^ying  there 
came  the  outburst  of  talk  under  which  Gwendolen 
had  hoped  to  roeak  as  she  would  to  Deronda,  she 
observed  that  Mr.  Liuh  was  within  hearing,  lean- 
bg  against  the  wall  dose  by  them.  She  coukl 
not  help  her  flush  of  anger,  but  she  tried  to  have 
only  an  air  of  polite  ind&ference  in  saying, 

"Miss  Lapidoth  is  every  thing  you  described 
her  to  be.*' 

"You  have  been  very  quick  in  discovering 
that,**  said  Deronda,  ironically. 

"I  have  not  found  out  all  the  excellences  you 
spoke  of — I  don*t  mean  that,**  said  Gwendolen ; 
"  but  I  Uiink  her  singhig  is  charming,  and  hersdf 
too.  Her  face  is  lovely — not  in  the  least  com- 
mon ;  and  she  is  sndi  a  complete  little  person. 
I  should  think  she  will  be  a  great  success.** 

This  speech  was  grating  to  Deronda,  and  he 
would  not  answer  it,  but  looked  gravely  before 
him.  She  knew  that  he  was  dfoplMed  with  her, 
and  she  was  getting  so  impatient  under  the  neigh- 
bortiood  of  Mr.  Lush,  which  prevented  her  from 
saying  any  word  she  wanted  to  say,  that  she  med- 
itated some  desperate  step  to  get  rid  of  it,  and 
remained  sUent  toa  That  constraint  seemed  to 
last  a  long  while,  neither  Gwendol^  nor  Deronda 
looking  at  the  other,  till  Lush  sbwly  relieved  the 
wall  of  his  weight,  and  joined  some  one  at  a 
distance. 

Gwendolen  immediately  said, "  You  demise  me 
for  talking  artificially.** 

"No,**  said  Deronda,  kwking  at  her  coolly;  "I 
think  that  is  quite  excusable  sometimes.  But  I 
did  not  think  what  you  wero  last  saying  was  alto- 
gether artificial** 

"There  was  something  fai  it  that  displeased 
you,**  said  Gwendolen.    "  What  was  it  ?*' 

"  It  is  impossible  to  explain  such  things,"  said 
Deronda.  "  One  can  never  communicate  niceties 
of  feeling  about  words  and  manner.** 

"  You  thmk  I  am  shut  out  from  understanding 
them,**  said  Gwendolen,  with  a  slight  tremor  hi  her 
voice,  which  she  was  trying  to  conquer.  "  Have 
I  shown  myself  so  very  dense  to  every  thing  you 
have  said  ?**  Thero  was  an  indescribable  look  of 
suppressed  tears  in  her  eyes,  whidi  were  turned 
on  him. 

"Not  at  all,** saki  Deronda,  with  some  soften- 
ing of  voice.  "Bat  experience  differs  for  differ- 
ent people.  We  don*t  all  wince  at  the  same  thmgs. 
I  have  had  pl«ity  of  proof  that  you  are  not  dens^** 
He  smiled  at  her.  ^ 

"  But  one  may  feel  things  and  not  be  able  to  do 
any  tUng  better  f6r  all  that,**  said  Gwendolen,  not 
smiling  in  return— the  distance  to  which  Deron- 
da*s  words  seemed  to  throw  her  clylling  her 
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much.  *^  I  b^^  to  think  we  can  onlj  ^t  better 
by  having  people  about  us  who  raise  good  feel- 
ings. Tou  must  not  be  surprised  at  anj  thing  in 
me.  I  think  it  is  too  late  for  me  to  alter.  I 
don't  know  how  to  set  about  being  wise,  as  jou 
told  me  to  be.'' 

*^  I  seldom  find  I  do  any  good  bj  my  preaching. 
I  might  as  well  have  kept  from  meddling,"  said 
Deronda,  thinking  rather  sadly  that  his  interfer- 
ence about  that  unfortunate  necklace  might  end 
in  nothing  but  an  added  pain  to  him  in  seeing 
her,  after  all,  hardened  to  another  sort  of  gam- 
bling than  roulette. 

**  Don't  say  that,"  said  Gwendolen,  hurriedly, 
feeling  that  this  might  be  her  only  chance  of  get- 
tine  the  words  uttered,  and  dreading  the  increase 
of  her  own  agitation.  **  If  you  despair  of  me,  I 
shall  despair.  Your  saying  that  I  should  not  go 
on  being  selfish  and  ignorant  has  been  some 
strength  to  me.  If  yon  say  yon  wish  you  had 
not  meddled — that  means,  you  despair  of  me  and 
forsake  me.  And  then  you  will  decide  for  me 
that  I  shall  not  be  good.  It  is  you  who  will  de- 
cide, because  you  might  have  made  me  different 
by  keeping  as  near  to  me  as  you  could,  and  be- 
liering  in  me." 

She  had  not  been  looking  at  him  as  she  spoke, 
but  at  the  handle  of  the  fan  which  she  held  closed. 
With  the  last  words  she  rose  and  left  him,  retum- 
ingto  her  formerplace,  which  had  been  left  vacant; 
while  every  one  was  settling  into  quietude  in  ex- 
pectation hi  Mirah's  voice,  which  presently,  with 
that  wonderful,  searching  quality  of  subdued  song 
in  which  the  melody  seems  simply  an  effect  of  the 
emotion,  gave  forth,  ^^Perpidd  rum  dirmi  addio," 

In  Deronda's  ear  the  strain  was  for  the  moment 
a  continuance  of  Gwendolen's  pleading — a  painful 
urging  of  something  vague  and  difficult,  irrecon- 
cilable with  pressing  conditions,  and  yet  cruel  to 
resist  However  strange  the  mixture  in  her  of  a 
resolute  pride  and  a  precocious  air  of  knowing  the 
world,  with  a  precipitate,  guileless  indiscretion,  he 
was  quite  sure  now  that  the  mixture  existed.  Sir 
Hugo's  hints  had  made  him  alive  to  dangers  that 
his  own  disposition  might  have  neglect;  but 
that  Gwendolen's  reliance  on  him  was  unvisited 
by  any  dream  of  his  being  a  man  who  could  mis- 
interpret her  was  as  manifest  as  morning,  and 
made  an  appeal  which  wrestled  with  his  sense  of 
present  dangers,  and  with  his  foreboding  of  a 
growiug  incompatible  claim  on  him  in  her  mind. 
There  was  a  foreshadowing  of  some  painful  col- 
lision :  on  the  one  side  tl^  grasp  of  Moiadecai's 
dying  hand  on  hhn,  with  all  Uie  ideals  and  pros- 
pects it  aroused ;  on  the  other  tikis  fair  creature  in 
silk  and  gems,  with  her  hidden  wound  and  her 
self-dread,  making  a  trustful  effort  to  lean  and 
find  herself  sustained.  It  was  as  if  he  had  a  vision 
of  himself  besought  with  outstretched  aims  and 
cries,  while  he  was  caught  by  the  waves  and  com- 
pelled to  mount  the  vessel  bound  for  a  far-off 
coast  That  was  the  strain  of  excited  f  e^ng  in 
him  that  went  along  with  the  notes  of  Mirah's 
song ;  but  when  it  o»sed  he  moved  from  his  seat 
with  the  reflection  that  he  had  been  falling  into  an 
exaggeration  of  his  own  importance,  and  a  ridicu- 
lous readiness  to  accept  Gwendolen's  view  of  him- 
s8f ,  as  if  he  could  really  have  any  decisive  power 
over  her. 

^  What  an  enviable  feDow  you  are,"  said  Hans 
to  him,  "*  sitting  on  a  sofa  with  thatyoon 
and  having  an  interesting  quarrel  with  her  t' 


"  Quarrel  with  her  f "  repeated  Deronda,  rather 
uncomfortably. 

**  Oh,  about  theology,  of  course ;  nothing  per- 
sonal. But  she  told  you  what  you  ought  ta  think, 
and  then  left  you  with  a  grand  air  which  was  ad- 
mirable. Is  Ae  an  Antinomian  ? — if  so,  tell  her 
I  am  an  Antinomian  painter,  and  faitroduce  me. 
I  should  like  to  paint  her  and  her  husband.  He 
has  the  sort  of  handsome  pkytimie  that  the  Duke 
ought  to  have  in  Luerma  Borgta — if  it  cook!  go 
with  a  fine  baiTtone,  which  it  can't" 

Deronda  devoutly  hoped  that  Hans's  account 
of  the  impression  his  dialogue  with  Gwendolen 
had  made  on  a  distant  behokler  was  no  more  than 
a  bit  of  fantastic  representation,  sudi  as  was  com- 
mon with  him. 

And  Gwendolen  was  not  without  her  after- 
thoughts that  her  husband's  eyes  might  have 
been  on  her,  extracting  somethhig  to  reprove — 
some  offense  against  her  dignity  as  his  wife ;  her 
consciousness  telling  her  t£at  she  had  not  kept 
up  the  perfect  air  of  equability  in  public  whieh 
was  her  own  ideal.  But  Grandconrt  made  no 
observation  on  her  behavior.  All  he  said  as  tiiey 
were  driving  home  was, 

^^  Lush  will  dine  with  us  among  the  other  peo- 
ple to-morrow.    Yon  will  treat  \Sm  dviUy.^ 

Gwendolen's  heart  began  to  beat  violently. 
The  woids  that  she  wanted  to  utter,  as  one  wants 
to  return  a  blow,  were, "  You  are  breaking  your 
promise  to  me— the  first  promise  you  made  dml" 
But  she  dared  not  utter  them.  She  was  as  fright- 
ened at  a  quarrel  as  if  she  had  foreseen  that  it 
would  end  with  throttling  fingers  on  her  neck. 
After  a  pause,  she  said,  in  the  tone  rather  of  de- 
feat than  resentment, 

*'  I  thought  you  did  not  intend  him  to  frequent 
the  house  again." 

"I  want  him  just  now.  He  is  useful  to  me; 
and  he  must  be  treated  civilly." 

Silence.  There  may  come  a  moment  when  even 
an  excellent  husband  who  has  dropped  smoking 
under  more  or  less  of  a  pledge  during  courtship, 
for  the  first  time  will  introduce  his  dgar  smoke 
between  himself  and  his  wife,  with  the  tacit  ua- 
derstanding  that  she  will  have  to'  put  up  with  il 
Mr.  Lush  was,  so  to  speak,  a  very  Urge  cigar. 

If  these  are  the  sort  of  lovers'  vows  at  whidi 
Jove  laughs,  he  mfist  have  a  merry  time  of  it 


CHAPTER  XLVL 

"If  any  one  ehonld  importone  me  to  gire  a  rea 
why  I  loved  bim,  I  fed  it  coaM  no  otbeiwffie  be  _ 
pressed  than  bj  making  answer,  *  Bacanse  it  was  be; 
because  it  was  L'  There  is,  beyond  what  I  am  able  to 
say.  I  know  not  what  Inexpifcable  and  inevitable  pow- 
er that  brought  on  this  nnion."— MojrrAiara:  0» 

Tm  time  had  come  to  prqjarc  Mordeeai  for 
tiie  revelaiion  <*f  the  re&tQiissl  sister  and  for  tlte 
change  of  nb4>dL«  whkh  vm  deFtniiilt*  Ix'lnrv  M%^ 
rah's  meeting  with  her  brother,  Mrs,  Mt^yHek,  to 
whom  Derorjilft  had  confided  ^very  thing  tf'xcepi 
Mordecal'i^  poculint-  n^Iiitioti  to  himjietf,  hiil  boin 
active  in  helping  him  to  find  n  suiuble  lodgioig  In 
Brompton,  nrit  tiJany  niifiatea'  w»lk  ftma  Ne  0mu 
house,  so  thut  the  bmthcr  and  aisi&r  wtraM  1m 
within  reneb  <if  bor  motherly  c*t*,  Bof  hepfi^ 
mixture  of  S^yjtti&h  eiLntlan  with  hcrHcottieh  fer- 
vor and  Q^illic  liv^Uness  had  mtaliicd  Iter  to  kenn 
the  secret  close  from  the  girls  i«  will  *M  tfm^m 
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Hazia,  any  betnjEl  to  them  being  likely  to  reach 
Miiah  in  some  way  that  would  raise  an  a^tating 
sospicioii,  and  spoil  the  important  opening  (Xf 
that  work  which  was  to  secure  her  independence 
— «s  we  rather  arbitrarily  call  one  of  the  more 
arduous  and  dignified  forms  of  our  dependence. 
And  both  Mrs.  Ifeyrick  and  Deronda  had  more 
reasons  than  they  could  have  expressed  for  desir- 
ing that  MinLh  should  be  able  to  maintain  herself. 
Peihapa  ^  the  little  mother**  was  rather  helped  in 
her  secrecy  by  samC'dulHousness  in  her  sentiment 
about  tiie  remarkable  brother  described  to  her; 
and  certainly,  if  she  felt  any  joy  and  anticipatory 
admiration,  it  was  due  to  her  faith  in  Deronda's 
judgment  The  consumption  was  a  sorrowful 
fact  that  appealed  to  her  tenderness;  but  how 
was  ^e  to  be  very  glad  of  an  enthusiasm  which, 
to  tell  the  truth,  she  could  only  contemplate  as 
Jewish  pertinadty,  and  as  rather  an  undesirable 
introduction  among  them  all  of  a  man  whose 
coDTersation  would  not  be  more  modem  and  en- 
ooura^ng  than  that  of  Scott*sCk>TenanterBt  Her 
nund  was  any  thing  but  prosaic,  and  she  had  her 
soberer  share  of  Mab*s  delight  In  the  romance  of 
Mirah's  story  and  of  her  abode  with  them ;  but 
the  romantic  or  unusual  in  real  life  requires  some 
adaptation.  We  sit  up  at  night  to  read  about 
Gakfa-Mouni,  Saint  Francis,  or  Oliver  Cromwell ; 
but  whether  we  shoukl  be  glad  for  any  one  at  all 
hke  them  to  call  on  us  the  next  morning,  still 
more,  to  reveal  himself  as  a  new  relation,  is 
quite  another  affair.  Besides,  Mrs.  Meyrick  had 
hoped,  as  her  children  did,  that  the  intensity  of 
Mirah^s  feeling  about  Judaism  would  slowly  sub- 
^side,  and  be  merged  in  the  gradually  deepening 
corrent  of  loving  interchange  with  her  new  friends. 
In  iBd,  her  secret  favorite  continuation  of  the  ro- 
mance had  been  no  discovery  of  Jewish  relations, 
but  soBiethfaig  much  more  favorable  to  the  hopes 
she  discerned  in  Hans.  And  now — here  was  a 
brother  who  would  dip  Mirah*s  mind  over  again 
in  the  deepest  dye  of  Jewish  sentiment  She 
could  not  help  saying  to  Deronda : 

**  I  am  as  glad  as  you  are  that  the  pawnbroker 
is  not  her  brother :  there  are  Ezras  and  Ezras  in 
the  workl ;  and  i^lly  it  is  a  comfort  to  think  that 
all  Jews  are  not  like  those  shop-keepers  who  will 
fwi  Jet  you  get  ost  of  their  shops ;  and  besides, 
what  he  said  to  you  about  his  mother  and  sister 
makes  me  bless  him.  I  am  sure  he's  good.  But 
I  never  did  like  any  thing  fanatical  I  suppose 
I  heard  a  little  too  much  preaching  in  my  youth, 
and  lost  my  palate  for  it." 

**I  don't  think  you  wiU  find  that  MordecM  ob- 
trades  any  preachbig,"  said  Deronda.  **  He  is  not 
what  I  shoukl  call  fanatical.  I  call  a  man  fanat- 
ical when  his  enthusiasm  is  narrow  and  hood- 
winked, so  that  he  has  no  sense  of  proportions, 
and  becomes  unjust  and  unsympathetic  to  men 
who  are  out  of  his  own  track.  Mordecai  is  an 
enthusiast:  I  should  like  to  keep  that  word  for 
the  highest  order  of  minds— those  who  care  su- 
premely for  grand  and  general  benefits  to  man- 
kind.  He  h  not  a  etrictlv  ortbodoi  Jctf,  and  Is 
f uU  of  aUrjwancea  for  otbura ;  hU  canfaruiity  in 
many  thmga  is  an  idloiTance  for  th^  conditiuti  of 
other  J«w9.  The  pecjpl**  he  Ivres  with  are  as  fond 
of  him  as  pxji^iiible,  and  thej  c^ciH  m  the  least  uq- 
d««iatid  hU  idcfts." 

"Ob,  well,  I  oan  Uta  up  to  the  h^^l  of  the 
pawnbroker's  mother,  and  like  him  for  what  I 
s«e  to  be  good  Is  Mm ;  und  for  what  I  doa^t  s«e 


the  merits  of,  I  will  take  your  word.  According 
to  your  deflnhioo,  I  suppose  one  might  be  fanat- 
ical in  worshiping  oommon-aense ;  for  my  hus- 
band used  to  say  the  world  would  be  a  poor  place 
if  there  were  nothing  but  common-sense  m  it 
However,  Mirah's  broUier  will  have  good  bedding 
— that  I  have  taken  care  of;  and  I  shall  have 
tills  extra  window  pasted  up  with  paper  to  pre- 
vent draughts.**  (The  conversation  was  taking 
place  in  the  destined  lodging.)  **  It  is  a  comfort  to 
think  that  the  people  of  the  house  are  no  stran- 
gers to  me— no  hypocritical  harpies.  And  when 
Sie  children  know,  we  shall  be  able  to  make  the 
rooms  much  prettier." 

**The  next  stage  of  the  aihiir  is  to  tell  all  to 
Mordecai,  and  get  him  to  move — which  may  be  a 
more  difficult  business,*'  said  Deronda. 

'*  And  will  you  tell  Mirah  before  I  say  any  thing 
to  the  children?"  sidd  Mrs.  Meyrick.  But  De- 
ronda  hesitated,  and  she  wrat  on  in  a  tone  of  per- 
suasive deliberation :  **Ko,I  thinknot  Let  me 
tell  Hans  and  the  girls  the  evening  before,  and 
they  will  be  away  the  next  morning.** 

*"  Yef,  that  will  be  best  But  do  justice  to  my 
account  of  Mordecai— or  Ezra,  as  I  suppose  Mirah 
will  wish  to  call  him :  don*t  assist  their  Imagma- 
tkm  by  referring  to  Habakkuk  Mucklewrath,'* 
said  Deronda,  sndling — ^Mrs.  Meyrick  herself  hav- 
ing used  the  comparison  of  the  Covenanters. 

.^  Trust  me,  trust  me,'*  said  the  little  mother. 
**I  shall  have  to  persuade  them  so  hard  to  be 
glad,  that  I  shall  convert  myself.  When  I  am 
frightened,  I  find  it  a  good  thing  to  have  some- 
body to  be  angry  with  for  not  being  brave :  it 
warms  the  blocKl.'' 

Deronda  might  have  been  more  argumentative 
or  persuasive  about  the  view  to  be  taken  of  Mirah's 
brother,  if  he  had  been  less  anxiously  preoccupied 
with  the  more  important  task  immediately  be- 
fore him,  which  he  desired  to  acquit  himself  of 
without  wounding  the  Cohens.  Mordecai,  by  a 
memorable  answer,  had  made  it  evident  that  he 
would  be  keenly  alive  to  any  inadvertence  in  re- 
lation to  thMr  feelings.  In  the  interval,  he  had 
been  meeting  Mordecai  at  the  ffand  and  Banner^ 
but  now  after  due  reflection  he  wrote  to  him  say- 
ing that  he  had  particular  reasons  for  wishing  to 
see  him  m  his  own  home  the  next  evening,  and 
would  beg  to  sit  with  him  in  his  work-room  for  an 
hour,  if  the  Cohens  would  not  regard  it  as  an  in- 
trusion. He  would  call  with  the  understanding 
that  if  there  were  any  objection,  Mordecai  would 
accompany  him  elsewhere.  Deronda  hoped  in 
this  way  to  create  a  little  expectation  that  would 
have  a  preparatory  effect 

He  was  received  with  the  usual  friendliness, 
some  additional  costume  in  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  in  all  the  elders  a  slight  air  of  wonder- 
ing which  even  in  Cohen  was  not  allowed  to  pass 
the  bounds  of  silence — the  guest's  transactions 
with  Mordecai  being  a  sort  of  mystery  which  he 
was  rather  proud  to  think  lay  outside  the  sphere 
of  light  which  inclosed  his  own  understanding. 
But  when  Deronda  said,  **  I  suppose  Mordecai  is 
at  homo  and  expecting  me,"  Jacob,  who  had  prof- 
ited by  tho  family  remarks,  went  up  to  his  knee 
&nd  laid,  "  What  do  you  want  to  talk  to  Mordecai 
ftboQtr 

^^Sometbing  that  is  very  interesting  to  him," 
aaid  Deronda^  piDcbing  the  lad's  ear,  **  but  that 
you  canH  undcratand.'* 

"Can  you  say  tbUf"  said  Jacob,  immediatel| 
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giving  forth  a  string  of  his  rote-learned  Hebrew 
Terses  with  a  wonderful  jnixture  of  the  throaty 
and  the  nasal,  and  nodding  his  small  head  at  his 
hearer,  with  a  sense  of  giving  formidable  evidence 
which  might  rather  alter  their  mutual  position. 

"  No,  really,"  sud  Deronda,  keeping  grave ;  **  I 
can*t  say  any  thing  like  it" 

**  I  thought  not,"  said  Jacob,  performing  a  dance 
of  triumph  with  his  small  scarlet  legs,  while  he 
took  various  objects  out  of  the  deep  pockets  of 
his  knickerbockers  and  returned  them  thither,  as 
a  slight  hint  of  his  resources ;  after  which,  run- 
ning to  the  door  of  the  work-room,  he  opened  it 
wide,  set  his  back  against  it,  and  said,  '*  Mordecai, 
here*s  the  young  swell" — a  copying  of  his  f aUier*s 
phrase  which  seemed  to  him  weU  fitted  to  cap 
the  recitation  of  Hebrew. 

He  was  called  back  with  hushes  by  mother  and 
grandmother,  and  Deronda,  entering  and  closing 
the  door  behind  him,  saw  that  a  bit  of  carpet  had 
been  laid  down,  a  chair  placed,  and  the  fire  and 
lights  attended  to,  in  sign  of  the  Cohens*  respect 
J^  Mordecai  rose  to  greet  him,  Deronda  was 
struck  with  the  air  of  solemn  expectation  in  his 
face,  such  as  would  have  seemed  perfectly  natural 
if  his  letter  had  declared  that  some  revelation  was 
to  be  made  about  the  lost  sister.  Neither  of  them 
spoke  till  Deronda,  with  his  usual  tenderness  of 
manner,  had  drawn  the  vacant  duiir  from  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  hearth  and  had  seated  himseJf 
near  to  Mordecai,  who  then  said,  in  a  tone  of  fer- 
vid certainty, 

**  You  are  come  to  tell  me  something  that  my 
soul  longs  for." 

**  It  is  true  that  I  have  something  very  wdghty 
to  tell  you — something,  I  trust,  that  you  will  re- 
joice in,"  said  Deronda,  on  his  guard  against  the 
probability  that  Mordecai  had  been  preparing 
himself  for  something  quite  different  from  the 
fact 

"  It  is  all  revealed — ^it  is  made  clear  to  you," 
said  Mordecai,  more  eagerly,  leaning  forward' with 
clasped  hands.  **  You  are  even  as  my  brother 
that  sucked  the  breasts  of  my  mother — ^the  her- 
itage is  yours — ^there  is  no  doubt  to  divide  us." 

**  I  have  learned  nothing  new  about  myself," 
said  Deronda.  The  disappointment  was  inevita- 
ble :  it  was  better  not  to  let  the  f eding  be  strained 
longer  in  a  mistaken  hope. 

Mordecai  sank  back  in  his  chair,  unable  for  the 
moment  to  care  what  was  really  coming.  The 
whole  day  his  mind  had  been  in  a  state  of  tension 
toward  one  fulfillment  The  reaction  was  sicken- 
ing, and  he  closed  his  eyes. 

**  Except,"  Deronda  went  on,  gently,  after  a 
pause—**  except  tiiat  I  had  really  some  time  ago 
come  into  another  sort  of  hidden  connection  with 
you,  besides  what  you  have  spoken  of  as  existing 
in  your  own  feeling." 

The  eyes  were  not  opened,  but  there  was  a 
fiuttering  in  the  Ud^. 

**  I  had  made  the  acqaaintancc  of  ooe  in  whom 
you  are  mt<>M*atcd." 

Mordecai  opeued  his  eyen  and  fixed  them  in  a 
quiet  gaze  on  Derotids :  the  former  painful  check 
repre^^ed  all  activity  of  conjecture 

"  One  who  is  cloacly  related  to  your  departed 
niother,"  Deronda  went  on,  wishing  to  make  the 
discloAUTe  gradual  ■  bxit  notlcinj^  a  siirinkin^ 
m&vtnient  in  Kordecai,  he  added->^^  whom  she 
tad  you  held  dear  above  all  otheni/^ 

Mordecai,  with  a  Btiddea  itart,  laid  a  spasmodic 


grasp  on  Deronda's  wrist :  there  was  a  great  ter- 
ror in  him.  And  Deronda  divined  it  A  tremor 
was  perceptible  in  his  clear  tones  as  he  said, 

**What  was  prayed  for  has  oome  to  paw: 
Mirah  has  been  delivered  from  evil." 

Mordecai's  grasp  reUxed  a  little,  but  he  wai 
panting  with  a  sort  of  tearless  sob. 

Deronda  went  on:  **Your  sister  is  worthy  of 
the  mother  you  honored." 

He  waited  there,  and  Mordecai,  throwing  him- 
self backward  in  his  chair,  again  closed  his  eyes, 
uttering  himself  almost  inaudibly  for  some  min- 
utes in  Hebrew,  and  then  subsiding  into  a  happy- 
looking  silence.  Deronda,  watching  the  expres- 
sion in  his  uplifted  face,  cook!  have  *"i^pnfd 
that  he  was  speaking  with  some  beloved  object: 
there  was  a  new  suifused  sweetness,  sameUung 
like  that  on  the  faces  of  the  beauttfnl  dead.  For 
the  first  time  Deronda  thought  he  disoenied  a 
family  resemblance  to  Mirah. 

Presently,  when  Mordecai  was  ready  to  listen, 
the  rest  was  told.  But  in  accounting  for  Mli«h*s 
fiight  he  made  the  statements  about  the  father's 
conduct  as  vague  as  he  could,  and  threw  the  em- 
phasis on  her  yearning  to  come  to  Enghuid  as 
the  place  where  she  might  find  her  mother.  Aho 
he  kept  back  the  fact  of  Mirah's  intention  to 
drown  herself,  and  his  own  part  in  reseoing  her; 
merely  describing  the  home  she  had  f  oond  wi& 
friends  of  his,  whose  mterest  in  her  and  efforts 
for  her  he  had  shared.  What  he  dwelt  on  finally 
was  Mirah^s  feeling  about  her  mother  and  broth- 
er ;  and  in  relation  to  this  he  tried  to  give  every 
detail 

^  It  was  in  search  of  them,"  sud  Deronda,  smO-  * 
ing,  **  that  I  turned  into  this  house :  the  name 
Ezra  Cohen  was  just  then  the  most  interesting 
name  in  the  world  to  me.  I  confess  I  had  a  fear 
for  a  long  while.  Perhaps  you  will  foigive  me 
now  for  having  asked  you  that  question  abovt 
the  elder  Mrs.  Cohen's  daughter.  I  cared  very 
much  what  I  should  find  Mirah*8  friends  to  be. 
But  I  had  found  a  brother  worthy  of  her  when  I 
knew  that  her  Ezra  was  disguised  nnder  the  name 
of  Mordecai" 

**  Mordecai  is  really  my  name-^Ecra  Mordeeti 
Cohen." 

**  Is  there  any  kinship  between  this  funilj  aad 
yours  ?"  said  Deronda. 

*'Only  the  kinship  of  Israel  My  sonl  (Angii 
to  these  people,  who  have  sheltered  me  and  ffcw^m, 
me  succor  out  of  the  affection  that  abides  in 
Jewish  hearts,  as  a  sweet  odor  in  things  kmg 
crushed  and  hidden  from  the  outer  air.  It  is 
good  for  me  to  bear  with  thdr  ignorance  and  bs 
bound  to  them  in  gratitude,  that  I  may  keni  m 
mind  the  spiritual  poverty  of  the  Jewish  milftga, 
and  not  put  impatient  knowledge  in  the  stead  of 
loving  wisdom." 

**  But  you  don*t  feel  bound  to  oontinuo  widi 
them  now  there  ifl  a  elosier  tie  to  draw  JinaT* 
aaid  Deronda,  not  without  fear  tliat  hv  mIgHc  fiitd 
an  obstaelf!  to  o^'L-rcome.  **  It  s^eeros  to  me  rigbi 
now — Is  it  Dot  I — that  youi  should  livts  with 
Bister ;  and  1  have  prep«tT?f1  a  borae  io  uk«  ; 
to  in  the  ncighborhothi  of  her  friends,  that 
may  join  you  tlHTi;%  Pmy  gmn%  me  tiiif 
It  wHl  enable  me  to  be  with  von  often  In  the  I 


Bt'lflBb  rea«oii.     But  the  chief  rmmM  fa,  ikm^  WA^ 
mil  will  dc^irc  to  watch  over  yoa*  aad 
ought  to  give  to  her  the  gy«fduflM4p  «f  »  L, 
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er's  preeenoe.  Toa  shall  hare  booki  about  70Q. 
I  shall  want  to  learn  of  701^,  and  to  take  yon  out 
to  see  the  rirer  and  trees.  And  jou  wUl  hare 
the  rest  and  oomfort  that  joa  will  be  more  and 
more  in  need  of — ^nay,  that  I  need  for  yon.  This 
is  the  elalm  I  make  on  joo,  nov  that  we  hare 
found  each  other." 

Decooda,  grasping  his  own  coat  collar  rather 
nerronsly,  spoke  in  a  tone  of  earnest  afPeotk>nate 
pleading,  such  as  he  might  hare  used  to  a  yener- 
ated  elder  brother.  Mordecai's  eyes  were  fixed 
on  him  with  a  listening  oontemplatkNi,  and  he 
was  silent  for  a  little  while  after  Deronda  had 
ceased  to  speak.  Then  he  said,  with  an  almost 
reproachful  emphasis, 

**And  you  wouki  have  me  hdd  it  doubtful 
whether  you  were  bom  a  Jewl  Hare  we  not 
from  the  first  touohed  each  other  with  invisible 
fibres— have  we  not  quivered  together  like  the 
leaves  from  a  oommon  stem  with  stirrings  from 
a  common  root?  I  know  what  I  am  outimdl^ — 
I  am  one  among  the  crowd  of  poor— I  am  strick- 
en, I  am  dying.  But  our  souls  know  each  other. 
They  gazed  in  silence  as  those  who  have  long 
been  parted  and  meet  again,  but  when  they  found 
voice  they  were  assured,  and  all  their  speech  is 
understanding.  The  life  of  Israel  is  in  your  vdns.** 

Deronda  sat  perfectly  still,  but  felt  his  face 
tinghne.  It  ^pas  impossible  either  to  deny  or  as- 
sent He  rated,  hoping  that  Mordecai  would 
presently  give  him  a  more  direct  answer.  And 
after  a  pause  of  meditation  he  did  say,  finnly, 

*' What  you  wish  of  me  I  will  da  And  our 
mother — may  the  blessing  of  the  Eternal  be  with 
her  in  our  soulsl — ^wouM  have  wished  it  toa  I 
will  accept  what  your  loving-kindness  has  pre- 
pared, and  Mirah's  home  s^dl  be  mine.*'  fie 
paused  a  moment,  and  ^en  added,  in  a  more  mel- 
ancholy tone,  **  But  I  shall  grieve  to  part  from 
these  parents  and  the  litUe  ones.  You  must  tell 
them,  for  my  heart  would  fail  me.** 

**  I  felt  that  you  would  want  me  to  tell  them. 
Shall  we  go  now  at  once  f  **  said  Beronda,  much 
relieved  by  this  unwavering  oompUanoe. 

'*  Tes ;  let  us  not  defer  it  It  must  be  done,** 
said  Mordecai,  rising  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
has  to  perform  a  painful  duty.  Then  came,  as 
an  after-thought,  **But  do  not  dwell  on  my  sister 
more  than  is  needful** 

When  they  entered  the  parior  he  sakl  to  the 
alert  Jacob,  **  Ask  your  father  to  come,  and  tell 
Sarah  to  mind  the  shop.  My  friend  has  some- 
thing to  say,**  he  continued,  turning  to  the  elder 
Mrs.  Cohen.  It  seemed  part  <^  Mordecai*8  eccen- 
tricity that  he  should  call  this  gentleman  his 
friend,  and  the  two  women  tried  to  show  their 
better  manners  by  warm  politeness  in  begging 
Beronda  to  seat  hhnaelf  in  the  best  place. 

When  Cohen  entered,  with  a  pen  behind  his 
ear,  he  rubbed  his  hands  and  said,  with  loud  sat- 
isfaction, *" Well,  Sir!  I*m  glad  you*re  doing  us 
the  honor  to  join  our  family  party  again.  We  are 
pretty  comfbrUble,  I  thfaik.** 

He  looked  round  with  shiny  gladness.  And 
when  all  were  seated  onihe  hearth  the  scene  was 
worth  peeping  in  upon:  on  one  side  Baby  under 
her  scarlet  quilt  in  the  comer  being  rooked  by 
the  young  mother,  and  Adelaide  Rebekah  seated 
on  the  grandmother*8  knee ;  on  the  other,  Jacob 
between  his  father's  legs ;  while  the  two  mariLcd- 
ly  different  figures  of  Beronda  and  Mordecai  were 
in  the  mkldlo— Mordecai  a  little  backward  in  the 


shade,  anxious  to  conceal  his  agitated  suscepti- 
bility to  what  was  going  cm  around  him.  The 
chi^  light  came  from  the  fire,  which  brought  out 
the  rich  color  on  a  depth  of  shadow,  and  seemed 
to  tum  into  speech  the  dark  gems  of  eyes  that 
looked  at  each  other  kindly. 

*'  I  have  just  been  tdling  Mordecai  of  an  event 
that  makes  a  great  change  in  his  Hfe,**  Beronda 
began,  "but  I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
it  b  a  joyful  one.  &ioe  he  tli&iks  of  you  as  his 
best  friends,  he  wishes  me  to  tell  you  for  him  at 
once.** 

'*  Relations  with  money,  Sir  f  **  burst  in  Cohen, 
feelinff  a  power  of  divination  which  it  was  a  pity 
to  nuUify  by  waitbg  for  the  fact 

**No;  not  exactly,*'  said  Beronda,  smiling. 
**  But  a  very  precious  relation  wishes  to  be  re- 
united to  him— a  very  good  and  lovely  young  sis- 
ter, who  will  care  for  h&  comfort  in  every  way.** 

«« Married,  Sir?** 

"*  No,  not  married.** 

**Bttt  with  a  maintenance?** 

^  With  talents  which  will  secure  her  a  main- 
tenance. A  home  is  already  provided  for  Mor- 
decai** 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment  or  two  before 
the  grandmother  saki,  in  a  wailing  tone, 

** Well,  well!  and  so  you*re  gomg  away  from 
us,  Mordecai** 

**And  where  there's  no  children  as  there  is 
here,**  said  the  mother,  catching  the  wail 

**  No  Jacob,  and  no  Adelaide,  and  no  Eugenie  T' 
wailed  the  grandmother  again. 

**  Ay,  ay,  Jacob's  learning  *iU  all  wear  out  of 
him.  fie  must  go  to  sdiooL  It  *11  be  hard  times 
for  Jacob,**  said  Cohen,  in  a  tone  of  decision. 

In  the  wide^pen  cars  of  Jacob  his  father's 
words  sounded  like  a  doom,  giving  an  awful  finish 
to  the  dirg^like  effect  of  the  whole  announcement 
His  iMce  had  been  gathering  a  wondering  inorodu- 
loua  sorrow  at  the  notion  of  Mordecai's  gomg  away : 
he  was  unable  to  imagine  the  change  as  any  thing 
lasting;  but  at  the  mention  of. "hard  times  for 
Jacob"'  there  was  no  further  suspense  of  feeling, 
and  he  broke  forth  in  loud  lamentation.  Ade- 
laide Rebekah  alwavs  cried  when  her  brother  cried, 
and  now  began  to  howl  with  astonishing  sudden- 
ness, whereupon  baby,  awaking,  contributed  angry 
screams,  and  required  to  be  taken  out  of  the  cra- 
dle. A  great  deal  of  hushing  was  necessary,  and 
Mordeca^  feeling  the  cries  pierce  him,  put  out  his 
amis  to  Jacob,  who  in  the  midst  of  his  tears  and 
sobs  was  turning  his  head  right  and  left  for  gen- 
eral observatMU.  His  father,  who  had  been  say- 
ing, "Never  mind,  old  man ;  you  shall  go  to  the 
riders,"  now  released  him,  and  he  went  to  Morde- 
cai, who  clasped  him  and  hdd  his  cheek  on  the 
little  black  head  wiUiout  speaking.  But  Cohen, 
sensiUe  that  the  master  of  the  family  must  make 
some  apoloey  for  all  this  weakness,  and  that  the 
occasion  called  for  a  speedi,  addressed  Beronda 
with  some  elevatkm  of  pitch,  squaring  his  elbows 
and  restmg  a  hand  on  each  knee: 

"It*s  not  as  we're  the  people  to  grudge  any 
body's  good  luck.  Sir,  or  the  portion  A  thdr  cup 
being  made  fuller,  as  I  may  say.  Fm  not  an 
envious  man,  and  if  any  body  offered  to  set  up 
Mordecai  in  a  shop  of  my  sort  two  doors  lower 
down,  /sbouUn't  make  wry  faces  about  it  Fm 
not  one  of  them  that  had  need  have  a  poor  opin- 
k>n  of  themselves,  and  be  frightened  at  any  body 
else  getting  a  chance.    If  I'm  offiil,  let  a  wis 
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man  come  and  tell  me,  for  Pre  nerer  heard  it 
yet.  And  in  point  of  business,  Fm  not  a  class 
of  goods  to  be  in  danger.  If  any  body  takes  to 
Tolmig  me,  I  can  pack  myself  up  like  a  caterpil- 
lar, and  find  my  feet  when  Fm  let  alone.  And 
though,  as  I  may  say,  you're  taking  some  of  our 
good  works  from  us,  which  is  a  property  bearing 
interest,  Fm  not-  saying  but  we  can  afford  that, 
though  my  mother  and  my  wife  had  the  good- 
will to  wish  and  do  for  Mordecai  to  the  last ;  and 
a  Jew  must  not  be  like  a  sernmt  who  works  for 
reward — ^though  I  see  nothing  against  a'  reward 
if  I  can  get  it  And  as  to  the  extra  outlay  in 
sdiooUng,  I'm  neither  poor  nor  greedy — ^I  wouldn't 
hang  myself  for  sixpence,  nor  half  a  crown  nei- 
ther. But  the  truth  of  it  is,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren are  fond  of  Mordecai.  Ton  may  partly  see 
how  it  is,  Sir,  b J  your  own  sense.  A  man  is 
bound  to  thank  God,  as  we  do  erery  Sabbath, 
that  he  was  not  made  a  woman ;  but  a  woman 
has  to  thank  God  that  He  has  made  her  accord- 
ing to  His  wilL  And  we  all  know  what  He  has 
made  her— a  child-bearing,  tender-hearted  thhig 
is  the  woman  of  our  people.  Her  children  are 
mostly  stout,  as  I  think  you'll  say  Addy's  are, 
and  ^e's  not  mushy,  but  her  heart  is  tender. 
So  you  must  excuse  present  company.  Sir,  for  not 
being  glad  all  at  once.  And  as  to  this  young 
lady — tor  by  what  you  say  *  young  lady'  is  tl^ 
proper  term" — Cohen  here  threw  some  addition- 
al emphasis  into  his  look  and  tone — ^^  we  shall 
all  be  glad  for  Mordecai's  sake  by-and-by,  when 
we  cast  up  our  accounts  and  see  where  we  are." 

Before  Deronda  could  summon  any  answer  to 
this  oddly  mixed  speech,  Mordecai  exclaimed : 

**  Friends,  friends  I  For  food  and  raiment  and 
shelter,  I  would  not  have  sought  better  than  you 
have  given  me.  Tou  have  sweetened  the  morsel 
with  love ;  and  what  I  thought  of  as  a  joy  that 
would  be  1^  to  me  even  in  the  last  months  of 
my  waning  strength  was  to  go  on  teaching  the 
lad.  But  now  I  am  as  one  who  had  clad  hims^ 
bi^or^iand  in  his  shroud,  and  used  himself  to 
making  the  grave  his  bed,  and  the  dirine  com- 
mand came,  *  Arise,  and  go  forth;  the  night  is 
not  yet  come.'  For  no  light  matter  would  I  have 
turned  away  from  your  kindness  to  take  another's. 
But  it  has  been  taught  us,  as  you  know,  that  the 
fvward  o/one  diMy  u  the  power  to  JvlfiU  anothir— 
so  said  Ben  Axal  Toa  have  made  your  duty  to 
one  of  the  poor  among  your  brethren  a  joy  to  yon 
and  me ;  and  your  reward  shall  be  that  you  will 
not  rest  without  the  joy  of  like  deeds  in  Uie  time 
to  come.   And  may  not  Jacob  come  and  visit  me?" 

Mordecai  had  turned  with  this  question  to  De- 
ronda, who  said, 

**  Surely  that  can  be  managed.  It  is  no  farther 
than  Brompton." 

Jacob,  who  had  been  gradually  calmed  by  the 
need  to  hear  what  was  gc4ng  forward,  began  now 
to  see  some  daylight  on  the  future,  the  word 
**  visit"  having  the  lively  charm  of  cakes  and 
general  relaxation  at  his  grandfather's,  the  deaU 
er  in  knives.  He  danced  away  from  Mordecai, 
and  took  up  a  station  of  survey  in  the  middle  of 
the  hearth,  with  his  hands  in  his  knidcerbockers. 

**  WeU,"  said  the  grandmother,  with  a  sigh  of 
resignation,  **  I  hope  there'll  be  nothing  in  the 
way  of  your  getting  hoeker  meat,  Morde^  For 
you'll  have  to  trust  to  those  you  live  with." 

"  That's  all  right,  that's  all  right,  you  may  be 
sure,  mother,"  said  Ck>hen,  as  if  anxious  to  cut  off 


inquiry  on  matters  in  which  he  was  uncertain  of 
the  guffist's  position.  "  So,  Sir,"  he  added,  tumhig 
with  a  look  of  amused  enlightenment  to  Deronda, 
^  it  was  better  than  leaniing  you  had  to  talk  to 
Mordecai  about!  I  wondered  to  myself  at  the 
time.  I  thou^^t  somehow  there  was  a  some- 
thmff." 

^Mordecai  will  p^faaps  explain  to  you  bow  it 
was  that  I  was  seeking  him,"  said  Deronda,  feel- 
ing that  he  had  better  go^  and  rising  as  he  spokei 

It  was  agreed  that  he  should  come  af^  and 
the  final  move  be  made  on  the  nexi  day  but  one; 
but  when  he  was  going,  Mordecai  begged  to  walk 
with  him  to  the  end  ol  the  street,  and  wrapped 
himself  in  coat  and  comforter.  It  was  a  Maidk 
evenhig,  and  Deronda  did  not  mean  to  let  him  go 
far,  but  he  understood  the  wish  to  be  ontside  & 
house  with  him  in  communicative  silence,  after 
the  existing  speech  that  had  been  filling  the  last 
hour.  No  word  was  spoken  until  Deronda  had 
proposed  parting,  whoi  he  sud, 

**  Mirah  would  wish  to  thank  the  Cohens  for 
their  goodness.  You  would  wish  her  to  do  so— 
to  come  and  see  tiiem,  would  yon  not  V* 

Mordecai  did  not  answer  immediately,  but  at 
length  said, 

**IcannottdL  I  fear  not  There  is  a  family 
sonrow,  and  the  si|^  of  my  sister  might  be  to 
them  as  the  fresh  bleeding  of  wounds.  There  is 
a  daughter  and  sister  who  wiH  never  be  restored 
asMirahis.  But  who  knows  the  pathways  ?  We 
are  all  of  us  denying  or  fulfilling  prayers— «nd 
men  in  their  careless  deeds  walk  amidst  invbible 
outstretched  anns  and  pleadings  made  in  vain. 
In  my  ears  I  have  the  prayers  oi  generatians  past 
and  to  come.  My  life  is  as  nothing  to  me  but  the 
beginning  of  fulfillment  And  yet  I  am  only  an- 
other prayer— which  you  will  fulfilL'* 

Deronda  pressed  his  hand,  and  they  parted. 


CHAPTER  XLVa 

"  And  yon  mutt  love  him  ere  to  you 
He  wm  seem  worthy  of  your  love.** 

-~WoB])«WOBT& 

One  mi^t  be  tempted  to  envy  Deronda  |n<o- 
viding  new  clothes  for  Mordecai,  and  pleanng 
himself  as  if  he  were  sketching  a  picture  in  im- 
agining the  effect  of  the  fine  gray  flannd  shirts 
and  a  dressing-gown  very  mudi  like  a  Francis- 
can's brown  £rock,  with  Mordecai's  head  and 
neck  above  them.  Half  his  pleasure  was  the 
sense  of  seeing  Mirah's  brother  through  her  eyea, 
and  securing  her  fervid  joy  from  any  pertuihing 
impression.  And  yel,  after  he  had  made  aU 
things  ready,  he  was  visited  with  a  doubt  wheth- 
er he  were  not  mistaking  her,  and  putting  the 
lower  effect  for  the  higher :  was  she  not  juet  as 
capable  as  he  hUnself  had  been  of  feeling  the 
impressive  distinction  in  her  brother  all  the  ruon 
tor  that  aspect  of  poverty  which  was  among  the 
memorials  of  his  past?  But  there  were  the 
Meyricks  to  be  propitiated  toward  this  too  Judaic 
brotiier;  and  Deronda  4etected  himself  piqued 
into  getting  out  of  sight  every  thinff  that  mig^t 
feed  the  ready  repugnance  in  minds  unble^ed 
with  that  ''precious  seemg,"  that  bathmg  of  all 
objects  in  a  solemnity  as  of  sunset  ^ow,  which 
is^bq^en  of  a  loving  revemitial  emotion. 

And  his  inclination  woukl  harve  been  the  mors 
confirmed  if  he  had  heard  the  dialogue  round 
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Mrs.  Mejrick's  fire  late  in  the  eTening,  after  Ml- 
rah  had  gcme  to  her  room.  Hans,  settled  now  in 
his  Chelsea  rooms,  had  staid  late,  and  Mrs.  Mey- 
rick,  poking  the  fire  into  a  blaze,  said, 

"Now,  Kate,  put  out  jour  candle,  and  all  come 
round  the  fire  oozaly.  Hans  dear,  do  leaye  oB 
laughing  at  those  poems  for  Uie  ninety -ninth 
time,  and  come  toa  I  hare  something  wonder- 
ful to  tell  you." 

**  As  if  I  didn't  know  that,  ma.  I  haye  seen  it 
in  the  comer  of  your  eye  ever  so  long,  and  in 
your  pretenses  of  errands,"  said  Kate,  while  the 
nrls  came  to  put  their  feet  on  the  fender,  and 
Hans,  pushing  his  diair  near  them,  sat  astride  it^ 
resti^  his  fists  and  chin  on  the  bsick. 

**  Well,  then,  if  you  are  so  wise,  perhaps  you 
know  that  Mirah^s  brother  is  found  I"  said  Mrs. 
Meyrick,  in  her  clearest  accents. 

**  Oh,  confound  it  I"  said  flans,  in  the  same  mo- 
ment. 

"  Hans,  that  is  wicked,"  said  Mab.  "  Suppose 
we  had  lost  you?" 

**  I  eon  not  help  being  rather  sorry,"  said  Kate. 
^'And  her  mother? — ^where  is  she?" 

'^  Her  mother  is  dead." 

**  I  hope  the  brother  is  not  a  bad  man,"  said 
Amy. 

"Nor  a  fellow  all  smiles  and  jewelry— a  Crys- 
tal Palace  Assyrian  with  a  hat  on,"  said  Hans,  in 
the  worst  humor. 

"  Were  there  ever  such  unfeeling  children  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Meyrick,  a  little  stroigthened  by  the 
need  for  opposition.  "  You  donH  think  the  least 
bit  of  Mirah*s  joy  in  the  matter." 

"  Tou  know,  ma,  Mirah  hardly  remembers  her 
brother,"  said  Kata 

**  People  who  are  lost  for  twelve  years  should 
nerer  come  back  again,"  said  Hans.  "They  are 
always  in  the  way." 

"Hans!"  said  Mrs.  Meyrick, reproaohfuDy.  "If 
you  had  lost  me  for  iwmty  years,  I  should  haye 
thought—" 

"I  said  twelve  years,"  Hans  broke  in.  "Any 
where  about  twelve  years  is  the  time  at  which 
lost  relations  should  keep  out  of  the  way." 

"  Well,  but  it's  nice  finding  people— there  is 
something  to  tell,"  said  Mab,  clasping  her  knees. 
"  Did  Prince  Camaralzaman  find  him  ?" 

Then  Mrs.  Meyrick,  in  her  neat  narrative  way, 
told  all  she  knew  without  hiterruption.  "Mr. 
Deronda  has  the  highest  admiration  for  him," 
she  ended — "seems  quite  to  look  up  to  him. 
And  he  says  Mirah  is  just  the  sister  to  under- 
stand this  brother." 

"Deronda  is  getting  perfectly  preposterous 
about  those  Jews,"  said  Hans,  with  disgust,  rising 
and  setting  his  chair  away  with  a  bang.  "  He 
wants  to  do  every  thing  he  can  to  encourage  Mi- 
rah in  her  prejudices." 

"Oh,  for  shame,  Hans  I— to  speak  in  that  way 
of  Mr.  Deronda,"  said  Mab.    And  Mrs.  Meyrick's^  > 
fiaoe  showed  something  like  an  under-current  of 
expression,  not  allowed  to  get  to  the  surface. 

"And  now  we  shall  never  be  all  together," 
Hans  went  on,  walking  about  with  his  hands 
thrust  into  the  pockets  of  his  brown  velveteen 
coat, "  but  we  must  have  this  prophet  Elijah  to 
tea  with  us,  and  Mirah  will  think  of  nothmg  but 
sitting  on  the  ruhis  of  Jerusalem.  She  wOl  be 
spelled  as  an  artist— mmd  that— she  will  get  m 
narrow  as  a  nun.  Every  thing  will  be  spoiled— our 
home  and  every  thing.  I  shall  take  to  drinking." 
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"Oh,  reaUy,  Hans,"  said  Kate,  hnpatimiUy,  "I 
do  think  men  are  the  most  contemptible  animals 
hi  all  creation.  Every  one  of  them  must  have 
every  thing  to  his  mind,  else  he  is  unbearable." 

"Oh,  ol^  oh,  it's  very  dreadful  T'  cried  Mab. 
"  I  feel  as  if  ancient  Nineveh  were  come  again." 

"I  shouM  like  to  know  what  is  the  good  of 
having  gone  to  the  university  and  knowing  every 
things  if  you  are  so  ddldish,  Hans,"  said  Amy. 
"  Tou  ought  to  put  op  with  a  man  that  Provi- 
dence sends  you  to  be  kind  to.  Ws  shall  have  to 
put  up  with  him." 

"  I  hope  you  wfll  all  €i  yon  like  the  new  Lam- 
entations oi  Jeremiah— >*  to  be  continued  in  oar 
next'— that's  all,"  Mid  Hans,  seiring  his  wide- 
awake. "  It's  no  use  being  one  thing  more  than 
another  if  one  has  to  endure  the  company  of 
those  men  with  a  fixed  idea— staring  blankly  at 
you,  and  requiring  all  your  remarks  to  be  smaU 
f  oot^iotes  to  their  text  If  you're  to  be  under  a 
petrif]rinflr  well,  you'd  better  be  an  old  boot  I 
don't  fed  myself  an  old  boot"  Then  abruptly, 
"  Good-night,  liule  mother,"  bending  to  kiss  her 
brow  in  a  hasty,  desperate  manner,  and  conde- 
scendingly, on  his  way  to  the  door, "  Oood-nigfat 
girls." 

"  Suppose  Mirah  knew  how  you  are  behaving,** 
said  Kate.  But  her  answer  was  a  slam  of  the 
door.  "I  ^ould  like  to  see  Mirah  when  Mr.  De- 
ronda tells  her,"  she  went  on,  to  her  mother.  "I 
know  she  will  look  so  beautiful" 

But  Deronda  on  second  thoughts  had  written  a 
letter,  which  Mrs.  Meyrick  received  the  next  moro- 
^&  hegging  her  to  make  the  reveUtion  instead  of 
waiting! or  him,  not  gtvins  the  real  reason — that 
he  shnnk  from  going  agiun  through  a  nairative 
in  which  he  seemed  to  be  making  himself  im- 
portant, and  givtiig  himself  a  character  of  gener- 
al beneficence— but  saying  that  he  wished  to  re- 
main with  Mordecai  while  Mrs.  Meyrick  would 
bring  Mirah  on  what  was  to  be  understood  as  a 
visit,  so  that  there  might  be  a  Uttie  interval  be- 
fore that  change  of  abode  which  he  expected  that 
Mirah  herself  would  propose. 

Deronda  secretiy  felt  some  wondering  anxiety 
how  far  Mordecai,  after  years  of  soUtary  preoccu- 
pation with  ideas  likely  to  have  become  the  more 
exclusive  from  continual  diminution  of  bodily 
strength,  would  allow  himself  to  feel  a  tender  in- 
terest in  his  sister  over  and  above  the  renderinff 
of  pious  duties.  His  feding  for  tiie  Cohens,  and 
especially  for  littie  Jacob,  showed  a  persistent  ao- 
tivity  of  affection;  but  those  objects  had  entered 
into  his  daily  life  for  years ;  and  Deronda  felt  it 
noticeable  that  Mordecai  asked  no  new  questions 
about  Mirah,  maintaining,  indeed,  an  unusual  si- 
lence on  all  subjects,  and  appearing  simply  to 
submit  to  the  changes  that  were  commg  over  his 
personal  life.  He  donned  his  new  clothes  obedi- 
entiy,  but  said  afterward  to  Deronda,  with  a  faint 
smile,  "I  must  keep  my  old  garments  by  me  for 
a  remembrance."  And  when  they  were  seated 
awaiting  Mirah,  he  uttered  no  word,  keeping  his 
eyelids  closed,  but  yet  showing  restless  feeling  in 
his  &ee  and  hands.  In  fact,  Mordecai  was  un- 
deigoing  that  peculiar  nervous  perturbation  only 
known  to  those  whose  minds,  long  and  habitual^ 
moving  with  strong  impetus  in  one  current,  are 
suddenly  compelled  into -a  new  or  re-<q>ened  dian- 
neL  Susceptible  people  whose  strength  has  been 
long  absorbed  by  a  dominant  bias  draad  an  hiter- 
view  that  imperiously  revives  the  past^  as  they 
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would  dread  a  threatening  illnefls.  Joy  may  be 
there,  but  joy,  too,  is  terrible. 

Deronda  felt  the  infection  of  exdt^nent,  and 
when  he  heard  the  ring  at  the  door,  he  went  out, 
not  knowing  exactly  why,  that  he  znight  see  and 
greet  Mirah  beforehand.  He  was  startled  to  find 
that  she  had  on  the  hat  and  cloak  in  which  he  had 
first  seen  her — the  memorable  cloak  that  had  onoe 
been  wetted  for  a  winding-sheet  She  had  oome 
down  stairs  equipped  in  &is  way,  and  when  Mrs. 
Meyrick  said,  in  a  tone  of  question,  "  You  like  to 
go  in  that  dress,  dear  V*  she  answered,  **  My  broth- 
er is  poor,  and  I  want  to  look  as  much  like  him 
as  I  can,  else  he  may  feel  distant  from  me" — 
imagining  that  she  should  meet  him  in  the  work- 
man's dress.  Deronda  could  not  make  any  re- 
mark, but  felt  secretly  rather  ashamed  of  his  own 
fastidious  arrangements.  They  shook  hands  si- 
lently, for  Mirah  looked  pale  and  awed. 

When  Deronda  opcaied  the  door  for  her,  Mor- 
decai  had  risen,  and  had  his  eyes  turned  toward 
it  with  an  eager  gaze.  Mirah  took  only  two  or 
three  steps,  and  then  stood  stilL  TheV  looked 
at  each  other,  motionless.  It  was  less  their  own 
presence  that  they  felt  than  another's ;  they  were 
meeting  first  in  memories,  compared  with  which 
touch  was  no  union.  Mirah  was  the  first  to  break 
the  silence,  standing  where  she  was. 

**£zra,"  she  said,  in  exactly  the  same  tone  as 
when  she  .was  telling  of  her  mother's  call  to 
him. 

Mordecai  with  a  sudden  movement  advanced 
and  laid  his  hands  on  her  shoulders.  He  was 
the  head  taller,  and  looked  down  at  her  tenderly 
while  he  said,  '*  That  was  our  mother's  voice. 
You  remember  her  calling  me  f " 

'*  Yes,  and  how  you  answered  her — *  Mother  t* 
— and  I  knew  you  loved  her."  Mirah  threw  her 
arms  round  her  brother's  neck,  clasped  her  little 
hands  behind  it,  and  drew  down  his  face,  kiss- 
ing it  with  child-like  lavishness.  Her  hat  fell 
backward  on  the  ground  and  disclosed  all  her 
curls. 

"Ah,  the  dear  head,  the  dear  head  1"  said  Mor- 
decai,  in  a  low  loving  tone,  laying  his  thin  hand 
gently  on  the  curls. 

*'You  are  very  ill,  Ezra,"  said  Mirah,  sadly, 
looking  at  him  with  more  observation. 

**  Yes,  dear  child,  I  shall  not  be  long  with  you 
in  the  body,"  was  the  quiet  answer. 

"  Oh,  I  will  love  you  and  we  will  talk  to  each 
other,"  said  Mirah,  with  a  sweet  outpouring  of 
her  words,  as  spontaneous  as  bird-notes.  "I 
will  teU  you  eve^^  thing,  and  you  will  teach  me 
— >you  will  teach  me  to  be  a  good  Jewess — ^what 
she  would  have  liked  me  to  be.  I  shall  always 
be  with  you  when  I  am  not  workkg.  For  I  work 
now.  I  shall  get  money  to  keep  us.  Oh,  I  have 
had  such  good  friends  t" 

Mirah  until  now  had  quite  forgotten  that  any 
one  was  by,  but  here  she  turned  with  the  pretti- 
est attitude,  keeping  one  hand  on  her  brother's 
arm  while  she  looked  at  Mrs.  Meyrick  and  De- 
ronda. The  little  mother's  happy  emotion  in 
witnessing  this  nkeeting  of  brother  and  sister  had 
already  won  her  to  Mordecai,  who  seemed  to  her 
really  to  have  more  dignity  and  refinement  than 
she  had  felt  obliged  to  believe  in  from  Deronda's 
aooount. 

''See  this  dear  lady  1"  said  Mirah.  ^^Iwasa 
stranger,  a  poor  wanderer,  and  she  believed  in  me, 
and  has  treated  me  as  a  daughter.    Please  give 


my  brother  your  hand,"  she  added,  beseechingly, 
taking  Mrs.  Meyrick's  hand  and  putting  it  in 
Mordecai's,  then  pressing  them  both  with  her 
own  and  lifting  them  to  her  lips. 

"  The  Eternal  Goodness  has  be^  with  you," 
said  Mordecai  **  You  have  helped  to  fulfill  our 
mother's  prayer." 

"I  thixik  we  will  go  now,  shall  we ?— «nd  re> 
turn  later,"  said  Deronda,  laying  a  gentle  pressure 
on  Mrs.  Meyrick's  arm,  and  she  immediately  com- 
plied. He  was  afraid  of  any  reference  to  the 
facts  about  himself  which  he  had  kept  back 
from  Mordecai,  and  he  felt  no  uneasiness  now  in 
the  thought  of  the  brother  and  sister  b^ng  alone 
together. 


CHAPTER  XLVin. 

TIs  a  btfd  and  ill-paid  task  to  order  all  thtngs  ba> 
forehand  by  the  rale  of  our  own  •ecnrity,  as  is  w«U 
hinted  by  MacchiaveUl  concerDlog  Cesar  Borgia,  who, 
salth  he,  had  thonsht  of  all  that  might  occur  on  his 
father's  death,  and  had  provided  a^nat  ertxj  evfl 
chance  save  ODlyone :  it  had  never  come  Into  his  mfaid 
that  when  his  father  died,  his  own  death  would  quickly 

Gramdooubt's  importance  as  a  subject  of  this 
realm  was  of  the  grandly  passive  kind  whic^  con- 
sists in  the  inheritance  of  land.  Political  and 
social  movements  touched  him  onlv  throu^  the 
wire  of  his  rental,  and  his  most  careful  biographer 
need  not  have  read  up  on  Schleswig-Holstein,  the 
policy  of  Bismarck,  trade-unions,  household  suf- 
frage, or  even  the  last  commercial  panic.  Hs 
glanced  over  the  best  newspaper  columns  on  these 
topics,  and  his  views  on  them  caniiardly  be  said 
to  have  wanted  breadth,  since  he  embraced  all 
Germans,  all  commercial  men,  and  all  voters  lia- 
ble to  use  the  wrong  kind  of  soap,  under  the  gen- 
eral epithet  of  **  brutes ;"  but  he  took  no  action 
<m  these  much-agitated  questions  beyond  looking 
from  under  his  eyelids  at  any  man  who  mentioo- 
ed  them,  and  retaining  a  silence  which  served  to 
shake  the  opinions  of  timid  thinkers. 

But  Grandoourt  within  his  own  sphere  of  in- 
terest showed  some  of  the  qualities  which  have 
entered  into  triumphal  diplomacy  of  the  widest 
continental  sort 

No  movement  of  Gwendolen  in  relation  to  De- 
ronda escaped  him.  He  would  have  denied  that 
he  was  jealous,  because  jealousy  would  have  im- 
plied some  doubt  of  his  own  power  to  hinder  what 
he  had  determined  against  That  his  wife  should 
have  more  inclination  to  another  man's  society 
than  to  his  own  would  not  pain  him:  what  he 
required  was  that  she  should  be  as  fully  aware  as 
she  would  have  been  of  a  locked  hand-culf,  that 
her  inclination  was  helpless  to  decide  any  thing 
in  contradiction  with  his  resolve.  However  mudi 
of  vacillating  whim  there  might  have  been  in  his 
entrance  on  matrimony,  there  was  no  vacillating 
<n  his  interpretation  of  the  bond.  He  had  not 
repented  of  his  marriage ;  it  had  really  brought 
more  of  aim  into  his  life,  new  objects  to  exert  his 
will  upon ;  and  he  had  not  repented  of  liis  choice. 
His  taste  was  fastidious,  and  Gwendolen  satisfied 
it:  he  would  not  have  liked  a  wife  who  had  not 
received  some  elevation  of  rank  from  him ;  nor 
one  who  did  not  command  admiration  by  her  mien 
and  beauty ;  nor  one  whose  nails  were  not  of  the 
right  shape ;  nor  one  the  lobe  of  whose  ear  was 
at  all  too  laige  and  red ;  nor  one  who,  even  if  her 
nails  and  ears  were  right,  was  at  the  same  time  a 
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ninny,  unable  to  make  spirited  answers.  These 
requirements  maj  not  seem  too  exacting  to  refined 
contemporaries  whose  own  abilitj  to  fall  in  love 
has  been  held  in  suspense  for  lack  of  indispensa- 
ble details ;  but  fewer  perhaps  may  follow  him  in 
his  contentment  that  his  wife  shoiUd  be  in  a  t^n- 
per  which  would  dispose  her  to  fly  out  if  she 
dared,  and  that  she  should  hare  been  urged  into 
marrying  him  by  other  feelings  than  passionate 
attachment  Still,  for  those  who  prefer  command 
to  lore,  one  does  not  see  why  the  habit  of  mind 
eluMild  change  predsely  at  the  point  of  matri- 
mony. 

Grandcourt  did  not  feel  that  he  had  chosen  the 
wrong  wife;  and  having  taken  on  himself  the 
part  of  husband,  he  was  not  going  in  any  way  to 
be  fooled,  or  allow  himself  to  be  seen  in  a  ligfai 
that  could  be  regarded  as  pitiable.  This  was  his 
state  of  mind — not  jealousy;  still,  his  behavior 
in  some  respects  was  as  like  jealousy  as  yellow  is 
to  yellow,  which  color  we  know  may  be  the  effect 
of  very  different  causes. 

He  had  ccmie  up  to  town  earlier  than  usual 
because  he  wished  to  be  on  the  spot  for  legal 
consultation  as  to  the  arrangements  of  his  vml, 
the  transference  of  mortgagee,  and  that  transac- 
tion with  his  uncle  about  ue  succession  to  Dip- 
low,  which  the  bait  of  ready  money,  adroitly 
dangled  without  importunity,  had  finally  won  him 
to  agree  upon.  But  another  acceptable  accom- 
paniment of  his  being  in  town  was  the  presenta- 
tion of  himself  with  the  beautiful  bride  whom  he 
had  chosen  to  marry  in  spite  of  what  other  peo- 
ple might  have  expected  of  him.  It  is  true  that 
Qrandoourt  went  about  with  the  nenae  that  he  did 
not  care  a  languid  curse  for  any  one*s  admira- 
tion ;  but  this  state  of  not  caring,  just  as  mudi 
as  desire,  required  its  related  object — namely,  a 
world  of  admirine  or  envying  spectators :  for  if 
you  are  fond  of  looking  stonily  at  smiling  per- 
sons, the  persons  must  be  there  and  they  must 
smile — a  rudimentary  truth  which  is  surely  for- 
gotten by  those  who  complain  of  mankind  as 
generally  contemptible,  since  any  other  aspect  of 
the  race  must  disappoint  the  voracity  of  their  con- 
tempt Grandcourt,  in  town  for  the  first  time 
with  his  wife,  had  his  non-caring  abstinence  from 
curses  enlarged  and  diversified  by  splendid  recep- 
tions, by  conspicuous  rides  and  drives,  by  pres- 
entations of  himself  with  her  on  all  distinguished 
occasions.  He  wished  her  to  be  sought  after; 
be  Uked  that  **  fellows*'  should  be  eager  to  talk 
with  her  and  escort  her  within  his  observation ; 
there  was  even  a  kind  of  bfty  coquetry  on  her 
part  that  he  would  not  have  objected  to.  But 
what  he  did  not  like  were  her  ways  in  relation  to 
Deronda. 

After  the  musical  party  at  Lady  Mallinger's, 
when  Grandcourt  had  observed  the  dialogue  on 
the  settee  as  keenly  as  Hans  had  done,  it  was 
characteristic  of  him  that  he  named  Deronda  for' 
invitation  along  with  the  Mallingers,  tenaciously 
avoiding  the  possible  suggestion  to  any  body  con- 
cerned that  Deronda's  presence  or  absence  could 
be  of  the  least  importance  to  him ;  and  he  made 
no  direct  observation  to  Gwendolen  on  her  be- 
havior that  evening,  lest  the  expression  of  his 
disgust  should  be  a  little  too  strong  to  satisfy  his 
own  pride.  But  a  few  dajrs  afterward  he  remark- 
ed,, without  beine  careful  of  the  dpropoty 

'*  Nothing  makes  a  woman  more  of  a  g^wky 
than  looking  out  after  people  and  showing  tem- 


pers in  public.  A  woman  ought  to  have  fine  man- 
ners.   Else  it*s  intolerable  to  appear  with  her.** 

Gwendolen  made  the  expected  application,  and 
was  not  without  alarm  at  the  notion  of  being  a 
gawky.  For  she,  too,  with  her  melancholy  dis- 
taste for  things,  preferred  that  her  distaste  should 
include  admirers.  But  the  sense  of  overhanging 
rebuke  only  intensified  the  strain  of  expectation 
toward  any  meeting  with  Deronda.  The  novel^ 
and  excitement  of  her  town  life  was  like  the  hur- 
ry and  constant  change  of  foreign  travel :  what- 
ever might  be  the  inward  despondency,  there  was 
a  programme  to  be  fulfilled,  not  without  gratifica- 
tion to  many-sided  self.  But,  as  always  happens 
with  a  deep  interest,  the  comparatively  rare  occa- 
sions on  whidi  she  oould  exchange  any  words 
with  Deronda  had  a  dififusive  effect  in  her  con- 
sciousness, magnifying  their  communication  with 
each  other,  and  therefore  enlarging  the  place  she 
imagined  it  to  have  in  his  mind.  How  could 
Deronda  help  this  t  He  certainly  did  not  avoid 
her ;  rather  he  wished  to  convince  her  by  every 
delicate  indirect  means  that  her  confidence  in 
him  had  not  been  indiscreet,  since  it  had  not  low- 
ered his  respect  Moreover,  he  liked  being  near 
her— how  could  it  be  otherwise  t  She  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  problem:  she  was  a  lovdy 
woman,  for  the  turn  of  whose  mind  and  fate  hie 
had  a  care  which,  however  futile  it  might  be,  kept 
soliciting  him  as  a  responsibility,  perhaps  sll  the 
more  tlutt,  when  he  dared  to  think  of  his  own 
future,  he  saw  it  lying  far  away  from  this  splen- 
did sad-hearted  creature,  who,  because  he  had 
once  been  implied  to  arrest  her  attention  mo- 
mentarily, as  he  might  have  seized  her  arm  with 
warning  to  hinder  her  from  stepping  where  there 
was  danger,  had  turned  to  him  with  a  beseeching 
persistent  need. 

One  instance  in  which  Grandcourt  stimulated  a 
feeling  in  Gwendolen  that  he  would  have  liked 
to  suppress  without  seeming  to  care  about  it,  had 
relation  to  Mirah.  Gwendolen's  inclination  lin- 
gered over  the  project  of  the  singing  lessons  as 
a  sort  of  obedience  to  Deronda's  advice,  but  day 
followed  day  with  that  want  of  perceived  leisure 
which  belongs  to  lives  where  there  is  no  work  to 
mark  off  intervals ;  and  the  continual  liability  to 
Grandcourt's  presence  and  surveillance  seemed 
to  flatten  every  effort  to  the  level  of  the  boredom 
which  his  manner  expressed :  his  negative  mind 
was  as  diffusive  as  fog,  clinging  to  all  objects^ 
and  spoiling  all  contact 

But  one  morning  when  they  were  breakfasting, 
Gwendolen,  in  a  recurrent  fit  <^  determination  to 
exerdse  her  old  spirit,  said,  dallying  prettily  over 
her  prawns  without  eating  them, 

**  I  think  of  maldne  myself  accomplished  while 
we  are  in  town,  and  having  singing  lessons." 

**  Why  ?"  said  Grandcourt,  Umguidly. 

/*  Why  ?**  echoed  Gwendolen,  pUving  at  saud- 
ness ;  **  because  I  can't  eat  piUi  defoia  proa  to 
make  me  sleepy,  and  I  can't  smoke,  and  I  canH 
go  to  the  dub  to  make  me  like  to  come  away 
again — I  want  a  variety  of  etmm.  What  would 
be  the  most  conv^ent  time,  when  you  are  busy 
with  your  lawyers  and  people,  for  me  to  have 
lessons  from  that  little  Jewess,  whose  singing  is 
getting  all  the  rage  ?" 

**  Whenever  you  like,"  said  Grandcourt,  push- 
ing away  his  plate,  and  leaning  back  in  his  chair 
while  he  looked  at  her  with  Ms  most  lizard-like 
expression,  and  played  with  the  ears  of  the  tiny 
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epaniel  on  his  lap  (Gwendolen  had  taken  a  dis- 
like to  the  dogs  because  they  fawned  on  him). 

Then  he  said,  languidly,  *'  I  don't  see  why  a 
lady  should  sing.  Amateurs  make  fools  of  them- 
selTes.  A  lady  can't  risk  herself  in  that  way  in 
company.  And  one  doesnt  want  to  hear  squall- 
iDg  in  private." 

**  I  like  frankness :  that  seems  to  me  a  hus- 
band's great  charm,"  said  Gwendolen,  with  her 
tittle  upward  movement  of  her  chin,  as  she  turned 
her  eyes  away  from  his,  and  lifting  a  prawn  be- 
fore her,  looked  at  the  boUed  ingenuousness  of 
its  eyes  as  preferable  to  the  lizanTs.  **  But,"  she 
added,  having  devoured  her  mortification,  **I 
suppose  you  don't  object  to  Miss  Lapidoth's  sing- 
ing at  our  party  on  the  4th  ?  I  thought  of  en- 
gaging her.  Lady  Brackenshaw  had  her,  you 
know;  and  the  Raymonds,  who  are  very  particu- 
lar about  their  music  And  Mr.  Deronda,  who  is 
a  musician  himself,  and  a  first-rate  judge,  says 
that  there  is  no  singing  in  such  good  taste  as  hm 
for  a  drawing-nxnn.  I  think  ms  opinion  is  an 
authority." 

She  meant  to  sling  a  small  stone  at  her  hus- 
band in  that  way. 

"It's  very  indecent  of  Deronda  to  go  about 
praising  that  gi];!,"  said  Grandoourt,  in  a  tone  of 
mdifPerenoe. 

''Indecent!"  exdafaned  Gwendolen,  reddening 
and  looking  at  him  again,  overcome  by  startled 
wonder,  and  unable  to  r^ect  on  the  probable 
falsity  of  the  phrase,  '*  to  go  about  praising." 

^  Tes ;  and  especially  when  she  is  patronized 
by  Lady  Mallinger.  He  ought  to  hold  his  tongue 
about  her.  Men  can  see  what  is  his  relation  to 
her." 

"Men  who  judge  of  others  by  themselves," 
said  Gwendolen,  turning  white  after  her  redness, 
and  immediately  smitten  with  a  dread  of  her  own 
words. 

'*  Of  course.  And  a  woman  should  take  their 
judgment— else  she  is  likely  to  run  her  head  into 
the  wrong  place,"  said  Grandoourt,  conscious  of 
using  pincers  on  that  white  creature.  *'  I  sup- 
pose you  take  Deronda  for  a  saint" 

^  Oh  dear  no  I"  said  Gwendolen,  summoning  des- 
perately her  almost  miraculous  power  of  sel£con- 
trol,  and  speaking  in  a  high  hard  tone.  "Only  a 
little  lees  of  a  monster." 

She  rose,  pushed  her  chair  away  without  hurry, 
and  walked  out  of  the  room  with  something  tike 
the  care  of  a  man  who  is  afraid  of  showing  that 
he  has  taken  more  wine  than  usual.  She  turned 
the  keys  inside  her  dressing-room  doors,  and  sat 
down,  for  some  time  looking  as  pale  and  quiet  as 
when  she  was  leaving  the  breakfast-room.  Even 
in  the  moments  after  reading  the  poisonous  letter 
she  had  hardly  had  more  cruel  sensations  thui 
now ;  for  emotion  was  at  the  acute  point  where 
ft  is  not  distinguishable  from  sensation.  Deron- 
da untike  what  she  had  betieved  him  to  be  was 
an  image  which  affected  her  as  a  hideout  appari- 
tion would  have  done,  quite  apart  from  the  way 
in  which  it  was  produced.  It  had  taken  hold  of 
her  as  pain  before  she  could  consider  whetiier  it 
were  fiction  or  truth ;  and  further  to  hinder  her 
power  of  resistance  came  the  sudden  perception 
how  very  stight  were  the  grounds  of  her  faith  in 
Deronda — how  tittle  she  knew  of  his  life — how 
childish  she  had  been  in  her  confidence.  His  re- 
bukes and  his  severity  to  her  began  to  seem  odi- 
ous, along  with  all  the  poetry  and  lofty  doctrine 


in  the  world,  whatever  it  might  be ;  and  the  grave 
beauty  of  his  face  seemed  the  most  unpleasant 
mask  that  the  common  habits  of  men  could  pot  o& 

AU  this  went  on  in  her  with  the  rapidity  of  a 
sick  dream;  and  her  start  into  resistance  was 
very  much  tike  a  waking.  Suddenly  from  out 
the  gray  sombre  morning  there  came  a  stream  of 
sunshine,  wrapping  her  in  warmth  and  tight  where 
she  sat  in  stony  stillness.  She  moved  gently  and 
looked  round  her — ^there  was  a  world  outside  this 
bad  dream,  and  the  dream  proved  nothing ;  the 
rose,  stretching  her  arms  upward  and  clasping 
her  hands  with  her  habitual  attitude  when  she 
was  seeking  relief  from  oppressive  feeling,  and 
walked  about  the  room  in  this  flood  of  sunbeams. 

"  It  is  not  true !  What  does  it  matter  whether 
he  believes  it  or  not  ?"  This  was  what  she  re- 
peated to  herself — but  this  was  not  her  ^th  come 
back  again ;  it  was  only  the  desperate  cry  of  fioith, 
finding  suffocation  intolerable.  And  how  ooukl 
she  go  on  through  the  day  in  this  state  ?  With 
one  of  her  impetuous  alternations,  her  imaginatioii 
flew  to  wild  actions,  by  which  she- would  convince 
herself  of  what  she  wished :  she  would  go  to  Lady 
Mallinger  and  question  her  about  Mirah;  she 
would  write  to  Deronda  and  upbraid  him  with 
making  the  world  aU  false  and  wicked  and  hope- 
less to  her — ^to  him  she  dared  pour  out  aU  tiie 
bitter  indignation  of  her  heart  No ;  she  would 
go  to  Minm.  This  last  form  taken  by  her  need 
was  more  definitely  practicable,  md  quickly  be- 
came imperious.  No  matter  what  came  of  it  filnD 
had  the  pretext  of  asking  Mirah  to  sing  at  her 
party  on  the  4th.  What  was  she  going  to  say 
besides  ?  How  satisfy  herself  f  She  did  not  fore- 
see—she could  not  wait  to  foresee.  If  that  idea 
which  was  maddening  her  had  been  a  living  thing 
she  would  have  wanted  to  throttle  it  without  wait- 
ing to  foresee  what  would  come  of  the  act  8be 
rang  her  b^l  and  asked  if  Mr.  Grandoourt  were 
gone  out :  finding  that  he  was,  she  ordered  the 
carriage,  and  b^an  to  dress  for  the  drive ;  tiien 
she  went  down,  and  walked  about  the  large  draw- 
ing-room tike  an  imprisoned  dumb  creature,  net 
recognizing  herself  in  the  glass  panels,  not  noting 
any  object  around  her  in  tiie  painted  gilded  pris- 
on. Her  husband  would  probably  find  out  where 
she  had  been,  and  punish  her  in  some  way  or  oth^ 
er — no  matter — she  could  neither  deeire  nor  fear 
any  thing  just  now  but  the  assurance  that  she 
had  not  been  deluding  herself  in  her  trust 

She  was  provided  with  Mirah's  address.  Soon 
she  was  on  the  way  with  aU  the  fine  equipage 
necessary  to  carry  about  her  poor  uneasy  heart; 
depending  in  its  palpitations  on  some  answer  or 
other  to  questionhig  which  she  did  not  know  how 
she  should  put  She  was  as  heedless  of  what 
happened  before  she  found  that  Miss  Lapidotb 
was  at  home  as  one  is  of  lobbies  and  passages  on 
the  way  to  a  court  of  justice — ^heedless  of  eveiy 
thing  till  she  was  in  a  room  where  there  were 
folding-doors,  and  she  heard  Deronda's  voice  be- 
hind them.  Doubtless  the  identification  was  help- 
ed by  forecast,  but  she  was  as  certain  of  it  as  if  she 
had  seen  him.  She  was  frightened  at  hee  own 
agitation,  and  began  to  unbutton  her  gloves  that 
she  might  button  them  again,  and  bite  her  tips 
over  the  pretended  difficulty,  while  the  door  opoi- 
ed,  and  Mirah  presented  herself  with  perfect  quie- 
tude and  a  sweet  smile  of  recognition,  lliere  was 
relief  in  the  sight  of  her  face,  and  Gwendolen  was 
able  .to  smile  in  return,  while  she  put  out  her 
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hand  in  silence ;  and  as  she  seated  herself,  all  the 
while  hearing  the  voice,  she  felt  some  reflux  of 
energy  in  the  confused  sense  that  the  truth  could 
not  be  anj  thing  that  she  dreaded.  Mirah  drew 
her  chair  very  near,  as  if  she  felt  that  the  sound 
of  the  conversation  should  be  subdued,  and  look- 
ed at  her  visitor  with  placid  expectation,  while 
Gwendolen  began  in  a  low  tone,  with  something 
that  seemed  like  bashfulness : 

**  Perhaps  you  wonder  to  see  me— perhaps  I 
ou^t  to  have  written — ^but  I  wished  to  make  a 
particular  request." 

**  I  am  glad  to  see  you  instead  of  having  a  let- 
ter," said  Mirah,  wondering  at  the  changed  ex- 
pression and  manner  of  the  **  Vandyck  duchess," 
as  Hans  had  taught  her  to  call  Gwendolen.  The 
rich  color  and  the  calmness  of  her  own  face 
were  in  strong  contrast  with  the  pale  agitated 
beauty  under  the  plumed  hat. 

**  I  thoui^t,"  Gwendolen  went  on — **at  least  I 
hoped  you  would  not  object  to  sing  at  our  house 
on  the  4th — in  the  evening — at  a  party  like  Lady 
Brackenshaw's.    I  should  be  so  much  obliged." 

^  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  sing  for  you.  At 
half  past  nine  or  ten  ?"  said  Mir^,  whUe  Gwen- 
dolen seined  to  get  more  instead  c^  lees  embar- 
rassed. 

'^At  half  past  nine,  please,"  she  answered; 
then  paused,  and  felt  that  she  had  nothing  more 
to  say.  She  could  not  go.  It  was  unpossible  to 
rise  and  say  good-by.  Deronda's  voice  was  in 
her  ears.  She  must  say  it— she  could  contrive 
no  other  sentence — 

**  Mr.  Deronda  is  in  the  next  room  ?" 

^  Tee,"  said  Mirah,  in  her  former  tone.  ^  He 
is  reading  Hebrew  with  my  brother." 

**Tou  have  a  brother?"  said  Gwendolen,  who 
had  heard  this  from  Lady  Mallinger,  but  had 
not  minded  it  then. 

**  Yes,  a  dear  brother  who  is  ill— consumptive— 
and  Mr.  Deronda  is  the  best  of  friends  to  him, 
as  he  has  been  to  me,"  said  Mirah,  with  the  im- 
pulse that  will  not  let  us  pass  the  mention  of  a 
precious  person  indifferently. 

^  Tell  me,"  said  Gwendolen,  putting  her  hand 
on  Mirah*s,  and  speaking  hardly  above  a  whis- 
pav-"  tell  me— tell  me  the  truth.  You  are  sure 
he  is  quite  good  ?  You  know  no  evil  of  him  ? 
Any  evil  that  people  say  of  him  is  false  ?" 

Could  the  proud-spirited  woman  have  behaved 
more  like  a  child  t  But  the  strange  words  pen- 
etrated Mirah  with  nothms  but  a  sense  of  solnn- 
nity  and  indignation.  With  a  sudd^i  light  in 
her  eyes  and  a  tremor  in  her  voice,  she  sidd, 

^  Who  are  the  people  that  say  evil  of  him  ? 
I  would  not  beUeve  any  evil  of  him  if  an  angel 
came  to  tell  it  me.  He  found  me  when  I  was 
•o  miserable— I  was  going  to  drown  myself — ^I 
looked  so  poor  and  forsaken— you  would  have 
tbou^t  I  was  a  b^gar  by  the  way-side.  And  he 
treated  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  king's  daughter. 
He  took  me  to  the  best  of  women.  He  found 
my  brother  for  me.  And  he  honors  my  brother, 
thMMigh  he  too  was  poor— -oh,  almost  as  poor  as 
he  could  be.  And  my  brother  honors  him.  That 
is  no  light  thing  to  say" — ^here  Mlrah's  tone 
changed  to  one  of  proud  emphasis,  and  she 
shook  her  head  backward — ^**for  my  brother  is 
very  learned  and  great-minded.  And  Mr.  De- 
ronda says  there  are  few  men  equal  to  him." 
Some  Jewish  defiance  had  flamed  into  her  indig- 
nant gratitude,  and  her  anger  oould  not  help  in- 


dud^ig  Gwendolen,  since  she  seemed  to  have 
doubted  Deronda's  goodness. 

But  Gwendolen  was  like  one  parched  with 
thirst,  drinking  the  fresh  water  that  spreads 
through  the  frame  as  a  sufficient  bliss,  ^e  did 
not  notice  that  Mirah  was  angry  with  her;  she 
was  not  distinctly  conscious  of  any  thing  but  of 
the  penetrating  sense  that  Deronda  and  his  life 
were  no  more  like  her  husband's  conception  than 
the  morning  in  the  horizon  was  Hke  the  morning 
mixed  with  street  gas :  even  Murah's  words  seem- 
ed to  melt  into  the  indefiniteness  of  her  reliet 
She  oould  hardly  have  repeated  them,  or  said  how 
her  whole  state  of  feeling  was  changed.  She 
pressed  Mirah's  hand,  and  said,  **  Thank  you, 
thank  you,"  in  a  hurried  whisper — then  rose, 
and  added,  with  only  a  hazy  consciousness,  "  I 
must  go ;  I  shall  see  you— on  the  4th — ^I  Am  so 
much  obUged" — bowing  herself  out  automatically; 
while  Mirah,  opening  the  door  for  her,  wondered  at 
what  seemed  a  sudden  retreat  into  chill  loftiness. 

Gwendolen,  indeed,  had  no  feeling  to  spare  in 
any  effusiveness  toward  the  creature  who  had 
brought  her  relief.  The  passionate  need  of  con- 
tradiction to  Grandcourt*s  estimate  of  Deronda,  a 
need  which  had  blunted  her  sensibility  to  every 
thing  dse,  was  no  sooner  satisfied  than  she 
wanted  to  be  gone :  she  began  to  be  aware  that 
she  was  out  of  place,  and  to  dread  Deronda's 
seeing  her.  And  once  in  the  carriage  again,  she 
had  the  vision  of  what  awaited  her  at  home. 
When  she  drew  up  before  the  door  in  Grosvenor 
Square,  her  husband  was  arriving  with  a  cigar 
between  his  fingers.  He  threw  it  away  and  hand- 
ed her  out,  accompanying  her  up  stairs.  She 
turned  into  the  drawing-room,  lest  he  should  fol- 
low her  farther  and  give  her  no  plaoe  to  retreat 
to ;  then  sat  down  with  a  weary  air,  taking  off 
her  gloves,  rubbing  her  hand  over  her  forehead, 
and  making  his  presence  as  much  of  a  cipher  as 
possible.  But  he  sat  too,  and  not  far  from  her 
— just  in  front,  whera  to  avoid  looking  at  him 
must  have  the  emphasis  of  effort 

'*  May  I  ask  where  you  have  been  at  this  ex- 
traordinary hour  ?"  said  Grandcourt 

^'Oh  yes;  I  have  been  to  Miss  Lapidoth's  to 
ask  her  to  come  and  sing  for  us,"  said  Gwendo- 
len, htying  her  gloves  on  the  httle  table  beside 
her.  and  looking  down  at  them. 

**  And  to  ask  her  about  her  relations  with  De- 
ronda ?"  said  Grandcourt,  with  the  coldest  possi- 
ble sneer  in  his  low  voice,  which  in  poor  Gwen- 
dolen's ear  was  diabolical 

For  the  first  time  dnce  their  marriage  she 
flashed  out  upon  him  without  inward  check. 
Turning  her  eyes  full  on  his,  she  said,  in  a  biting 
tone, 

^Yes;  and  what  you  said  is  false— a  low, 
wicked  falsehood." 

'*She  told  you  so— did  she  ?"  returned  Grand- 
court,  with  a  more  thoroughly  distilled  sneer. 

Gwendolen  was  mute.  The  daring  anger  with- 
in her  was  turned  into  the  rage  ox  dumbness. 
What  reasons  for  her  behef  could  she  give  f  All 
the  reasons  that  seemed  so  strong  and  living 
within  her — she  saw  them  suffocated  and  shriv- 
ded  up  under  her  husband's  breath.  There  was 
no  proof  to  give,  but  her  own  impression,  which 
would  seem  to  him  her  own  folly.  She  turned 
her  head  quickly  away  from  him,  and  looked  an- 
grily toward  the  end  of  the  room :  she  would  have 
risen,  but  he  was  in  her  way. 
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Grandcourt  saw  his  advantage.  "It's  of  no 
consequence  so  far  as  her  singing  goes,"  he  said, 
in  his  superficial  drawl  "  You  can  hare  her  to 
sing,  if  you  lilse."  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added, 
in  hia  lowest  imperious  tone,  "But  you  will  please 
to  observe  that  you  are  not  to  go  near  that  house 
again.  As  my  wife,  you  must  take  my  word 
about  what  is  proper  for  you.  When  you  under- 
took to  be  Mrs.  Grandcourt,  you  undertook  not 
to  make  a  fool  of  yourself.  You  have  been  mak- 
ing a  fool  of  yourself  this  morning ;  and  if  you 
were  to  go  on  as  you  have  begun,  you  might  soon 
get  yourself  talked  of  at  the  clubs  in  a  way  you 
would  not  like.  What  do  ycu  know  about  the 
world  ?  You  have  married  me,  and  must  be 
guided  by  my  opinion." 

Every  slow  sentence  of  that  speedi  had  a  ter- 
rific mastery  in  it  for  Gwendolen's  nature.  If 
the  low  tones  had  come  from  a  physician  telling 
her  that  her  symptoms  were  those  of  a  fatal  dis- 
ease, and  prognosticating  its  course,  she  could 
not  have  been  more  helpless  against  the  arg^ument 
that  lay  in  it  But  she  was  permitted  to  move 
now,  and  her  husband  never  again  made  any  ref- 
erence to  what  had  occurred  this  morning.  He 
knew  the  force  of  his  own  words.  If  this  white- 
handed  man  with  the  perpendicular  profile  had 
been  sent  to  govern  a  difficult  colony,  he  might 
have  won  reputation  among  his  contemporaries. 
He  had  certainly  ability,  would  have  understood 
that  it  was  safer  to  exterminate  than  to  cajole 
superseded  proprietors,  and  would  not  have 
flinched  from  making  things  safe  in  that  way. 

Gwendolen  did  not,  for  all  this,  part  with  her 
recovered  faith — ^rather,  she  kept  i(  with  a  more 
anxious  tenacity,  as  a  Protestant  of  old  kept  his 
Bible  hidden  or  a  Catholic  lys  crucifix,  according 
to  the  side  favored  by  the  civil  arm ;  and  it  was 
characteristio  of  her  that  apart  from  the  impres- 
sion gained  concerning  Deronda  in  that  visit,  her 
imagination  was  little  occupied  with  Mirah  or  the 
eulogized  brother.  The  one  result  established 
for  her  was  that  Deronda  had  acted  simply  as  a 

Smerous  benefactor,  and  the  phrase  "reading 
ebrew"  had  fleeted  unimpressively  across  her 
sense  of  hearing,  as  a  stray  stork  might  have 
made  its  peculiar  flight  across  her  landscape  with- 
out rousing  any  surprised  reflection  on  its  natural 
history. 

But  the  issue  of  that  visit,  as  it  regarded  her 
husband,  took  a  strongly  active  part  in  the  proc- 
ess which  made  a  habitual  conflict  within  her,  and 
was  the  cause  of  some  external  change  perhaps 
not  observed  by  any  one  except  Deronda.  As 
the  weeks  went  on,  bringing  occasional  transient 
interviews  with  her,  he  bought  that  he  perceived 
in  her  an  intensifying  of  her  superficial  hardness 
and  resolute  display,  which  made  her  abrupt  be- 
trayals of  agitation  the  more  marked  and  disturb- 
ing to  him. 

In  fact,  she  was  undergoing  a  sort  of  discipline 
for  the  refractory  which,  as  little  as  possible  like 
conversion,  bends  half  the  self  with  a  terrible 
strain,  and  exasperates  the  unwillingness  of  the 
other  hall  Grandcourt  had  an  active  divination 
rather  than  discernment  of  refractoriness  in  her, 
and  what  had  happened  about  Mirah  quickened 
his  suspicion  that  there  was  an  increase  of  it  de- 
pendent on  the  occasions  when  she  happened  to 
see  Deronda :  there  was  some  "  confounded  non- 
sense" between  them :  he  did  not  imagine  it  ex- 
actly as  flirtation,  and  his  imagination  in  other 


branches  was  rather  restricted ;  but  it  was  non- 
sense that  evidently  kept  up  a  kind  of  simmering 
in  her  mind — an  inward  action  which  might  be- 
come disagreeably  outward.  Husbands  in  the 
old  time  are  known  to  have  suffered  from  a 
threatening  devoutness  in  their  wives,  presenting 
itself  first  indistinctly  as  oddity,  and  ending  in 
that  mild  form  of  lunatic  asylum,  a  nunnery: 
Grandcourt  had  a  vague  perception  of  threaten- 
ing moods  in  Gwendolen  which  the  unity  betwe^ 
them  in  his  views  of  marriage  required  him  per- 
emptorily to  check.  Among  the  means  he  choee, 
one  was  peculiar,  and  was  less  ably  calculated 
than  the  speeches  we  have  just  heard. 

He  determined  that  she  should  know  the  main 
purport  of  the  will  he  was  making,  but  he  could 
not  communicate  this  himself,  because  it  involved 
the  fact  of  his  relation  to  Mrs.  Glasher  and  her 
children ;  and  that  there  should  be  any  overt  rec- 
ognition of  this  between  Gwendolen  and  himself 
was  supremely  repugnant  to  him.  Like  all  proud, 
closely  wrapped  natures,  he  shrank  from  expUctt- 
ness  and  detail,  even  on  tririalities,  if  they  were 
personal :  a  videt  must  maintain  a  strict  reserre 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  shoes  and  stockings. 
And  dashing  was  intolerable  to  him :  his  habitii- 
al  want  was  to  put  collision  out  of  the  question 
by  the  quiet  massive  pressure  of  his  rule.  But 
he  wished  Gwendolen  to  know  that  before  he 
made  her  an  offer  it  was  no  secret  to  him  that 
she  was  aware  of  his  relations  with  Lydia,  her 
previous  knowledge  being  the  apology  for  bring- 
ing the  subject  before  her  now.  Some  men  in 
his  place  might  have  thought  of  writing  what  he 
wanted  her  to  know,  in  the  form  of  a  letter.  But 
Grandcourt  hated  writing:  even  writing  a  note 
was  a  bore  to  him,  and  he  had  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  have  all  his  writing  done  by  Lush.  We 
know  that  there  are  persons  who  will  forego  their 
own  obvious  interest  rather  than  do  any  wing  so 
disagreeable  as  to  write  letters;  and  it  is  not 
prolmble  that  these  imperfect  utilitarians  would 
rush  into  manuscript  and  syntax  on  a  difficult 
subject  in  order  to  save  another's  feelings.  To 
Grandcourt  it  could  not  even  occur  that  he  should, 
would,  or  could  write  .to  Gwendolen  the  informa- 
tion in  question;  and  the  only  medium  of  com- 
munication he  could  use  was  Lush,  who,  to  hia 
mind,  waA  as  much  of  an  implement  as  pen  and 
paper.  But  here  too  Grandcourt  had  his  re- 
serves, and  would  not  have  uttered  a  word  likely 
to  encourage  Lush  in  an  impudent  sympathy  with 
any  supposed  g^evanoe  in  a  marriage  which  had 
been  discommended  by  him.  Who  that  has  a 
confidant  escapes  believing  too  littie  in  his  pene- 
tration, and  too  much  in  lua  discretion  ?  Grand- 
court  had  always  allowed  Lush  to  know  hia  ex- 
ternal affairs  indiscriminately,  irregularities,  debts, 
want  of  ready  money ;  he  had  only  used  discrim- 
ination about  what  he  would  allow  his  confidant 
to  say  to  him ;  and  he  had  been  so  aocuatomed  to 
this  human  tool  tiiat  the  having  him  at  call  in 
London  was  a  recovery  of  lost  ease.  It  followed 
that  Lush  knew  all  the  provisions  of  the  wiO 
more  exactiy  than  they  were  known  to  the  testa- 
tor himself. 

Grandcourt  did  not  doubt  that  Gwendoloi, 
since  she  was  a  woman  who  could  put  two  and 
two  together,  knew  or  suspected  Lush  to  be  the 
contriver  of  her  interview  with  Lydia,  and  that 
this  was  the  reason  why  her  first  request  was 
for  his  banishment    But  the  bent  of  a  womaii*& 
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inferences  on  mixed  subjects  which  excite  mixed 
passions  is  not  determined  by  her  capacity  for 
simple  addition ;  and  here  Orandcourt  lacked  the 
only  organ  of  thinking  that  could  hare  saved 
him  frcmi  mistake,  namely,  some  experience  of 
the  mixed  passions  concerned.  He  had  correctly 
divined  one-half  of  Gwendolen's  dread — all  that 
related  to  her  personal  pride,  and  h^r  perception 
that  his  will  must  conquer  hers ;  but  the  remorse- 
ful half,  even  if  he  had  known  of  her  broken 
promise,  was  as  much  out  of  his  imagination  as 
the  other  side  of  the  moon.  What  he  believed 
her  to  feel  about  Lydia  was  solely  a  tongue-tied 
Jealousy,  and  what  he  believed  Lydia  to  have 
written  with  the  jewels  was  the  fact  that  she  had 
once  been  used  to  wearing  them,  with  other  amen- 
ities such  as  he  imputed  to  the  intercourse  of 
jealous  women.  He  bad  the  triumphant  certainty 
that  he  could  aggravate  the  jealousy  and  yet  smite 
it  with  a  more  absolute  dumbness.  His  object 
was  to  engage  all  his  wife's  egoism  on  the  same 
side  as  his  own,  and  in  his  employment  of  Lush 
he  did  not  intend  an  insult  to  her :  she  ought  to 
understand  that  he  was  the  only  possible  envoy. 
Grandcourt's  view  of  things  was  considerably 
fenced  in  by  his  general  sense  that  what  suited 
him,  others  must  put  up  with.  There  is  no  es- 
caping the  fact  that  want  of  sympathy  condemns 
us  to  a  correspondmg  stupidity.  Mephistopheles 
thrown  upon  real  life,  and  obliged  to  manage  his 
own  plots,  would  inevitably  make  blunders. 

One  morning  he  went  to  Gwendolen  in  the  bou- 
doir beyond  the  back  drawing-room,  hat  and 
gloves  in  hand,  and  said,  with  his  best-tempered, 
most  persuasive  drawl,  standing  before  her  and 
k)oking  down  on  her  as  she  sat  with  a  book  on 
her  lap, 

**  A---Gwendoien,  there's  some  business  about 
property  to  be  explained.  I  have  told  Lush  to 
come  and  explain  it  to  you.  He  knows  all  about 
these  things.  I  am  going  out  He  can  come  up 
now.  He's  the  only  person  who  can  explain.  I 
suppose  you'll  not  mind." 

^  Ton  know  that  I  do  mind,"  said  Gwendolen, 
angrily,  starting  up.  **  I  shall  not  see  him."  She 
showed  the  intention  to  dart  away  to  the  door. 
Orandcourt  was  before  her,  with  his  back  toward 
it  He  was  prepared  for  her  anger,  and  showed 
none  in  return,  saying,  with  the  same  sort  of  re- 
monstrant tone  that  he  might  have  used  about  an 
objection  to  dining  out, 

*^  It's  no  use  making  a  fuss.  There  are  plenty 
of  brutes  in  the  world  that  one  has  to  talk  to. 
People  with  any  mvair  vivre  don't  make  a  fuss 
about  such  things.  Some  business  must  be  done. 
You  don't  expect  agreeable  people  to  do  it.  If 
1  employ  Luah^  the  proper  thing  for  you  is  to 
take  it  aa  a  matter  of  course.  Not  to  tnnke  a 
fxias  aTjoitt  H.  Not  to  tcifis  your  head  and  bite 
your  lips  about  people  of  that  sort.*' 

The  drowlmg  and  the  pauses  with  which  tbJa 
■peteh  was  uttered  gave  time  for  crowding  re- 
lectjotna  in  Gwendolen,  quelling  her  repistnnoe. 
ttThat  wa*  there  to  be  told  her  aliout  property? 
Hiis  word  had  certain  dominant  a&soelationa  for 
her,  firet  with  her  mother,  then  with  Mr#.  Gla* 
ther  and  her  children.  What  would  be  the 
use  tf  she  refused  to  see  Lxish  ?  Could  she  a»k 
Orandcourt  to  tell  her  hims&lf  f  That  might  be 
fntoJerable.,  even  if  he  coneented^  which  it  wis 
certiin  he  ^oiild  not,  if  he  had  made  up  his 
naiad  10  the  contmry.    Tl^e  bunnliation  of  stand- 1 


ing  an  obvious  prisoner,  with  her  husband  bar- 
ring the  door,  was  not  to  be  borne  any  longer, 
and  she  turned  away  to  lean  against  a*  cabinet, 
while  Grandcourt  again  moved  toward  her. 

**  I  have  arranged  with  Lush  to  come  up  now, 
while  I  am  out,"  he  said,  after  a  long  organ  stop, 
during  which  Gwendolen  made  no  sign.  ^^Shtdl 
I  tell  him  he  may  come  ?" 

Tet  another  pause  before  she  could  say  **  Tes" 
— ^her  face  turned  obliquely  and  her  eyes  cast 
down. 

**  I  shall  come  back  in  time  to  ride,  if  you  like 
to  get  ready,"  said  Grandcourt  No  answer. 
"  She  is  in  a  desperate  rase,"  thought  he.  But 
the  rage  was  sUent,  and  uerefore  not  disagree- 
able to  him.  It  followed  that  he  turned  her 
chin  and  kissed  her,  while  she  still  kept  her  eye- 
lids down,  and  she  did  not  move  them  until  he 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  door. 

VThat  was  she  to  do?  Search  where  she 
would  in  her  consciousness,  she  found  no  plea  to 
lustify  a  plaint  Any  romantic  illusions  she  had 
had  in  marrying  this  man  had  turned  on  her 
power  of  using  him  as  she  liked.  He  was  using 
her  as  he  liked. 

She  sat  awaiting  the  announcement  of  Lush 
as  a  sort  of  searing  operation  that  she  had  to  go 
through.  The  facts  that  galled  her  gathered  a 
burning  power  when  she  bought  of  their  lying 
in  his  mind.  It  was  all  a  part  of  that  new  gam- 
bling in  which  the  losing  was  not  simply  a  minua, 
but  a  terrible  plm  that  had  never  entered  into 
her  reckoning. 

Lush  was  neither  quite  pleased  nor  quite  dis- 
pleased with  his  task.  Grandcourt  had  said  to 
him,  by  way  of  conclusion,  **  Don't  make  yours^ 
more  disagreeable  than  nature  obliges  you." 

'^  That  depends,"  thought  Lush.  But  he  s^d, 
*'  I  will  write  a  brief  abstract  for  Mrs.  Grandcourt 
to  read."  He  did  not  suggest  that  he  should 
make  the  whole  communication  in  writing,  which 
was  a  proof  that  the  interview  did  not  wholly  dis- 
please him. 

•  Some  provision  was  being  made  for  himself  in 
the  will,  and  he  had  no  reason  to  be  in  a  bad  hu- 
mor, even  if  a  bad  humor  had  been  common  with 
him.  He  was  perfectly  convinced  that  he  had 
penetrated  all  the  secrets  of  the  situation ;  but  he 
had  no  diabolic  delight  in  it  He  had  only  the 
small  movements  of  gratified  self-loving  resent- 
ment in  discerning  that  this  marriage  fulfilled  his 
own  foresight  in  not  being  as  satisfactory  as  the 
supercilious  young  lady  h^l  expected  it  to  be,  and 
as  Grandcourt  wished  to  fdgn  that  it  was.  He 
had  no  persistent  spite  much  stronger  than  what 
gives  the  seasoning  of  ordinary  scandal  to  those 
who  repeat  it  and  exaggerate  it  by  their  conject- 
ures. With  no  active  compassion  or  good-will,  he 
had  just  as  little  active  malevolence,  being  chiefly 
occupied  in  liking  his  particular  pleasures,  and 
not  disliking  any  thing  but  what  hindered  those 
pleasures— every  thmg  else  ravfkhig  with  the  last 
murder  and  the  last  opera  huffa^  under  the  head 
of  things  to  talk  about  Nevertheless,  he  was  not 
indifferent  to  the  prospect  of  beiing  treated  un- 
civilly by  a  beautiful  woman,  or  to  the  counter- 
balancing fact  that  his  present  commission  put 
into  his  hands  an  official  power  of  humiliating 
her  He  did  not  mean  to  use  it  needlessly ;  but 
there  are  some  persons  so  gifted  in  relation  to  us 
thnt  their  "  How  do  you  do  ?"  seems  charged  with 
offense. 
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By  the  time  that  Mr.  Lush  was  announced^ 
Gwendolen  had  braced  herself  to  a  bitter  resolve 
that  he  should  not  witness  the  slightest  betrayal 
of  her  feeling,  whatever  he  might  have  to  telL 
Stie  invited  him  to  sit  down,  with  stately  quietude. 
After  all,  what  was  this  man  to  her  ?  He  was  not 
in  the  least  like  her  husband.  Her  power  of  hat- 
ing a  coarse,  familiar-mannered  man,  with  clumsy 
lumds,  was  now  relaxed  by  the  intensity  with 
which  she  hated  his  contrast 

He  held  a  small  paper  folded  in  his  hand  while 
he  spoke. 

'*  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  should  not  have  pre* 
sented  myself  if  Mr.  Grandoourt  had  not  express- 
ed a  strong  wish  to  that  effect— as  no  doubt  he 
has  mentioned  to  you." 

From  some  voices  that  speech  might  have 
sounded  entirely  reverential,  and  even  timidly 
apologetic.  Lush  had  no  intention  to  the  con- 
tnuy,  but  to  Gwendolen's  ear  his  words  had  as 
much  insolence  in  them  as  his  prominent  eyes, 
and  the  pronoun  **you"  was  too  familiar.  He 
ought  to  have  addressed  the  folding-screen,  and 
spoken  of  her  as  Mrs.  Grandcourt  She  gave  the 
smallest  sign  of  a  bow,  and  Lush  went  on,  with  a 
little  awkwardness,  getting  entangled  in  what  is 
elegantly  called  tautology. 

'^My  having  been  in  Mr.  Grandcourt's  confi- 
dence for  fift^  years  or  more— since  he  was  a 
youth,  in  fact— of  coarse  gives  me  a  peculiar 
position.  He  can  speak  to  me  of  affairs  that  he 
could  not  mentioa  to  any  one  else ;  and,  in  fact, 
he  could  Dot  have  employed  any  one  else  in  this 
affair.  I  have  accepted  the  task  out  of  friend- 
ship for  him.  Which  is  my  apology  for  accept- 
ing the  task— if  you  would  have  preferred  some 
one  else.'* 

He  paused,  but  she  made  no  sign,  and  Lush,  to 
g^ve  himself  a  countenance  in  an  apology  which 
met  no  acceptance,  opened  the  folded  paper,  and 
looked  at  it  vaguely  before  he  began  to  speak 
again. 

'*This  paper  contains  some  information  about 
Mr.  Grandcourt's  will,  an  abstract  of  a  part  he 
wished  you  to  know— if  you'll  be  good  enough  to 
cast  your  eyes  cfver  it  But  there  is  something  I 
had  to  say  by  way  of  introduction — ^whioh  I  hope 
you'll  panion  me  for,  if  it's  not  quite  agreeable" 
Lush  found  that  he  was  behaving  better  than  he 
had  expected,  and  had  no  idea  how  insulting  he 
made  Idmself  with  his  "  not  quite  agreeable." 

"  Say  what  you  have  to  say  without  apologiz- 
ing, please,"  said  Gwendolen,  with  the  air  she 
might  have  bestowed  on  a  dog-stealer  come  to 
chum  a  reward  for  finding  Uie  dog  he  had 
stolen. 

*^  I  have  only  to  remind  you  of  something  that 
occurred  before  your  engagement  to  Mr.  Grand- 
court,"  said  Lash,  not  without  the  rise  of  some 
willing  insolence  in  exchange  for  her  scorn. 
*'  You  met  »  kdv  in  CartleVl  Cha^e^  if  you  remera* 
ber,,  who  spokt  to  ymi  of  her  posidon  with  rtga.rd 
to  Mr.  Grandcourt.  Eh^  had  cbildreQ  wiib  her'-* 
one  a.  very  fine  boy." 

Gwendolen's  Ups  were  almogt  as  pa]«  as  her 
cheeks:  her  paasiDti  had  tio  w^poua--^ words 
were  no  better  than  cbip«*  This  man's  speech 
waa  like  a  shaqj  knif e-t*dg€?  dravm  across  her 
skin ;  but  even  her  indigbation  at  the  empioy- 
meiJi  of  Luflh  was  getting  merged  m  a  crowd  of 
other  fcjeUiigi,  dim  and  alarmiDg  aa  a  crov^d  of 
ghodi^. 


"  Mr.  Grandcourt  was  aware  that  you  were  ac- 
quainted with  this  unfortunate  affair  beforehand, 
and  he  thinks  it  only  right  that  his  position  and 
intentions  should  be  made  quite  clear  to  yon.  It 
is  an  affair  of  property  and  prospects;  and  if 
there  were  any  objection  you  had  to  make,  if  yoa 
would  mention  it  to  me — ^it  is  a  subject  which,  of 
course,  he  w6uld  rather  not  speak  about  himself 
— ^if  you  will  be  good  enough  just  to  read  this." 
With  the  last  words  Lush  rose  and  presented  the 
paper  to  her. 

When  Gwendolen  resolved  that  she  would  be> 
tray  no  feeling  in  the  presence  of  this  man,  she 
had  not  prepared  herself  to  hear  that  her  husband 
knew  the  silent  consciousness,  the  silently  ao> 
cepted  terms,  on  which  she  had  married  him.  She 
dared  not  raise  her  hand  to  take  the  paper,  lest 
it  should  visibly  tremble.  For  a  moment  Luah 
stood  holding  it  toward  her,  and  she  felt  his  gaae 
on  her  as  ignominy,  before  she  could  say  even 
with  low-toned  haughtiness, 

*^  Lay  it  on  the  table.  And  go  into  the  next 
room,  please." 

Lush  obeyed,  thinking  as  he  took  an  easy-chair 
in  the  back  drawing-room,  **  My  lady  winces  coo- 
siderably.  She  didn't  know  what  would  be  the 
charge  for  that  superfine  article,  Henlagh  Grand- 
court."  But  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  penniless 
girl  had  done  better  than  she  had  any  right  to 
expect,  and  that  she  had  been  uncommonly  know- 
ing  for  her  years  and  opportunities :  her  words 
to  Lydia  meant  nothing,  and  her  running  away 
had  probably  been  part  of  her  adroitness.  It  had 
turned  out  a  master-stroke. 

Meanwhile  Gwendolen  was  rallying  her  nerves 
to  the  reading  of  the  paper.  She  must  read  it 
Her  whole  being — ^pride,  longing  for  rebeUion, 
dreams  of  freedom,  remorseful  conscience,  dread 
of  fresh  visitation— all  made  one  need  to  know 
what  the  paper  contained.  But  at  first  it  was 
not  easy  to  take  in  the  meaning  of  the  worda. 
When  she  had  succeeded,  she  found  that  in  the 
case  of  there  being  no  son  as  issue  of  her  mar- 
riage, Grandoourt  had  made  the  small  Henldgh 
his  heir ;  that  was  all  she  cared  to  extract  from 
the  paper  with  any  distinctness.  The  other  state- 
ments as  to  what  provision  would  be  made  for 
her  in  the  same  case,  she  hurried  over,  getting 
only  a  confused  perception  of  thoosands  and 
Gadsmere.  It  was  enough.  She  ooold  dismiss 
the  man  in  the  next  room  with  the  defiant  ener^ 
gy  which  had  revived  in  her  at  the  idea  that  this 
question  of  property  and  inheritance  was  meant 
as  a  finish  to  her  humiliations  and  her  thraUdom. 

She  tlinist  the  paper  between  the  leaves  of  her 
book,  which  she  took  in  her  hand,  and  walked 
with  her  stateliest  air  into  the  next  room,  when 
Lush  immediately  rose,  awaiting  her  approach. 
When  she  was  four  yards  from  hun,  it  was  hardly 
an  instant  that  she  paused  to  say  in  a  high  toos^ 
while  she  swept  him  with  her  eyelatlieft^ 

^'Tell  Mr,  Grandcourt  that  hU  arnLDgemeffiU 
are  Just  what  I  desired" — passing  i>ti  wiUiaiii 
bafite,  and  leaving  Lti«h  limi^  to  tnitifj^e  womi 
adiniratioii  of  her  graceful  back  with  tkat  ha^ 
amused  eenjse  of  h<r  fipirit  and  unpenlticaat 
which  he  expresfted  by  raJRing  his  «yeb«nri  imA 
ju&t  thrusting  bis  toDfuo  between  his  leelfa,  H# 
really  did  not  tv  Lint  her  to  be  woiie  fOoiilwdi^Bd 
he  mm  glad  Ut  tldnk  tb<il  it  waa  time  to  ge  md 
lunch  at  tbt>  club^  wheru  he  misfit  td  liAfo  •  lo^ 
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What  did  Gwendolen  look  forward  to  ?  When 
her  hosband  returned  he  found  her  equipped  in 
her  riding  dress,  ready  to  ride  out  with  him.  She 
was  not  again  going  to  be  hysterical,  or  take  to 
her  bed  and  say  she  was  ill  That  was  the  im- 
plicit resolve  adjusting  her  muscles  before  she 
could  hare  framed  it  in  words  at  she  walked  out 
of  the  room,  leaving  Lush  bdiind  her.  She  was 
going  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  her  message,  and  not 
to  give  herself  time  to  reflect.  She  rang  the 
bell  for  her  maid,  and  went  with  the  usual  care 
through  her  change  of  toilet  Doubtless  her  hus- 
band had  meant  to  produce  a  great  effect  on  her: 
by-and-by  perhaps  she  would  iei  him  see  an  effect 
the  very  opposite  of  what  he  intended ;  but  at 
present  all  that  she  could  show  was  a  defiant 
satisfaction  in  what  had  been  presumed  to  be  dis> 
agreeable.  It  came  as  an  instinct  rather  than  a 
thought,  that  to  show  any  sign  which  could  be 
interpreted  as  jealousy,  when  she  had  just  been 
insultingly  reminded  that  the  oonditione  were 
what  she  had  accepted  with  her  eyes  open,  would 
be  the  worst  self-humiliation.  She  said  to  herself 
that  she  had  not  time  to-day  to  be  clear  about 
her  future  actions ;  all  she  could  be  clear  about 
was  that  she  would  match  her  husband  in  ignor- 
ing any  ground  for  excitement  She  not  only 
rode,  but  went  out  with  him  to  dine,  contributing 
nothing  to  alter  their  mutual  manner,  which  was 
never  wat  of  rapid  interchange  in  discourse ;  and 
ooriously  enough  she  rejected  a  handkerchief  on 
which  her  maid  had  by  mistake  put  the  wronff 
scent — a  scent  that  Orandcourt  had  once  objected 
to.  Gwendolen  would  not  have  liked  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  disgust  to  this  husband  whom  she  hated : 
she  liked  all  disgust  to  be  on  her  side. 

But  to  defer  thought  in  this  way  was  some- 
thing like  trying  to  talk  down  the  singing  in  her 
own  ears.  The  thought  that  is  bound  up  wiUi 
our  passimi  is  as  penetrative  as  aii^-«very  thing 
is  porous  to  it ;  bows,  smiles,  conversation,  repar- 
tee, are  mere  honey-combs  where  such  thought 
rubies  freely,  not  always  with  a  taste  of  honey. 
And  without  shutting  herself  up  in  any  8<^tude, 
Gwendolen  seemed  at  the  end  of  nine  or  ten 
hours  to  have  gone  through  a  labyrinth  of  reflec- 
tion, in  which  already  ue  same  succession  of 
prospects  had  been  repeated,  the  same  fallacious 
outlets  rejected,  the  same  shrinking  from  the 
necessities  of  every  course.  Already  she  was 
undeming  some  hardening  effect  from  feeling 
that  she  was  under  eyes  whidi  saw  her  past  ac- 
tions solely  in  the  li^t  of  her  lowest  motives. 
She  lived  back  in  the  scenes  of  her  courtship, 
with  the  new  bitter  consciousness  of  what  had 
been  in  Grandcourt's  mindr— certain  now,  with 
her  present  experience  of  him,  that  he  had  had  a 
peciUiar  triumph  in  conquering  her  dumb  repug- 
nance, and  that  ever  since  their  marriage  he  hi^ 
had  a  cold  exultation  in  koiowing  her  fuided 
secret  Her  imsgmation  exaggerated  every  ty- 
rannical impulse  he  was  capable  of.  **  I  will  in- 
sist on  being  separated  from  him,'*  was  her  first 
darting  determination;  then,  **I  will  leave  him, 
whether  he  consents  or  not  If  this  boy  becomes 
his  heir,  I  have  made  an  atonement"  But  nei- 
ther in  darkness  nor  in  daylight  could  she  imagine 
the  scenes  which  must  cany  out  those  detenmna- 
tioDS  with  the  courage  to  feel  them  endurable. 
How  could  she  run  away  to  her  own  family,  carry 
distress  among  them,  and  render  herself  an  ob- 
ject of  acandalin  the  society  she  had  left  behhid 


her  ?  What  future  lay  before  her  as  Mrs.  Grand- 
court  gone  back  to  her  mother,  who  would  be 
made  destitute  again  by  the  rupture  of  the  mar- 
riage for  which  one  chief  excuse  had  been  that  it 
had  brought  that  mother  a  maintenance  ?  She 
had  lately  been  seeing  her  uncle  and  Anna  in  Lon- 
don, and  though  she  iMd  been  saved  from  any  diflO- 
oul^  about  inviting  them  to  stay  in  Grosvenor 
Square  by  their  wish  to  be  with  Rex,  who  would 
not  risk  a  meeting  with  her,  the  transient  visits  she 
had  had  from  them  helped  now  in  giving  stronger 
color  to  the  picture  of  what  it  woiud  be  for  her  to 
take  refuge  in  her  own  family.  What  could  she 
say  to  justify  her  flight?  Her  uncle  would  teU 
hi^  to  go  back.  Her  mother  would  cry.  Her 
aunt  and  Anna  would  look  at  her  with  wondering 
alarm.  Her  husband  would  have  power  to  oon^- 
pel  her.  She  had  absolutely  nothing  that  she 
could  allege  against  him  in  judicious  or  judicial 
ears.  And  to  **  insist  on  separation  1'*  That  was 
an  easy  combination  of  words ;  but  considered  as 
an  action  to  be  executed  against  Grandcourt,  it 
would  be  about  as  practicable  as  to  give  him  a 
pliant  disposition  and  a  dread  of  other  people's 
unwillingness.  How  was  she  to  begin  ?  What 
was  she  to  say  that  would  not  be  a  condemnation 
of  herself  ?  "  If  I  am  to  have  misery  anyhow," 
was  the  bitter  refrain  of  her  rebellious  dreams,  **  I 
had  better  have  the  miseiy  that  I  can  keep  to  my- 
sell"  Moreover,  her  capability  of  rectitude  toki 
her  again  and  again  that  she  had  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  her  contract,  or  to  withdraw  from  it 

And  always  among  the  images  that  drove  her 
back  to  submission  was  Deronda.  The  idea  of 
herself  separated  from  her  husband  gave  Deron- 
da a  changed,  perturbing,  painful  place  in  her  con- 
sciousness :  instinctive^  she  felt  that  the  separa- 
tion would  be  from  him  too,  and  in  the  prospective 
vision  of  herself  as  a  sectary,  dubiously  regarded 
woman  she  felt  scnne  tingling  bashfulness  at  the 
remembrance  of  her  behavior  toward  him.  The 
association  of  Deronda  with  a  dubious  position 
for  herself  was  intolerable.  And  what  would  he 
say  if  he  knew  every  thing  ?  Probably  that  she 
ought  to  bear  what  she  had  brought  on  herself, 
unless  she  were  sure  that  she  could  make  herself 
a  better  woman  by  taking  any  other  course.  And 
what  sort  of  woman  was  she  to  be— solitary,  sick- 
ened of  life,  looked  at  with  a  suspidous  kind  of 
pity?— even  if  she  could  dream  of  success  in 
getting  that  dreary  freedom.  Mrs.  Grandcourt 
**run  away**  would  be  a  more  pitiable  creature 
than  Gwendolen  Harieth  condemned  to  teach  the 
bishop's  daughters,  and  to  be  inspected  by  Mrs. 
Mompert 

One  characteristio  trait  in  her  conduct  is  worth 
mentioning.  She  would  not  look  a  second  time 
at  the  paper  Lush  had  given  her;  and  before  ring- 
ing for  hBT  maid  she  kicked  it  up  in  a  traveling- 
desk  which  was  at  hand,  proudly  resolved  against 
curiosity  about  what  was  allotted  to  herself  in 
connection  with  Gadsmere — feding  herself  brand- 
ed in  the  minds  of  her  husband  and  bis  confidant 
with  the  meanness  that  would  accept  marriage 
and  wealth  on  any  conditions,  however  dishonor- 
able and  humiliating. 

Day  after  day  the  same  pattern  of  thinking 
was  repeated.  Thwe  came  nothing  to  change 
the  situation — no  new  dements  in  Sie  sketch — 
only  a  recurrence  which  engraved  it  The  May 
weeks  went  on  into  June,  and  still  Mrs.  Grand- 
court  was  outwardly  in  Uie  same  place,  present- 
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ing  herself  as  she  was  expected  to  do  in  the  ac- 
customed scenes,  with  the  accustomed  grace, 
beauty,  and  costume ;  from  church  at  one  end  of 
the  week,  through  all  the  scale  of  desirable  re- 
ceptions, to  opera  at  the  other.  Church  was  not 
markedly  distinguished  in  her  mind  from  the  oth- 
er forms  of  self-presentation,  for  marriage  had 
included  no  instruction  that  enabled  her  to  con- 
nect liturgy  and  sermon  with  any  larger  order  of 
the  world  than  that  of  unexplained  and  perhaps 
inexplicable  social  fashions.  While  a  laudable 
zeal  was  laboring  to  carry  the  light  of  spiritual 
law  up  the  alleys  where  (aw  is  chiefly  known  as 
the  policeman,  the  brilliant  Mrs.  Orandcourt,  con- 
descending a  little  to  a  fashionable  Rector  and 
conscious  of  a  feminine  advantage  over  a  learned 
Dean,  was,  so  far  as  pastoral  care  and  religious 
fellowship  were  concerned,  in  as  complete  a  soli- 
tude as  a  man  in  a  light-house. 

Can  we  wonder  at  the  practical  submission 
which  hid  her  construotiTe  rebellion  ?  The  com- 
bination is  common  enoilgh,  as  we  know  from 
the  number  of  persons  who  make  us  aware  of  it 
in  their  own  case  by  a  clamorous  unwearied 
statement  of  the  reasons  against  their  submit- 
ting to  a  situation  which,  on  inquiry,  we  discover 
to  be  the  least  disagreeable  within  their  reach. 
Poor  Gwendolen  had  both  too  much  and  too  lit- 
tle mental  power  and  dignity  to  make  herself  ex- 
ceptional. No  wonder  that  Deronda  now  mark- 
ed some  hardening  in  a  look  and  manner  which 
were  schooled  daily  to  the  suppression  of  feeling. 

For  example.  One  morning,  riding  in  Rotten 
Row  with  Grandcourt  by  her  side,  she  saw  stand- 
ing against  the  railing  at  the  turn,  just  facing  them, 
a  dark-eyed  lady  with  a  little  girl  and  a  blonde 
boy,  whom  she  at  once  recognized  as  the  beings 
in  all  the  world  the  most  painful  for  her  to  l^ 
hold.  She  and  Grandcourt  had  just  slackened 
their  pace  to  a  walk ;  he,  being  on  the  outer  side, 
was  the  nearer  to  the  unwelcome  vision,  and 
Gwendolen  had  not  presence  of  mind  to  do  any 
thing  but  glance  away  from  the  dark  eyes  that 
met  hers  piercingly  toward  Grandcourt,  who 
wheeled  past  the  group  with  an  unmoved  face, 
giving  no  sign  of  recognition. 

Immediately  she  felt  a  rising  rage  aeainst  lum 
mingling  with  her  shame  for  herself,  and  the 
words,  "  You  might  at  least  have  raised  your  hat 
to  her,**  flew  impetuously  to  her  lips — but  did  not 
pass  them.  If  as  her  husband,  in  her  company, 
he  chose  to  ignore  these  creatures  whom  she  her- 
self had  excluded  from  the  place  she  was  filling, 
how  could  she  be  the  person  to  reproMh  him  i 
She  was  dumb. 

It  was  not  chance,  but  her  own  design,  that  had 
brought  Mrs.  Glasher  there  with  her  boy.  She 
had  come  to  town  under  the  pretext  of  making 
purchases — really  wanting  educational  apparatus 
for  the  children,  and  had  had  interviews  with 
Lush  in  which  he  had  not  refused  to  soothe  her 
uneasy  mind  by  representing  the  probabilities  as 
all  on  the  side  of  her  ultimate  triumph.  Let  her 
keep  quiet,  and  she  might  live  to  see  the  marriage 
dissolve  itself  in  one  way  or  other — Lush  hinted 
at  several  ways — leaving  the  succession  assured  to 
her  boy.  She  had  had  an  interview  with  Grand- 
court  too,  who  had,  as  usual,  told  her  to  behave 
like  a  reasonable  woman,  and  threatened  punish- 
ment if  she  were  troublesome ;  but  had,  also  as 
usual,  vindicated  himself  from  any  wish  to  be 
stingy,  the  money  he  was  receiving  from  Sir 


Hugo  on  account  of  Diplow  encouraging  bis  dis- 
position to  be  lavish.  Lydia,  feeding  cm  the 
probabilities  in  her  favor,  devoured  her  helpless 
wrath  along  with  that  pleasanter  nourishment; 
but  she  could  not  let  her  discretion  go  entirdy 
without  the  reward  Of  making  a  Medusa-appati- 
tion  before  Gwendolen,  vindictiveness  and  jeal- 
ousy finding  relief  in  an  outlet  of  venom,  though 
it  were  as  futile  as  that  of  a  viper  already  flung 
to  the  other  side  of  the  hedge.  Hence  each  day, 
after  finding  out  from  Lush  the  likely  time  for 
Gwendolen  to  1^  riding,  she  had  watched  at  that 
post,  daring  Grandcourt  so  far.  Why  should  she 
not  take  little  Henleigh  into  the  Parii  ? 

The  Medusa -apparition  was  made  effective 
beyond  Lydia's  conception  by  the  shock,  it  gave 
Gwendolen  actually  to  see  Grandcourt  ignoriuf 
this  woman  who  had  once  been  the  nearest  in  the 
worid  to  him,  along  with  the  children  she  had 
borne  him.  And  iSl  the  while  the  dark  shadow 
thus  cast  on  the  lot  of  a  woman  destitute  of  ac- 
knowledged social  dignity  spread  itself  over  her 
visions  of  a  future  that  might  be  her  own,  and 
made  part  of  her  dread  on  her  own  b^iall  She 
shrank  all  the  more  from  any  lonely  actkn. 
What  possible  release  could  there  be  for  her  from 
this  hated  vantage-ground,  which  yet  she  dared  not 
quit,  any  more  Sian  if  fire  had  been  raining  out- 
side it  ?  What  release,  but  death  f  Not  her  own 
death.  Gwendolen  was  not  a  woman  who  oould 
easily  think  of  her  own  death  as  a  near  reality, 
or  front  for  herself  the  dark  entrance  on  Uie  un- 
tried and  invisible.  It  seemed  more  possible  that 
Grandcourt  should  die— and  yet  not  likely.  Tlie 
power  of  tyranny  in  him  seemed  a  power  of  living 
in  the  presence  of  any  wish  that  he  shoold  die. 
The  thought  that  his  death  was  the  only  poasiMe 
deliverance  for  her  was  one  with  the  thought  that 
deliverance  would  never  come— the  double  d^v- 
erance  from  the  injury  with  which  other  beings 
might  reproach  her  and  from  the  yoke  she  had 
brought  on  her  own  neck.  No !  she  foresaw  him 
always  living,  and  her  own  life  dominated  by  him ; 
the  '*  always"  of  her  young  experience  not  stretch- 
ing beyond  the  few  immediate  years  that  seemed 
immeasurably  long  with  her  passionate  weariness. 
The  thought  of  Ws  dying  would  not  subsist:  it 
turned  as  with  a  dr^un-diange  into  the  terror 
that  she  should  die  with  his  throttling  fingers  on 
her  neck  avenging  that  thought  Fantasies  moved 
within  her  like  ghosts,  mak^g  no  break  in  her 
more  acknowledged  consciousness  and  finding  no 
obstruction  in  it:  dark  rays  doing  their  work  in- 
visibly in  the  broad  light 

Only  an  evening  or  two  after  that  encounter  in 
Hie  Park  there  was  a  grand  concert  at  Sllesmer's, 
who  was  living  rather  magnificently  now  in  one 
of  the  large  houses  in  Groevenor  Place,  a  patron 
and  prince  among  musical  professors.  Gwendo- 
len had  looked  forward  to  ^is  occasion  as  one  on 
which  she  was  sure  to  meet  Deronda,  and  she  hisd 
been  meditating  how  to  put  a  question  to  him 
which,  without  containing  a  word  thaV  she  would 
feel  a  dislike  to  utter,  would  yet  be  explicit  enough 
for  hhn  to  understand  it  The  struggle  of  c^poeite 
feelings  would  not  let  her  abide  by  her  instinct 
that  the  very  idea  of  Deronda's  relation  to  her 
was  a  discouragement  to  any  desperate  step  to- 
ward freedom.  The  next  wave  of  emotion  was  a 
longing  for  some  word  of  his  to  enforce  a  resolve. 
The  fact  that  her  opportimities  of  conversation 
wi^  him  had  always  to  be  snatdied  in  the  doubt- 
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ful  privacy  of  large  parties  caused  her  to  live 
through  them  many  times  beforehand,  imaginins 
how  they  would  take  place  and  what  she  would 
say.  The  irritation  was  proportionate  when  no 
opportunity  came ;  and  this  evening  at  Klesmer's 
she  included  Deronda  in  her  anger,  because  he 
looked  as  calm  as  possible  at  a  distance  from 
her,  while  she  was  in  danger  of  betraying  her 
impatience  to  every  one  who  spoke  to  her.  She 
found  her  only  safety  in  a  chill  haughtiness  which 
made  Mr.  Vandemoodt  remark  that  Mrs.  Orand- 
court  was  becoming  a  perfect  match  for  her  hus- 
band. When  at  last  the  chances  of  the  evening 
brought  Deronda  near  her,  Sir  Hiu;o  and  Mrs. 
Raymond  were  close  by  and  could  hear  every 
word  she  said.  No  matter:  her  husband  was 
not  near,  and  her  irritation  passed  without  check 
into  a  fit  of  daring  which  restored  the  security 
of  her  self-possession.  Deronda  was  there  at 
last,  and  she  would  compel  him  to  do  what  she 
pleased.  Already  and  without  effort  rather  queen^ 
ly  in  her  air  as  she  stood  in  her  white  lace  and 
green  leaves,  she  threw  a  royal  permissiveness 
mto  her  way  of  saying,  "  I  wish  you  would  come 
and  see  me  to-morrow  between  nve  and  six,  Mr. 
Deronda." 

There  could  be  but  one  answer  at  that  mo- 
ment :  "  Certainly,"  with  a  tone  of  obedience. 

Afterward  it  occurred  to  Deronda  that  he 
would  write  a  note  to  excuse  himself.  He  had 
always  avoided  making  a  call  at  Grandoourt's. 
But  he  could  not  persuade  himself  to  any  step 
that  might  hurt  her,  and  whether  his  excuse 
were  taken  for  indifference  or  for  the  affectation 
of  indifference  it  would  be  equally  wounding. 
He  kept  his  promise.  Gwendolen  had  dedin^ 
to  ride  out  on  the  plea  of  not  feeling  well 
enough,  having  left  her  refusal  to  the  last  mo- 
ment when  the  hcMses  were  soon  to  be  at  the 
door — not  without  alarm  lest  her  husband  should 
say  that  he  too  would  ktay  at  home.  Become 
almost  superstitious  about  his  power  of  suspi- 
cious divination,  she  had  a  glandng  forethought 
of  what  she  would  do  in  that  case,  namely,  have 
herself  denied  as  not  well  But  Grandoourt  ac- 
cepted her  excuse  without  remark,  and  rode  off. 

Nevertheless,  when  Gwendolen  found  herself 
alone,  and  had  sent  down  the  order  that  only  Mr. 
Deronda  was  to  be  admitted,  she  began  to  be 
alarmed  at  what  she  had  done,  and  to  f^  a  grow- 
ing agitation  in  the  thought  that  he  would  soon 
appear,  and  she  should  soon  be  obliged  to  speak: 
not  of  trivialities,  as  if  she  had  had  no  serious 
motive  in  asking  him  to  come ;  and  yet  what  she 
bad  been  for  hours  determining  to  say  began  to 
seem  impossible.  For  the  first  time,  the  impulse 
of  appeal  to  him  was  being  checked  by  timidity ; 
and  now  that  it  was  too  late  she  was  shaken  by 
the  possibility  that  he  mi^t  think  her  invitation 
unbecoming.  If  so,  she  would  have  sunk  in  his 
esteem.  But  immediately  she  resisted  this  intol- 
erable fear  as  an  infection  from  her  husband's 
way  of  thinking.  That  he  would  say  she  was 
making  a  fool  of  herself  was  rather  a  reason  why 
such  a  judgment  would  be  remote  ^m  Deronda's 
mind.  But  that  she  could  not  rid  herself  from 
this  sudden  invasion  of  womanly  reticence  was 
manifest  m  a  kind  of  action  which  had  never 
occurred  to  her  before.  In  her  struggle  between 
agitation  and  the  effort  to  suppress  it,  she  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  lengUi  of  two  drawing- 
rooms,  where  at  one  end  a  long  mirror  reflected 


her  in  her  black  dress,  chosen  in  the  early  morn- 
ing with  a  half -admitted  reference  to  this  hour. 
But  above  this  black  dress  her  head  on  its  white 
pillar  of  a  neck  showed  to  advantage.  Some  con* 
sdousness  of  this  made  her  turn  hastily  and  hur- 
ry to  the  boudoir,  where  again  there  was  glass, 
iMit  also,  tossed  over  a  duiir,  a  large  piece  of 
black  lace^  which  she  snatched  and  tied  over  her 
<»t>wn  of  hair  so  as  completely  to  conceal  her 
neck,  and  leave  only  her  face  looking  out  from 
the  black  frame.  In  this  manifest  contempt  of 
appearance,  she  thought  it  possible  to  be  freer 
from  nervousness,  but  the  black  lace  did  not  take 
away  the  uneasiness  from  her  eyes  and  lips. 

She  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
when  Deronda  was  announced,  and  as  he  ap' 
proached  her  she  percdved  that  he  too  for  some 
reason  was  not  his  usual  self.  She  could  not 
have  defined  the  change  except  by  saying  that  he 
looked  less  happy  than  usual,  and  appeaml  to  be 
under  some  effort  in  speaking  to  her.  And  yet 
the  speaking  was  the  slightest  possible.  They 
both  said,  *' How  do  you  do  V*  quite  curtly ;  and 
Gwendolen,  instead  of  sitting  down,  moved  to  a 
little  distance,  resting  her  arms  slightly  on  the 
tall  back  of  a  chair,  while  Deronda  stood  where 
he  was,  holding  his  hat  in  one  hand  and  his  coat 
collar  with  the  other — both  feeling  it  difficult  to 
say  any  thing  more,  though  the  preoccupation  in 
his  mind  coiuld  hardly  have  been  more  remote 
than  it  was  from  Gwendolen's  conception.  She 
naturally  saw  in  his  embarrassment  some  reflec- 
tion of  her  own.  Forced  to  speak,  she  found  all 
her  training  in  concealment  and  self-command  of 
no  use  to  her,  and  began  with  timid  awkwardness : 

**  Tou  will  wonder  why  I  begged  you  to  come. 
I  wanted  to  ask  you  something.  Tou  said  I  was 
ignorant  That  is  true.  And  what  can  I  do  but 
ask  your 

And  at  this  moment  she  was  feeling  it  utterly 
impossible  to  put  the  questions  she  had  intended. 
Something  new  in  her  nervous  manner  roused 
Deronda's  anxi^  lest  there  might  be  a  new 
orisis.  He  said,  with  the  sadness  of  affection  in 
hisToioe, 

**My  only  tmmst  is,  that  I  can  be  of  so  little 
use  to  yon."  The  words  and  the  tone  touched  a 
new  spring  in  her,  and  she  went  on  with  more 
sense  of  freedom,  and  yet  still  not  sajring  any 
thing  she  had  designed  to  say,  and  beginning  to 
hurry,  that  she  iiS§^t  somehow  arrive  at  the 
ri^t  words: 

'*  I  wanted  to  tell  yon  that  I  have  always  been 
thinking  of  your  advice,  but  is  it  any  use? — I 
can't  make  myself  different,  because  things  about 
me  raise  bad  feelings-— and  I  must  go  on — ^I  can 
aher  nothing— it  is  no  use." 

She  paused  an  instant,  with  the  consdousneas 
that  she  was  not  finding  the  right  words,  but  be- 
gan again  as  hurriedly,  **But  if  I  go  on,  I  shall 
get  worse.  I  want  not  to  get  worse.  I  should 
like  to  be  what  you  wish.  There  are  people  who 
are  good  and  enjoy  great  things — I  know  there 
are.  I  am  a  contemptible  creature.  I  feel  as  if 
I  should  get  wicked  with  hating  people.  I  have 
tried  to  think  that  I  would  go  away  from  every 
body.  But  I  can't  There  are  so  many  things 
to  hinder  me.  Tou  think,  perhaps,  that  I  don't 
mind.  But  I  do  mind.  I  am  afraid  of  eveiy 
thing.  I  am  afraid  of  getting  wicked.  Tell  me 
what  I  can  da" 

She  had  forgotten  eveiy  thing  but  that  image  of 
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her  helpless  misery  which  she  was  trying  to  make 
present  to  Deronda  in  broken  allusive  speech — 
wishing  to  convey  but  not  express  all  her  need. 
Her  eyes  were  tearless,  and  had  a  look  of  smart- 
ing in  their  dilated  brilliancy ;  there  was  a  sub- 
dued sob  in  her  voice  which  was  more  and  more 
veiled,  till  it  was  hardly  above  a  whisper.  She 
was  hurting  herself  with  the  jewels  that  glittered 
on  her  tightly  clasped  fingers  pressed  against  her 
heart. 

The  feeling  Deronda  endured  in  these  moments 
he  afterward  called  horrible.  Words  seemed  to 
have  no  more  rescue  in  them  than  if  he  had  been 
beholding  a  vessel  in  peril  of  wreck — ^the  poor 
ship  with  its  many-lived  anguish  beaten  by  the 
inescapable  storm.  How  ooi^d  he  grasp  the  long- 
growing  process  of  this  young  creature's  wretched- 
ness 7 — how  arrest  and  change  it  with  a  sentence  ? 
He  was  afraid  of  his  own  voice.  The  words  that 
rushed  into  his  mind  seemed  in  their  feebleness 
nothing  better  than  despair  made  audible,  or  than 
that  insensibility  to  another's  hardship  which  ap- 
plies precept  to  soothe  pain.  He  felt  hims^ 
holding  a  crowd  of  words  imprisoned  within  his 
lips,  as  if  the  letting  them  escape  would  be  a  vio- 
lation of  awe  before  the  mysteries  of  our  human 
lot  The  thought  that  urged  itself  foremost  was, 
'* Confess  every  thing  to  your  husband;  leave 
nothing  concealed:"  the  words  carried  in  his 
mind  a  vision  of  reasons  which  would  have  need- 
ed much  fuller  expression  for  Gwendolen  to  ap- 
prehend them ;  but  before  he  had  begun  to  utter 
those  brief  sentences,  the  door  opened  and  the 
husband  entered. 

Grandoourt  had  deliberately  gone  out  and  tam- 
ed back  to  satisfy  a  suspicion.  What  he  saw 
was  Gwendolen's  face  of  anguish  framed  black 
like  a  nun's,  and  Deronda  standing  three  yards 
from  her  with  a  look  of  sorrow  such  as  he  might 
have  bent  on  the  Utst  struggle  of  life  in  a  beloved 
object.  Without  any  show  of  surprise,  Grand- 
oourt nodded  to  Deronda,  gave  a  second  look  at 
Gwendolen,  passed  on,  and  seated  himself  easily 
at  a  little  distance,  crossing  his  legs,  takins  out 
his  handkerchief  and  trifling  with  it  eleganUy. 

Gwendolen  had  shrunk  and  changed  her  atti- 
tude on  seeing  him,  but  she  did  not  turn  or  move 
from  her  place.  It  was  not  a  moment  in  which 
she  could  feign  any  thing,  or  manifest  any  strong 
revulsion  of  feeling:  the  passionate  movement  of 
her  last  speech  was  still  too  strong  within  her. 
What  she  felt  besides  was  a  dull  despairing  sense 
that  her  interview  with  Deronda  was  at  an  end : 
a  curtain  had  fallen.  But  he,  naturally,  was 
urged  into  self-possession  and  dfort  by  suscepti- 
bility to  what  might  follow  for  her  from  bdng 
seen  by  her  husband  in  this  betrayal  of  agitation ; 
and  feeling  that  any  pretense  of  ease  in  prolong- 
ing his  visit  would  only  exaggerate  GrandoourtVi 
possible  cxjojecturea  of  dupUcityj  he  metvly  said, 
**  I  will  not  aUy  longer  now,  Good^by." 
He  put  out  hift  hftnii,  and  she  kt  him  preaa  her 
poor  little  chill  finj^ers ;  but  Aha  said  qo  good-bj. 
When  he  had  ieft  thi*  room,  Gwendolen  threw 
het«clf  into  a  seat,  with  an  expectation  &s  dull  as 
her  despair — the  expecution  that  she  was  going 
to  be  pucushed.  But  Grandoourt  took  go  notice ; 
be  w4»  eatlBfied  to  have  let  her  know  thut  she 
had  [)0t  deceiTed  him,  and  to  keep  a  silence  which 
was  formidahle  with  omniiitieace.  He  wi^ut  nut 
Ihiit  tdvenipfj;,  tmii  her  pica  of  fe^ng  ill  was  ac- 
cepted without  even  a  sneer. 


The  next  mommg  at  breakfast  he  said,  *^I  am 
going  yachtmg  to  the  Mediterranean.*' 

"  When  ?"  said  Gwendolen,  with  a  leap  of  hetrt 
which  had  hope  in  it 

*^  The  day  after  to-morrow.  The  yacht  is  at 
Marseilles.  Lush  is  gone  to  get  every  thing 
ready." 

*^  Shall  I  have  manmia  to  stay  with  me,  then  ?" 
said  Gwendolen,  the  new  sudden  possibilitj  of 
peace  and  affection  filling  her  mind  like  a  bmt 
of  morning  light 

"  No ;  you  will  go  with  me." 


CHAPTER  TT.TT 

Bver  In  his  soul 
That  larger  justice  which  makes  gratitiidd 
Triumphed  above  resentment    Tu  the  madt 
Of  regal  natures,  with  the  wider  Ufe, 
And  rnller  capability  of  joy : 
Not  wita  exultant  In  the  strongest  lens 
To  show  you  goodness  vanished  into  pulp 
Never  worth  'Hhank  you**— they're  the  deril^  fdm, 
Vowed  to  be  poor  as  ne  in  love  and  trust, 


Yet  must  go  D^ging  of  a  world  that 
Some  human  property. 

Deronda,  in  parting  from  Gwendolen,  had  ab> 
stained  from  sayuig,  **  I  shall  not  see  you  again 
for  a  long  while :  I  am  going  away,**  lest  Grind- 
court  should  understand  him  to  imply  that  the 
fact  was  of  importance  to  her. 

He  was  actually  going  away  under  drcumstanoes 
so  momentous  to  himself  that  when  he  set  oot  to 
fulfill  his  promise  of  calling  on  her,  he  wasalresdy 
under  the  shadow  of  a  solemn  emotion  which  re- 
vived the  deepest  experience  of  his  life 

Sir  Hugo  had  sent  for  him  to  his  chambera, 
with  the  note,  "Come  unmediately.  Somethhig 
has  happened :"  a  preparation  that  caused  hun 
some  rdief  when,  on  entering  the  Baronet^ 
study,  he  was  received  with  mve  affection  in- 
stead of  the  distress  which  he  had  apprehended. 

*«It  is  nothing  to  grieve  you,  Sir  f"  said  Deron- 
da, in  a  tone  n^er  ol  restored  confidence  thin 
question,  as  he  took  the  hand  held  out  to  him. 
There  was  an  unusual  meaning  in  Sr  Hngo*! 
look,  and  a  subdued  emotion  in  his  voice,  si  be 
said, 

"  No,  Dan,  no.  Sit  down.  I  have  Mmetlung 
to  say." 

Deronda  obeyed,  not  without  presentiment  h 
was  extremely  rare  for  Sir  Hugo  to  show  lo 
much  serious  feeing. 

**Not  to  grieve  me,  my  boy,  no.  At  lesst,  if 
there  is  nobbing  in  it  that  wUl  grieve  you  too 
much.  But  I  hardly  expected  that  this — just  thii 
^•would  ever  happen.  There  have  been  reaiooi 
why  I  have  never  prepared  you  for  it  There 
have  been  reasons  why  I  have  never  told  yon  saj 
thing  about  your  parentage.  But  I  have  Anna 
in  every  way  not  to  make  that  an  injury  i"  ^"i"' " 

Sif  Hugo  paused,  but  Deronin  co^itrl  mj-i  ipt*'^ 
He  could  not  say,  '*!  have  never  felt  it  mw  la- 
juty.'*  Even  if  that  bad  bciii  tru*;,  he  cunU  n<* 
have  trusts  his  vdce  to  mv  any  thia$  l%r 
more  than  any  one  but  hicoseif  oould  kiio'  «* 
was  banging  on  this  mpmetit  wli«ci  tlit  atent^ 
was  to  bo  broken.  Sir  Hugo  bad  tMfW  ti* 
the  grand  face  hc'  di^Ughtcd  in  m  pale— lb*  Sf* 
preyed  together  with  ((tich  a  look  of  psl&  B* 
went  on  with  a  more  anxioui  ttifndamsM^  ai  12  fas 
bad  a  new  fmir  of  wounding, 

^^  I  have  acted  in  obedien^ 
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wishes.  The  secrecy  was  her  wish.  But  now 
she  desires  to  remove  it  She  desires  to  see  yoiL 
I  will  put  this  letter  into  your  hands,  which  yon 
can  look  at  by-and-by.  It  will  merely  tell  you 
what  she  wishes  you  to  do,  and  where  you  will 
find  her.'* 

&a  Hugo  held  out  a  letter  written  on  foreign 
paper,  wtuoh  Deronda  thrust  into  his  breast  pock- 
et, with  a  sense  of  relief  that  he  was  not  called 
on  to  read  any  thing  immediately.  The  emoti<m 
in  Daniel^B  face  had  gained  on  the  Baronet,  and 
was  visibly  shaking  his  composure.  ^  Hugo 
found  it  diflBouIt  to  say  more.  And  Deronda's 
whole  soul  was  possessed  by  a  question  which 
was  the  hardest  in  the  world  to  utter.  Yet  he 
could  not  bear  to  delay  it  This  was  a  sacra- 
mental moment  If  he  let  it  pass,  he  could  not 
recover  the  influences  under  which  it  was  possi» 
ble  to  utter  the  words  and  meet  the  answer.  For 
some  moments  his  eyes  were  cast  down,  and  it 
seemed  to  both  as  if  thoughts  were  in  the  air  be- 
tween them.  But  at  last  Deronda  looked  at  Sir 
Hugo,  and  said,  with  a  tremulous  reverence  in  his 
voice--dreading  to  convey  indirectly  the  reproach 
that  affection  had  for  yean  been  stifling^ 


<«  Is  my  father  also  living  V^ 

The  answer  came  immediately  in  a  low  em- 
phatic tone : 

"No." 

In  the  mingled  emotions  which  followed  that 
answer  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  joy  from 
pain. 

Some  new  light  had  f allra  on  the  past  for  &t 
Hugo  too  in  this  interview.  After  a  silence  in 
which  Deronda  felt  like  one  whose  creed  is  gone 
before  he  has  religiously  embraced  another,  the 
Baronet  said,  in  a  tone  of  confession, 

"  Perhaps  I  was  wrong,  Dan,  to  undertake  what 
I  did.  And  perhaps  I  liked  it  a  UtUe  too  weU— 
having  you  sil  to  myself.  But  if  you  have  had 
any  pain  which  I  might  have  helped,  I  ask  you  to 
foiigive  me." 

"  The  forgiveness  has  l<»g  been  there,"  said 
Deronda.  "  The  chief  pain  has  always  been  on 
account  of  some  one  else— whom  I  never  knew-^ 
whom  I  am  now  to  know.  It  has  not  hindered 
me  from  feeling  an  affection  for  you  which  has 
made  a  large  part  of  all  the  life  I  remember." 

It  seemed  one  impulse  that  made  the  two  men 
dasp  each  other's  hand  for  a  moment 


Ciiitar'0  Coaq  Cjiair. 


THOSE  who  suppose  that  the  popular  interest 
and  excitement  which  naturally  attend  a 
Preffidential  election  have  always  been  shown  in 
^e  same  way  will  be  surprised  to  know  that  the 
monster  meetings  and  the  universal  stump-speak- 
big  are  a  comparatively  modem  practice.  The 
national  nominating  convention  itself  is  not  haU 
a  century  old.  The  old  practice  was  a  cauous  of 
the  members  of  Congress  bdonging  to  the  differ- 
ent parties.  The  last  of  these  was  held  with 
doubt  and  protest  in  1824,  and  nominated  Mr. 
Crawford,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy  under  Mr. 
Ifonroe.  But  that  election  was  a  "scmb-raoe" 
between  General  Jackson,  John  Quiney  Adams, 
William  H.  Crawford,  and  Henry  Clay,  in  which 
the  caucus  candidate  received  only  f or^-one  eleoi> 
oral  votes,  while  Jackson  received  ninety-nhie, 
Adams  eighty-four,  and  day  thirty-seven.  This 
was  the  end  of  the  Congressional  nominating  cau- 
cus. The  next  step  was  the  nomination  by  State 
Legislatures,  and  at  length  by  the  National  Con- 
vention. As  the  methM  of  nomination  has  be- 
come more  popular,  the  prosecution  of  tiie  can- 
vass has  assumed  more  of  the  same  character. 
The  fathers  of  the  Constitution  intended  that  the 
selection  of  a  candidate  should  be  made  not  by 
the  voters  themselves,  but  by  representatives 
diosen  by  the  people  for  that  purpose.  But  this 
method  fidled  for  obvious  reasons.  The  nomi- 
nation by  the  Congressional  caucus  was  a  prao- 
tioe  which  retained  something  of  the  spirit  <^  the 
original  plan.  But  tiie  argument  against  the  one 
wma  oonclttsrve  agahist  the  other,  and  as  the  metii- 
od  of  nomination  has  changed,  so  that  of  the 
election  will  probably  be  mo£fied. 

With  the  nominating  conventions,  which  were 
In  the  beginning  often  mass-meetings,  the  system 
of  monster  meetings  was  introduced.  The  be- 
ginning is  noticed  by  John  Quinoy  Adams,  the 
moet  experienced  political  observer  in  the  coun- 
try, with  great  alarm  and  apprehension.    The  con- 


vmtion  of  the  Whig  young  men  in  Baltimore  in 
1840  which  nominated  GeiMral  Harrison  amount- 
ed, he  says,  with  amazement,  to  twenty  thousand 
delegates.  This  was  followed  by  "convocations 
of  thousands  of  people  to  hear  inflammatoiy  ha- 
ran^es  against  Martin  Van  Bnren  and  iiis  ad- 
ministration by  Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  and 
all  the  principal  opposition  orators  in  and  out  of 
Congress."  Mr.  Adams  was  invited  to  address 
such  meetings  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  includ- 
ing Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Maryland,  but  he  de- 
dmed  with  a  kind  of  terror.  Mr.  Caleb  Cushing^s 
political  friends  gave  him  a  public  dinner,  amidst 
pqsukr  festivities,  at  Newburyport,  and  invited 
their  neither,  the  ex -President,  a  tough  and 
courageous  man  of  sevens-six,  to  attend.  But 
he  dedined,  and  wrote  in  his  diaiy:  "Mr.  Web- 
ster and  Mr.  Saltonstall  were  tiiere,  and  a  stump- 
speech  scaiBTokl,  and,  it  id  said,  a  procession  of 
six  thousand  peq>le  or  more,  and  a  dinner  of 
eighteen  hundred.  Here  is  a  revolution  in  the 
habits  and  manners  of  the  people.  Where  will 
it  end  ?  These  are  party  movements,  and  must, 
in  the  natural  progress  of  things,  become  antag- 
onistical  These  meetings  can  not  be  multiplied 
In  numbers  and  freKiuency  without  resulting  m 
yet  deeper  tragedies.  Their  manifest  tendency 
is  to  civU  war." 

The  experience  of  a  generation  has  not  justi- 
fied these  lugubrious  forebodings,  which  were  yet 
natural  to  a  public  man,  sevens-six  years  old, 
who  had  seen  the  earlier  and  simpler  methods. 
A  man,  however,  who  had  also  seen  the  election 
of  Jefferson  by  the  House  mi^t  have  felt  that 
there  was  no  more  danger  in  the  popular  than  in 
the  exclusive  system.  Party  spirit  was  never 
more  fierce  than  in  the  younger  days  of  John 
Quiney  Adams.  The  later  methods  of  free  and 
general  expression  have  remedied  some  of  its 
perils.  The  veiy  canvass  which  Mr.  Adams  con- 
templated with  astonishment  and  di:^  was  full 
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of  good  humor.  It  will  always  be  known  as  the 
haM-cider  campaign,  and  it  was  a  kind  of  uni- 
versal jollificatfon.  "  LillibuUero"  did  not  more 
surely  smg  King  James  out  of  the  three  king- 
doms than  "  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too"  sang  Van 
Buren  out  of  the  Presidency. 

There  will  be  nothing  at  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition so  remarkable  and  significant  to  that  dis- 
tinguished visitor,  **the  thoughtful  foreigner/* 
as  the  spectacle  of  the  nation  itself  engaged  in 
the  canvass  for  the  Presidency.  It  is  at  such 
times,  in  the  midst  of  the  great  assemblies  stim- 
ulated and  swayed  by  partisan  oratory,  that  the 
essential  character  of  our  system  is  seen.  The 
meetings  are  huge,  but  they  are  instinctively  self- 
governing.  The  police  would  be  powerless  should 
ttxey  attempt  to  cope  with  any  serious  disturbance 
at  such  meetings,  except  from  the  consciousness 
of  every  officer  that  be  is  supported  by  the  ap- 
proval, and  if  necessary  the  muscle,  of  the  vast 
multitude.  The  crowd  does  not  represent  hostil- 
ity  to  the  government  or  to  law,  for  it  is  itself 
consciously  part  of  the  government  and  of  the  law- 
making power.  Moreover,  the  great  meetings  are 
great  Mifety-valves.  Passion  exhales  in  free  ex- 
pression. The  appeal  to  rancorous  and  mischiev- 
ous feeling  fails  in  a  comfortable  and  good-na- 
tured crowd  of  industrious  people  who  have  a 
real "  stake  in  the  state" — and  almost  every  large 
collection  of  Americans  must  be  of  that  kind — 
as  Canning^s  radical  failed  with  the  needy  knife- 
grrinder.  Indeed,  it  is  the  radical  who  must  have  a 
story  to  telL  The  first  requirement  of  the  orator 
of  a  monster  meetiog  in  a  Presidential  campaign 
is  that  he  shall  be  entertaining.  Mr.  Webster 
did  not  prove  to  be  the  hero  of  such  assemblies. 
"Tom"  Corwin,  "  Jun  Nye"— then  on  the  other 
side — and  in  one  year  John  Van  Buren,  were  the 
kind  of  orator  that  the  occasion  demanded.  Mr. 
Adams  would  have  been  lost  in  amazement  if  he 
could  have  known  that,  twenty  years  after  he  saw 
with  fear  the  beginning  of  the  mass-meetings, 
and  on  the  eve  of  a  dreadful  dvil  war,  the  Presi- 
dential canvass  would  be  conducted  with  perfect 
toleration  upon  both  sides  in  that  part  of  the 
coimtry  where  there  were  two  sides. 

The  "  thoughtful  foreigner**  wUl  see  the  same 
spectacle  this  year,  happily  without  the  gloomy 
background.  He  will  see  the  whole  country  po- 
litically alive,  active,  and  noisy.  Huge  meetings, 
tumultuous  enthusiasm,  endless  speeches,  music, 
fire-works,  shouting  that  will  seem  to  ring  from 
ocean  to  ocean,  then  a  quiet  voting  between  sun- 
rise and  sunset  of  a  November  day,  followed  by 
universal  acquiescence  in  the  result,  and  the  re- 
turn of  every  body  to  his  ordinary  occupation. 
It  will  be  a  spectacle  more  inspiring  than  that  of 
Japanese  ware  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition— a 
result  worth  a  hundred  years  of  experiment 

Madams  Rolahd  did  not  love  liberty  less  be- 
cause of  the  crimes  which  she  deplored  as  com- 
mitted in  its  name,  and  doubtless  the  stanch  be- 
iTCvtirs  in  **  npiritualknj-'  do  not  relax  thHr  fnUh 
becjuyae  of  the  exp«j?ure  of  dishon^tv  upon  the 
pdft  of  iome  who  pretend  to  be  faithfulH  It  has, 
indeed,  «lwaya  been  unfortunitte  for  those  who 
iinL-erelj  hold  thnt  the  famiHar  phenomena  of 
** taWo-tJppmg'^  and  "rapping*'  and  myaterious 
souniJ:^  and  ^ij^ts  are  maalfefltatioas  of  thi?  agen-  i 
c?  of  the  iJepivrtfil  spirits  of  rrjen  *i[m1  wcimen, 
that  tho  begiiuuTig  of  ihe  Dew  dUpen^^iition  wait  i 


the  Rochester  **  knockings.**  There  is  great  doubt 
-—or,  as  would  be  alleged  by  many,  great  certain- 
ty — about  the  Rochester  knockings.  They  would 
in  any  case  be  a  veiy  unstable  foundation  for  n- 
ligious  faith.  But  it  is  certainly  not  surprising 
that  there  should  have  been  canny  speculators 
who  would  turn  to  their  private  pecuniary  adrtn- 
tage  the  curiosity,  or  the  faith,  or  the  credulitj 
that  the  subject  excited.  These  specalatorB,  of 
both  sexes,  have  attended  the  progress  of  *'8pi^ 
itualism**  from  the  beginning,  with  the  effect,  to 
exceedingly  disagreeable  to  the  sincerely  faithful, 
of  showing  that  the  most  extraordinary  and  in- 
explicable of  all  the  phenomoia  are  simply  derer 
ju^ling  tricks. 

<nie  persuasive  spuit  of  Katie  King,  whidi  so 
deeply  influenced  Mr.  Wallace  and  other  men  of 
science  and  note  in  England,  was  unable  to  cope 
with  the  unsparing  rigors  of  our  climate,  and 
turned  out  to  be  a  very  simple  deo^tion.  The 
more  recent  wonders  of  the  same  kind  also  have 
been  wholly  deprived  of  their  miraculous  charM- 
ter.  Indeeid,  the  grave  trouble  with  the  phenom- 
ena has  always  been  their  ludicrous  character. 
There  are,  however,  instances  of  singular  responies 
made  by  the  "  mediums**  to  certain  questions — 
evidences  of  knowledge  of  things  peculiariy  in- 
timate and  personal,  which  are  curious  and  sor^ 
prising,  and  for  the  explanation  of  which  the  key 
seems  not  to  have  been  found.  These,  however, 
may  fairly  be  classed  with  all  well-attested  phe- 
nomena of  the  night  side  of  nature.  And  as 
many  other  apparently  inexplicable  phenomena 
occurring  at  the  same  time  and  under  the  same 
circumstances  are  attributed  by  the  operators  to 
spiritual  agencies,  but  prove  to  be  the  reeolt  ol 
exceedingly  material  forces,  it  is  illogical  to  aa- 
sume  that  the  rest  can  not  have  a  similar  expla- 
nation. Many,  fortunately,  require  none.  Tlie 
poetry  of  the  departed  Shakespeare  and  the  wis- 
dom of  the  translated  Bacon  or  Franklin  are 
plainly  due  to  lunar  influences  not  in  heaven,  bat 
upon  earth.  Consolation  administered  by  spry 
table  legs,  and  assurances  of  immortality  proceed- 
ing from  tambourines,  happily  do  not  cry  for  ex- 
planation. They  explain  themselves.  SSgnorBlits 
could  give  such  spirits  odds  and  win  the  game. 

One  of  the  recent  avatars  was  that  of  a  woman 
who,  being  tied  fast,  was  in  some  manner  waited 
upon  by  mysterious  agencies,  which  did  what  no 
living  person  could  do  who  could  not  use  arms, 
hands,  feet,  or  body.  As  usual,  the  things  were 
done  behind  a  screen.  The  **  spirits"  are  not  con- 
tent with  their  own  invisibility.  The  laws  of  dM 
spiritual  worid,  it  seems,  require  that  the  medium 
through  whom  they  manifest  themselves  ahoukl 
be  invisible  also.  If  a  guitar  is  played,  it  mnsl 
be  in  a  box  or  a  cabinet,  or  in  the  dark,  or  ba- 
hhdd  a  screen.  Why  the  spirits  of  heavenly  light 
fear  the  light  of  earth,  or  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect  are  unwilling  to  confront  the  gaaa 
of  very  unjust  and  imperfect  men,  doth  not  ap- 
pear. The  medium  can  only  assure  us  that  it  ia 
pan  of  the  Tnyitery.  DQublUpj*  tbrr^  art  i 
honest  people  who  went  to  thu  rshib*ti« 
medium,  paying  money  it  tht  <ionr,  aticl  trbn  i 
awnj  firmly  copvineed  that  tb<^?  hmd  itiltsutfn4 
supernatural  phenomenaL.  Fnr  bow  omdd  m  warn- 
an  with  her  Uand^  tied  hehlnd  her  \mdk  tfanstii  a 
guitar,  put  n  pail  upon  her  hea4»  dHw  i  ti&il  iixta 
a  boanl,  blow  a  fla^eoWi^  or  tl«  a  kaot  La  m  hmoA 
tti^und  her  neekt 
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These  were  precisely  the  questions  which  Mr. 
W.  Irving  Bishop  undertook  to  answer.  That 
sndi  thi^  could  be  done  by  spirits  he  did  not 
propose  to  question.  He  would  only  show  that 
they  could  be  done  by  men  and  women  alsa  If 
he  could  do  this,  the  **  supernatural''  element 
would  yanish,  and  the  **  medium"  would  be  com- 
pelled to  prove  that  they  were  not  done  by  her 
clever  self  behind  the  screen.  If,  again,  she  could 
not  prove  this,  she  must  be  considered  an  exposed 
**  humbug,''  and  "  spiritualism"  would  have  severe- 
ly suffered,  as  when  poor  Katie  King  yielded  to 
the  pi^ess  confession  of  Mrs.  Somebody  in  Phila- 
delphia. Mr.  Irving  Bishop  did  what  he  prom- 
ised. In  company  with  a  committee  of  well- 
known  dtixens  of  New  York  of  high  character, 
be  appeared  upon  the  platform  at  Chickering 
EmXL  He  was  placed  in  a  chair,  and  his  hands 
were  tied  closely  to  a  ring  in  a  post  behind  him, 
and  his  neck  was  tied  to  another,  as  if  he  were 
about  to  undergo  the  punishment  of  the  garrote. 
His  feet  were  also  tied  together  by  a  rope,  the 
end  of  which  was  held  by  a  spectator.  A  tam- 
bourine was  then  laid  upon  his  lap,  with  several 
bells,  and,  like  the  **  medium,"  he  was  then  hidden 
by  a  curtain  drawn  before  him.  Instantly  the 
tambourine  resounded,  the  bells  rang;  and  both 
tambourine  and  bells  came  flying  over  the  cur- 
tain, whidi  was  at  once  withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Bishop 
was  found  closely  tied.  It  was  obviously  myste- 
rious, and  probably  the  work  of  spirits.  Perhaps 
Plato  and  Galileo  were  thus  illustrating  the  im- 
mortality of  the  souL 

A  board  with  a  nail  and  hanmier  was  placed 
by  his  side,  the  curtain  was  drawn,  and  instantiy 
hammering  was  heard.  The  curtain  was  pulled 
back ;  Mr.  Bbhop  was  tied  dose,  and  the  spirits 
had  hammered  the  nail  fast  into  the  board.  A 
pail  was  placed  upon  his  lap,  the  curtain  drawn 
to  supply  the  proper  spiritual  conditions,  and  the 
next  moment  he  was  seen  with  the  pail,  Uke  a 
night^mp,  upon  his  head.  A  doll  was  cut  from 
paper,  a  guitar  was  played,  water  was  drunk  from 
a  tumbler  on  his  knee,  while  his  feet  were  held 
£Mt  and  his  neck  tied  close  to  a  ring  behind  him. 
AU  was  done  behind  a  screen,  and  if  it  was  not 
spirits,  what  was  it  ?  It  is  the  question  which 
very  honest  and  intelligent  and  sdentifio  men 
have  asked.  No  man  bound  in  this  manner  could 
posiiUy  do  these  things.  But  they  are  done. 
No  human  collusion  is  possible.  What  does 
them?  "  My  hands,"  answered  Mr.  Bishop!  And 
forthwith,  bound  as  he  was,  and  in  full  view  of 
the  audience,  he  repeated  what  he  had  done  be- 
hind the  curtain,  and  showed  that  it  was  due  to 
suppleness,  agility,  great  quickness,  and  self-pos- 
session. Alas  for  FUto  and  Galileo !  Supemat- 
OFalism  ?  Spiritual  agendes  ?  Does  the  courte- 
ous reader  recall  the  concluding  words  of  Dr. 
Brownson's  Charlm  Eheood,  **And  Elizabeth — 
will  you  tell  us  nothing  of  her  ?  Pardon  me :  I 
have  planted  wild  flowers  upon  her  grave  and 
watered  them  with  my  tears." 

OuB  friends  the  pessimists  are  turning  the  Cen- 
tennial season  to  good  account,  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  think  that  their  labors  will  not  be  unfruitful 
Their  philosophy  is  not  unlike  Carlyle's,  the  se- 
cret whisper  of  whose  protest  and  satire  seems 
always  to  be,  "  Think  what  we  might  be,  and  see 
what  we  are  I"  Just  now,  however,  the  pessimist 
philosophers  are  more  inclined  to  say,  as  more 


appropriate  to  the  Fourth  of  July  of  this  year  of 
grace,  "  Think  what  we  were,  and  see  what  we 
are  l"  They  have  a  good  deal  of  comfort  in  con- 
templating some  things  that  not  even  the  most 
resolute  optimist  can  help  sedng ;  and  if  he  sug- 
eests  that  notwithstanding  he  has  not  yet  lost  Si 
faith,  and  beHeves  that  sOme  may  yet  be  saved, 
they  reply,  with  the  good  old  Calvinist  lady,  that 
they  hope  for  better  things.  The  past  to  which 
we  are  so  ruefully  referred  was  not  altogether 
a  millennial  time.  It  is  wise  to  remember  that, 
and  to  insist  upon  testing  the  golden  age,  not, 
indeed,  to  excuse  ourselves,  but  to  save  ourselves 
from  the  direful  conclusion  that  we  are  all  de- 
teriorating and  fast  sinking  hopelessly  into  the 
**  mud  oceans." 

The  Easy  Chair  latdy  encountered  a  knight  of 
the  most  woful  visage,  who  announced  that  Amer- 
ica was  a  dead  failure,  that  it  had  demonstrated 
the  futility  of  popular  government,  and  that  the 
best  thing  that  could  happen  to  us  would  be  to 
organize  a  sound  monarchy.  The  Easy  Chair 
inquired  what  model  could  be  recommended — 
whether  we  should  take,  of  existing  monarchies, 
England,  Spain,  Russia,  Italy,  Germany,  or  Aus- 
tria as  our  example,  and  whether,  upo^  the  whole, 
it  were  more  desirable  to  be  a  subject  of  dther 
of  those  crowns  or  a  dtizen  of  the  United  States, 
errors  excepted.  The  woful  knight  declared  that 
there  were  very  many  things  that  could  be  wisely 
borrowed  from  England,  for  instance.  "  There  is 
nothing  truer,"  replied  the  Easy  Chair ;  **  but  could 
the  mother  country  wisdy  learn  nothing  from  her 
child  ?"  Then  the  woful  knight,  in  the  language 
of  the  prize  ring,  came  up  smiling,  for  he  instant- 
ly said,  ^'  Look  at  the  leading  public  men  in  En- 
gland a  hundred  years  ago  and  at  the  leaders 
now.  Then  look  at  the  American  leaders  in  pub- 
lic life  a  hundred  years  ago  and  at  those  of  to- 
day. Which  country  shows  the  higher  type? 
which  shows  pro^pess  or  decline  ?  Or,  again," 
said  the  woful  knight,  pressing  home,  "  consider 
the  tone  of  public  life  and  men  then  and  now, 
and  say  honestly  is  it  now  hi^er  or  lower  than 
then?" 

Under  certain  drcumstances  the  Easy  Chair 
has  always  found  great  comfort  in  the  remark  of 
a  venerable  preacher,  who,  having  stated  his  prop- 
osition and  ^e  objections  to  it,  gravely  concluded, 
**  And  thus,  brethren,  we  see  tlutt  there  is  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  upon  both  sides."  It  is  true  that 
some  of  the  greatest  men  in  our  history,  some  of 
the  noble  men  of  all  history,  were  leaders  in 
American  affairs  a  century  ago.  There  was  one 
man  whose  name  is  as  illustrious  as  that  of  any 
man  at  any  time  in  any  country.  There  were 
others  around  him  only  less  than  he.  At  the  end 
of  the  Revolution,  Jay,  Adams,  Franklin,  and  Laup 
reus  were  sent  to  negotiate  the  treaty  with  En- 
gland. There  were  no  purer  patriots,  no  better 
men.  But  the  Continental  Congress  instructed 
them  to  do  nothing  but  by  the  advice  of  the 
French  minister,  the  Count  de  Vergennes.  We 
are  apt  to  think  of  the  people  of  the  country  dur- 
ing the  Revolution  as  ready  to  sacrifice  every 
thing  for  the  great  cause  of  independence,  and 
devoted  with  affection  and  enthusiasm  to 'Wash- 
ington. Yet  the  Conway  cabal  to  supersede  him 
in  the  midst  of  the  war  had  the  sympathy  of 
**  Old  Put"  and  of  Samuel  Adams,  while  the  Uttle 
army  was  most  scantily  and  grudgingly  sup- 
ported.    When  the  hour  for  disbanding  ap- 
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proached,  they  were  unable  to  get  their  pay,  and 
some  of  the  officers  seriously  thought  of  retain- 
ing the  soldiers  under  arms  until  their  just  dues 
were  paid.  Even  Washington  said  that  a  large 
part  of  the  officers,  who  had  served  so  well  and 
sacrificed  every  thing  for  the  country,  had  noth- 
ing better  than  a  jau  to  expect  if  they  were  dis- 
charged without  payment  of  their  accounts.  In 
fact,  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  went  to  their 
homes  with  no  other  pay  than  their  pockets  full 
of  rags  called  money,  but  so  utterly  worthless 
that  they  became  the  synonym  of  worthlessness. 
**  Not  worth  a  Continental,"  as  Mr.  Morris  says  in 
his  life  of  Alexander  HanuUon^  meant  inconceiT- 
ably  valueless.  If  the  popular  gratitude  and  en- 
thusiasm for  the  soldiers  who  have  saved  the  life 
or  liberties  of  the  country  be  a  measure  of  the 
sincerity  of  patriotism,  the  dose  of  the  century 
does  not  compare  unfavorably  with  the  beginning. 

If  it  must  be  conceded  to  the  woful  knight 
that  the  number  of  truly  great  and  able  men  in 
public  life  was  proportionately  larger  then  than 
now,  it  may  also  be  said  that,  like  the  Elizabethan 
literary  era  in  England,  the  Revolutionary  epoch 
in  America  was  exceptional  in  its  men.  But  the 
days  of  Jefferson's  and  Adams's  contest,  the  days 
of  Aaron  Burr  and  the  Jacobin  clubs,  with  the 
earlier  dismal  decade  after  the  war,  when  the 
coimtry  had  neither  union,  nor  efficient  govern- 
ment, nor  foreign  respect,  nor  domestic  confi- 
dence— when  the  general  tone  of  public  morality 
was  painfully  low,  and  the  very  foundations  of 
political  society  seemed  to  be  crumbling — the  sit- 
uation, indeed,  described  with  vivid  power  by  Ham- 
ilton in  the  fifteenth  number  of  the  FederaHtt-^ 
were  days  to  which  even  now  we  can  recur  with- 
out longing  or  bitter  regret  Party  spirit  runs 
high  among  us,  but  with  all  our  ardor  and  un- 
sparing invective,  we  do  not  surpass  the  vitupera- 
tion and  unfairness  and  slander  of  the  earlier 
epoch.  The  time  in  which  a  man  lives  seems  to 
hjm  the  worst  time.  But  his  father  looks  placid 
ly  upon  the  trials  of  the  son,  and  remembers  that 
his  own  were  quite  as  severe.  The  war  that  we 
have  seen  has  left  us  some  figures  quite  as  im- 
posing and  revered  as  those  of  the  Revolution, 
And  if  we  justly  deplore  many  of  the  conse- 
quences that  have  naturally  followed  the  war, 
not  less  did  Hamilton  say  at  the  close  of  the  Rev- 
olution, in  the  paper  to  which  the  Easy  Chair  has 
alluded, "  We  may,  indeed,  with  propriety  be  said 
to  have  reached  almost  the  last  stage  of  national 
humiliation."  That  our  fathers  were  in  the  mud 
is,  indeed,  no  reason  that  we  should  be  satisfied 
to  be  in  the  mire.  But  it  is  a  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  we  have  not  invented  uncleanness. 

The  woful  knight  must  scan  the  history  of  a 
hundred  years;  he  must  consider  the  situation 
from  1780  to  1790;  the  enormous  development 
that  followed,  with  its  congenital  and  fatal  vice ; 
the  consequent  war,  its  character,  its  extent,  and 
its  result;  he  must  see  the  tranquil  dispersion 
of  the  armies ;  the  reunion  in  Congress  without 
the  shadow  of  a  scaffold  falling  upon  it;  the 
demoralization  that  inevitably  f<3lows  war;  the 
financial  expansion  and  reaction,  official  nus- 
conduct,  and  with  them  all,  good  and  bad,  the 
quick  perception  of  the  evils  and  the  swift  uni- 
versal popular  demand  and  resolution  that  they 
shall  be  remedied,  and  that  not  so  much  the  act- 
ual as  the  ideal  tone  and  methods  of  an  earlier 
day  shall  be  restored ;  and  the  pessimist  knight 


of  the  woful  countenance  will  hardly  d^iy  that 
his  fellow-citizen  who  insists  upon  not  despairing, 
and  who  is  proud  with  generous  and  hopeful 
pride  that  he  is  an  American,  has  good  reason 
for  the  faith  that  is  in  him. 

What  was  known  a  generation  ago  aa  tran- 
scendentalism was  not  only  a  philosophy,  bat  a 
life.  To  the  world  at  large  its  most  tangihl^^ 
phenomenon  was  Brook  Farm,  but  its  real  power 
is  the  influ^ice  which,  through  those  who  w«e 
moulded  by  it,  it  has  exert^  upon  American 
thought  and  society.  Mr.  Frothingfaam  has  writ- 
ten a  delightful  histoiy  of  the  transoeadental 
epoch  in  its  various  aspects,  which  must  beoome 
a  permanent  authority  for  a  just  estimate  of  one 
element  in  the  development  of  our  national  diar- 
acter.  A  comprehensive  and  scholarly  sketch  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  transoendental  phi- 
losophy, which  treats  a  subject  remote  from  gen- 
eral sympathy  with  a  oertam  chann  which  is  free 
from  superficiality,  is  followed  by  descriptioaB  of 
the  kind  of  work  done  by  the  leaders  of  the 
'*  newness,"  and  of  the  characteristics  of  the  lead- 
ers themselves.  The  germ  was  the  study  of  the 
German  philosophy  of  Kant  and  his  followersik 
interpreted  in  England  by  Coleridge,  and  culti- 
vated by  a  circle  of  Boston  sdiolars.  P^haps 
the  local  and  social  spring  of  the  movement  bimj 
be  found  in  the  assemblies  for  inteUectoal  inter- 
course at  the  famous  Dr.  Channing's.  His  s 
tive  spiritual  nature,  his  tranquil  and  refined  i 
ner,  and  his  slight  person  were  a  kind  of  avatar 
of  the  new  impulse.  Those  who  recall  him  speak 
of  him  with  an  affectionate  reverence  and  tender- 
ness which  are  full  of  suggestion  of  the  peculiar 
quality  of  his  character.  His  personal  influence 
as  an  orator  was  masteiful  but  gentle.  It  was 
the  fullness  of  Matthew  Amold^s  sweetness  and 
light  He  went  to  lecture  in  Philadelphia.  The 
hall  was  very  full,  and  the  great  crowd  listened 
intently.  He  spoke  wholly  without  loodneea,  or 
declamation,  or  passion,  and  with  entire  mmpBd- 
ty.  Presently  he  said,  quietly,  that  he  was  fa- 
tigued, and  would  rest  for  a  moment  He  seated 
hunself,  while  the  audience  remained  perfectly 
still,  and  after  pausing  for  some  minutes  he  arose 
and  resumed  the  even  thread  of  his  discourse 

Dr.  Channing  had  ahready  a  great  literaiy  rep- 
utation, and  the  young  scholars  and  seekers  nat- 
urally sought  him.  But  he  was  an  invalid,  and 
never  an  aggressive  reformer,  as  some  of  his  dis- 
ciples became.  As  the  questions  of  ^e  time  be- 
came more  positive  and  the  feeling  of  the  schol- 
arly circle  gradually  demanded  some  form  of 
experimental  action,  the  place  of  meeting  was 
gradually  changed  to  the  house  of  Mr.  George 
Ripley,  then  a  settled  clei^gyman  in  Boston,  and 
his  real  prominence  in  the  transcendental  move- 
ment is  for  the  first  time  properly  stated  by  Mc. 
Frothingham.  ^ce  those  days  Mr.  Ripley  has 
become  widely  known  as  the  chief  of  fiteranr 
critics  in  the  daily  press,  where  his  humane  and 
comprehensive  spirit,  his  ample  and  well-ordered 
scholarship,  his  shrewd  peroeption  and  love  of 
justice,  have  endeared  him  to  writers  and  readers 
as  both  the  truest  and  kindest  of  critics.  His 
service  in  this  way  to  American  literature  has 
been  great  and  constant,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
debts  that  the  country  owes  to  the  transcendentml 
movement.  In  the  earlier  day  of  which  the  Easy 
Chair  is  speaking,  Mr.  Ripley  was  one  of  the  few 
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American  scholars  who  were  thoroughly  familiar 
with  German  theology  and  philosophy,  and  his 
word  had  therefore  a  weight  in  the  general  dis- 
cussion which  was  not  surpassed.  It  was  in  his 
library  that  the  project  of  Brook  Farm  took 
shape,  and  under  his  auspices  that  that  Arcadian 
experiment  was  finally  begun. 

The  name  of  Brook  Farm  has  a  Teiy  vague 
significance  to  those  to  whom  it  means  any  tMng 
whatever,  and  Mr.  Frothingham  seems  to  be  of 
opinion  that  its  stor]^  will  never  be  adequately, 
even  if  formally,  told.  This  is  not  surprising,  for 
those  of  its  l^ers  who  are  still  living  are  no 
longer  young,  and  the  subject  is  not  one  that 
wovid  readily  take  literary  form.  The  most  com- 
plete attempt  to  depict  that  Arcadia,  but  by  im- 
plication and  suggestion  rather  than  by  detailed 
description,  was  made  in  a  series  of  papers  pub- 
Ibhed  in  early  numbers  of  the  Old  and  New  mag- 
azine. Mr.  Hawthorne's  references  to  it  in  his 
Note-Books  rather  dissipate  any  dreamy  character 
which  it  may  have  acquired,  and  he  always  spoke 
of  it  in  the  tone  of  his  notes.  He  expressly  de- 
clared, also,  that  the  BlithedaU  Bommiee  was  not 
to  be  taken  as  a  picture  of  Brook  Farm  and  the 
life  there.  But  that  romance  was  the  real  im- 
pression which  he  brought  away — the  impression 
of  the  imagination.  It  could  not  have  been  writ- 
ten but  for  Brook  Farm,  and  it  is  the  chief  purely 
creative  product  and  account  in  literature  of  the 
spirit  of  that  time.  Mr.  Emerson's  essays  were 
among  the  moving  and  inspiring  forces,  as  they 
are  the  noble  and  permanent  record,  of  the  tran- 
scendental spirit 

The  Easy  Chair  describes  Brook  Farm  as  an 
Arcadia,  for  such  in  effect  was  the  intention,  and 
such  is  the  retrospect  to  those  who  recall  the 
hope  from  which  it  sprang.  Hawthorne's  humor 
was  always  touched  by  the  contrast  between  his 
expectation  and  his  experience  there.  **  I  went 
for  poetry,  and  I  found  muck,"  he  used  to  say, 
with  a  smUe ;  **  I  went  to  drive  the  horses  of  the 
sun,  and  I  sat  in  the  manure  milking  a  kicking 
eow."  And  the  curious  visitors  who  came  to  see 
poetry  in  practice,  quoting  George  Herbert,  a  fa^ 
vorite  poet  of  the  transcendentalists, 

**  Wbo  sweeps  a  room  as  for  thy  Uws 
Hakes  that  and  the  tction  floe,** 

saw  with  dismay  hard  work  on  every  side,  plain 
booses  and  simple  fare,  and  a  routine  with  little 
asthetic  aspect  Individual  whims  in  dress  and 
conduct,  however,  were  exceptional  in  the  golden 
age  or  early  days  at  Brook  Farm,  and  tlrose  are 
^oUy  in  error  who  suppose  it  to  have  been  a 
grotesque  lioLony  of  idealoguea.  It  was  orifritvally 
a  comp^DT  of  liighlj  educated  and  refined  persons, 
who  felt  that  the  imineDAe  dii^ptirity  of  condition 
and  opportuuUy  in  the  world  waa  a  practical  m- 
Joj^tice  full  of  peril  for  society,  niid  that  the  vital 
and  fiindcimentat  priQcipie  of  Christianity  was 
fmiversally  rejected  by  Christendom  aa  imprac- 
ucable.  Every  peraon,  they  held,  is  en U tied  to 
mental  and  cnoral  culture,  but  It  \s  impofwible 
that  hv  2^l]0uLd  enpy  h'lB  rights  a»  long  a5  all  the 
hard  phyniciil  work  of  the  wodd  i^  done  by  a  part 
ofily  of  ita  inhabitants.  Were  that  work  limited 
to  what  Is  absolutely  necessary,  and  ehared  by 
all,  all  wont  I J  Rnd  an  equ^l  op  port  unity  for  high- 
er euhiv^Uon  ami  devclc^pmcnt,  and  the  evil  of 
ao  ittinatorul  Aud  cruelly  artificial  iyntem  of  ao- 
Mty  would  disappear.     It  was  a  thought  and  a 


hope  as  old  as  humanity,  and  as  generous  as  old. 
No  conmion  mind  would  have  cherished  such  a 
purpose,  no  mean  nature  have  attempted  to  make 
the  dream  real  The  practkal  effort  failed  in  its 
immediate  object,  but,  in  the  high  purposes  it 
confirmed  and  strengthened,  it  had  remote  and 
happy  effects  which  are  much  more  than  per- 
sonaL 

It  is  an  error,  which  Mr.  Frothingham  corrects, 
to  suppose  that  many  of  the  more  famous  **  tran- 
scendentalists" were  of  the  Brook  Farm  com- 
pany. Mr.  Emerson,  for  instance,  was  never 
there  except  as  a  visitor.  Margaret  Fuller  was 
often  a  visitor,  and  passed  many  days  together  as 
a  guest,  but  she  was  never,  except  in  sympathy, 
one  of  the  Brook  Farmers.  Theodore  Parker 
was  a  ndghbor,  and  had  friendly  relations  with 
many  of  2ie  fraternity,  but  he  seldom  came  to 
the  farm.  Meanwhile  the  enterprise  was  con- 
sidered an  unspeakable  folly,  or  worse,  by  the 
conservative  drcle  of  Boston.  In  Boston,  where 
a  vefy  large  part  of  the  "leaders"  of  society  in 
every  way  were  Unitarians, 'Unitarian  conserva- 
tism was  most  peremptory  and  austere.  The 
entire  circle  of  which  Mr.  Ticknor — whose  lately 
published  life  and  letters  is  a  delightftil  book,  of 
which  the  Easy  Ghair  has  before  spoken — was 
the  centre  or  representative,  the  world  of  Everett 
and  Prescott  and  their  friends,  regarded  tran- 
scendentalism and  Brook  Farm,  its  fruit,  with 
good-humored  wonder  as  with  Prescott,  or  with 
severe  reprobation  as  with  Mr.  Ticknor.  The 
general  feeling  in  regard  to  Mr.  Emerson,  who 
was  accounted  the  head  of  the  school,  is  well  ex- 
pressed  by  John  Quincy  Adams  in  1840.  The 
old  gentleman,  whose  glory  is  that  he  was  a  moral 
and  political  gladiator  and  controversialist,  de- 
plores the  doom  of  the  Christian  Church  to  be 
always  racked  with  differences  and  debates,  and 
after  speaking  of  "other  wanderings  of  mind** 
that  "let  the  wolf  into  the  fold,**  proceeds  to 
say :  "  A  young  man  named  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, a  son  of  my  once-loved  friend  William  Em* 
erson,  and  a  classmate  of  my  lamented  son  George, 
after  failing  in  the  every-day  avocations  of  a 
Unitarian  preacher  and  school-master,  starts  a 
new  doctrine  of  *  transcendentalism,*  declares  all 
the  old  revelations  superannuated  and  worn  out, 
and  announces  the  approach  of  new  revelations.** 
Mr.  Adams  was  just  on  the  eve  of  his  antislavery 
career,  but  he  continues :  "  Garrison  and  the  non- 
resistant  Abolitionists,  Brownson  and  the  Marat 
democrats,  phrenology  and  animal  magnetism,  all 
come  in,  furnishing  each  some  plausible  rascality 
as  an  ingredient  for  the  bubbling  caldron  of  re- 
ligioo  atid  politics.**  C.  P.  Crandi,  the  poet  and 
painter,  was  a  relative  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  then  a 
clergyman ;  and  the  astounded  ex-President  saya : 
'*  Pearse  Cranch,  ex  epfaebis,  preached  here  Uist 
week,  aod  gave  out  quite  a  stream  of  transoend- 
entaliim  most  unexpectedly.** 

This  was  the  general  view  of  transcendental- 
iBM  and  its  teasers  and  disdples  held  by  the 
social,  political,  and  religious  establishment  The 
reparation  and  specialty  of  the  "movement**  soon 
paesed.  The  leaders  and  followers  were  absorb- 
ed in  the  great  world  of  America;  but  that  world 
hoa  been  deeply  affected  and  moulded  by  this 
seemingly  slight  and  transitory  impulse.  How 
much  of  the  wise  and  universal  liberalizing  of  all 
views  and  methods  is  due  to  it  ?    How  much  of 

the  moral  training  that  revealed  itself  in  the  viar 
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was  part  of  Ha  influence?  The  transcendental 
or  spiritual  philosophy  has  been  strenuously  ques- 
tioned and  assailed.  But  the  life  and  character 
it  fostered  are  its  sufficient  vindication.  Noth- 
ing, indeed,  should  teach  the  most  positive  dog- 
matist the  value  and  the  virtue  of  charity  more 
than  such  a  passage  as  that  just  quoted  from  Mr. 
Adams's  diary.  If  any  man  m  the  world  thought 
that  he  "  knew  what  he  was  talking  about,"  it 
was  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  in  certain  direc- 
tions and  upon  certain  themes  he  was  justified  in 
thiniung  so.  But  this  allusion  to  Mr.  Emerson, 
and  the  absolute  incapacity  of  Mr.  Adams  to  un- 
derstand the  transcendental  impulse  or  to  sym- 
pathize with  it  while  he  wrote  so  surely,  are  both 
amusing  and  pathetic  It  is  like  stout  old  Ad- 
miral Montague,  loyal  to  King  George  and  the  in- 


tegrity of  the  British  Empire,  shaking  his  fist  in 
rage  at  Sam  Adams's  rebel  friends  as  they  re- 
turned from  the  tea  ships,  and  shouting  to  them 
I  that  they  would  soon  and  righteously  come  to  the 
r  gallows.    How  surprised  would  Mr.  Adams  have 
I  been  could  some  good  genius  have  whispered  to 
him,  as  he  denounced  one  of  the  x^generating  im- 
I  pulses  of  his  time,  that  he  was  doing  what  ooe  of 
'  the  men  whom  he  would  least  like  to  resemble 
j  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution — the  anon- 
ymous Boston  Tory  who  wrote,  in  1774,  '*That 
miehty  wise  patriot,  Mr.  John  Hancock,  from  the 
I  Old  South  Meeting-house,  has  lately  repeated  a 
hash  of  abusive  treasonable  stuff  composed  for 
him  by  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Divine  Sam- 
uel Cooper,  Uiat  rose  of  Sharon,  and  the  very  hon- 
I  est  Samuel  Adams,  clerk." 


Ciiitar'0  I'iternq  Jktmt 


npHE  life  story  of  a  great  and  good  man  is  al- 
jL  ways  an  inspiration.  This  is  emphatically 
true  of  UmlMt  and  Letten  of  Rev.  Dr.  M'Clin- 
toeky  by  his  co-faborer  and  friend.  Dr.  G.  R  Crooks 
(Nelson  and  Phillips).  For  Dr.  M'Clintock's  great- 
ness was  of  a  kind  Uiat  encourages  imitation  and 
quickens  aspiration — ^the  greatness  of  singleness 
of  purpose,  assiduity  of  industry,  unselfishness  of 
spirit,  and  unflinching  courage.  He  was  neither 
bom  great,  nor  had  greatness  thrust  upon  him ; 
he  achieved  it ;  and  this  he  did  by  consecrating 
himself  once  for  all  to  the  service  of  God  and  his 
fellow-men,  and  then  by  doing  with  his  might 
whatever  his  hand  found  to  do.  He  threw  him- 
self with  equal  ardor  into  every  pursuit,  and  ac- 
complished success  in  positions  so  different,  that 
it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say  to 
which  form  of  work  he  was  best  adapted.  As 
professor,  first  of  mathematics  and  afterward  of 
the  dassica,  in  Dickinson  College,  he  was  a  de- 
served favorite  with  his  pupils.  As  a  defender 
of  fugitive  slaves,  he  proved  himself  no  mean 
proficient  in  the  law,  though  never  trained  for 
the  bar.  As  editor  of  the  Methoditt  Quarterly 
Bevimo,  he  not  only  eave  to  it  the  character  which 
it  has  ever  since  imuntained,  but  put  forth  a  po- 
tent and  palpable  influence  in  elevating  the  schol- 
arship of  the  Church,  and  in  directing  me  thoughts 
of  its  ministry  to  the  problems  of  modem  life. 
As  a  preacher  and  pastor,  he  built  up  St.  Paul's, 
in  this  city,  from  its  foundations,  and  held  to- 
gether the  American  chapel  in  Paris,  at  a  time 
when  our  civil  war  threatened  to  destroy  and 
disintegrate  its  congregation.  As  a  statesman, 
he  contributed  to  the  rectification  of  public  opin- 
ion in  Great  Britain  by  his  appeals  from  the 
oflicliLls  and  tbe  arij*t<>oralii;  iev,  whoni  thty  rtp- 
rcBenied,  to  the  conjjcjeuce*  aud  the  Bympotbies 
of  the  pieb«Lan  many  whose  opmionEi  they  dared 
not  dlfiregmrd.  As  on  admiiufitrator^  be  built  up 
Drew  Seminar?  on  no  6rm  a  foundation  thai  the 
partial  failure  of  ita  endowment  has  not  eeriouS' 
iy  Impaired  itA  present  u«<?fulneaa  or  Its  future 
T>r4japect8.  As  a  Crcholar  and  thinker,  he  laid  the 
f(^iiadatLOTis  for  a  great  religious  cyclopedia,  hla 
bi-^t,  ll^  It  wlU  be  hlA  most  enduring,  monument, 
irhicb  in  tbe  breadth  of  its  vi^w,  the  eatholicity 
of  Its  spirit,  and  the  thoroughness  of  its  iit^rary 
workmaiubip   h  a  worthy  eMbodim^ent  of  the 


architect  who  designed  and  in  no  small  measure 
built  it.  Dr.  Crooks  has  done  his  work  weU.  He 
tells  the  story  briefly  in  his  own  language,  and 
appends  to  each  chapter  the  letters  whicli  are 
pertinent  thereto,  thus  adding  the  autobiograph- 
ical element  without  perplexing  the  reader  by 
the  constant  interjection  of  letters  to  break  the 
continuity  of  the  narrative. 

Though  the  fame  of  William  Godwin  did  not 
outlive  him,  there  are  many  respects  in  which 
William  Godwin^  hit  Friendi  and  ConUmporarim 
(Roberts  Brothers),  by  C.  Kbgan  Paul,  is  a  val- 
uable addition  to  history.    Mr.  Godwin  was  a 
once-famous,  and  in  certain  respects  deservedly 
famous,  exponent  of  the  extreme  school  of  liberal^ 
ism  in  theology,  sociology,  and  politics.    He  was 
bom  in  an  age — ^the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century — when  the  mind  was  just  coming  into  its 
long-delayed  inheritance  of  freedom.    He  was 
one  of  the  soldiers  in  that  army  which  fought  in 
England  the  battle  for  liberty  of  speech,  whose 
victory  in  the  State  Trials  gave  not  only  to 
Mr.  Erskine,  its  advocate,  his  chief  right  to  a 
permanent  place  in  the  world^s  memory,  but  alao 
to  the  English-speaking  world  its  acknowledged 
right  to  perfect  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press.    But  he  belonged  also  to  a  class  of  think- 
ers who,  just  coming  into  liber^,  knew  not  how 
to  use  it.    The  unfiedged  birds  tned  to  soar,  and 
only  fluttered  and  fell  to  the  earth.    In  their  pro- 
test against  superstition,  they  cast  discredit  on 
all  religion ;  in  their  revolt  against  social  despot- 
ism, they  recognized  neither  the  dangers  of  sodnl 
anarchy  nor  the  need  of  social  law.    Assuming  in 
mankind  a  virtue  which  as  yet  the  race  does  not 
possess,  they  would  have  left  every  man  to  be 
both  &  Law  and  a  light  to  him^lf.  aind  vuuU  ^k^^k 
one  breath  have  exiinguished  the  light  «f  rairfa 
tion,  and  with  one  blow  broken  a^i  sbaclil«»  -if 
Law.     Of  this  school  Mr.  Ckidwln  was  a&  tetlA- 
leciual  leader,  perhaps  the  lew H  pracUciy  Awl  tlw 
most  thoroughly  a  metiipbysidan  of  than  «]L 
Withnut  passlcii,  he  ejcpcrcied  all  tii«n  to  be  gllldvd 
by  rejuvon.    Of  overweening  aeU^iOQiieeit,  hm  eanl4 
{M>neeive  no  rejy»on  but  prtd%  plvJn41oi^  m  AtlS> 
interoit  that  should  keep  any  «ift»  mito  aftQ^HIfeif 
his  opiniutij.     Tmiritrd  for  llie  Calvinlslic  Kilnl^ 
try;  be  bei'-ame  a  prufeised  athflBti  trakiid  fa  m 
cli^le  where  the  JiSinUy  wii  lyapamd  QoMTa  Atvi 
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and  mo6t  sacred  institutioD,  he  called  for  the  ab- 
rogation of  all  marriage  laws,  albeit  yielding  to 
them  and  marrying  once,  and  seeking,  after  two 
failures,  suocessfnlly,  a  second  wife.  His  once 
&mous  Folitieal  Justice  is  now  completely  forgot- 
ten, though  in  its  day  quite  as  great  a  sensation 
as  Darwin^s  Oriffin  of  Species  in  our  own.  But, 
unlike  that  book,  it  was  based  not  on  observation, 
but  on  a  priori  reasoning,  and  however  fascina- 
ting as  a  theory,  was  deservedly  forgotten  as  soon 
as  experience  and  the  sober  second  thought  of 
men  had  demonstrated  that  the  theorem  wrought 
out  in  the  study  could  not  stand  the  crucial  test 
of  life.  Mr.  Godwin  was  a  thorough  doctrinaire 
both  in  politics  and  theology.  His  life  is  valua- 
ble largely  as  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  that 
no  intellectual  work  is  of  permanent  value  which 
does  not  employ  as  its  material  the  facts,  and  as 
Hs  eaide  the  experience,  of  life.  To  the  historian, 
to  &€  philosopher,  to  the  theologian,  to  the  mor- 
alist, these  two  volumes  are  an  mside  disclosure 
o€  the  genesis  of  a  school  of  thought  whose  in- 
fluence is  abated,  but  not  ended,  whose  theories 
ci  life  various  sodaUstio  schemers  in  America 
have  attempted  in  one  form  or  another  to  .put 
into  practical  execution,  and  whose  fundamental 
poetolate,  that  there  is  no  need  for  either  light  or 
Jaw  outside  the  bosom  of  the  individual  man,  is 
still  consciously  or  unconsciously  accepted  as  an 
axiom  by  a  few  careful  and  by  many  crude  think- 
ers even  in  our  own  day.  Both  the  origin  of  and 
the  excuse  for  this  philosophy  of  virtuous  lawless- 
ness are  disclosed  in  this  work,  and  we  greatly  mis- 
apprehend the  temper  of  the  average  American  if 
the  discloeure  attracts  him  to  it. 

By  The  Ancient  Regime  (Henry  Holt  and  Oo.^ 
If.  Tains  means  the  social,  political,  and  moral 
condition  of  France  during  the  eighteenth  century. 
An  expression  in  his  preface  implies  that  he  pur- 
poses to  follow  this  account  of  causes  with  a  de- 
scription of  their  effect — in' other  words,  with  a 
historical  picture  of  the  Revolution,  or  period  of 
transition,  and  the  new  regime,  or  present  status 
of  France,  to  which  it  conducted.  If  he  fulfills 
this  Implied  promise,  he  will  have  contributed 
not  a  UUle  to  the  comprehension  of  what  is  to 
moat  American  readers  an  almost  insoluble  enig- 
ma. This  volume  is  divided  into  five  books.  In 
the  first  he  describes  the  structure  of  society  in 
its  three  privileged  orders-— the  cl^gy,  the  nobles, 
and  the  king.  This  is  the  least  interesting  and 
perhaps  the  least  valuable  portion.  It  wearies 
with  details,  without  producing  any  profound  im- 
pression. In  the  second  book  he  describes  the 
habits  and  characters  of  French  society.  He 
takes  as  the  centre,  and  as  the  model  for  every 
sociAi  centre,  the  court  at  Versailles.  In  this 
book  his  pictorial  i>owers  have  ample  opportunity 
— and  he  does  not  neglect  his  opportunity.  The 
reader  does,  indeed,  grow  weary  of  the  oppressive 
magnificence  in  description,  just  as  he  would  with 
the  reali^ ;  but  even  If  he  does  not  stop  to  study 
the  details,  if  he  is  content  to  stand,  as  it  were, 
at  the  door  of  the  palace  and  look  in,  he  perceives 
flDongh  to  enable  him  to  understand  measurably 
the  enervation  and  emasculation  which  this  indul- 
gence of  prodigality  produced  on  the  nation.  In  a 
third  book  the  author  analyses  the  spirit  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  age,  which,  following  close  on  the 
he^  of  such  an  era,  tended  to  add  to  the  inevi- 
table reaction.  He  is  too  anxious  to  simplify,  to 
redttoe  ail  social  changes  to  the  operation  of  a 


few  forces,  and  makes  too  little  of  the  composite 
character  of  the  elements  which  produce  social 
revolutions.  His  analysis  is  helpful,  but  it  is  iu- 
oomplete.  The  fourth  book,  on  the  propagation 
of  the  doctrine,  is  rikWj  a  continuation  of  and 
complement  to  the  preceding  one,  while  it  seems 
to  us  that  his  description  of  the  people  in  bopk 
fifth  belongs  properly  with  his  second  book,  since 
it  describes  one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  the 
Revolution.  The  lesson  of  French  history  is  ill 
read  if  tlfe  student  does  not  discover  that  to  treat 
men  as  brutes  is  inevitably  to  make  them  so. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  M.  Taine  appears  to  be  op- 
pressed by  the  very  richness  of  his  material,  and 
to  fail  in  that  skillful  disposition  of  it,  in  illus- 
tration and  exposition  of  great  central  truths  and 
facts,  which  is  essential  to  the  highest  value  of 
such  a  work — a  failure  the  more  surprising  since 
this  power  of  generalization  M.  Taine  seems  to 
possess  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  by  it  has 
made  his  EngliA  LUeratwre  without  a  peer  in  its 
department  Characterized  by  a  much  greater 
array  of  facts  and  a  much  more  sparing  use  of 
figures  than  his  previous  works.  The  Ancient  Ri- 
gime  may  be  pronounced  the  most  substantial 
and  the  least  brilliant,  the  most  trusArorthy  and 
the  least  fascinating,  of  any  of  the  author's  pro- 
ductions. The  pen-and-ink  portraits  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  various  classes,  from  the  peasantry  up 
to  the  king,  constitute  its  most  valuable  feature. 

There  is  a  certain  rough  vigor  in  Joaquin.  Mil- 
lie's first  novel — Ftrti  FcamiUee  of  the  Sienrae 
(Jansen,  M'Clurg,  and  Go.).  In  this  respect  it 
recalls  the  charusteristics  of  his  poetry.  Unlike 
some  of  his  poetry,  however,  it  does  not  obtrude 
vulgarity  or  slang ;  it  does  not  misrepresent  the 
nature  of  the  wild  men  of  the  mountains ;  it  does 
not  cast  a  glamour  over  vice  nor  a  cloud  over  re- 
ligion. It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  humanizing  book, 
and  the  **  widow,"  though  not  altogether  what 
one  would  wish  a  heroine  to  be,  is  a  true  heroine 
neverUieless,  her  life  of  self-sacrifice  a  really  no- 
ble one,  and  the  story  of  her  life,  in  a  certain 
rude  way,  elevating.  There  is  some  genuine  hu- 
mor in  the  book,  and  the  characters  are  vigor- 
ously conceived,  but,  in  drawing,  are  to  a  tnt^ 
artist's  work  what  a  cartoon  in  charcoal  is  to  a 
finely  finished  portrait 

A  curious  compound  is  Anthomt  Trollop<8  last 
novel,  The  Prime  Mtmeter  (Harper  and  Brothers! 
It  is  emphatically  a  composite— a  society,  political, 
commercial,  love  story.  The  love  is  the  least  sat- 
isfactory of  tiie  four  strands.  There  is  no  real 
satisfactory  love-making  till  the  last  chapter,  ex- 
cept a  little  between  the  duke  and  his  wife,  and 
the  reader's  soul  is  harrowed  by  the  ineffable 
meanness  of  poor  Emily's  husband,  whose  wicked- 
ness is  not  of  a  sort  to  arouse  even  a  good  com- 
fortable feeling  of  indignation.  The  only  com- 
mendable act  he  ever  performs  is  his  suicide,  and 
even  that  is  cold-blooded.  The  society  is  most  of 
it  high  society,  and,  like  the  actual  which  it  por- 
trays, neither  very  vivacious  nor  very  brillianti  and 
certainly  not  tender  or  emotional  The  American 
reader  will,  however,  from  the  commercial  and  po- 
litical aspects  of  the  novel,  get  a  good  picture  of 
commercial  and  political  aspects  of  life  in  Great 
Britain.  He  will  understand  something  of  the 
secrets  of  a  Parliamentary  career,  and  how  both 
ILP.'s  and  Prime  Ministers  are  made  and  unmade. 
He  will  get  some  insight  into  the  character  of  the 
commercial  adventures  and  adventurers  who  are 
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the  curse  of  London  as  well  as  of  New  York. 
In  short,  he  will  find  himself  studying  not  the 
painting  of  an  artist  of  brilliant  and  inspiring 
imagination,  but  the  photograph  of  one  whose 
picture  is  true  to  life,  but  whose  chosen  subject 
is  somewhat  commonplace  and  sombre. 

BighU  and  JhaiffhU,  bj  Mrs.  Whitnkt  (J.  R.  Os- 
good and  Ca),  is  also  a  composite,  one  part  trav- 
els, one  part  fiction,  one  part  a  mystic  theology — 
not  that  of  the  theological  schools,  but  that  of  a 
genuine  and  spiritual  poet  An  elderly  maiden 
Udy  of  New  England  goes  to  Europe,  taking  with 
her  a  servant  who  needs  a  change  of  air  and  a 
rest  She  falls  in  with  and  makes  the  acquaint- 
ance of  another  traveling  party,  and  of  their  joint 
experiences  the  story  consists.  Their  life  goes  on 
as  life  really  does  in  such  experiences  of  sight- 
seeing, and  the  music  of  love  synchronizes  with 
that  of  art  and  nature  in  a  foreign  land.  There 
are  no  thrilling  adventures  or  hair-breadth  es- 
capes; the  only  romance  is  that  of  the  heart 
But  it  is  an  axiom  with  Mrs.  Whitney  that  nature 
is  a  hieroglyph,  and  her  delight  is  to  decipher  its 
language.  Her  fiction  and  travels  afford  con- 
stant opportunity  for  spiritual  teaching,  in  which, 
through  hei^ various  characters,  she  undertakes  to 
interpret  the  mystical  meanings  hidden  beneath 
the  symbols  which  make  the  world  a  temple  and 
nature  a  book  in  a  truer  sense  than  many  imag- 
ine. This  feature,  more  or  less  characteristic  of 
all  her  writings,  is  especially  so  of  this  novel 
Her  sights  are  much  like  those  of  other  writers ; 
her  insights  are  peculiarly  her  own. 

An  Odd  OAKfU,  by  Mrs.  Oliphamt  (Porter  and 
Ooates),  is  constructed  on  a  new  and  improved 
pattern.  It  begins  with  a  separation  between 
husband  and  wife.  They  have  two  children ;  the 
husband  takes  the  girl,  the  wife  the  boy ;  each 
falls  into  unnatural  and  serious,  but  happily  not 
fatal,  blunders  in  the  education.  The  boy  is  bare- 
ly kept  from  flying  off  on  an  African  expedition ; 
the  girl  is  just  saved  from  a  disastrous  elope- 
ment Misfortunes  bring  the  "  odd  couple"  to- 
gether again,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  a  peaceful 
and  happy  tableau.  There  is  no  passion,  no  jeal- 
ousy, no  tragedy  of  any  sort;  the  separation  is 
because  of  uncongeniality  in  temperament,  and 
the  lesson  taught  is.  To  bear  and  forbear  is  the 
law  of  married  life ;  obedience  brings  happiness ; 
disobedience,  misery ;  and  the  endeavor  to  escape 
the  law  by  separation  is  a  wretched  failure. 

Tht  Hand  of  Ethelberta  (Henry  Holt  and  Co.), 
Mr.  Hardt*8  last  story,  is  a  very  good  one  for 
the  dog-days.  It  is  what  he  entitles  it,  **  a  com- 
edy in  chapters,"  and  may  be  read  with  no  in- 
teUeotual  effort,  and  very  little  emotional  excite- 
ment The  heroine,  the  daughter  of  a  London 
butler,  and  early  left  the  widow  of  a  young  man 
of  good  family,  lives  a  double  life,  keeping  from 
society  the  secret  of  her  birth,  coquetting  with  a 
troop  of  "hef  admirers  lo  seeure  bsr  position  by  at 
second  marriage  as  favorable  m  the  first,  and  yet 
retaining  ber  affection  fnr,  and  her  aqtire  intereat 
in,  her  brothi^rs  and  sisters,  despite  th^ir  bumble 
belongings.  She  is  not  intrigtiing  enough  to  dis- 
gust, nor  unaelfi&h  enoUf^h  to  attract.  Her  for- 
tunes rather  than  herself  interest  the  reader ;  he 
enjoys  the  improbable  story  of  her  life,  and  bids 
her  gDod-bjr  when  her  film  la  accximpUshed^  with- 
out regret^  much  ns^  a  I  the  cloi^e  of  a  brilliant 
e Twining,  he  bids  adi^u  to  a  ?ivacJoiis  but  other- 
wise tndiifereot  ho^t 


Philip  Gilbbrt  Hamibton*s  Si^han,  Ytoar  (Rob- 
erts Brothers)  is  in  form  a  fiction ;  it  can  hardly 
be  called  a*noveL  A  widower  and  his  son  seek 
rolief  from  their  fresh  sorrow  by  burying  them- 
selves in  a  retreat  in  the  heart  of  the  forests  of 
Burgundy.  The  house  is  an  ancient  monastic  es- 
tablishment, seven  miles  from  the  nearest  public 
road.  The  study  of  nature  is  their  chief  employ- 
ment ;  the  companionship  of  nature  is  their  chief 
society ;  description  of  nature  is  the  chief  charm 
of  the  book.  Next  to  Ruskin,  there  is  no  writer 
who  better  teaches  the  art  of  observation  than 
Mr.  Hamerton.  The  J^van  Year  is  in  this  re- 
spect a  book  to  be  studied  as  well  as  read.  Bound 
up  with  it  is  77te  Unknown  River.  The  two  books 
are  congenial  companions ;  but  he  who  has  ever 
seen  the  original  edition  of  the  latter  work  wiH 
sadly  miss  the  etchings  which  were  so  far  essen- 
tial to  its  existence  that  \n  this  form  the  life  of 
that  quaint  panorama  appears  to  be  gone. 

Afy  Young  Alcidm  (Macmillan  and  Ca)  is  in 
some  sense  a  new  departure  for  Miss  Toitgi.  This 
modem  Hercules  is  Harold  Alison,  an  English 
youth ;  the  field  of  his  exploits  is  Australia ;  the 
adventures  in  which  he  participates  are  adapted 
from  the  ancient  Greek  myth.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
no  objection  that  the  author  sometimes,  as  in  the 
experience  with  the  escaped  hon,  exhibits  her  he- 
roes physical  prowess,  and  sometimes,  as  in  his 
fight  with  the  **  Dragon*s  Head,**  his  moral  cour- 
age. The  too-evident  endeavor  to  run  this  En- 
glish story  in  the  ancient  Greek  grooves  gives  it 
an  aspect  of  artificiality ;  but  Miss  Tonge  has  ao- 
oomplished  the  adaptations  so  well  that,  but  for 
the  title  of  the  story,  the  reader  would  hardly  sus- 
pect that  she  was  writing  to  a  model  Religious 
the  story  is,  as  all  that  Miss  Yonge  writes ;  but  it 
is  not  ecclesiastical,  as  much  that  she  has  written 
is,  the  relieion  being  that  of  individual  character, 
not  that  of  institutions  and  observances. 

Benjamin  Franklin  (Dodd  and  Mead)  conclndes 
Mr.  John  S.  C.  Abbott's  historical  series  of  ^  Pk>- 
neers  and  Patriots.*'  While  there  are  one  or  two 
characters  which  we  should  not  have  recommend- 
ed for  this  portrait  gallery,  notably  Captain  Kidd, 
and  some  that  we  regret  to  see  omitted — ^Thomas 
Jefferson,  for  example — the  series  is  an  admirabU 
one,  for  a  double  purpose.  It  will  awaken  the 
youth*s  interest  in  history.  He  must  be  veiy 
dull  indeed  who  does  not  find  these  romances 
quite  as  entertaining  as  those  of  fiction.  And, 
awakening  his  interest,  it  will  give  him  graphic 
pictures  of  the  early  life  of  our  ccmtry,  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  men  who  formed  it  This  per- 
sonal and  particular  knowledge  should  precede, 
and  will  prepare  the  way  for,  a  larger  and  more 
general  view  of  the  political  and  mUitary  history 
of  the  country  as  a  whola  Good  biography  is  ak 
ways  a  good  introduction  to  history.  But  why  wiH 
the  publishers  inflict  on  American  readers  sudi 
ill u?^t ratio n?  ^ — ^The  second  volume  of  the  Ia/w 
and  Letttrt  o/  Lord  Mai^mda^  (H^irpiEr  and  Brotb- 
ers)  completes  the  work,  covering  the  period  from 
1838  to  ISS9,  The  lesson  h  tliat  of  ttte  h%o%^ 
rnphie?  of  all  truly  great  nion^ — a  tribute  t&  tlw 
Talue  of  conscientious,  patient  industry*  This  U 
ev^n  more  apparent  in  the  s«eond  ^an  b  tbe 
first  volume.— i,  ao^ond  editk>n,  r^vi^d  and  pH»ti- 
ed  fmm  entbi^ly  new  plates,  of  0r.  Diunall  Jll- 
teife^ual  Derehpm^ii  of  Bur^  (Qarper  ayni 
Brothers),  presents  m  a  form  both  paofs  it^n4^ 
ive  and  more  c^nvement  tlili  villJuiima  ^rwAm 
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Bafl«d  upon  &  recognition  of  the  principle  that 
aocietj  as  well  as  physical  nature  is  governed  by 
law,  it  exhibits  the  application  of  this  principle 
in  the  development  of  modem  civilization.  It  is 
quite  the  best  work  to  afford  the  reader  a  clear 
conception  of  modem  history  as  interpreted  by 
the  modem  scientific  school  of  thoi^ht — ^The 
second  volume  of  the  Comte  de  Paris's  Sittori/ 
of  the  Oivii  War  in  Ameriea  (J.  H.  Coates  and  Go.) 
brings  down  the  history  to  the  Emancipation 
Prodamation,  January  1,  1868.  It  includes  a 
chapter  on  the  financial  measures  inaugurated  by 
Secretary  Chase,  and  one  on  emancipation,  and 
the  preparatory  measures  that  led  to  it  The 
author  strongly  reprobates  the  removal  of  Qen- 
eral  M'CleUan,  whose  previous  military  course 
he  has  not,  however,  hesitated  to  criticise.  The 
course  of  Porter  he  attributes  to  confusion  in 
the  general  management  of  the  army^  and  he 
treats  as  unworthy  of  consideration  the  charges 
of  '' incapacity,  cowardice,  and  treason"  pre- 
ferred against  him.  The  calmness  and  candor 
of  the  author  are  strikingly  illustrated  in  his 
treatment  of  these  controverted  points,  which  an 
American  could  hardly  write  upon  without  pas- 
non  or  prejudice ;  and  his  dominant  desire  to  be 
always  just  is  exemplified  by  a  correction  in  a 
note  respecting  Mr.  Floyd^s  administration  of  the 
War  Department  under  President  Buchanan.  The  j 
second  volume  only  confirms  the  favorable  judg- 
ment expressed  by  all  critics  upon  the  first — ^Mr.  I 


SmoiR  sends  us  four  boxes  of  **  Kindergarten  Oc- 
cupations for  the  Family,"  accompanying  some 
ptimphlet  publications  on  the  practical  n^thods 
of  employing  FroebePs  admirable  system.  These 
boxes  contain  materials  for  stick-laying,  drawing, 
perforating,  and  weaving.  We  have  hiul  occasion 
to  witness  some  practical  exhibitions  of  Froebel^s 
system  in  primary  schools  Utely,  and  we  have 
made  in  a  small  way  a  trial  of  one  of  these  boxes 
before  a  jury  of  two  in  our  own  household,  and 
the  only  critidsm  we  have  to  suggest  is  that  no 
father  can  safely  open  one  of  these  boxes  for  the 
instruction  of  his  little  ones  if  he  is  not  willing 
to  open  it  aj^in  and  give  them  another  lesson 
very  soon.  They  are  admirable  as  instruments 
to  teach  the  children  both  how  to  observe  and 
how  to  use  their  hands  with  care  in  delicate  op- 
erations.—In  Wbrdt:  Their  Uee  tmd  Abute  (&  0. 
OriggB  and  Co.X  Dr.  William  Matkkws  makes 
very  interesting  what  to  most  people  is  unhap- 
pily a  very  dry  subject  This  is  due  not  merely 
to  his  style,  which  is  vivacious  and  sprightly,  nor 
to  his  illustrative  anecdotes,  which  are  numer- 
ous, well  selected,  and  generally  fresh,  but  prin- 
cipally to  a  certain  moral  insight  which  perceives 
principles  in  words,  and  clothes  them  with  a  real 
dignity  and  importance.  Less  eradite  than  Uie 
works  of  some  of  his  predecessors,  it  is  likely 
to  be  more  useful  because  more  readable.  Me- 
chanically, the  book  is  a  fine  spectmen  of  Ameri- 
can art 
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SUMMABT  OF  SCIENTIFIO  PR0QRB8& 
Adrtmcmuf, — Dr.  Vogel,  of  Leipsic,  has  just 
published  the  determination  of  the  places  of  140 
nebuUe  between  +9^  80'  and  +15o  10'  of  dec- 
hnation — a  work  undertaken  in  connection  with 
Bruhns^s  zone  observations  of  stars  in  this  zone. 
Bruhns  also  proposes  to  re-observe  the  double 
stars  in  this  zone.  Vogel*s  work  is  on  the  same 
general  plan  as  his  previous  series  (1867),  and 
his  probable  error  of  a  final  nebula  position  is 
±0.09"  in  right  ascension,  ±1.1"  in  declination. 
Three  star  dusters  have  been  micrometrically 
measured.  The  nebula  6.  C.  2211  is  probably 
variable  in  bri^tness.  Holden,  of  Washington, 
publishes  in  jSUiman*$  Journal  a  study  of  the 
'  Omega  nebula  (O.  C.  4408),  in  which  he  examines 
the  evidences  of  change  in  this  nebula  as  derived 
from  the  drawings  of  Trouvelot  and  himself  and 
others  since  1888.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  is 
that  the  drawings  do  show  strong  evidence  of  a 
change  of  interior  Btructure.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  proper  motion  of  the  Trifid  nebula  (G.  C. 
4855X  which  appears  to  be  marked. 

One  of  the  important  events  of  the  month  of 
May  is  the  opening  of  the  Centennial  Exposition 
in  Philadelphia.  A  more  complete  notice  of  the 
exhibits  in  astronomy  and  geodesy  will  be  given 
later.  A  hurried  inspection  indicates  that  they 
are  not  large.  Clark  and  Sons  send  no  speci- 
mens of  their  optical  work ;  a  6-inch  equatorial, 
beautifully  mounted,  on  the  general  plans  of 
Cooke,  of  York,  by  Fauth  and  Co.,  of  Washing- 
ton, has,  however,  a  Clark  objective.  Fell,  of 
IPkdB,  and  Chance,  of  Birmingham,  send  optical 
I^IM;  Yoigtlinder,  of  Vienna,  has  small  tele- 


scopes and  some  large  photographic  objectives ; 
Beck  and  other  Engl&h  manufacturers  and  some 
of  the  Swiss  exhibitors  send  philosophical  instru- 
ments ;  Negus,  of  New  Tork,  and  Bond,  of  Boston, 
send  chronometers  to  the  Naval  Observatory  ex- 
hibit ;  Frodsham,  of  England,  Fasokit,  of  Albany, 
and  Howard,  of  Boston,  send  clocks.  The  Lake 
Survey  sends  specimen  geodesic  and  astronomic- 
al instruments,  as  do  Lieutenant  Wheeler's  sui^ 
veying  expedition  and  the  Coast  Survey.  The 
base  apparatus  of  the  Coast  Survey  is  especially 
noteworthy.  Trouvelot  exhibits  many  exquisite 
pastel  drawings  of  astronomical  subjects  in  the 
Art  Gallery  and  some  with  the  Naval  Observatory. 
From  the  list  of  jurors  we  extract  the  following : 
Instruments  of  precision,  research,  etc — ^Profess- 
or Joseph  Henry,  LL.D.,  Secretary  of  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Professor  F.  A.  P. 
Barnard,  &T.D.,  Columbia  College,  New  York ; 
Professor  J.  E  Hilgard,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Pro- 
fessor J.  C.  Watson,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan ;  H.  K. 
Oliver,  Salem,  Massachusetts ;  Cieorge  F.  Bristow, 
New  York ;  Sir  William  Thompson,  LL.D.,  D.C.L., 
F.R.S.,  Great  Britain ;  Jul  Schiedmayer,  Germa- 
ny; M.  Levasseur,  France ;  P.  K.  Kupka,  Austria. 
The  special  reports  of  these  gentiemen  will  be 
looked  forward  to  with  great  interest 

In  the  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society  for  March  there  are  given  three 
drawings  of  Coggia*s  comet  of  1874 — two  drawn 
by  Mrs.  Newall  with  the  Cooke  26-inch  refractor, 
and  one  by  With  with  silvered  glass  specula.  Mr. 
Ranyard  has  also  notes  on  its  structure,  in  which 
he  expresses  his  belief  that  a  disraption  analogous 
to  that  observed  in  Biela^s  comet  was  going  on. 
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The  second  part  of  the  Annala  of  the  Obserra- 
tory  of  Mosoow  for  1875  has  just  been  published 
bj  Bredichin.  It  contains  spectroscopic  obaerra- 
tioos  of  the  sun  and  nebule,  etc.,  by  the  director, 
meridian  observations  by  Oromaidski,  and  photo- 
metric and  photographic  work  by  C6raskL  Daily 
photographs  of  the  sun  are  taken  at  Moscow. 

In  the  AttrononUeal  JUguier  for  May,  Mr.  Sad- 
ler gives  a  list  of  the  colors  of  the  components 
of  sixty-three  double  stars,  as  resulting  from  his 
own  observations  and  comparisons  with  the  re- 
sults of  other  observers.  This  is  a  work  which 
American  amateurs  might  weU  take  up,  and  which, 
properly  conducted,  would  yield  results  of  inter- 
est and  value. 

The  observatory  of  Brussels  has  since  1857 
been  engaged  on  the  observations  of  stars  sus- 
pected to  have  large  proper  motions.  About 
12,000  stars  have  been  observed,  40,000  observa- 
lions  in  right  ascension  and  80,000  in  declina- 
tion having  been  made.  The  catalogue,  which  is 
m  course  of  preparation,  will  give  the  star  places 
forl870.0. 

The  Prooeedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh  for  1874-75  contains  several  papers  by 
Sang,  the  computer  of  a  new  logarithmic  table  of 
fifteen  places,  on  the  French  Table  of  Prony  (Ta- 
bles de  Cadastre),  with  remarks  on  this  by  M. 
Lefort,  to  whom  we  owe  the  best  account  of 
Prony*s  work  extant 

The  publication  of  Bumham's  double-star  cata- 
logue has  been  commenced,  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  it  will  be  given  subsequently. 

In  a  note  to  the  editors  of  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Science,  Professor  T.  P.  Mendenhall,  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  calls  attention  to  some  observa- 
tions made  by  him,  which  show  that  temperature 
has  an  important  cdf  ect  on  his  large  spectroscope, 
so  that  the  readings  of  his  micrometer  on  the 
same  spectral  line  vary  greatly,  according  as  the 
apparatus  is  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  32^  or 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  a  room.  This  he  at- 
tributes to  a  change  in  the  index  of  refraction  of 
his  prisms.  The  numerical  value  of  the  change 
is  closely  proportioned  to  the  number  of  prisms 
employed.    These  experiments  will  be  continued. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Lewis,  of  Oermantown,  Pennsyl- 
vania, is  engaged  in  regular  observations  of  the 
aodiacal  light  He  has  succeeded,  after  much 
practice  in  viewing  so  faint  an  object,  in  tracing 
the  light  quite  across  the  sky,  and  this  on  every 
clear  and  dark  night,  and  the  limits  are  regularly 
plotted  on  a  star  map.  A  series  of  such  obser- 
vations carefully  discussed  can  not  fail  to  be  of 
high  value,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  may 
be  continued. 

Moesta,  of  Santiago,  in  the  Attrcnomiaehe  NacK- 
richien.  No.  2089,  gives  a  thorough  comparison  of 
his  star  positions  with  those  of  Taylor  and  John- 
son. It  appears  that  the  positions  of  southern 
stars  require  careful  revision,  particularly  those 
In  Tftjlor'^  general  cautoj^e. 

Lieutenant  Greene,  U.S. A,,  has  pr^entcd  to 
the  Philosophical  Sootety  of  Washington  mn  im- 
portant paper  on  the  stntion  errors  or  abnormal 
de^fleetions  of  the  plumb-line  at  the  forty -one  as- 
tronomical stations  on  the  forty-airith  parallel  of 
latitude,  the  boundary  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Britiib  |H>3fte«M^|oni. 

M.  Eiehens,  of  Paris  (the  constructor  of  the 
l&Tge  Paris  re1^i?clof),  has  proposed  to  M.  Lerer- 
rier  to  c^mtruct  the  refractor  from  the  rough 


disks  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Paris  Observ- 
atory, agreeing  to  finish  it  in  two  years  and  one- 
half.  This  offer  has  been  accepted,  and  210,000 
francs  are  to  be  paid  for  the  work. 

The  Foucault  reflector  (thirty-one  inches  aper- 
ture) of  the  observatory  of  Toulouse  has  been 
mounted  since  February,  and  M.  Tisaerand,  the 
director,  has  already  commenced  a  study  of  the 
Orion  nebula  with  especial  reference  to  the  vari- 
able  stars,  and  of  the  satellites  of  Uranus  and 
Jupiter. 

Dr.  Valentiner,  of  the  observatory  of  Leydeo, 
has  been  called  to  the  directorship  of  the  ob- 
servatory of  Mannheim,  vice  Schoenfeld,  who  has 
taken  Argelander*s  place  at  Bonn ;  Krueger,  of 
HeUingfors,  has  been  appointed  to  Gotha  in  the 
stead  of  Hansen. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  CUcago  As- 
tronomical Society  was  held  May  11.  It  appears 
that  the  observatory  is  useful  in  distributing  time 
to  various  places  in  and  near  Chicago.  Ui^orto- 
nately  this  observatory  has  no  astronomer  at 
present,  and  its  two  fine  instruments  have  ooo- 
tributed  nothing  to  astronomy  during  the  past 
year — a  condition  of  things  which  requires  a 
remedy. 

In  the  Meteorological  record  we  have  first  to 
speak  of  the  third  annual  session  of  the  perma- 
nent committee  of  the  Vienna  Meteorological 
Congress.  Six  members  were  present  It  was 
reported  that  almost  perfect  uniformity  had  now 
been  attained  in  the  publications  for  intematioD- 
al  purposes  of  the  limited  number  of  stations  al- 
lotted to  eaeh  country  for  climatological  statistical 
It  was  resolved  that  barometric  gradients  may 
be  expressed  in  millimeters  per  degree  (69^  stat> 
ute  miles)  or  tenths  of  inch  per  50  miles.  An 
attempt  will  be  made  at  the  next  meeting  (in 
Rome,  September,  1877)  to  bring  together  froB 
all  central  offices  well-compared  standard  barom- 
eters, and  perhaps  thermometers,  for  the  parpoae 
of  comparison. 

The  esublishment  of  new  stations  is  diligently 
prosecuted  by  the  London  or  British  Meteoit>- 
logical  Society,  which  reports  twenty-two  new 
ones  during  the  year  ending  April  22. 

An  interesting  paper,  both  in  a  theoretical  and 
practical  point  of  view,  is  that  by  Dr.  Von  Lang, 
of  Vienna,  on  experiments  on  the  friction  between 
water  and  air.  These  experiments  were  made 
by  measuring  the  amount  of  air  drawn  along  aft- 
er a  falling  column  of  water.  The  friction  of  air 
slipping  over  the  surface  of  water  and  causing  it 
to  slowly  follow  is  one  of  the  important  elements 
in  terrestrial  physics,  and  is  directly  involved  in 
Von  Lang's  experiments. 

The  solar  radiation  has  been  studied  by  VioUe, 
who,  from  observations  made  on  Mont  Blanc,  con- 
cludes the  temperature  of  the  solar  surface  to  be 
about  1500°  C. 

The  origin  of  the  slight  quantity  of  ammonia 
prcaeot  in  the  atm<»phere  hus  bt^en  forther  dn^ 
ciilateJ  by  Schloeiing,  who  finil>  that  cdirth  mould 
absorbs  ammonia  instead  of  «jibttilug  it,  ««  It  ia 
commonly  aitpposed  to  do. 

The  presence  of  aome  of  the  oommon  t»ul  minor 
oonatitaent^  of  the  atniospherc  U  oc^nari^  (hi« 
to  ankoal  and  vegetable  life^  and  li  tbe  ropult  of 
proce^^es  of  diffusion  tbroiti^h  mtmbfaoaa  Tlt» 
general  auhleci  of  ihty  hw*i  of  illlTiuiion  b  okma^f 
net  forth  in  an  article  by  J.  C,  Maxw«U  reflrirti^ 
an  invcttig^tlon  by  Wri»blewaki  on  lll»  i   '  '' 
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between  the  rate  of  diffasion  and  the  pressure 
on  the  two  sides  of  a  membrane  of  caoutchouc 
which  was  impervious  to  air,  but  not  so  to  car- 
bonic add  gas  or  to  hydrogen. 

The  subject  of  atmospheric  ozone  is  further 
iuTestigated  bj  Mari^  Davy  at  Mont  Souris. 

In  regard  to  meteorological  instruments,  the 
month  of  May  has  been  made  notable  by  rea- 
son of  the  opening  of  the  exhibitions  at  Phila- 
delphia and  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
Although  in  the  former  collection  science  forms 
bat  a  minor  feature,  yet  the  apparatus  sent  from 
Sweden  and  from  JBngland  is  very  interesting, 
while  the  display  of  the  Weather  Bureau  of  the 
Army  Signal-office  is  exceedingly  attractive  and 
complete.  The  greatest  interest,  however,  must 
attach  to  the  unprecedented  opportunities  now 
temporarily  offered  in  London  for  the  study  of 
the  present  state  of  exact  science  and  its  prog- 
ress during  the  past  two  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
There  are  placed  side  by  side  the  barometers  of 
Fahrenheit,  Hooke,  and  Fortin,  and  the  recording 
barometers  of  the  Kew  and  numberless  other  pat- 
terns ;  the  thermometers  of  Galileo  and  of  Gasel- 
la;  the  anemometers  of  Lind,  Robinson,  Wild ;  the 
electrometers  of  Thomson  and  of  Dellroann ;  the 
polarimeters  of  Arago,  Brewster,  and  Rubenson, 
etc.,  eta  An  aknoet  exhaustive  array  of  every 
conceivable  form  of  rain-gauges  and  other  appa- 
ratus for  atmospherical  research  is  there  to  in- 
struct the  student  The  United  States  has,  we 
regret  to  say,  sent  nothing,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  may  in  some  way  derive  benefit  from 
this  unique  collection.  In  order  to  improve  these 
opportunities  to  the  uttermost,  a  most  admirable 
catalogue  and  hand-book  has  been  published  by 
the  R^al  Science  Commission,  with  dissertations 
by  eminent  specialists :  that  on  meteorology  is  by 
R.  H.  Scott  A  series  of  scientific  conferences 
has  also  been  begun :  that  on  meteorology  occu- 
pied three  days,  ending  June  2.  Commissioners 
£rom  most  of  the  European  states  were  present, 
and  it  seems  desirable  that  American  scientists 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  be  present  at  these 
conferences,  as  it  is  understood  that  the  various 
departments  of  government  have,  in  reply  to  the 
invitation  extended  to  them,  felt  forced  to  reply 
that  their  whole  energies  were  absorbed  by  our 
Centennial. 

A  very  important  addition  to  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing literature  relating  to  anemometers  has 
just  been  made  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Robinson, 
of  Armagh,  the  inventor  of  the  well-known  hem- 
isphericid  cup  anemometer,  who  has,  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  gif en  us 
his  latest  views  on  the  analytical  theory  of  this 
and  similar  instruments. 

Duclaux  shows  that  mixtures  in  definite  pro- 
portions of  orystallizable  salts  and  water  deposit 
ib*?ii   iinpiijili.  ill  (pcfv  ii(.-UiuLr  iviiijK"i»*i.'-iLes, and 
I  lliu*»  tMftiorae  excellent  thennomt^CGrft. 

L  Th«  appUcatioB  of  the  hiLllcKin  to  meteorologic- 

I  •!  study  r^^eives  a  new  impettje  in  the  pubUcation 

I  of   De   FoiiTit?ll6fl   Aventurm  Airimnes,  wherein 

■  he  hiuk  brought  hlfl  wide  ex  pens  nee  to  betr  on 

I  t)ie  failttrea  of  many  i^ho  have  attempted  aero- 

I  liaiiltk'«.     Much  of  our  knowleflge  of  the  temper- 

I  fttiira  and  ctirreni$  of  the  upper  atmof^phere  has 

P  bc«ti  derived  from  balloon  lutceD^bns,  but  much 

I  fcmahM  to  be  doce.     We  note  with  gr^rit  regret 

I  ihm  fttMnsdonment  of  a  pUn  for  a  fineii  balloon  in 


by  means  of  which  Mr.  8.  A.  King  hoped  to  be  able 
to  make  numerous  interesting  investigations. 

Janssen  has,  by  means  of  temporary  apparatus 
at  Montmartre,  been  lately  taking  daily  photo- 
graphs of  the  solar  disk.  He  finds  that  during 
the  late  cold  spell  in  the  first  of  May  the  sun  had 
no  solar  spots  whatever — an  incident  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  most  generally  accepted  view, 
according  to  which,  in  high  latitudes  the  colder 
seasons  occur  when  few  spots  prevail  on  the  sun. 

Baron  Wrangell  has  contributed  to  WHd's  Bs- 
pertorium  a  short  study  into  certain  phenomena 
of  the  winds,  as  exhibited  at  Novorossisk,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  which  are,  as  he 
shows,  identical  with  the  bora  of  the  Adriatic 
Gull  The  description  and  explanation  given  by 
Wrangell  apply  very  perfectly  to  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  northers  of  our  own  Western  plains. 
These  all  consist  of  currents  of  dry  cold  air  fiow- 
Ing  over  descending  plains  and  underrunning  the 
warm  moist  air  that  previously  occupied  the  low. 
lands.'  The  attempt  to  deduce  a  formula  that 
shall  give  approximately  the  numerical  valift  of 
the  vdocity  of  the  descending  wind  seems  quite 
successful,  inasmuch  as  Wrangell  calculates  for 
a  very  fair  average  case  that  the  velocity  must 
be  at  least  seventy  feet  per  second,  or  forty-eight 
miles  per  hour,  corresponding  to  a  moderate  gale. 
In  condusion,  Wransell  makes  a  bold  and  ap- 
parently very  plausible  proposition  to  the  effect, 
namely,  that  by  cutting  into  the  mountain  back 
of  Novorossisk  the  vidence  of  the  bora  will  be 
very  materially  abated,  and  that  port  be  made 
far  safer  than  at  present  for  the  shipping  of  the 
Black  Sea. 

We  regret  to  learn  of  the  very  sudden  death, 
on  Maroh  29,  of  Lieutenant  J.  £.  Comelissen, 
superintendent  for  sixteen  years  of  the  marine 
division  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Institute  of 
the  Netherlands,  and  whose  name  we  have  re- 
cently had  occasion  to  mention  in  connection  with 
his  charts  of  winds,  currents,  and  temperaturo  of 
the  Atlantic 

ChfmuAry. — During  the  past  month  a  national 
chemical  society,  with  the  title  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  was  organised  hn  New  York. 
The  objects  of  this  body  are  the  encouragement 
and  advancement  of  chemistry  in  all  its  branch- 
es, in  furtherance  of  which  monthly  meetings  will 
be  held  in  New  York,  and  an  annual  meeting  at 
some  selected  place.  The  society  starts  with  a 
membership  of  188,  under  the  presidency  of  Pro- 
fessor J.  W.  Draper. 

Paper  and  card-board  made  from  peat  were 
recently  presented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Berlin 
Polytechnic  Society,  and  a  factory  for  its  manu- 
facture is  about  to  be  erected  in  Prussia. .  The 
paper  resembles  in  quality  that  made  from  wood 
or  straw. 

The  discoverer  of  the  new  element,  gallium, 
has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  grain  and  a  half  of 
the  metal  in  the  pure  state,  and  has  determined 
that  it  melts  at  86.1°  F.,  so  that  it  liquefies  when 
held  in  the  hand.  Its  specific  gravity  is  4. 7,  water 
being  1. 

A  new  test  paper,  prepared  by  Waller,  is  made 
by  soaking  strips  of  unsized  paper  in  a  solution 
of  coralline,  and  is  said  to  be  exceedingly  sensi- 
tive to  the  presence  of  alkalies,  turning  a  beauti- 
ful red  color,  while  acids  turn  it  yellow.  Waller 
proposes  it  as  an  alkaline  reagent  in  place  of 
litmus.  ^  , 
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The  aii]mooia*aodit  procei*  of  Solviiy  baa^  ac- 
OQr<iiDg  to  German  nccouots,  be^n  ktely  so  mueb 
improved  as  txy  threaten  th^  ab&nd^umeat  of  th& 
»taiid&rd  metbod  in  Germany, 

Microe€optf,—Ur.  W.  H.  WaSmsley,  of  PhiladeU 
pbia,  writes  to  Sfierwe  Oostip  recocDnieridiTiig  glyc- 
erine m  mounting  vegetable  iind  iaaect  prepara- 
tiona^  He  conaldera  the  white  zinc  cement,  when 
properly  prepared^  as  the  most  aatfafactory.  The 
caUs  are  made  witb  this  cement  by  means  of  the 
turn- table,  abd  kept  tieady  for  tise,  onlj  applying 
a  thin  eoating  of  the  zinc  when  needed  for  mount- 
ing. The  value  of  glycerine,  and  also  chloride  of 
calcium,  aa  a  mounting  fiuid,  arises  from  tbe  fact 
that  the  preparation  is  not  lost,  even  by  consider- 
able leakage,  but  will  remain  sufficiently  moist  to 
be  recovered.  We  have  seen  anatoinieal  injec- 
tions, mounted  now  over  thirty  years,  in  glycerine 
and  water,  and  wbieh  have  only  had  in  all  this 
time  two  or  three  fresh  applications  of  the  cement 
^n  this  case,  asphalt  varnisk 

In  the  April  number  of  tbe  MmUMif  Micrmcop- 
lAx/  Jintmai  Professor  Rupert  Jones  makes  some 
corrections  of  his  paper  "  On  the  Variability  of 
Foraminifem,*'  as  printed  in  tbe  February  number 
of  the  same  journal,  and  he  remarks  that  vaHe*^ 
ties  among  forarainifera  are  of  equal  value  to 
species,  and  even  genera,  as  with  higher  animals, 
so  far  as  concerns  bathy metrical  and  geographical 
distribution. 

The  microscopical  study  of  ro<;kfl,  which  has 
but  recently  reoetved  much  attention,  is  proving 
of  interest  and  value,  especially  as  suggesting  cau- 
tion upon  ooming  to  concluaions  upon  mere  re- 
semblances. Many  things  at  first  sight  supposed 
to  be  organic,  or  of  ordinary  crystalline  structure, 
upon  more  careful  study  are  found  to  be  more 
than  doubtfully  so.  Two  excellent  and  well -illus- 
trated psper«  appear  in  the  April  and  May  num- 
bers of  the  MmUMt/  Mier&9C<fpicai  Jmtrnalf  the 
former  bv  A.  Henard,  ^*  A  Study  of  the  Belgian 
Plutonic 'Rocks ;"  the  latter  by  Frank  Rutky, 
F.Q.S.,  *^  On  some  Structures  in  Obsidian,  PcrlitA^ 
and  I^ncite." 

An  elaborate  articlci  and  excellent  and  ex^ 
baufitive  in  Its  way,  ^^  On  Measurements  of  MoU 
ler's  Diatomacean  Probe-ptate,"  by  Frofefisor  Ed- 
ward W.  Morlcy,  of  Hudson,  Ohio,  is  printed  in  the 
Mmdhiif  MirroMc&pkai  Joitmai  for  If  ay.  Among 
the  causes  affecting  the  resolvability  of  a  given 
diatom  the  author  omits  one  that,  even  in  tol^ 
erably  experienced  hands,  is  of  no  little  moment^ — 
the  difficulty  in  securing  predsely  the  same  per- 
fect illumination  upon  different  occasions :  a  dif- 
ficalty  so  great  that  Messrs.  Dal  linger  and  Drys- 
dale  have  contrived  a  special  apparatus  for  thiii 
purpose,  and  the  very  best  atUinahle  results,  as 
they  show,  depend  upon  such  delicate  manipula^ 
tions  of  the  source  of  illumination,  as  well  as  its 
character,  that  it  is  only  in  the  ordinary  way  ac- 
complished, as  one  might  say,  by  accident.  Ev- 
ery mieroHcopL^t  who  baa  endeavored  to  show 
what  be  himself,  at  some  fortunate  sitting,  has 
seen  of  a  given  object,  with  a  given  objective, 
knows  how  often  this  has  resulted  in  a  failure* 
The  author  makes  the  common  mistake  of  sup- 
posing that  diatoms  grow,  increase  in  size  by 
age.  It  is  time  this  idea  was  dropped.  The 
younger  fruatules — those  Immediately  from  the 
spomngium^-^re^  if  there  i£  any  difference  in 
si]ie  at  ail.  nearly  twice  the  aise  of  ttin  ji^reot 
^ustuk^f  and  the  oldest  fruetutes  are  the  small* 


est-^a  nec^sary  result  from  self-dirision.  The 
measurements  of  Professor  Morky  are,  no  doub% 
very  accurately  made,  and  will  be  highly  accept*- 
hie  to  those  using  the  diatomaoeie  aa  tests.  We 
may  remark  here  that  the  two  forms  figured 
among  the  spicules  of  gloss  sponges  in  the  May 
number  of  this  jouroal,  and  alluded  to  as  prob- 
ably foraminifcral,  are  diatoms,  C&mpifioSMc^ti. 
Fornminifera  would  scarcely  bare  atood  the  tr«ai^ 
ment  with  aeids. 

In  the  Am&iinn  Niaiuriditt  for  May  ia  a  li<t  ^ 
American  microscopical  societies,  some  twenty- 
seven  in  number,  and  we  find  also  in  it  tbe  fbU 
lowing  hints  from  Mr.  C.  Merriman,  of  Rochester, 
on  *'  Polariring  CrystalliEations/^  AH  solutioiia 
must  be  in  distilled  water,  and  carefully  filteriMi 
Solution  of  gum-arabic  must  he  iAded  to  tbe 
crystalline  solution  until  the  drops  will  dry  on 
the  slide  without  crystalliiing.  Then  tbe  drop  oa 
the  aljde  is  to  be  held  over  steam  until  one  or 
more  points  of  cr}'SlaUJzat]on  appear,  then  m\ 
once  dried  over  an  alcohol  lamp ;  ilien  held  over 
the  steam  again  until  the  crystaU  have  growth  a 
trifle  latter,  and  so  on  until  the  specimen  la  sattd- 
factory.  The  specimens  are  to  be  first  rami«^hed 
over  with  a  film  of  collodion,  and  then  mounted 
in  old  Canada  balsam. 

That  flics  have  teeth  seems  now  decided ^t 
least  what  serve  for  teeth.  Quite  a  discussion  of 
this  subject  may  be  found  in  the  Notea  and 
Queries  in  £kimc«  Gosffip  for  April 

AniArapolof^if. — Major  J.  W,  Powell  has  jnA 
sent  to  the  National  Museum  a  eolkotion  of  eihoo^ 
logical  specimens  from  the  Puehlo  Indians*  They 
repret^nt  every  class  of  objects  in  a  museum  of 
culture.  Some  of  the  forms  are  quite  new,  4134 
bridge  over  the  chasm  between  the  northern  and 
southern  part  of  our  country.  Among  the^e  roMj 
be  mentioned  double  and  triple  va^es  in  potterf^ 
images  of  the  mother-god defla,  and  implements 
very  similar  to  mound*builders'  materiaia. 

Dn  Edward  Palmer  sends  to  th«  Amfriemti 
^aiHraiiMi  a  description  of  a  Large  mound  mtsar 
St  George,  South  Utah,  which  he  has  evidence 
to  believe  was  built  up  by  the  successive  burtiinir 
of  the  lodge  inclosing  liue  corpse,  and  tlic  addi- 
tion  of  new  earth  to  form  the  foundation  for  the 
hut  of  some  survivor.  The  succeeding  kajera  d 
ashes  and  clay  give  great  plausibihty  to  Dr.  Palm- 
er's opinion. 

In  Atularvi  for  April  24  commences  a  seriet  of 
articles  entitled  **  Zur  Geschiehte  des  alten  Pe^ 
rus.^'  From  the  spirit  of  the  opening  pap^r  w« 
infer  that  the  author  will  tn^t  hm  auhjM  to  m 
very  thorough  mannen 

Sir  William  R.  Vl^ilde,  H.D.,  died  April  19,  ai 
Dublin,  aged  sixty-two.  He  was  a  devoted  stit^ 
dent  of  the  antiquities  and  early  history  of  hla 
country.  His  most  important  work  wa#  the  se- 
ries of  the  catalogued  of  the  Royal  IrUh  Mu^eaim 
which  iM^r  his  name* 

The  Rev.  W.  a  Lukis  has  prepared  a  ''Gicid# 
to  the  Chambered  Barrows  of  Brittany/^  Tht  ol>- 
ject  of  the  manual  is  to  enable  tourifft#  t4»  qa^ 
good  use  of  their  time  in  visiting  th<!  doloieiii  cif 
thii^  interesting  district. 

The  April  number  of  JfaHriam  contoliw  ^H^ 
elee  by  Pigorini,  De  Calx  de  Saint- Amour,  Mtm^ 
tilletf  Goss^  and  Lewisi.  The  papitr  id  iJto  laffnr 
b  an  interesling  de-^cHption  at  1H9  ervrtfita  cjj 
megalith ic  monumenttf  in  tbe  m<i>uc9t«lB  ^iaorivt;* 
of  India,    The  long  ihUw  i{»Ul  tp^  ths  M  mUk 
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weflges  are  laid  on  a  frame  of  logs  and  bamboo 
poles  so  constructed  that  a  hundred  men  can  lift 
After  being  carried  to  the  place  of  its  erection, 
the  frame  is  tilted  up  like  a  ladder,  and  the  stone 
slid  into  the  hole  previously  prepared. 

Mr.  Brabrook  in  April  r^  a  paper  before  the 
Anthropolo^cal  Institute,  written  bj  Mr.  B.  Walk- 
er, entitled  "  Reli^;ion,  Politics,  and  Commerce  of 
Old  Calabar,"  which  contained  an  account  of  the 
singular  institution  of  Egbo,  the  principal  object 
of  which  is  to  secure  mutual  protection  among 
the  freemen.  Admission  into  the  various  grades, 
nine  in  number,  is  by  purchase.  As  regards  re> 
Hgion,  each  district  has  a  separate  but  subordi- 
nate divinity. 

Sampson  Low  and  Co.,  of  London,  have  just 
published  a  translation  of  Colonel  N.  Prejeval- 
sky*8  MonmHa,  the  Tangvi  CowUry,  and  tkt  SoU- 
tudet  of  Northern  Thibtt,  by  E.  Dehnar  Morgan, 
with  an  introduction  by  Colonel  Yule.  The  same 
intrepid  traveler  has  organized  a  new  company  to 
spend  three  years  in  the  same  field.  The  ethnol- 
ogy of  the  district  will  receive  a  large  share  of 
their  attention. 

Professor  Flower,  in  closing  the  Hunterian  Lect- 
ures on  the  Relation  of  Extinct  to  Existing  Mam- 
malia, delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
recently,  says :  *'  No  actual  remains  of  man  have 
been  met  with  which  can  be  said  with  certainty 
to  be  older  than  the  pleistocene  period,  though  it 
is  asserted  that  his  existence  upon  the  earth  in 
the  pliocene  and  even  miocene  epoch  is  proved 
by  works  of  art  found  in  deposits  of  those  ages. 
The  oldest  known  remains  of  man  from  European 
caves  (with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  celebra- 
ted Neanderthal,  tiie  age  of  which  is  doubtful)  do 
not  differ  more  from  Europeans  than  do  several 
of  the  lowest  modem  races.  In  other  words,  no 
proof  of  the  existence  in  former  times  of  a  race 
of  men  inferior  in  general  organiation  to  the 
Australian,  and  forming  any  nearer  approach  to 
the  lower  animals,  has  yet  been  discovered.** 

Zoology, — ^The  xoology  of  Kerguelen  Island  has 
been  farther  elaborated  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Kidder  in  a 
second  series  of  memoirs  by  himself  with  the  aid 
of  various  authors.  The  eggs  found  upon  the 
island  are  described  by  DrsTKidder  and  Coues. 
The  only  mammal  on  the  island  is  the  common 
mouse.  The  sea-elephants  formerly  so  abundant 
on  this  island  are  now  very  rare.  They  visit  the 
island  about  the  10th  of  October,  and  remain 
ashore  until  well  into  the  month  of  January. 
^  The  old  bulls,  which  alone  are  provided  with  a 
proboscis,  take  charge  each  of  a  large  number 
of  females,  guarding  them  from  the  approach  of 
other  bulls,  and  (so  the  sealers  assert)  prevent 
them  from  returning  to  the  sea  before  the  young 
are  old  enough  to  do  so  with  safety.  Dtsring  the 
brt«et!mg  fetTiison  the  bul]^  nre  very  p^J/^acious, 
fightir>jg  fiercely  with  each  otber,  a  ad  evun  attack- 
ing the  seaJer»  themgeircs.  Although  reemingly 
so  unwieldy,  ibey  are  described  as  ge-ttlng  over 
tike  beacbee  viih  stirpH^iiig  ^pccd,  advancing 
both  dippers  at  a  lame,  and  ueing  them  like 
erutebet.  The  beaches  of  Eojal  Suund  are 
digged  by  innumerable  ^ftUDwa—^rnrlle-tthaped 
pit!  tn  whii^ii  ihe  anlimila  lie  daring  tlie  breed- 
iitg  M«euioii,  reealUug  the  buffalo  wallov  e  of  our 
We»t«m  pralriei.-'  Tht^  fi&h,  fevr  m  number, 
hate  bc«cn  identified  by  Professor  T,  Gilt^  and  the 
by  Dr.  b9\\  a  new  genua  of  Lamelli- 
;  described,  and  niLnii^l  m  honor  of 


Dr.  Kidder.  A  few  mseots  and  spiders  were  col- 
lected, while  the  Crustacea  have  been  worked  up 
by  Professor  S.  J.  Smith,  and  the  annelid  worms 
and  echinoderms  by  Professor  A.  £.  Yerrill 
The  report  concluded  with  "  A  Study  of  Chiomu 
wknoTy  with  Reference  to  its  Structure  and  Sys- 
tematic Position,"  by  Drs.  Kidder  and  Coues. 
They  conclude  that  this  bird  is  a  connecting  link, 
closing  the  narrow  gap  between  the  plovers  and 
gulls  of  the  present  day.  **  In  our  opinion  this 
group  represents  the  survivors  of  an  ancestral 
type,  from  which  both  gulls  and  plovers  have 
descended." 

An  interesting  article  on  the  habits  of  the  sin- 
^lar  fiuviatile  shell  lo  is  contributed  to  the  Amtr- 
%can  NaiuraliMt  by  Dr.  Lewis.  They  live  hi  the 
rivers  of  Tennessee,  and  are  so  solid  and  of  such 
bright  colors  that  they  might  be  mistaken  for 
sea-shells.  It  seems  that  theiy  were  known  to  the 
Indians  before  the  advent  of  European  races,  as 
they  have  been  found  in  their  graves. 

The  Ust  annual  report  of  Professor  Hayden's 
United  States  Geological  Survey  contains  an  ex- 
cellent account  of  the  sumIs  oollected  in  Colorado 
by  Mr.  E.  Ingersoll.  Six  new  species  were  col- 
lected, and  much  interesting  information  given 
regarding  the  vertical  distribution  of  the  species 
found. 

A  case  of  the  occurrence  of  the  larve  of  a  fly 
{AfUhomyia  toalaru)  in  the  bowels  of  a  boy  who 
had  been  seized  with  spasms  is  noticed  in  the 
American  Naturalid  for  June.  About  fifty  were 
expelled  after  a  purgative  had  been  administered, 
and  the  worms,  unuijured,  transformed  into  flies. 

An  excellent  account  of  the  fishes  of  Bermuda, 
by  Professor  Goode,  forms  the  fifth  Bulletin  of 
the  United  States  National  Museum.  Particular 
attention  is  bestowed  upon  the  food  fishes.  Some 
new  observations  on  the  flight  of  the  flving-fish 
are  of  interest  They  were  seen  to  fly  from  six 
to  one  hundred  yards.  **  When  they  leave  the 
water,  the  pectorals  assume  a  rapid  vibration,  re- 
mmdlng  one  of  the  flight  of  a  grouse,  the  tail 
also  rapidly  vibrating.  The  fins  soon  assume  a 
rigid  position,  and  the  fish  rises  over  the  crests 
and  falls  in  the  trough  of  the  waves,  following 
their  motion ;  sometimes  it  dashes  through  the 
crests,  and  on  re-appearing  the  fins  are  again  in 
motion.  They  seem  unable  to  fly  except  in  a 
straight  line  (I  afterward  saw  them  veering  con- 
sidembly  from  a  straight  line,  taking  a  direction 
nearly  at  right  angles  with  their  flrst  course),  but 
are  not  dependent  on  the  direction  of  the  wind." 

The  earlier  phases  of  the  development  of  the 
frog  are  described  by  Moquin-Tandon  in  the  An- 
nalm  dee  Seieneee  NatureUse. 

For  our  knowledge  of  the  pterodactyls  of  the 
cretaceous  rocks  of  North  America  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  the  researches  of  Professor  0.  C.  Marsh.  It 
will  be  ronembered  that  these  are  bird-like  liz- 
ards, with  wings  somewhat  like  those  of  a  bat, 
and  with  large  teeth.  Now  a  new  suborder  of 
Fteroecfuria  has  been  discovered  by  him  which 
were  toothless;  hence  he  terms  the  new  group 
Pteranodoniia.  It  seems  that  the  jaws  of  Pie- 
ranodon^  the  sole  representative  of  the  suborder, 
are  more  like  those  of  birds  than  of  any  known 
reptiles.  All  the  specimens  found  were  from  the 
upper  cretaceous  formation  of  Western  Kansas ; 
and  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  says  the  author,  that 
the  localities  and  geological  horizon  of  these  spe- 
cialized, toothless  pterodactyls  areprecisely  the 
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same  as  those  of  the  Odordomitka^  or  birds  with 
teeth,  and  the  two  doubtless  lived  together  in  the 
same  region. 

Botany. — ^At  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England  a  paper  was  read  by  Professor  A.  de 
Bary,  of  Strasburg,  entitled  *'  Researches  into  the 
Nature  of  the  Potato  Fungus."  De  Bary  makes 
a  new  genus  for  the  fungus  causing  the  rot, 
changing  the  name  from  Penmotpora  to  Phy- 
iophuwra  infettans.  He  does  not  admit  that  the 
bodies  described  by  Worthington  Smith  as  the 
oospores  of  this  fungus  have  any  direct  connec- 
tion with  it,  but  suggests  that  they  belong  to  a 
new  species  of  Pythium^  which  he  calls  Pyihium 


Reinke  gives  a  somewhat  detailed  account  in 
the  Balanuehe  ZeUung  of  his  experiments  on  the 
growth  of  plants,  and  Holle  describes  the  struc- 
ture of  the  root  tip  in  angiosperms  in  most  points 
with  Janchewski 

In  the  AimaleB  da  ScUnem^  Duchatre  gives  his 
observations  on  the  bulbs  of  lilies,  and  Julien 
Yesque  a  long  article  on  the  comparative  anato- 
my of  the  bark  of  plants. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  botanical  section  of  the 
Boston  Natural  History  Society,  Mr.  Burge  stated 
that  he  had  discovered  that  the  leaves  of  Sarm- 
cmia  secreted  sugar,  and  Mr.  Greenleaf  gave  an 
account  of  the  flowers  of  an  apple-tree  which  is 
supposed  to  bear  fruit  without  flowering.  The 
flowers  of  this  tree  are  very  peculiar,  the  petals 
being  changed  to  carpels,  which  lie  over  the  normal 
ovary,  thus  making  it  appear  to  be  two>storied. 

In  the  field  of  Engineering^  it  is  worth  while  to 
note  the  completion,  on  the  20th  of  May,. of  the 
new  basin  dry-dock  built  by  Messrs.  Cramp  and 
Sons  at  Philadelphia.  The  dock  is  pronounced  by 
competent  judges  to  be  a  superior  piece  of  work- 
manship,  and  will  add  materially  to  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  port  The  capacity  of  the  dock 
is  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  largest  vessels. 

The  work  on  the  Bergen  Hill  Tunnel,  it  is  af- 
firmed, will  be  finished  during  the  month  of 
June. 

A  temporary  injunction,  it  appears,  was  lately 
issued  restraining  ^e  Mayors  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  the  Bridge  Company,  ard  others  inter- 
ested from  building  the  bridge  **over  the  East 
River  at  the  height  of  185  feet  above  mean  hig^ 
water,  or  at  any  other  height  that  shall  obstruct, 
impair,  or  injuriously  m<>aify  the  navigation  of 
said  river."  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that 
the  discovery  should  only  be  made  at  this  late 
day  that  the  great  structure  so  long  in  course  of 
erection  will  prove  an  obstruction  to  navigation. 

The  ninth  annual  Convention  of  the  American 
Railway  Master  Mechanics*  Association  was  held 
in  the  hall  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  of  Philadel- 
phia, on  May  Id  and  17.  The  most  valuable  re- 
pbrt  presentiad  was  by  the  Committee  on  the  Best 
Material,  Form,  and  Proportion  of  Locomotive 
Boilers  and  Fire-Boxes,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  companies  using  steel  fire-boxes  most 
largely  gsve  them  undoubted  preference. 

The  event  of  the  month  was  the  opening  of  the 
great  International  Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  on 
the  appointed  day,  which  was  done  with  much 
Mai,  The  preparations  on  the  part  of  exhibitoni 
and  authorities,  although  in  some  respects  back- 
ward, were,  on  the  whole,  much  further  advanced 
than  has  been  the  case  at  previous  exhibitions, 
and  at  the  time  of  writing  may  be  regarded  as 


practically  complete,  and  the  Exhibition  itself  a 
magnificent  success.  The  large  demand  for  space 
has  necessitated  the  erection  of  numerous  an- 
nexes to  the  main  buildings,  enormous  as  these 
are;  numerous  enterprising  trade  organizations 
likewise  have  erected  separate  buildings  for  their 
special  exhibits,  while  there  are  other  buildings 
in  great  number  and  for  every  conceivable  pur- 
pose on  the  grounds. 

With  reference  to  the  proposed  international 
exhibition  in  Paris  in  1878,  to  which  allusion  has 
been  made  in  a  previous 'issue,  it  has  been  de- 
cided that  it  shall  be  opened  on  May  1,  and  oon- 
tinue  until  October  81  of  the  same  year.  A  com- 
mission has  been  appointed  to  make  preliminary 
preparations  ;  and  a  subcommittee,  chariged  with 
the  duty  of  devising  a  project  for  the  buildings,, 
h^  reported  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  the 
covered  space  amount  to  2,266,004)  square  feet^ 

The  twin  steamer  CatlaUa,  which  during  sev- 
eral  months  of  the  past  year  made  daily  tripe  be- 
tween Dover  and  Calais,  appears  to  have  given 
satisfaction  in  every  respect  save  speed.  It  is 
now  affirmed  that  the  Channel  Steam-ship  Com- 
pany has  decided  to  build  another  twin  steamer 
upon  the  general  plan  of  the  first,  but  with  oer- 
tain  improvements  which  experience  has  suggest- 
ed, and  with  engines  of  such  power  as  to  reaiiaBe 
a  speed  of  not  less  than  fourteen  knots  per  boar. 

The  city  of  New  York  will  doubtless  have  in 
operation  by  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  these 
lines  a  system  of  pneumatic  dispatch  tubes  and 
subterranean  telegraph,  which  is  now  being  rap- 
idly completed. 

The  Railroad  Gautte  reports  the  oompletkm 
of  642  miles  of  new  railroad  in  the  United  States 
in  1876,  up  to  the  close  of  May,  against  260  miles 
reported  for  the  same  period  of  1876,  and  4S6  in 
1874. 

The  secretary  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Association  has  just  published  the  official  figures 
giving  the  statistics  of  the  production  of  iron  and 
steel  in  the  United  Sutes  in  1876.    The  figures 
are  represented  as  being  very  reliable,  being  baaed 
upon  returns  received  from  every  f uroaee  except 
five,  every  rolling-mill  except  two,  and  every  steel- 
works except  one,  while  the  capacity  and  ooo& 
tion  of  the  eight  non-reporting  works  were  toler- 
ably well  known.    The  more  important  figures 
are  herewith  briefly  presented.     The  prodoetioii 
of  pig-iron  in  1876  was  2,266,681  net  tons,  against 
2,689,418  tons  in  1874,  and  2,868,278  tons  m 
1878.    The  decrease  in  1876,  as  compared  with 
1874,  was  422,832  tons,  or  more  than  fifteen  per 
cent    The  number  of  completed  furnace  stacks 
at  the  close  of  1876  (abandoned  stacks  excluded) 
was  718,  against  698  at  the  dose  of  1874.     The 
total  production  of  all  kinds  of  rolled  iron  in  187ft 
was  1,890,879  net  tons,  against  1,889,&60  tons  in 
1874.    The  production  of  iron  and  steel  rails  of 
all  sixes  in  1876  was  792,612  net  tons,  against 
739,413  tons  in  1871;  of  thii  total,  in*O.B65  t.^* 
were  Be»«cmer  stcet  riiUs,  agaJnAi  ]-l4;iH4  icn^ 
ia   1874.     Fort r- four  eaLabliihmcnta  tttade  slf^ 
other  thaD  Bea»emef  during  M^'i^,  their  ■gjgrviatie 
pnxiuetion  ^Ltnounting  to   61  S^SS  t>>n«,  afusaan 
49,681  totifl  in   1874.     The  pmdiictioci  ol  dMtt* 
hearth,   or   Siemens^  M.irt in    «teet,   amtmiiM    lo 
9Dm>  ton!,  jx^m>l  7»i<n  u,tis  in  IS7A.     Tht  inial 
value  of  our  itoport^  of  rron  attd  iiee>i  Atiifir  t^« 
year  IS76  was  115,273,^15,  S^^iiOit  $Mjm,Tmt^ 
m  1874. 
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OUR  Record  Is  closed  on  the  Slst  of  Jane.— 
The  United  St&tes  Senate,  Maj  S9,  by  a  ma- 
jority  of  eight,  decided  that  it  has  jurisdiction  in 
the  Belicnap  impeachment  case ;  it  has  since  been 
determined  to  prosecute  the  case  during  the  pres- 
ent session. 

In  the  House,  May  28,  the  bill  for  the  payment 
of  the  judgments  of  the  Court  of  Alabama  Claims 


In  the  House,  June  Zy  Mr.  Wood,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  reported  in  regard  to 
the  Alaska  fur-seal  fishery  lease,  ezoneratinf  of- 
ficers of  the  goremment  and  of  the  company  nom 
all  allegations  of  fraud. 

The  NaTal  Appropriation  Bill,  appropriating 
$12,4SS,855,  was  passed  by  the  House,  May  28.— 
The  LegislatiYe,  EzeoutiTe,  and  Judicial  Appro- 
priation Bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  June  7. 
The  House  bill  appropriated  $12,998,816,  but  the 
Senate  bill  contains  a  large  number  of  amend- 
ments nullifying  reductions  made  by  Uie  House. 
—The  Fortification  BiU  ($316,000)  passed  the 
Senate,  June  7,  without  amendment — ^The  Indian 
Appropriation  Bill  ($3,906,771)  was  passed  by 
the  House,  June  6. — ^The  Senate  passed  the  Post- 
office  Appropriation  Bill,  with  important  amend- 
ments, June  9. — ^The  Army  Appropriation  Bill 
($23,166,077)  was  reported  in  the  House,  June  9. 

The  President  sent  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress, June  17,  urging  prompt  action  on  the  pend- 
ing appropriation  bUls,  and  suggesting  a  joint 
resolution  to  meet  the  embarrassing  contingency 
of  a  failure  to  pass  the  bills  during  the  current 
fiscal  year.  This  proposed  joint  resolution  pro- 
Tides  for  "  extending  the  provisions  of  all  appro- 
priations for  the  present  fiscal  year  to  the  next, 
in  all  cases  where  there  is  a  failure  on  the  1st  of 
July  to  supply  such  appropriation,"  until  Congress 
shall  make  the  regular  appropriation. 

A  joint  resolution,  proposing  to  modify  the 
treaty  with  China  so  as  to  reserve  to  each  gov- 
ernment reciprocally  the  right  to  regulate,  restrict 
or  prevent  immigration,  except  for  commercial 
pursuits,  was  passed  by  the  House,  June  12. 

In  the  House,  June  10,  a  bill  was  passed  pro- 
ridinx  for  the  issue  of  $10,000,000,  silver  coin, 
in  redemption  of  an  equal  amount  of  legal  tend- 
ers ;  also  a  bill  providing  for  the  additional  issue 
of  $20,000,000  in  silver  coin. 

In  the  Senate,  June  8,  a  bill  was  passed  ad- 
tborizing  the  President  to  appoint  five  Commis- 
sioners to  treat  with  the  Sioux  Indians  for  the 
cession  of  the  Black  Hills  region. 

The  bill  providing  for  the  return  to  Japan  of 
the  Japanese  Indemnity  Fund,  without  interest, 
was  passed  in  the  Senate,  May  81. 

The  President  sent  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress, June  20,  on  the  subject  of  extradition,  an- 
nouncing the  release  of  Winslow'and  Brent  by 
the  British  government,  and  the  abrogation  of 
the  treaty  by  that  act,  unless  its  operation  should 
be  differently  regarded  by  CongrMS. 

R  H.  Bristow,  June  17,  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Henry  B.  Anthony  was  re-elected  United  States 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  June  18. — E.  H.  Rol- 
lins, June  20,  was  elected  United  Sutes  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 


The  Illinois  Republican  State  Convention,  May 
28,  nominated  Shelby  M.  Cullom  for  Governor. — 
May  81,  the  Alabama  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion renominated  6.  S.  Houston  for  Governor. — 
June  1,  the  Vermont  Democratic  State  Conven- 
tion nominated  William  H.  Bingham  for  Govern- 
or.— ^The  Arkansas  Democratic  State  Convention, 
June  14,  nominated  W.  R.  Miller  for  Governor. — 
The  Noith  Carolina  Democratic  State  Convention, 
June  16,  nominated  Z.  B.  Vanoe  for  Governor. 

The  National  Republican  Convention,  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  June  16,  nominated  Governor  Ruth- 
erford B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio,  for  President  of  the 
United  Sutes,  and  the  Hon.  William  A.  Wheeler, 
of  New  York,  for  Vice-President 

The  Spanish  Cortes  has  passed  the  new  con- 
stitution, including  the  religious  toleration  clause, 
by  a  vote  of  286  to  40. 

The  result  of  the  Parliamentary  elections  in 
Belgium,  June  18,  giving  the  clerical  party  a  ma- 
jority in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  caused  un- 
usual popular  excitement  and  some  violence. 

Abdul-Asiz,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  was  de- 
throned. May  81.  His  nephew,  Murad  Effendi, 
was.  proclaimed  Sultan.  The  deposed  Sultan 
committed  suicide  on  the  4th  of  June. 

In  the  Court  of  Queen^s  Bench,  June  16,  Justice 
Sir  John  Mellor  granted  an  order  for  the  release 
of  the  Boston  forger,  E.  D.  Wlnslow. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  June  7,  pass- 
ed the  University  Education  Bill  giving  the  sUte 
the  exclusive  right  to  confer  degrees.  M.  Buffet 
was  elected  Senator,  June  16,  to  fill  the  vacsncy 
caused  by  the  death  of  M.  Ricard.  M.  Wadding- 
ton,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  has  informed 
the  Budget  Committee  that  the  government  has 
decided  to  accept  the  principle  of  obligatory  pri- 
mary instruction.  The  minister  proposes  to  or- 
ganize a  great  university  at  each  of  the  following 
cities,  Paris,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  and  Nancy,  each 
university  having  an  independent  status. 

DISASTJER& 

May  80.— Great  fire  in  Quebea  Nearly  five 
hundred  houses  destroyed. 

Jim$  16. — ^Fire  in  a  carpet  manufactory  in 
Ayr,  Scotland.  Twenty-four  women  buried  in  the 
ruins. 

Jtme  10.— At  Valkm,  France,  three  soldiers  of 
a  regiment  there  encamped  killed  by  lightning, 
and  eleven  others  paralysed. 

OBrrUABT. 

Jfatf  28.— Near  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  G.  M.  D.  Bloss, 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  Cincinnati  JW^Ver, 
kilted  while  walking  on  the  railroad  track,  in  his 
fiftieth  year. 

June  8.— At  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  Dr.  Will- 
iam A.  Steams,  president  of  Amherst  College, 
aged  seventy-one  years. 

Jime  20. — ^At  Portland,  Maine,  John  Neal,  a 
well-known  author,  aged  eighty-three  years. 

May  26. — In  England,  Henry  Kingsley«  the  au- 
thor, and  brother  of  thtf  late  Canon  Kingsley. 

Juns  8. — At  Paris,  France,  George  Sand,  the 
celebrated  novelist,  aged  seventy-two  years. 

June  16. — Intelligence  by  cable  from  London 
of  the  death  of  Dr.  Julius  H.  Petermann,  the  well- 
known  Orientalist^  aged  seventy  years. 
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THE  miBquotation  of  the  Bible  given  in  a  late 
number  of  the  Drawer  haa  brought  to  us 
the  following :  Some  years  ago,  during  a  Demo- 
cratic State  Convention  held  at  Syracuse,  there 
occurred  a  large  Sunday-school  picnic,  to  which 
many  of  the  delegates  were  invited,  and  which 
a  few  attended.  Among  those  who  accepted 
were  John  Van  Buren  a^  General  Nye.  Mr. 
Van  Buren  was  requested  to  make  a  little  speech 
to  the  little  people,  and  though  it  was  a  little 
out  of  his  line,  cheerfully  assented.  In  the 
course  of  it  he  sought  to  impress  upon  the  juve- 
niles that  honesty  was  the  best  policy,  and  that 
politicians  of  all  classes  were  quite  too  apt  to  sell 
and  be  sold.  By  way  of  illustration  he  added, 
"  Tou  remember  how  Abraham  of  old  traded  his 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage."  C^eneral  Nye, 
who  sat  directly  behind  him,  gave  a  pull  at  his 
coat  tails,  and  said,  **  Hold  on,  John,  yau  haoe  got 
the  hair  on  tlu  vtrong  man,^^ 

Fumrr  things  will  happen  at  the  most  incon- 
venient times.  Witness  the  following;  which 
lately  occurred  in  Chautauqua  County:  Little 
Carrie  was  very  fond  of  her  big  brother  Charlie. 
One  day  came  Uie  sad  news  that  Charlie  had  died 
suddenly,  and  away  from  home.  Some  one  was 
sent  to  the  school  to  inform  little  Carrie,  and  to 
bring  her  home.  The  poor  child  was  very  much 
grieved,  and  seemed  inconsolable ;  but  on  reach- 
ing home,  and  finding  the  family  weeping,  her 
own  childish  tears  were  soon  dried  as  she  at- 
tempted to  comfort  the  others.  **  Mamma,'*  she 
said,  "don*t  feel  so  bad;  I  know  we're  havin' 
a  tuekerin*  tune^  but  we  can*t  help  it" 

RoBiBT  SiCALLS  IS  kuown  to  fame  as  the  color* 
ed  man  who  ran  off  with  the  steamer  PlanUr  in 
Charleston  Harbor,  passing  the  rebel  forts,  and 
delivering  her  to  the  United  States  blockading 
fleet  His  prominence  then  gave  him  a  good 
start  when  politics  became  of  use  to  his  race  in 
1868.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  a  member  of  the  Legislature, 
a  Senator,  a  major-general  of  militia,  and  is  now 
a  member  of  Congress.  His  rise  and  progress 
has  attracted  the  wonder  and  envy  of  his  con- 
stituents. 

A  day  or  two  after  the  last  election  two  dusky 
voters,  while  waiting  for  the  ferry-boat  to  St 
Helena,  beguiled  the  time  by  discussing  the  elec- 
tion returns. 

**  Tou  know  dat  Smalls  is  elected  ?" 

**  Ta ;  he  goen  to  Washington,  ent  *e  ?" 

**  TeU  you,  dat  Smalls  is  a  great  mon ;  he  kin  do 
any  ting  he  wants  to.*' 

"How  dat?" 

**  Why,  he  furt  went  to  da  Leglilatui-*,  den  he 
beat  Whipper  for  de  Senate*  now  be  goen  to 
Coojjress.     He  a  great,  grt'At  mon,  I  tell  you/* 

''  Wi?ll,  he  be  a  great  moa,  but  be  nol  bj  great 
aa  God  ;  he  can't  do  ebety  ting." 

"  N0|  he  not  as  gr«at  as  Qod  -  but  d^n,  you 
know,  SmalU  he  joutig  yet" 

JiruoK  W J  of  the  Firet  Judicial  District  of 

Co1i>ra40f  W&8  never  known  to  e^f^use  a  juror  from 
Bervice,  and  nrnx,  aUnvs  an  the  alert  to  fine  n  Ae*- 
linquent  iittomey  or  luij  Uixlj  tin^mber  of  tln>  sa- 


cred twelve.  A  member  of  the  Denver  bar  sends 
this  story  of  the  judge  to  the  Drawer,  where  a 
juror  wished  to  be  excused  from  duty  for  one  daj : 

Judos  W .  "  Why  do  you  wish  to  be  ex- 
cused from  serving  on  the  jury  to-day?" 

JuBOB.  "  My  wife  is  dead ;  the  funeral  *■  oomcs 
off  at  three  o*clock,  and  I  feel  it  to  be  my  doty 
to  be  there.** 

JiTDGsW .  *' How  long  has  she  been  dead  ?» 

Juror.  •♦  Two  days,  Sir.*' 

JuDOB  W ^.  **  Do  yon  call  iKai  an  excuse  ? 

Mr.  Clerk,  enter  an  order  that  this  juror  boy  one 
hundred  pounds  of  ice  to  keep  the  corpse,  and 
that  the  funeral  be  postponed  till  ten  o*cloek 
next  Sunday  morning.  The  public  business  osa 
not  be  interrupted  with  trifles.  The  juror  is  fined 
five  dollars,  and  stands  committed  tUl  paid.** 

80MB  years  ago  a  benevolent  huly  of  this  ci^ 
took  a  little  negro  g^l  into  her  family,  intend- 
ing to  give  her  a  very  thorough  moral  and  re- 
ligious training.  Unfortunat^  the  child  was 
much  given  to  lying,  and  though  the  mistress 
strove  incessantly  bjk  precept  and  example  to 
eradicate  this  vice,  her  efforts  were  far  from  suc- 
cessful One  day,  returning  home  after  some 
hours*  absence,  the  lady  was  met  at  the  door  bj 
her  sable  handmaid,  who  with  many  tears  in- 
formed her  that  she  had  broken  a  very  valuable 
china  pitcher,  an  heir-loom  in  the  family. 

Here  was  light  in  the  darkness  at  last,  strid 
truthfulness  in  the  face  of  reprimand  or  ]Hmts&- 
ment,  and  the  good  mistress  was dehghted.  Suoh 
an  opportunity  to  reward  and  strengthen  virtue 
must  not  be  lost;  so  the  lady  magnanimously  for- 
got her  annoyance  at  the  loss  Zi  her  cherished 
pitcher  (one  of  a  pair),  and  taking  oat  a  penny, 
said,  kindly,  **  Well,  Jenny,  since  you  have  ben 
such  a  good  girl,  and  told  the  truth  so  quickly,  I 
shall  not  even  sooki  you.  Here  is  a  penny  for 
you.** 

Alas  1  the  next  morning  the  lady,  on  retoming 
home  from  market,  was  met  at  the  door  again  by 
her  promising  pupil,  who  delightedly  exclaimed: 
**  Oh  missus  I  Fs  broke  the  other  pitcher.  WmCt 
you  ffive  mt  another  pmuuf  /** 

Further  description  of  that  good  womsn's  stale 
of  mind  would  be  superfluous. 

This,  from  Nevada,  speaks  for  itself :  An  Iiiah- 
ihan  in  Virginia  City,  being  tried  for  assault  and 
battery,  when  asked  if  he  had  any  thing  to  My 
by  way  of  defense,  replied,  **WeU,  yoor  honor, 
I  saw  but  little  of  the  fight,  as  I  was  undemeatk 
most  of  the  time.** 

JniGE  Dat,  who  was  a  very  tall  man,  wai  tea 
walking  with  Sir  Arthur  Clarkt\  ^htirne  il  n  Sfflih 
figure  presented  a  very  marked  crintnwi  to  llM 
of  the  judge.  ''  There  goes,'"  Mid  a  K-lttT  ban^ 
ter^ ''  the  bngeat  Pajf  and  the  f  hort**l  (l)ii^AL** 

At  the  a&sizes  of  Limt^rick  Jiidg^  Day  was 
ing  to  dispo^  of  a  heav  y  <.mlendar,  and  was 
into  a  fneah  case  an  late  m  twtlT«  o'clock  at 
despite  the  eamcHt  pruteat  qI  the  bar.    Elt 
listen  to  do  remonttranoc,  and  wm«  dirtgdpg  ^h» 
jury  Ui  be  iwoi'T^,  when  a  notir  mm  haiidid  him  1^ 
the  crier.    Thr  JtitJge  rt'«d  It,  hit  Nafurm 
iniu  &  mAla^  ur^d  h«  ftUddealy  telai«l  III 
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go  no  farther  that  night  The  note  contained 
the  linee,  written  bj  a  member  of  the  circuit  named 
Casey: 

Trr  men  bj  night  I   M7  Lord,  forbear: 
Think  what  the  wicked  world  wiU  lajr: 

Metbinke  I  hear  the  rogoM  declare 
That  juttiM  i»  not  tttn  fry  Day, 

Oki  of  the  wits  of  the  Mnnster  bar  was  Ned 
LjsaghL  who  startled  a  Dublin  banker  one  day  as 
be  was  walking  home  from  the  bank  by  asking 
him  for  employment  in  the  bank. 

"  Yau^  my  dear  Lysaght !"  exclaimed  the  banker. 
"  What  situation  in  my  concern  would  suit  you  ?" 

**  I  could  manage  two,  if  you'd  let  me." 

**Tell  me  what  they  are,"  said  the  astonished 
banker. 

**  If  you  let  me  act  as  your  coMhier  for  one  day, 
ni  turn  runntr  the  next,"  replied  the  wag. 

Thi  Dublin  Umveniiy  UaganM  is  publishing 
a  series  of  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  Mun- 
ster  Circuit  Among  other  anecdotes  it  gives 
the  following,  which  is  simply  **  too  neat  for  any 
thing:" 

Lord  Avonmore  (Barry  Telverton),  while  hold- 
ing the  office  of  Attorney-General,  was  spending 
some  time  with  the  Earl  of  Kenmare  at  Killamey, 
who  gave  a  stag  himt  in  his  honor.  The  stag, 
after  a  long  chase,  reached  the  hill  from  whi<3i 
the  Attorney-General,  the.  witty  Father  O'Leary, 
and  other  guests  of  Lord  Kenmare  were  viewing 
the  diase.  Close  to  the  feet  of  Telverton  the 
panting  stag  lay  down. 

**  How  natural  that  is  1"  said  Father  0*Leary  to 
the  Attorney-General  '*  The  stag  comes  to  you 
in  hopes  you  will  cause  a  noUeprotequi  to  be  is- 
sued in  his  favor." 

Tms  to  the  Drawer  from  Yietoria,  Texas : 

A  man  and  brother  was  on  trial  at  La  Grange, 
Texas,  before  Judge  Barden,  charged  with  horse- 
stealing. He  was  a  diminutive  African,  very 
black,  and  about  twenty-five  years  old.  The  case 
was  rather  hard  against  him.  The  first  witness  in 
his  behalf  was  another  colored  man,  black  as  the 
ace  of  spades,  with  shiny  face,  very  fat,  over  six 
feet  high,  and  pompous  in  speech  and  manner. 
His  testimony  was  straight  for  the  defendant  The 
District  Attorney  thought  he  was  lying,  and  com- 
menced the  cross-examination,  to  show  the  hiter- 
est  of  the  witness,  by  asking  him, 

**  Witness,  you  say  you  have  known  the  defend- 
ant a  long  time.    Is  he  any  relation  of  yours  ?" 

"Ye8,8ah." 

"What  relation ?»» 

The  witness,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  and  looking  the  District  Attorney  squarely 
in  &e  face,  promptly  replied, "  Pm  his  nieetj  iSsA" 

And  while  the  Court,  jury,  and  audience  laugh- 
ed, the  "  brother"  thought  eveiy  thing  was  ri^t 

Akotrkr  case  before  the  same  judge  occurred 
at  Corpus  Christt  It  was  a  gaming  case.  The 
State  had  placed  on  the  stand  a  keen,  shrewd 
darky  named  Sam  West  to  prove  that  the  de- 
fendant at  the  time  and  place  alleged  had  been 
gambling.  West  was  up  to  that  kind  of  sport 
himself ;  admitted  he  was  there  and  at  the  table ; 
and  though  watching  the  game  a  long  time,  was 
unable  to  tell  whether  the  defendant  actually  gam- 
bled or  not    The  District  Attorney  tried  in  vain 


to  get  the  whole  truth  out  of  Sam.  Finally  the 
judge  took  him  in  hand.  Sam  would  not  swear 
a  man  played  cards  or  put  his  money  down  on  a 
card  unless  he  actually  saw  him  do  it,  and  here 
his  memory  failed  him  as  to  the  act  of  the  de- 
fendant   At  length  this  colloquy  occurred : 

JuDGi.  **  Well,  Sam,  you  say  you  never  know  a 
thing  takes  place  unless  you  see  it  ?" 

Sam.  "Yee,Sah." 

JuDOi.  **  Suppose  you  heard  a  horse  neigh  out 
in  the  yard,  but  did  not  see  it,  would  you  not 
know  a  horse  was  there  ?" 

Sam.  "No,Sah." 

JuDOi.  "Why  not?" 

Sam.  "No,  Sah,  I  would  not  know  it  was  a 
horse,  Sah.    It  might  be  a  mof^  Sah !" 

Sam  had  the  laugh  on  the  judge  that  time,  but 
it  was  only  a  little  time  afterwani  that  the  judge 
sent  him  to  the  penitentiary  for  burglary. 

Wht  people  will  always  be  poking  fun  at  New 
Jersey  is  something  we  can  not  understand.  For 
example,  what  but  a  strong  infusion  of  total  de- 
pravity could  induce  any  one  to  invent  such  a 
calumny  as  this :  A  Woodbridge  youth  was  taken 
to  Newark  on  a  visit  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  on  the 
night  of  his  arrival  at  his  aunt*s,  she  inquired  if 
he  liked  milk.  When  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, she  told  him  whero  he  would  find  some. 
The  boy  found  a  bowl  of  spearmint  tea  where 
she  said  the  milk  was,  and  he  had  swallowed 
about  half  of  it,  when  the  lady  came  out,  saw  the 
mistake,  and  exclaimed, 

"  Goodness  I  that  isn*t  milk." 

"  IsnH  it  ¥"  asked  the  boy,  as  he  stood  off  and 
surveyed  it 

"  Why,  that's  spearmint  tea.  Didn't  you  know 
it  wasn't  mUk?" 

"  I  knew  it  wasn't  like  Woodbridge  milk,"  was 
the  reply ;  "  but  I  thought  it  might  be  as  good  as 
you  ever  got  in  Newark." 

Lord  HouoRroif  lost  none  of  his  wit  by  his  re- 
oent  absence  from  England.  On  getting  home 
from  the  United  States,  he  met  at  an  evening 
party  a  lady  more  beautiful  in  her  own  eyes  than 
in  those  of  the  world,  who  boasted  that  she  had 
had  hundreds  of  men  at  her  feet  Lord  Hough- 
ton remarked,  in  an  under-tone,  "  Chiropodists." 

Wi  "  expect"  that  there  are  no  people  in  the 
worid  so  distinguished  for  courtesy  as  the  people 
of  Boston.  A  few  days  since  a  lady  of  that  city, 
with  her  child,  entered  a  Beacon  Street  car,  and 
mentioned  to  the  conductor  that  she  desired  to 
get  out  near  Arlington  Street  No  doubt  aston- 
ished at  the  variety  of  cars,  and  the  many  direc- 
tions from  which  they  came  and  went,  seemingly 
without  regularity,  she  innocently  but  politely 
remarked  to  the  conductor  as  he  landed  her, 
"  Vm  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Pm  sure ;  but  Tm 
afraid  Tve  taken  you  out  of  your  way !" 

Our  legal  readers  will  appreciate  the  following, 
fresh  from  the  other  side :  A  distinguished  bar- 
rister was  traveling  down  to  his  suburban  house 
one  night,  when  a  friend  asked  him  how  it  was 
that  he  managed  to  overtake  all  his  work,  and 
especially  how  he  got  on  when  two  cases  were 
called  in  different  courts  at  the  same  time. 
"  Well,"  replied  the  sergeant,  "  I  will  give  you  a 

mple.  To-day  I  was  just  in  such  a^^  One  of 
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my  clients  was  a  clergyman,  and  the  other  a  rail- 
way company,  and  I  thought  the  best  thing  I  could 
do  was  to  stick  by  the  railway  company,  and  leave 
the  clergjrman  to  Providence.  I  won  my  case." 
The  occupants  of  the  carriage  in  which  they  were 
riding  were  amused  at  the  division  of  labor,  and 
were  laughing  at  it  somewhat  immoderately, 
when  a  mild-looking  stranger  in  a  white  neck- 
cloth interposed  and  said,  "And  perhaps  you 
will  allow  me  to  add,  Mr.  Sergeant,  that  we  lost 
ours." 

GuEssiNO  bees  are  just  now  the  rage  in  the  old 
country.  The  latest  of  the  conundrums  offered 
for  the  investigation  of  that  people  was  this: 
"In  what  respect  are  a  spinster  who  (notwith- 
standing her  frost -tinctured  hair)  still  looks 
out  for  a  husband,  and  a  young  buxom  quean 
from  the  country  who  adjusts  my  lady's  toilet, 
the  same  ?  Do  you  give  it  up  ? — ^They  are  both 
waiHnff  maidk?^ 

From  the  old  country  we  have  another  small  lot 
of  epitaphs,  all  quite  old,  that  are  far  superior  to 
any  thing  of  the  kind  we  can  produce  here.  The 
first  is  in  the  pompous  style,  and  eulogizes  the 
good  points  of  Elizabeth  and  Richard  Barklamb, 
of  Ercall  Magna,  Shropshire : 
When  terrestrial  all  In  chaos  shall  exhibit  efFervescence. 
Tbeu  celential  virtuea  with  their  full,  effulgent,  briUlaot 

essence. 
Shall,  wirh  beaming  beaateoos  radiance,  through  the 

ebullition  shine. 
Transcending  to  glorious  regions,  beatifical,  snbllme; 
Then  human  power  ahsorbed,  deficient  to  delineate 

such  effulgent,  lasting  sparks. 
Where  honest  plebeians  ever  will  have  precedence 

over  ambiguous  great  monarcha. 

Self-suflBciency  presents  a  fine  example  in  the 
following,  on  Stephen  Dean,  in  Chelmsford  church- 
yard: 

His  enemy  might  write  hts  epitaph,  still  would  his 
spirit,  bused  ou  rectitude,  stand  firm.  Inteffrity*s  Co- 
lossus o'er  Slander's  eternal  stream— beyoua  all  reach. 

In  Chichester  Cathedral : 

Here  rests  all  that  Is  mortal  of  Richard  Smith.  Oent 
The  Immortal  part  la  gone  to  join  its  great  original  in 
heaven. 

On  Rebecca  Smith : 

Her  transition  from  earth  to  ^In  the  blood-bonght 
throng  took  place,  according  to  Btemal  Destination, 
inl84S. 

In  Bath  Abbey: 

Here  lies  Ann  Mann. 

She  lived  an  old  Maid,  and  died  an  old  Mann. 

In  Ockham  Church,  Surrey : 
The  Lord  saw  good.  I  was  topping  off  wood. 

And  down  I  fell. from  the  tree; 
I  met  with  a  check,  snd  broke  my  blessed  neck, 

And  so  death  topp'd  off  me. 

In  Bideford  church-yard : 

The  wedding  day  appointed  was. 
The  wedding  dotnes  provided : 
But  ere  that  day  did  come,  alaa ! 
He  aickened  and  be  dieded. 
At  Chelmsford,  Essex : 

Hrre  He*  thct  man  Blrhsrd 

And  Man^  b[p  wifi?; 
Thf'lr  PLinriume  wd^  Prifchird, 

Tlifv  livtfl  viNiKiiiii  iirlfe; 
Anil  me  reaeiaii  \vii«  plain— 
They  ihoundtHJ  \vk  rtches, 
Thxy  ha4  tir)  cure  or  pnin, 
And  bli  wife  wore  the  breeches. 


From  a  very  ^otch  genlleman  we  have  tbeHe 
two: 
The  fij'^st,  chieQy  odd  on  account  of  its  orthog- 


raphy, is  taken  from  a  stone  in  the  grave^yaid  it 
Stratford-on-Avon : 

Death  creeps  A  bought  onhard, 

And  steals  Abmsd  on  seen; 

Uiir  darta  art*  suillne  and  her  arons  keen. 

Hur  Stroks  are  deadly  com  they  soon  or  late 

When  being  Strode  Repentance  Is  too  Late. 

Death  Is  Amliiute  ful  of  Snden  Sorrow. 

Then  Hue  to  day  aa  thou  mayest  Dy  to  Morow. 

Mike  was  In  temper  and  In  sole  finsere 
Ann  Husband  tendnr  and  a  Fathur  deer 
He  was  a  fathur  kind 
And  modist  was  In  mind 
A  greeter  blessin  to  a  nmman 
•     Never  mor  was  givn 

Nor  a  greeter  loss  eksept  the  loss  of  beam 

The  next  is  in  Claverley  Church,  Shropshire: 
Neither  name  nor  date  is  visible:  It  is  of  great 
antiquity : 

Come  Let  Us  Oo  See  Mann    Bat  A  Fashion 
Here  Dyed  One  Whilst  In  His  StaUon 

Who  Jonmeyjd  Lone,  Long  Jonmevs  Also  MarckVl 
Rushing  Into  Death,  Leaving  Every  Yard 

Near  To  His  Home  and  Dear  Relation, 

Here  For  to  Seal  Uis  Hablutlon. 

Amotssr  from  Scotland,  showing  that  the  jos- 
tice  of  the  peace  of  that  unoo*  guid  country  is 
not  a  whit  better  qualified  for  his  position  than 
his  brother  in  the  wUds  of  the  United  Sutes: 

A  bailie  of  Uie  Gorbals,  Glasgow,  was  noted 
for  the  simplicity  of  his  manners  on  the  benclL 
A  youth  was  charged  before  bis  tribunal  with 
abstracting  a  handkerphief  from  a  gentleman'! 
pocket  The  indictment  being  read,  the  bailie, 
addressing  the  prisoner,  remarked,  "  I  hae  nae 
doot  ye  did  the  deed,  for  I  had  a  handkerchief 
ta*en  oot  o'  my  ain  pouch  this  vera  week.*'  ne 
same  magisterial  logician  was  on  another  occa- 
sion seat^  on  the  bench  when  a  case  of  terioos 
assault  was  brought  forward  by  the  public  pros- 
ecutor. Struck  by  the  powerful  phraseology  of 
the  indictment,  the  bailie  prooeedcil  to  say,  ^  For 
Uiis  malicious  crime  ye  are  fined  half  a  guinea.** 
The  assessor  remarked  that  the  case  had  not  yet 
been  proven.  **  Then,**  said  the  noagistrate, "  we*U 
just  mak  the  fine  five  shilitngs.**  On  another  oo- 
casion  a  fellow  was  charged  with  stealing  poultry. 
The  bailie,  as  solemnly  as  if  he  had  assumed  the 
bUck  cap,  addressed  the  man  thus :  **  Prisoner  at 
the  bar,  the  Almighty  has  blessed  you  with  health 
and  strength — instead  of  which  you  go  about  the 
country  stealing  hens.'* 

Thk  Baptists  in  Tennessee  are  making  great  ef- 
forts  to  signalize  the  Centennial  by  extra  effort  in 
the  endowment  of  one  of  their  colleges.  The  **  Cen- 
tennial agent'*  met  recently  an  Episcopal  dergy- 
man,  and  pleasantly  chaffed  him  on  the  indiffer 
ence  of  his  Church  to  the  great  jubilee.  '^  h  is 
well  enough,**  said  the  other,  **  for  you  young  fel- 
lows to  get  excited  over  such  matters ;  the  novelty 
makes  it  natural  for  you ;  but  our  folks,  havtnc 
had  eighteen  of  them,  have  grown  kind  o*  tired 
of  centennials.** 

Apfiopos  of  Mr.  Gardner'^  recent  report  on  lh# 
accuracy  of  private  survey?  as  Ui«t  iiavt  been 
coni!u€ti!d  iti  thb  State  (Krvr  ViiA)^  eemsa  a 
Ftary  from  a  friend  in  HtL.^^fr€bii»eCt^.  Ha  lia^ 
be^n  staying  for  a  while  \n  a  vUls^*  in  Woii^ai»' 
tcr  County,  where,  the  duy  that  he  ifit,  ht  leavaa^ 
that  he  could  ^urchaie  al  a  nsMUiay^  pri^v  a 
small  farm  whinti  he  had  ^rtlvd.  As  it  was  \m* 
pur^tble  for  Mm  to  dsll^  bls4ifiJn«l^llt 
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one  of  thoee  basybodies  who  are  always  interest- 
ed in  other  peopIe^s  aifairs,  but  not  in  their  own, 

named  Q^ ,  to  superintend  the  surveying  of  it. 

To  satisfy  each  party,  the  surveyor  requested  the 
party  who  sold  the  land  to  carry  one  end  of  the 
chain,  and  the  party  who  represented  the  buyer  to 
take  the  other.  When  the  survey  was  completed, 
Q informed  his  friend  of  it,  and  quaintly  add- 
ed he  was  sure  he  had  secured  full  measure,  for  he 
guessed  he  had  tapped  as  much  as  the  other  fel- 
low had  dipped.  On  a  resurvey  it  was  found  that 
there  was  a  full  half  acre  more  than  the  deed 
gave  title  to. 

What  diabolical  beines  those  London  cabmen 
are,  to  be  sure !  An  elderly  lady  was  recently 
observed  hovering  on  the  side  of  the  pavement, 
vainly  endeavoring  to  get  across  the  street ;  but 
the  stream  of  cabs,  busses,  and  vehicles  of  all 
descriptions  went  flowing  on,  and  somehow  she 
never  seemed  to  be  able  to  venture  over  in  safety. 
At  last  she  made  a  start,  when  a  Hansom-cab 
driver,  crawling  along,  saw  her,  made  a  sadden 
spurt,  and  nearly  succeeded  in  knocking  her  over. 
Happily,  however,  for  the  old  woman,  she  escaped, 
and  the  driver  said,  as  he  drove  on,  "  Missed  her, 
by  Jove  !^*  just  as  if  she  had  been  a  bird. 

This,  now,  is  straightforward  and  business-like : 
A  applied  to  B  for  a  loan  of  $100.  B  replied, 
^  My  dear  A,  nothing  would  please  me  more  than 
to  oblige  you,  and  FU  do  it  I  haven't  $100  by 
me ;  but  make  a  note,  and  F 11  indorse  it,  and  you 
can  get  the  money  from  the  bank."  A  proceeded 
to  write  the  note.  *'SUy,'*  said  B;  "make  it 
$200.  I  want  $100  myself.*'  A  did  so,  B  in- 
dorsed  the  paper,  the  bank  discounted  it,  and 
the  money  was  divided.  When  the  note  b^me 
due,  B  was  in  California,  and  A  had  to  meet  the 
payment  What  he  is  unable  to  cipher  out  is 
whether  he  borrowed  $100  of  B,  or  B  borrowed 
$100  of  him. 

An  Irishman  who  professed  to  be  a  great  sports- 
man, but  who  in  reality  had  never  loaded  or  fired 
a  gun,  went  out  with  a  party  on  a  gunning  expe- 
dition. By  some  mistake  he  had  managed  to  get 
a  double  charge  of  powder  in  his  fowlmg-pieoc ; 
and  seeing  a  young  squirrel  within  range,  he  aimed 
at  it  and  pulled  trigger.  The  same  moment  he 
found  himself  lying  flat  upon  the  ground,  his  shoul- 
der aching  from  the  recoil  of  the  gun.  Looking 
around  to  find  the  squirrel,  which  he  supposed  he 
had  demolished,  he  spied  him  skipping  about  on 
the  rail  of  a  fence  aa  chirk  and  lively  as  ever. 
Rubbing  his  shoulder,  the  sportsman  apostro- 
phized his  would-be  victim  as  follows :  **  Bad  luck 
till  ye,  ye  varmint !  Te're  chipper  enough  now ; 
bnt  if  ye  had  been  at  tkU  end  of  the  gun,  ye'd 
not  be  goin'  chip,  chipper  on  the  fenoe  there  by 
this  time,  ye  villain  ye  l" 

It  was  the  last  night  but  one  of  a  protracted 
meeting  at  a  little  place  called  Webster,  in  the 
Bontheastem  part  of  Missouri  A  large  crowd 
had  gathered  in  the  old  one-room  log-cabin  where 
the  services  were  held.  The  rickety  seats  were 
nothing  but  strips  of  board  resting  on  small 
blocks,  and  were  getting  uncomfortably  filled. 
To  make  more  space  for  the  ladies,  half  a  dozen 
or  so  of  the  best-looking  men  in  the  room  volun- 
tarily stood  up  at  one  side,  and  as  they  were  all  I 


six  feet  and  over,  they  made  a  goodly  show.  It 
is  just  possible  they  Imew  this,  seeing  there  were 
so  many  pretty  girls  present  The  services  be- 
gan by  reading,  singing,  and  a  prayer.  No  words 
could  describe  that  supplication,  shouted  out  at 
the  highest  pitch  of  the  minister's  voice.  One 
sentence  alone  remains  as  a  legend  in  the  place : 
*' Bless  us  all  in  these  last  ends  of  the  earth. 
And,  0 !  our  heavenly  Father,  help  us — 0 1  help 
us  now  to  pray  for  the  tail  nrnicrt  of  Webster !" 
Down  like  a  shot  went  those  sinful  men,  and 
the  maidens  tittered. 

In  a  pamphlet  entitled  **  Reminiscences,''  by 
W.  H.  Sumner,  among  other  curious  items  is  thie 
following,  which  will  be  of  interest  to  our  read- 
ers in  connection  with  the  biographical  sketch  of 
Sam  Adams  given  in  the  July  number  of  this  Mag- 
azine: 

In  1863,  Mr.  W.  H.  Sumner,  by  invitation  of 
Lady  Abingdon,  lunched  at  Wytham,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  four  miles  from  Oxford. 
Lord  Abingdon's  first  wife  was  a  daughter  of 
General  Gage,  and  cousin  to  Mrs.  Sumner.  While 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  host,  Mr.  Sumner  was 
examining  the  family  portraits  that  hung  upon 
the  walls,  and  was  much  struck  by  one  that  ex- 
tremely resembled  the  Revolutionary  patriot  Sam- 
uel Adams.  When  his  lordship  appeared,  Mr. 
Sumner  remarked  that  it  seemed  strange  to  see 
in  his  house  a  picture  so  like  one  of  the  so^ie- 
nominated  Revolutionary  patriots  proscribed  by 
his  father. 

**Why,"  answered  Lord  A.,  "singular  as  it 
may  seem,  that  is  the  portrait  of  General  Gage, 
the  very  man  who  proscribed  him." 

It  is  quite  possible,  with  this  clew,  to  trace  a 
resemblance  even  in  the  ordinary  wood-cuts  of 
the  two  men,  so  unlike  in  temperament,  disposi- 
tion, and  circumstances— a  curious  problem  for 
the  phrenologist  and  physiognomist 


Com GuuoNO  the  Centennial,  this  is  not  bad : 

At  a  colored  church  in  Greencastle,  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  few  days  ago,  a  colored  woman  brought 
up  an  ebony  youngster  for  baptism. 

**  What  is  the  chUd'a  name!"  asked  the  min- 
ister. 

**  Thomas  Centennial  Middleton,"  said  the 
mother. 

This  being  apparently  too  lengthy  for  the  min- 
ister, he  concluded  to  abbreviate  it,  which  he  did 
in  this  wise :  '*  Thomas  &  Middl^on,  I  baptize 
you,"  etc 

Tn  recent  death  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Longyear,  judge 
of  the  United  Sutes  District  Court  for  the  East- 
em  District  of  Michigan,  recalls  an  incident  which 
occurred  during  the  session  of  the  National  Repub- 
lican Convention,  held  at  Crosby's  Opera-house, 
Chicago,  May,  1 868.  When  the  time  came  for  se- 
lecting the  committee  on  credentials,  the  secretary 
was  instructed  to  call  the  names  of  the  States  in 
alphabetical  order,  that  each  State  nji^t  name  a 
ddegate  to  act  on  the  committee.  When  Mary- 
land  was  called,  Mr.  Creswell  gave  the  name  of  J. 
W.  Longnecker.  The  secretary,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom, repeated  the  name  in  a  stentorian  voice,  and 
in  this  instance  placed  a  marked  emphasis  on 
the  first  two  syllables.  The  Convention  was  not 
slow  **  to  see  the  point,"  and  a  perceptible  titter 
ran  through  the  house.    Michigan  was  next  call- 
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ed.  General  Cutcheon  arose  and  pronounced  the 
name  of  John  W.  Longyear,  which  the  secretary 
attempted  to  repeat  by  roaring  into  the  ears  of  the 
Convention,  **  John  W.  Long-^are,"  at  which  the 
entire  audience  burst  into  a  loud,  full,  and  almost 
uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter,  in  which  the  judge 
heartily  joined.  As  soon  as  the  first  paroxysm 
of  mirth  had  subsided,  the  delegate  arose,  and 
addressing  the  president,  said,  **  You  will  please 
instruct  the  secretary  to  insert  a  y  before  the  e," 
and  sat  down,  while  renewed  peals  of  merriment 
filled  the  house. 

A  SHARP  •  LOOKiNO  country  chap  went  into  a 
drug  store  one  day  fai  pursuit  of  an  article  the 
name  of  which  he  had  forgotten,  but  felt  sure 
that  he  could  pick  it  out  from  the  chemicals  ex- 
posed in  jars  upon  the  shelves.  Glancing  his 
eyes  along  one  row  of  bottles  after  another,  they 
rested  at  length  upon  a  jar  containing  red  precipi- 
tate, known  in  pharmacopoBian  nomenclature  as 
hydrargyri  oxidum  rubrum,  but  which  was  abbre- 
viated upon  the  label  so  as  to  read  **  hyd.  ox.  rub.*' 
Scrutinizing  the  drug  for  a  moment,  and  then  di- 
recting bis  attention  to  the  label,  he  read  aloud, 
"Hyd.  ox.  rub. — rub  ox  hide,"  and  exclaimed, 
triumphantly,  "  That  Is  the  thing,  sure.  I  want 
it  to  rub  on  my  oxen,  to  kill  the  Uce." 

STANDiifo  one  day  upon  a  street  comer  in  a 
Western  city,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  a 
passing  funeral  procession.  The  deceased,  judg- 
inff  from  the  long  line  of  carriages  and  the  multi- 
tude of  Irish  following  the  hearse,  must  have  been 
"  a  fotne  ould  Irish  gintleman,"  and  having  a  curi- 
osity to  know  on  whose  account  this  great  parade 
was  being  made,  I  asked  of  an  Irishman  standing 
near,  "  Who  is  dead  ?" 

"Indade,  Sur,"  he  replied,  "I  dun  know;  but 
whoever  he  be,  be  jabers  and  he  may  well  be 
proud  of  his  funeral*' 

Tom  Howabd  kept  a  gun  shop  in  the  town  of 
Riverside.  Tom  was  a  first-class  workman,  but 
distressingly  dilatory  in  the  dispatch  of  business. 
He  would  meet  his  patrons  with  a  positive  prom- 
ise, which  he  would  renew  month  after  month, 
until  at  length  his  shop  became  an  armory  of  un- 
finished rifles  and  fowling-pieces.  One  day  his 
neighbor  Smith,  who  had  suffered  repeatedly  by 
Tom's  habit  of  procrastination,  entered  his  shop. 
**  Tom,"  said  he,  '*  I  want  you  to  make  a  gun  for 
my  little  boy — a  small,  welUfinished  piece,  and  as 
light  in  the  barrel  as  will  be  consistent  with 
safety." 

**  Oh  yes,"  said  Tom.  *<  I  wiU  make  it  unmedi- 
ately.  You  shall  have  it  at  once.  But,  by-the- 
way,  how  old  is  the  boy  ?" 

"  Well,  as  to  that,"  replied  Smith,  "the  boy  is 
uot  bom  jet^  but  I  tltougbt  I  had  better  get  the 
gun  under  way." 

H.  Q.  (not  Horace  Greeley),  a  noted  Michigan 
auctioneer,  who  waj  for  a  long  time  "  going,  go- 
in  p,"  and  who  has  at  last  '*  gone,"  upon  one  oc- 
oasion  looked  down  from  his  sUnd  upon  a  great 
crowd  of  hangers-on,  who  had  been  attract^  to 
the  sale  more  to  hear  the  fun  than  to  purchase 
goods.  The  auctioneer,  finding  no  disposition  to 
raise  the  bid  on  an  artiele  which  he  was  crying 
**  dog  chtap/'  fiiHliJetilj  paiuc'd^  :iJi'd  wUh  ati  ex* 
presaion  of  contempt  whicb  it  would  be  impofial- 


ble  to  put  upon  paper,  he  exclaimed,  **  Gentle- 
men, it  is  codceded  by  all  that  I  am  the  meanest 
cuss  in  the  whole  country,  but  I  am  happy  to  m- 
form  you  that  /  fsel  par/edfy  ai  homm  m  thk 
arowd,*^ 

Air  eccentric  poet  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  wdl 
known  to  the  last  generation  as  Matt  Ward,  was 
the  author  of  the  following  epitaph  oo  a  dog 
named  "Spring:" 

On  bmte  and  monarch  death  alike  will  call ; 
Dogs  have  their  day,  and  Spring  hath  had  hJs  falL 
Docton  by  barkiu);.  lawyers  biting,  thrive: 
Spring  could  do  both— both  coald  not  make  him  Sva. 

From  human  pappi»  he  had  filfts  apart: 
They  heartleae  aonla,  but  be  a  aonllcea  heart; 
They,  doomed  to  fntare  life,  meet  death  with  feai^ 
But  he,  more  happy,  aleepa  forever  hertu 

A  WELL-DOPOSKD  gentleman  at  Bloomfield,  New 
Jersey,  sends  the  following : 

A  few  months  ago  the  janitor  of  the  publie 
school  died.    The  school  building  being  closed 

'on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  Johnny  M spent 

the  time  playing  by  the  hke  near  his  house:  A 
few  days  since  his  mother  sent  him  to  school  aa 
usual,  but  Johnny  preferred  pUying  at  the  lake, 

where  he  met  his  father  at  work.     Mr.  M 

inquired  why  he  was  not  at  school  Johnny 
said  there  was  no  school,  and  when  preeeed  for  a 
reason,  replied,  triumphantly,  *'  That  man  is  dead 
again."  

TAumfo  of  babies  and  Eervania,  iliei*  %tm 
from  auld  Scotia  are  rath  c  r  neat : 

A  baby  was  out  with  the  nur^e,  who  walked  h 
up  and  down  the  garden. 

**  l8*t  a  laddie  or  a  htssio  ?''  said  the  ga4«imm. 

*' A  laddie,"  said  the  maid. 

"  Weel,"  says  he,  Tm  glad  o'  that,  far  thtf^m 
ower  mony  women  in  the  wofld." 

**HeGh,  moo,"  said  tbe  f^irl,  ''div  je  tiio  k«o 
there's  aye  maist  sawn  o'  tJn?  best  crap*" 

Thb  answers  of  servants  often  cariooaty  Ohis- 
trate  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  head  of  the 
household.  A  bright  maid-of-all-work,  aUudiog 
to  the  activity  and  parsimony  of  her  mistreas, 
said,  "  She's  vicious  upo*  the  wark,  but  di,  ahe'a 
vary  mysterious  o'  the  victualing." 

Eldib  BftAMK  and  his  worthy  wife  wera  ^m 
happy  parents  of  nine  children— girls  and  boys 
— and  a  riproarious  set  they  were.  Day  and  iii^ht 
they  made  things  lively  around  the  old  heartli- 
stone,  for  even  the  darkness  failed  CQtirely  to 
quell  their  turbulent  spirits,  for  by  the  time  the 
older  ones  had  quieted  down  to  sleep  the  joim- 
ger  scions  would  begin  to  stir.  But  at  the  table, 
while  the  blessing  was  being  asked,  abeolute  quiel 
ant!  Filtentlon  were  plrt'DUfiurily  insi  *i?d  si^m-^n, 

Happening  in  to  dinner  one  da^  (for  the  elder** 
hoHpiuUty  wiiB  as  large  as  hii  fajnilj  wai  numer-* 
ou»),  I  watched  with  interv«t  the  roArthahng  of 
these  frACtiou*  element*  alwiiit  the  tabic.  On* 
aft^f  another  was  ctifft'Ll,  cbiiit?d,  or  rebuked  by 
the  wDTlhr  dame,  while  ih€  vld€!r  sat  with  biaad* 
meekly  folded,  watching  i?ai^i?Th  for  the  flmt  ei|pa 
of  a  calm.  At  lynfc*h,  when  a  moiuffntafy  IwO 
settled  down  upnn  the  expectant  i^trrfe,  the  »atb 
er  g^avc  the  table  «  iiimart  rap  wtlh  bcr  knoilltlM, 
anl  (•hkHJtet],  "qdck,  qulck^  p&t  i«ir  !■  jmm 
lloie  •''  and  gnm  waa  a«i4 
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LIFE  AT  LONG  BRANCH. 

By  OUVE  LOOAN. 


ooBAM  AV^fixnt  Arm  aebival  or  svkmimo  tkain. 


LONG  BRANCH  is  like  the  lady's  foot  of 
Punch*9  shoe-maker — remarkably  long 
and  narreri  The  fashionable  watering-place 
reaches  from  Financier  Jay  Gonld's  cottage 
on  the  north  to  Presideqt  Grant's  cottage  on 
the  south,  a  distance  of  two  or  three  miles, 
and  somewhat  suggests  a  carpenter's  set 
scene  at  the  theatre;  it  is  painted  on  a 
straight  piece  of  canvas:  what  is  behind 
it,  the  audience  neither  knows  nor  cares. 
Those  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  look 
behind  the  scenes  at  Long  Branch — a  pro- 
portion of  the  great  public  which  bears 
about  the.  same  relation  to  the  mass  that 
the  actors,  pcene- shifters,  and  other  em- 
ploy^ of  a  theatre  do  to  the  public  in  the 
auditorium — are  aware  that  there  is  a  little 
New  Jersey  village  back  there,  with  some 


pretty  farms  and  parks,  a  race-track,  and 
a  few  such  trifles.  But  the  crowds  which 
come  ^d  .go  in  the  66ason,on  pleasure  bent, 
do  not  for  the  most  part  take  cognizance 
of  any  thing  but  the  gay  scene  along  the 
shore,  with  its  straggling  hotels  and  abun- 
dance of  piazza  looking  ever  out  to  sea. 
The  popular  drive  is  along  the  beach  road 
called  Ocean  Avenue,  which  is  the  main  ar- 
tery, the  Broadway,  the  Boulevard,  of  the 
"  summer  capital." '  It  has  been  a  newspa- 
per fashion  lately  to  call  Long  Branch  the 
American  Brighton,  but  a  Brighton  it  cer- 
tainly js  not,  and  will  never  be  until  the 
bam-like  frame  buildings  which  serve  it  as 
hotels  are  pulled  down  and  others  are  erect- 
ed of  a  material  more  solid,  substantial,  and 
imposing.     It  is  these  sprawling  wooden 
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structures  which  give  to  Long  Branch  that 
cheap  and  tawdry  air,  that  gingerbread 
appearance,  at  which  solid  old  Newport 
and  substantial  Saratoga  sniff  wi^  scorn. 
If  there  is  any  lover  of  Long  Branch  who 
does  not  accept  the  theatrical  scene-paint- 
er illustration  afi  befitting,  he  has  the  alter- 
native of  confessing  that  the  place  is  very 
suggestive'  of  a  circus.  .  When  the  dinner 
train  arrives  from  town — ^the  last  of  the  day 
— just  at  that  delicious  hazy  hour  of  mid- 
summer eve  when  the  sun  is  gone  but  the 
dusk  not  fairly  come,  and  Ocean  Avenue  is 
lively  with  fast-flying  horses,  driven  by  men 
in  livery — sometimes  as  gaudy  as  those  of 
the  equine  dramatic  tent — conveying  loads 
of  human  freight  to  places  of  residence,  cot- 
tage, hotel,  or  boarding-house ;  when  mttn- 
berless  flags  in  brightest  red,  white,  ,and 
blue  flutter  from  liberty-poles  on  lawns  and 
hotel-tops;  when  brass-bands  blare  on  the 
grassy  lawns,  and  here  and  there  side-show- • 
like  tents  for  the  sale  of  pop  and  ginger- 
bread, or  practice  with  air-guns  at  striped 
targets,  flap  their  canvas  sides  in  the  breeze 
frt)m  the  swashing  sea — indeed,  the  whole 
thing  is  irresistibly  suggestive  of  sawdust 
and  a  ring,  and  one  looks  about  instinctive- 
ly for  the  red-lipped  clown,  and  listens  for 
the  meny  "Houp  la!"  of  the  riders.  The 
bands  and  the  flags  and  the  fast -flying 
horses  are  no  doubt  intended  by  the  inn- 
keepers, who  principally  plan  and  shape 
the  manners  and  customs  here,  to  awaken 
*a  mad  feeling  of  hilarity  in  the  bosom  of 
the  arriving  guest;  but  they  are  destruc- 
tive to  the  sentiment  of  quiet  and  elegant 
repose  which  should  no  doubt  inspire  the 
existence  of  an  altogether  high-toned  sum- 
mer resort. 

Long  Branch  is  8ui  generis  ;  and  it  is  per- 
haps better  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
American  institutions  than  any  other  of 
5ur  watering-plafses.  It  is  more  republican 
than  either  Nevport  or  Coney  Island,  be- 
cause within  its  bounds  the  extremes  of  our 
life  meet  more  freely.  It  is  not  so  aristo- 
cratic as  Newport,  yet  the  President  of  the 
United  States  lives  there,  and  so  do  many 
other  prominent  examples  of  our  political, 
literary,  artistic,  commercial,  and  social  life. 
It  is  not  so  democratic  as  Coney  Island,  yet 
the  poorer  and  more  ignorant  classes  are 
largely  represented  throughout  the  season. 
On  hot  Sundays  there  come  to  Long  Branch 
great  throngs  of  cheap  excursionists,  small 
tradesmen  and  artisans  with  their  families, 
with  a  sprinkling  of  roughs  and  sharpers — 
just  such  throngs  as  also  go  to  Coney  Island 
on  the  same  day.  l!iOng  Branth  h^  equal 
attractions  for  rich  and  poor.  It  is  quite 
astonishing  with  what  ease  the  millionaire 
can  get  rid  of  dollars  there^  and  it  is  almost 
equally  astonishing  what  cheap  and  com- 
fortable quarters  are  at  the  conmiand  of 
<>^«  humblest  purses.    The  same  magnifi- 


I  cent  sea  view  which  is  put  so  heavily  in 
the  bill  of  the  lodger  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  big  hotels  can  be  enjoyed  by  the  poorer 
lodger  near  the  roof  of  the  <;heaper  houses 
at  a  comparatively  insignificant  cost.  If 
there  are  great  taverns  where  one  pays  fonr 
or  five  dollars  a  day,  with  huge  extras  for 
special  rooms  and  luxuries,  there  are  also 
cheap  hotels  and  even  German  Oasthau^em 
where  poorer  folk  can  live.  If  there  are  el- 
egant cottages*for  Presidents  and  merchant 
princes  and  railway  kings,  there*  are  also 
abundant  boarding-houses  for  people  who 
count  their  pennies  carefully  before  spend- 
ing them.  Some  of  the  most  cmshtng  dan- 
dies who  loaf  in  the  parlor  door  at  the 
fashionable  hotels  when  the  Saturday  night 
**  hop"  is  on,  faultless  in  attire  and  killingly 
eyeglassed  and  mustached,  might  be  traced 
to  humble  abodes  in  the  back  region  be- 
hind the  theatrical  scene  when  they  saun- 
ter homeward  in  the  hour  approaching  mid- 
night. They  sometimes  condescend  to  Join 
the  dancers  on  the  floor,  and  they  bathe  at 
the  fashionable  hour  with'  great  assiduity, 
but  where  they  eat  and  sleep  can  only  be 
conjectured.  They  are  Just  as  well-bred^ 
well-mannered,  and  well-appearing  gentle- 
men as  any  at  Long  Branch,  and  are  Just 
as  well  received  by  what  is  there  called  so- 
ciety. 

Long  Branch  further  illustrates  a  side  of 
American  character  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
direct  result  of  business  energy,  enterprise, 
shrewdness,  and  **  push*"  It  did  not  grow 
np  slowly,  year  by  year,  an  onteome  of  the 
natural  fitness  of  things,  as  Brighton  did, 
and  as  Dieppe  and  Trouville  did — nay,  as 
Newport  and  Saratoga  did.  As  things  go  in 
this  country,  Newport  and  Saratoga  are  old. 
They  figured  in  the  Revolutionary  period, 
and  were  even  known  as  watering-places 
as  far  back  as  1600 — further,  perhaps.  Bnt 
Long  Branch  is  as  striking  an  example  of 
rapid  growth  in  its  way  as  Chicago  itself 
is.  Twenty  years  ago  it  had  no  fashionable 
existence,  which  is  only  saying  it  had  no 
existence  at  alL  There  was  nothing  there 
but  a  lonely  stretch  of  sandy  shore,  against 
which  the  surf  beat  unhonored  and  unsung. 
If  the  slow-going  villager  back  under  the 
trees  there,  a  mile  frx)m  the  beach,  had  been 
told  that  Long  Branch  was  the  future  great 
marine  suburb  of  the  great  metropolis,  he 
would  no  doubt  have  snuled  incredulous. 
And  even  now  one  seeks  in  vain  for  the  rea- 
son why  this  particular  spot  was  chosen  for 
this  purpose,  until  his  seeking  brings  him 
to  the  simple  truth  that  certain  specalatofs 
willed  it  so,  and  set  about  mskking  their 
scheme  a  reality  by  those  methods  which 
are  so  well  known  to  the  builders  of  paper 
cities  in  this  country.  They  willed  that  the 
tide  of  New  York's  summer-resort  seekers 
should  pass  by  the  charming  Highlands  of 
the  Navesink,  which  now  bl^  dully  at  the 
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long  whissing  trains  flitting  past  them 
five  or  six  times  a  day,  loaded  down  with 
merry  throngs  all  the  summer  through. 
Along  the  road  from  Sandy  Hook  to  Long 
Branch  lie  beautiful  little  villages  which 
have  th^ir  yearly  throng  of  summer  pa- 
tronsy  but  they  are  not  'Hhe  Branch/' 
and  their  strongest  recommendation  as 
watering-places  is  that  they  are  within 
easy  driving  distance  of  the  summer  cap- 
ital.   The  glory  and  gain  of  transform- 
ing Long  Branch  from  a  deserted  stretch 
of  New  Jersey  coast  into  the  sea-side  city 
of  to-day,  and  of  familiarizing  its  name 
to  the  popular  ear  to  such  an  extent  that 
Chicago  itself  is  not  more  celebrated, 
undoubtedly  rest  with  a  few  capitalists, 
who  bought  farms  in  Monmouth  County 
for  thirty  or  forty  dollars  an  acre,  and 
set  about  turning  their  corn  fields  into 
villa  plots.     Easy  enough  to  do  this 
much  on  paper,  but  to  make  the  public 
buy  the  plots  was   something  calling 
for  ability  and  energy  of  the  first  order. 
A  scheme  of  advertising  was  adopted, 
brave,  expensive,  and  perilous,  by  which 
the  place  was  persistently  brought  be- 
fore the  public  attention  summer  after 
summer.    The  ubiquitous  correspondent 
of  the  daily  press  was  sent  down  to  re- 
port.    It  was  not  a  very  fascinating  spot 
in  those  early  days,  but  the  reporter  who 
can  not  write  an  attractive  letter  merely 
because  there  is  nothing  attractive  to 
write  a1)out  has  mistaken  his  vocation. 
A  vivid  imagination,  a  touch  of  Thack- 
eray's wit  and  Dickens's  inventive  gen- 
ius, are  much  more  valuable  in  a  water- 
ing-place correspondent  than  the  mere 
photographic    faculty    of   reproducing 
facts.    To  '^call  a  spade  a  spade''  is  fatal 
to  the  charm  of  letters  from  the  sea-side, 
especially  if  the  place  be  dull  and  unin- 
teresting.    There  were  as  charming  let- 
ters written  from  Long  Branch  when  it 
was  dull  and  uninviting  as  now  when  it 
is  animated  and  attractive  in  the  season. 
By  one  device  and  another,  legitimate 
and  illegitimate,  by  building  a  new  rail- 
road, by  improvements  of  various  sorts, 
and  divers  plans  for  attracting  public  at- 
tention to  their  pet  and  pride,  the  capi- 
talists forced  the  growth  of  the  place  in 
public  appreciation,  and  achieved  a  ver- 
itable  coup  d^4tat  when   they   induced 
President  Grant  to  go  and  live  there  in 
the  summer.     Long  Branch  became  the 
summer   capital,  and  its   fortune  was 
made.    The  villa  plots  sold  like  the  pro- 
verbial hot   cakes.     The  hotels  built 
huge  additions  to  themselves,  and  all 
the    world   rushed   to   sleep   in   them. 
Those  who  had  money  in  their  pockets 
found  it  burning  most  uncomfortably 
there  until  they  had  bought  a  villa  plot, 
or  a  corner  of  a  farm,  or  an  old  house 
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that  could  be  turned  into  a  Bummer  seat. 
Many  outsiders  made  large  sums  by  buying 
this  week  to  sell  the  next  at  an  enormous 
advance.  Lots  that  one  summer  sold  for 
$500  were  held  the  following  summer  at 
$5000.  Every  body  was  elated,  excited; 
there  was  Champa^e  in  the  air;  and  life 
vras  gay  and  fascinating  to  residents  as  to 
the  going  and  coming  crowd.  The  summer 
capi  tal  was  a  success.  ' 

There  have  been  unfavorable  comments 
made  upon  the  President's  course  in  accept- 
ing his  handsome  cottage  by  the  sea,  and 
for  living  in  it  a  portion  of  his  time  in  sum- 
mer ;  but  the  American  public  must  always 
have  soiPething  it  can  scold  its  Presidents 
for,  and^^^o  not  suppose  General  Grant 
slept  leg  ^^dly,  lulled  by  the  murmur  of 
the  waS^ttpon  the  beach,  because  of  his 
critics.     Probably  Presidents  get  used  to 


between  Wa^bington  and  Long  Br&nch. 
And  although  as^e-gni^ders  uo  doii^yt  follow- 
ed even  JeJifersoii  to  bin  sky -perched  retreat, 
it  need  hardly  bt5  s^id  that  Le  was^  while 
there,  far  lem  capable  af  att^udln^  to  the 
busines(<i  iif  the  government  thttu  Grant  is 
in  his  8i*a-sitlo  homo*  It  is  a  lovely  home ; 
and  wht^ti  the  Prt^aidijtit  Bits  on  bts  back 
piazza  of  a  Bumiuer  ^veiiiug  to  amoke  bi» 
after-diijiier  eigar,  with  hia  gentle  :iud  atm- 
able  wife  and  hia  comely  eblLdreu  ^boat 
him,  it  is  a  sight  which  no  lover  of  bin  conti* 
try  need  feel  uoeasy  at  seeing.  At  such  a 
time,  doors  and  windows  all  wide  open,  and 
the  interior  funiisbing  glimpses  of  a  com^ 
fortable  but  unt  showy  hoDie^  with  pietnrei 
and  bookie  about  and  laaipg  bund ng^ perhaps 
a  group  of  carriages  will  come  rolling  *l*>wii 
the  road  froiij  the  hotel  regiiui,  and  a  crxrwd 
of  frieufU  juid  fellow -ciUzens,  with  a  band 
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being  scolded.  From  Washington's  time  to 
the  present,  theyhave  all  had  a  goodly  share 
of  the  thing.  The  city  of  Washington  is 
not  the  healthiest  or  pleasantest  of  abodes 
during  the  fierce  heats  of  July  and  August, 
and  others  than  our  present  Chief  Magistrate 
have  avoided  it  as  much  as  duty  would  al- 
low. Thomas  Jefferson  spent  some  months 
of  each  year  at  his  remote  home  of  Monticel- 
lo,  on  top  of  a  woody  Virginian  hill,  while  he 
was  occupying  the  Presidential  office ;  and 
Monticello  in  his  day  was  further  from  Wash- 
ington than  Long  Branch  is  in  this  Centen- 
nial year.  TJie  rumbling  old  gig  in  which 
Jefferson  trundled  to  and  fro  between  Wash- 
ington and  Charlottesville  did  not  accopa- 
plish  its  journey  of  a  hi}ndred  and  odd  miles 
in  as  little  time  as  the  palace-car  now  takes 
to  pass  over  the  two  hundred  and  odd  miles 


of  music,  will  invade  the  lawn.  Then  the 
dulcet  strains  of  a  sen^nade  will  rise  on  tb** 
evening  alr^  and  the  family  gn>up  will  «t 
listenings  to  break  into  a  little  ripple  of  ap* 
plause  now  and  then,  and  Mrs.  Grant,  lean- 
ing over  the  piazza  railing,  will  chat  f^ 
miliarly  with  whomsoi*ver  cbani^es  to  1*e 
standing  neafj  and  press  hi*T  viHitoiB  to  come 
in.  **Dt>  come  in,''  I  one*  ht*iird  hi  r  *^;iy  on 
such  an  occasion  ;  *^  we  can  give  ytui  :i  c rank- 
er at  least  in  our  little  cot,"  Simple*  iin* 
pretentions^  and  kindly,  a  scene  like  this  I* 
worthy  U>  live  in  th^  tfconls  of  our  repab- 
lican  land,  a  typi?  of  its  best  s^iirit. 

In  thf*  vicinity  of  Pi^sidt'iit  Grtuit's  EcnoA 
are  the  eottages  of  a  uumlM'r  of  pei>ple  mar^ 
or  less  known  to  fame.  C*in*;piciiou*  aui«i'ni 
these  are  several  members  of  the  t]tc»ttMi 
profession — a  class  of  ji^ople  nsujfilly  olfttK 
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Dish,  and  avoiding  familiarity  with  the  world 
outside  its  own  ranks.  The  time  has  gone 
by  when  the  members  of  this  profession  were 
classed  with  the  Ishmaelites  and  Bohemians 
of  society,  and  those  who  have  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  penetrate  to  the  friendly  ac- 
quaintanceship of  the  actors  in  their  homes 
at  Long  Branch  have  found  thfe  domestic 
altar  as  charmingly  surrounded  as  in  any 
homes  in  the  land.  The  cottages  and  ho- 
tels at  Long  Branch  are  built  very  much 
alike  in  essential  details — that  is  to  say,  as 
much  like  *'  all  out-doors"  as  possible — with 
abundance  of  piazza  stretching  on  every 
side,  and  often  on  every  story ;  with  large 
windows,  wide  halls,  and  airy  rooms.  The 
cottages  occupied  by  the  dramatic  fraterni- 
ty present  no  features  differing  from  others, 
unless  it  be  a  superiority  in  the  matter  of 
interior  adornment. 
Their  luxury  in  this 
respect  is,  indeed,  in 
several  cases  very 
striking,  the  reason 
for  it  being  partly, 
perhaps,  that  the 
players  have  no 
town  homes,  as  a 
rule,  their  winters 
being  mostly  passed 
in  traveling,  and 
dwelling  in  hotels. 
So  their  summer 
homes,  to  which 
they  hie  for  rest  as 
soon  as  their  ''sea- 
son'' of  active  labor 
is  over,  become  in  a 
peculiar  sense  dear 
to  them.  One  of 
the  most  conspic- 
uous ezampies  of 
the  luxury  of  these 
homes  is  furnished 
in  the  cottage  own- 
ed and  occupied 
by  Maggie  Mitchell, 
"The Cricket."  She 

owns  a  number  of  cottages  and  farms  at 
Long  Branch ;  the  one  in  which  she  dwells 
was  built  by  Edwin  Booth,  and  in  its  large 
parlor  he  was  married.  It  is  profusely  orna- 
mented within  with  paintings,  statuary,  oh- 
jet0  ^art,  rare  and  costly  volumes,  and  espe- 
cially with  quaint  and  beautiful  articles  of 
Japane^  manufacture.  Among  her  books  is 
one  of  the  three  copies  of  Boydell's  1793  edi- 
tion of  Shakspeare — a  huge  volume  contain- 
ing a  hundred  steel  plates,  and  valued  at  sev- 
eral hundred  dollars.  A  striking  picture  of 
an  English  village,  with  a  crowded  mass  of 
picturesque  houses,  an  ivy-hung  church,  an 
antique  bridge,  and  a  crumbling  castle,  is 
Knaresborough,  in  Yorkshire,  where  the  act- 
ress's mother  was  bom.  All  the  evidences 
of  an  affectionate  domestic  spirit  are  abun- 


dant in  this  little  artist's  abode;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  other  homes  of  the  player 
folk  at  Long  Branch.  Children  make  merry 
in  their  roomy  halls;  gray-haired  parents 
sit  at  the  hospitable  board ;  the  house-dog 
barks  and  the  chickens  cluck  and  the  cattle 
low  about  these  homes  as  about  the  homes 
of  other  good  and  gentle  people.  For  the 
most  part  they  are  somewhat  remote  from 
the  gay  scene  which  looks  on  the  sea,  where 
Pleasure  holds  her  court  in  hotel  parlors,  on 
the  lawns  where  the  brass-bands  blare,  and 
up  and  down  the  drive.  The  players  rather 
favor  a  quieter  mode  of  life  in  summer  than 
that  which  is  popular  with  the  majority  of 
visitors  to  Long  Branch.  They  like  to  be 
near  it,  but  they  are  seldom  of  it.  Their 
time  is  passed  in  home  hospita/iHes,  in  the 
entertainment  of  their  friends,  in  reading 
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the  long  summer  hours  away  on  their  piaz- 
zas or  lolling  in  tree-swung  hammocks,  and 
in  driving  about  the  country  in  cozy  family 
carriages,  rather  than  in  the  feverish  atmos- 
phere of  fashionable  ball-rooms,  the  daily 
gambol  in  the  surf,  or  the  exciting  delights 
of  the  gaming  table. 

A  flavor  of  Baden-Baden,  as  it  was  in  the 
days  before  gambling  was  prohibited,  is  fhr- 
nished  at  Long  Branch  by  Chamberlin's 
club-house,  an  elegant "  cottage" — for  every 
building  is  a  cottage  here,  unless  it  is  a  ho« 
tel — situated  within  a  stone's-throw  of  the 
West  End  Hptel,  and  within  sight  of  the 
President's  home.  (The  "West  End"  at 
Long  Branch,  it  may  be  explained  in  pass- 
ing, is,  in  fact,  the  south  end,  and  the  **  East 
End"  is  the  north  end,  so  complacently  does 
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fashion  igDOie  poiDts 

of  thti  cfimpafta  in  lis 
iiouieucluture.)  In  the 
chib- house  therw   are 
tallies     for     roulutte^ 
roufft  ti  iioir,  and  otlier 
ganii^a  of  cbauce,  and 
I   mn  told  thti   eceue 
lat«    ut    111^111^    when 
tbt^  placti  JM  llironged 
with  Wull  Street  mea 
and  other  Aktllfnl  skir« 
uiishers  with  tlu^  god* 
de8«  of  luck»  is  a  very 
brilliant  one  ;  but  nn- 
bke  the  gnniiiijj[  mions 
of  Hadijin^liutltini  the 
gentler    nax    do     not 
mingle  in  the  Bcen*f  al 
Chaniljerliu*a.     Thinse 
ladies  who  wish  to  m- 
dnlgi*  their  iiaH«ioii  for 
wiooing  or  hming  at 
hazard  ean  do  bo  on  Alnittefl  days  nt  Mon- 
inoutb   Park — a  meing  gromid  a   fthott 
drive  baek  in  the  conntryi  when^  tht>  **  Jisr- 
soy  Derhv*^  holds  its  '*  meetings."     The«e 
races  are  really  nnrler  the  same  mtinugv* 
rnent  as  the  gaming  tables  on  the  ^hore, 
and  there  is  here  also  a  *'  club-hotise/*  to 
wliieh  only  mendiers  of  the  Jer»ey  J«H*k«'y 
VhiU   nro   admitted,  with  their  friends. 
Fashion   is  i\   queer  nioralitsl ;   and    tbe 
ftiame  people  who  wotdd  he  horrified  at 
the    thought  of  joining   the    throng;   in 
Cliamherlin'f*  eluh-hoiiHc>  to  toy  with  ita 
tiger,  go  without  a  (jiialni  to  the  rticea  at 
Monmouth  Park,  and  liet  their  nioti«y  on 
the  running  of  horses  instead  of  on  tht 
tTiniing  of  a  card.     It  is  true  ttiat  a  lafne 
proportion  of  those  who  go  to  the  ra««i 
go    as   lovers   of  boi*setlesli,   and    nvrer 
gandile  there;  but  it  i$  efjually  tnie  tliat 
bt^ttiiig  ia  freely  and  openly  iiidnlgwi  in 
by  many  ladies  as  well   as  geutJemen« 
wbo    have    been    taught    to   look    upon 
giimhliug    as   a   terrible  Tice.      Nor  do 
hey  €f>ntiije  themselves  to  betting  ancli 
tritles  ii«  gloveH  and  bafthon»,  btit  boldly 
join  in  the  tieket  buying  of  the  **  pooln^^ 
to  win  or  lose  buudreds  of  dollujr^.     Tbe 
system  of  **  mutual"  |>md«,  invented   by 
tbe  sjiortiug  men  rif  Paris  in  contiection 
with  the  races  at  Longe bumps  and  Cban- 
tilly,  has  been  intrtwiuced  at  the  Ixing 
llraTieh  race-traek  within  a  year  or  two^ 
and  by  it.  the  nnmlwr  of  bettof*  has  been 
incrensed  a  bnndredfold  ;  for  this  Ayateni 
pernuts  one  to  stake  as  small  a  siini  as 
tive  ilollars  on  a  raee,  with  a  chalice  nC 
winidng  something  handsonio.     6eiiemt> 
I y,  when  they  win^tbey  win  but  a  trifle — 
a  dollar  or  two  or  tbrt?e— and  genermlty 
they  lose ;  but  oecasionally  it  boa  bai%> 
pened,  when  a  horse  that  almost  nobody 
trusted  in  has  miraoulouaiy  won  thm  t«<m^ 
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that  the  inyestor  of  a  five-dollar  bill  in  a 
'^  mutuaP'  pool  has  won  two  or  three  hun- 
dred dollars.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  temp- 
tation these  possible  prizes  ofier,  and  how 
enormonsly  this  system  must  increase  the 
nnmber  of  bettors. 

As  a  spectacle  of  our  democratic  American 
tricks  and  manners,  a  visit  to  Monmouth 
Park  on  a  race-day  is,  no  doubt,  instructive 
to  the  foreigner  who  visits  Long  Branch, 
It  is  not  so  gay  a  scene,  either  on  the  road 
or  at  the  track,  as  that  which  one  views 
who  goes  to  the  English  Derby  at  Epsom, 
where  the  road  is  thronged  with  thousands 
and  thousands  of  equipages  of  every  con- 
ceivable variety,  and  the  grounds  are  crowd- 
ed with  people,  among  whom  negro  min- 
strels bang  their  tambourines,  and  jugglers 
juggle,  and-gymnasts  tumble,  and  fortune- 
tellers and  thimble-riggers  drive  their  trade. 
But  it  must  be  a  novelty  to  an  Englishman 


in  grain  or  real  estate.  There  are  on  the 
grounds  no  sports,  shows,  or  incidental  di- 
versions ;  no  loud  talking,  no  quarreling ; 
very  little  tipsiness;  and  there  are  long 
years,  eteri^ities,  of  inane  dullness  between 
the  "heats,"  in  which  one  is  nearly  con- 
sumed with  ennui.  All  this  is  characteris- 
tically American. 

The  season  of  Long  Branch  is  supposed 
to  open  about  the  15th  of  June,  and  to  close 
about  the  15th  of  September — at  least  this 
is  the  period  fixed  by  the  hotel-keepers, 
who  would,  however,  willingly  extend  it. 
But  the  fact  is,  the  weather  regulates  the 
matter,  and  it  has  happened  that  Long 
Branch  has  been  less  full  in  the  middle  of 
July  than  it  was  at  a  far  earlier  period  in 
the  Slimmer.  A  cold  wind  may  come  blow- 
ing out  of  the  sea  in  the  midst  of  a  "heated 
term,"  and  send  the  crowd  of  pleasure-seek- 
ers skurrying  away  to  their  homes  inland 
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to  see  elegantly  dressed  ladies  complacently 
trundling  to  the  races  in  a  common  hotel 
omnibus — fare,  twenty-five  cents.  There  are 
many  fine  turn-outs  on  the  road,  to  be  sure, 
but  a  man  worth  a  million  is  capable,  at 
Long  Branch,  of  bundling  his  wife  and 
daughters  into  the  omnibus  at  his  hotel 
door,  in  case  of  no  other  conveyance  con- 
veniently ofiering,  and  it  is  not  considered 
A  matter  for  special  remark.  •  It  is  notice- 
able, too,  that  the  American  generally  goes 
to  the  races  in  a  grave  and  sedate  manner 
— he  might  be  going  to  a  Methodist  camp- 
meeting  BO  far  as  hilarity  indicates  his  des- 
tination. There  is  none  of  that  wUd  chaff- 
ing and  outlandish  prankishness  which 
make  the  road  to  the  Epsom  Derby  one 
oontinnous  raree-show.  On  the  ground  he 
walks  about  decorously  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets;  he  buys  at  the  pools  with  the 
•erionfl  air  of  a  man  investing  his  money 


like  so  many  flies,  while  those  who  remain 
huddle  together  in  their  bedrooms,  or  sit 
about  in  the  least  airy  comers  of  parlor  and 
hall,  wrapped  in  warm  shawls.  The  long 
cool  piazzas  which  furnish  such  a  delightful 
lounge  when  Sol  smites  saucily  at  noonday, 
or  on  a  warm  moon-lit  night,  are  then  de- 
serted. In  the  ocean  gale  the  frame  hotels 
quiver  and  rattle  and  shed  clapboards  in 
the  most  surprising  way,  and  whispers  of 
doubt  and  fear  pass  fW)m  lip  to  Up  as  to  the 
likelihood  of  a  roof  being  sent  flying  inland 
or  of  windows  tunfbling  into  the  room.  A 
sudden  storm  came  up  one  day  last  summer 
which  played  queer  pranks  in  the  parlor  of 
the  Ocean  House.  This  parlor  is  used  for 
dancing,  and  its  carpet  isiiovered  over  with  \ 
a  linen  cloth ;  the  fnrtiiOire  is  cjf  willow ; 
and  though  the  servants  made  all  haste  to 
close  the  windows  and  Iksttn  the  blinds, 
the  wind  swept  in  under  the  dancing  cloth 
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and  blew  it  up  like  a  huge  bladder,  upon 
which  tables  and  chairs  rode  high  in  air, 
like  little  ships  upon  a  rolling  sea.  Chil- 
dren were  in  eestasies  of  delight  at  this  phe- 
nomenon, and  went  wading  out  upon  this 
airy  sea,  which  tumbled  them  about  shriek- 
ing with  laughter  and  excitement. 

Stormy  weather  by  the  sea-side  is  not 
without  its  charms  to  the  thoughtful  mind, 
however.  A  graud  storm  at  Long  Branch, 
if  one  is  not  too  timid  to  relish  the  novelty, 
is  a  glorious  experience ;  for  thus  one  may 
enjoy  one  of  the  most  thrilling  sensations 
of  an  ocean  voj'age  without  the  unpleasant 
accompaniment  of  seasickness  or  the  possi- 
bility of  shipwreck.  The  first  week  of  Au- 
gust, lB7df  was  characterized  by  a  prolonged 
Heries  of  storms,  which  vied  in  intensity 
with  those  of  winter.  The  great  waves 
roaned  and  pluuged  upon  the  beach,  a  gi- 
gantic wall  of  foam,  noisy  as  Niagara,  and 
the  sea  was  white  with  rage  as  far  out  as 
the  eye  could  see.  Bathing  was  put  a  stop 
to  completely  for  several  days,  and  the  hots 
on  the  sands  were  so  drenched  with  water 
that  they  were  hardly  dry  again  that  season, 
but  set  on6  to  sneezing  whenever  they  were 
ventured  into  for  disrobing  purposes.  Many 
of  them  were  washed  away ;  and  after  the 
storm  was  over,  the  shore  was  strewu  for 
miles  with  strange  objects,  d^btis  of  ship- 
wrecked craft,  great  piles  of  the  slimy  veg- 
etation of  tbe  sea,  dead  fish  and  animals. 
What  wild  tragedies  were  enacted  out  upon 
the  bosom  of  the  broad  ocean,  amidst  the 
warring  of  the  elements,  with  thunder  and 
lightning  more  terrific  than  that  which  took 
place  on  the  blasted  heath  where  Macbeth 
met  the  witches,  who  cbuld  tellf  But  it 
set  us  thinking  to  walk  on  the  bench  that 
Sunday  morning  after  the  long  storm,  and 
view  the  snapped  masts,  broken  spars,  bas- 
kets, boxes,  and  other  disjecta  viembra  of 
foundered  craft  —  among  them  a  defunct 
camel,  water-swollen  and  hideous. 

The  stormy  weather  furnished  grand  sea 
sights  for  those  who  staid  at  the  Branch; 


but  it  was  as  bad  as  an  epidemic  for  the 
hotel-keepers.  The  ^^season^'  took  a  dis- 
heartening nap  right  in  its  natural  noon- 
day, and  Ocean  Avenue  became  more  de- 
serted than  Wall  Street  after  three  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  bathing  arrangements  and  customs 
at  Long  Branch  could  hardly  be  worse,  in 
some  respects,  than  they  are.  In  this  regard 
particularly  we  need  to  go  to  school  to  the 
English  and  the  French  to  leam  some  val- 
uable lessons  from  each  nation.  Both  as 
concerns  the  comfort — ^not  to  say  luxury — 
of  the  bathers,  and  as  regards  the  safety  of 
their  lives,  the  beach  at  Long  Branch  needs 
thorough  reformation.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  life  is  often  lost  there,  for  it  seldom 
is ;  but  it  sometimes  is,  and  it  is  a  wild  ab- 
surdity that  this  should  ever  be.  When  we 
commit  ourselves  to  an  ocean  steamer  or  to 
a  railroad  train,  we  know  that  there  is  a 
certain  definite  danger  in  so  doing,  and  we 
deliberately  accept  the  risk  and  peril,  be- 
cause they  are  to  a  certain  extent  unavoid- 
able. Those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in 
ships  do  so  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  innu- 
merable lives  have  been  lost  at  sea,  and  pot 
their  trust  in  Providence;  but  those  who 
go  down  to  the  sea  to  bathe,  in  the  heart  of 
a  populous  conununity  whose  very  existence 
is  based  on  the  idea  that  people  shall  bathe 
in  the  sea,  ought  not  to  feel  that  there  is 
one  iota  more  danger  in  the  surf  than  in  a 
bath-tub  under  a  roof.  Yet  not  a  summer 
passes  but  a  life  or  two  is  lost  at  Long 
Branch,  which  need  not  have  been  lo*it  if 
the  precauiitMis  uhvaI  at  ETinn*emi  wuttiriug- 
places  wert'  isriR^tk'f:-!!  lie  re. 

At  the  opriiitiij;  t»t'  UiK  aumiiicr  seasnu  iim 
shore  in  fnutt  u Teach  hotel  at  Lnug  Braneb 
is  taken  po.ssrBHiiin  of  by  certaiu  tntm  0f 
serai -seafaring  iippfsimfi(:e,  who  prncfw^d  Ut 
set  up  on  thr  s;iinK  jusit  iindor  the  bliilT,  Town 
of  bathing  Imtn  of  wn  lifE bite*? tun*  ro  otm* 
temptible  tlmt  *.'Vt*n  rncb  Tom  ru*a  Tup^ 
would  ha vi^  tnrtitHl  up  tMr  uosisei  At  th«»«»— 
shanties,  of  t^^mtiie,  wt^atUer^browtiodbDardi^ 
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anpaiuted  and  often  even  unplaned,  rudely 
nailed  together,  sides  and  roof  of  the  same 
material,  as  incapable  of  keeping  oat  wind 
and  rain  as  so  many  paper  boxes.  The  same 
men  also  set  up  a  shanty  of  a. larger  sort, 
with  a  roof  that  is  water-tight,  which  they 
occupy  in  company  with  piles  of  faded 
woolen  garments  which  they  facetiously  de- 
nominate '*  bathing  dresses,"  and  which  they 
still  more  facetiously  let  to  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen throughout  the  summer  at  the  rate 
of  half  a  dollar  for  each  bath.  I  suppose 
these  men  do  not  really  look  upon  this  trans- 
action in  the  light  of  being  the  huge  joke  it 
is,  but  it  certainly  would  not  surprise  me  to 
learn  that  a  beginner  at  the  business  was 
tortured  with  mad  longings  to  rush  behind 
the  shanty  and  relieve  his  pent-up  risibles 
in  writhings  of  laughter  after  each  succes- 
sive letting  of  a  damp  woolen  shirt  and  trow- 
sers  tied  with  a  string  as  a  '*  bathing  dress" 
to  a  gentleman  in  the  ordinary  attire  of 
civilization.  •  Those  who  pass  any  consider- 
able time  at  the  Branch,  and  bathe  with  reg- 
ularity, of  course  provide  themselves  with 
bathing  suits  of  their  own ;  but  transient 
visitors  do  not  find  it  convenient  to  do  this ; 
and  how  greatly  in  demand  the  garments  of 
the  bath-keepers  arp,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  oft«n  furnished  damp  and 
clammy  to  the  new-comer,  having  had  no 
time  to  dry  since  their  last  tenant  paid  for 
their  occupancy.  If  the  Witeh  of  Endor  had 
presided  at  the  construction  of  these  mirac- 
ulous bathing  suits,  they  could  scarcely  be 


more  ugly  and  fantastic  than  they  are.'  That 
so  many  Americans  are  to  be  found  who  are 
willing  to  put  them  on,  and  walk  unflinch- 
ingly across  the  stretch  of  sand  between 
disrobing  hut  and  surf,  under  the  fire  of 
hundreds  of  glances  from  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  present,  is  proof  that  the  brav- 
ery of  the  nation  should  not  be  lightly  im- 
pugned. True,  they  have  their  reward  when 
the  kind  ocean  covers  them  with  her  modest 
mantle  of  cool  waves.  There  is  no  heroism 
without  some  guerdon. 

Bathing  dresses  less  shabby,  and  which 
are  scrupulously  dried  between  lettings,  to 
be  leased  for  a  sum  less  absurdly  close  to  their 
net  value,  are  one  item  of  the  ceform  which 
is  imperatively  demanded  at  Long  Branch. 
If  the  semi-seafaring  Jerseymen  who  "  farm 
out"  these  garments  can  not  make  a  large 
enough  profit — or  think  they  can  not — with- 
out continuing  the  existing  reproach,  the 
hotel-keepers  should  take  the  matter  in  their 
own  hands.  It  would  certainly  be  found  a 
wise  policy  to  make  the  surf  bathing  a  more 
attractive  feature  of  life  at  Long  Branch 
than  it  now  is.  More  people  would  bathe, 
and  as  a  consequence — for  surf  bathing  is  a 
passion  which  grows  with  indulgence — more 
people  would  stay  at  the  hotels,  instead  of 
hurrying  away,  bored,  unamused,  half  dis- 
gusted, by  the  wretched  customs  of  the 
beach.  The  very  scene  would  be  more  at- 
tractive to  those  people — always  in  consid- 
erable force  at  Long  Branch — who  do  not 
care  to  bathe,  but  like  to  see  the  bathers 
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at  their  frolics.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think 
that  the  spectators  derive  any  considerable 
amusement  from  the  shabby  and  wretched 
aspect  presented  by  a  bather  in  an  ugly  suit. 
But  a  group  of  bathers,  such  as  may  some- 
times be  seen  at  a  French  watering-place, 
where  the  suits  are  varied  in  color  and  pat- 
tern, and  fit  neatly,  is  a  sight  so  picturesque 
that  one  does  not  tire  of  it.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  gentlemen  who  are  well 
dressed  in  the  city  should  look  like  scrubbed 
chimney-sweeps  on  the  bath-ground;  nor 
why  ladies  should  not  display  coquetry  in 
bath  dresses  as  well  as  in  ball  dresses.  The 
idea  that  a  handsome  bathing  suit "  attracts 
attention''  is  absurd;  nothing  attracts  so 
much  attention,  nor  attracts  it  so  unpleas- 
antly, as  an  ugly  and  unbecoming  bath 
dress.  French  ladies  realize  this,  and  dress 
accordingly,  selecting  their  bathing  outfit 


There  was  one  tall  athlete  seen  on  the  sands 
for  a  few  days  last  summer  who  wore  while 
bathing  the  veritable  "  togs''  of  a  profession- 
al gymnast — ^haub^k  and  foot-pieces,  tights 
and  trunks.  He  was  really  a  trapeze  per- 
former at  a  variety  show  somewhere  back  in 
the  village,  I  was  told,  and  so  was  no  true 
part  of  the  fashionable  throng ;  but  he  help- 
ed to  make  it  picturesque,  and  his  departure 
left  a  sombre  void. 

Another  imperative  need  of  the  bathers  at 
Long  Branch  is  the  hot-water  foot-bath,  to 
equalize  the  circulation  after  the  surf  bath 
is  over.  This,  also,  is  a  feature  of  French 
watering-places  which  we  might  copy  to 
advantage.  So  is  the  provision  of  better 
bath-houses.  Bat  this,  perhaps,  is  too  much 
to  expect ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  a  minor  mat- 
ter. Not  so,  however,  the  matter  of  safety 
for  the  bathers  while  in  the  water. 
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as  carefully,  with  respect  to  becomingness 
in  color  and  cut,  freshness  and  fit,  as  any 
dress  they  wear.  It  is  a  delicate  rose  flan- 
nel, with  pleatings  of  white ;  hat  trimmed  in 
accordance ;  pink  hose  and  straw  shoes ;  or 
it  is  a  navy  blue  serge,  with  stripes  of  yel- 
low, or  of  white,  or  of  brown  merino,  or  some 
other  tasteful  combination.  At  Long  Branch 
it  is  almost  always  a  coarse  dark  flannel, 
much  too  large,  and  crowned  with  a  rough 
straw  hat  more  fit  for  a  gutter  than  for  a 
lady's  wear.  And  as  for  the  gentlemen !  Ye 
heathen  deities  I  what  scarecrows  they  usu- 
ally are !  Description  could  do  them  no  jus- 
tice. Yet  once  in  a  while  a  handsome  or  a 
picturesque  costume  may  be  observed  among 
them — a  tight* fitting  blue  gilet  de  UUnef  with 
a  white  star  on  the  breast,  or  a  loose  sail- 
or's shirt  and  trowsers  handsomely  braided. 


The  semi-seafaring  Jerseymen  who  lease 
the  bathing  dresses  are  the  only  giianlians 
of  the  beach.  Sometimes  they  are  two  in 
number;  at  the  larger  hotels,  three ;  but  they 
ought  to  be  a  dozen.  They  loiter  on  the 
sands — when  not  otherwise  occupied  with 
their  tenancy  work — and  keep  a  good-na- 
tured eye  upon  the  bathers,  ready  to  go  in 
and  help  should  there  be  a  cry  for  help.  Bat 
it  is.  easy  to  see  that  when  their  presence  is 
most  needed,  when  the  bathers  are  most 
numerous,  why,  precisely  then  their  gar- 
ment-letting trade  is  liveliest,  and  absorbs 
all  their  attention.  There  should  be  men 
to  guard  the  beach,  like  watchmen,  at  all 
hours,  with  no  other  duty  than  to  dissuade 
persons  from  bathing  at  unsafe  conditions 
of  the  tide,  and  watching  those  who  do 
bathe,  assiduously  and  unceasingly.     Life- 
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boats  should  be  oonstaD^ly  plying.  Thin  is 
done  in  France,  and  it  can  be  done  here.  The 
only  protection  onr  bathers  have  is  a  rope 
fastened  to  stakes  on  shore  and  in  the  water 
— a  great  convenience  certainly,  but  puer- 
ile indeed  when  viewed  as  a  measure  of 
safety.  When  the  surf  is  strong,  the  rope 
becomes  useless  to  women  and  children, 
whose  hands  are  torn  violently  from  it  by 
the  power  of  the  waves. 

The  Centennial  visitor  to  Long  Branch, 
if  he  be  the  brave  reformer  we  hope  he  is, 
should  insist  on  clean  and  dry  bath  dresses, 
hot  foot-baths,  and  protection  from  the  dan- 
gers of  drowning.  The  futility  of  having 
lived  a  hundred  years,  if  we  can  not  yet 
cope  with  the  effete  despotisms  of  Europe 
in  such  a  matter  as  this;  is  apparent. 

The  bathing-machines  of  Brighton  are  an 
institution  which  it  would  be  agreeable,  to 
the  softer  sex  at  least,  to  have  at  Long 
Branch.  The  long  walk  across  the  sands 
from  the  disrobing  huts  to  the  water's  edge 
is  a  painful  ordeal  to  many  ladies,  especial- 
ly those  who  do  not  bathe  often.  Use  breeds 
6Me,  and  ladies  who  have  dwelt  summer  aft- 
er mnuner  at  Long  Branch,  bathing  regular- 
ly thiooghont  the  season,  find  the  walk  down 


to  the  surf  no  more 
trying  than  anoth- 
er. Certainly,  in  the 
matter  of  modesty, 
there  is  no  special 
offense  to  be  taken 
herein,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  cus- 
tom rules  in  this  as 
in  all  things.  The 
innocent  Irish  maid- 
en who  shows  her 
bare  legs  to  the  knee 
is  certainly  as  mod- 
est as  the  society 
lady  who  bares  her 
shoulders  in  the 
glare  of  a  gas -lit 
parlor.  In  fact,  nei- 
ther is  immodest,  for 
she  is  merely  doing 
what  custom  ordains 
in  her  sphere  of  life. 
So  the  lady  who 
would  not  show  her 
boot-top  in  a  ball- 
room (though  she 
would  freely  accept 
the  close  embrace 
of  the  waltz)  will 
walk  on  the  sands 
in  a  Bloomer  cos- 
tume with  kjieB-rfr^ncUing  Turkish  tax)wsers, 
and  pryprit^ty  m  not  offended,  for  custom 
rules.  PruLalily  the  English  bathiug-ma- 
cliin*^^  "4 re  i>ti(  nl together  feasible  on  our 
softer  sands  and  in  our  rougher  surf. 

The  bathing  hour  at  Long  Branch  is  gen- 
erally in  the  earlier  half  of  the  day,  but  oc- 
casionally it  falls  in  the  afternoon.  It  is 
regulated,  of  course,  by  the  tide ;  when  the 
tide  is  lowest,  bathing  is  safest.  The  signal 
to  hotel  and  cottage  people  is  a  white  Hag, 
which  is  seen  flying  from  a  short  staff  at  the 
head  of  the  wooden  staircase  that  leads  from 
the  grassy  summit  of  the  bluff  down  to  the 
sands.  Each  of  the  gfeat  hotels  includes  in 
its  grounds  a  strip  of  beach,  a%  do  those  cot- 
tages which  look  on  Ocean  Avenue.  There 
is  nothing  exclusive  about  any  of  the  ho- 
tel bathing  grounds.  Ostensibly  for  the 
"  guests"  of  the  hotel,  they  are  actually  open 
to  any  one  who  chooses  to  avail  himself  of 
their  limited  conveniences.  When  the  white 
flag  is  seen  flying,  there  begins  a  general 
hegira  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  go 
streaming  down  to  the  beach  in  crowds,  some 
to  bathe,  some  to  look  on.  The  scene  when 
the  day  is  fair  and  the  bathing  good,  the  wa- 
ter mild  in  temperature  and  the  surf  rolling 
gently  in  with  a  long  shallow  stretch,  is  a 
very  animated  one.  From  a  central  point, 
like  that  of  the  Ocean  Hotel  grounds,  one 
may  look  up  and  down  the  beach  for  miles, 
witnessing  schools  of  bathers  at  frequent 
intervals  throughout  the  ent^ip  distaiLce. 
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Some  days  one  may  see  two  or  three  thou- 
sand bathers  in  the  water  at  once,  making 
the  air  vocal  with  shouts  and  laughter,  the 
nervous  shrieks  of  the  timid  and  the  bois- 
terous merriment  of  the  brave.  The  sexes 
mingle  freely  in  the  pastime,  and  it  is  no 
uncommon  experience  for  the  belles  and 
beatix  of  the  ball-room  to  make  appoint- 
ments between  the  figures  in  the  Lancers 
for  the  next  day's  bath. 

The  morning  being  usually  devoted  to  the 
bath,  the  afternoon  is  set  apart  for  excur- 
sions and  drives.  The  drives  we  have  al- 
ways with  us ;  the  occasions  for  excursions 
are  afforded  from  time  to  time  variously. 
In  general  terms  they  may  be  specified  in 
three  divisions :  first,  excursions  to  Pleasure 
Bay;  second,  excursions  to  Monmouth  Park ; 
third,  excursions  to  Ocean  Grove.  Those  to 
Pleasure  Bay  may  be  subdivided  into  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary,  the  ordinary  being 
that  which  is  available  on  any  pleasant 
day  throughout  the  season,  the  extraordi- 
nary that  which  is  warranted  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  some  special  festivity  at 
Pleasure  Bay,  such  as  a  clam-bake  or  a  re- 
gatta. Ton  are  liable  to  meet  the  most  im- 
portant people  at  the  Branch  at  these  fes- 
tivities. The  President  himself,  who  never 
goes  to  the  races,  has  at  times  deigned  to 
att'Cnd  a  clam -bake.  Pleasure  Bay  is  a 
charming  drive,  from  the  centre  of  gayety 
at  the  Branch,  juHt  a  mile  and  a  half,  through 
a  lovely  open  country,  to  an  old-fashioned 


original  New  Jersey  tavern,  in  the  midst  of 
a  green  grove  on  the  bank  of  a  placid  sheet 
of  water.  There  is  a  flavor  of  combined  Bo- 
hemianism  and  rustic  simplicity  about  the 
place  which  contrasts  delightfully  with  the 
ostentation  and  luxury  of  the  sea-side  hotel 
where  you  are  staying ;  and  it  is  but  a  carp- 
ing critic  who  would  discuss,  while  enjoying 
the  cheap  delights  of  the  Old  Pleasure  Bay 
House,  whether  the  landlord  maintains  its 
primitive  simplicity  out  of  a  sentimental, 
poetic  love  of  nature,  or  merely  because  (as 
some  assert)  ho  is  too  stingy  to  spend  any 
of  his  profits  in  modern  improvements.  Bo 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  pleasant  to  sit  at  tho 
weather-beaten  tables  under  the  green  trees 
and  eat  his  crabs,  and  then  go  and  catch 
some.  It  makes  you  think  of  Squeers  and 
his  class  in  **  bottiney  f  first  they  spell  it, ' 
and  then  they  go  and  do  it.  A  fairy-like 
yacht  with  spreading  sail  receives  yon  at 
the  water's  edge,  and  you  are  blown  over  to 
the  opposite  shore,  where,  with  a  chunk  of 
fish  on  the  end  of  a  string,  and  a  net  at  the 
end  of  a  pole,  you  find  that  catching  crabs 
is  as  easy  as  eating  them.  The  sail  gives 
you  a  glorious  appetite,  and  if  there  is  a 
clam-bake  when  yon  return,  you  will  pro- 
ceed to  eat  ravenously  of  a  conglomeration 
of  green  com,  clams,  crabs,  potatoes,  and 
yellow -legged  chickens  that  would  make 
Delmonico's  head  cook  turn  green  with  hor- 
ror merely  to  smell  of  it ;  taste  such  a  sava^ 
mesa  I  am  sure  he  never  would — no,  not  if 
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thamb  •  screws  and 
red-hot  plowshares 
were  the  alterna- 
tive. 

The  excursions  to 
Monmouth  Park  are 
afforded  by  the 
races ;  of  them  I 
have  spoken.  The 
excursions  to  Ocean 
Qrove,  like  those  to 
Pleasure  Bay,  are 
both  for  special 
and  general  reasons, 
the  special  being 
the  camp-meetings 
which  are  held  there 
at  intervals  during 
the  summer.  Ocean 
Grove  is  a  sum- 
mer city  of  Meth- 
odists, an  hour's 
brisk  carriage  drive 
from  Long  Branch, 
through  a  some- 
what monotonous 
country.  It  is  on 
the  sea-shore,  and 
its  bathing  habits 
are  precisely  as 
those  of  Long 
Branch ;  in  most 
other  respects  there 
is  a  complete  dis- 
similarity. No  balls, 
no  billiards,  no  bars, 
no  late  hours,  no 
dissipations  of  any 
sort,  are  permitted 
at  Ocean  Grove, 
and  existence  there  is  carried  on  inex- 
pensively. It  is  a  sort  of  poor  man's  par- 
adise, though  there  are  rich  people  there ; 
but  even  the  rich  dwell  in  modest  cottages, 
while  those  who  must  practice  a  close  econ- 
omy live  in  tents  or  in  cheaply  constructed 
cabins  in  the  woods.  The  place  is  curious 
and  interesting  in  many  respects,  and  visit- 
ors to  Long  Branch  do  not  feel  that  they 
have  seen  all  the  ^^ions''  until  they  have 
driven  down  to  Ocean  Grove.  The  gates 
of  the  community  are  closed  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  evening  and  on  Sundays ;  but 
as  one  side  of  the  Grove  is  not  fenced  in, 
but  looks  on  a  pretty  sheet  of  water,  visit- 
ors to  the  Sunday  camp-meeting  quit  their 
carriages  on  the  shore  of  the  little  lake,  and 
are  smuggled  over — ^not  very  surreptitious- 
ly— in  row-boats  for  a  one-cent  fare.  The 
meetings  are  sometimes  held  on  the  sea- 
shore, right  down  where  the  surf  makes  mu- 
sic in  harmony  with  the  hu^an  chorus,  and 
sometimes  under  the  trees  in  the  grove. 

The  amusements  of  the  evening  at  Long 
Bmncii  are  varied:  not  to  speak  of  such  fa- 
^ytlte  4ivanioD8  as  lovers'  strolls  in  moon- 
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light  or  starlight  on  the  beach,  there  are 
dancing  parties  every  evening  in  the  par- 
lon  of  all  the  large  hotels,  with  occasional 
concerts,  dramatic  entertainments,  etc.,  usu- 
ally given  by  amateurs  and  for  some  char- 
itable object.  Occasionally,  too,  a  circus 
comes  along  and  pitches  its  tent  on  the  va- 
cant lot  near  the  Ocean  Hotel,  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  know  not  the 
ways  of  the  fashionable  world,  the*  circus  is 
packed  full,  not  with  the  Jerseymen  from 
the  back  village  merely,  but  with  the  lead- 
ers of  the  monde  at  Long  Branch.  The  fa- 
vorite night  for  dancing  is  Saturday ;  cus- 
tom has  made  this  the  most  brilliant  night 
in  the  week  in  the  parlors  of  the  hotels; 
more  people  arrive  on  Saturday  than  on 
any  other  day,  and  in  the  height  of  the  sea- 
son on  a  Saturday  night  the  piazzas  will  be 
so  thronged  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
move  about,  thousands  of  men  and  women 
in  gala  attire  sitting  by  the  open  windows 
to  listen  to  the  music  and  see  the  dancers. 
They  have  the  best  of  it  too,  for  dancing  in 
midsummer  ball-rooms  is  hot  work,  and  the 
sterner  sex  invariably  maintain  that  they 
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thus  make  martyrs  of  themselves  only  to 
please  the  fair.  Dancing  is  always  con- 
cluded at  half  past  ten,  except  on  Saturday 
nights,  when  it  is  sometimes  prolonged  till 
the  stroke  of  twelve.  On  Sunday  nights, 
at  some  of  the  hotels,  an  instrumental  con- 
cert— called  "  sacred"  by  courtesy — is  given 
on  the  balcony,  the  piano  being  wheeled 
out  there  for  the  occasion.  On  other  nights, 
aft'Cr  the  dance  is  over,  parties  will  some- 
times be  made  up  to  go  and  serenade  the 
President,  or  some  other  person  of  conse- 
quence, or  lady  of  social  popularity.  Groups 
go  strolling  on  the  grassy  blufT,  or  gather  in 
some  favorite  nook  to  sing  hilarious  songs, 
with  wine  and  wit  and  spirits  bent  on  driv- 
ing dull  care  away. 

Beyond  all  question,  the  most  delightful 
time  of  the  year  at  Long  Branch,  but  not 


er  than  even  in  the  hottest  of  the  dog-days 
— though  it  will  sometimes  lie  for  days  to- 
gether like  a  mirror,  it  is  not  a  mirror  which 
dashes  back  dazzling  sunbeams,  but  absorbs 
them,  and  the  eye  Ut  rested.  Then  the  lap- 
ping waves  woo  the  shore  so  gently  and 
playfully  that  bathing  therein  is  an  Orient- 
al luxury  not  to  be  resisted.  The  atmos- 
phere is  so  sweet  and  pure  yon  can  almost 
taste  it,  and  the  waters,  warmed  by  the  long 
heats  of  summer,  are  as  balmy  as  the  air. 
When  the  tide  is  low,  there  lie  exposed  such 
long  reaches  of  shallow  bathing  ground  as 
the  bathers  of  the  midsummer  would  hardly 
believe  possible.  On  the  same  spot 'of  shore 
where,  in  July,  the  surf  buffeted  strong  men 
in  its  giant  arms  as  pigmies,  and  tossed  them, 
panting  with  exhaustion,  on  the  hot  sands, 
now,  in  September,  they  might  wade  oot  half 
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the  most  fashionable,  is  the  autumn,  when 
there  comes  upon  the  shining  face  of  the 
sea  a  soft  haze,  which  is  most  agreeable  to 
the  eye,  and  the  air  is  full  of  balmy  odors. 
To  many  people  the  sight  of  the  sea  with 
the  sunlight  beating  on  it  in  the  bright 
days  of  summer  is  painful  and  wearisome. 
'*  Oh,  I  can't  bear  that  sea !"  cried  a  poet  of 
my  acquaintance,  one  day,  as  we  stood  on 
the  bluff;  "  it  puts  my  eyes  out."  On  some 
hot  days  the  great  waters  will  lie  almost 
rippleless,  save  for  a  little  surfy  dog-day 
frothing  at  the  mouth,  all  the  long  hours 
frt>m  mom  till  dewy  eve,  glittering  like  a 
burnished  shield,  and  flashing  in  the  eyes 
of  the  beholder  until  he  is  fain  to  fly.  But 
in  the  mellow  days  of  autumn  this  is  not 
so.    Though  the  ocean  then  grows  smooth- 


a  mile  from  shore  before  they  woald  meet  a 
surf  sufficiently  strong  to  knock  them  off 
their  feet.  But  in  September,  when  the  sntf- 
bathing  was  like  this,  there  would  be  no 
more  than  three  or  four  lonely  bathers  in 
the  sea  at  the  hour  when  formerly  there 
were  a  hundred.  The  writer  remained  at 
Long  Bra.i](;k  ItHt  Heastin  mull  upar  Octo- 
ber, and  dot'H  not  s]wnk  from  hearsay.  Tbe 
hotels  were  utterly  deserU'd  ;  cows  paatnied 
on  the  lawiiB  in  fn)iit  of  tlif^in  ;  tlit>  winiluwa 
were  nail**!  up  with  board*';  the  bathing 
huts  wen^  Ujn^  to  pionfis,  aud  lay  ptU*d, inert* 
every-day  Inmlier,  in  heaps  on  the  griuisy 
bluff;  no  <  iirriau;**?*  rolled  up  utid  il*iwii  the 
Avenue;  no  lovers  strolled  upon  the  Hands; 
yet  the  djiy»  we  113  simply  heaven  ly»  and 
passed  by  like  dreams  of  fairy-land*     Long 
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Branch  was  at  its  loveliest,  but  the  crowds 
were  gone.  Fashion  is  the  jade  who  has 
wrought  this  grievous -wrong  upon  our  fel- 
low-men. 

The  cottage  owners  at  Long  Branch  do 
not  obey  the  orders  of  Fashion  so  meekly 
and  with  such  alacrity  as  the  hotel  dwell- 
ers. After  the  latter  rush  away,  the  former 
stay — just  as  long  as  they  can.  The  Presi- 
dent's family  stay  till  October,  some  few  cot- 
tagers even  till  November ;  and  the  bravest 
are  the  happiest.  But  there  is  something 
about  the  aspect  of  those  huge  deserted  ho- 
tels that  is  awfully  depressing  as  the  lonely 
cottager  drives  down  the  Avenue  at  dusk. 
So  brilliant  but  a  week  or  two  ago,  with  col- 
ored lamps  flashing  on  the  lawns,  and  gayly 
dressed  throngs  moving  in  the  glare  of  the 
chandeliers,  a  thousand  windows  lighted, 
and  streams  of  music  issuing  in  harmony 
with  the  sound  of  voices  and  laughter  from 
the  crowded  parlors ;  and  now,  utter  deser- 
tion, barred  windows,  silence  like  that  of 
the  dead.  And  the  cottager  pulls  his  hat 
over  his  eyes,  and  whips  up  his  nag,  eager 
to  reach  his  cheerful  home  circle.  This  sort 
of  thing  wears  on  the  stoutest  nerves  at 
last,  and  the  panic  takes  them  one  by  one, 
and  off  they  go  by  the  first  train  they  can 


get.  Nature  has  charms,  but  to  the  most 
of  us  human  nature  is  the  more  potent  win- 
ner. We  long  for  our  kind.  We  love  to 
keep  with  the  crowd.  Hence  great  cities, 
and  hence,  also,  watering-places. 

The  cloud  of  financial  depression  which 
has  cast  its  shadow  over  the  whole  country 
for  two  or  three  years  past  has  not  failed  to 
include  Long  Branch  in  its  gloom.  Proper- 
ty has  depreciated  in  value  there  as  else- 
where, and  the  grand  industry  of  the  place 
— which  is  hotel-keeping,  I  take  it — has  not 
thriven  as  of  old.  It  is  quite  possible  that, 
unless  our  next  President  should  choose 
Long  Branch  as  his  summer  residence  also, 
many  years  will  elapse  before  the  flow  of 
prosperity  will  lead  to  the  high  prices  in 
real  estate  which  formerly  prevailed  there. 
Tet  the  prediction  would  be  childish  which 
should  intimate  that  the  best  days  of  Long 
Branch  are  over.  The  probability  is  rather 
that  this  charming  resort  will  grow  more 
and  more  in  favor ;  and  not  only  this,  but 
it  is  likely  that  other  localities  by  the 
ocean's  brink,  easily  accessible  to  the  great 
metropolis,  will  develop  their  resources  in 
like  manner,  and  blossom  into  summer  re- 
sorts for  an  overheated  city  populace  year 
upon  year. 


**  Wet  does  the  East  Wind  always  complain  ?• 
Because  he  is  married  to  the  Rain. 


THE  WAY  OF  THE  WIND. 

Never's  an  hour  so  still  and  sweet 
But  may  be  broken  by  trampling  feet; 


•*  Why  is  the  North  Wind's  breath  so  strong  ?- 
He  has  wrestled  with  icebergs  fierce  and  long 

"Why  is  the  South  Wind's  step  so  light?— 
Out  of  a  sleeping  land  in  flight. 

"Why  is  the  West  Wind's  touch  aflame?— 
Out  of  a  sunset  cloud  he  came." 

Lying  under  a  summer  tree, 
This  is  what  Zephyr  sang  to  me. 

Zephyr,  with  flattering  words  and  low, 
Tells  but  half  of  the  truth  I  know. 

Four  great  bojs  in  an  ancient  hall, 
They  grew  up  thinking  their  will  was  all. 

Sweet  Mother  Nature,  the  dearest  dame — 
I  fear  her  softness  is  much  to  blame — 

Lovely  and  quiet,  year  out,  year  in. 

Her  soft  white  blankets  she  sits  to  spin; 

Rose-hued  curtains  and  carpets  green, 
Bfoidered  cushions  of  satin  sheen. 

■iir  gnwts  are  bidden,  her  house  is  fair — 
WtUt  trtlA  forers  have  entrance  there. 


But  when  from  the  ruin  they  turn  away. 
Oh,  who  so  gentle  and  bUthe  as  they ! 

They  rock  the  cradles  in  tall  tree-tops, 
They  run  with  the  tripping  water-drops; 

Daintily  courting,  they  sigh  and  pine 
Round  the  flower-ladies  so  pure  and  flne. 

Well  they  love  pleasure,  but  mischief  best — 
Too  swift  and  subtle  and  strong  for  rest. 

Up  and  down  in  the  world  they  go, 
And  mock  us  with  every  voice  we  know. 

They  pipe  to  the  dreamers  at  even-song; 
They  mourn  to  the  watchers  all  night  long. 

Then  down  the  chimney  they  shout  and  roar. 
Shriek  at  the  lattice  and  shake  the  door. 

The  old  roan,  sighing,  repeateth  still, 

"  The  will  o'  the  whid  is  boyhood's  will  ;'* 

The  boy,  with  wondering,  silent  lips. 
Thinks  of  the  sea  and  the  wafted  ships ; 

And  each,  in  his  dim  heart,  longs  to  find 
Out  of  his  world  the  way  o'  the  wind. 
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THE  MIKADO'S  EMPIRE .♦ 


AT  last  we  have  a  book  upon  Japan  and 
the  Japanese  of  real  and  substantial 
value — valuable  not  only  for  what  it  con- 


student  and  observer.  The  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  Mr.  Griffis  are  clearly  and  modest- 
ly set  forth  by  him.     Eight  years  ago  sev- 


MUTsCnrro,  BMrxBOft  of  japak. 


tains,  but  also  as  indicating  the  abundance 
of  material  at  the  command  of  the  future 


•  The  Mikado's  Empire.  Book  L— History  of  Jnpan 
from  6(»  II.  o.  t<i  1878  a.i>.  Book  II.— Personal  Expe- 
riences, Ol»cr\'atlon8,  and  Studlii*  In  Japan,  1870-1874. 
By  William  Elliot  ORirns,  A.M.,  late  of  the  Impe- 
rial Unlvcreiry, TOkl'i,  Japan.  New  York :  Harper  and 
Brothers. 


eral  young  men  were  sent  by  the  authorities 
of  Japan  to  pursue  their  studies  in  this  coun- 
try. Some  of  these  were  for  two  years  un- 
der the  instructitiii  of  tb(^  authi^r,  utuI  lie 
was,  he  says,*'  sur^iriHed  to  find  tbege  enrnest 
youths  equals  of  Aim-rican  sfndi  iits  in  ^(unl- 
breeding,  courtesv ,  ;i  imI  iiuntsil  tK'umen/'  He 
was  invited  by  tbr  Jiiiianets*?  Prince  of  Eclu- 
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sen  to  go  out  and  organize  a  scientific  school 
on  the  American  principle.  He  reached  Ja- 
pan in  December,  1870,  and  remained  there 
until  July,  1874.  ''  During  all  my  residence,'' 
he  says, "  I  enjoyed  the  society  of  cultivated 
scholars,  artists,  priests,  antiquaries,  and  stu- 


and  1874.  My  facilities  for  extended  travel 
were  limited  only  by  my  duties.  Nothing 
Japanese  was  foreign  to  me,  from  palace  to 
beggar's  hut.  I  may  truly  say  that  I  have 
felt  the  pulse  and  heart  of  New  Japan." 
When  we  compare  these  abundant  facil- 


BAmUKO,  MMTIt 


dents,  both  in  the  provincial  and  native  cap- 
itals. I  bore  letters  of  introduction  to  the 
prominent  men  in  the  Japanese  government, 
and  thus  were  g^ven  to  me  opportunities  for 
research  and  observation  not  often  afforded 
to  foreigners.  I  was  witness  of  the  marvel- 
ooa  development,  reforms,  dangers,  pageants, 
Mid  ohtfsges  of  the  epochal  years  1872, 1873, 
Vm.  UIL— No.  SIC— 83 


ities  with  the  obstructions  thrpwn  in  the 
way  of  every  European  who  until  within 
the  last  ten  years  has  visited  Japan,  we  are 
warranted  in  expecting  somethfbg  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  accounts  given  by  previous 
writers,  and  we  have  a  right  to  require  that 
the  man  who  had  such  advantages,  if  he  un- 
dertook to  put  forth  a  book,  should  give  his 
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readers  the  benefit  of  them.  Mr.  Griffis  had 
before  given  good  proof  of  his  capacity  to 
deal  iivith  Japanese  subject,  notably  in  the 
Tery  admirable  article  npon  Japan  in  Ap- 
pleton's  American  CyclopediOj  and  in  the  first 
^ear  account  of  the  recent  revolutions  in 
Japan,  contributed  by  him  to  the  North 
American  Beview,  He  himself  shall  tell  us 
of  the  spirit  which  influenced  Kim  in  the 
preparation  of  the  present  work: 

"It  is  time  that  a  writer  treated  Japan  as 
something  else  than  an  Oriental  puzzle — a  na- 
tion of  recluses,  a  land  of  fabulous  wealth,  of 
universal  licentiousness,  or  of  Edenic  purity ;  the 
fastness  of  a  treacherous  and  fickle  crew,  or  a 
paradise  of  guileless  children. . .  .Uf  endeavor 
during  eight  years*  living  contact  with  these  peo- 
ple has  been, from theirlanguage, books, life, and 
customs,  to  determine  their  mental  parallax,  and 
find  out  how  they  think  and  feel  I  have  not 
made  this  book  in  libraries  at  home,  but  largely 
on  the  soil  of  the  Mikado's  empire.  I  have  sUght 
obligation  to  acknowledge  to  foreign  writers,  ex- 
cept to  those  working  scholars  in  Japan  who  have 
written  during  the  last  decade  with  knowledge  of 
the  language.  To  them  I  owe  much ;  first,  and 
most  of  all,  to  Mr.  Ernest  Satow,  who,  in  the  special 
department  of  historical  research,  stands  leader.** 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts :  the 
first  being  a  r^tum4  of  the  history  of  Japan 
from  the  earliest  times,  mainly  as  told  by 
the  Japanese  themselves;  the  second,  nar- 
rating the  author's  personal  experiences, 
observations,  and  studies  daring  the  years 
from  1670  to  1875.  The  native  materials 
for  the  history  of  Japan  are  almost  super- 
abundant. First  and  foremost  are  the  two 
great  works,  the  Dai  Nikon  Shi  (''History  of 
Great  Japan''),  and  the  AiAon  (7tuit^i('' Jap- 
anese Military  History'').  These,  espeoiid- 
ly  the  latter,  according  to  Mr.  GrifiBs, ''  are 
models  of  compression  and  ele^^ce,  and 
glow  with  the  chastened  eloquence  that 
springs  from  clear  discernment  and  convic- 
tion of  truth,  gained  after  patient  sifting 
of  facts  and  groping  through  difficulties 
that  lead  to  discovery."  In  the  minor  ac- 
cessories for  historical  research  Japan  is 
also  rich.  Almost  every  one  of  the  eighty- 
six  provinces,  and  nearly  every  large  city, 
has  its  own  special  historian ;  towns  and 
villages  have  their  local  written  annals; 
family  records  are  faithfully  kept  up  from 
generation  to  generation ;  diaries  and  notes 
of  passing  events  are  preserved  in  most  of 
the  largo  Buddhist  temples  and  monas- 
teries ;  histories  for  the  young  are  counted 
by  hundreds.  The  drama  drawa  its  sub- 
jects mainly  from  actual  life,  past  or  pres- 
ent, of  the  people,  and  is  often  the  most 
faithful  mirror  of  actual  history.  And  be^ 
yond  these  there  are  numerous  works  which 
we  should  designate  as  historical  novels.* 


*  The  article  on  the  Language  and  Ltteratare  of  Ja> 
pan,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Hepbnm,  of  Tokohami,  In  the  Amer* 
icon  Cyclopedia,  presents  an  admirable  rUwiU  of  the 
iobject 


In  a  series  of  brilliant  tableaux  Mr.  Griffis 
presents  a  rapid  view  of  the  history  of  Ja- 
pan from  660  B.C.,  the  time  when  the  first  of 
the  123  successive  Mikados  is  said  to  have 
ascended  the  throne,  down  to  the  year  187&. 
In  this  paper  we  can  only  give  a  hasty  pres- 
entation of  some  of  the  features  which  go 
to  make  up  what  we  may  designate  as  the 
romance  ofHhe  history  of  Japan. 

Dai  Nippon  (sometimes  softened  in  pro- 
nunciation to  Dai  Nihon),  that  is, ''  Great 
Nippon,"  is  the  proper  name  of  what  we  call 
Japan,  which  is  a  corruption  of  the  Chinese 
Ski-pen-kue,  "Sunrise  Kingdom."  The  em- 
pire is  composed  mainly,  of  four  considera- 
ble islands  lying  in  a  crescent-shaped  form 
off  the  northeastern  coast  of  Asia,  opposite 
Corea  and  the  possessions  recently  wrested 
by  Russia  from  China,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Sea  of  Japan.  Tezo,  the 
northern  island,  has  an  area  of  about  30,000 
square  miles,  but  is  very  thinly  inhabited, 
the  population  being  only  about  120,000. 
Next  comes  Hondo,  the  main  island  (on  all 
onr  maps  named  Niphon),*  with  an  area  of 
about  90,000  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  about  24,500,000;  then,  cut  off  by  the 
narrow  winding  strait  called  the  Inland 
Sea  from  the  southeastern  edge  of  Hondo, 
is  Shikokti,  with  an  area  of  7000  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  about  3,225,000 ; 
and  south  of  all  is  Kinahin,  with  15,000 
sqnare  miles,  and  nearly  5,000,000  inhabit- 
ants. Besides  these  four  main  islands  are 
many  others,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
size,  and  many  of  them  mere  specks  of  rock, 
the  whole  number  being  officially  stated  at 
nearly  4000.  The  entire  area  of  the  empire  is 
not  tax  from  150,000  sqnare  miles,  and  tho 
population,  as  reported  in  the  census  of  1872, 
is  33,110,825.  The  entire  area  of  the  empire 
is  about  equal  to  that  of  our  New  England 
and  Middle  States,  the  population  somewhat 
exceeding  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  ap- 
proximating to  that  of  France.  Of  the 
three  great  cities,  Tdkid  (formerly  Tedo)  Jhas 
nearly  1,000,000  inhabitants,  Kidto  and  Oza- 
ka  more  than  500,000  each;  there  are  six 
other  cities  with  more  than  100,000,  about 
as  many  with  more  than  50,000,  and  proba- 
bly fifty  with  more  than  20,000. 

The  northern  xK>int  of  Tezo  is  in  about  the 
latitude  of  Quebec,  the  southern  x>oiut  of 
Kiushiu  in  about  that  of  Mobile ;  but  ow- 
ing to  the  surrounding  ocean  the  climate, 
except  when  influenced  by  altitude,  is 
wjiniier  ill  wintt-^t  and  cooler  in  sum  met 
til  an  that  of  our  AtlaDtic  coast.  Two* 
thirds  of  the  surface  of  Hondo  cortsist  of 


•  Pcrpiiljirly  speaking,  the  Jspfinpsi!  have  im>  pp«lA] 
nmne  for  thtP  principal  iplBird ',  hut  an  thc^  oiftp  pOb* 
LiBhed  bj'  the  govcrrvraerjl  in  l&TS  it  Se  inarked.  m  Hoiih 
do,  which  mrarj!-  i^SniiJly  ihn  "  mnin-krar];''  ^t,  a*  we 
fihonld  flajt"cf'^^t^iiL"nT''  We  give  the  popalBtion  of 
the  em  [ire  m  ejuiotc*d  bj  Mr.  Grlffla  irom  the  Geciias  of 
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moantain  land,  rreing  gradnally  from  each 
extremity  toward  near  the  centre,  where  it 
cnlminates  in  the  magnificent  peak  of  Fi^i- 
yama,  fonrteen  thousand  fe^t  above  the  sea. 
The  whole  of  Japan  is  an  emerged  crest  of  a 
snbmarine  mountain,  whose  foot  lies  beneath 
the  ocean  which  laves  its  breast  Perhaps, 
indeed,  it  is  the  edge  of  a  hard  rock  left  by 


the  submergence  of  what  was  once  a  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  cmst,  but  which  floors 
the  Sea  of  Japan  and  the  Oulf  of  Tartary. 
In  the  geologic  ages  volcanic  action  must 
have  been  extremely  violent,  and  in  all  his- 
toric times  it  has  been  almost  continual. 
There  are  now  fully  twenty  active  volca- 
noes, besides  hundreds  of  dormant  ones.T 
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A1I«5  OBIV  rBOM  Tvza 

The  Japanese  are  a  mixed  race,  formed 
maiuly  by  the  amalgamation  of  two  distinct 
stocks ;  one  of  which,  styled  by  Mr.  Griffis 
the  Yamato,  from  a  province  of  that  name 
in  Central  Hondo,  came  apparently  from  the 
sooth y  and  long  before  the  Christian  era 
were  in  possession  of  the  southern  islands, 
from  which  they  set  out  for  the  conquest  of 
Hondo,  which,  with  Yezo,  was  peopled  by  a 
race  contemptuously  styled  fMaS,  or  '*  barba- 
rians/' who  had  descended  from  the  north- 
east  of  Asia,  and  are  identified  with  the 
AinOs,  a  remnant  of  whom  are  still  found 
unmixed  in  Yezo,  and  are  occasionally  to  be 
met  with  in  the  capital.  Mr.  Griffls  gives  a 
characteristic  xK)rtrait  of  one  of  these.  The 
complexion  is  a  dark  brown ;  the  eyes  not 
set  obliquely ;  the  nose  low,  with  rounded 
lobes ;  the  mouth  large ;  the  hair  black  and 
abundant,  clipped  short  in  front,  but  falling 
in  abundant  masses  over  the  back  and  shoul- 
ders; the  beard  and  mustaches  unusually 
long  and  thick.  They  are  emphatically  a 
hairy  race,  the  entire 
body  of  the  males  be- 
ing sometimes  covered 
with  a  fell  of  hair  an 
inch  long.  The  AinOs 
are  the  stock  upon 
which  the  other  races 
have  been  grafted,  and 
whose  language  forms 
the  basis  of  the  Jap- 
anese of  to-day,  com- 
pelling the  numerous 
words  which  have 
been  adopted  from  the 
Chinese  to  conform  to 
its  own  laws  of  con- 
struction,  somewhat 
as  the  Saxon  masters 
the  Latin  element  of 
the  English  language. 
**  The  Japanese  vocab- 
ulary," says  Dr.  Hep- 


burn^ *^  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  en- 
riched by  the  Introduction  of  Chinese  word», 
all  taken  from  the  written  latignagej  and 
not  from  the  colloquial,  which  has  never 
been  spoken  in  Japan.  So  exteosivelj  havp 
thcae  words  been  introduced  that  for  al- 
most every  uative  word  the  Japanese  hsv« 
an  equivalent  Chinese  word.  But  in  com- 
mon nuage  the  names  of  things,  family  rela- 
tioushipa,  and  the  wonls  which  express  the 
wants,  feelings,  and  aoncernii  of  every -day 
life,  are  for  the  most  part  native  worda^  while 
the  technical,  phlloaophieal,  and  scientific 
terms  are  Chinese." 

The  distinctive  types  of  the  two  races  are 
stiU  apparent  among  the  Japanese.  In  the 
upper  clasM>s  we  see  the  fine,  long,  oval  face, 
with  prom  intent,  well -chiseled  features,  deep-  ^ 
]y  au  uk  eye  sockets,  oblique  eyes,  long  droop- 
ing lida,  elevated  and  arched  eyebrows,  high 
narrow  forehead,  round  nose,  bud-like  mouth, 
jiTicI  pointed  ohm ;  contrasting  strongly  with 
the  round,  flattened  face,  less  obi i quo  eyes 
almost  level  with  the  cheeka,  and  atraigbt 
noses,  expanded  and  turned  up  at  the  rooto, 
which  prevail  among  the  agricuttuTal  and 
laboring  classes.  The  native  artists  are 
quick  at  catching  the  different  types,  as  is 
ahown  in  the  accompanying  iltustratton, 
representing  a  Japanese  lady  and  her  at^ 
t^udant.  \ 

Japanese  cosmogony,  legend,  and  history 
deal  wholly  with  the  cotiquering  race.  The 
cosmogony^  as  set  down  in  the  a  acred  bookst 
runs  far  hack  into  the  past  eternity,  before 
thenj  was  cy^ii  a  being,  and  when  nothing 
existed  but  unformed  and  uncreated  chaos. 
The  c^huottc  mass  at  length  took  fond,  the 
lighter  portions  becoming  the  heavena,  the 
denser  parts  the  earth  —  that  ia,  Japan. 
From  the  mould  sprang  a  reed-like  germ, 
which  became  the  self-auimated  Origin  si 
Being.  Two  other  Beings  sprang  in  like 
manner  into   existence,  and  then  several 
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KawUy  or  deities,  sncli  ae  the  Kami  of  the 
Earth,  ot  Sand,  of  Dwelling-places,  who  set 
abont  the  work  of  creation  by  separating 
the  primordial  substance  into  the  live  ele- 
ments— wood,  Are,  metal,  earth,  and  water. 
Then  in  time  the  male  and  female  princi- 
ples that  perrade  all  things  manifested  them- 
selres  in  homan  form,  and  from  them  sprung 
oflbpring,  one  of  whom  became  the  Goddess 
of  the  Sun,  another  of  the  Moon,  another  of 
Storms,  and  another  of  the  Sea.  After  »ons 
of  celestial  turmoil  the  Sun-goddess  bore  a 
son  who  became  the  husband  of  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  first  human  pair,  and  she  wished 
to  make  their  son,  Ninigi,  the  ruler  over  the 
terrestrial  world.  She  invested  him  with 
the  symbols  of  royalty — a  mirror,  a  round 
stone,  and  a  sword — ^bidding  him, ''  Qovem 
this  country  with  the  pure  lustre  which  ra- 
diates from  this  mirror;  deal  with  thy  sub- 
jects with  the  gentleness  tsrpified  by  this 
smooth  round  stone;  combat  the  enemies 
of  thy  kingdom  with  this  sword,  and  slay 
them  with  the  edge  thereof  Then,  accom- 
panied by  a  host  of  inferior  deities,  Ninigi 
descended  the  floating  bridge  fh>m  earth  to 
the  near  heavens,  the  bridge  was  withdrawn, 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  receded  fh>m  each 
other,  and  all  access  ttom  one  to  the  other 
was  withdrawn.  And  so,  in  the  words  of 
one  of  the  sacred  books,  ''They  caused  him 
to  thrust  from  him  heaven's  eternal  throne, 
to  fling  open  heaven's  eternal  doors,  to 
cleave  with  might  his  way  ttom  out  heaven's 
many-piled  clouds,  and  then  to  descend  from 
heaven.'' 

In  this  legend  lies  the  heart  of  the  mys- 
tery of  Japanese  thought  and  institutions; 
for  Jimmu  Tennd,  with  whom  Japanese  his- 
tory begins,  was  the  fifth  in  descent  from 
Ninigi,  and  the  first  Mikado,*  and  the  ances- 
tor of  the  long  line  of  123  sovereigns  who 
for  more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years  have  ruled  Dai  Nippon.  Whether  Jim- 
mu was  in  any  respect  a  historical  person,  or 
merely  the  personified  embodiment  of  the 
national  thought  and  tradition,  is  uncertain ; 
but  in  the  popular  belief  he  is  as  real  as  any 
other  hero ;  his  name  heads  the  list  of  Mi- 
kados,  and  the  seventh  day  of  the  fourth 
month,  answering  to  our  April,  when,  660 
years  before  Christ,  he  assumed  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  realm  which  he  had  won  by 
his  sword,  is  the  national  holiday  of  Japan. 

Stripped  of  its  miraculous  accompani- 
ments, the  story  of  Jimmu  runs  briefly  thus : 
From  the  foot  of  the  sacred  mountain  in 
Kinshin,  upon  which  Ninigi  had  descended, 
he  set  out,  at  the  age  of  fifty  years,  on  his 
career  of  conquest.  Crossing  the  narrow  In- 
land Sea,  he  landed  at  Hondo,  marched  east- 
ward, and  after  fifteen  years  of  uninterrupt- 


*  The  word  Mikado,  aoeordiog  to  the  rkmI  probable 
etymology,  metna  merely  *'eIeT«ted  gate,**  eqalvalent 
to  the  '*8ablime  Porte,'*  the  tiUe  of  the  SoltSD  of 
Tarkey. 


ed  success  he  came  to  the  spot  where  now 
stands  the  imperial  city  of  Osaka.  Here  he 
sufiered  a  severe  defeat,  which  was  ascribed 
to  the  wrath  of  the  Sun-goddess,  because  he 
had  marched  from  the  west  to  the  east,  in- 
stead of  following  her  course,  from  the  east 
to  the  west.  Leaving  the  ill-omened  shores, 
he  rounded  the  southern  end  of  the  island, 
and  landed  on  the  east  shore,  where  a  peace- 
ful triumph  awaited  him,  the  king  of  the 
country  acknowledging  him  as  his  sovereign 
by  surrendering  his  sword.  A  representation 
of  this  scene  appears  on  one  denomination 
of  the  Japanese  bank-notes.  Moving  west- 
ward across  the  mountains,  and  overcoming 
the  Aiu6s  in  many  a  battle,  Jimmu  reached 
the  great  plain,  and  fixed  his  seat  near 
where  now  stands  Kioto,  which  until  1871 
remained  the  capital  of  the  empire  which 
he  founded.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  127 
years,  when  he  died,  leaving  three  sons,  one 
of  whom  he  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  the  right  of  naming 
his  successor  has  belonged  to  the  Mikado. 
He  also  apportioned  the  lands  of  the  con- 
quered people  among  his  principal  followers, 
upon  condition  of  military  service,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  feudal  system 
which,  culminating  in  a  kind  of  dual  gov- 
ernment, has  formed  the  distinguishing  feat- 
ure in  the  political  history  of  Japan. 

Passing  over  eight  Mikados,  most  of  whom 
lived  for  more  than  a  century,  we  come  to 
S<yin,  who  reigned  from  97  to  30  B.G.,  and 
is  styled  the  civiliser  of  his  people.  Up  to 
his  time  the  sacred  insignia  of  Ninigi  had 
been  kept  in  the  imperial  palace.  Sf^in 
built  for  them  the  shrine  of  UJi,  and  placed 
them  under  the  charge  of  his  daughter,  and 
ever  since— so  it  is  held — ^they  have  remain- 
ed there  under  the  charge  of  a  virgin  priest- 
ess of  the  imperial  blood.  S<yin  is  styled 
the  father  of  Japanese  husbandry,  for  he  in- 
troduced a  general  system  of  irrigation,  by 
which  alone  the  culture  of  rice,  the  staple 
grain  of  the  country,  could  be  carried  on.  He 
also  divided  his  empire  into  military  depart- 
ments, and  assigned  his  people  into  those 
military  and  agricultural  classes  which  still 
form  the  groundwork  of  Japanese  society. 

The  actual  dominions  of  the  Mikado  in 
Hondo  were  as  yet  confined  to  the  portion 
lying  west  of  the  great  central  range,  the 
AinOs  to  the  east  of  it  being  only  partially 
subdued.  The  conqueror  of  this  region  was 
the  Prince  Yamato-Dak^,  a  grandson  of  Sfi- 
Jin,  whose  career  reminds  one  of  the  famous 
Edward,  the  Black  Pribce^  of  England.  In 
early  youth  he  had  distinguished  himself  by 
his  prowess,  and  at  the  age  ot  thirty-three 
was  sent  by  the  Mikado,  his  father,  to  sub- 
due the  AinOs  beyond  the  mountains.  Stop- 
ping at  the  shrine  of  l^i,  he  took  the  miracu- 
lous sword  of  Ninigi,  and  after  numerous 
conflicts  descended  into  the  great  plain 
which  stretches  away  from  th^ay  of  Yedo, 
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which  he  attempted  to  cross.  The  Sea-god, 
enraged  at  his  pxesomptioD,  raised  a  mighty 
tempest,  and  he  was  told  that  the  wrath  of 
the  deity  could  be  appeased  only  by  the  sac- 
rifice of  a  voluntary  human  victim.  His  wife 
sprang  overboard  into  the  boiling  waves, 
and  the  tempest  subsided.  The  sole  relic 
of  her,  her  perfumed  wooden  comb,  drifted 
ashore  at  a  spot  still  shown  within  the 
bounds  of  the  city  of  Tdki6,  and  here  he  erect* 
ed  an  altar.  The  spot  is  still  marked  by  a 
shrine,  at  which  the  fishermen  and  sailors 
are  wont  to  pay  their  devotions.  The  hero 
then  pushed  his  conquest  to  the  north,  and 
upon  his  return  crossed  a  high  ridge,  from 
which  he  looked  down  upon  the  bay  of  Yedo. 
The  memory  of  her  who  had  here  sacrificed 
her  life  for  him  was  recalled  to  his  heart. 
*' Adzuma !  adzumaP  (My  wife !  my  wife !)  he 
exclaimed.  The  exclamation  has  become  im- 
mortal. In  Japanese  poetry  the  plain  of  Yedo 
is  styled  Adzuma ;  and  '*  Adzuma-kuan^  is 
the  name  given  to  the  Japanese  iron-clad, 
once  the  Confederate  ram  SUmewalh  On  his 
way  home  Yamato  was  struck  with  mortal 
sickness.  He  wrote  to  his  father,  recounting 
his  exploits  and  begging  to  see  him.  Before 
the  messengers  from  his  father  arrived,  the 
son  was  dead  and  buried.  At  their  approach, 
a  white  bird  flew  up  from  the  tomb,  and  sail- 
ed away  into  the  blue  air.  When  the  tomb 
was  opened,  there  was  nothing  within  but 
the  chaplet  and  robes  of  the  hero.  The 
flight  of  the  white  bird  was  watched  until 
it  alighted  and  disappeared.    The  spot  stiU 


bears  the  name  of 
**  The  Im  perial  Tomb 
of  the  White  Bird." 
Of  the  one  hun- 
dred   and   twenty- 
three  Mikados,  ten 
were  females.    The 
most     famous     of 
these  is  Jingn  Kdgd, 
the    Semiramis    of 
Japan,  who  reigned 
from  201  to  269  AJ>. 
In  193  she  accompa- 
nied  her   husband, 
the  Mikado  Chiuai, 
to    suppress    a   re- 
bellion  which   had 
broken  out  in  the 
province  of  Kumaso, 
in  Kiushiu.    While 
worshiping     on     a 
lofty  islet,  the  Sea- 
god  appeued  to  her, 
and  ludced  why  she 
cared  for  so  poor  a 
conquest  as  tiiat  of 
Kumaso,  while   far 
away  over  the  wa- 
ters  waa   the   rich 
land     of     Shiraki, 
which  we  call  Corea. 
**  Worship  me,''  he  said,  **  and  I  will  give  you 
power  to  conquer  that  country,  and  by  my 
help  and  the  glory  of  your  conquest  Kamaso 
will  straightway  be  yours."    She  told  her 
husband  of  the  divine  message.    He  climbed 
to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  gazed  west- 
ward over  the  waters,  and  returning,  said, 
"  1  looked  every  where,  and  saw  water,  but 
no  land.    Is  there  a  country  in  the  sky  f    If 
not,  you  deceive  me."     To  which  the  Sea- 
god,  speaking  through  the  empress,  made 
reply,  *'  If  you  say  there  is  no  country  where 
I  have  declared  there  is  one,  you  blaspheme, 
and  shall  not  go  thither;  but  the  empress, 
your  wife,  has  conceived,  and  the  child  with- 
in her  shall  conquer  that  countiy."    The  Mi- 
kado marched  upon  Kumaso,  was  defeated 
and  slain;  but  the  empress  took  command, 
suppressed  the  rebellion,  and  then,  encour- 
aged by  divine  omens,  equipped  a  fleet  and 
sailed  for  the  unknown  land.    As  the  white- 
winged  vessels  neared  the  shore,  the  mon- 
arch was  astounded.    "  We  never  knew,"  he 
said  to  his  followers,  **  that  there  was  any 
country  ontside  of  ours.    Have  our  gods  for^ 
saken  us  T"    The  Coreans  acknowledged  the 
supremacy  of  the  invaders,  and  swore  alle- 
giance to  Jingu. 

That  she  might  accomplish  this  bloodless 
conquest,  the  time  for  her  motherhood  was 
miraculously  deferred ;  but  to  OJin,  her  un- 
born child,  the  glory  of  the  conquest  is  as- 
signed in  the  sacred  legends.  He  was  born, 
at  length,  grew  up  to  be  a  great  warrior, 
and  when  sixty  years  old  succeeded  his 
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mother,  and  died  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  eleven,  being  the  last  bnt  one  of  the  Mi- 
kadofl  whose  lives  reached  a  century.  He 
was  deified  as  the  Qod  of  War,  and  is  still 
worshiped  bj  the  military  class.  When,  in 
1874,  the  Ji^anese  troops  embarked  on  the 
expedition  to  Formosa,  many  of  them  im- 
plored the  specii^  protection  of  Ojin. 

The  conquest  of  Corea  opened  a  new  era 
in  Japanese  eiviliiation.  Through  this  coun- 
try Chinese  culture  and  arts  were  slowly  in- 
troduced into  Japan.  Foremost  among  these 
were  the  art  of  writing  and  the  Buddhist 
religion.  The  ancient  faith  of  the  Japanese 
is  called  by  them  Kami  no  miohiy  "  the  doc- 
trine of  the  gods,''  precisely  our  term  "  the- 
ology;" its  Chinese  equivalent  is  Shintd. 
We  can  here  only  cite  fh>m  Mr.  Griffls  a  few 
paragraphs,  much  abridged,  indicating  the 
nature  of  Shint6  as  it  finally  developed  it- 
self as  the  religion  of  the  state : 

**  In  Japanese  mythology  the  universe  is  Japan. 
All  the  deities,  with  perhaps  a  few  exceptions,  are 
historical  personages,  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter  of  cosmogony  and  celestial  gencud* 
ogy  is  that  the  Mikado  is  the  descendant  and  rep- 
resentative of  the  gods  who  created  the  heavens 
and  Japan.  Hence  the  imperative  duty  of  alT  Jap- 
anese is  to  obey  him.  Its  principles,  as  summed 
up  by  the  Department  of  Religion  and  promul- 
gated throughout  the  empire  so  late  as  1872,  are 
expressed  in  the  following  commandments:  *1. 
Thou  shalt  honor  the  gods,  and  love  thy  country. 
2.  Hiou  shalt  clearly  understand  the  principles  of 
heaven  and  the  duf^  of  man.     8.  Thou  shalt  re- 


vere the  Mikado  as  thy  sovereign,  and  obey  the 
will  of  his  court.'  Shinto  has  no  moral  code,  no 
accurately  defined  system  of  ethics.  The  leading 
principle  of  its  adherents  is  imitation  of  the  il- 
lustrious deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and  they  are  to 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  their  descent  by  the 
purity  of  their  lives.  It  expresses  great  detesta- 
tion of  all  forms  of  uncleanness,  and  is  remarka- 
ble for  the  fullness  of  its  ceremonies  for  bodily 
purification.  In  its  higher  forms  Shint6  is  simply 
a  cultivated  and  intellectual  atheism ;  in  its  lower 
forms  it  is  blind  obedience  to  governmental  and 
priestly  dictates.  The  united  verdict  given  me  by 
native  scholars  and  even  Shint6  ofiSdals  in  Fukui 
and  T0ki6  was,  *  Shinto  is  not  a  religion,  it  is  a 
system  of  government  regulations,  very  good  to 
keep  alive  patriotism  among  the  people.' " 

We  have  not  the  space  here  to  give  even 
an  abstract  of  Mr.  Griffis's  account  of  Bud- 
dhism, which  in  Japan  assumed  a  form  suit- 
ed to  the  practical  character  of  the  people, 
but  keeping  prominent  the  essential  feat- 
ure of  metempsychosis,  that  is,  that  not  only 
are  men  rewarded  or  punished  hereafter  for 
deeds  done  here  in  the  body,  but  that  they 
are  also  rewarded  or  punished  here  for  deeds 
done  in  some  previous  state  of  existence. 
Buddhism  was  fairly  introduced  into  Japan 
about  550  aj>.  In  time  it  branched  into 
several  sects,  and  one  who  should  look  upon 
Buddhism  and  Catholicism  with  an  indiffer- 
ent eye  would  discover  not  a  few  similari- 
ties between  the  development  of  the  two 
systems.  Take,  for  example,  a  rite  called 
nagar^  kanjd — "  the  flowing  invocation." 


^     y'\  I 
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Sometimes  in  the  cities,  bat  very  fireqoent- 
ly  iu  couutry  places,  one  will  see  by  the  side 
of  a  spring  or  rivulet  a  square  of  cotton 
cloth  suspended  by  sticks  at  the  four  cor- 
ners in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  basin.  Upon 
the  cloth  is  written  a  name  and  the  invoca- 
tion, ^oiiiii  midhdrwgd  kU^—**  Qlory  to  the 
salvation -bringing  Scriptures."  Near  by, 
perhaps  in  the  hollow  of  the  cloth,  is  a  wood- 
en dipper,  and  by  it  stands  an  upright  lath, 
notched  at  the  top,  and  inscribed  with  a 
brief  legend  in  Sanskrit  characters.  Ever 
and  anon  a  passer-by,  most  likely  a  woman, 
will  pause,  offer  up  a  prayer,  pour  a  dipper- 
ful  of  water  into  the  hollow  of  the  cloth,  and 
wait  till  every  drop  has  strained  through,  all 
the  while  murmuring  prayers.  In  almost 
all  Eastern  faiths  there  is  something  of  im- 
purity connected  with  birth  and  death.  The 
newly  made  mother  must  be  purified;  a 
corpse  is  impure,  and  transmits  its  unclean- 
ness  to  any  one  who  touches  it.  When  birth 
and  death  come  together,  as  when  a  woman 
dies  in  childbirth,  the  imparity  is  intensi- 
fied. It  is  a  sure  token  that  the  mother  has 
in  some  former  cycle  of  existence  committed 
some  awful  transgression,  and  is  now  suffer- 
ing for  it  in  some  fearful  metempsychosis, 
from  which  she  can  not  be  released  until 
her  spirit  has  been  purified  from  this  mor- 
tal stain.  The  '' flowing  invocation''  is  a 
vicarious  rite  of  lustration,  and  is  accom- 
plished only  when  the  symbolic  cloth  is 
worn  out,  so  that  the  water  no  longer  drains, 
but  falls  through  at  once.  Then  the  freed 
spirit  rises  to  a  higher  cycle  of  existence. 
Like  Catholic  masses  for  the  dead,  it  is  a 
touching  rite,  whatever  we  may  think  of 
its  efficacy.  **  But,"  says  Mr.  Grifflis,  '*  the 
cotton  cloth,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
deceased,  to  be  efficacious  can  be  purchased 
only  at  the  temples.  It  is  no  secret  that 
rich  people  are  able  to  secure  a  napkin 
which  when  stretched  but  a  few  days  will 


rupture  and  let  the  water  posa  tb rough  at 
ouQ*^.  The  pQfir  initn  can  get  otilj  ih«)  at  out - 
est  and  mo»t  closely  woven  fubrj^ ;  llita  rich 
mati'B  nspkm  m  serati^d  tbin  in  tbo  middle.'^ 

To  one  Buddkiat  monk  the  Ja]ist«ese  owo 
a  lasting  debt.  This  wah  Kobo  Dal»Lit  bam 
in  774  A.D.»  the  Inventor  of  llif!  iapani\s«  ifl> 
labiG  aljkhabet,  oue  of  the  n^iK^t  perlix^t  ^r^ 
thought  out,  resemhluig  iu  its  eiMetitliii  feat- 
ures that  of  the  Cherokee  languago  deviatd 
by  thf^  balf-brced  whom  we  know  as  Geoiifi 
Gueaa,  Hi*  portj^it,  ci>p»i?d  from  a  nljitti© 
iij  a  teiiipUi  at  Ki6t«,  benn  no  aUght  roeeiu- 
bkiice  to  the  buat  of  BUak<»pe«i%  at  Strat- 
ford- apo  n  -Avon . 

Thc^  golden  age  of  Japan  was  the  ]ieHad 
between  the  nioth  and  the  twellth  eenln- 
ries,  when  Chlneiie  civiliKatt<»i  ree«iv#d  a 
deT&lopnietit  far  beyoDd  what  it  ever  kiuw 
in  lt»  orig^inal  home,  yet  moilitieil  by  ths 
Japanese  tmtional  character.  Agrii]ijlfnr« 
was  reduced  to  a  aysteyv^  if  not  to  a  tu^i* 
ence;  the  artA  of  pottery^  lacqiteriivj^,  gild- 
ings bronze  eaBtm^^,  engravinn,  ehaning^  m* 
lajiiigt  awonl-makiug,  aod  goldmnitli'ii  work 
w*re  brcj light  to  perfect* on*  To  this  period 
bC'loitgs  the  col  OR  Hal  htntiie  of  Dai  Butai!, 
** Great  BuddhiC53f  fi*et  high  an  it  alts; 
the  breadth  acroa«  the  ahouldt^ni  ia  n&arly 
fH^  feet,  t lie  face  behig  Itl  fei^t  fh^iu  thrown 
to  ohin^  aod  9^  feet  broad.  Tbc  hrouce  of 
which  it  is  compose d  contains  50(1  jKHtiids 
of  gold^  11K>4  of  mercury,  10,387  of  tin,  ami 
&8(>,0e^  of  copppt,  the  entir**  weight  heia^ 
about  4pU  tout.     Bel]*foundiiig  was  oarriod 
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to  a  point  of  perfeotion  never  exceeded. 
Some  of  the  great  belle  are  ten  feet  bigh, 
ebaeed  and  engraved  with  an  elaboration 
which  no  other  people  has  lavished  npon 
sach  objeote.  That  from  the  temple  at  Kidto 
is  adorned  with  sacred  teste,  images  of  heav- 
enly beings,  and  of  Buddha  sitting  on  the 
saered  lotns,  all  in  high  reliefl  It  is  stmck 
from  without  by  a  heavy  beam  of  wood  sus- 
pended by  two  cords,  the  bellman  holding 
back  the  beam  on  its  rebound  until  the 
notes  begin  to  die  away.  On  a  still  night 
the  air  is  ftUed  with  the  quivering  melody 
for  a  circuit  of  a  score  of  miles. 

Kioto,  the  imperial  city  of  the  Mikado,  was 
the  centre  from  which  radiated  all  the  influ- 
ences which  have  moulded  the  national  life. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  crater-like 
plain  at  the  base  of  Lake  Biwa,  girt  in  by 
high  wooded  mountains.  Streams,  which 
unite  just  below  to  form  the  river  Yodo,  the 
outlet  of  the  lake,  nearly  encircle  it.  It 
was  magnificent,  not  so  much  for  the  impos- 
ing character  of  its  architecture  as  for  its 
shady  squiftes,  picturesque  temples,  pagodas, 
and  shrines.  To  );his  sacred  city  came  pil- 
grims from  every  quarter  of  the  empii^  to 
pray  at  its  holy  shrines.  Hither  came  arti- 
sans to  study  the  work  of  the  great  masters 
of  their  crafts,  and  to  carry  back  with  them 
the  skill  thus  acquired,  which  was  transmit- 
ted frt>m  father  to  son  from  generation  to 
generation.  Here  dwelt  the  poets,  novel- 
ists, historians,  and  grammarians  who  cre- 
ated the  national  literature.  Hither  flocked 
the  great  nobles  to  bow  before  the  Mikado, 
to  learn  the  art  of  war,  the  etiquette  of  the 
court,  the  sciencc(  of  government,  and  the 
intrigues  of  the  cabinet.  Kioto  was  at  once 
the  Rome,  the  Mecca,  and  the  Paris  of  Japan. 

But  the  seeds  of  decay  lurked  in  all  this 
^lender.  First  and  foremost  was  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Mikadoship  itself.  He  had 
but  ope  legal  wife,  but,  to  guard  against  the 
failure  of  the  sacred  line,  he  was  allowed 
twelve  concubines,  all  of  whose  children 
were  legitimate  and  eligible  to  the  succes- 
sion at  the  will  of  the  Mikado,  and  that  suc- 
cessor might  be  an  infant  in  the  cradle. 
''Woe  to  the  land  whose  king  is  a  child." 
And  as  the  golden  age  drew  to  its  close, 
there  was  a  succession  of  baby  rulers.  Thus, 
in  1108,  Toba  was  made  Mikado  at  the  age 
of  six;  at  seventeen  he  abdicated,  or  most 
likely  was  foreed  to  abdicate,  in  favor  of 
Shiutoku^  Ills  son  of  four  years.  He  abdi- 
cated at  twenty-four  in  favor  of  Konoy^,  an 
infant,  who  died  at  sixteen.  The  next  Mika- 
do reigned  three  years,  when  he  abdicated 
in  £svor  of  a  boy  of  sixteen,  who  after  six 
years  was  replaced  by  an  infant;  and  he, 
three  years  after,  by  a  boy  of  eight,  who  aft- 
er thirteen  years  resigned  in  favor  of  a  child 
of  three  years.  Of  course  during  this  time, 
and  before  and  after  it,  the  real  power  lay 
not  in  these  children,  but  in  the  politicians 


and  warriors  who  elevated  and  displaced 
them.  Meanwhile  the  great  vassals  away 
from  the  court  gradually  assumed  a  most 
independent  authority,  until  the  condition 
of  Japan  was  very  nearly  that  of  France 
during  that  period  of  anarchy  which  fol- 
lowed its  virtual  conquest  by  Henry  V.  of 
England. 

At  length  the  imperial  court  took  a  step^ 
which  changed  the  whole  state  of  aflairs, 
and  decided  the  course  of  Japanese  history 
for  almost  nine  centuries.  For  this  period 
we  can  but  briefly  touch  ujion  a  few  of  the 
salient  points.  Among  the  most  able  of  the 
Japanese  warriors  was  Yoritomo,  the  son  of 
a  court  noble  by  a  peasant  woman.  He  was 
appointed  8k6^ny  a  title  which  originally 
meant  merely  a  general,  and  was  borne  by 
any  commander  of  high  rank.  It  now  as- 
sumed a  new  significance,  and  the  ShOgun 
became  all  and  more  than  all  that  is  now 
implied  in  our  word  **  general'^  of  the  army. 
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Yoritomo  having  put  down  the  general  an- 
archy, established  his  ''head-quarters"  at 
Kamakura,  250  miles  from  Kioto,  and  about 
thirty-five  miles  from  where  Yedo  was  built 
five  centuries  later.  Here  he  set  up  a  rival 
court,  although  under  him  and  all  his  suc- 
cessors the  supremacy  of  that  of  Kioto  was 
acknowledged,  while  its  power  was  hardly 
felt.  The  ShOguns,  or  rather,  in  time,  the 
court  of  the  Shogun,  were  the  virtual  rulers 
of  Japan  from  about  1200  to  about  1668. 

During  all  the  years  of  its  history  Japan 
has  been  less  disturbed  by  foreign  enemies 
than  any  other  nation.  No  foreign  army  has 
ever  fairly  held  a  rood  of  its  soil.  Onoe,  in- 
deed, such  an  attempt  was  made.  About 
1270,  the  Mongols,  having  overrun  China, 
their  leader,  Kublai  Khan,  sent  envoys  to 
Japan  with  insolent  demands,  to  which  the 
8h5gun  would  not  even  listen.    This  was 
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repented  six  times,  and  to  the  last  summons 
the  Shdgun  Hdjd  Tokiman^  made  sharp  re- 
ply by  cutting  ofif  the  heads  of  the  nine  en- 
voys. The  Mongol  ruler  now  equipped  an 
armada,  said  to  haye  consisted  of  3500  junks 
and  more  than  100,000  men,  for  the  conquest 
of  Japan,  and  in  1281  their  sails  whitened 
•  the  waters  of  the  Inland  Sea.    The  story  of 


handled,  and  the  invaders,  in  spite  of  all  their 
efforts,  could  only  effect  partial  landings. 
The  winds  and  waves  fought  for  Japan.  In 
no  seas  are  the  storms  so  sudden  and  violent 
as  in  those  which  encircle  the  islands  of 
Japan.  The  Mikado  and  his  predecessor, 
who  had  abdicated  and  retired  to  a  monas- 
tery, wrote  out  a  petition  to  the  gods,  which 


the  ''  invincible  armada''  sent  by  Spain  to 
conquer  Great  Britaiu  is  almost  a  repetition 
of  that  of  the  armada  sent  from  China  to 
conquer  Great  Nippon.  The  Japanese  war 
Junks  were  inferior  in  size  and  number  to 
those  of  the  enemy,  still  they  were  extreme- 
ly formidable  antagonists  in  the  naval  w^^ 
fare  of  the  time.   Moreover,  they  were  better 


was  sent  by  the  Shinto  chief  ptioit  !•  tlM 
holy  shrine  of  Is^.  At  the  momBHI  of  JUa  a^ 
rival — so  the  record  runs — a  smriiriiWidfito 

a  man's  hand,  appeared  in  thftlta^^dgr*    I* 
a  few  minutes  a  fierce  i 
the  Chinese  fleets 
gether,  andf 
the  rook%i 
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iea  of  the  dead.  Those  which 
eseaped  wreck  were  drifted  to 
the  little  island  of  Taka,  where 
the  crews  landed.  Here  they 
were  attacked  by  the  Japa- 
nese, and  all  were  slain  except 
three,  who  were  sent  back  to 
China  to  tell  their  master  how 
the  gods  of  Japan  had  over- 
whelmed  his  proad  armada. 
A  painting  of  this  repolse^ 
made  long  aftor  by  a  Japanese 
artist,  who  had  evidently  stud- 
ied under  Dutch  artists,  is  a 
spirited  battle  piece,  although 
it  can  not  be  accepted  as  ahli- 
torical  representation,  or  as  a 
specimen  of  genuine  JajNuiese 
art. 

In  1335  the  ShOgunate  feD 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ashikaga 
family,  who  held  it  until  1574. 
This  period  is  known  as  the 
''epoch  of  war,''  the  country 
being,  witf  short  intervals  of 
peace,  torn  by  contests  be- 
tween contending  clans.  Nobunaga,  who 
had  the  power  of  a  ShOgun,  without  being 
one,  undertook  to  reduce  all  the  rival  clans, 
but  was  assassinated  in  158S.  He  hated  the 
Buddhist  priests,  and  welcomed  the  Jesuits, 
in  whom  he  saw  a  possible  rival  to  their  pow- 
er over  the  people.  His  successor,  Hid^yo- 
shi,  a  man  of  low  birth  but  of  great  ability, 
also  at  first  favored  the  Jesuit  missionaries. 
He  died  in  1596,  leaving  an  infant  son,  who 
was  named  as  Shdgun.  But  his  claims  were 
contested  by  the  Tokugawa  clan,  one  of 
whom,  ly^yastl,  perhaps  the  greatest  name 
in  Japanese  history,  became  Shdgun  in  1604, 
and  founded  the  dynasty  of  Shdguns  which 
ruled  imtil  the  revolution  of  1868,  by  which 
the  whole  feudal  and  dual  system  of  govern- 
ment was  swept  away,  the  Shdgunate  abol- 
ished, and  the  Mikado  made  the  actual  as 
well  as  the  nominal  ruler  of  the  empire. 

Europeans  first  set  foot  in  Japan  in  1542. 
They  were  three  Portuguese  sailors,  who, 
in  the  language  of  the  Jesuit  fathers, 
"breathed  into  the  Japanese  atmosphere 
the  first  breath  of  Christianity.''  Mission- 
aries soon  followed,  notable  among  whom 
was  Francis  Xavier,  and  in  the  course  of 
half  a  century  so  numerous  were  the  con- 
verts that,  one  might  fairly  hope  that  in  a 
few  years  the  whole  empire  would  be  Chris- 
tianized. But  the  ShOgun  Hid^yoshi,  who 
had  learned  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
conquests  in  India,  grew  suspicious  of  the 
new  doctrines,  and  instituted  a  violent  per- 
secution of  the  Christians,  which  was  con- 
tinued by  his  successors.  In  1637  it  was 
alleged  that  the  native  Christians  had  en- 
tered into  a  conspiracy  with  the  Portu- 
guese government  to  overthrow  the  imperi- 
al throne.   The  whole  sect  was  remorselessly 
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crushed;  all  foreigners  were  expelled  from 
the  empire,  excepting  the  Dutch,  who  had 
aided  the  Shdgun,  ind  who  were  allowed 
to  keep  up  a  trading  establishment  on  the 
little  island  of  Ddshima,  which  they  were 
not  allowed  to  leave,  and  where  they  were 
in  effect  prisoners,  only  three  vessels  being 
allowed  once  a  year  to  come  to  them  from 
Holland.  Weaiy  must  have  been  the  watch 
of  these  exiled  traders  as  they  paced  along 
the  shore  of  their  little  prison,  straining 
their  eyes  in  gazing  over  the  blue  waters  to 
catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  white' sails 
which  were  to  bring  them  some  tidings 
from  the  world  without.  From  this  time 
dates  that  system  of  Jealous  seclusion  which 
for  more  than  two  centuries  kept  Japan  a 
sealed  book  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Yet  during  all  this  time  the  empire  enjoyed 
profound  tranquillity  under  the  system  of 
dual  government,  which  had  in  effect  been 
instituted  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century, 
but  had  been  brought  to  perfection  by 
ly^yasfi  and  his  grandson  lydmitstL  The 
introduction  of  Christianity  and  its  com- 
plete extermination  form  a  thrilling  epi- 
sode, but,  after  all,  only  an  episode,  leaving 
behind  it  no  trace  on  the  history  of  Japan 
and  its  institutions. 

But  the  elements  of  change  were  at  work 
as  early  as  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  al- 
though they  did  not  become  apparent  until 
after  the  arrival  of  the  American  expedition 
under  Conmiodore  Perry  in  1853.  It  is  ut- 
terly impossible,  within  the  space  at  our 
disposal,  to  give  any  thing  like  an  abstract 
of  the  admirable  diapter  of  Mr.  Griffls  on 
''The  Recent  Revolution  iii  Japan" — a  chap- 
ter as  clear  and  definite,  and  wanting  little 
of  being  as  brilliant,  as  the  beat  of  Macau- 
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lay^s  historical  essays.  This  revolutioo,  or 
series  of  revolutions,  according  to  him,  was 
a  purely  intellectual  movement,  originating 
mainly  from  within.    Its  objects 

"comprise  a  threefold  political  revolution  with- 
in, a  profound  alteration  in  the  national  policy 
toward  foreigners,  and  the  inauguration  of  social 
reforms  which  lead  us  to  hope  that  Japan  has 
rejected  the  Asiatic  and  adopted  the  European 

ideal  of  civilization These  were  intended  to 

effect,  1,  the  overthrow  of  the  Shdgun,  and  his 
reduction  to  his  proper  level  as  a  vassal ;  2,  the 
restoration  of  the  true  emperor  to  supreme  pow- 
er ;  8,  the  abolition  of  the  feudal  system,  and  a 
return  to  the  ancient  imperial  rigime;  4,  the  ab- 
olition of  Buddhism,  and  the  establishment  of 
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pure  Shinto  as  the  national  faith  and  the  engine 
of  government.  These  four  movements  were  his- 
torically and  logically  connected.  The  6th  was 
the  expulsion  of  the  *  foreign  barbarians,*  and  the 
dictatorial  isolation  of  Japan  from  the  rest  of  the 
world ;  the  6th,  the  abandonment  of  this  design, 
the  adoption  of  Western  civilization,  and  the  en- 
trance of  Japan  into  the  comity  of  nations.'* 

The  immediate  occasion,  though  by  no 
means  the  cause,  of  the  revolution,  was  the 
signing  by  the  ShOgun  (who  assumed  for 
the  occasion  the  unknown  title  of  Tai-Knn 
or  Tycoon  ("Great  Lord")  of  the  treaties 
with  the  foreign  powers,  beginning  with 
the  United  States  in  1854.  The  signing  of 
these  without  the  consent  of  the  Mikado 


gave  a  x>oint  of  union  to  the  opposition, 
and  the  whole  country  resounded  with  the 
cry, "  Honor  the  Mikado,  and  expel  the  bar- 
barians!" We  can  not  even  touch  upon 
the  events  of  the  civil  war  which,  commen- 
cing in  1863,  was  virtually  brought  to  a  close 
by  the  rout  of  the  8h$gnn's  army  in  a  battle 
near  Ozaka,  which  lasted  three  days,  begin- 
ning February  27, 1868.  The  Shogun,  Rei- 
ki— the  second  who  had  filled  that  post 
since  the  signing  of  the  treaties — found 
refuge  on  board  an  American  vessel,  and 
reaching  Yedo  sought  the  seclusion  of  his 
own  castle,  where  his  retainers  urged  him 
to  renew  the  contest  He  refused.  One  of 
his  ministers  then  exhorted  him  to  commit 
kam-kiriy  in  order  to  preserve  the  honor 
of  his  clan ;  and  the  suggestion  not  be- 
ing acceded  to,  the  proposer  inconti- 
nently cut  open  his  own  bowels.  His 
adherents  continued  the  war  for  sev- 
eral months,  making  their  last  stand  at 
Hakodate,  on  the  island  of  Yeco ;  but 
by  July  1, 1869,  all  vestiges  of  the  re- 
bellion had  vanished,  and  "the  empire 
was  grateful  for  universal  pAice." 

Meanwhile  the  Mikadoship  had  fall- 
en to  Mutsfthito,  "The  Man  of  Peace," 
a  lad  of  sixteen,  who  was  entirely  un-, 
der  the  iufiuenoe  of  men  whose  lead- 
ing idea  was  the  restoration  of  jthe 
\  ancient  order  of  things,  and  not  a  few 
of  even  the  ablest  and  most  patriotic 
of  them  were  also  bitterly  hostile  to 
foreigners.  £dict«  against  the  Chris- 
tians were  issued  (Mr.  Qriffis  saw  them 
still  posted  up  in  the  streets  of  Tdki6 
in  1871,  although  they  had  become  a 
dead  letter).  But  fortunately  there 
were  wiser  men,  who  saw  that  the  old 
order  of  things  belonged  t«  the  dead 
past,  and  could  never  be  revived,  and 
they  undertook  to  convert  their  asso- 
ciates. 

*'  The  great  work  of  enlightenhig  the  Mi- 
kado's followers,*'  says  Mr.  GrifBs,  "  was 
begun  by  the  Japanese  leaders,  Okubo, 
Kido,  and  Goto,  all  of  them  students  of 
the  ancient  native  literature  and  of  for- 
eign ideas.  The  hugk^  or  court  nobles, 
wished  to  ignore  the  existence  of  foreigners, 
drive  them  out  of  the  country,  or  wony  them  bj 
appointing  oflScers  of  low  rank  in  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice, then  an  inferior  sub-bureau.  Okubo,  Ootd, 
and  Kido  opposed  the  plan,  and  sent  a  prince  of 
the  imperial  blood  and  the  DaimiO  of  Uwajima  to 
the  port  of  Hi6go  to  give  the  Mikado's  consent 
to  the  treaties,  and  to  invite  the  foreign  ministers 
to  an  audience  with  the  emperor  in  Kioto.  The 
British  and  Dutch  ministers  accepted  the  invita- 
tion ;  the  others  declined.  The  train  of  the  Brit- 
ish envoy  was  assaulted  by  fanatics,  one  of  whom 
lost  his  head  by  a  sweep  of  the  sword  of  Gotd, 
who  rode  by  the  side  of  the  foreigners,  deter- 
mined to  secure  their  audience  with  the  Mikada 
At  first  sight  of  the  strangers  the  conversioo  of 
the  kug6  was  thorough  and  instantaneous.    Thej 
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made  friends  with  the  men  they  once  thought 
were  beasts ;  and  now  many  of  the  yery  men  who 
once  wished  the  ports  closed,  the  foreigners  ex- 
'  pelled,  and  who  considered  all  aliens  as  little 
aboTe  the  level  of  beasts,  are  members  of  the 
Mikadoes  government,  the  exponents  of  advanced 
ideas,  the  defenders  and  executors  of  Western 
dvilization.'* 

Oknbo  astounded  the  court  by  a  memo- 
rial in  which  he  said:  "SIhce  the  Middle 
Ages  our  emperor  has  lived  behind  a  screen ; 
nothing  wliich  went  on  outside  this  screen 
ever  x>en&trated  his  sacred  ear.  The  impe- 
rial resicRnce  was  profoundly  secluded  and 
unlike  the  outer  world.  Kidto  is  in  an  out- 
of-the-way  position.  Let  his.Majesty  take 
up  temporarily  his  abode  at  Ozaka,  remov- 
ing his  capital  thither,  and  thus  cure  one 
of  the  hundred  evils  which  we  have  inher- 
ited from  past  ages."  This,  and  more  than 
this,  was  doue.  In  a  short  time  the  seat  of 
government  was  removed  to  Yedo,  which 
in  1671  received  the  name  of  Tdkid,  **  The 
Eastern  Capital."  The  Mikado  had  in  the 
mean  while  taken  an  oath  before  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  and  all  the  court  nobles  and  dai- 
mids  that  **  a  deliberative  assembly  should 
be  formed,  all  measures  be  decided  by  pub- 
lic opinion,  the  uncivilized  customs  of  for- 
mer times  be  broken  through,  and  intellect 
and  learning  be  sought  for  throughout  the 
world,  in  order  to  establish  the  foundations 
of  the  empire." 

What  would  seem  to  be  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  old  order  of  things  was  the 
decree  of  July,  1871,  by  which  the  old  feu- 
dal system  was  swept  away  at  a  blow,  the 
revenues  which  the  daimios  and  their  an- 
cestors had  enjoyed  for  a  thousand  years 
sequestered,  and  replaced  by  salaries  and 
pensions  of  a  tenth  of  their  amount,  and  all 
local  forms  of  authority  superseded  by  that 
of  the  nation.    These  pensions  now  consti- 


tute more  than  a  quarter  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  government. 

About  one -half  of  Mr.  Griffis's  book — 
would  that  it  were  twice  as  large — is  devo- 
ted to  sketches  of  the  social  life  and  manners 
of  the  Japanese.  Of  special  interest  are  the 
chapters  describing  his  residence  of  nearly 
a  year  as  head  of  the  college  at  Fukui,  prov- 
ince of  Echizen,  in  the  very  heart  of  Japan, 
where  a  foreigner  had  never  before  been 
seen,  and  where,  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  he  was  the  only  white  person.  It  will 
be  borne  iu  mind  that  he  had  gone  to  Ja- 
pan, upon  the  invitation  of  the  Prince  of 
Echizen,  to  organize  "a  scientific  school 
on  the  American  principle."  The  arrange- 
ments were  soon  made  after  his  arrival  at 
TdkiO.  A  contract  was  duly  drawn  up*  in 
Chinese  and  English.  By  it  he  agreed  to 
teach  chemistry  and  physics  for  three  years, 
and  "  not  to  enter  into  any  trading  opera- 
tions with  the  native  merchants,"  the  Jap- 
anese authorities  agreeing  to  pay  his  salary, 
to  build  for  him  a  house  in  the  European 
style,  to  hand  his  corpse  over  to  the  United 
States  consul  in  case  he  should  die,  or  to 
take  him  to  the  consul  in  case  he  should  be 
disabled  through  sickness.  Nothing  was 
said  about  the  matter  of  religion,  but  he 
was  to  be  free  from  all  duties  on  Sundays, 
and  had  absolute  liberty  to  speak,  teach, 
and  do  as  he  pleased  in  his  own  house. 

The  jonmey  occupied  eleven  days :  first, 
a  voyage  of  two  days  in  an  English  steamer 
to  Hidgo ;  thence  in  a  steamer  with  a  Yan- 
kee captain  to  Ozaka ;  then  by  a  boat  pro- 
pelled by  poling  up  the  Kobo  River  to  Lako 
Biwa,  and  in  a  little  steamer  across  the 
lake ;  thence  overland  by  norimonOf  or  pal- 
anquin, to  Fukui,  although  for  a  good  part 
of  the  three  days  he  trusted  to  the  means 
of  locomotion  with  which  nature  had  pro- 
vided him.    The  entire  party  consisted  of 
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eight  persoDS,  among  whom  was  the  indis- 
pensable interpreter.  For  this  purpose  he 
had  endeavored  to  procore  the  services  of 
that  personage  known  some  ten  years  before 
in  America  as  ''Tommy/'  and  the  Echizen 
authorities  offered  him  $1000  a  year  in  gold, 
quite  equivalent  to  the  salary  of  a  member 
of  the  cabinet  in  the  United  States ;  but 
Toomiy,  no^  grown  into  a  rather  ''fut" 
middle-aged  man,  declined  the  offer;  he 
preferred  to  enjoy  the  gayeties  of  the  cap- 
ital and  the  prospect  of  official  promotion 
to  burying  himself  in  a  dull  provincial  town. 
It  was  fortunate  for, our  author  that  this 
was  so,  for  the  engagement  fell  upon  Iwa- 
buchiy  a  young  man  of  twenty, ''  with  broad, 
high  forehead,  luxuriant  hair  out  in  foreign 
style,  of  delicate  firame,  his  face  lightened 
by  intellect ;  as  gentle  as  a  lady ;  the  very 
type  of  a  Japanese  man  of  letters.  For  over 
a  year,''  continues  Mr.  Griffis, ''  he  was  inval- 
uable to  me,  until  my  own  articulation  be- 
came bilingual,  and  from  first  to  last  we 
continued,  and  remain,  fast  friends." 

When  the  land  Journey  was  begun,  the 
party,  including  baggage  carriers,  number- 
ed fifty-four  persons— certainly  a  very  re- 
spectable escort  for  the  principal  of  a  col- 
lege. Twelve  miles  from  Fukui,  at  a  town 
where  he  was  to  pass  the  night,  he  was  met 
by  a  number  of  officers  of  the  prince,  bearing 
presents ;  and  late  the  next  morning,  twelve 
finely  caparisoned  horses  having  been  pro- 
vided, he  and  his  escort  rode  on  in  state, 
reaching  the  city  toward  night.  Of  the 
number  of  the  population  of  Fnkni  we  find 
no  mention  in  the  account  by  Mr.  Griffis,  but 
we  find  it  elsewhere  named  among  the  cities 
of  the  second  class,  that  is,  having  more  than 
50,000  inlabitants.  It  is  by  no  means  an 
imposing  town.  ''Upon  approaching  it," 
says  our  author,  "  I  saw  no  spires,  golden- 
vaned,  no  massive  pediments,  facades,  or 
grand  buildings,  but  simply  a  dark,  vast 
array  of  low-roofed  houses,  colossal  tem- 


ples, gables,  tuffcs  of 
bamboo,  and  groves 
of  trees." 

Upon  reachingthe 
house  which  was  to 
be  his  residence  un- 
til his  own  could  be 
built,  he  was  wel- 
comed by  several 
officers, "  all  in  their 
best  silks,  swords, 
sandals,  and  top- 
knots, with  low 
bows,  and  such  awk- 
ward but  hearty 
hand  -  shakings  as 
men  unused  to  it 
might  be  supposed 
to  achieve."  Upon 
entering,  he  found 
that  ample  prepara- 
tions had  been  ^ade  for  his  comfort.  There 
were  glass  windows,  a  stove  whose  inscrip- 
tion ^owed  that  it  had*  been  cast  at  Peeks- 
kill,  on  the  Hudson,  a  handsome  bedstead, 
bureau,  chairs,  and  other  fumitnrdP  He  was 
wondering  how  all  this  had  come  there, 
when  one  of  the  officers  said,  in  broken  En- 
glish :  "  I  been  in  New  York.  I  understand. 
You  like."  This  officer,  well  named  Sasaki 
— "Tree  of  Help" — became  his  right-hand 
man  from  that  moment.  The  house  was  a 
grand  old  mansion  of  solid  timber,  sixty  feet 
broad  by  one  hundred  deep,  one  story  high, 
and  with  twelve  spacious  apartments,  be- 
sides long,  well-lighted  corridors,  and  in  the 
rear  were  servants'  quarters.  There  were 
ten  acres  of  ground,  containing  a  beautiful 
garden,  many  tall  old  trees,  and  a  neglected 
fish  pond.  The  household,  when  fairly  or- 
ganized, consisted  of  the  professor  and  his 
interpreter;  the  officer  appointed  to  look 
after  their  wants,  with  an  assistant  and  a 
clerk ;  four  stout  swordsmen,  who  were  to 
act  as  escort  when  he  went  abroad,  though 
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he  ioon  fonnd  that  there  was  do 
need  for  their  seryices ;  a  porter  at 
the  main  entrance,  and  eight  men 
to  guard  the  fonr  other  gates.  As 
for  the  servants,  we  are  quite  unable 
to  enumerate  them.  Mr.  Qriffis  par- 
tiotdarizea  several  of  them,  among 
whom  were  Sahei,  the  head  servant 
and  /acCotein;  his  wife,  child,  and 
Goi^i,  a  very  fat  and  rather  stupid 
boy,  whose  chief  amusement  was  to 
wait  upon  the  servant's  child  and 
worry  the  dogs,  but  who  was  occa- 
sionally suffered  to  wait  at  table, 
and  was  always  thrown  into  a  deep 
brown-study  at  beholding  the  won- 
derful manner  in  which  the  white 
man  partook  of  his  food.  The  do- 
mestic catalogue  is  thus  tersely 
summarised:  ''The  long, low  house 
stretching  away  to  the  eastward 
was  full  of  folks  of  the  humbler 
sort,  with  many  children  and  ba- 
bies, and  of  dogs  not  a  few." 

The  day  after  his  arrival,  Mr. 
Griffis  had  a  formal  audience  with 
the  prince  and  his  ministers.  The 
prince  presented  him  with  an  auto- 
jgraph  letter  of  welcome  and  his  pho- 
tographic earie  de  vmU,  and  all  sat 
down  to  dinner.  Then  "followed 
a  lively  conversation,  which  kept 
Iwabucht's  two  tongues  busy  for  nearly  an 
hour.  Icy  etiquette  melted  into  good  hu- 
.mor,  and  good  humor  flowed  into  fun.  We 
hadamade  the  mutual  discovery  that  we 
could  get  along  together  very  welL    Edu- 
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cation  and  culture  easily  bridge  the  gulf 
that  lies  between  two  races,  religions,  and 
civilizations.  I  felt  perfectly  at  home  in 
the  presence  of  these  courtly  and  polished 
gentlemen,  and  the  hour  passed  very  pleas- 
antly." The  let- 
ter of  the  prince 
is  a  model  of  dig- 
nity and  courte- 
sy.    It  runs : 

**It  is  a  matter 
of  congratulation 
that  the  President 
of  your  country  is 
in  good  health.  I 
greatly  rejoice  and 
am  obliged  to  you 
that  you  have  ar- 
rived 80  promptly 
from  80  great  a 
distance  over  seas 
and  mountains,  to 
teach  the  sciences 
to  the  youth  of 
Fukui.  Concerning 
matters  connected 
with  the  school, 
the  officers  in 
charge  of  educa- 
tion will  duly  con- 
sult jou.  As  Fu- 
kui is  a  secluded 
place,  you  will 
be  inconvenienced 
in  many  respects. 
Whenever  you  have 
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badge  of  his  rank.  Fakni  was  the  residence 
of  the  father  of  Knaakab^,  one  of  the  former 
pupils  of  onr  author,  at  New  Brunswick, 
New  Jersey,  who  had  died  and  was  buried 
there.  Mr.  GriflSs  had  the  mournful  pleas- 
ure of  presenting  to  the  father  the  golden 
key  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Rut- 
gers College,  into  which  the  Japanese  youth 
had  been  elected,  he  having  stood  at  the 
head  of  his  class. 

Mr.  Griffls  was  surprised  to  find  the  school 
so  large  and  flourishing.  There  were  about 
800  students  in  all  the  departments,  some  of 
whom  had  studied  English  for  two  or  three 
years  under  native  teachers  who  had  been 
trained  at  Nagasaki.  But  the  authorities 
who  had  been  desirous  of  a  teacher  of  chem- 
istry had  faint  ideas  as  to  what  that  science 
was ;  they  were,  howerery  ready  to  fumiah 
the  requisite  apparatus.  Some  of  the  stu- 
▲  LiTTLB  DAiMxd.  dcuts  had  already  cut  oflf  their  top-knota, 

and  wore  their  hair  in  European  fashion, 
need  of  any  thing,  please  make  your  wants  known  which  is  the  recognized  sign  of  a  foreigniz- 
without  ceremony.  ing  proclivity.     It  is  significant  that  the 

''UAJVODAitUL,I\ihUffan^ChijV'  Mikado  has  quite  recently  adopted  this 
*^  These  words,^  says  Mr.  Griffls, ''  struck  fashion,  and  that  of  European  dress.  In 
the  key-note  of  my  whole 
reception  in  Fukui.  Dar- 
ing the  entire  year  of  my 
residence,  unceasing  kind- 
nesses were  showered  upon 
me.  From  the  prince  and 
officers  to  the  students,  cit- 
izens, and  the  children,  who 
learned  to  know  me  and 
welcome  me  with  smiles 
and  bows,  and  *  Good*mom- 
ing,  teacher,'  I  have  noth- 
ing to  record  but  respect, 
consideration,  sympathy, 
and  kindness.  My  eyes 
were  opened.  I  needed  no 
revolver,  nor  were  guards 
necessary.  I  won  the 
hearts  of  the  people ;  and 
among  my  happiest  mem- 
ories are  those  of  Fukui.** 
A  special  favorite  of  his  was  a  son  of  the  April,  1873,  Mr.  Griffls  saw  him,  at  the  open- 
prince — a  lively,  laughing  little  fellow  of  i  ing  of  the  Imperial  College  at  Tdkid,drc«sed 
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•  four  years  old,  with 
merry  black  eyes, 
delicate  brown 
skin  flushed  with 
health,  rosy  cheeks, 
and  head  shaven, 


almost  exactly  like  the  picture  of  his  ances- 
tor on  page  502.  Not  two  years  later  he 
saw  him  attired  as  in  the  portrait  which 
we  have  given.  The  naval  officers  wear  a 
thoroughly  European  uniform ;  and  we  im- 
agine that  if  we  should  meet  one  of  them  in 


JArAKItS  MATAL  OrWiOMM, 


except  a  little  the  stre^t^  w^  alioutd  Itardly  an;t|HJjNt<«  Lfia  iQ 
be  an  Oriental  Save  for  his  posUiflii,  vrliJIo 
'^  burning  the  miditiglit  oiV  ivith  his  bw 
study  tublo  by  hi  a  sidc^  tho  pl^^turo  of  a  Jap- 
anese  navul  ofttoi^r,  from  a  phoiogfaph  of 
one  of  the  Fttkiii  puvits^  might  hava  been 
taken  at  atrr  Aiuerican  academy.  Moal  of 
the  stiuU  tite,  howuv«r,  jitiU  mtainfid  the  na* 
tional  to|i-ktiot,  iiueut.^,  and  elopik  Am  tlmf 
American  ttnicher  siiw  t Jictu  trooping  out  ul 
school,  with  bar«»  iiec1%  anii%  ai»4  tegai  004 
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round  space  like  a 
cap,  from  which 
projected  a  tiny 
queue.  He  wore  a 
gold  -  hilted  short 
sword  in  his  girdle, 
while  a  lad  of  thir- 
teen attended  him 
as  sword  -  bearer, 
carrying  the  longer 
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tbeir  mnrderoas  swords  in  their  1>elts,  his 
first  mental  qnestion  was,  ''Can  it  be  poa- 
sible  that  these  yonng  barbarians  can  be 
trained  to  be  disciplined  students?  Bnt/' 
he  says,  *'  I  fonnd  that  they  oonld  instmct 
me  in  many  things — ^in  pride  and  dignity 
of  character;  in  diligence,  courage,  gentle- 
manly conduct;  refinement  and  aft'ection, 
truth  and  honesty ;  and,  in  so  far  as  I  knew 
or  could  see,  in  good  morals  they  were  my 
peers/' 

A  ftw  months  passed  pleasantly,  when 
all  at  once  came  astounding  tidings  from 
the  capital.  The  imperial  proclamation  had 
been  issued  that  the  hered- 
itary incomes  of  the  nobles 
were  to  be  cut  down,  the 
balance  to  go  into  the 
imperial  treasury;  all  the 
public  property  of  the  proY- 
inoes  to  become  that  of  the 
imperial  goTcmment;  all 
superfluous  oiBcials  to  be 
dismissed ;  and  all  who  were 
retained  to  be  appointed  di- 
rect from  TOkid.  The num- 
ber of  oflBcials  in  Fnkui  was, 
at  a  blow,  reduced  from  five 
hundred  to  seventy.  In- 
stead of  fourteen  school  di- 
rectors, there  were  to  be 
only  four.  The  four  guards 
and  eight  .door-keepers  of 
Mr.  Griffls  were  summari- 
ly discharged — at  all  of 
which  he  was  not  a  little 
delighted.  **  Japan's  great- 
est curse,''  he  wrote  in  his 
journal,  '*  for  ages  has  been 
an  excess  of  officials  and 
lazy  rice-eaters,  who  do  no 
work.  Sindbad  has  shaken 
o£f  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea. 
Hurra  for  New  Japan!" 
His  new  house  was  finish- 
ed on  the  last  day  of  Sep- 
tember, and  for  three  days 
thrown  open  to  public  in- 
spection, being  visited  by 
some  twenty  thousand  per- 
sons, after  which  he  took 
possession  of  it.       • 

Matsudaira,  l|ite  Daimid  of  EUshizen,  feu- 
dal head  of  the  Fukui  clan,  was  to  be  a 
mere  private  nobleman,  residing  at  T0ki6, 
and  his  public  valedictory  to  his  late  peo- 
ple— almost  his  subjects — ^took  place  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  It  was  a  touching  and  graceful 
scene.  A  brief  address  was  read,  in  which 
were  set  forth  the  reasons  why  the  Mikado 
had  resumed  all  the  territorial  fiefs,  and  at 
the  close,  after  exhorting  all  his  followers 
to  transfer  their  allegiance  wholly  to  the 
Mikado,  the  prince  bade  them  a  solemn 
farewell,  and  the  next  day  set  out  for  Td- 
kiO,  amidst  the  tears  of  the  people. 
Vol.  LIIL-No.  81ft.-^3 


These  measures  occasioned  great  changes 
in  affWirs  at  Fukui.  The  best  teachers  in 
the  school  received  official  appointments  at 
TOkiO,  and  the  best  pupils  were  obliged  by 
want  of  means  to  leave  the  school.  Mr. 
Oriffis  had  in  the  mean  time  been  invited 
to  take  a  position  at  the  capital,  which  he 
decided  to  accept,  notwithstanding  he  was 
urged  by  the  authorities  at  Fukui  to  re- 
main* On  the  day  before  his  departure, 
January  81,  1872,  his  house  was  thronged 
by  the  people  to  bid  him  farewell,  each,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  bringing  a  present,  some 
of  them  rare  and  costly ;  each,  also  accord- 
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ing  to  custom,  received  some  trifling  prea- 
ent.  A  fierce  snow-storm  had  been  raging 
for  a  week,  and  the  snow  lay  eight  feet  deep 
in  the  highway ;  but  notwithstanding  this, 
a  large  party  of  students  escorted  him  sev- 
eral miles  on  his  way.  In  due  time  he  reach- 
ed TOkiO,  where  he  remained  neariy  three 
years,  during  which  he  made  several  long 
tours  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Oriffis,  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  his 
book,  thus  alludes  to  the  fhtnrs  of  Japan : 

"Can  an  Asiatic  despotism,'^ based  on  pagan- 
ism and  propped  on  a  fiction,  regenerate  itself? 
Can  Japan  go  on  in  the  race  ah^  has  begun  f 
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Will  the  mighty  reforms  now  Attempted  be  com- 
pleted and  made  permanent  ?  Can  a  nation  ap- 
propriate the  fruits  of  Christian  civilization  with- 
out its  root  ?  I  believe  not  I  can  not  but  think 
that,  unless  the  modem  enlightened  ideas  of  gov- 
ernment, law,  society,  and  t£e  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual be  adopted  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
they  have  been,  the  people  be  thoroughly  educa- 
ted, and  a  mightier  spiritual  force  repUice  Shinto 
and  Buddhism,  little  wUl  be  gained  but  a  glitter- 
ing veneer  of  material  civilization  and  the  cor- 
roding foreign  vices,  under  which,  in  the  presence 
of  the  superior  nggreasiye  nations  of  the  West, 
Dai  Nippon  must  fall  like  the  doomed  races  of 
America.  But  a  new  sun  is  rising  on  Japan.  In 
1870  there  were  not  ten  native  Protestant  Chris- 
tians in  the  empire;  there  were  in  May,  1876, 
ten  churches,  with  a  membership  of  eight  hun- 
dred souls.  Gently  but  irresistibly  Christianity 
is  leavening  the  nation.  In  the  next  century  the 
native  word  inaka  (*  boor*)  will  mean  *  heathen.' 
With  those  forces  that  centre  in  pure  Christian- 
itgr,  under  that  Almighty  Providence  who  raises 
up  one  nation  and  casts  down  another,  I  cherish 
the  firm  hope  that  Japan  will  in  time  take  and 
hold  her  equal  place  among  the  foremost  nations 
of  the  world,  and  that  in  the  onward  march  of 
civilization  which  follows  the  sun,  the  Sun-land 
may  lead  the  nations  of  Asia  that  are  now  ap- 
pearing in  the  theatre  of  universal  history.*' 


A  SUMMER  BIRD. 

CECILIUS  CALVERT,  seoood  Baron  of 
Baltimore,  has  a  hold  upon  the  recol- 
lections of  mankind  far  snrpaasing  that  se- 
cured by  any  monument  in  the  noble  city 
which  he  foonded,  in  the  fact  that  the  most 
charming  bird  that  makes  its  sammer  home 
in  the  parks  of  that  city  bears  his  name. 
That  bird  is  the  Baltimore  oriole — Ioteru9 
baliiiMre  of  LiunsBUS.  Its  plumage  is  pat- 
terned in  orange  and  black,  the  baronial 
colors  of  the  noble  lord's  livery,  and  Lin- 
naeus only  paid  an  appropriate  compliment 
to  the  source  to  which  he  owed  his  speci- 
men of  the  new  species  when,  in  1766,  he 
recognized  the  coincidence  in  the  name. 

Then  as  now  the  orioles  were  among  the 
most  beautiful  and  conspicuous  of  woodland 
birds.  From  their  winter  retreat  under  the 
tropics  they  return  northward  as  the  warm 
weather  advances,  arriving  in  Maryland  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  April,  and  reaching 
Central  New  England  by  the  middle  of  May. 
In  these  migrations,  performed  mostly  by 
day,  they  fly  continuously  and  in  a  straight 
line  high  overhead.  About  sunset  they  halt, 
and  uttering  a  few  low  notes,  dive  into  the 
thickets  to  feed,  and  afterward  to  rest.  They 
do  not  go  in  flocks,  but  singly,  or  two  or 
three  together.  The  males  come  to  us  in 
advance,  and  instantly  announce  their  pres- 
ence by  a  loud  and  Joyons  song,  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  which  they  continually  emulate 
one  another  during  the  week  or  more  that 
elapses  before  the  arrival  of  the  females. 
But  this  emulation  does  not  end  with  vy- 


ing in  song;  they  have  many  pitched  bat- 
tles, chasing  each  other  fh>m  tree  to  tretf 
and  through  the  branches  with  angry  notes. 
The  coming  of  the  females  offers  some  di- 
version to  these  pugnacious  oavaliers,  or  at 
least  furnishes  a  new  ewnt  bM;  for,  while 
they  devote  themselves  with  great  ardor  to 
wooing  and  winning  their  coy  mistresses, 
their  Jealousy  is  easily  aroused,  and  their 
fighting  is  often  resnnied.  Even  the  lady- 
loves 'sometimes  forget  themselves  so  far  as 
to  savagely  attack  their  fancied  rivals,  or 
drive  out  of  sight  the  chosen  mate  of  some 
male  bird  whom  they  want  for  themselves. 
This  is  not  all  fancy,  but  lamentable  fact. 

Mademoiselle  Oriole  is  not  so  showy  as  hear 
gay  beau.  Persuade  the  pair  to  keep  quiet 
a  moment,  and  compare  them.  They  are  in 
size  between  a  bluebird  and  a  robin,  but 
rather  more  slender  than  either.  The  plum- 
age of  the  male  is  of  a  rich  but  varying 
orange  upon  all  the  lower  parts,  underneath 
the  wings,  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  back, 
and  the  outer  edges  of  the  tail ;  the  throat, 
head,  neck,  the  part  between  the  shoolden, 
wing  quills,  and  middle  tail  feathras  are 
velvety  black ;  the  bill  and  feet  are  bluish ; 
there  is  a  white  ring  around  the  eye,  and 
the  lesser  wing  quills  are  edged  with  white. 
In  the  female  the  pattern  of  color  is  the 
same,  but  the  tints  are  duller.  The  Jet  of 
the  male's  head  and  neck  is  rusty  in  his 
mate,  and  each  feather  Ib  margined  with 
olive.  The  orange  part  of  the  plumage  is 
more  like  yellow  in  the  female,  and  wing 
and  tail  quills  are  spotted  and  dirty.  Three 
years  are  required  for  the  orioles  to  receive 
their  complete  plumage,  the  gradual  change 
of  which  is  beautifully  represented  in  one 
of  Audubon's  gigantic  plates.  ^  Sometimes 
the  whole  tail  of  a  [young]  male  individu- 
al in  spring  is  yellow,  sometimes  only  the 
two  middle  feathers  are  black,  and  frequent- 
ly the  black  on  the  back  is  skirted  with 
orange,  and  the  tail  tipped  with  the  same 
color.''  Much  confusion  arose  among  the 
earlier  naturalists  from  this  circumstance. 

The  singing  of  the  males  is  at  its  height 
now  that  the  females  have  come,  and  they 
are  to  be  heard,  not  only  from  field  and 
grove  and  country  way-side,  but  in  the 
streets  of  villages,  and  ^en  in  the  parks  of 
cities,  where  they  are  recognized  by  every 
school-boy,  who  calls  them  fire-birds,  gold- 
en-robins, hang-nests,  and  Baltimore  birds. 
The  lindened  avenues  of  Philadelphia,  the 
elm-embowered  precincts  of  New  Haven,  the 
sacred  trees  of  Boston  Common,  the  classic 
shades  of  Harvard  Square,  and  the  miUls  of 
CtM^tral  Park  aU  echo  to  thmv  spriQg^tlme 

The  iOTif;  of  the  oriole  is  indeacribalile,  is 
to  me  ar^  the  tune  a  of  most  of  the  songslaiv;. 
Kuttairs  ingBTiioiia  syllftbles  are  totalis-  ums' 
less  in  os^prpssing  tho  pnte  and  vptwstile 
fluting  whitjh  floats  down  from  the  elm  top. 
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Wilson  catches  its  spirit  wben  he  says  that 
**  there  is  in  it  a  certain  wild  plaintiveness 
and  fuS/veU  extremely  interesiting/'  and  that 
it  is  nttered  **  with  the  pleasing  tranqailli- 
ty  of  a  careless  plowboy  whistling  for  his 
own  amusement."  It  is  a  Joyons,  contented 
song,  standing  out  from  the  choms  that 
greets  our  hiJf-awakened  ears  at  daylight 
as  brightly  as  its  author  shines  against  the 
dewy  foliage.  T.  W.  Higginson  exclaims, 
''  Yonder  oriole  fills  with  light  and  melody 
the  thousand  branches  of  a. neighborhood.'' 
It  is  a  song  varying  with  the  tune  and  cir- 
cumstances, and,  as  among  all  birds,  some 
orioles  are  better  performers  than  others. 
Dr.  Brewer  thought  that  when  they  first  ar- 
rived, and  were  awaiting  the  females,  the 
voices  of  the  males  were  loud  and  somewhat 
shrill,  as  though  in  lamentation,  and  that 
this  song  changed  into  a ''  richer,  lower,  and 
more  pleasing  refrain''  when  they  were  Join- 
ed by  their  partners.  The  quality  of  their 
music  is  certainly  different  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  seeming,  fi>r  example,  to  be 
more  subdued  toward  the  northern  limit  of 
their  range. 

A  writer  in  an  old  number  of  PutnamU 
Magatime  describes  two  orioles  with  which 
he  had  been  acquainted  for  several  sum- 
mers.  These  birds  had  taken  up  their  resi- 
dences within  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
each  other,  one  in  a  public  park,  and  the 
other  in  an  orchard.  ^  And  often,"  says  the 
narrator,  ^  have  I  heard  the  chief  musician 
of  the  orchard,  on  the  topmost  bough  of  an 
ancient  apple-tree,  sing. 


m 


It 


m 


to  which  the  chorister  of  the  park,  from  the 
summit  of  a  maple,  would  respond,  in  the 
key, 


\^^r^~^^ 


and,  lor  the  life  df  me,  I  never  was  able  to 
tell  whether  their  songs  were  those  of  rival- 
ry or  of  greeting  and  friendly  intercourse. 
And  now  if  you  will  strike  these  notes  on 
the  piano,  or,  which  is  better,  breathe  them 
from  the  fiute,  you  will  know  the  song  of 
the  oriole,  or  rather  obtain  an  idea  of  its 
general  characteristics,  for  no  two  that  I 
have  ever  heard  sang  the  same  melody." 

The  female  also  has  a  pretty  song,  which 
mingles  with  the  brilliant  tenor  of  the  male 
during  all  the  season  of  love-making ;  but 
aa  May  merges  into  June,  and  the  business 
of  the  summer  begins,  both  cease  their  jex- 
alted  strains,  and  only  the  mellow,  ringing 
whistle  is  heard.  Then,  as  family  cares  in- 
ereaae,  they  lay  aside  even  this,  and,  except 
aft  dawn,  are  rarely  heard  at  all. 

Bat,  after  all,  the  chief  interest  about  our 


oriole  is  its  wonderful  home,  which  hangs 
upon  the  outmost  branches  of  the  elms  along 
the  street  or  in  the  grove,  and  is  completed 
by  June  10.  The  nest  is  never  found  in  the 
deep  woods.  Its  maker  is  a  bird  of  the  sun- 
light, and  is  sociable  with  man.  The  haunts 
of  the  orioles  are  those  grand  trees  wliich 
the  farmer  leaves  here  and  there  in  his  field 
as  shade  for  his  cattle,  that  lean  over  the 
brier-tangled  fence  of  the  lane,  or  droop  to- 
ward the  dancing  waters  of  some  rural  riv- 
er. "  There  is,"  says  Thomas  NuttaU, "  noth- 
ing  more  remarkable  in  the  whole  instinct 
of  our  golden-robin  than  the  ingenuity  dis- 
played in  the  fabrication  of  its  nest,  which 
is,  in  fact,  a  pendulous,  cylindric  pouch  of 
five  to  seven  inches  in  depth,  usually  sns^ 
pended  frt>m  near  the  extremities  of  the 
high  drooping  branches  of  trees  (such  as 
the  elm,  the  pear,  or  apple  tree,  wild  cher- 
ry, weeping-willow,  tuUp-tree,  or  button- 
wood)." 

These  words  might  in  a  general  way  ap- 
ply to  all  the  Ickriy  most  of  which  inhabit 
North  or  South  America,  have  brilliant  plum- 
ages, and  1i)nUd  nests  of  matchless  work- 
manship, woven  and  entwined  in  such  a  way 
as  would  defy  the  skill  of  the  most  expert 
seamstress,  and  unite  dryness,  safety,  and 
warmth.  They  are  mostly  pendulous  from 
the  ends  of  branches,  and  form  thus  a  secu- 
rity from  snakes  and  other  robbers,  which 
could  easily  reach  them  if  plaoed  on  a  more 
solid  foundation.  They  are  formed  of  the 
different  grasses,  dry  roots,  lichens,  long  and 
slender  mosses,  and  other  advantageous  ma- 
terials often  supplied  by  man's  art.  Among 
different  species  the  structures  vary  in  sliape 
from  resembling  a  compact  ball  to  neariy 
every  bottle-shaped  gradation  of  form,  un- 
til they  exceed  three  or  four  feet  in  length. 
Many  species  being  gregarious,  they  breed 
numerously  in  the  same  vicinity  or  on  the 
same  tree,  resembling  in  this  and  other  re- 
spects the  weaver  birds,  to  which  they  are 
closely  allied.  >  But  for  us  our  Baltimore's 
nest  possesses  the  most  attractions ;  and  as 
I  shall  have  much  to  say  concerning  this 
fine  example  of  a  bird's  architecture,  I  can 
not  b^n  better  than  by  quoting  Nuttall's 
description  of  it.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  say  any  thing  difforent  and  as  well : 

^'It  in  be^n  by  flrmty  fwtonfng  nitanl  strings  q( 
Um  flax  of  the  i41k-weed,  or  swtmp  hollyhock,  or  »toot 
srtlfldjU  threads,  aroond  two  .or  more  forked  twigs, 
eorresponding  to  the  Intended  width  and  depth  of  the 
nest.  With  the  same  materials,  willow  down,  or  any 
accidental  rayellngs,  strings,  thread,  sewing  silk,  tow, 
or  wool  that  may  be  lying  near  the  neighboring  booses 
or  aronpd  grafts  of  trees,  they  Interweave  and  fabri- 
cate a  sort  of  coarse  cloth  into  the  form  Intended,  to- 
ward the  bottom  of  which  they  place  the  real  ne«ii, 
made  chiefly  of  lint,  wiry  grass,  horse  and  cow  hair: 
■ometlmea,  In  defect  of  hair,  lining  the  Interior  with  a 
mUtare  of  slender  stripe  of  smooth  Tine  bark,  and 
rarely  with  a  few  feathers ;  the  whole  being  of  a  con- 
slderable  thickness,  and  more  or  lesa  attached  to  the 
external  pooch,  (hrer  the  top,  the  leaTes,  as  t  hey  grow 
ont,  form  a  terdant  and  agreeable  <»Qppy,  defending 
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the  yoang  from  the  ran  and  fain.  There  is  ■ometimes 
a  coDBiderable  difference  in  the  manafactare  of  these 
neetB,  as  well  as  in  the  materials  which  enter  into  their 
composition.  Both  sexes  seem  to  be  equally  adepts 
at  this  sort  of  labor;  and  I  hare  seen  the  female  alone 
perform  the  whole  withoat  any  assiatance,  and  the 
male  also  complete  this  laborious  task  nearly  withoat 
the  aid  of  his  consort,  who,  however.  In  general,  Is  the 
principal  worker." 

Many  persons  believe  that  there  is  a  con- 
stant tendency  in  birds  to  vary  their  arohi- 
tectnre  to  suit  their  sarronndings,  in  accord- 
ance with  climate,  greater  or  less  readiness 
of  certain  materials,  and  security.  The  Bal- 
timore oriole  affords  a  good  illustration  of 
this  tendency.  Like  the  swallows,  robin, 
bluebird,  pewit,  and  others,  the  oriole  has 
abandoned  the  wilds  for  the  proximity  to 
man's  settlements,  doing  it  chiefly  for  two 
reasons — the  greats  abundance  of  insect 
food,  and  protection  from  hawks,  owls,  and 
crows,  which  are  fewer  in  number  and  less 
bold  in  the  clearings. 

In  the  swamps  of  the  Gulf  States,  the  Bal- 
timore, finding  no  necessity  for  great  warmth 
or  shelter  from  chilling  winds,  fabricates  an 
airy  nest  of  Spanish  moss  (TiMndaia  uine- 
oidet),  Audubon  described  and  figured  such 
a  one,  but  the  exact  truth  of  Audubon's  de* 
scription  was  rather  doubted  until  the  Bos- 
ton Society  of  Natural  History  received  other 
similar  nests  from  Florida.  In  these  oases 
the  bird  chose  material  perfectly  suited  to 
the  temperature,  in  preference  to  the  flax 
and  folt  which  it  would  have  used  in  the 
North.  This  is  a  modification  due  to  difier^ 
ence  of  latitude  and*  accompanying  differ- 
ence of  climate ;  but  I  venture  to  say  that 
the  Baltimores'  nests  in  general  built  dur- 
ing an  unusually  hot  season  in  any  latitude 
will  be  much  lighteB-than  those  built  dnr^ 
ing  a  cool  or  backward  yeir. 

We  may  suppose  thart  the  oriole,  having 
learned  that  the  place  for  its  home  safest 
from  all  marauding  animals  and  reptiles 
was  out  upon  the  tips  of  the  swaying  twigs, 
which  would  not  bear  the  marauder's  weight, 
would  also  have  learned  the  shape  best 
adapted  to  that  situation ;  and  that  if  it 
knew  enough  to  choose  the  lesser  danger 
from  man  in  order  to  escape  a  greater  one 
from  hawks  when  it  came  out  of  the  deep 
woods,  it  would  also  have  reason  enough  to 
alter  its  style  of  building  in  such  a  way  as 
should  best  hide  the  sitting  bird  from  the 
prying  eyes  of  its  winged  enemies,  and  at 
the  same  time  afford  dryness  and  warmth 
to  the  interior.  Both  of  these  were  secured 
in  the  thick  branches  of  the  primeval  forest 
by  the  leaves  overhead  and  around.  It  is 
hence  found  that  in  the  same  climate  the 
more  exposed  a  nest  is  the  denser  its  com- 
position, the  deeper  the  pouch,  and  the  small- 
er its  month.  Pennant  and  others  of  the 
earlier  writers  on  American  birds  described 
the  orioles'  nests  as  having  only  a  hole  near 
the  top  for  entrance  and  exit,  like  those  of 


some  of  the  South  American  species.  Wil- 
son, who  was  the  first  real  critic  of  our  or- 
nithology, said  this  was  certainly  an  erroi; 
adding,  ^*  I  have  never  met  with  any  thing 
of  the  kind."  Both  authors  se^n  to  have 
made  too  sweeping  assertions,  and,  as  usual, 
there  is  a  golden  mean  of  fact.  Our  hang- 
nest  has  enough  discernment  to  select  the 
safest  and  best  site  far  a  nest  ever  chosen 
by  a  tree-building  bird.  He  has  discretion 
enough  to  inhabit  those  trees  where  his 
young  will  be  least  exposed  to  birds  of 
prey ;  he  has  sense  and  skiU  enough  to  build 
a  warm  or  cool  house  to  suit  the  climate — m 
deep  and  tight  cme  where  the  sun  shines 
brightly,  and  sharp  eyes  might  see  the  or- 
ange coat  of  himself  or  his  mate  within,  and 
a  loose  and  (iu  labor)  less  expensive  one 
where  deep  shadows  hide  it.  Surely,  then, 
this  consummate  workman  has  ingenuity 
enough  to  put  a  roof  over  his  dwelling  to 
shed  the  rain  and  the  hawk's  glances,  leaving 
only  a  little  door  in  the  side.  Both  of  these 
things  the  hang-nest  actually  does.  I  my- 
self have  seen  a  nest  of  his  making,  over  the 
open  top  of  which  a  broad  leaf  had  been  bent 
down  and  tied  by  glutinous  threads  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  »  good  portico.  Mr.  Thom- 
as Gentry  found  a  much  more  complete  exam- 
ple at  Germantown  (Philadelphia),  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  the  oric^es  **  were  ooustoained 
to  erect  a  permanent  roof  to  their  dwelling 
by  interwoven  strings  through  their  depri- 
vation of  the  verdant  and  agreeable  canopy 

which  the  leaves  would  naturally  afford 

So  nicely  is  the  roof  acUusted  that  even  the 
most  critical  investigation  can  not  discern 
the  union.  The  entrance  is  a  circular  open- 
ing situated  in  the  superior  third  of  the 
nest,  facing  southwardly."  Mr.  Gentry  con- 
siders this  the  latest  improvement  upon  a 
nest  which  in  the  beginning  was  simply  a 
hanmiock  in  the  fork  of  a  tree,  like  a  vireo's, 
but  which  has  been  made  more  and  more 
pendulous,  until  what  was  at  first  the  whole 
nest  is  now  only  the  lining  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  inclosing  bag. 

With  the  idea  of  testii^  Wallace's  theory 
that  birds  of  bright  colors,  easily  detected 
by  birds  of  prey,  are  always  found  to  occupy 
concealing  nests,  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott,  of  Tken- 
ton,  New  Jersey,  made  extensive  notes  upon 
the  nests  of  our  subject.  In  every  instance 
those  nests  which  fidly  concealed  the  sitting 
bird  were  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
any  house  in  uncultivated  parts.  In  all 
such  localities  sparrow-hawks  were  seen 
frequently,  as  compared  with  the  neighbor- 
hoods selected  for  building  the  shallower 
open-topi>ed  nests,  all  of  which  were  in  wil- 
low or  elm  trees  in  the  yards  of  farm-houses. 
The  conclusion  drawn  was  that  the  orioles 
knew  where  danger  frt>m  hawks  was  to  be 
apprehended,  and  constructed  accordingly 
— the  less  elaborate  nest  in  the  fanner's  yard 
answering  every  purpose  for  incubation. 
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Dr.  Abbott  says,  however,  that  of  the  nests 
that  did  conoeal  the  sitting  bird,  every  one 
was  really  open  at  the  top,  and  the  biid  en- 
tered firom  above.  Its  weight,  when  in  the 
nest,  appeared  to  draw  the  edges  of  the  rim 
together  saffioiently  to  shot  out  all  view  of 
the  oocnpant.  It  is  his  opinion,  however, 
that  years  ago,  when  its  enemies  were  more 
numerous,  the  nest  of  this  oriole  was  per- 
fectly closed  at  the  top,  and  with  a  side 
opening ;  but  he  finds  none  so  now. 

The  qnestion  why  this  species  alone 
among  our  birds  is  supposed  to  have  learn- 
ed by  dear  experience  to  take  such  precau- 


self  only  in  ooUecting  materials  for  his  mate. 
They  labor  very  steadily,  but  a  week's  work 
is  necessary  for  the  completion  of  their 
home.  It  seems  strange  that  domiciles  con- 
structed with  so  much  pains  should  not  be 
occupied  suocessive  seasons,  but  this  seems 
never  to  be  the  case.  It  sometimes  happens, 
however,  that  orioles  will  pick  to  pieces  an 
old  nest  to  get  materials  for  a  new  one,  just 
as  the  Indians  of  Peru  often  construct  their 
huts  of  the  cutrStone  blocks  of  the  ancient 
palaces  of  the  Incas.  These  birds  are  very 
knowing  in  gathering  stuff  for  the  frame- 
work of  their  nests,  and  perceive  the  adapt- 


JNJKilS  or  TUK  UKKSTKO  AMD  BALTIMOBB  OUOLIS. 


tions  against  its  foes  has  already  been  an- 
swered :  it  is  because  the  Baltimore  oriole 
ia  almost  the  only  species  in  which  the  fe- 
male is  not  protected  from  observation  by 
her  neutral  and  dull  colors,  and  in  which 
the  brightly  plumaged  male  also  sits  upon 
the  eggs.  Mother  Necessity  has  prompted 
its  marvelous  invention. 

Nuttall  thought  both  sexes  equally  expert 
at  nest-building,  although  the  labor  princi- 
pally devolved  upon  the  female.  The  latter 
clause  in  particular  Mr.  Gentry  has  confirm- 
ed, and  tdls  us  that  the  male  occupies  blm- 


ability  of  the  housewife's  yam  and  laces, 
hnng  out  to  dry,  to  their  needs  much  sooner 
than  they  perceive  the  immorality  of  steal- 
ing it.  White  cotton  strings  are  rarely  ab- 
sent from  their  nests,  which  are  sometimes 
almost  entirely  composed  of  them.  Some 
curious  anecdotes  have  been  related  of  this 
economical  propensity  and  its  results.  Nut- 
tall  tells  the  following : 

''  A  female  (oriole),  which  I  observed  at- 
tentively, carried  off  to  her  nest  a  piece  of 
lamp-wick  ten  or  twelve  feet  long.  This 
long  string  and  many  other  shorter  ones 
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were  left  hanging  out  for  abont  a  week 
before  both  ends  were  wattled  into  the 
sides  of  the  nest.  Some  other  little  birds, 
making  use  of  similar  materials,  at  times 
twitched  these  flowing  ends,  and  generally 
brought  out  the  busy  Baltimore  from  her 
occupation  in  great  anger.'' 

A  lady  once  told  John  Burroughs  that 
one  of  thesO  birds  snatched  a  skein  of  yam 
from  her  window-siU,  and  made  off  with  it 
to  her  half-finished  nest.  But  the  perverse 
yam  caught  fast  in  the  branches,  and,  in 
the  bird's  efforts  to  extricate  it,  got  hope- 
lessly tangled.  She  tugged  away  at'  it  all 
day,  but  was  finally  obliged  to  content  her- 
self with  a  few  detached  portions.  The 
fluttering  strings  were  an  eyesore  to  her 
ever  after,  and  passing  and  repassing  she 
would  give  them  a  spiteful  Jerk,  as  much  as 
to  say,  *'  There  is  that  confounded  yam  that 
gave  me  so  much  trouble  H' 

A  gentleman  in  Pennsylvania,  observing 
an  oriole  beginning  to  build,  hung  out 
''  skeins  of  many-colored  zephyr  yam,  which 
the  eager  artist  readily  appropriated.  "^He 
managed  it  so  that  the*  bird  used  nearly 
equal  quantities  of  various  high,  bright  col- 
ors. The  nest  was  made  unusually  deep 
and  capacious,  and  it  may  be  questioned  if 
such  a  thing  of  beauty  was  ever  before 
woven  by  the  cunning  of  a  bird." 

The  nest  being  done,  the  female  begins  to 
deposit  her  eggs  on  the  successive  day,  and 
continues  laying  one  each  day  until  four  or 
five  are  laid.  The  eggs  are  pointed  oval, 
0.90  by  0.60  of  an  Inch  in  dimensions,  giay- 
ish-white,  with  a  roseate  tinge  in  fresh  and 
transparent  specimens,  and  variously  mark- 
ed with  blotches  and  irregular  lines,  like 
pen  scratches,  of  purplish»brown.  On  the 
day  following,  incubation  begins,  and  the 
eggs  hatch  at  the  end  of  fifteen  days,  bring- 
ing it  to  the  middle  of  June. 

The  courage  and  devotion  of  the  parents 
in  defense  of  their  nests  are  known  to  ev- 
ery ornithologist.  They  expose  themselves 
fearlessly  to  danger  rather  than  desert  their 
charge,  and  call  upon  heaven  and  earth  to 
witness  their  persecution.  I  remember  one 
such  instance.  I  discovered  a  nest  with 
eggs  in  a  sycamore  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yantic  River,  in  Connecticut.  In  trying  to 
examine  it  I  roused  the  ire  of  the  owners, 
who  showed  the  most  intense  anger  and 
dismay.  Enjoying  this  little  exhibition,  I 
did  all  I  could  to  terrify  the  fond  parents 
wHhout  harming  them  at  all,  and  then 
quietly  watched  the  result.  The  birds  flew 
close  about  the  nest,  screaming  and  utter- 
ing a  loud  rolling  cry  like  a  policeman's  rat- 
tle, which  very  soon  brought  plenty  of  sym- 
pathetic and  curious  friends,  A  cat -bird 
ventured  too  near,  and  was  pounced  upon 
by  the  Baltimore  with  a  fierceness  not  to  be 
resisted.  But  when  the  cat-bird  found  he 
was  not  pursued  beyond  the  shade  of  the 


tree,  he  perched  upon  a  neighboring  post, 
and  by  hissing,  strutting  up  and  down,  and 
every  provoking  gesture  known  to  birds, 
challenged  the  oriole,  who  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  his  empty  braggadocio.  Then  Mrs. 
Oriole  did  something  distasteful  to  her  lord, 
and  received  prompt  chastisement.  A  con- 
fident kingbird  dashed  up,  and  was  beauti- 
fully whipped  in  half  a  minute.  Yhieos, 
pewits,  warblers,  were  attracted  to  the  scene, 
but  kept  at  a  safe  distance.  There  was  no 
appeasing  the  anxiety  of  the  parents  until 
I  left,  and  probably  they  spent  the  whole 
afternoon  in  recovering  ^eir  equanimity. 

The  study  of  the  expressions  and  dialects 
of  animals  and  birds  under  snch  circum- 
stances is  extremely  entertaining  and  in- 
structive. Though  you  should  happen  upon 
a  Baltimore's  nest  when  the  female  is  sit- 
ting, and  the  male  is  out  of  sight,  the  female 
will  sit  quietly  until  the  very  last  moment; 
and  Mr.  Ridgway  mentions  an  instance  where 
the  female  even  entered  her  nest  while  he 
was  severing  it  from  the  branch,  and  remain- 
ed there  until  carried  into  the  house.  The 
young  birds,  before  they  can  fly.  Dr.  Brewer 
says,  climb  to  the  edge  of  the  nest,  and  are 
liable  in  sudden  tempests  to  be  thrown  out 
If  uninjured  they  are  good  climbers,  and  by 
means  of  wings,  bill,  and  claws  are  often 
able  to  reach  places  of  safety.  In  one  in- 
stance a  fledgeling  which  had  broken  both 
legs,  and  had  been  placed  in  a  basket  to  be 
fed  by  its  parents,  managed  by  wings  and 
bill  to  raise  itself  to  the  rim,  and  in  a  few 
days  took  its  departure.  To  this  dexterity 
in  the  use  of  the  bill  as  a  prehensile  organ 
the  birds  may  owe  their  skill  in  weaving. 

The  young  are  fed  upon  an  insect  diet,' 
and  mainly  upon  caterpillars,  which  are  dis- 
gorged after  having  been  properly  swallow- 
ed by  the  parents.  They  leave  the  nest  after 
a  fortnight,  but  are  attended  by  the  parent 
birds  ten  days  longer  before  being  turned  off 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  food  of  the 
Baltimore  oriole,  old  and  young,  is  almost  en- 
tirely insectivorous,  succulent  young  peas 
and  the  stamens  of  cherry  and  plum  flowers 
forming  the  only  exceptions.  These  small 
robberies  are  but  a  slight  compensation  for 
the  invaluable  services  he  renders  the  gar- 
dener in  the  destruction  of  hosts  of  noxioos 
insects.  At  first  beetles  and  hymenopteroos 
insects  form  his  diet,  and  he  seeks  them  with 
restless  agility  among  the  opening  buds.  As 
the  season  progresses,  and  the  caterpillars 
begin  to  appear,  he  forsakes  the  tough  bee- 
tle, and  rejoices  in  their  Juicy  bodies.  Even 
the  hairy  kinds  he  does  not  refnse,  and  is  al- 
most the  only  bird  that  will  eat  the  disgust- 
ing tent  caterpillar  of  the  apple-trees. 

Abont  the  middle  of  September  the  Balti- 
more orioles  begin  to  disappear,  and  by  the 
last  of  the  month  all  have  left  the  Northern 
States  for  their  winter-quarters  in  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  the  West  Indies. 
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TTENBY  VLof  England,  thinkingiu  what 
1~1  way  he  might  best  serve  the  interests 
of  religion  and  learning,  determined  to  build 
a  college  which  should  do  for  the  Uuiversity 
of  Cambridge  what  William  of  Wykeham 
had  done  for  Oxford.  The  idea  of  a  college 
at  a  univeraity  supplied  by  a  grammar  school 
was  first  conceived  by  William  of  Wyke- 
ham ;  this  famous  friend  and  patron  of 
learning  had  built  Winchester.  Henry  YL 
had  no  doubt  heard  of  Wykeham's  founda- 
tions. His  youth  had  been  passed  mainly 
among  the  patrons  of  learning.  Henry's 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  an  ambitious 
and  turbulent  politician  of  that  time,  is  to- 
day conmiemorated  as  a  benefactor  in  the 
bidding-prayer  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
Henry  VL  was  a  studious  and  pious  per- 
son, and  had  evinced  in  youth  no  disposi- 
tion to  that  frivolity  and  profligacy  for 
which  the  early  years  of  his  father  are  so 
'well  known  to  us.  Fuller  has  said  of  him 
that "  he  was  fitter  for  a  cowl  than  a  crown ; 
of  so  easie  a  nature  that  he  might  well  have 
exchanged  a  pound  of  patience  for  an  ounce 
of  valour."  Having  h  imself  received  a  good 
education,  he  was  desirous  that  his  subjects 
should  have  opportunities  to  learn.  He  was 
the  more  inclined  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  young  from  the  fact  of  his 
having  been  bom  on  the  festival  of  St.  Nich- 
olas, the  patron  saint  of  children .  As  Wy ke» 
bam  had  caused  his  grammar  school  to  be 

titi%]LiL   MacmilUmandCa 


erected  under  his  own  eye  in  his  cathedral 
city  of  Winchester,  so  the  king  chose,  as  the 
site  of  the  new  school,  Eton,  a  village  close 
to  Windsor,  hoping  to  see  from  the  terraces 
of  his  own  castle  the  building  of  the  col- 
leges, and  possibly  to  behold  it  some  day 
girt  with  walls  and  adorned  with  towers. 
King  Henry  no  doubt  little  dreamed  of  the 
future  fame  of  the  college,  or  of  the  com- 
ing centuries  throngh.which  science  should 
adore  the  **  holy  shade''  of  the  founder.  He 
did  live,  however,  to  ^e  the  buildings  in 
part  erected,  to  make  Eton  a  shrine  known 
all  over  England,  and  to  find  the  work  of 
education  going  on  under  his  windows.  He 
continued  to  take  the  deepest  interest  in  ev- 
ery thing  that  concerned  the  college.  When- 
ever he  met  any  of  the  scholars  in  Windsor 
Castle,  on  a  visit  to  any  member  of  his  ret- 
inue, he  used  to  exhort  them  to  follow  the 
paths  of  virtue.  Giving  th'em  a  small  pres- 
ent of  money,  he  would  say, ''  Be  good  boys, 
meek  and  docile,  and  servants  of  the  Lord.'' 
He  did  not,  however,  encourage  their  pres- 
ence at  court,  fearful  of  the  influence  upon 
them  of  the  vicious  example  of  the  courtiers. 
In  the  year  1440  the  king  first  announced 
his  intention  of  building  a  college  within 
the  parochial  limit  of  Eton.  On  the  lltli 
of  October  of  that  year  he  issued  the  Char- 
ter of  Foundation,  a  pious  document,  in 
which,  after  a  preamble  breathing  the  spir- 
it of  a  zealous  churchman,  Henry  proceeds 
to  found  and  establish  a  college  ^'to  en- 
dure to  all  time,  to  the  praise,  glory,  and 
honour  of  our  crucified  Lord,  to  the  exalta- 
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tion  of  the  moBt  glorious  Virgin  Mary,  His 
Mother,  and  the  support  of  the  Holy  Chnrch, 
His  Bride."  "  The  King's  College  of  Our  Lady 
of  Eton  beside  Windsor"  was  declared  a  body 
corporate.  A  constitution  was  sketched  out 
by  the  founder,  and  some  of  the  original 
members  were  nominated.  The  members 
were  to  consist  of  a  provost,  ten  .fellows, 
four  clerks,  six  choristers,  a  school-master, 
twenty-five  poor  and  Indigent  scholars,  and 
the  same  number  of  poor  and  infirm  men. 
This  scheme  appears  to  unite  the  oharao- 
teristics  of  a  college  of  priests,  a  school  for 
boys,  and  an  almshouse  for  poor  men.  The 
almshouse  was  suppressed  during  King  Hen- 
ry's lifetime,  and  the  college  of  priests,  aft- 
er more  than  four  centuries  of  existence, 
has  Just  been  doomed  to  destruction.  A  re- 
vised code  was  soon  after  issued  by  Henry 
VI.  for  the  government  of  his  two  founda- 
tions, "  the  King's  College  of  Our  Lady  and 
St.  Nicholas  in  Cambridge"  and  ''the  King's 
College  of  Our  Lady  of  Eton  beside  Wind- 
sor." The  revised  code  put  the  number  of 
students  to  be  supported  at  Eton  at  seventy. 
These  collegers,  as  they  were  called,  upon 
going  to  Cambridge  were  to  have  scholar- 
ships at  King's  College. 


It  was  from  the  confiscation  of 
the  alien  priories  that  Henry  pn>- 
cured  the  wealth  with  which  to 
endow  the  new  college.  WiUiam 
the  Conqueror  and  the  Norman 
nobles  who  followed  him  into 
England  bestowed  some  of  their 
newly  got  property  upon  the 
monasteries  of  their  native  land ; 
and  this  practice  was  continued 
by  their  descendants.  It  thus 
came  about  that  in  course  of 
time  the  Norman  and  other  re- 
ligions houses  obtained  consid- 
erable property  in  England,  for 
the  management  of  which  prio- 
ries were,  established  on  the  spot 
Some  of  these  priories  were  treat- 
ed as  dependencies,  and  were  ex- 
pected to  transmit  their  whole 
revenue  to  the  mother  houses, 
while  others  merely  yielded  a 
small  tribute.  After  the  cession 
of  Normandy  to  France,  the  de- 
pendent priories  became  a  source 
of  income  to  the  French  king,  and 
in  time  of  war  between  the  two 
countries  were  often  seized  by 
the  Plantagenets,  but,  on  the  re- 
newal of  peace,  were  as  often  re- 
stored. These  alien  priories  were 
finally  suppressed  in  the  time 
of  Henry  V.,  and  the  property 
transferred  to  the  crown.  It 
was  this  property  which  Heniy 
VI.  donated  to  the  use  of  Eton. 
Certain  ecclesiastical  privileges 
were  also  secured  fh>m  Rome; 
but  from  these  the  college,  though  deriving 
some  fame,  got  very  little  money.  The 
cost  of  entertaining  the  strangers  whom 
the  indulgences  brought  thither  exceeded 
the  amount  of  their  offerings.  Among  t^ 
grants  made  by  the  king  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  strangers  was  a  gift  of 
three  tuns  of  red  wine  of  Gascony,  to  be  de- 
livered annually  in  London.  This  wine- 
bearing  region  was  in  Henry's  dominions, 
but  when  the  English  were  driven  from 
Gascony,  the  college  was  paid  in  money  in- 
stead of  wine.  The  king  also  established  a 
fair  on  Ash-Wednesday,  traces  of  which  re- 
mained to  quite  recent  times.  Old  Etonians 
remember  the  custom  of  the  boys  at  the  Ash- 
Wednesday  fairs  cutting  off  the  pigs'  tails. 
Out  of  regard  for  the  pigs,  the  authorities 
finally  decreed  for  Ash- Wednesday  a  oombi- 
nation  of  all  the  lessons  of  a  whole  school 
day  with  the  chureh  service  of  a  holiday. 
Among  the  gifts  of  King  Henry  to  the  col- 
lege was  a  finger-Joint  and  part  of  the  spine 
of  John  the  Confessor,  prior  of  Bndlington, 
which  had  been  given  him  by  the  monks  of 
that  convent,  and  the  ''Tablet  of  Bourbon," 
said  to  contain  portions  of  the  blood  of  our 
Lord,  "  of  His  cross,  of  the  glorious  Vizgin 
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Mary,  His  mother,  and  of  His  Most  Blessed, 
Confessor  Nicholas,  and  of  Katherine  the 
Virgin,  and  of  other  martyrs,  confessors,  and 
virgins." 

The  fortunes  of  Eton  fell  pretty  low  dur- 
ing the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  Edward  IV. 


pleaded  the  cause  of  Eton  with  King  Ed- 
ward is  to  he  found  in  the  account  of  her 
hy  8ir  Thomas  More :  "  When  the  king  toke 
displeasure,  she  would  mitigate  and  appease 
his  mind ;  when  men  were  out  of  favour,  she 
would  hring  them  in  his  grace ;  for  many 


■TAIBOABB  TO  TUS  OOAPSL  AMD  T7PPSK  0GHOOU 


was  at  one  time  inclined  to  he  hostile  to  the 
college.  Jane  Shore,  the  mistress  of  Edward 
IV.,  is  said  to  have  heen  a  friend  to  Eton  in 
its  time  of  need.  Two  portraits  of  her  exist 
at  Eton.  The  sole  historical  evidence  in 
support  of  the  tradition  that  Jane  Shore 


that  had  highly  offended  she  obtained  par- 
don ;  of  great  forfeitures  she  gate  neu  remis- 
sion ;  and  finally  in  many  weighty  sutes  she 

stode  many  men  in  gret  stede At  this 

daye  she  heggeth  of  many  at  this  day  living 
that  at  this  day  had  begged  if  she  had  not 
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bene."  More  describes  Jane  Sboie  as  short 
of  stature  and  pale  in  face. 

The  relation  of  Eton  to  English  kings  has 
always  been  a  close  one,  and  this  relation 
has  often,  though  not  always,  been  to  the 
advantage  of  the  college.  The  cupidity  of 
Henry  VIII.  lost  the  college  a  piece  of  land 
which  would  now  be  of  immense  value. 
This  was  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres  lying 
in  what  was  then  the  country,  but  which 
now  includes  that  portion  of  London  be- 
tween Charing  Cross  and  Hay  Hill,  sixty- 
four  acres  of  it  lying  south  of  Piccadilly. 
Henry  VIIL  was  a  sharp  real  estate  specu- 
lator; he  persuaded  or  ordered  the  college 
to  exchange  this  land  for  some  belonging  to 
the  crown,  a  bargain  Justifying  the  saying, 

**  HcnricM«  Octayas 
Took  Away  more  than  he  gave  hb.^ 

This  piece  of  property,  with  the  hospital  of 
8t.  James  which  stood  upon  it,  had  been 
granted  to  Eton  by  the  founder.  Henry 
VIII.  pulled  down  the  old  hospital  and  erect- 
ed instead  St.  Jameses  Palace.  Eton's  inti- 
macy with  English  kings  w^  not  due  alto- 
gether to  its  contiguity  to  Windsor;  but 
being  upon  the  road  from  London  to  the 
castle,  the  royal  travelers  passed  by  the 
school  in  going  and  coming.  When  kings 
and  queens  died  in  London,  they  were  borne 
through  Eton  to  their  tombs  in  the  castle. 
Gorgeous  processions  bore  those  dead  mon- 
archs  to  the  grave ;  and  it  is  interesting  to 
picture  the  Eton  scholars  coming  out  to 
meet  the  procession  as  it  passed  by  the  col- 
lege. The  coffin  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  borne 
through  Eton,  had  upon  it,  as  was  custom- 


ary, an  effigy  of  the  dead  king,  haying  the 
true  imperial  crown  on  its  head,  and  a  night- 
cap of  black  satin  set  full  of  precious  stones. 
The  whole  array  of  the  effigy  was  of  the 
finest  description.  There  was  ''a  fair  ar- 
moury sword  by  its  side/'  the  sceptre  in  the 
right  .hand,  the  ball  in  the  left,  a  pair  of 
scarlet  hose,  crimson  velvet  shoes,  gloves  on 
the  hands,  and  several  diamond  rings  on 
the  fingers.  The  provost,  fellovrs,  and  mas- 
ters came  out  to  meet  the  proces«on  in 
their  best  ornaments  and  crosses ;  and  "  by 
them,**  says  the  chronicler,  "  all  the  young 
children,  scholars  of  the  college,  in  their 
white  surplices,  bare-headed,  holding  in  the 
one  hand  tapers  and  in  the  other  books, 
saying  the  seven  psalms ;  and  as  the  corps 
came  by, kneeled  and  censed  it,  bidding  their 
Deprofundis  and  other  prayers."  Some  years 
before,  the  body  of  the  queen,  Jane  Seymour, 
had  been  borne  through  Eton,  having  lain 
in  state  for  nearly  three  weeks  at  Hampton 
Court.  The  king  did  not  appear,  but  the 
Princess  Mary  rode  behind  as  chief  mourner, 
between  the  Lords  Montague  and  Clifford. 
What  an  odd  cavalcade  this  roust  have 
been !  Think  of  the  death  of  the  present 
Queen,  of  her  funeral  procession  to  Windsor, 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  excusing  himself 
from  attendance,  and  of  the  Princess  Louise 
riding  behind  the  coffin  on  horseback  be- 
tween the  Marquis  of  Lome  and  Lord  Salis- 
bury! 

During  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward 
yi.,  and  Queen  Mary  the  college  underwent 
some  vicissitudes  of  faith  as  well  as  of  for- 
tune. The  changes  under  Henry  VIIL  had 
been  merely  political,  But  those  under  Ed- 
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ward  YL  extended  to  the  services  of  the 
church.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  a  strong  refoim- 
er,  was  elected  provost,  and  palled  down  and 
had  carted  away  the  images  at  the  high  al- 
tar of  the  college  church.  Li  1551  the  em- 
broidered frontals  of  the  other  altars  were 
sold,  the  provost  and  fellows  buying  them 
for  their  own  household  purposes.  This 
practice  was  common  at  this  time,  if  we  may 
Judge  from  the  following  passage  in  Heylin : 
**  Many  private  persons'  parlors  were  hung 
with  altar  cloths,  their  tables  and  beds  cov- 
ered with  copes  instead  of  carpets  and  cov- 
erlets, and  many  made  carousing  cups  of 
the  sacred  chalices,  as  once  Belshazzar  cele- 
'  brated  his  drunken  feast  in  ihe  sanctified 
vessels  of  the  Temple.  It  was  a  sorry  house, 
and  not  worth  the  naming,  which  had  not 
somewhat  of  this  furniture  in  it,  though  it 
were  only  a  fair  large  cushion  made  of  a 
cope  or  altar  cloth,  to  adorn  their  windows 
or  make  their  chairs  to  have  somewhat  in 
them  of  a  chair  of  state.''  The  altars  were 
again  set  up  under  Mary.  Henry  Cole,  the 
new  provost,  was  a  zealous  Catholic.  Cole 
waa  a  man  of  considerable  note  in  his  party. 
In  1566  he  was  selected  to  deliver  a  sermon 
at  Oxford  immediately  before  the  execution 
of  Cranmer.  He  was  afterward  sent  to  Ire- 
land on  a  mission  to  suppress  heresy,  for 
which  he  was  given  ample  powers.  But  at 
Chester  his  credentials  were  taken  out  of  his 
bag  by  his  hostess,  the  wife  of  the  mayor  of 
that  town,  and  a  stanch  Protestant.  Cole, 
in  complete  ignorance  of  the  trick,  on  ar^ 
riving  at  Dublin  tendered  to  the  'Irish  offi- 


cials the  leathern  case  into  which  he  had 
put  the  documents.  The  Lord  Deputy  open- 
ed it,  and  to  Cole's  dismay  found  only  a  pack 
of  cards,  with  the  kiuive  uppermost.  The 
Lord  Deputy  said,  quietly,  **  Let  us  have  an- 
other commission,  and  we  will  meanwhile 
shuffle  the  cards."  Cole  hurried  back  to 
England,  but  Queen  Mary  had  died  in  the 
mean  time. 

Of  Eton  as  a  place  of  education  in  those 
years  we  do  not  know  so  much  as  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  college  to  the  outside  world. 
Soon  after  its  establishment,  wealthy  par- 
ents began  to  send  their  sons  to  share  the 
advantages  of  the  school.  These  boys  lived 
in  the  town,  and  were  hence  styled  "  oppi- 
dans." The  seventy  i>oor  boys  educated 
free  of  expense  on  the  foundation  were  call- 
ed collegers.  The  collegers  slept  in  Long 
Chamber — a  room  along  which  the  beds  of 
the  boys  were  ranged.  Long  Chamber, 
which  has  only  recently  been  abolished, 
dates  from  the  earliest  times  of  the  college. 
Malim,  who  was  head-master  of  Eton  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  has  left  us  a  eonsuetiM^ 
nariumy  or  description  of  customs,  which  he 
prepared  in  the  year  1560.  The  collegers 
were  awakened  at  five  by  a  prepositor, 
who  shouted  ^^SurgUe.^  While  dressing,  the 
boys  chanted  prayers,  probably  consisting 
of  Latin  psalms.  Each  boy  had  to  make 
his  own  bed,  and  to  sweep  the  dust  from 
under  it  into  the  middle  of  Long  Chamber. 
There  followed  through  the  day  a  succes- 
sion of  lessons,  prayers,  and  meals,  with  an 
hour  or  two  for  play.    At  eight  the  boys 
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went  to  bed,  ohanting  prayers.  Friday  was 
at  that  time  a  fast-day  throaghont  England, 
and  the  boys,  besides  fasting,  were  on  that 
day  punished  for  all  the  offenses  of  the 
week.  Latin  was  almost  the  only  study, 
and  this  was  thoroughly  taught.  The  boys 
appeared  in  the  main  to  have  lived  a  doleful 
life.  They  had  a  few  holidays,  however. 
Shrove-Tuesday  was  a  day  of  play  for  them, 
the  practice  being  to  torment  some  live  bird 
on  that  day.  The  college  cook  stole  away 
a  crow  from  its  nest,  and  fastening  to  it  a 
pancake,  hung  it  up  on  the  school  door, 
while  the  boys  delighted  in  th^  cries  of  the 
deserted  fledgelings.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  it  was  the  custom  in  England  on  Shrove- 
Tuesday,  after  confession,  to  eat  pancakes ; 
the  season  was  a  Jolly  one.  Cock-flghting 
and  the  practice  of  throwing  sticks  at  cocks 
were  general  on  this  holiday,  and  have  been 
traced  from  an  early  date  down  to  the  end 
of  the  last  century.  A  sarcastic  foreigner 
said  that  the  English,  after  eating  pancakes, 
**  immediately  go  mad,  and  kill  their  cocks.'' 
The  choosing  of  a  boy-bishop  was  another 
curious  old  English  custom  which  prevailed 
at  Eton.  He  was  called  the  Bishop  of  Noth- 
ingness ( Episcopus  Nihilen9%s).  The  boy-bish- 
ops were  chosen  yearly  from  among  the  schol- 
ars. They  performed  the  divine  service, 
except  the  most  sacred  parts  of  the  mass, 
preached  a  sermon,  were  dressed  Just  like 
real  bishops,  and  their  authority  was  ab- 
solute during  their  time  of  office.  The 
custom  was  prohibited  by  proclamation  by 
Henry  VIII.,  but  survived  in  some  parts  of 
England  till  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  An  old 
writer  apologizes  for  the  profanity  of  the 
proceeding  by  pleading  '^  that  there  might 
this,  at  least,  be  said  in  favor  of  this  old  cus- 


tom, that  it  gave 
a  spirit  to  the 
children ;  and  the 
hopes  that  they 
might  one  time 
or  other  attain 
to  the  real  mitre 
made  them  mind 
their  books." 

Eton  continued 
to  grow  in  public 
esteem  during  the 
seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  cen- 
turies. Among  its 
famous  provoste  ' 
was  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  the  in- 
timate friend  of 
Uaak  Walton. 
Black  Potts,  on 
the  Thames,  Just 
below  the  play- 
ing fields,  still  a 
resort  of  the  fish, 
was  the  place  at 
which  the  two  friends  spent  many  summer 
hours.  The  poet  Waller  obtained  frt)m 
Charles  I.  the  appointment  of  provost,  but 
was  successfully  opposed  by  Clarendon  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  a  layman.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century  Eton  had  as 
head-master,  and  afterward  as  provost,  Dr. 
Barnard,  under  whom  the  school  rose  to  a 
point  of  prosperity  unknown  before.  Dr. 
Foster  succeeded  Dr.  Barnard,  and  during 
his  administration  occurred  the  most  for- 
midable attempt  at  a  rebellion  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  college.  A  large  number  of 
boys  left  the  school,  most  of  them  to  be 
brought  back  by  their  parents  and  pun- 
ished. William  Grenville,  afterward  Prime 
Minister,  was  taken  away  from  the  school 
after  having  been  sent  back  for  a  few  hours 
to  be  flogged.  Lord  Harrington's  son  swore 
that  he  would  not  submit,  and  went  to  Lon-  ' 
don ;  but  his  father  refused  to  receive  him, 
insisting  that  he  should  return  to  Eton  at 
once,  when  the  following  conversation  took 
place  through  the  door : 

^*  Sir,"  said  the  son,  **  consider.     I  shall  be 

d d  if  I  do." 

"And  I,"  answered  the  father,  "will  be 
d— d  if  you  don't." 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  said  the  dutiful  boy, "  but 
you  will  be  d — —d  whether  I  do  or  not." 

The  two  sons  of  the  Marquis  of  Granby 
were  asked  by  their  fftther  if  they  would 
like  to  go  to  the  theatre  that  evening.  De- 
lighted with  their  luck,  they  siud,  "Tes." 
The  bluff  general  added, "  Ton  shall  go  there 
to-night  for  your  own  pleasure,  and  to-mor- 
row you  shall  return  to  Dr.  Foster  and  be 
flogged,  for  mine." 

The  food  given  to  the  collegers  has  been 
always,  extremely  meagre  and  poor,  though 
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recent  refomiB  have  very  much  bettered  the 
condition  of  the  boys  ednoated  on  the  foun- 
dation. A  legacy  of  Lord  Godolphin  of 
£6550,  left  them  to  amend  their  fare,  did  lit- 
tle for  them,  as  only  part  of  t^e  interest  was 
expended  in  providing  Sunday  puddings, 
while  the  remainder  was  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate for  future  generations.  Breakfasts 
had  to  be  obtained  at  private  rooms  hired 
in  the  town ;  the  boys  were  driven  to  sur- 
reptitious foraging.  One  Eton  tradition 
which  Tennyson  learned  in  his  day  he  has 
pot  in  verse.  It  relates  an  extraordinary 
adventure,  which  resulted  in  giving  the  boys 
sucking  pig  for  supper.  The  passage  is  in 
<<  Walking  to  the  MaU.'' 

''TiMie  MTed  a  iayflint  near:  we  stole  his  fruit, 
HJs  bens,  his  eggn  bat  there  was  law  for  u§; 
We  paid  In  person.    He  had  a  aow»  Sir.    She, 
With  meditative  grants  of  much  content, 
Lay  great  with  pig,  wallowing  In  snn  and  mad. 
Bj  night  wa  dragged  her  to  Uie  college  tower 
VvQm  her  warm  bed,  and  ap  the  corkscrew  stair 
With  hand  and  rope  we  haled  the  groaning  sow, 
And  on  the  leads  we  kept  hfit  till  she  plgg*d. 
Large  range  of  prospect  bad  the  mother  sow. 
And  bnt  for  daUy  loss  of  one  she  loved. 
As  one  bj  one  we  took  them— bat  for  this— 
Aa  never  sow  was  higher  in  this  world— 
Might  have  been  happy:  bnt  what  lot  is  pare? 
We  took  them  all,  till  she  was  left  atone 
Upon  her  tower,  the  Niobe  of  swine, 
And  so  retnm'd  nnfarrow'd  to  her  sty.** 

Tennyson,  while  at  Eton,  was  a  pupil  of 
Keate,  the  most  famous  Eton  head-master 
of  the  present  century — a  character  who  im- 
pressed himself  very  strongly  upon  the  col- 
lege. Etonians  still  live  who  remember  him, 
and  innumerable  stories  remain  of  him.  For 
twenty-five  years  he  ruled  Eton  with  great 
vigor.  The  following  description  of  him  by 
his  pupil  Mr.  Kinglake,  written  to  a  non- 
Etonian  friend,  is  so  brilliant  that  we  can 
not  forbear  quoting  it : 

''  I  tliink  you  must  have  some  idea  of  him 
already ;  for  wherever, 
from  utmost  Canada 
to  Buudelcund — wher- 
ever there  was  a  white- 
washed wall  of  an  offi- 
cer'b  room,  ur  of  any 
other  apartment  in 
which  English  gentle- 
men are  forced  to  kick 
their  heels,  there,  likely 
enough  (in  the  days  of 
his  reign),  the  head  of 
Keate  would  be  seen 
scratched  or  drawn 
with  those  various  de- 
grees of  skill  which  one 
observes  in  the  repre- 
sentations of  saints. 
Any  body  'Without  the 
least  notion  of  draw- 
ing could  still  draw  a 
■peaking — nay,  scold- 
ing— likeness  of  Keate. 
If  you  had  no  pencil. 


you  could  drAw  him  well  enough  with  a 
}>okerj  or  the  leg  of  a  chair,  or  the  smoke  of 
a  candle.  He  was  little  more  (if  mure  at 
all)  than  five  fei^t  in  hci|^htf  and  ^aa  not 
very 'great  in  girth,  but  in  ibis  wpuce  was 
concentrated  the  pluck  of  ten  buttnliotia, 
lie  had  a  really  noblo  voice,  and  tlii»  he 
could  modulate  with  great  skill;  bnt  he 
had  also  the  po^er  of  qiiaekiiig  like  an  au- 
gry  duck,  and  be  almost  always  adopted 
this  mode  of  cotntniiulcation  in  ortler  to 
inspire  respect.  Hn  was  a  i^apital  scholar, 
but  his  ingenuonn.  Irarnitig  had  not  softetjud 
his  manners,  an<!  hn  permitted  tbi^m  to  be 
fierce,  tremendouhiy  iierce.  He  had  the 
most  complete  ccmirnutid  o^'^r  bis  tctnper — 
I  mean  over  hitni  fj^ood  temper — which  he 
scarcely  ever  aliens 'd  to  appear.  Yon  could 
not  put  him  out  oT  luiiuor— that  is,  out  of 
the  iU  humor  yrhuh  be  thought  to  bo  fitting 
for  a  head-mast  I  r.  His  nsil,  shaggy  eve- 
brows  were  so  pr<>iiiiiient  that  be  habitually 
used  them  as  aiiim  aiul  hand<4  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pointii]^  out  oiiy  object  toward 
which  he  wished  t<>  tliitut  attention.  The 
rest  of  his  featnrvH  wi^re  ef|«ivHy  itrikit**^  m 
their  way,  and  were  all  aud  uli  bia  own/' 

It  was  said  of  Keate  that  the  words  "  111 
flog  you''  were  never  off  his  lips.  One  sto* 
ry  of  him  relates  his  comment  on  the  sixth 
beatitude : '' '  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart.' 
Mind  that.  It's  your  duty  to  be  pure  in 
heart.  If  you  are  not  pure  in  heart,  I'll  fiog 
you."  He  is  said  by  mistake  to  have  flogged 
a  batch  of  candidates  for  confirmation,  whose 
names  were  by  accident  sent  up  to  the  head- 
master on  a  piece  of  paper  identical  in  size 
and  shape  with  the  "  bill"  used  by  the  mas- 
ters for  the  purpose  of  reporting  delinquents. 
On  a  single  night  he  flogged  eighty  boys. 
Keate's  victims  said  that  his  name  was  de- 
rived from  x^*^  (I  shed)  drti  (woe).     Those 
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wlio  knew  tliia  master  bent  snj  tliat  TiDder  the 
groffuesB  vrliich  he  thought  beat  to  osflnme, 
he  renlly  hid  a  kind  heart.  Here  m  a  pleas- 
anter  story  of  hira.  The  *'  Et-on  Society/'  a 
Bociiil  and  d^Uatlog  ctub^  was  sironglj  pat* 
reiiized  hy  Dr.  Keate.  In  Keate^e  time  thU 
Bodetj  was  called  the  Literati ,  and  the 
bearl-iujiatar  nned  t'O  make  a  point  of  calling 
one  of  tbetn  up  io  the  Jb&m  forte  satire  of 
Horace.  The  boy^  well  aware  of  what  was 
expected  of  him,  won  Id  translate  docti  nw- 
mutt  ^*  I  belong  to  the  Literati"  to  which 
Keate  would  as  regularly  reply ;  ^^  Oh^  yon 
dOf  do  youT  I  am  Tery  glad  to  hear  it.  I 
wish  more  boys  belonged  to  it.'^  ''And 
then,"  Bays  Dr.  Jelf,  *'camo  the  well-known 
'Silence!  he  quiet  f^  with  which  he  pretend- 
ed to  check  the  applanae  whicb  hia  face- 
tioneness  had  provoked."  "  Fool i all  boy^!^^ 
was  another  constant  phraae  with  the  heiul-^ 
mazier.  It  beiug  the  custom  of  his  day  for 
the  authorities  not  to  recogni2e  boatings 
Keato  knew  nothing  about  the  raee  be- 
tween Eton  and  Westminster  in  18;il  until 
it  waa  over.  On  the  aftemoon  of  the  vic- 
tory, amidst  loud  cheeiB^  a  St.  Bemanl  dog 
belonging  to  one  of  the  masters  waa  led  np 
to  him,  covered  all* over  with  the  pale  blue 
roeettes  the  boys  had  worn.  He  asked  the 
prepositor  by  Ins  side  what  the  deroonetrar 
tion  meant.  When  told^ " Pleaeei  Sir,  weNe 
Just  beaten  Weiitminster/^  b^  smiled^  and 
said^  "Foolish  boys!'* 

Dr.  Keate  is  known  only  once  to  have  in* 
terfered  with  the  Eton  crew.  He  hcarfl  by 
chatiCQs  that  they  intended  to  row  to  Snrly 
before  Eaflter,  and  he  determined  to  himself 
to  waylay  tbem  and  catch  tbem  in  their  dis* 


obedience.     The  boys  got  wind  of 

his  intention,  and  hoaxed  bim  well. 
They  dressed  up  a  crew  of  water* 
men  to  look  like  the  Eton  eight. 
This  crew^  with  masks  on  their 
faces,  started  up  the  river.  Keate 
caught  eight  of  them  from  the 
bank  hefore  they  bad  reached  Up- 
per Hope,  and  shouted  :  "  Foolish 

boys,  1  know  you  alL     Lord ■, 

I  know  yon ;  A ^,  I  know  yon* 

Yon  had  better  come  ashore^ 
Come  here,  or  you  will  all  be  ex^ 
pelled."  The  boat,  however,  pur- 
sued its  counie  steadily,  some  of 
the  masters  giving  chase  on  hot«e- 
back.  The  ru«e  waa  not  discover- 
ed till  the  crew  disembarked  and 
took  0 If  their  maaka  with  a  loud 
**  hurra."  Keate  waa  furious,  and 
vowed  that  tber«  should  be  no 
Easter  holidays  unle«s  the  hoys 
who  had  been  hooting  him  all 
along  from  behind  the  bcUge* 
gave  themgelvea  up.  Borne  twen- 
ty boys  were  accordingly  immo- 
lated. *■  Most  of  the  masters  en- 
joy the  joke,"  wrote  a  visitor; 
"Keate  site  in  sullen  retiremeut,  and  eata 
his  own  soul." 

Dr.  Keate  never  became  provoit  of  Eton, 
though  William  IV»  had  promised  the  rever- 
sion of  the  provoatabip  to  him,  and  in  a  very 
at  range  way.  Once  on  a  visit  to  Eton,  he 
said  to  him,  pointing  to  Dr.  GoodalU  the 
then  provost,  '^  When  be  gtJ^,  TJl  make  you 
him."  Keate  wa»  silent ;  hut  I>r,  Cloodall 
said,  with  hia  moat  graelouB  bow,  "Sire,  I 
couid  never  think  of  going  before  your  Maj- 
esty."    Dr.  (joodall,  asked  some  years  after- 
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ward  if  he  had  ever  naed  these  words,  re- 
plied, ''Yes;  and  I  meant  to  show  the  king 
how  mde  he  was.'' 

Under  Dr.  Hawtrey,  who  followed  Keate, 
the  school  saw  many  changes.  The  famons 
institution  of  Monj^m  was  abolished.  This 
festival  existed  at  Eton  through  nearly  three 
centuries,  having  only  ceased  some  thirty 
years  ago.  The  Montem,  as  remembered 
and  regretted  by  many  living  Etonians,  took 
place  once  in  -three  years,  and  on  Whitsun- 
Tnesday.  On  that  day  the  boys  formed  a 
procession  and  marched  to  Salt  HilL    At 


ceived  was  called  salt.  Thus  the  ''Salt I 
salt  I"  of  the  young  beggars,  which  in  mod- 
em times  meant  "Give  us  salt". (money), 
was  originally  intended  to  mean, "  We  will 
give  you  salt  for  your  money."  The  signif- 
icance of  salt  is  not  altogether  dear.  We 
know  that  from  the  earliest  ages  salt  has 
borne  a  mystic  sense.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
salt  was  used  in  baptism,  the  sacrament  by 
which  candidates  were  admitted  into  the 
privileges  of  the  church.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  the  giving  of  salt  to  strangers 
on  Montem  day  was  intended  to  symbol- 
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daybreak,  hours  before  the  starting  of  the 
procession,  twelve  boys,  serving  as  salt-bear- 
ers, and  dressed  in  antique  costumes,  started 
to  traverse  the  roads  of  the  county  of  Buck- 
ingham. These  boys  demanded  money,  or 
*'  salt,"  as  it  was  called,  from  all  they  met. 
They  used  formerly  to  carry  real  salt,  pre- 
senting a  pinch  of  it  to  each  person  who 
gave  money  toward  the  ex{>enBes  of  the  day. 
This  was  done  till  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  When,  however,  the  plan  of 
giving  tickets  was  adopted,  the  money  re- 


ize  the  admission  of  those  who  had  paid 
their  footing  to  the  Eton  festivities.  The 
money  gathered  on  this  day  was  given  to 
the  captain  of  the  school  to  assist  him  in 
his  university  career.  The  average  sum  col- 
lected at  the  last  few  Montems  was  about 
£1000.  The  expenses  of  the  day  were  so 
heavy  that  but  little  of  this  was  left  to  the 
captain.  The  boys,  all  wearing  gala  dress- 
es, marched  in  procession  to  Salt  Hill,  where 
the  ceremony  was  completed  by  the  ensign 
waving  his  flag  from  the  top.    It  was  for- 
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merly  the  cnstom  to  have  two  boys  dressed 
up  as  parson  and  clerk,  vrho,  after  the  wav- 
ing of  the  flag  Jabbered  a  few  LAtin  prayers ; 
the  parson  then  kicked  the  clerk  down  the 
hill.  This  profane  proceeding  so  shocked 
Qneeu  Charlotte  that  it  was  discontinued, 
at  her  request,  in  the  year  1788.  Montem 
was  abolished  in  1847. 

A  large  part  of  the  enthusiasm  of  old 
Etonians  for  their  college  is  due  to  the  po- 
etic and  historic  associations  of  the  place, 
and  to  its  peculiar  social  influences.  The 
indirect  effect  upon  a  vigorous  and  suscepti- 
ble mind  of  the  grand  architecture  of  the 
college,  of  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the 
Thames,  of  the  venerable  and  far-famed 
pile  of  Windsor,  must  be  very  great. 
What  a  store  of  noble  and  blissful  mem- 
ories such  a  place,  if  rightly  used,  might 
yield  to  men  who  looked  back  upon  it 
as  the  home  of  their  receding  child- 
hood! One  of  the  sweetest  passages  in 
the  works  of  Thackeray  is  that  in  which 
he  describes  little  Rawdon  Crawley  list- 
ening in  the  dark  chapel  at  Whitefri- 
ars  School  to  the  pealing  of  the  organ 
and  the  singing  of  the  choristers.  For 
young  eccentrics  like  Shelley  and  Albert 
Sidney  Walker  the  poetic  influences  of 
Eton  were  forgotten  in  the  sufferings 
they  experienced  from  the  vicious  cus- 
toms of  the  school.  But  clever  boys 
whose  gifts  suited  the  place  have  al- 
ways looked  back  upon  it  with  peculiar 
gratitude  and  delight.  We  find  Lord 
Wellesley,  after  a  famous  career  in  poli- 
tics, returning  to  Eton  to  be  buried,  and 
wishing  that  his  sepulchre  should  stand 
among  the  scenes  of  his  earliest  triumphs. 


Such  men  as  Wellesley  and  Canning  passed 
not  only  their  happiest  but  their  greatest 
years  at  Eton ;  for — ^irrespective  of  the  sub- 
sequent verdict  of  history — there  is  no  fame 
like  that  of  a  college  hero,  and  we  can  well 
understand  Canning's  saying,  amidst  enthu- 
siastic applause,  at  an  Eton  dinner  in  L<m- 
don,  that  '^  whatever  might  be  the  success 
'in  after-life,  whatever  gratification  of  am- 
bition might  be  realized,  whatever  triumphs 
might  be  achieved,  no  one  is  ever  again  so 
great  a  man  as  when  he  was  a  sizUi-form 
boy  at  Eton." 
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GBRMELSHATJSBN. 

(FROM  THE  GERMAN  OF  GKRSTXCKKR.) 

IN  the  aatumD  of  184-  a  fihe,  hearty  young 
fellow,  with  knapaaok  oa  riionlder  and 
staff  in  hand,  was  plodding  leisurely  along 
the  broad  high-road  which  leads  up  from 
Marisfeld  to  Wiohielhausen. 

The  traveler  was  no  wandering  jonmey- 
man  seeking  work  from  place  to  place,  that 
was  clear  at  a  glance,  even  if  the  neat  little 
leathern  portfolio  strapped  upon  his  knap- 
sack had  not  unmistakably  betrayed  the 
artist.  Then,  too,  the  broad-brimmed  black 
hat  jauntily  set  on  one  side,  the  long,  light, 
curly  hair  And  full  though  soft  and  youth- 
ful beard,  all  bespoke  his  calling;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  worn  black  TeWet  coat,  un- 
buttoned in  the  warmth  of  the  morning;  and 
as  he  woffe  no  waistcoat,  there  showed  be- 
neath a  white  shirt  loosely  held  at  the  neck 
by  a  black  silk  handkerchief. 

A  mile  or  so  out  of  Marisfeld  he  hettd 
the  bells  there  ringing  for  ohureh,  and 
stopped,  leaning  on  his  stick  and  listening 
to  the  full  chimes,  whose  harmony  came 
floating  to  him  fiiint  and  weird. 

Long  after  the  ringing  had  ceased,  he 
stood  ^ere,  looking  dreamily  over  tewaid 
the  mountain  slope.  His  thoughts  were  at 
home  with  his  own  people  in  the  pleasant 
little  Tillage  by  the  Taunus  Hills,  with  his 
mother  and  sisters,  and  something  yery  like 
a  tear  gleamed  in  his  eye.  But  his  light 
and  merry  heart  found  little  room  for  sor- 
rowful thoughts.  He  only  took  off  his  hat, 
waved  it  with  a  kindly  nnile  in  the  direc- 
tion of  his  home,  and  then,  with  a  firmer 
grip  of  his*stout  stick,  strode  briskly  along 
the  road  again. 

The  sun,  meanwhile,  shone  hotly  down 
on  the  broad,  monotonous,  dusty  highway, 
and  our  traveler  had  for  a  good  while  been 
looking  out  right  and  left  for  an  easier 
path.  There  was  a  road,  to  be  sore,  that 
branched  off  to  the  right,  but  as  it  prom* 
ised  no  better,  and  threatened  to  take  him 
too  far  out  of  his  way,  he  kept  straight  on 
a  while  longer,  until  he  reached  a  clear 
mountain  brook  spanned  by  the  tains  of 
an  old  stone  bridge.  On  the  other  side  a 
grassy  path  led  down  into  the  vale,  but 
careless  and  without  fixed  aim,  as  he  was 
only  going  to  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Werra 
to  gather  studies,  he  sprang  dry-shod  over 
the  great  stones  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  to 
the  close-cropped  meadow  beyond,  and  then, 
delighted  with  the  change,  stepped  out 
briskly  over  the  springy  turf  and  in  the 
shadow  of  a  dense  alder  coppice  on  his  fup- 
ther  way. 

''Now  I  have  the  advantage,**  said  he, 
smiling  to  himself,  '<  of  not  having  the  faint- 
est notion  where  Fm  going.  None  of  your 
stupid  guide-posts,  telling  you  leagues  be- 
forehand the  name  of  the  next  place,  and 
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then  always  getting  the  distance  wrong. 
However  the  peo]f>le  here  Bieasufe  theb 
leagues  puzsles  me.  It's,  oddly  quiet  here 
in  the  valleyf  To  be  sure,  on  Sunday  the 
peasants  have  nothing  to  do  out-of-doors, 
and  after  having  to  plod  along  the  whole 
week  through  behind  the  plow. or  beside 
the  cart,  they  care  little  for  Sunday  walk- 
ing, and  would  ratiber  get  a  sound  nap  at 
church  in  the  morning,  and  stretch  their 
legs  under  the  ale-house  table  in  the  after- 
noon. Ale-house!  h'm!  a  glass  of  beer 
wouldn't  go  ill  just  now  in  this  heat,  but, 
till  I  can  get  it,  this  clear  water  will  have 
to  do  instead."  '  And  so,  throwing  off  hat 
and  knapsack,  he  cllunbexed  down  to  the 
stream  and  drank  his  fill. 

After  enjoying  the  pleasant  coolness  of 
the  draught,  he  noticed  a  queer  old  gnarled 
willow,  which  he  set  to  sketching  with 
ready  and  skillful  hand;  And  then,  thor- 
oughly rested  and  refreshed,  |deked  up  his 
knapsack  and  went  on  hts  way,  careless 
whitheir  it  might  lead.' 

He  had  gone  on  a' league  or  so  in  such 
easy  fashion,  sketching  in  his  portfolio,  here 
a  bit  of  rock,  and  there  a  queer  alder  bush 
or  a  gnarled  oak  bough,  and  was  just  mak- 
ing up  his  mind,  as  the  sun  rose  higher  and 
hi^er,  to  step  out  more  briskly,  so  as,  at 
least,  to  be  in  time  for  dinner  at  the  next 
village,  when,  further  down  the  valley,  he 
saw  a  peasant  girl  sitting  beside  the  toook. 
She  was  at  the  foot  of  an  old  stone  pedest-al, 
the  former  base,  perhaps,  of  some  s<mlptured 
saint,  and  gasing  along  the  way  he  was 
coming. 

HioMslf  hidden  by  the  boshes,  he  saw 
her  sooner  than  she  him;  but  following 
the  course  of  the.  brook,  he  had  no  sooner 
st^l^  out  fnm  the  screen  than  she  sprang 
up  with  ft  oiy  of  joy,  and  darted  teward  him. 

Arnold,  as  the  young  painter  was  named, 
stopped  sbert  in  surprise,  and  saw  that  the 
stranger  was  a  beautifal  girl  of  scarce  sev- 
enteen, and  dressed  in  a  peculiar  but  ex- 
tremely neat  peasant  costume,  who  was  hxa- 
zying  to  him  with  outstietched  arms.  He 
Imew,  of  course,  that  she  took  him  for  some 
one  else,  and  that  this  joyous  welcome  was 
not  intended  for  him.  In  fact,  as  soon  as 
the  young  girl  caught  a  dear  sight  of  him, 
she  stopped,  frightened,  turned  first  pale 
and  then  crimson,  and,  timid  and  embarrass- 
ed, stammered  out, 

''Pray  excuse  me.  Sir;  I — ^Itiiought — ^ 

**  That  I  was  your  sweetheart,  didn't  you, 
my  dearf  said  the  young  man,  laughing; 
**  and  now  you  are  vexed  to  meet  another — 
a  stranger^  whom  you  don't  care  fbr.  Don't 
be  angry  with  me  for  not  being  the  right 


''Oh,  how  can  you  speak  sof  said  the 
girl,  in  a  low,  embarrassed  voice.  "How 
could  I  be  angry  f  But  if  you  only  knew 
how  I  heve  longed  to  see  him  r!^  . 
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**  Then  he  doesn't  deserve  yon  shonld  wait 
for  him  a  minute  longer/'  said  Arnold^  stnick 
with  the  really  wonderful  grace  of  the  sim- 
ple peaspjit  girL  ''If  I  had  been  in  his 
place,  you  shouldn't  have  had  to  wait  a  sin- 
gle second  in  yain  for  me." 

^How  oddly  you  talkP  said  the  giil, 
abashed.  ^  If  he  could  haye  come,  he  would 
eertainly  hare  been  here.  Perhaps  he  is 
ill,  or  perhaps  dead,"  she  added,  slowly,  and 
with  a  long-drawn  sigh. 

''And  is  it  so  long  since  you  haye  heard 
from  him  t" 

"  Very,  very  long." 

"  Then  he  liyes  far  from  here,  I  suppose  f 

"  Far  t  yes,  a  good  bit  from  here,"  said  the 
girl — "  in  Bischofsroda." 

"Blsohoftrodal  why,  Pve  Just  been  stay- 
ing there  four  weeks,  and  know  eyery  creat- 
ure in  the  yillage.    What* s  his  name  t" 

"  Heinrich — ^Heinrich  Vollgut,"  answered 
the  girl,  timidly ;  "  the  son  of  the  magistrate 
in  Bischoftroda." 

"  H'm,"  said  Arnold.  "Fye  been  in  and 
out  at  the  magistrate's  often ;  his  name  is 
Bauerling — ^Fm  sure  of  that ;  and  I  never 
heard  the  name  of  Vollgut  in  the  whole  vil- 
lage." 

"  Tou  cant  very  well  know  all  the  people 
in  the  place,"  replied  the  girl ;  and  tlnx>ugh 
the  sad  expression  that  lay  on  her  sweet 
face  there  stole  a  mischievous  little  smile 
that  became  her  quite  as  well  as  her  former 
melancholy,  or  perhaps  better.   ' 

"But,"  said  the  young  painter,  "you  can 
come  over  the  mountains  from  Bischofsroda 
in  two  hours,  or,  at  most,  in  three." 

"And  yet  he  is  not  here,"  answered  the 
girl,  again  with  a  deep  sigh,  "though  he 
promised  me  so  frdthfuUy." 

"  Then  he  will  certainly  come,"  Arnold  ex- 
claimed, assuringly  and  heartily ;  "  for  if 
any  body  has  once  promised  you  any  thing, 
he  must  have  a  heart  of  stone  to  break  his 
word,  and  Heinrich  certainly  has  not  that." 

"No,  indeed,"  said  the  girl,  earnestly. 
"  But  now  I  won't  wait  for  him  any  longer. 
I  must  be  at  home  by  noon,  or  my  fatiier 
will  scold  me." 

"  And  where  Is  your  home  f" 

"Right  there  in  the  valley.  Don't  yon 
hear  the  bellf  They  are  Just  ringing  fbr 
church  to  let  out." 

Arnold  listened,  and  could  hear,  fh>m  time 
to  time,  the  slow  strokes  of  a  belt  They 
sounded  not  frdl  and  deep,  but  hanh  and 
discordant;  and  as  he  looked  down  upon 
the  landscape,  a  dense  yellow  fog  seemed 
to  hang  over  the  whole  valley* 

**  Your  bell  is  cracked,"  he  said ;  "it  rings 
fala**/' 

"Yea,  I  know  it," the  girl  answered,  calm- 
ly. **It  doesii't  ring  nicely^  ami  wo  would 
hav«  had  it  recast,  only  there's  never  enongh 
money  ;  und  ln:;>ide«|  there's  no  beU-founder 
hure.    Yet  what  does  it  nmtter  T    We  know 


it,  and  we  know  what  it  means  when  it 
strikes,  so  it  does  Just  as  well  as  a  sound  one." 

"  What  is  the  name  of  your  village  f" 

"  Germelshauden." 

"And  can  I  get  fix)m  there  to  Wiohtd- 
hausenf 

"Very  easily.  It  takes  only  an  hour; 
perhaps  not  so  long  if  you  walk  fiMt." 

"Then  I  will  go  with  you  through  your 
village,  my  chUd,  and  if  you  have  a  good 
ale-house,  FIX  eat  my  dinner  there." 

"  The  inn  is  only  too  good,"  said  the  girl, 
sighing,  and  casting  a  look  back  to  see  if 
even  now  her  Heinrich  were  not  coming. 

"And  can  an  inn  «ver  be  too  good  f 

"  For  peasants,  yes,"  she  sai^  seriously, 
as  she  walked  by  his  side  down  into  the 
valley.  "In  the  evening,  after  the  day's 
work,  peasants  still  have  many  things  to 
do  about  the  house,  and  they  neglect  them 
if  they  sit  late  at  the  tavern." 

"  But  Fve  nothing  more  to  do  to-day." 

"Ah,  of  course,  with  gentlemen  ifs  very 
different.  They  don't  work,  and  so  they 
have  nothing  to  neglect ;  but  peasants  have 
to  earn  their  bread  for  them." 

" WeU,  not  exactly,"  said  Arnold;  "they 
grow  the  bread,  certainly,  but  we  have  to 
earn  it  ourselves,  and  hardly  enough,  too, 
sometimes.  Besides,  peasants'  work  is  veiy 
iSsdrly  paid." 

"  But  you  don't  do  any  work." 

"  Why  not  f 

"Your  hands  don't  look  so." 

"  Fll  show  you  how  I  can  woik.  Just  sit 
down  there  on  that  flat  stone  under  the  old 
alder  bush." 

"But  what  shall  I  do  theref 

"Only  sit  there,"  said  the  ytfung  artist, 
quickly  throwing  off  his  knapMok  and  tak- 
ing up  his  portfolio  and  penciL 

."  But  I  must  go  home." 

"In  five  minutes  Fll  be  through.  Ishomld 
like  to  carry  out  into  the  woild  with  me 
some  remembrance  of  you  that  even  your 
Heinrich  eould  not  object  to." 

"A  remembrance  of  me  t   You  are  Jesting." 

"  I  will  take  your  portrait  with  me." 

"  You  are'  a  painter  f 

"Yes." 

"  That's  good.  Then  yon  could  jmint  over 
the  pictures  in  our  church  in  Germelahansea ; 
they  are  all  spoiled." 

"What  is  your  name?"  asked  Arnold,  who 
had  meanwhile  opened  his  portfolio  and  rap- 
idly sketched  the  girl's  lovely  features. 

"Gertrude." 

**  And  what  is  yonr  father  f' 

''The  magfatrate  of  th*.  vi  11  aire*  1'  J®*" 
are  a  painter^  you  shall  not  gu  to  the  inn ; 
but  ril  take  yon  to  the  house,  mid  aHei 
dinner  yon  can  talk  over  evcsry  dung  with 
my  father.'^ 

**  Talk  over  the  chnreh  pictures  f 

"  Yes,  certainlyp"  the  i(irl  mtmw&e>df  setl* 
oosly;  "and  you  must  ^ia^  with  ut  «  Vbo^ 
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long  time,  until — ^nntil  onr  day  oomes  Again, 
and  the  pictures  will  be  all  ready." 

"Wem  talk  about  that  afterward,  Ger- 
trude,'' said  the  painter,  busUy  handling  hia 
pencil  meanwhile.  "  But  won't  your  Hein- 
rich  be  angry  if  Fm  at  your  house  very  oft- 
en, and  taUc  with  you  a  great  deal  V 

*'Heinriohr.  said  the  girL  "He  won't 
come  any  more." 

'*  Not  to-day,  but  to-morrow,  perhaps." 

"  No,"  said  Gertrude,  quietly.  ^'  At  eleven 
o'clock  he  was  not  there,  so  he  will  stay 
away  until  we  have  our  day  again." 

"  Your  day  t   What  do  you  mean  by  that  t" 

The  girl  looked  at  him  with  great,  serious 
eyes,  but  did  not  answer  his  question ;  and 
while  her  gaze  followed  the  clouds  drifting 
past  high  overhead,  her  £sce  wore  a  pecul- 
iar expression  of  pain  and  sorrow. 

At  this  moment  Gertrude  was  really  beau- 
tiful as  an  angel,  and  Arnold  forgot  every 
thing  in  the  interest  he  took  in  finishing 
the  portrait.  He  had  but  little  more  time ; 
for  the  young  girl  stood  up  suddenly,  and, 
throwing  a  handkerchief  over  her  head  to 
shield  -her  from  the  sun,  she  said, 

"  I  must  go ;  the  day  is  so  short,  and  they 
expect  me  at  home." 

Arnold  had  his  little  picture  ready,  and 
drawing  in  the  drapery  of  the  dress  with  a 
couple  of  bold  strokes,  he  said,  holding  it 
out  toward  her, 

" Have  I  caught  the  likeness?" 

^  Is  that  1  r  exclaimed  Gertrude,  quickly, 
and  almost  fHghtened. 

'*Who  else  should  it  bef"  said  Arnold, 
laughing. 

"And  do  you  wish  to  keep  the  picture 
and  take  it  away  with  you  f"  ^e  asked,  shy- 
ly but  anxiously. 

''Certainly,"  said  the  young  man;  ''and 
when  I  am  far,  far  from  here,  I  shall  think 
of  you  very  often." 

"  But  will  my  finther  permit  it  T 

"Permit  me  to  think  of  you t  How  can 
he  prevent  it  f' 

"No,  but  permit  you  to  take  the  picture 
out  into  the  world  with  youf 

"  He  can't  hinder  me,  my  dear,"  said  Ar- 
nold. "  But  would  it  displeiEMe  you  to  know 
it  was  in  my  hands  f" 

"  Me  t  no,"  answered  the  girl,  after  a  short 
deliberation.  "  But  still  I  must  ask  my  fa- 
ther." 

"  You're  a  queer  child,"  said  the  painter, 
laughing.  "  Even  a  princess  would  be  will- 
ing to  let  a  painter  have  her  portrait.  Why, 
no  harm  can  come  of  it.  But  don't  run 
away,  you  wild  little  thing.  Fm  going  with 
you.  Or  do  you  want  to  leave  me  here  be- 
hind, with  no  dinner?  Have  you  forgotten 
the  church  pictures  V 

"  Oh  yes,  ^e  pictures,"  she  said,  standing 
still  and  waiting  for  him. 

Arnold,  who  had  fastened  up  his  portfolio 
quickly,  was  at  her  side  in  a  moment|  and 


then,  walking  fibster  than  before,  they  went 
on  toward  the  village. 

It  lay,  however,  much  nearer  than  Arnold 
had  supposed  from  the  sound  of  the  cracked 
bell;  for  what  he  had  from  a  distance  taken 
for  an  alder  thicket  turned  out,  on  coming 
nearer,  to  be  a  closely  planted  row  of  fruit 
trees,  behind  which,  snugly  sheltered,  but 
on  the  north  and  northwest  surrounded  by 
broad  fields,  lay  the  old  village,  with  its  low 
church  tower  and  its  smoke-begrimed  roofs. 

At  first  they  came  upon  a  solid,  well- 
paved  road  planted  with  fruit  trees  on  each 
side.  Over  the  village  hung  the  dark  fog, 
which  Arnold  had  seen  firom  a  distance,  and 
obscured  the  clear  sunshine,  which  fell  upon 
the  gray  old  weather-beaten  roofs  with  a 
dismal  yellow  light.  However,  Arnold  had 
hardly  a  glance  for  all  this,  for  Gertrude, 
who  was  walking  at  his  side,  quietly  took 
his  hand  as  they  approached  the  first  houses, 
and  holding  it  in  hers,  she  walked  on  with 
him  into  the  next  street. 

A  strange  emotion  took  possession  of  the 
young  fellow  at  the  contact  of  this  warm 
hand,  and  involuntarily  he  sought  the  young 
girl's  eye.  Gertrude,  however,  did  not  look 
up  at  him,  but  with  her  gase  fixed  modestly 
on  the  ground,  she  led  the  guest  toward  her 
father's  house. 

Arnold's  attention  was  at  last  turned  to 
the  villagers  he  met,  who  passed  by  quietly 
without  greeting  him.  This  astonished  him 
at  first,  for  in  all  the  neighboring  villages  it 
would  have  been  considered  almost  an  of- 
fense not  to  offer  a  stranger  at  least  a 
"Good-day"  or  a  "GrfissGott."  Here  no  one 
thought  of  such  a  thing ;  and  just  as  in  a 
large  city,  the  people  went  by  either  silent 
and  indifferent,  or  stood  still  and  looked 
after  them,  but  none  accosted  them— even 
the  girl  herself  was  not  greeted  by  a  souL 

And  how  odd  the  old  houses  looked,  with 
their  pointed  and  carved  gables  and  thatch- 
ed roofs,  all  gray  and  wettther-beaten  f  Al- 
though it  was  Sunday,  not  a  window  was 
brightly  cleaned,  but  the  round  panes,  set 
in  lead,  looked  dull  and  tarnished,  and 
caught  on  their  flat  surfaces  a  shimmering 
rainbow  light.  Here  and  there  a  casement 
oi>ened  as  they  went  by,  and  the  friendly 
faces  of  girls  or  staid  old  matrons  looked 
out.  Arnold  was  surprised  at  the  queer 
costume  of  the  people ;  it  differed  essential- 
ly frx>m  that  of  the  neighboring  villages. 
Then,  too,  an  absolute,  unbroken  silence 
reigned  every  where,  and  became  at  last  so 
painful  that  he  said  to  his  guide, 

"  Do  you  keep  Sunday  so  strictly  in  your 
village  that  the  people,  when  they  meet, 
have  not  even  a  greeting  for  one  another? 
If  you  didn't  now  and  then  hear  a  dog  bark 
or  a  cock  crow,  you  might  think  the  whole 
place  dead  and  buried." 

"  It  is  noon,"  Gertrqde  answered,  placid- 
ly, "  and  the  people  don't  feel  like  talking. 
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This  evenijig  you. will  find  them  all  the 
noisier.'' 

"  Thank  Heaven !"  exclaimed  Arnold, 
''there  are  at  least  some  children  playing 
in  the  street.  It  fairly  began  to  seem  un- 
canny here.  Why,  they  keep  Sunday  Tery 
differently  in  Bischofsroda." 

"There  is  my  father's  house,"  said  Ger- 
trude, softly. 

"  But  I  ought  not  to  come  down  on  him  so 
unexpectedly ;  it  might  not  be  convenient ; 
and  I  like  to  have  friendly  faces  about  me 
at  table.  You  had  better  show  me  the  inn, 
my  child,  or  let  me  find  it  myself;  for  if 
Germelshausen  is  no  exception  to  other  vil- 
lages, the  inn  stands  close  by  the  church, 
and  if  you  aim  for  the  tower,  you  can't  go 
wrong." 

"You  are  right  there;  at  least,  it  is  Just 
so  with  us,"  said  Gertrude,  quietly.  "  But 
they  expect  us  at  home,  and  you  need  not 
&ar  you  won't  be  welcome." 

"Do  they  expect  mf  Ah!  you  mean 
yourself  and  your  Heinrich.  If  you  would 
take  me  in  his  place,  I  would  stay  here  as 
long  as — as — ^until  you  yourself  should  tell 
me  to  go  away." 

He  spoke  the  words  with  involuntary  ar- 
dor, and  softly  pressed  her  hand,  which  still 
held  his  own.  Gertrude  immediately  stood 
perfectly  still,  and  said,  looking  at  him  ear- 
nestly, 

"  Would  you,  really  t" 

"With  idl  my  heart,"  said  the  young 
painter,  quite  overcome  by  the  girl's  beauty. 

Gertrude,  however,  replied  no  further,  but 
walked  on  as  if  deliberating  upon  his  words. 
At  last  she  stopped  before  a  high  house  with 
broad  stone  steps  and  iron  railings  in  front, 
and  said,  in  her  former  shy  and  embairassed 
way, 

"  I  live  here.  Sir,  and  if  it  please  you,  come 
with  me  to  my  father,  w^o  ^rill  be  proud  to 
see  you  at  his  table." 

Before  Arnold  could  answer,  the  magis- 
trate himself  stood  in  the  doorway,  and  a 
window  was  opened,  from  which  the  friend- 
ly head  of  an  old  woman  looked  out  and 
nodded,  while  the  father  said, 

"Why,  Gertrude,  you've  staid  out  long 
to-day ;  and  what  a  fine  oompanion  you've 
brought  with  you  I" 

"My  dear  Sir — "Arnold  began. 

"  Don't  staod  talking  on  the  steps.  Come 
in.  The  dnmpUiifr^  are  done,  and  they'll 
goon  ha  cold  atid  hard." 

'*  But  that  isn't  Hem  rich/'  the  old  woman 
cal]edoutofthe\iriudow,  '*0idn*tlalw  ays 
say  he  wouldn*t  oome  back  V* 

*' There,  there,  that  '11  do,  mother,"  said 
the  tnagifitmte,  aa  he  stepped  forward  and 
hold  out  bifl  hand  to  the  Btraiiger.  *"  Wei* 
come  Ui  G(?rmelnhaU8eii,  young  gentleuirm, 
wherever  the  girl  may  have  pickoil  y*Hj  up ! 
And  unw  oome  in  to  ditinf  r^  iiiid  fall  to  ^itli 
a  rolisht  and  al'ti^rwnrd  wc  cau  talk." 


The  young  painter  had  really  no  more 
chance  for  apology,  for,  vigorously  shaking 
the  hand  which  Gertrude  had  dropped,  as 
soon  as  he  set  foot  upon  the  steps,  the  mag- 
istrate took  him  confidentially  under  the 
arm  and  led  him  toward  the  family  living- 
room. 

The  air  in  the  house  was  damp  and  earthy. 
Well  as  Arnold  knew  the  Gierman  peasant's 
habit  of  shutting  out  every  breath  of  fresh 
air,  and  even  in  summer  often  making  a  fire 
to  get  up  the  roasting  heat  in  which  he  is 
most  at  home,  still  the  atmosphere  seemed 
strange  to  him.  The  narrow  entry  oflEered 
little  that  was  inviting.  The  plaster  had 
fallen  from  the  walls,  and  seemed  to  have 
been  just  hastily  swept  aside.  The  one 
window,  at  the  back,  admitted  scarcely  a 
ray  of  light,  and  the  stairs  that  led  to  the 
upper  story  looked  old  and  dilapidated. 

He  had,  however,  little  time  to  obeerve 
all  this,  for  in  a  moment  his  hospitable  host 
threw  open  the  door  of  the  living-room.  It 
was  not  a  high  room,  but  very  spacious,  and 
freshly  aired,  strewn  with  white  sand ;  the 
table,  in  the  centre,  spread  with  snowy  lin- 
en, contrasted  most  agreeably  with  the  re- 
maiUfiig  somewhat  disorderly  arrangement 
of  the  hollie. 

Besides  the  old  woman,  who  had  now 
shut  the  window  and  drawn  her  chair  to 
the  table,  there  sat  in  the  comer  a  couple 
of  rosy-cheeked  children.  There  was  also 
a  stout  peasant  woman  (clad,  like  the  oth- 
ers, in  a  costume  different  fr^m  that  of 
the  neighboring  villages),  and  she  was  just 
opening  the  door  for  the  maid-servant,  who 
came  in  with  a  large  dish.  The  dumplings 
were  smoking  on  the  table,  and  they  all 
pushed  up  their  chairs  for  the  welcome 
meal.  No  one,  however,  sat  down,  and  the 
children  kept  casting  anxious  glances  to- 
ward the  father,  who  went  to  his  chair, 
leaned  upon  it  with  his  arm,  and  looked 
gloomily  and  in  perfect  silence  upon  the 
ground  before  him.  Was  he  praying  f  Ar- 
nold saw  that  he  held  his  lips  pressed  to- 
gether, and  his  right  hand,  firmly  clinched, 
hung  at  his  side.  In  his  features  there  was 
certainly  no  sign  of  prayer,  but  rather  of 
stubborn  and  yet  helpless  defiance. 

At  last  Gertrude  went  softly  up  to  him 
and  laid  her  hand  upon  his  shouldt^r.  whili* 
the  old  woman  atood  opposite  wMh  oameat 
and  beseeching  looks. 

''  Let  us  eat,"  so  id  the  man^  sharply  |  "  jt*a 
of  no  USD  f  and  moving  bb  ehait  tmmmtd^ 
and  nodding  to  \m  guvet,  he  aealed  MatMt 
took  up  t  Ue  great  ladle,  and  helped  thorn  all 
romid. 

His  whole  manner  iaipreasi^d  Arnold  oa^ 
pleiifsaii|]j,ai}d  whiii  nitli  th«  c>otiit|]mtlind 
beliavior  of  the  otlKim^toOf  ht^  could  liard^ 
ft? e  1  (•  om  fci rl  ti  1 1 1  o .  Ho w e  vci r,  t  be  toagiatimto 
frii«  Doi  a  tint II  to  npml  a  diujtet  with  | 
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the  maid-MTvant  came  in  with  bottles  and 
glasses,  and  with  the  ooetly  old  wine  which 
he  ponjed  out  came  a  lighter  and  happier 
spirit  over  all  the  table. 

The  rare  drink  went  throngh  Arnold's 
Teins  like  liquid  fire ;  never  in  his  life  had 
he  tasted  any  thing  like  it.  Gertrude  drank 
it,  and  so  did  the  old  mother,  who  sat  in  the 
comer  by  her  spinning-wheel,  singing,  in  a 
low  voice,  a  little  song  about  the  happy  life 
in  Germelshausen.  Even  the  magistrate 
seemed  to  undergo  a  change.  In  proportion 
as  he  was  before  silent  and  morose,  he  was 
now  gay  and  merry;  and  Arnold  himself 
could  not  escape  the  influence  of  this  rare 
wine.  He  hardly  knew  how  it  happened, 
but  the  magistrate  had  taken  a  violin  and 
was  playing  a  lively  dance,  while  Arnold, 
with  the  lovely  Gertrude  in  his  arms,  whirl- 
ed about  the  room  so  madly  that  he  upset 
the  spinning-wheel  and  chairs,  and  ran 
against  the  maid,  who  was  clearing  off  the 
table,  and  played  all  sorts  of  lively  tricks, 
until  the  others  almost  killed  themselves 
with  laughing. 

Suddenly  every  thing  in  the  room  was 
hushed;  and  as  Arnold  looked  around  in 
surprise  for  the  magistrate,  he  pointed  with 
his  violin  bow  to  the  window,  and  laid  the 
instrument  back  in  its  wooden  case.  Then 
Arnold  saw  that  in  the  street  outside  a  cof- 
fin was  being  carried  by.  Six  men,  clad  in 
white  gowns,  bore  it  on  their  shoulders,  and 
behind  them  walked  an  old  man  with  a  lit- 
tle fair-haired  girl  by  the  hand.  The  old 
man  was  bent  nearly  double,  but  the  child, 
who  was  scarcely  four  years  old,  and  could 
have  no  notion  what  lay  in  the  dark  coffin, 
nodded  cheerAiUy  whenever  she  spied  a 
familiar  face,  and  laughed  aloud  as  two 
dogs  scampered  by  chasing  each  other,  and 
one  of  them  ran  against  the  steps  of  the 
school-house  and  tumbled  himself  over. 

The  silence  lasted  only  as  long  as  the  cof- 
fin remained  in  sight,  and  then  Gertrude 
stepped  up  to  the  young  man  and  said, 

"  Now  rest  a  while.  You  have  frolicked 
long  enough,  and  the  strong  wine  is  going 
more  and  more  to  your  head.  Como,  get 
your  hat  and  we'll  take  a  little  walk  to- 
gether. When  we  come  back  it  will  te 
time  to  go  to  the  tavern ;  there  is  a  dance 
to-night.'' 

''  Dance  t  Good !"  exclaimed  Arnold,  de- 
lighted. "I  came  Just  at  the  right  time. 
And  youll  give  me  the  first  dance,  Ger- 
trude f 

"  Certainly,  if  you  wish." 

Arnold  took  up  his  hat  and  portfolio,  and 
the  magistrate  asked, 

"  What  do  you  want  of  the  book  f 

"He  can  draw,  father,"  said  Gertrude; 
"he  has  drawn  me.  Just  look  at  the  pic- 
ture.'* 

Arnold  opened  the  portfolio  and  held  out 
the  little  portrait. 


The  peasant  considered  it  a  while  in  si- 
lence. 

"  You  want  to  take  that  away  with  you," 
he  said  at  length,  "and  perhaps  frame  it 
and  hang  it  up  f ' 

"Yes;  wjy  notf 

"  May  he,  father  f  said  Gertrude. 

"  If  he  doesn't  stay  with  us,  I  have  noth- 
ing to  say  against  it ;  but  theirs  something 
lacking  at  the  back  there." 

"Whatr 

"The  frmeral  procession.  Paint  that  in 
on  the  same  paper,  and  you  may  take  the 
picture  away  with  you." 

"The  fdneral  procession  with  Gertrude?" 

"There's  room  enough,"  said  the  magis- 
trate, stubbornly.  "  It  must  be  put  there, 
for  I  won't  let  you  take  my  child's  picture 
away  all  alone.  In  such  serious  company, 
nobody  can  think  any  harm  of  her." 

Arnold  shook  his  head  and  laughed  over 
the  strange  notion  of  giving  the  lovely  girl 
a  funeral  procession  as  guard  of  honor. 
However,  the  old  man  seemed  to  have  his 
idea  fixed,  and,  to  content  him,  he  let  him 
have  his  way.  Afterward,  Arnold  knew,  he 
could  easily  take  out  such  a  gloomy  accom- 
paniment. He  sketched,  from  memory,  the 
shapes  that  had  Just  passed  by,  while  the 
whole  family  pressed  about  him  and  watch- 
ed, with  wide-open  eyes,  the  rapid  execution 
of  the  drawing. 

"There,  is  that  all  right  f"  he  asked,  hold- 
ing the  picture  at  arms-length. 

"  Capital  I"  answered  the  magistrate,  with 
a  nod.  "  Who'd  have  thought  you  could  do 
dt  so  quick?  And  now  go  with  the  girl  and 
see  the  village.  You  may  not  get  a  sight 
at  it  again.  But  make  sure  to  be  back 
again  by  five  o'clock.  To-day  is  a  festival, 
and  you  ought  to  be  on  hand." 

What  with  the  closeness  of  the  room  and 
the  wine  in  his  head,  Arnold  felt  heavy  and 
oppressed,  and  longed  for  the  fresh  air ;  so 
in  a  few  moments  he  was  walking  by  the 
lovely  Gertrude's  side  along  the  street  that 
led  through  the  village. 

Now  the  road  was  not  so  still  as  before. 
Children  were  playing  in  the  street,  and 
old  men  sat  before  the  doors  here  and  there 
and  watched  them;  and  the  whole  place, 
with  its  curious  old  buildings,  would  have 
had  a  pleasant  aspect  if  the  sun  could  only 
have  shone  through  the  thick  brownish 
smoke  that  lay  over  the  roofs  like  a  cloud. 

"  Is  there  a  bog  or  wood  burning  in  the 
neighborhood ?"  Arnold  asked.  "  This  smoke 
hangs  over  no  other  village,  and  it  can't 
come  fh)m  the  chimneys." 

"  It's  from  the  earth,"  said  Gertrude,  calm- 
ly. "  But  did  you  never  hear  of  Germels- 
hausen f 

"Never." 

"That's  strange;  and  the  place  is  so  old 
very  old." 

"The  houses  certainly  look^so,  and  the 
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people  have  an  odd  sort  of  demeanor ;  be- 
sides, your  speech  is  different  f^om  that  of 
the  neighboring  places.  Yon  seldom  get 
out  of  your  village,  I  suppose  t'' 

"  Seldom,"  said  Gertrude. 

*'  Why,  there  isn't  a  single  swallow.  They 
can't  have  gone  away  already  t^ 

«  Long  ago,"  answered  the  girl,  speaking 
in  a  low  monotone.  "  They  don't  buUd  their 
nests  in  Germelshausen  any  more.  Perhaps 
they  can't  bear  the  air  here." 

"  But  you  don't  always  have  this  fog  f 

"Always." 

''That's  the  reason,  then,  that  your  firuit 
trees  don't  bear.  Why,  in  Marisfeld  they 
have  to  prop  up  the  branches,  there's  such 
a  plenty  this  year." 

Gertrude  answered  no  ftirther,  but  walk- 
ed at  his  side  silently  through  the  village, 
until  they  reached  the  outer  limits.  On 
the  way  she  often  nodded  pleasantly  to 
some  child,  or  spoke  a  few  low  wordis  to 
some  young  girl,  perhaps  about  the  dance 
or  the  ball  dress. 

The  girls  cast  very  kindly  glances  upon 
the  young  painter,  imd  he  himself  felt,  he 
scarcely  £[iew  why,  a  certain  warmth  about 
the  heart;  but  he  did  not  dare  say  so  to 
Gertrude. 

Finally  they  reached  the  very  last  houses, 
where  it  was  lonely  and  silent  as  death,  air 
though  the  village  was  full  of  life.  The 
gardens  looked  as  if  they  had  not  been  trod- 
den for  years ;  long  grass  grew  in  the  paths ; 
and  it  seemed  particularly  strange  that  the 
fhiit  trees 'shoi&d  every  one  be  barren. 

Now  they  met  people  coming  toward  them, 
and  Arnold  immediately  recognized  the  re- 
turning funeral  train.  It  moved  silently 
past  them  again  into  the  village,  and  invol- 
untarily they  turned  their  steps  toward  the 
burying-ground. 

Arnold  tried  to  cheer  up  his  companion, 
who  seemed  very  sad.  He  spoke  to  her  of 
other  places  where  he  had  been,  and  de- 
scribed how  the  outside  world  looked.  She 
had  never  seen  a  railroad,  nor  even  heard  of 
one,  and  listened  to  Arnold's  description  at- 
tentive and  astonished.  Neither  had  she 
any  notion  of  the  telegraph,  nor  of  any  of 
the  new  inventions ;  and  the  young  painter 
could  not  understand  how  it  was  possible 
that  there  could  be  living  in  Germany  peo- 
ple so  completely  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Talking  in  this  way,  they  reached  the 
grave -yard,  and  the  young  painter  was 
struck  with  the  antique  stones  and  monu- 
ments, although  they  were  all  perfectly 
plain  and  simple. 

''  That  is  a  very  old  stone,"  he  said,  bend- 
ing over  the  nearest  one,  and  with  difficulty 
deciphering  the  twisted  letters. 

Ajuia  MAmxA  Bxrbold,  horn  SnsauB. 
Bom  December  1, 1188 ; 
died  December  %  ISSA. 


"  That  is  my  mother,"  nsad  Gertrude,  emi- 
ously,  and  two  great  shining  tears  welled 
up  to  her  eyes  and  rolled  down  slowly  upon 
her  dress. 

''Your  mother!  my  good  child,"  exclaim- 
ed Arnold,  astonished — "one  of  your  great- 
great-grandmothers,  it  might  have  been.'' 

"  No,"  said  Gertrude,  "  my  own  mothec 
My  father  married  again,  and  the  one  at 
home  is  my  step-mother." 

"  But  doesn't  it  say  died  12S4  f 

"The  year  is  nothing  to  me,"  said  Ger- 
trude, sadly.  "It  is  hard  to  be  separated 
from  one's  mother;  and  yet,"  she  added, 
soffcly  and  sorrowfully, "  it  was  well  perhaps 
that  she  went  to  God  before  it  hapxiened." 

Arnold  shook  his  head,  and  bent  over  the 
stone  to  examine  the  inscription  more  close- 
ly, and  see  if  the  first  2  in  the  date  might  not 
be  an  8,  which  the  antique  lettering  made 
not  unlikely.  But  no ;  the  other  8  was  ex- 
actly like  the  first,  and  we  haven't  yet  reach- 
ed 1884.  Perhaps  the  stone-cutter  had  mada 
a  mistake.  The  girl  was  so  absorbed  in 
thinking  of  her  dead  mother  that  he  would 
not  disturb  her  with  questions ;  so  he  left 
her  at  the  stone,  where  she  had  sunk  down, 
softly  praying,  and  went  on  to  examine  some 
of  the  other  monuments.  All,  without  ex- 
ception, bore  date  many  hundred  years  back 
—even  as  far  as  990  and  900  aj).  He  found 
no  newer  stones,  and  yet  burials  were  even 
now  made  there,  as  the  last  entirely  &esk 
grave  testified. 

From  the  low  church  wall  was  an  excel- 
lent view  of  the  old  village,  and  Arnold  im- 
mediately seized  the  opportunity  to  make 
a  sketch.  Over  this  place,  also,  hung  the 
strange  fog  or  smoke,  and  yet  fartiier  toward 
the  wood  he  could  see  the  sun  shining  dear 
and  bright  upon  the  mountain  slope. 

Again  the  old  cracked  bell  rang  in  the 
village,  and  Gertrude,  standing  up  quickly 
and  brushing  the  tears  i^om  her  eyes,  beck- 
oned pleasantly  to  the  young  man  to  follow 
her. 

Arnold  was  at  her  side  in  an  instant 

"We  must  not  grieve  any  longer,"  she 
said,  limiling ;  "  they  are  ringing  church  out, 
and  now  comes  the  dance.  You  must  have 
thought  the  people  of  Germelshausen  very 
dull  and  stupid,  but  this  evening  you  shall 
find  just  the  contrary." 
.  "  Yes ;  but  over  there  is  the  church  door," 
Arnold  said,  "and  I  see  nobody  coming 
out." 

"Thafs  very  likely,"  answered  the  girl, 
laughing, "  because  nobody  goes  in,  not  even 
the  priest ;  but  the  old  sacristan  ^ves  him- 
self no  rest,  and  rings  church  out  and  in." 

"And  none  of  you  go  to  church  f" 

"  No ;  neither  to  mass  nor  confession,"  she 
replied,  calmly.  "We  are  at  variance  with 
the  Pope,  who  lives  in  a  far  country,  and 
he  win  not  allow  it  until  we  obey  him 
again." 
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"  Bnt  I  Bare  never  in  my  life  heard  any 
thing  about  it/' 

**  Indeed  I  well,  it  hapi>ened  so  very  long 
ago,"  said  the  girl,  carelessly.  ''Look,  there's 
the  sacristan  coming  ont  of  the  ohnroh,  all 
alone,  and  shutting  the  door.  He  doesn't 
go  to  the  tayem  in  the  evening,  bnt  sits  at 
home  aU  by  himself.'' 

"  And  does  the  priest  go  f 

''I  should  think  sof  He's  the  merriest 
of  all ;  he  doesn't  take  it  to  heart" 

"And  how  did  all  this  happen f  asked 
Arnold,  less  surprised  at  the  curious  state- 
ments than  at  the  girl's  artlessness. 

"It's  a  long  story,"  replied  Gertrude, 
"  and  the  priest  has  written  it  all  down  in  a 
great  thick  book.  If  it  would  amuse  you, 
and  if  you  know  Latin,  you  can  read  the 
book.  But,"  she  added,  wamingly,  "don't 
8i>eak  of  it  before  my  father,  because  it 
Texes  him.  See,  here  are  the  young  men 
and  girls  coming  out  of  the  houses  already, 
and  I  must  hurry  to  get  home  and  dress 
myself,  for  I  wouldn't  like  to  be  the  last." 

"And  how  about  the  first  dance,  Qer- 
tendel" 

"  I  shall  dance  it  with  you ;  you  have  my 
promise." 

They  walked  quickly  back  to  the  village, 
where  quite  a  diiferent  spirit  was  previdl- 
ing  since  the  morning.  Laughing  groups 
of  young  people  stood  every  where  around ; 
the  giris  were  decked  out  for  the  holiday, 
and  the  boys,  too,  wore  their  best  clothes. 
Outside  the  tavern,  as  they  went  by,  were 
garlands  of  leaves  hung  from  window  to 
window,  and  forming  a  great  triumphal 
arch  over  the  door. 

When  Arnold  saw  that  every  one  was  in 
his  best  attire,  he  did  not  care  to  appear  in 
his  traveling  clothes,  so  he  went  in  at  the 
magistrate's,  unbuckled  his  knapsack,  took 
ont  his  good  suit,  and  Just  had  his  toilet 
done  when  Gertrude  knocked  at  the  door 
and  called  him.  How  wonderfhlly  beauti- 
ful the  girl  looked  in  her  rich  yet  simple 
costume,  and  how  sweetly  she  bade  him 
come  with  her,  as  the  father  and  mother 
would  not  come  till  later. 

"The  longing  after  her  Heinrich  can  Aot 
oppress  her  heart  very  much,"  thought  the 
young  man,  with  satisfaction,  as  he  drew 
her  arm  through  his  and  walked  with  her 
in  the  gathering  twilight  to  the  dancing 
hall.  He  took  good  care,  however,  not  to 
give  words  to  such  a  thought.  It  was  a 
singular  feeling  that  came  stealing  over 
him;  and  when  the  young  girl's  heart  beat 
against  his  arm,  his  owh  throbbed  violently. 

"  And  to-morrow  I  must  go  on  again,"  he 
said,  softly,  with  a  sigh.  He  hardly  knew 
that  he  had  spoken,  when  his  companion 
answered,  smiling, 

"Don't  concern  yourself  about  that:  we 
win  be  together  longer — longer  perhaps 
than  you  would  wish." 


"And  would  you  like  me  to  stay  with 
you,  Gertrude  f  asked  Arnold,  his  forehead 
flushing. 

"  Certainly,"  she  replied,  artlessly.  "  You 
are  good  and  pleasant,  and  I  know  my  fa- 
ther likes  you,  too.  Besides,  Heinrich  didn't 
come,"  she  added,  resentfully. 

"  And  what  if  he  come  to-morrow  f" 

"To-morrow?"  said  Gertrude,  and  looked 
up  at  him  earnestly  with  her  great  dark 
eyes ;  "  a  long,  long  night  lies  between.  To- 
morrow! Ton  will  understand  to-morrow 
what  the  word  means.  But  to-day  let  us 
not  talk  about  it,"  she  said,  breaking  off  ab- 
ruptly. "To-day  i?  the  festival  we  have 
long,  oh  I  so  long  looked  forward  to,  and  we 
won't  spoil  it  with  sad  thoughts.  Here  we 
are,  you  see,  at  the  place.  The  young  men 
won't  take  it  amiss  that  I  bring  a  new  part- 
ner with  me." 

i!inold  was  g^ing  to  speak  further,  but 
loud  music  from  within  drowned  his  voice. 
The  musicians  played  strange  tunes ;  he  was 
not  fj^tniliftr  with  ouo  of  them;  and  at  first 
he  was  almost  blinded  by  the  brightness  of 
the  many  lights.  However,  Gertrude  led 
him  into  the  middle  of  the  hall,  where  a 
crowd  of  young  peasant  girls  were  talking 
together.  There  she  left  him,  until  the 
dance  should  really  begin,  to  look  about  a 
little  and  become  acquainted  with  the  other 
young  men. 

For  the  first  tew  moments  Arnold  felt  ill 
at  ease  among  such  strange  people.  Their 
queer  dress  and  accent  repulsed  him,  and 
sweet  as  their  peculiar  speech  had  sounded 
from  Gertrude's  lips,  it  came  very  harshly 
from  the  others.  Yet  the  young  men  were 
all  friendly  to  him,  and  one  of  them  came 
up,  and  taking  his  hand,  said, 

"It  is  sensible  of  you.  Sir,  to  wish  to  re- 
main with  us.  We  lead  a  merry  life,  and 
the  interval  passes  pretty  quickly." 

"What  interval!"  asked  Arnold,  less  as- 
tonished at  the  expression  than  that  the 
young  man  should  speak  so  decidedly  as  if 
he  were  going  to  make  the  village  his  home. 
"You  thEik  that  I  am  coming  back  here t" 

"  Why,  do  you  intend  to  go  away  t"  asked 
the  peasant,  quickly. 

"  Yes,  to-morrow,  or  the  day  after ;  but 
Fm  coming  back." 

"To-morrow!  Indeed!  Oh,  that's  all 
right,  then.  To-morrow  we'll  talk  it  all 
over  again.  Bnt  come  and  let  me  show 
you  all  the  fun,  for  if  you  go  away  to-mor- 
row, you  won't  get  another  chance  at  it." 

The  others  laughed  slyly  among  them- 
selves, but  the  young  peasant  took  Arnold  by 
the  hand  and  led  him  all  through  the  house, 
which  was  closely  packed  with  swarms  of 
people.  First,  they  passed  through  rooms 
in  which  were  card-players,  who  had  great 
heaps  oi  gold  lying  before  them ;  then  to  a 
nine-pin  alley  all  laid  out  in  shining  stones. 
In  a  third  room  "kiss-in-the-ring"  and  oth- 
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er  games  were  going  on,  and  the  young  girls 
ran  out  and  in,  laughing  and  frolicking  with 
the  yonng  fellows,  until  a  flourish  from  the 
musicians,  who  had  all  along  been  playing 
merrily,  gave  the  signal  for  tibe  dance  to  be- 
gin, and  Gertrude  stood  at  Arnold's  side  and 
took  his  arm. 

''Come,  we  must  not  be  the  last,"  said 
the  charming  girl,  ''for,  as  the  magistrate's 
daughter,  I  have  to  open  the  dance.'' 

"  But  what  strange  tune  is  that  t"  said  Ar 
nold.    "  I  can't  get  into  the  measure  at  alL" 

"You'll  be  all  right  presently,"  laughed 
Gertrude.  "  In  fiye  minutes  youll  get  used 
to  it.     I'll  show  you  how." 

They  all  pressed  toward  the  dancing  hall, 
laughing  and  making  merry  noisily,  and  Ar^ 
nold  soon  forgot  every  thing  in  the  mere 
happiness  of  holding  the  wonderfully  lovely 
maiden  in  his  arms. 

Again  and  again  he  danced  with  Gertrude, 
and  no  one  seemed  to  dispute  his  claim, 
though  the  young  girls  passing  by  them  in 
the  dance  rallied  him  more  than  once  on  his 
devotion.  One  thing,  however,  surprised 
and  troubled  him.  Close  by  the  tavern  stood 
the  old  church,  and  in  the  dancing-room  the 
harsh,  discordant  tones  of  the  cracked  bell 
could  be  heard  distinctly.  At  the  first  stroke 
it  was  as  if  some  magic  spell  had  fallen  upon 
the  dancers.  The  music  ceased  in  the  midst 
of  a  measure,  the  gayly  moving  crowd  stood 
motionless,  fixed  as  statues,  and  seemed  to 
count  anxiously,  but  all  hushed  as  death, 
each  heavy  clang  of  the  bell.  But  no  soon- 
er had  the  last  echo  died  away  than  the 
noise  and  merriment  broke  out  afresh.  This 
was  repeated  at  eight,  at  nine,  and  at  ten 
o'clock.  When  Arnold  tried  to  ask  the 
meaning  of  such  a  strange  proceeding,  Ger- 
trude laid  her  finger  on  her  lips,  and  looked 
at  him  so  sadly  and  so  sorrowfully  that  for 
all  the  worid  he  would  not  have  troubled 
her  any  more. 

At  ten  o'clock  OMne  a  pause  in  the  dance, 
and  the  musicians,  who  must  have  had  lungs 
of  iron,  marched  ahead  of  the  young  people 
into  the  supper-room.  There  ev^ty  thing 
went  merrily ;  the  wine  flowed  freely ;  and 
Arnold,  who  could  not  very  well  be  behind 
the  rest,  was  realizing  what  a  void  the  even- 
ing's dissipation  would  leave  in  his  slender 
purse.  But  Gertrude  sat  close  by  him.  They 
drank  from  the  same  glass;  and  could  he 
long  find  room  for  any  such  anxiety  f  Be- 
sides, what  if  her  Heinrich  should  come  to- 
morrow T 

The  first  stroke  of  eleven  sounded,  and 
again  the  boisterous  jollity  of  the  drinkers 
was  hushed ;  again  the  breathless  listening 
to  each  long,  heavy  tone.  A  strange  dread 
fell  upon  him — he  hardly  knew  of  what — 
and  a  thought  of  his  mother  at  home  st-ole 
Into  his  heart.  He  took  up  his  glass  slowly, 
and  emptied  it  to  the  health  of  the  loved 
ones  far  away. 


At  the  eleventh  stroke  the  guests  sprang 
up  from  the  table  for  the  dance  to  bsgia 
anew,  and  all  hurried  back  to  the  baXL 

"  To  whom  did  you  drink  that  last  time  F 
said  Gertarude,  as  she  laid  her  hand  apon  his 
arm  again. 

Arnold  hesitated.  Perhajm  Gertmdr 
would  laugh  at  him  if  he  told  her.  But  no: 
she  had  prayed  fervently  at  her  own  moth- 
er's grave,  and  in  a  low  voice  he  answered, 

"To  my  mother." 

Gertrude  said  not  a  word,  and  went  up 
the  stairs  with  him  in  silence.  Bat  she 
laughed  no  more,  and  before  beginning  the 
next  dance,  she  asked, 

"  Do  you  love  your  mother  so  dearly  f* 

"More  than  my  life." 

"And  does  she  love  you f 

"Does  not  a  mother  always  love  her 
ohUdt" 

"And  what  would  she  do  if  you  did  not 
odme  home  to  herf" 

"Poor  mother,"  said  Arnold,  "her  heart 
would  break," 

"The  dance  is  beginning  again,"  exclaim- 
ed Gertrude,  quickly.  "  Come,  we  must  not 
lose  a  moment." 

And,  wilder  than  ever,  the  dance  went 
on.  The  young  men,  warmed  with  the 
strong  wine,  frolicked  and  shouted  and  fair- 
ly screamed,  until  the  noise  threatened  to 
drown  the  music.  Arnold  no  longer  felt 
happy  in  the  confusion,  and  Gertrude  too 
had  become  silent  and  serious.  But  with 
the  others  the  fun  only  seemed  to  increase, 
and  in  a  pause  of  the  dance  the  magistrate 
came  up,  gave  the  young  fellow  a  hearty 
slap  on  the  back,  and  said,  laughing, 

"  That's  right,  Herr  Painter ;  let  your  legs 
move  lively  this  evening.  We've  timeenough 
to  rest.  Nay,  nay,  little  girl ;  what  are  yon 
pulling  such  a  long  face  about  t  Is  that  fit 
for  the  dance,  do  you  think  T  Come ;  move 
lively.  It's  beginning  again.  I  must  go 
and  hunt  up  my  old  woman  and  have  the 
last  turn  with  her.  Get  into  place.  Come ; 
the  musicians  are  puffing  out  their  cheeks 
again."  And,  with  a  shout,  he  went  off,  el- 
bowing through  the  noisy  crowd. 

^Arnold  had  thrown  his  arm  around  Ger- 
trude for  the  dance  just  beginning,  when 
she  suddenly  freed  herself,  grasped  his  ann, 
and  whispered,  softly, 

"Come!" 

Arnold  had  no  time  to  ask  where,  she 
urged  him  so  hurriedly  and  secretly  to  the 
door  of  the  hall. 

"  Where  are  you  going!"  two  of  her  friends 
called  out. 

"  Oh,  Pm  coming  right  back,"  she  answer- 
ed, shortly ;  and  in  a  few  seconds  she  and 
Arnold  stood  outside  in  the  cool  eveoiog 
air. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Gertrude  f " 

"  Come  I"  Again  she  grasped  his  arm,  and 
led  him  through  the  village  to  her  father'ev 
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hoDBe,  where  she  stepped  in,  retuming  with 
a  handle. 

"  What  are  yon  going  te  do  V*  Arnold  ask- 
ed, astonished. 

**  Come  I"  was  all  she  answered,  and  walk- 
ed with  him  past  all  the  houses,  until  they 
had  left  the  outer  walls  of  the  village  h^ 
hind.  They  had  heen  following  the  hroad, 
hard,  traveled  street,  hut  now  Gertrude  turn- 
ed off  to  the  left,  and  went  up  a  little  hill, 
from  which  one  could  easily  look  down  on 
the  hrightly  lighted  windows  of  the  tavern. 
Here  she  stood  still,  held  out  her  hand  to 
Arnold,  and  said,  with  feeling, 

"  Greet  your  mother  for  me,  and  ferewell." 

"  Gertrude  I"  cried  Arnold,  astonished  and 
perplexed,  **  will  you  send  me  from  you  so, 
and  in  the  night  f  Have  I  said  a  word  to 
offend  you  f 

'<No,  Arnold,"  said  the  girl,  calling  him 
for  the  first  time  hy  his  name ;  "  hut  Just 
because — ^because  I  love  you,  you  must  go." 

**  But  I  will  not  leave  you,  still  less  in  this 
way,  to  go  back  to  the  village  aU  alone  in 
the  dark.  Yon  do  not  know  how  dear  you 
are  to  me,  how  in  these  few  hours  I  have 
given  you  all  my  heart.  Tou  do  not  know 
how—" 

''  Hush  I  Say  no  more,"  said  Gertrude,  in- 
terrupting him.  **  We  will  take  no  farewell. 
When  you  have  heard  the  clock  strike  twelve 
— it  can  lack  hardly  ten  minutes  no  w— o<Mne 
back  to  the  door  ef  the  tavern.  I  will  wait 
for  you  there." 

**  And  meanwhile  f" 
.    ^*  Stay  here  on  this  spot.    Promise  me  that 
you  will  not  move  a  step  to  the  right  nor 
left  until  it  shall  have  done  striking  twelve." 

''  I  promise  it,  Gertrude ;  but  then — ^ 

''Then  come,"  said  the  giri,  and  giving 
him  her  hand,  was  about  to  go. 

*'  Gertrude  P  cried  Arnold,  in  a  sorrowful, 
beseeching  voice. 

Gertrude  hesitated  a  moment,  then  sud- 
denly threw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and 
Arnold  felt  her  ice-cold  lips  pressed  upon 
his  own.  It  was  only  for  an  instant;  in 
the  next  she  had  torn  herself  away,  and  he 
stood  dazed  and  completely  overcome,  yet, 
remembering  his  promise,  he  remained  on 
the  ^ot  where  she  had  left  him.  * 

Now  for  the  first  time  he  noticed  that 
within  a  few  hours  the  weather  had  changed. 
The  wind  howled  through  the  trees,  the  sky 
was  covered  with  thick  drifting  clouds,  and 
a  few  big  drops  of  rain  gave  token  of  a  com- 
ing stonn. 

The  lights  of  the  tavern  shone  brightly 
through  the  darkness,  and  as  the  wind  blew 
from  that  way  the  sound  of  the  instruments 
was  borne  to  him  in  fitful  gusts.  But  this 
did  not  last  long.  He  had  been  standing  so 
only  a  few  minutes  when  the  old  church 
bell  began  to  strike  twelve,  and  at  that  in- 
stant the  music  stopped,  or  was  drowned  by 
the  howling  of  the  storm,  which  raged  so 


fiercely  over  the  whole  hill-side  that  Arnold 
had  to  bend  down  to  avoid  being  thrown 
upon  the  ground. 

In  stooping,  he  felt  upon  the  earth  before 
him  the  bundle  that  Gertrude  had  brought 
out  of  the  house.  It  was  his  knapsack  and 
portfolio,  and  in  his  surprise  he  stood  up 
again.  The  hour  had  struck,  the  storm  was 
blowing  over,  but  nowhere  in  the  village 
could  he  any  longer  see  a  light.  The  dogs 
that  Just  before  had  been  barking  and  howl- 
ing were  still,  and  a  thick  damp  vapor  ex- 
hided  from  the  ground. 

"The  time  is  up,"  Arnold  murmured  soft- 
ly to  himself,  throwing  his  knapsack  over 
his  shoulder, "  and  I  must  see  Gertrude  once 
more,  for  I  can  not  part  from  her  so.  The 
dance  is  over;  the  dancers  will  be  going 
home  now,  and  if  the  magistrate  won't  keep 
me  overnight,  FU  stay  at  the  tavern ;  b^ 
sides,  I  could  never  find  my  way  through 
the  wood  in  the  dark." 

He  came  cautiously  down  from  the  little 
slope  that  he  had  ascended  with  Gertrude, 
expecting  to  strike  the  broad  white  road 
that  led  into  the  village,  but  he  only  groped 
about  vainly  among  the  bushes.  The  ground 
was  soft  and  mar^y.  With  his  thin  boots 
he  sank  ankle-deep,  and  aU  about  where  he 
supposed  the  road  to  lie  grew  thick  alder 
bushes.  He  could  not  have  gone  over  the 
road  in  the  darkness,  for  he  would  have  felt 
it  hard  to  the  tread;  besides,  the  village 
wall  ran  across  it,  and  he  could  not  have 
missed  that.  He  sought  about  in  anxious 
haste,  but  all  in  vain.  The  earth  kept  grow- 
ing softer  and  more  swampy.  The  further 
he  went  on,  the  thicker  the  bushes  grew, 
and  he  was  pierced  on  every  side  by  thorns, 
his  clothes  torn  to  pieces,  and  his  hands 
scratched  until  thoy  bled. 

Had  he  strayed  off  to  the  right  or  left, 
and  so  passed  by  the  village  f  He  feared 
wandering  still  further  out  of  the  way,  and 
so  remained  upon  a  tolerably  dry  spot,  wait- 
ing until  the  old  bell  should  strike  one.  But 
it  did  not  strike ;  not  a  dog  barked,  and  no 
sound  of  human  life  reached  him.  In  pain 
and  anxiety,  wet  through  and  through,  and 
shivering  with  cold,  he  worked  his  way  back 
to  the  higher  ground  where  Gertrude  had 
left  him.  From  there  he  made  two  more  at- 
tempts to  penetrate  the  thicket,  but  quite 
uselessly.  Tired  to  death,  and  oppressed, 
too,  by  a  vague  terror,  he  sbunbed  at  last 
the  daxk,  weird  valley,  and  sought  a  shelter- 
ing tree  under  which  to  pass  the  night. 

And  how  tediously  the  hours  dragged  by ! 
Shivering  with  cold,  he  could  not  catch  a 
moment's  sleep  idl  night  long.  From  time 
to  time  he  thought  he  could  catch  the  harsh 
tones  of  the  bell,  but  only  to  be,  as  so  often 
before,  disappointed. 

At  last  the  first  faint  light  glimmered  in 
the  east,  the  clouds  had  passed  away,  the 
heavens  were  clear  and  ati^-lit,  and  the 
jitized  by  vjOO 
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awakening  birds  twittered  softly  in  the 
dusky  trees. 

The  light  in  the  east  grew  broader  and 
brighter,  and  he  could  easUy  distinguish  the 
tree-tops,  but  he  looked  in  yain  for  the  old 
church  tower  and  the  weather-beaten  roo£». 
Nothing  but  a  wild  alder  thicket,  with  here 
and  there  a  stunted  willow,  lay  before  him. 

At  last  he  came  to  the  stone  on  which 
he  had  sketched  Gertrude.  That  place  he 
would  have  recognized  among  a  thousand| 
the  old  alder  bush,  with  its  stiff  branches, 
marked  it  so  plainly.  He  knew  now  exact- 
ly how  he  had  come  and  where  Germelshau- 
sen  must  lie ;  so  keeping  on  strictly  in  the 
same  direction,  he  walked  back  very  brisk- 
ly through  the  valley  which  he  had  follow- 
ed yesterday  with  Gertrude.  He  recognized 
the  slope  over  which  the  mountain  mist  had 
hung,  and  only  the  alder  thicket  separated 
him  £h>m  the  first  houses.  Now  he  had  reach- 
ed it,  forced  his  way  through,  and — ^found 
himself  back  in  the  same  swamp  where  he 
had  been  wading  about  in  the  night. 

Tired  to  death,  he  threw  hin^lf  down 
under  a  tree.  He  took  from  out  his  port- 
folio Gertrude's  picture,  and  with  bitter 
longing  dwelt  upon  the  dear  face  of  the 
maiden  that  had  taken  such  £ut  hold  upon 
his  heart. 

Suddenly  he  heard  behind  him  a  rustling 
in  the  foliage,  then  a  dog  barked,  and  as  he 
sprang  up  quickly,  there  stood,  not  far  ofE, 
an  old  gamekeeper,  who  was  looking  cu- 
riously at  such  a  strange,  wild-looking  indi- 
vidual so  respectably  dressed. 

<' Thank  GodP  cried  Arnold,  rejoiced  to 
meet  a  human  being,  and  then  laying  the 
leaf  back  in  his  portfolio,  he  said,  ''You're 
just  the  man  I  wanted  to  see,  Herr  Keeper, 
for  I  believe  I'm  astray." 

''H'm,"  said  the  old  man;  ''if  you've 
passed  the  night  lying  in  the  bushes,  when 
it's  hardly  a  mile  over  to  Dillstedt,  where 
there's  a  good  inn,  I  think  so  too.  Don- 
nerwetter!  how  you  look— just  as  if  you'd 
been  tumbling  head  over  heels  in  the  briers 
and  the  marsh !" 

"  What  is  the  next  village  called  f 

"  DiUstedt — bright  over  there.  When  you 
get  up  on  that  rising  ground  you  can  see  it 
lying  just  below." 

"  And  how  far  is  it  to  Germe^hausen  f" 

"To  where P^  said  the  keeper,  aghast,  and 
taking  his  pipe  out  of  his  moutii. 

"  To  Germelshausen." 

"Lord  'a  mercy  on  me  I"  cried  the  old 
man,  casting  a  frightened  glance  around. 
"  I  know  these  woods  well,  but  how  many 
fathoma  deep  iu  tbti  earth  the  'enchanted 
village'  Ilea,  only  God  knows — and,  besides, 
Wb  none  of  our  busineaa," 

"The  enchanted  village!''  exclaimed  Ar- 
nold. 

"  Qermelsbausen^ — ^yes/'  said  th©  keeper. 
"It  stood  rigbi  thii£«  in  the  swanip^  where 


now  the  old  willows  and  alders  grow,  but  it 
sank — nobody  knows  why,  or  where  it  went, 
and  there's  a  saying  that  every  hundred 
years  it  comes  up  again.  Hay  no  good 
Christian  ever  happen  to  see  it !  But  lying 
out  all  night  in  the  bushes  doesn't  seem  to 
have  agr^  with  you.  You're  white  as  a 
sheet.  Here,  take  a  drink  frx>m  this  flask — 
it  will  do  you  good — so — so — ^take  plenty." 

"Thanks." 

"That  isn't  half  enough--«  good  stiff  pulL 
That's  the  right  stuff.  And  now  just  you 
start  for  the  tavern  over  there,  and  get  into 
a  warm  bed." 

"At  Dillstedt  f 

"  Yes ;  of  oourse,  there  isn't  one  nearar." 

"But  Germelshausen." 

"Do  me  the  favor  not  to  speak  of  that 
place  again  right  on  the  spot  where  we 
stand.  Let  the  dead  rest,  and  particularly 
those  who  haven't  any  riast,  and  may  ap- 
pear among  us  again  unexpectedly  at  any 
moment." 

"But  yesterday  the  village  was  still 
standing  here,"  Arnold  insisted,  utterly  be- 
wildered. "  I  was  in  it.  I  ate,  drank,  and 
danced  there." 

The  keeper  looked  the  young  man  over 
from  head  to  foot,  and  then  he  said,  smiling, 
"Are  you  sure  it  hadn't  some  other  namet 
You  f00M  to  have  come  right  from  DiUstedt: 
there  was  a  dance  ihere  last  ni^t,  and  it 
isn't  every  one  that  can  bear  the  strcmg 
beer  the  landlord  brews  nowadays." 

For  answer,  Arnold  opened  his  portfolio, 
and  took  out  the  sketch  he  had  naade  from 
the  grave-yard. 

"  Do  you  know  that  village  t" 

"  No,"  said  the  keeper, "  in  all  the  oountcy 
round  here  there's  no  such  low  tower  as 
that." 

"That  is  Germelshausen,"  said  Arnold. 
"And  do  the  peasant  girls  in  the  neighbor- 
hood dress  like  this  one  heref 

"  H'm,  no.  What  kind  of  a  queer  f  onersl 
procession  is  that  f" 

Arnold  did  not  answer.  With  a  strange 
pang  at  his  heart  he  laid  the  pi^Mr  back  in 
his  portfolio. 

"You  can't  miss  the  way  to  DiUstedt," 
sai^  the  keeper,  good-naturedly,  for  a  dim 
suspicion  stiU  haunted  him  that  the  stnuiger 
was  not  quite  right  in  his  head.  "  If  you  like, 
FU  guide  you  untU  yon  come  in  sight  of  the 
pla^;  it  wouldn't  be  far  out  of  my  way." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Arnold,  declining  the 
offer.  "  ru  get  over  there  aU  righl  Then 
if  s  only  once  in  a  hundred  years  that  the 
village  comes  up  f 

^'  So  tb(^  peapio  aay/'  anHwi^rod  the  keep* 
er ;  "  but  who  cun  tell  if  it'a  true  r^' 

Arnold  h»d  taken  up  his  knapsack. 

''GrltMS  Gott/'  he  said,  holding  oat  Us 
hftad  to  the  keeper. 

"Thank  you  kiudly/- tbo  man  aoawofvtd. 
"  WhtTu  fire  you  going  now  f" 
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"ToDillstedt." 

**  ThftVs  right.  The  other  side  of  the  hill 
there  you'll  strike  the  high-road/' 

Arnold  turned  and  wi^ed  slowly  away, 
bnt  when  he  reached  the  point  from  where 


he  oonld  see  the  whole  valley,  he  stood  still 
and  looked  back. 

'^  Farewell,  Gertmde/'  he  mnrmnred  soft- 
ly, and  as  he  passed  on  his  way  there  were 
tears  in  his  eyes. 


THE     LAUREL     BUSH 

BY  TBB  ATTTHOR  OF  '' JOHK  HALIFAX,  GIBNTIMMANJ' 


PART  IV. 


THE  fly  was  abeady  at  the  door,  and  Miss 
Williams,  with  her  small  Inggage,  would 
in  fiye  minntes  have  departed,  ^owed  by 
the  good  wishes  of  all  the  household,  firom 
Miss  Maclaohlan's  school  to  her  new  sitoa- 
tion,  when  the  postman  passed  and  lefb  a 
letter  for  her. 

^I  will  pat  it  in  my  pocket  and  read  it 
in  the  train,"  she  said,  with  a  slight  change 
of  color.  For  she  recogniaed  the  handwrit- 
ing of  that  good  man  who  had  lored  her, 
•  and  whom  she  conld  not  love. 

''Better  read  it  now.  Ko  time  like  the 
present,"  obserred  Miss  Maclachlan. 

Miss  Williams  did  so.  As  soon  as  she  was 
fiorly  started  and  alone  in  the  fly,  she  open- 
ed it,  with  hands  slightly  trranbling,  for  she 
was  tonohed  by  the  perdstence  of  the  good 
rector,  and  his  faithfdlness  to  bra,  a  poor 
goremess,  when  he  mi^t  have  married,  as 
they  said  in  his  neighborhood,  ''any  body." 
He  wonld  neyer  many  any  body  now — he 
was  dying. 

"  I  hare  come  to  feel  how  wrong  I  was,'' 
lie  wrote, "  in  ever  trying  to  change  onr  hap- 
py relations  together.  I  have  sntifered  for 
this— «o  have  we  all.  But  it  is  now  too 
late  for  regret.  My  time  has  come.  Do  not 
grieve  yonrs^by  imagining  it  has  come  the 
faster  through  any  decision  of  yonrs,  bat  by 
alow,  inevitable  disease,  which  the  doctors 
have  onl^  lately  discovered.  Nothing  coold 
have  saved  me.  I^  satisfied  that  there  is 
no  canse  for  yon  to  give  yoarself  one  mo- 
ment's pain."  (How  she  sobbed  over  ttiimt 
ahaky  lines,  more  even  than  over  the  news- 
paper lines  which  she  had  read  that  son- 
shiny  morning  on  the  diore  I)  "  Bemember 
only  that  yoa  made  me  very  happy — ^me  and 
all  mine — ^for  years;  that  I  loved  yon,  as 
even  at  my  age  a  man  can  love;  as  I  shall 
love  yoa  to  the  end,  which  can  not  be  very 
fax  off  now.  Would  yon  dislike  ccmiing  to 
see  me  jost  once  again  t  My  girls  will  be 
BO  very  glad,  and  nobody  will  remark  it,  for 
nobody  knows  any  thing.  Besides,  what 
matter  t  I  am  dying.  Come,  if  yoa  can, 
wtthm  a  week  or  so ;  they  tell  me  I  may 
I  Umg,    And  I  want  to  consolt  with 

i  -aboot  my  ehildren.    Therefore  I  will 


not  say  good-by  now,  only  good-night,  and 
God  bless  yoa." 

Bat  it  was  good-by,  after  alL  Though  she 
did  not  wait  the  week ;  indeed,  she  waited 
for  nothing,  considered  nothing,  except  her 
gratitude  to  this  good  man — ^the  only  man 
who  had  loved  her — and  her  affection  for 
the  two  giris,  who  would  soon  be  fatherless ; 
though  she  sent  a  telegram  from  Brighton 
to  say  she  was  coming,  and  arrived  within 
twenty-four  hours,  still — she  came  too  late. 

When  she  reached  the  village  she  heard 
that  his  sufferings  were  all  over;  and  a  few 
yards  from  his  garden  wall,  in  the  shade 
of  the  chnrdi-yi^  lime-tree,  the  old  sexton 
was  busy  re-opening,  after  fourteen  years, 
the  family  grave,  where  he  was  to  be  laid 
beside  his  wife  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
His  two  daoghters,  sitting  alone  ti^ether  in 
the  melancholy  house,  heard  Miss  WiUiams 
enter,  and  ran  to  meet  her.  With  a  feeling 
of  nearness  and  tenderness  such  as  she  had 
scarcely  ever  felt  for  any  homan  being,  she 
daflfped  them  close,  and  let  them  weep  their 
hearts  out  in  her  motherly  arms. 

Thus  the  current  oi  her  whole  Ufe  was 
changed ;  for  when  Mr,  Moseley's  will  was 
opened,  it  was  found  that^  besides  leaving 
Miss  Williams  a  handsome  legacy,  carefully 
explained  as  being  given  "in  gratitude  for 
her  care  of  his  children,"  he  hi^  chosen  her 
as  their  guardian,  until  they  came  of  age  or 
married,  entreating  her  to  reside  with  them, 
and  desiring  them  to  pay  her  aU  the  respect 
due  to  "  a  near  and  dear  relative."  The  ten- 
derness with  which  he  had  airanged  every 
thing,  down  to  the  minutest  points,  for  them 
and  herself  even  amidst  all  his  bodily  suf- 
ferings, and  in  fiioe  of  the  supreme  hour — 
which  he  had  met,  his  daughters  said,  with 
a  marvelous  calnmess,  even  Joy — touched 
Fortune  as  perhaps  nothing  had  ever  touch- 
ed her  in  all  her  lijfe  before.  When  she  stood 
with  her  two  poor  orphans  beside  their  fa- 
ther's grave,  and  returned  with  them  to  the 
desolate  house,  vowing  within  herself  to  be 
to  them,  all  but  in  name,  the  mother  he  had 
wished  her  to  be,  this  sense  of  duty — ^the 
strange  new  duty  which  had  suddenly  come 
to  fill  her  empty  lif<i — ^waa  >so  strong,  that 
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she  forgot  eveiy  thing  else— eyen  Robert 
Roy. 

And  for  months  afterward — ^months  of 
anxions  business,  involving  the  leaving  of 
the  Rectory,  and  the  taking  of  a  temporary 
house  in  the  village,  nntil  they  conld  decide 
where  finally  to  settle — ^Mlss  Williams  had 
scarcely  a  moment  or  a  thought  to  spare  for 
an  y  beyond  the  vivid  present.  Past  and  fu- 
ture faded  away  together,  except  so  far  as 
concerned  her  girls. 

^'  Whatsoever  thy  hand  Andeth  to  do,  do 
it  with  thy  might,"  were  words  which  had 
helped  her  through  many  a  dark  time.  Now, 
with  all  her  might,  she  did  her  motherly  duty 
to  the  orphan  girls ;  and  as  she  did  so,  by- 
aiid-by  she  began  strangely  to  enjoy  it,  and 
to  find  also  not  a  little  of  motherly  pride  and 
pleasure  in  them.  She  had  no  time  to  think 
of  herself  at  all,  or  of  the  great  blow  which 
had  fallen,  the  great  change  which  had 
come,  rendering  it  impossible  for  her  to  let 
herself  feel  as  she  had  used  to  feel,  dream 
as  6110  used  to  dream,  for  years  and  years 
past.    Thaf  one  pathetic  line, 

"  I  darena  think  o'  Jamie,  for  that  wad  be  a  bId,'* 

burned  itself  into  her  heart,  and  needed 
nothing  more. 

**  My  children  I  I  must  only  lore  my  chil- 
dren now/'  was  her  continual  thought,  and 
she  believed  she  did  so. 

It  was  not  until  spring  came,  healing  the 
girls'  gr3f  as  naturally  as  it  covered  their 
father's  grave  with  violets  and  primroses, 
and  making  them  cling  a  little  less  to  home 
and  her,  a  little  more  to  the  returning  pleas- 
ures of  their  youth,  for  they  were  two  pret- 
ty girls,  well-boru,  with  tolerable  fortunes, 
and  likely  to  be  much  sought  after — not  un- 
til the  spring  days  left  her  much  alone,  did 
Fortune's  mind  recur  to  an  idea  which  had 
struck  her  once,  and  then  been  set  aside-— to 
write  to  Robert  Roy.  Why  should  she  not  t 
Just  a  few  fHendly  lines,  telling  him  how, 
after  long  years,  she  had  seen  his  name  in 
the  papers ;  how  sorry  she  was,  and  yet  glad 
— ^glad  to  think  he  was  alive  and  well,  and 
married ;  how  she  sent  all  kindly  wishes  to 
his  wife  and  himself,  and  so  on.  In  short, 
the  sort  of  letter  that  any  body  might  write 
or  receive,  whatever  had  been  the  previous 
link  between  them. 

And  she  wrote  it  on  an  April  day,  one  of 
those  first  days  of  spring  which  make  young 
hearts  throb  with  a  va^e  delif^ht.  a  name- 
leas  liopQ  ]  tktul  older  oneB — Imt  is  there  any 
ago  wbcti  hope  ii  quite  dead  f  I  thitik  not, 
even  to  thoeo  who  know  thot  the  only  spring 
that  will  ever  come  to  them  will  dawn  in 
the  world  everlA^titig. 

When  her  girla,  entering,  offered  to  post 
her  letter,  and  Miss  Williams  answered  gou- 
tly  that  !iht>  would  mthcF  post  it  h<?r9olC  nxi 
il  required  A  foreign  itawip^  how  littli*  Uiey 
gnessed  all  that  lay  undf?meath»  and  bow. 


over  the  first  few  lines,  her  hand  had  shaken 
so  that  she  had  to  copy  it  three  times.  But 
the  address,  '<  Robert  Roy,  Esquire,  Shang- 
hai"— all  she  could  put,  but  she  had  little 
doubt  it  would  find  him — was  written  with 
that  firm,  clear  hand  which  he  had  so  often 
admired,  aiying  he  wished  she  conld  teach 
his  boys  to  write  as  welL  Would  he  recog- 
nize it  f  Would  he  be  glad  or  sorry,  or  only 
IndifiTerent  t  Had  the  world  changed  him  f 
or,  if  she  could  look  at  him  now,  would  he 
be  the  same  Robert  Boy — simple,  true,  sin- 
cere, and  brave— every  inch  a  man  and  a 
gentleman  t 

For  the  instant  the  old  misery  came  back ; 
the  sharp,  sharp  pain ;  but  she  smothered  it 
down.  His  dead  child,  his  living,  unknown 
wife,  came  between,  with  their  soft  ghostly 
hands.  He  was  still  himself;  she  hoped 
absolutely  unchanged;  but  he  was  hers  no 
more.  Tet  that  strange  yearning,  the  same 
which  had  impelled  Mr.  Moseley  to  write 
and  say,  *'  Come  and  see  me  before  I  die," 
seemed  impelling  her  to  stretch  a  hand  out 
across  the  seaa — ''Have  yon  forgotten  mef 
I  have  never  forgotten  you."  As  she  passed 
through  the  ohuroh-yard  on  her  way  to  the 
village,  and  saw  the  rector's  grave  Ue  smiling . 
in  the  evening  sunshine.  Fortune  thought 
what  a  strange  lot  hers  had  been.  The  man 
who  had  loved  her,  the  man  whom  she  had 
loved,  were  equally  lost  to  her ;  equally  dead 
and  buried.  And  yet  she  lived  still — her 
busy,  active,  and  not  unhappy  life.  It  was 
God's  will, all;  and  it  was  best. 

Another  six  months  went  by,  and  she 
still  remained  in  the  same  place,  thoog^ 
talking  daily  of  leaving.  They  began  to 
go  into  society  again,  she  and  her  gida,  and 
to  receive  visiton  now  and  then:  aipong 
the  rest,  David  Dalaiel,  who  had  preserved 
his  affisctionate  fidelity  even  when  he  went 
back  to  ooUege,  and  had  begun  to  diseov- 
er  somehow  that  the  direct  road  fix>m  Ox- 
ford to  every  where  was  through  this  se- 
cluded village.  I  am  atraid  Miss  Williams 
was  not  as  alive  as  she  ought  to  have  been 
to  this  foot,  and  to  the  other  fact  that  Helen 
and  Janetta  were  not  quite  children  now ; 
but  she  let  the  young  people  be  haf^y,  and 
wab  happy  with  them,  after  her  foshion. 
Still,  hers  was  less  happiness  than  peace ; 
the  deep  peace  which  a  storm-tossed  vessel 
finds  when  kindly  fate  has  towed  it  into 
harbor ;  with  torn  sails  and  broken  masis, 
maybe,  but  still  aafo,  never  needing  to  go  to 
sea  any  more. 

She  had  come  to  that  point  tu  life  when 
we  mnso  to  be  "  nfmid  of  ♦'vil  lidings^^" 
ain^^e  nothing  is  Ukely  to  liuppt^n  to  us  \te- 
yotid  what  him  bappen*ML  Sh«  told  henielf 
that  ahe  did  not  look  forward  to  div  aoftner 
froni  Shanghalt  if  i  inlt^*td  Any  csktnvi  i  nmvmt^ 
tbeUMSj  she  hmi  '  d  what  limn  Ilia 

nttnm  mail  w^  n  kejy  U>  bdair  H^ 

And,  altuctat  punoiuiii  ia  th»sliayt  •  UUn 
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arriTed  with  the  postmark,  "Shanghai.'' 
Not  his  letter,  nor  his  handwriting  at  alL 
And,  besides,  it  was  addressed  to  **Mn, 
WiUiams.'' 

A  shudder  of  fear,  the  only  fear  which 
oonld  strike  her  now — that  he  might  be 
dead — ^made  Fortune  stand  irresolnte  a  mo- 
ment, then  go  up  to  her  own  room  before 
she  opened  it. 

"  Madam, — ^I  beg  to  apologise  for  having 
read  nearly  through  your  letter  before  o<nn- 
prehending  that  it  was  not  meant  for  me, 
but  probably  for  another  Mr.  Robert  Boy, 
who  left  this  place  not  long  after  I  came 
here,  and  between  whom  and  myself  some 
ocmfnsion  arose,  till  we  beeame  intimate^ 
and  discoTered  Hiat  we  were  most  likely 
distant,  yery  distant  cousins.  He  came 
from  St.  Andrews,  ahd  was  head  clerk  in  a 
firm  here,  doing  a  very  good  business  in  tea 
and  silk,  until  they  mixed  themselTca  up  in 
the  opium  trade,  which  Mr.  Roy,  with  one 
or  two  more  of  our  community  here,  thought 
so  obJectionaUs  that  at  last  he  threw  up 
his  situation  and  determined  to  seek  his 
fortunes  in  Australia.  It  was  a  pity,  for  he 
was  in  a  good  way  to  gei  on  rapidly ;  but 
every  body  who  knew  him  agreed  it  was  just 
the  sort  of  thing  he  was  sure  to  do,  and  some 
respected  him  highly  £or  doing  it.  He  was 
indeed  what  we  Scotch  eall '  weel  respeekit' 
whereyev  he  went.  But  he  was  a  reserved 
man;  made  &W  intimate  friends,  though 
those  he  did  make  were  warmly  attached 
to  him.  My  family  were ;  and  though  it  is 
now  five  years  since  we  have  heard  any  thing 
of  or  from  him,  we  remember  him  stiU." 

Five  years  I  The  letter  dropped  from  her 
hands*  Lost  and  found,  yet  found  and  lost. 
What  might  not  have  h«^[>ened  to  him  in 
five  years  f  But  she  read  cm,  dry -eyed: 
women  do  not  weep  very  much  or  very  eas- 
ily at  her  age. 

''I  will  do  my  utmost^  madam,  that  your 
letter  shall  reach  the  hands  for  wMch  I  am 
sure  it  was  intended;  but  that  may  take 
some  time,  my  only  clew  to  Mr.  Boy's  where* 
abouts  being  the  chance  that  he  has  left 
his  address  with  our  branch  house  at  Mel- 
bourne. I  can  not  think  he  is  dead,  be- 
cause such  tidings  pass  rapidly  from  one  to 
another  in  our  colonial  commuaities,  and 
he  was  too' much  beloved  £or  his  death  to 
excite  no  eoncem. 

"  I  make  this  long  explanation  beeauseit 
strikes  me  you  may  be  a  lady,  a  friend  or 
relative  of  Mr.  Roy's,  concerning  whom  he 
employed  me  to  make  some  inquiries,  only 
you  say  se  very  little — absolutely  nothing 
—of  yourself  in  your  letter,  that  I  can  not 
be  at  all  certain  if  you  are  the  same  person. 
She  was  a  governess  in  a  family  named  Dal- 
siel,  living  at  St.  Andrews.  He  said  he  had 
written  to  that  family  repeatedly,  but  got 
no  answer,  and  then  asked  me,  if  any  thing 


resulted  from  my  inquiries,  to  write  to  him 
to  the  care  of  our  Melbourne  house.  But 
no  news  ever  came,  and  I  never  wrote  to 
him,  for  which  my  wife  still  blames  me  ex- 
ceedingly. She  thanks  you,  dear  madam, 
for  the  Idnd  things  you  say  about  our  poor 
child,  thouf^  meant  for  another  person. 
We  have  seven  boys,  but  little  Bell  was  our 
youngest,  and  our  hearts'  delight.  She  died 
after  six  hour^  illness. 

"Again  begging  you  to  pardon  my  un- 
conscious offionse  in  reading  a  stranger's  let- 
ter, and  the  length  of  this  one,  I  remain 
your  very  obedient  servant,  R.  Roy. 

"  P.S.— I  ought  to  say  that  this  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Roy  seemed  between  thirty-five  and  for- 
ty, tall,  dark-haired,  walked  with  a  slight 
stoop.  He  had,  I  believe,  no  near  relatives 
whatever,  and  I  never  heard  of  his  having 
been  married." 

Unquestionably  Miss  Williams  did  well  in 
retiring  to  her  chamber  and  locking  the 
door  before  she  opened  the  letter.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  at  thirty-five  or 
forty— or  what  age  f — ^women  cease  to  £deL 
I  onoe  was  walking  with  an  old  maiden 
lady,  talking  of  a  character  in  a  book.  "He 
reminded  me,"  die  said,  "of  the  very  best 
man  I  ever  knew,  whom  I  saw  a  good  deal 
of  when  I  was  a  girL"  And  to  the  natural 
question,  was  he  alive,  she  answered,  "  No ; 
he  died  while  he  was  still  young."  Her 
voice  kept  its  ordinary  tone,  but  there  came 
a  sli^t  flush  on  the  cheek,  a  sudden  quiver 
over  the  whole  withered  fiice— she  was  some 
yean  past  seventy— and  I  tbtb  I  could  not 
say  another  word. 

Nor  shall  I  say  a  word  now  of  Fortune 
Williams,  when  she  had  read  through  and 
wholly  taken  in  the  contents  of  this  letter. 

Life  began  for  her  again — ^life  on  a  new 
and  yet  on  the  old  basis ;  tot  it  was  still 
waiting,  waiting — she  seemed  to  be  among 
those  whose  lot  it  is  to  "stand  and  wail^ 
all  their  days.  But  it  was  not  now  in  that 
absolute  darkness  and  silence  which  it  used 
to  be.  She  know  that  in  all  human  prob- 
ability Bob^t  Boy  was  alive  still  some- 
where, and  hope  never  could  wh<dly  die  out 
of  the  world  so  long  as  he  was  in  it.  His 
career,  too,  if  not  prosperous  in  worldly 
things,  had  been  one  to  make  any  heart 
that  loved  him  content— content  and  proud. 
For  if  he  had  failed  in  his  fortunes,  was  it 
not  fitim  doing  what  she  would  most  have 
wished  him  to  do— the  right,  at  all  costs? 
Nor  had  he  quite  fbigotten  her,  since  even 
so  late  as  five  years  back  he  had  been  mak- 
ing inquiries  s^ut  her.  Also,  he  was  then 
unmarried. 

But  human  nature  is  weak,  and  human 
hearts  are  eo  hungry  sometimes. 

"  Oh,  if  he  had  only  loved  me,  and  told 
me  sol"  she  said,  sometimes,  as  i^teously  as 
fifteen  yean  ago.  But  the  tean  which  £d1- 
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lowed  were  not,  as  then,  a  storm  of  passion- 
ate despair-— oxily  a  quiet,  sorrowfol  rain. 

For  what  could  she  do  t  Nothing.  Now, 
as  ever,  her  part  seemed  just  to  fold  her 
hands  and  endure.  If  alive,  he  might  be 
found  some  day;  but  now  she  could  not 
find  him— oh,  if  she  could  I  Had  she  been 
the  man  and  he  the  woman— nay,  had  she 
been  still  herself,  a  poor  lonely  goyemess, 
having  to  earn  every  crumb  of  her  own  bit- 
ter bread,  yet  knowing  that  he  loved  her, 
might  not  things  have  been  different  t  Had 
she  belonged  to  him,  they  would  never  have 
lost  one  another.  She  would  have  sought 
him,  as  Evangeline  sought  Gabriel,  half  the 
world  over. 

And  little  did  her  two  girls  imagine,  aa 
they  called  her  down  stairs  that  night,  se- 
cretly wondering  what  important  business 
could  make '' Auntie''  keep  tea  waiting  fully 
five  minutes,  and  set  her  after  tea  to  read 
some  of  the  '*  pretty  poetry,"  especially  Long- 
fellow's, which  they  had  a  fancy  for — ^little 
did  they  think,  those  two  happy  creatures, 
listening  to  their  middle-aged  governess, 
who  read  so  weU  that  sometimes  her  voice 
actually  faltered  over  the  lines,  how  there 
was  being  transaeted  under  their  very  eyes 
a  story  which  in  its  "  constant  anguish  of 
patience''  was  scarcely  less  pathetic  than 
that  of  Acadia. 

For  nearly  a  year  after  that  letter  came 
the  little  family  of  which  Miss  Williams  was 
the  head  went  on  in  its  innocent  quiet  way, 
always  planning,  yet  never  making  a  change, 
until  at  last  fate  drove  them  to  it. 

Neither  Helen  nor  Janetta  were  very 
healthy  girls,  and  at  last  a  London  doctor 
gave  as  his  absolute  flat  that  they  must 
cease  to  live  in  their  warm  inlaad  village, 
and  migrate,  for  some  yean  at  amy  xste,  to 
a  bracing  sea-side  place.  » 

Whereupon  David  Dalziel,  wiio  haA  ■some- 
how established  himself  as  the  on«  mascu- 
line adviser  of  the  fisunily,  suggested  fit.  An- 
drews. Bracing  enough  it  was,  at  any  rate : 
he  remembered  the  winds  used  almost  to 
cut  his  nose  off.  And  it  was  such  a  nice 
place  too,  so  pretty,  with  such  excellent 
society.  He  was  sure  the  young  ladies 
would  find  it  driightfhl.  Did  Miss  Will- 
iams remember  the  walk  by  the  shore,  and 
the  golfing  across  the  Links  t 

''  Quite  as  well  as  you  could  have  done, 
at  the  early  age  of  seven /*  she  suggest  ed^ 
smiling.  ^  Why  are  you  bo  very  ansiouH 
we  should  go  to  live  at  St.  Andrews  f" 

The  young  fellow  b lushed  all  over  his 
kindly  eager  face,  and  then  frankly  owned 
he  had  a  motive.  Hi*  grandmother's  cot- 
tage, which  she  had  loft  to  him,  the  youn- 
gest and  h«r  pet  always,  was  now  unlet. 
Ue  meautf  perhapSf  to  go  and  live  at  it  him- 
self when— when  he  was  of  age  and  could 
afford  it;  but  in  the  menu  time  he  waa  a 
pon^  lolitary  bsehekir,  and — and*— 


''  And  you  would  like  us  to  keep  your  nest 
warm  for  you  till  you  can  claim  it  t  Ton 
want  us  for  your  tenants,  eh,  Davie  f 

"Just  that.  You've  hit  it.  Couldn't  wish 
better.  In  fact,  I  have  already  written  to 
my  trustees  to  drive  the  hardest  bargain 
possible." 

Which  was  an  ingenious  modification  of 
the  truth,  as  she  afterward  found;  but  evi- 
dently the  lad  had  set  his  heart  upon  the 
thing.    And  she  t 

At  first  she  had  shrunk  back  from  the 
plan  with  a  shiver  almost  of  fear.  It  was 
like  haying  to  meet  face  to  face  something 
— some  one— long  dead.  To  walk  among 
the  old  familiar  places,  to  see  the  old  famil- 
iar sea  and  shore,  nay,  to  live  in  the  very 
same  house,  haunted,  as  houses  are  some- 
times, every  room  and  every  nook,  with 
ghosts — ^yet  with  such*  innocent  ghosts- 
Could  she  bear  it  t 

There  are  some  people  who  have  an  act- 
ual terror  of  the  past — who  the  moment  a 
thing  ceases  to  be  pleasurable  fly  from  it» 
would  willingly  bury  it  out  of  sight  forever. 
But  others  have  no  fear  of  their  harmless 
dead— dead  hopes,  memories,  loves— can  sit 
by  a  grave-side,  or  look  behind  them  at  a  dim 
spectral  shape,  without  grie^  without  dread, 
only  with  tenderness.    This  woman  could. 

After  a  long  wakeful  night,  spent  in  very 
serious  thought  for  every  one's  good,  not 
excluding  her  own — since  there  is  a  certain 
point  beyond  which  one  has  no  right  to  for- 
get one's  self,  and  perpetual  martyrs  rarely 
make  very  pleasant  heads  of  families — she 
said  to  her  girls  next  morning  that  she 
thought  David  DakieVs  brilliant  idea  had  a 
great  deal  of  sense  in  it ;  St.  Andrews  was  a 
very  nice  place,  and  the  cottage  there  would 
exactly  suit  their  finances,  while  the  tenure 
upon  which  he  proposed  they  should  hold  it 
(from  term  to  term)  would  also  fit  in  with 
their  undecided  fhture ;  because,  as  all  knew, 
whenever  Helen  or  Janetta  niarried,  each 
would  Just  take  her  fortune  and  go,  leaving 
Miss  Williams  with  her  little  legacy,  above 
want  certainly,  but  not  exactly  a  miUiotiaire. 

These  and  other  points  she  set  before  thein 
in  her  practical  fashion.  Just  as  if  her  heart 
did  not  leap— sometimes  with  pleasure,  sooe- 
times  with  pain— -at  the  very  thought  of  St. 
Andrews,  and  as  if  to -see  herself  sit  daily 
and  hourly  fisce  to  fiftce  with  her  old  self,  the 
ghost  of  her  own  youth,  would  bo  a  qui  to 
easy  thing. 

The  girls  were  delighted.  They  left  all 
to  Auntie,  as  was  their  habit  tt*  do.  Bur- 
dens naturally  fall  upou  tht' akoiilders  fitted 
for  tbom,  aud  which  nv^m  even  to  have  a 
faculty  for  drawing  tUem  down  tliere.  Bliaa 
WUliAmS'S  new  dntic^i^  hail  developed  in  her 
a  whole  range  of  new  qualliiea,  dormant 
during  het  govemeeia  ltf«.  Nobodj  Imvw 
better  than  she  how  to  iiii»m^  a  lioiiifl  aci4 
guide  a  family.     The  glrla  soon  Mi  lllift 
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Auntie  might  haro  been  a  mother  all  her 
days,  ahe  was  so  thoroughly  motherly,  and 
they  gave  up  every  thing  into  her  hands. 

80  the  whole  matter  was  settled,  David  re- 
joicing exceedingly,  and  considering  it  "Jol- 
ly fun,"  and  quite  like  a  bit  out  of  a  play, 
tliat  his  former  governess  should  come  back 
as  his  tenant,  and  inhabit  the  old  fEuniliar 
cottage. 

''And  Fll  take  a  run  over  to  see  you  as 
soon  as  the  long  vacation  begins,  just  to 
teach  the  young  ladies  golfing.  Mr.  Boy 
taught  all  us  boys,  you  know;  and  we'll 
take  that  very  walk  he  used  to  take  us, 
across  the  Links  and  along  the  sands  to  the 
Eden.  Wasn't  it  the  river  Eden,  Miss  Will- 
iams T  I  am  sure  I  remember  it.  I  think  I 
am  very  good  at  remembering." 

"Very." 

Other  people  were  also  "good  at  remem- 
bering." During  the  first  few  weeks  after 
they  settled  down  at  St.  Andrews  the  girls 
noticed  that  Auntie  became  excessively  pale, 
and  was  sometimes  quite  "distrait"  and  be- 
wildered-looking,  which  was  Httle  wonder, 
considering  all  she  had  to  do  and  to  arrange. 
But  she  got  better  in  time.  The  cottage 
was  so  sweet,  the  sea  so  fresh,  the  whole 
place  so  channing.  Slowly  Miss  Williams's 
ordinary  looks  returned — ^the  "good"  looks 
which  her  girls  so  energetically  protested 
she  had  now,  if  never  before.  They  never 
allowed  her  to  confess  herself  old  by  eaps 
or  shawls,  or  any  of  those  pretty  temporary 
hinderances  to  the  march  of  Time.  She  re- 
sisted not ;  she  let  them  dress  her  as  they 
pleased,  in  a  reasonable  way,  for  she  felt 
they  loved  her ;  and  as  to  her  age,  why,  $ke 
knew  it,  and  knew  that  nothing  could  adter 
it,  so  what  did  it  matter  f  She  smiled,  and 
tried  to  look  as  nice  and  as  young  as  she 
could  for  her  girls'  sake. 

I  suppose  there  are  such  things  as  broken 
or  breaking  hearts,  even  at  St.  Andrews,  but 
it  is  certainly  not  a  likely  place  for  them. 
They  have  Uttle  chance  against  the  fresh, 
exhilarating  air,  strong  as  new  wine;  the 
wild  sea  waves,  the  soothing  sands,  giving 
with  health  of  body  wholesomeness  of  mind. 
By-and-by  the  busy  world  recovered  its  old 
face  to  Fortune  Williams — ^not  the  world  as 
she  once  dreamed  of  it,  but  the  real  world, 
as  she  had  fought  through  it  all  these  years. 

"  I  was  ever  a  fighter,  so  one  fight  more  P' 
as  she  read  sometimes  in  the  "  pretty"  poetry 
her  girls  were  always  asking  for — ^read  stead- 
ily, even  when  she  came  to  the  last  verse  in 
that  passionate  "  Prospice :" . 

^Tin,  taddoo,  the  wont  tons  the  best  to  the  brave, 

The  black  minate*!  at  end: 
And  the  elements  reffe,  the  fiend  volcai  that  nve 

Shall  dwindle,  ehaU  blend, 
Shall  chanffo,  shall  become  fint  a  peace,  then  a  joy, 

Then  a  Hght— then  thy  breast, 
0  thon  Bonl  of  my  soul  I  I  shall  clasp  thee  again. 

And  with  Qod  be  the  tei«tr 

To  that  life  to  come,  during  all  the  burden 


and  heat  of  the  day  (no,  the  afternoon,  a 
time,  faded,  yet  hot  and  busy  still,  which  is 
often  a  very  trying  bit  of  woman's  life)  she 
now  often  began  yearningly  to  look.  To 
meet  him  agfdn,  even  in  old  age,  or  with 
death  between,  was  her  only  desire.  Yet 
she  did  her  duty  still,  and  eqjoyed  all  she 
could,  knowing  that  one  by  one  the  years 
were  hurrying  onward,  and  the  night  00m- 
ing,  "in  which  no  man  can  work." 

Faithful  to  his  promise,  about  the  middle 
of  July  David  Dalsiel  appeared,  in  ovoflow- 
ing  spirits,  having  done  very  well  at  oollege. 
He  was  such  a  boy  still,  in  character  and 
behavior;  though — as  he  carefully  informed 
^e  family — now  twenty-one  and  a  man,  ex- 
pecting to  be  treated  as  such.  He  was  iJieir 
landloid  too,  and  drew  up  the  agreement  in 
his  own  name,  meaning  to  be  a  lawyer,  and 
having  enough  to  live  on — something  better 
than  bread  and  salt — "till  I  can  earn  a  for- 
tune, as  I  certainly  mean  to  do  some  day." 

And  he  looked  at  Jtuietta,  who  looked 
down  on  the  parlor  carpet — as  young  peo- 
ple wilL  Alas  I  I  fear  that  the  eyes  of  her 
anxious  friend  and  governess  were  not  half 
wide  enough  open  to  the  fact  that  these 
young  folk  were  no  longer  boy  and  girls, 
and  that  things  might  happen — ^in  fact,  were 
almost  certain  to  happen — which  had  hi^p- 
pened  to  herself  in  her  youth— making  life 
not  quite  easy  to  her,  as  it  seemed  to  be  to 
these  two  bright  girls. 

Tet  they  were  so  bright,  and  their  rela- 
tions with  David  Dalziel  were  so  frtmk  and 
free—in  fact,  the  young  fellow  himself  was 
such  a  thoroughly  good  fellow,  so  very  dif- 
ficult to  shut  her  door  against,  even  iif  she 
had  thought  of  so  doing.  But  she  did  not. 
She  let  hhn  come  and  go, "  miserable  baeh- 
elor"  as  he  proclaimed  himself,  with  all  his 
kith  and  kin  across  the  seas,  and  cast  not  a 
thought  to  the  fnture,  or  to  the  sad  neces- 
sity which  sometimes  occurs  to  parents  and 
guardians-— of  shutting  the  stable  door  t^ftmr 
the  steed  is  stolen. 

Especially  as,  not  long  after  David  ap- 
peared, there  hapi>ened  a  certain  thing— -a 
very  small  thing  to  all  but  her,  and  yet  to 
her  it  was,  for  ^e  time  being,  utterly  over- 
whelming. It  absorbed  all  her  thoughts 
into  one  maddened  channel,  where  they 
writhed  and  raved  and  dashed  themselves 
blindly  against  inevitable  fate.  For  the 
first  time  in  her  life  this  patient  woman 
felt  as  if  endurance  were  not  the  right 
thing ;  as  if  wild  shrieks  of  x>ain,  bitter  out- 
cries against  Providence,  would  be  somehow 
easier,  better :  might  reach  His  t^urone,  so 
that  even  now  He  might  listen  and  hear. 

The  thing  was  this.  One  day,  waiting  for 
some  one  beside  the  laurel  bush  at  her  gate 
— ^the  old  familiar  bush,  though  it  had  grown 
and  grown  till  its  branches,  which  used  to 
drag  on  the  gravel,  now  covered  the  path 
entbely — she  overheard  David  explaiaing 
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to  Janetta  bow  he  and  his  brothers  aud  Mr. 
Roj  had  made  the  wooden  letter-box,  which 
actually  existed  still,  though  iu  very  ruin- 
ous condition. 

''And  no  wonder,  after  fifteen  years  and 
more.  It  is  fully  that  old,  isn't  it.  Miss 
Williams  t  You  will  have  to  superannuate 
it  shortly,  and  return  to  the  old  original  let- 
ter-box— ^my  letter-box,  which  I  remember 
so  welL     I  do  believe  I  could  find  it  still.'' 

Kneeling  down,  he  thrust  his  hand  through 
the  thick  barricade  of  leaves  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  tree. 

**  I've  found  it ;  I  declare  I've  found  i^ 
the  identical  hole  in  the  trunk  where  I  used 
to  put  all  my  treasures — ^my  'magpie's  nest,' 
as  they  called  it,  where  I  hid  every  thing 
I  could  find.  Wliat  a  mischievous  young 
soawp  I  was  I" 

"  Very,"  said  Miss  Williams,  affectionate- 
ly, laying  a  gentle  hand  on  his  curls — "  pret- 
ty" still,  though  cropped  down  to  the  fright- 
ful modern  fa^ion.  Secretly  she  was  rather 
proud  of  him,  this  tall  young  fellow,,  whom 
she  had  had  on  her  lap  many  a  time. 

"  Curious  I  it  all  comes  back  to  me— even 
to  the  veiy  last  thing  I  hid,  here,  the  day 
before  we  left,  which  was  a  letter."  . 

"A  letter !"— Miss  Williams  slightly  start- 
ed—"  what  letter  !" 

"  One  I  found  lying  under  the  laurel  bush, 
quite  hidden  by  its  leaves.  It  was  all  soak- 
ed with  rain.  I  dried  it  in  the  sun,  and  then 
put  it  in  my  letter-box,  telling  nobody,  for  I 
meant  to  deliver  it  myself  at  the  hall  door 
with  a  loud  ring — an  English  postman's  ring. 
Our  Scotch  one  used  to  blow  his  horn,  you 
remember  t" 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Williams.  She  was  lean- 
ing against  the  fatal  bush,  pale  to  the  very 
lips,  but  her  veil  was  down — ^nobody  saw. 
"  What  sort  of  a  letter  was  it,  Pavidf  Who 
was  it  to  f  Did  you  notice  the  handwriting?" 

"Why,  I  was  such  a  little  fellow,"  and 
he  looked  up  in  wonder  and  slight  concern, 
'^  how  could  I  remember  f .  Some  letter  that 
BomelMidy  had  dropped,  perhaps,  in  taking 
the  rest  out  of  the  box*  It  <K>uld  not  mat- 
ter— certainly  not  now.  You  would  not 
bring  my  youthful  misdeeds  up  against  me, 
would  you?"  And  he  turned  up  a  half- 
comicaJ,  half-pitiful  face. 

Fortune's  fixst  impulse — ^what  was  it? 
She  hardly  knew.  But  her  second  was  that 
safest,  easiest  thing — ^now  grown  into  the 
habit  aud  refuge  of  her  whole  life — silence. 

"No,  it  certainly  does  not  matter  now." 

A  deadly  sickness  came  over  her.  What 
if  this  letter  were  Robert  Roy's,  asking  her 
that  question  which  he  said  no  man  ought 
ever  to  ask  a  woman  twice  ?  And  she  had 
never  seen  it — ^uever  answered  it.  So,  of 
ooune,  he  went  away.  Her  whole  life — 
nay,  two  whole  lives — ^had  been  destroyed, 
and  by  a  mere  accident,  the  aimless  mis- 
ehief  of  a  child's  innocent  hand.    She  could 


never  prove  it,  but  it  nyght  have  been  so. 
And,  alas !  alas !  God,  the  merciful  God,  had 
allowed  it  to  be  so. 

Which  is  the  worst,  to  wake  up  suddenly 
and  find  that  our  life  has  been  wrecked  by 
our  own  folly,  mistake,  or  sin,  or  that  it  has 
been  done  for  us  either  directly  by  the  hand 
of  Providence,  or  indirectly  through  some 
innocent — ^uay,  possibly  not  innocent,  but 
intentional — ^hand?  In  both  cases  the  ag- 
ony is  equally  sharp— the  sharper  because 
irremediable. 

All  these  thoughts,  vivid  as  lightning, 
and  as  rapid,  darted  through  poor  For- 
tune's brain  during  the  few  moments  that 
she  stood  with  her  hand  on  David's  shoul- 
der, while  he  drew  from  his  magpie's  nest 
a  heterogeneous  mass  of  rubbish — ^pebbles, 
snail  shells,  bits  of  glass  and  china,  frag- 
ments even  of  broken  toys. 

"Just  look  there.  What  ghosts  of  my 
childhood,  as  people  would  say !  Dead  and 
buried,  though."  And  he  laughed  merrily 
— he  in  the  full  tide  and  glory  of  his  youth. 

Fortune  Williams  looked  down  on  his 
happy  face.  This  lad  that  really  lovod  her 
would  not  have  hurt  her  for  the  world,  aud 
her  determination  was  made.  He  should 
never  know  any  thing.  Nobody  should  ever 
know  any  thing.  The  "dead  and  buried" 
of  fifteen  years  ago  must  be  dead  a&d  bur- 
ied forever. 

"David," she  said,  "just  out  of  curiosity, 
put  your  hand  down^  the  very  bottom  of 
that  hole,  and  see  if  you  can  ^h  up  the 
mysterious  letter." 

Then  she  waited.  Just  as  one  would  wait 
at  the  edge  of  some  long-closed  grave  to  see 
if  the  dead  could  possibly  be  claimed  as  our 
dead,  even  if  but  a  handful  of  unhonored 
bones. 

No,  it  was'  not  possible.  Nobody  oould 
expect  it  after  such  a  lapse  of  time.  Some- 
thiug  David  pulled  out — it  might  be  papery 
it  might  be  rags.  It  was  too  dry  to  be  moss 
or  earth,  but  no  one  could  have  recoguixad 
it  as  a  letter. 

"  Give  it  me,"  said  Miss  Williams,  holding 
out  her  hand. 

David  put  the  little  heap  of  "rubbish** 
therein.  She  regarded  it  a  moment,  and 
then  scattered  it  on  the  gravel — "dust  to 
dust,"  as  we  say  in  our  funeral  service.  But 
she  said  nothing. 

At  that  moment  the  young  people  they 
were  waiting  for  came  to  the  other  aide  of 
the  gate,  clubs  iu  hand.  David  and  the 
two  Miss  Moseleys  had  by  this  time  become 
perfectly  mud  for  golf,  as  is  the  fashion  of 
the  place.  They  jiroceeded  across  the  Linka^ 
Miss  Williams  accompanying  them,  as  in 
duty  bound.  But  she  siud  she  was  "  rather 
tired,"  and  leaving  them  iu  charge  of  anoth- 
er chaperon — ^if  chaperons  are  ever  wanted 
or  needed  in  those  merry  Links  of  St.  An- 
drews—came home  alone. 
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THE  BALD-HEADED  TYRANT. 


Onl  the  qnietMt  home  on  earth  had  I, 
No  thought  of  troabloi  no  hint  of  oure; 

Like  a  dream  of  pleaaare  the  days  fled  by, 
And  Peace  had  folded  her  pinions  there. 

But  one  day  there  joined  in  oar  household  band 

A  bald-headed  tyrant  from  No-man's-land. 

Ob,  the  despot  came  in  the  dead  of  night. 
And  no  one  Tentnred  to  aslc  him  why; 

Ulie  slaves  we  trembled  before  his  might. 
Oar  hearts  stood  sUll  when  we  beard  him  cry; 

For  never  a  soul  could  hts  power  withstand, 

Thai  bald-headed  tyrant  from  No-manMand. 
Vou  LUL-Na  81«.-8S 


He  ordered  na  hers  and  he  sent  u  thera— 
Thoagh  never  a  word  could  his  small  lipa  speak— 

With  his  toothless  goma  and  hia  vacant  stare. 
And  his  helpless  limbs  so  frail  and  weak. 

Till  I  cried,  in  a  voice  of  stem  command, 

*'Go  np,  thon  baldhead  fhMn  No-man*s-land  t" 

But  hia  ablsct  slaves  they  tomad  on  me; 

Like  the  bears  in  Scripture,  they*d  rend  me  there, 
The  while  they  worahiped  with  bended  knee 

This  ruthless  wretch  with  the  missing  hair; 
For  he  mlea  them  all  with  relentleas  hand. 
This  bald-headed  tyrant  from  No-maaVland. 
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Then  I  Marched  for  help  In  ererj  dime, 
For  peace  had  fled  from  my  dwelling  now, 

Till  I  finally  thought  of  old  Father  Time, 
And  low  before  him  I  made  my  bow. 

**  Wilt  thou  deliver  me  oat  of  hia  hand, 

Tbia  bald-headed  tyrant  from  Xo-manVland  f* 

Old  Time  he  looked  with  a  panted  stare. 
And  a  amile  came  over  hla  features  grim. 

**ril  take  the  tyrant  under  my  care: 
Watch  what  my  hour-glaaa  does  to  him. 

Tlie  veriest  humbug  that  ever  was  planned 

Is  this  same  baldhead  from  No-man*s4and.'* 

Old  Time  la  doing  his  work  full  well— 
Much  less  of  might  does  the  tyrant  wield ; 

But,  ah  I  with  sorrow  my  heart  vdU  awell 
And  sad  tears  fall  as  I  see  him  yield. 

Could  I  BUy  the  touch  of  that  ahriveled  hand, 

I  would  keep  the  baldhead  from  No-man*a-Iand. 

For  the  loss  of  Peace  I  have  ceased  to  care; 

Like  other  vassals,  I've  learned,  forsooth, 
To  love  the  wretch  who  forgot  his  hair 

And  hurried  along  without  a  tooth. 
And  he  rules  me  too  with  his  tiny  hsnd. 
This  bald-headed  tyrant  from  No-man's-land. 


CARNIVOROUS  PLANTS  OF 
FLORIDA.* 

Bt  MB&  MART  TREAT. 

THE  pingnioulM,  orbntter-wortsy  are  car- 
niyorous  plants,  and  closely  related  to 
the  utrionlarias,  but  to  a  casaal  observer 
they  do  not  at  all  resemble  each  other.  The 
otricnlarias  nsually  grow  in  water,  and  have 
finely  dissected  leaves,  and  little  stomach- 
like sacs,  into  which  small  insects  are  en- 
trapped, from  which  tbey  never  escape  any 
more  than  they  would  fix>m  the  stomach  of 
an  animal;  but  the  pinguiculas  grow  on 
land,  and  entrap  insects  on  their  large  broad 
leaves,  which  are  converted  into  stomachs, 
when  they  secrete  a  fluid  corresponding  to 
the  gastric  Juice  in  the  stomach  of  animals. 
The  leaves  lie  flat  on  the  ground  in  the  form 
of  a  rosette,  and  are  always  moist,  and  feel 
greasy  to  the  touch,  from  which  it  takes 
both  its  common  and  scientific  name— jiiii- 
fiiif  being  the  Latin  for  fat. 

At  the  North  we  have  but  one  represent- 
ative of  this  genus — PingMioula  vulgarit — 
and  this  is  scarce,  growing  only  in  a  few 
places  on  wet  rocks.  Last  summer  speci- 
mens of  this  species  were  sent  me  from  Cor- 
nell University,  on  which  I  made  observa- 
tions, and  found  it  to  be  carnivorous,  as  I 
had  been  previously  informed.  But  my  ma- 
terial was  not  sufficiently  ample  nor  in  the 
best  condition  to  experiment  with  very  ex- 
tensively ;  yet  my  curiosity  was  sufficiently 
aroiiH&Hl  to  impel  m^  to  vibib  Florida,  wLer© 
I  cotiLd  Hud  wiDt«r<blcK>mmg  epei^io^  of  pii>- 
ji;:»icnta,  ^'hicli,  ho  f&r  as  I  kiiewi  no  oue  bad 
«xpf>niiittnt*d  with. 

I  reached  Florida  in  November^  1975,  and 

*  I  am  Indebtfld  to  MLsgi  Fanmiv  KmiTiiicic  for  all 
^f  the  dnwtfiji^^  innilTAtttii^  this  article*  exempt  th« 
flowers  nt  r,  intm^xxUUh  vrcro  pre«wd «pei^tid€tii  Mnt 
to  tile  fsdltor  ol  tkli  ]|agiij]fle. 


soon  found  three  si>ecies  in  large  nnmben 
— Pinguioula  pumila,  P.  luieay  and  P.  elolior. 
They  were  already  in  a  good  condition  to 
work  with,  the  fall  and  winter  seeming  to 
be  their  growing  season.  P,  pumila  com- 
menced blooming  early  in  December,  and  in 
January  the  damp  pine-barrens  were  fleck- 
ed with  the  large  bright  yellow  flowers  of 
P.  hUea  and  the  showy  purple  ones  of  P. 
elotior. 

From  all  appearance,  these  plants  are  an- 
nuals. They  commence  blooming  in  winter, 
and  by  the  time  the  rainy  season  begins  in 
spring,  the  seeds  are  ripening  and  falling  to 
the  ground ;  the  young  plants  soon  become 
established,  and  evidently  grow  slowly  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall,  or  until  about  No- 
vember. I  did  not  fijid  a  single  plant  of 
either  sx>ecies  but  what  bloomed  during  the 
winter  or  early  spring,  which  inclines  me  to 
the  opinion  that  they  can  not  be  perennial. 
At  all  events,  the  winter,  or  dry  season,  is 
the  time  they  make  their  most  rapid  growth ; 
and  we  can  see  that  during  the  dry  season 
they  would  be  much  more  likely  to  digest 
the  prey  they  capture,  as  in  late  spring  and 
summer  it  rains  almost  daily,  when  iht  in- 
sects would  be  washed  away. 

Figs.  1  and  2  represent  the  plant  P.pmmSUu 
This  species  is  less  in  size  than  the  other 
two  above  mentioned,  and  has  very  small 
roots,  barely  large  enough  to  hold  the  plant 
in  place.  It  blooms  all  through  the  winter 
and  early  spring,  coastantly  sending  up  its 
pretty  one-flowered  scapes,  surmounted  by 
a  white  or  purple  blossom,  until  they  reach 
the  number  of  fifteen  or  twenty.  Tbei  flow- 
er scapes  are  from  three  to  six  inches  in 
height,  brittle  and  delicate;  and  yet  the 
roots  are  so  small,  even  when  the  plants 
grow  in  damp  soil,  that  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  cull  one  of  the  flowers  without  bring- 
ing up  the  whole  plant;  and  in  the  more 
exposed  dry  places,  when  a  plant  had  sever- 
al flower  stalks,  I  have  often  found  it  tipped 
over,  apparently  blown  over  by  the  wind. 

I  observed  the  plants  olose^  where  they 
grew,  and  found  a  great  many  minute  dip- 
terous flies  on  the  leaves,  held  there  by  the 
viscid  exudation ;  but  I  could  only  know  that 
they  were  of  real  use  to  the  plant  by  repeat- 
ed experiment  and  close  observation,  so  I 
carefully  removed  a  number  of  fine  plants 
to  my  study. 

Under  the  microscoi>e  the  plant  presents 
a  beautiful  and  complicated  appearance. 
Along  the  midrib  and  veins  of  the  leaf  are 
npinil  thrijads  closely  coile^I.  Fig.  4  reipro- 
^euts  one  of  (b«s«  apiral  tUrcada,  aa  a^'o 
throng h  the  niicroacope,  partly  uupmled, 
i  On  breftkieg  the  leaf  and  iiuUmK  it  cmrefnl- 
ly  Apart,  the  coila  nr©  net  five,  nud  pt^yd  out 
from  the  bffiken  ed^re  ^f  iht^  leat 

The  kavea  Art  qiiitt;  »M)siUve:  trl^silj 
'  pi  antfi  are  removal  fixnii  the  eartti<  Ui*  I 
I  have  a  tendeney  to  i^tirva  iNMltwa44 
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the  apex  touches  the  roots.  HaTe  these 
spiral  threads  any  thing  to  do  with  this 
movemeut  t 

Over  the  onter  sorfaoe  of  the  leaves  are 
enrioosly  shaped  hairs.  Near  the  base  are 
long  malticellular  ones,  as  seen  in  Fig.  3. 
The  hairs  gradually  become  shorter,  have 
fewer  cells  as  they  approach  the  blade  of  the 
leaf.  Scattered  thickly  over  the  blade  are 
short  unicellular  hairs  tipped  with  a  gland, 
as  seen  in  Fig.  5.  These  glands  ore  Uie  se- 
cretory organs. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  hairs.  From  the  long  pointed 
ones  we  find  eyery  gradation  before  they 
reach  the  short  nnicellular  ones  tipped  with 
perfect  glands.  There  are  other  organs  im- 
bedded in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  leaf, 
which  remind  me  of  the  absorbing  glands,  or 
''quadrifid  processes,''  found  in  ntricularia. 
Fig.  6  represents  one  of  these  organs  highly 
magnified. 

I  commenced  experimenting  with  Pimgui' 
cmla  pumiia  in  Decemb^.  The  thermometer 
stood  at  SO**,  and  it  continued  almost  unva- 
ryingly warm  nntil  the  10th  of  January. 
Toward  noon  of  each  day  it  ranged  &om  75° 
to  60"  in  the  shade. 

December  80, 1  placed  seven  house  flies  on 
as  many  young  healthy  leaves  of  P,  pumiia. 
In  two  hours  and  forty  minutes  the  flies 
were  bathed  in  a  copious  secretion,  and  in 
three  hours  and  fifteen  minutes  two  of  the 
leaves  had  folded  over  the  flies,  so  as  to  hide 
them  from  sight.  The  remaining  five  leaves 
had  made  little  or  no  movement,  but  were 
secreting  abundantly,  and  the  fluid  was 
trickling  away  from  the  flies,  running  to- 
ward the  base  of  the  leaf  and  also  to  the 
i^MX,  where  it  was  held  by  the  natural  in- 
curvation of  the  leaf.  The  flies  were  now 
so  tender  that  on  moving  them  with  a  nee- 
dle they  fell  to  pieces.  In  three  days  the 
leaves  were  comparatively  dry,  the  secretion 
had  been  absorbed,  and  nothing  remained 
of  the  flies  but  the  outer  integuments.  The 
leaves  looked  healthy  and  fresh,  but  they 
would  not  secrete  as  before. 

December  25,  I  placed  tiny  bits  of  raw 
fresh  beef  on  ten  leaves  of  P.  pumiUi,  la 
six  hours  the  secretion  was  so  copious  that 
the  spoon-tipped  ends  of  seven  leaves  were 
filled.  The  secretion  had  mingled  with  the 
Juice  of  the  beef,  and  looked  bloody,  but 
the  meat  itself  was  white  and  tender.  In 
a  little  less  than  twelve  hours  the  fluid  had 
changed  color ;  it  now  looked  clear,  and  re- 
mained so  until  it  was  gradually  absorbed. 

On  the  same  day  I  put  bits  of  salt  beef 
on  eight  other  leaves,  equally  as  fresh  and 
vigorous  as  those  on  which  I  put  the  fresh 
beef,  but  the  result  was  very  different.  The 
leaves  secreted,  but  did  not  absorb  the  secre- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  they  turned  brown — 
were  killed — wherever  the  meat  and  the  se- 
cretion that  mingled  with  the  meat  touched 


them.  The  leaves  partly  digested  old  strong 
cheese,  but  finally  succumbed  and  tumeil 
brown,  as  they  did  with  the  salt  beef.  I 
tried  many  other  experiments  with  this  spe- 
cies with  various  substances,  and  the  sum 
of  my  recorded  experiments  shows  that  the 
plants  readily  digested  small  insects  and 
small  parts  of  large  ones,  also  tiny  bits  of 


jsJjJit/i^tnriA/l^>i 


m  FIKOinOlTLA. 

1,  S.  p.  pamlla.  8.  Maltlcellaltf  hair.  4.  Spiral 
thread.  8.  Unicellular  hair.  ^OlaodintiaiaeofleaL 
7.  LeafofP.latoa. 


ft«sh  meat,  and  milk  and  fresh  blood  of 
animals. 

But  my  main  work  for  more  than  two 
months  was  on  the  larger  species  of  pingui- 
cula — P.  lutea  and  P.  eUUwr,  Unlike  P.pu- 
mtla,  both  of  the  above  species  have  rather 
large  and  strong  roots,  and  are  firmly  fixed 
in  damp  soil.    They  have  from  twenty-five 
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to  thirty  leaves,  often  three  inches  in  length, 
lying  flat  on  the  ground  in  a  roaette.  The 
leaves  are  all  naturally  incurved.  Fig.  7  is 
an  outline  of  a  leaf  of  P.  hUea,  showing  in- 
curvation. Under  the  microscope  we  find 
precisely  the  same  organs — spind  threads, 
glands,  etc. — ^that  we  find  in  the  smaller 
species. 

The  flower  stems  of  hoth  these  large  spe- 
cies are  often  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  in 
length,  and,  like  the  leaves,  they  are  sensi- 
tive, and  I  find  the  same  spiral  coils  that  I 
see  in  the  leaves,  extending  along  their  en- 
tire length. 

In  the  morning,  if  the  flower  stems  are  not 
swayed  about  by  the  wind,  nearly  all  will  be 
found  to  have  a  short  curve  near  the  calyx, 
so  as  to  bring  the  flower  to  face  the  east,  and 
the  spur  points  to  the  west ;  in  the  evening 
it  is  reversed ;  and  at  noon  the  flower  looks 
up  and  the  spur  points  downward. 

The  plants  vnth  which  I  experimented 
were  set  in  boxes  of  wet  sand,  so  it  was  an 
easy  matter  to  turn  them  around  when  they 
were  facing  the  east,  and  bring  the  back  of 
the  flower  to  the  sun.  I  often  turned  them 
in  this  manner,  and  recorded  the  time  it  took 
for  them  to  again  face  the  sun.  On  refer- 
ring to  my  notes,  I  find  the  mornings  of  Feb- 
ruary 28  and  March  6  and  14  are  the  shortest 
times  reoorded-r-only  a  few  minutes'  varia- 
tion in  the  time.  March  6,  eighteen  flowers 
had  faced  the  sun  at  the  expiration  of  an 
hour  and  ten  minutes ;  thirteen  others  made 
but  little  movement,  but  these  flowers  were 
old,  nearly  ready  to  falL  The  flower  remains 
on  its  stem  several  days ;  after  it  falls  the 
calyx  is  left  surrounding  the  seed-vessel, 
but  now  it  no  longer  follows  the  sun.  The 
yellow  flowers  of  P.  lutea  seem  to  {kossess 
this  characteristic  more  strongly  than  those 
otP,elaUor. 

Thickly  scattered  over  the  whole  length 
of  the  flower  stems,  the  same  as  on  the 
leaves,  are  unicellular  hairs  tipped  with  se- 
cretory glands,  and  all  along  the  stems  mi- 
nute flies  are  held  by  the  viscid  secretion, 
and  rapidly  consumed.  Pinguicula  does  not 
capture  as  large  prey  as  some  species  of 
drosera,  but  I  never  found  so  great  a  num- 
ber of  flies,  even  on  the  thread-like  leaves 
of  DroaerafiUformiBf  as  I  have  found  on  the 
flower  stems  of  Pinguicula  luiea  and  Pin^tii- 
eula  elatior  ;  but  I  experimented  with  J>ro$- 
erajm/amUa  at  the  North,  where  these  small 
flies  are  not  so  numerous.  I  can  not  see  that 
there  is  any  thing  to  attract  the  flies,  unless 
it  should  be  the  bright  flowers.  Every  warm 
evening  myriads  of  tiny  dipterons  flies  of 
another  species  are  attracted  by  the  light 
of  the  lamp,  where  they  scorch  their  wings 
and  fidl  to  the  table,  so  that  every  lamp  is 
surrounded  by  dead  and  dying  victims.  In 
the  same  way  the  bright  flowers  of  pingui- 
oola  may  attract  these  tiny  creatures,  and 
flitting  about  the  flowers,  they  come  in  con- 


tact with  the  moist  stems  and  leaves,  where 
they  are  held  last  and  consumed. 

The  pinguiculas  are  not  only  eamivoroiis, 
but  also  vegetable  feeders.  They  consume 
a  large  amount  of  pollen.  The  long-leaved 
pine  (PmtM  auatralii)  constitutes  almost  the 
entire  growth  of  the  pine-barrens,  and  the 
trees  bloom  while  the  pinguiculas  are  mak- 
ing their  most  rapid  growth.  Any  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  pines  knows  what  a  large 
amount  of  pollen  falls  annually  from  the 
trees.  I  have  often  seen  i>ools  and  sluggish 
streams  of  water  almost  covered  with  this 
yellow  pollen  dust,  and  the  pinguiculas 
growing  as  they  do  under  and  among  these 
pine-trees,  I  naturally  inferred  that  they 
must  catch  and  retain  a  large  amount  of 
pollen ;  so  bringing  a  lens  to  bear  upon  the 
plants  where  Uiey  grew,  I  found  my  sus- 
picions confirmed — ^that  a  large  amount  of 
pollen  was  mixed  with  small  flies.  The 
plants  were  secreting  copiously,  but  the  flies 
might  cause  the  secretion  independent  of 
the  pollen ;  so,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the 
pollen  was  really  digested,  I  took  the  stam* 
inate  flowers  of  the  pine. to  my  study.  Mid 
dusted  the  pollen  over  fresh  leaves  of  PiiM- 
guioula  lutea,  which  I  had  carefully  grown 
where  they  should  be  free  fh>m  any  chance 
prey.  I  put  the  pollen  on  so  thick  that  it 
lay  in  little  heaps.  Soon  the  leaves  were 
secreting,  and  the  pollen  was  gradually  dia* 
solved,  and  disappeared  with  the  secretion. 

Many  other  experiments  I  recorded,  which 
I  will  not  infilct  on  the  reader  in  detaiL 
The  plants  almost  invariably  attempted  to 
digest  every  thing  placed  on  their  leaves ; 
but  the  results  were  very  different.  Sub* 
stances  from  which  they  could  obtain  no 
nourishment  caused  but  a  slight  secretion« 
while  all  soft-bodied  insects  and  bits  of  fresh 
meat  caused  abundant  secretion.  And  even 
with  digestible  substances  there  was  often 
quite  a  difference  in  the  time  it  took  to  dia- 
pose  of  the  same  things.  Some  days  the  se- 
cretion was  much  more  copious  than  others. 
This  puzzled  me  for  a  time,  until  I  found 
that  on  rainy  days  insects  placed  on  the 
freshest  leaves  excited  but  little  secretion. 
.The  drier  the  atmosphere,  the  better  the 
plants  worked.  So  I  found  by  these  experi- 
ments that  I  had  a  vegetable  barometer,  and 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  rain  when  tbs 
plants  secreted  abundimtly. 

The  movement  of  the  leaf  is  still  a  pussle 
to  me.  Some  leaves  folded  so  that  the  two 
edges  met  over  the  prey,  while  others  on 
the  same  plant,  that  secreted  and  digested 
equally  well,  made  no  movement. 


DAY  AND  NIGHT. 

Dat  Ib  ft  tnow-whlte  Dove  of  beftren. 
That  from  the  eMt  glad  meeaage  bringa: 

NiRht  ia  a  atealtby,  erU  RaTen, 
Wrapt  to  the  eyea  in  hla  black  wlaga. 

T.  &  AuiBum. 
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MASON  AND  DIXON'S  LINE. 

TIE  name  of**  Bfason  and  Dixon's  Line"  is 
one  that  to  the  rising  generation  is  fiist 
losing  its  significance  and  power,  thongh  for 
the  first  haUT  of  the  oentnry  it  was  in  every 
one's  month,  echoed  in  haUs  of  legislation, 
repeated  in  courts  of  Justice,  and  shonted  in 
political  gatherings  as  the  watch-word  and 
battle-cry  of  slavery  on  the  one  hand  and 
freedom  on  the  other.  Bancroft,  in  his  sec- 
ond volame,  speaks  of  it  as  **  forming  the 
present  division  between  the  States  rating 
on  free  labor  and  the  States  that  tolerate 
slavery ;"  and  he  adds,  '^  that  it  is  so  is  due 
not  to  the  philanthropy  of  the  Quakers 
alone,  but  to  climate."  But  as  early  as  1854 
Latrobe,*  with  clearer  foresight  and  discern- 
ment, says : ''  Perhaps  less  to  climate  than  to 
interest.  Slavery  south  of  Mason  and  Dix- 
on's line  will  cease  to  exist  so  soon  as  it 
ceases  to  be  the  interest  of  land-holders  to 
hold  and  work  their  fields  with  slaves. 
Bancroft's  mistake,"  he  adds,  "is  in  at- 
tributing slavery  to  dtmate,  which  is  un- 
changing, and  would  make  the  institution 
lasting,  instead  of  to  intereBt,  which  is  change- 
able, and  may  cause  slavery  to  cease  to 
exist." 

Looking  upon  the  map  of  the  United 
States,  one  naturally  asks,  **  why  the  south- 
em  line  of  Pennsylvania  was  not  continued 
to  the  New  Jersey  shore,  why  the«  eastern 
line  of  Maryland  does  not  there  strike  it, 
and  why  a  circle  should  be  the  northern 
bounda^  of  Delaware,  the  odd  result  of 
which  has  been  to  leave  so  narrow  a  strip 
of  Pennsylvania  between  Delaware  and 
BCaryland,  that  the  ball  of  one's  foot  may 
be  in  the  former  and  the  beef  in  the  latter, 
whOe  the  instep  forms  an  arch  over  a  por- 
tion of  the  Key-stone  State  iteelfl"  The  ex- 
planation is  connected  with  the  "line"  of 
which  we  are  speaking. 

On  the  4^  of  Murch,  1681,  William  Penn 
obtained  a  grant  of  land  westward  of  the 
Delaware  and  northward  of  Maryland,  a  part 
of  the  southern  boundary  of  which  was  to  be 
**  a  circle  drawn  at  twelve  miles  distant  from 
Newcastle  northwards,  and  westwards  unto 
the  beginning  of  the  fortieth  degree  of  north- 
em  latitude ;"  and  in  the  diffUmlty  of  tracing 
tiMf  drciU  toot  the  origin  of  the  work  of  Ma»on 
omdDixon, 

In  August,  1681,  Penn,  through  his  agent 
Markham,had  received  "that  extensive  for- 
est lying  twelve  miles  northward  of  New- 
castle, on  the  western  side  of  the  Delaware," 
and  early  in  the  following  year  Markham 
met  Lord  Baltimore  at  Upland,  now  Ches- 
ter, to  settle  the  boundaries  of  the  two  prov- 
inces.   Upland,  which  was  supposed  to  be 


north  of  the  Maryland  line,  was  found  by 
observation  to  be  twelve  mUes  south  of  i^ 
and  in  view  of  this  fact  Penn's  agent  de- 
clined acting,  and  went  to  England  to  con- 
sult with  Penn  himself.  Now  Penn  had 
frx>m  the  beginning  been  dissatisfied  that 
so  much  of  his  province  was  inland,  and 
that  the  passage  to  it  up  Delaware  Bay  was 
so  difficult  and  dangerous,  especially  in  the 
wintOT  season,  and  had  sought,  but  in  vain, 
from  the  Duke  of  York  for  a  grant  of  the 
Delaware  colony.  At  length,  however,  the 
grant  was  made,  in  August,  1682,  conveying 
to  Penn  the  town  of  Newcastle,  with  a  ter- 
ritory twelve  miles  around  it,  and  the  traot 
of  land  extending  southward  from  it  on  the 
river  Delaware  as  far  as  to  Cape  Henlopen — 
a  grant  doubly  important  to  Penn  from  the 
discovery  of  the  tme  latitude  of  Upland. 
And  with  this  grant  in  view  Penn  came  to 
America,  and  took  possession  of  the  territory 
October  38, 1682. 

The  conclusion  thus  reached  was  resisted 
by  Lord  Baltimore;  and  an  appeal  being 
made  to  the  king  in  council,  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Conunittee  of  Trade  and  Pl^- 
tations,  who,  as  a  compromise,  divided  the 
peninsula  north  of  a  line  west  from  Cape 
Henloi>en  between  the  two  parties,  so  that 
"  Penn  obtained  a  way  to  his  too  backward- 
lying  province  Just  as  wide  and  as  long  as 
tiie  present  St%te  of  Delaware."  This  was 
on  the  13th  of  November,  1685,  when  the 
Duke  of  York,  under  whom  Penn  claimed, 
had  become  king.  But  in  the  political 
changes  of  the  next  twenty -three  years 
both  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  were  tak- 
en from  their  proprietors;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne  that  Penn 
was  able  (June  23, 1708)  to  obtain  an  order 
in  council  enforcing  the  decision  of  1685, 
though  even  then  nothing  was  done  under 
it.  In  1718  Penn  died,  and  in  1723  we  find 
his  widow  arranging  with  Lord  Baltimore 
to  preserve  peace  on  the  borders  for  eight- 
een months,  in  the  hope  that  within  that 
time  the  boundaries  might  be  finally  set- 
tled. But  it  was  not  tiU  May.  10, 1732,  that 
a  deed  was  executed  between  the  children 
and  devisees  of  Penn  and  the  great-grand- 
son of  the  first  Lord  Baltimore,  "  agreeing 
upon  a  line  due  west  from  Cai>e  Henloi>en* 
across  the  peninsula,  from  whose  centre  an- 
other line  should  be  drawn  tangent  to  a  cir- 
cle twelve  miles  from  Newcastle,  while  a 
meridian  from  the  tangent  point  should  be 
continued  to  within  fifreen  miles  from  Phil- 
adelphia, whence  should  be  traced  the  par- 
allel of  latitude  westward  that  was  to  di- 
vide the  provinces.     Should  the  meridian 


*  See  his  Talaable  tddrets  before  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania  In  1864,  to  which  the  writer  Is 
indebted  for  most  of  the  facts,  and  often  for  the  lan- 
guage, of  this  article. 


*  Kot  the  present  Cape  Henlopen,  whkh  on  Lord 
Baltimore's  map  Is  called  Cape  Cornelias,  bat  the 
pointy  aboat  fifteen  miles  south,  where  the  States  of 
Maryland  and  Ddaware  come  tofslber  on  the  ooeso. 
On  the  latest  m^  of  Maryland  H  is  maiksd  as  Ftti- 
wlck*B  Island.  y-^  i 
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cut  a  segment  from  the  oircle,  the  segment 
was  to  he  a  part  of  Newcastle  County.  This 
parallel  of  latitude  is  the  "  Mason  and  Dix- 
on's line"  of  history. 

But  to  execute  this  deed  of  1732  on  parch- 
ment, says  Latrohe,  was  a  different  thing 
fh>m  executing  it  on  the  disputed  territory. 
First,  there  was  difficulty  as  to  the  point  in 
Newcastle  that  was  to  he  ^e  centre  of  the 
circle ;  then  it  was  questioned  whether  the 
twelve  miles  were  to  he  its  radius  or  its  cir- 
cumference; and  last,  there  was  a  douht 
ai>out  the  true  Cape  Henlopen.  And  then 
other  difficulties  and  chancery  proceedings, 
protracted  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, still  kept  the  yexed  question  unsettled ; 
so  that  it  has  well  heen  said,  **  It  there  was 
any  thing  that  could  equal  the  faculty  of 
the  Marylanders  for  making  trouble  in  this 
matter,  it  was  the  untiring  perscTerance 
with  which  the  Penns  deyoted  themselves 
to  the  contest,  and  followed  their  opponents 
in  all  their  doublings.''  And  in  the  end 
they  had  their  rewi^;  for  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1760,  another  deed  was  executed,*  as  a 
result  of  which  the  controversy  was  finally 
closed.  Under  this  deed  commissioners  were 
appointed,  who  at  once  undertook  the  com- 
pletion of  the  east  and  west  peninsular  line, 
and  the  tracing  of  the  t.welve-mile  circle. 
But  the  progress  made  was  very  slow ;  and 
at  the  end  of  three  years  they  had  completed 
little  more  than  the  peninsular  line  and  the 
measurement  of  a  radius.  This  delay  seems 
greatly  to  have  disappointed  the  proprie- 
tors ;  for  on  the  4th  of  August,  1763,  Thomas 
and  Bichard  Penn,  and  Liord  Baltimore,  the 
great-grandson  of  Cecilius,  the  first  patentee, 
then  being  together  in  London,  agreed  with 
Charles  AJUtfon  and  James  Dixon  ''  to  mark, 
run  out,  settle,,  fix,,  and  determine  all  such 
parts  of  the  circle^  marks,  lines,  and  bound- 
aries as  were  nuNitloned  in  the  several  articles 
or  commissions,,  and  were  not  completed." 

Of  these-  two>  '^mathematicians  and  sur- 
veyor^" as  they  are  called,  but  little  is 
known.  Mason  ia  said  to  have  been  an 
assistant  of  Dr.  Bradley  at  the  Royal  Ob- 
servatory at  Greenwich.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Amedcan  Philosophical  So- 
ciety March  27,  1767,  a»  Dixon  also  was 
April  1, 1766 ;  and  in  the  notice  of  their  elec- 
tion each  is  styled  "  surveyor,  of  London." 
In  addition  to  running  the  boundary  line 
as  described  in  this  article.  Mason  and  Dixon, 
under  instructions  from  the  Boyal  Society, 
also  determined  the  length  of  a  degree  of 
latitude  in  the  provinces  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland,  an  account  of  which  ia  given 
at  length  in  the  PKilo90pkieal  IVantacHmu. 

*  TfaiBdeed Utrobe  tpfltka of  ai " atrettlae  In  ItKlf, 
tnd  whether  for  technical  accarscy  (as  a  rare  piece  of 
oonveTanclnjc),  legal  learning,  or  blatorlcal  intereat, 
not  anrpaaaed  by  anjr  paper  of  Its  kind.**  ludapllcate 
arliflnal  la  atill  preaerred  In  the  archlTee  of  Maryland 
at  AnnapoUa,  which  waa  formerly  called  Frofrtd9ne$, 


And  after  their  occupation  in  America  they 
were  both  employed,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Royal  Society,  to  observe  the  transit  of 
Venus  across  the  sun,  as  seen  at  the  Ci^ 
of  Good  Hope,  in  1769.  And  when  Mayer's 
lunar  tables  were  sent  to  London  to  compete 
for  the  prize  offered  by  the  Board  of  Longi- 
tude, Mason  made  improvements  and  ocwree- 
tions  in  them,  and  they  were  published  as 
"  Mayer's  Lunar  Tables,  improved  by  Mr. 
Charles  Mason,''  in  1767.  Dixon  died  at 
Durham,  England,  in  1777 ;  and  Mason,  who 
came  back  to  this  country,  died  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  February,  1787. 

Leaving  England  in  August,  they  arrived 
in  Philadelphia  on  the  15th  of  November, 
1763,  and  at  once  entered  upon  their  work. 
Bancroft  enroneously  si>eaks  of  them  as  hav- 
ing run  the  line  in  1761 ;  but  they  did  not 
commence  it  till  1764,  and  it  was  not  com- 
pleted till  1767,  and  not  finally  mailed  tUl 
1768.  Adopting  the  peninsular  east  and 
west  line  of  tiieir  predecessors,  as  also 
their  radius  and  tangent  point,  they  still 
had  to  ascertain  and  establish  the  tangent 
from  the  middle  point  of  the  peninsular 
line  to  **  the  tangent  point,"  and  the  merid- 
ian from  thence  to  a  point  fifteen  miles 
south  of  the  most  southern  part  of  the  dty 
of  Philadelphia,  with  the  are  of  the  circle 
to  the  west  of  it,  the  fifteen  miles  distance^ 
and  the  parallel  of  latitude  westward  from 
its  tem^nation.  But  so  accurate  had  been 
the  work  of  the  previous  surveyors  that 
Mason  and  Dixon  record,  in  their  proceed- 
ings of  November  13,  1764,  that  the  true 
tangent  line,  as  ascertained  by  themselves 
wi^  their  superior  instruments,  "would 
not  pass  one  inch  to  the  westward  or  east- 
ward" of  the'  post,  marking  the  tangent 
point,  set  in  the  ground  by  the  surveyon 
who  had  gone  before  them;  so  that,  after 
all,  **  the  sighting  along  poles  and  the  rode 
chain  measurements  of  1761  and  1768  would 
have  answered  every  puiiKMe,  had  the  pro- 
prietors BO  thought." 

Having  v^fied  the  tangent  point,  they 
next  measured  on  its  meri^an  fifteen  miles 
from  the  parallel  of  the  most  southern  part 
of  Philadelphia,  and  so  ascertained  the 
northeastern  comer  of  Maryland^  wMch 
was,  of  course,  the  beginning  of  the  paral* 
lei  agreed  upon  as  the  boundary  between 
the  provinces.  And  on  this  parallel  they 
ran  their  course  due  westward,  cutting  dowa 
the  forests  before  them,  as  we  learn  from 
their  field-notes,  so  as  to  fonn  *'a  visto^  elg^ 
yards  wide,  in  the  middle  of  whieh  thsgr  9&k 
up  their  posts  to  mark  the  line  of  Iha  pa»* 
allel  surveyed.  On  the  17th  of  JnM^  1908^ 
they  had  carried  this  parallel  to  «l»  Btt^ 
quehanna.  By  the  97th  of 
had  reached  the  North  Mounlaliiyl 
mit  of  which  they  asoeDdad  t9 1 
of  the  Potomac;  and  aft  tfatf  <^  i 
1766,  we  find  them  cm  Hie  MHil 
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Little  Alleghany,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
Bummer'B  work.  The  Indians  were  now 
troablesomey  and  for  the  next  year  negotia- 
tions with  the  Six  Nations  became  neces- 
sary, and  as  these  were  not  concluded  before 
May,  it  was  not  till  the  8th  of  June  that  the 
surveyors  took  up  their  work  where  they 
had  left  it  the  preceding  year.  On  the  14th 
of  June  they  had  reached  ^e  summit  of  the 
Great  Alleghany,  escorted  by  a  deputation 
of  the  Six  Nations.  But  the  roving  Indians 
of  the  wilderness  began  to  give  them  uneasi- 
ness, and  in  September  twenty-six  of  their 
assistants  left  them  through  fear  of  the 
Shawnees  and  Delawares.  Still,  however, 
with  other  assistants  who  had  been  sent 
for,  .they  pressed  on  with  their  work,  and 
at  length  reached  a  point  two  hundred  and 
forty-four  miles  from  the  river  Delaware, 
and  within  thirty-six  miles  of  the  whole 
distance  to  be  run,  when  they  came  to  an 
Indian  war-path  in  the  forest.  Here  their 
Indian  escorts  tell  ihem  that  it  is  the  will 
of  the  Six  Nations  that  their  surveys  shall 
come  to  an  end ;  and  as  there  is  no  appeal 
from  this  decision,  they  leave  their  work, 
return  to  Philadelphia,  report  all  the  facts 
to  the  commissioners,  and  receive  an  hon- 
orable discharge  on  the  26th  of  December, 
1767.  At  a  later  date  the  line  was  run  out 
to  its  termination  by  others,  and  a  caisson 
of  stones  some  five  feet  high,  in  the  ibrest, 
now  marks  the  temvnation  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line,  so  far  as  it  is  the  southern 
boundary  of  Pennsylvania.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  north  and 
south  line  which  divides  Delaware  from 
Maryland  is  really  a  part  of  the  Mason  and 
Dixon  line,  so  that  the  popular  impression 
that  *^  the  line''  was  the  boundary  between 
the  Free  and  Slave  States  is  an  error.  For 
slavery  existed  in  Delaware  (which  is  both 
east  and,  by  its  circular  northern  bounda- 
ry, north  of  the  line  dividing  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania)  until  it  was  abolished  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
Mason  and  Dixon's  line  vxu  the  boundary 
between  freedom  and  slavery  where  it  ran 
east  and  west  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland,  but  not  where  it  ran  north  and 
south  between  Maryland  and  Delaware. 
And  then,  again,  the  southern  boundary  of 
PennsylvanS^  being  limited  to  five  degrees 
of  longitude,  was  not  long  enough  to  take 
the  line  to  the  Ohio  Biver ;  and  as  the  west- 
em  boundary  of  the  State  was  to  be  a  me- 
ridian, and  the  course  of  the  Ohio  upward 
inclined  irregularly  to  the  east,  the  conse- 
quence was  that  a  narrow  strip  was  left  be- 
tween the  river  and  the  meridian,  belonging 
to  Virginia,  which  is  known  as  the  ''Pan 
Handle,"  firom  its  fancied  resemblance  to 
the  handle  of  a  frying-pan,  the  body  of  the 
State  forming  the  pan  itself. 

The  line,  or  rather  lines,  of  which  the 
history  has  thus  been  given  were  directed, 


^  BTOHW  If  AMCnfO 
TDK  BOUMnAmT 


both  by  the 
agreement  of 
the  parties  and 
by  the  decree  of 
Lord  Hardwioke, 
to  be  marked  in 
a  particular  man- 
ner. And  ac- 
cordingly the 
surveyors  erect- 
ed at  the  end 
of  every  mile  a  , 
stone  having  P 
on  the  one  side  ■"^*«"  "^- 

J^  1^         •^••▼AWIA   AMD 

and  M  on  the  mamyi^mik 
other,  and  at  the 
end  of  every  fifth  mile  a  larger 
stone,  with  the  arms  of  the 
Penns  on  one  side  and  those  of  the  Balti- 
more family  on  the  other.*  These  stones 
are  of  oolitic  limestone,  or  the  Portland 
stone  of  Great  Britain.  They  were  all  care- 
fhlly  cut  in  England,  and  sent  over  to  this 
country  as  they  were  needed;  but  as  the 
last  ship-load  came  after  the  location  of 
the  stones  was  interrupted,  many  of  them 
were  left  near  Fort  Frederick,t  where  the 
writer  has  seen  one  used  as  the  comer-stone 
and  support  of  a 
com -house,  and 
four  or  five  mak- ' 
ing  the  steps  to 
the  front-door  of 
a  negro's  cabin. 
They  were  regu- 
larly set  up  on 
the  parallel  sur- 
veyed as  far  as 
Sideling  Hill ; 
but  as  here  all 
wheel  transpor- 
tation ceased  in 
1766,  the  fhrther  marking  of 
the  line  was  a  vista  cut  in  the 
woods,  eight  yards  wide,  with 
piles  of  stone  on  the  crests  of 
all  the  mountain  ranges,  built 
some  eight  feet  high,  as  far  as  the  summit 
of  the  Alleghany,  beyond  which  the  line  was 
marked  with  posts,  around  which  stones  and 
earth  were  heaped,  the  better  to  indicate  and 
preserve  them. 


Tm  fivB-inx.s 

•TOMn. 


*  In  1768,  on  a  ra-«zaminatSon  of  the  Une,  it  was 
found  that  tbe  ■tone  at  "the  middle  point**  on  the 
peninanlar  eaat  and  west  line  had  been  dag  ap  by 
peraona  engaged  in  monep  digging^  the  belief  being 
prevalent  that  KIdd  and  othera  had  landed  and  boried 
their  treaanrea  on  the  ahoree  of  the  Cheaapeake.  And 
It  waf  evidently  loppoeed  by  the  ignorant  diggers  that 
the  atone,  with  its  armorial  bearinga,  was  placed'  by 
the  freebooters  to  mark  Ihe  place  where  they  had 
burled  their  treaanrea. 

t  Fort  Frederick  la  a  well-preaerved  relic  of  the  co- 
lonial timea.  It  standa  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Po- 
tomac, In  Washington  Coanty,  Maryland,  aboat  fifty 
mllea  below  Cumberland.  It  waa  bnllt  of  atone,  at  s 
coat  of  aome  |8O,O0O,  in  1756-06,  under  the  direction 
of  Governor  Sharpe. 
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TOM'S  COMB  HOME. 

Bt  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE. 


"'mow  at  ABUa-LXMOTH  ADMUCB  HU  MAM|.T  KUE  AND  flTmiHOTiB." 


Wirn  Its  heavily  rocking  and  swinging  load, 
The  Btage-coach  rolla  up  the  mountain  road. 
The  mowers  lean  on  their  scythes  and  say, 
'*  Hallo  I  what  hrings  Big  George  this  way  T** 
The  children  climh  the  slats,  and  wait 
To  see  him  drive  past  the  door-yard  gate ; 
When,  four  in  hand,  sedate  and  grand. 
He  hrings  the  old  craft  like  a  ahip  to  land. 
At  the  window,  mild  grandmotherly  eyes 
Beam  from  their  glasses  with  quaint  snrprise. 
Grow  wide  with  wonder,  and  gaees,  and  dohht ; 
Then  a  qnick,  half-stifled  voice  shrieks  oat, 
**  Tom  I  Tom^  come  home  r 

The  face  at  the  casement  disappears. 
To  shine  at  the  door,  all  joy  and  tears. 
As  a  traveler,  dnsty  and  hearded  and  brown. 
Over  the  wheel  steps  lightly  down. 
"Well,  mother!"    "My  sonT   And  to  his  breast 
A  forward-tottering  form  is  pressed. 
She  lies  there,  and  cries  there ;  now  at  arms-length 
Admires  his  manly  size  and  strength 
(While  he  winks  hard  one  misty  eye) ; 
Then  calls  to  the*yoangsters  staring  nigh— > 
"Qnick!  go  for  yoor  gran*tberl  ran,  boys,  ran  I 
Tell  him  ypar  ancle— tell  him  his  son- 
Oar  Tom's  come  homer 


The  stage-coach  waits;  bnt  Uttle  cares  she 
What  faces  pleasantly  smtle  to  see 
Her  jostled  glasses  and  tumbled  cap. 
Big  George's  hands  the  trunk  unstrap 
And  bear  it  in;  while  two  light-heeled 
Toung  Mercuries  fly  to  the  mowing  field, 
And  shriek  and  beckon,  and  meet  half-way 
The  old  gran'ther,  lame  and  gaunt  and  gray, 
Coat  on  arm,  half  in  alarm. 
Striding  over  the  atony  farm. 
The  good  news  clears  his  cloudy  face. 
And  he  cries,  as  he  quickens  his  anxious  pace, 
"Tom?  Tom  oome  homef* 

With  twitching  cheek  and  quivering  lid 
(A  soft  heart  under  the  bard  lines  hid), 
And  "Tom,  how  d'e  do?"  in  a  husky  voice. 
He  grasps  with  rough,  strong  hand  the  boy's— 
A  boy's  no  more.     "I  shouldn't  have  known 
Tliat  beard."    While  Tom's  flue  barytone 
Rolls  out  from  his  deep  chest  cheerily, 
"  You're  hale  as  ever,  I'm  glad  to  see." 
In  the  low  back  porch  the  mother  stands^ 
And  rubs  her  glasses  with  trembling  hands. 
And,  smiling  with  eyes  that  blear  and  blink, 
Chimes  in,  "I  never  1"  and  "Only  think! 
Our  Tom's  come  home  I" 
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With  qiMttlon  and  joke  and  anecdote, 
He  bruehee  hit  hat,  they  daiit  hit  ooat. 
While  all  the  houaehold  gathem  near— 
IVtoned  nrcbine,  eager  to  see  and  hear, 
And  laige-eyed,  dark-ejed,  ahy  joong  mother. 
Widow  of  Tom'a  aniacky  brother. 
Who  tamed  oat  ill,  and  waa  drowned  at  the  mill : 
The  atrlcken  old  people  moam  him  ftill. 
And  the  hope  of  their  Uvea  in  him  ondone; 
Bat  grief  for  the  dleeolate,  rolned  aoo^ 
Their  beet-beloTed  and  oldeet  boy- 
la  all  forgotten,  or  turned  to  joy, 

Kow  Tom*8  come  homeu 

Yet  Tom  waa  nerer  the  favored  chUd, 
Tboagh  Tom  waa  ateady,  and  Will  waa  wild; 
Bat  often  hit  own  and  tiia  brother'e  ahare 
Of  blows  or  blame  he  waa  forced  to  bear; 
Till  at  last  he  said,  "  Here  ia  no  room 
For  both— I  go  T*   Now  he  to  whom 
Scant  grace  waa  ahown  haa  proved  the  oom 
Large-hearted,  apright,  trnety  eon ; 
And  well  may  the  old  folks  joy  to  find 
Hia  brow  so  frank  and  his  eye  so  kind. 
No  shadow  of  all  the  paat  allowed 
To  tioabie  the  present  hoar,  or  clood 
Hia  welcome  home. 

His  trnnk  aniocked,  the  Ud  he  lifts. 
And  laya  oat  cnrioaa,  coatly  gifta ; 
For  Tom  has  prospered  since  he  went 
Into  his  long  self>baniehment 
Bach  yoaogster^  glee,  as  he  hags  hfs  sham. 
The  widow's  surprise,  and  the  old  folks'  air 
Of  affectionate  pride  in  a  son  ao  good. 
Thrill  him  with  generoos  gratitade. 
And  he  thinks,  "Am  I  that  lonely  lad 
Who  went  off  friendless,  poor,  and  sad 
That  dismal' day  from  my  father^  doorf* 
'And  can  it  be  troe  he  ia  here  once  tnom 
In  his  childhood'ft  home? 

Tla  hard  to  think  of  his  brother  dead, 
And  a  widow  and  orphana  here'  in  hia  steads 
So  little  seems  changed  since  they  were  yoongi 
The  row  of  pegs  where  the  hats  were  hang; 
The  checkered  chimney  and  hearth  of  bricka ; 
The  sober  old  clock  with  its  loneeome  ticks 
And  shrill,  load  chime  for  the  flying  time ; 
The  stairs  the  bare  feet  need  to  climb, 
Tom  chasing  hia  wild  bedfellow  Will ; 
And  there  is  the  small  low  bedroom  still. 
And  the  table  he  had  when  a  little  lad : 
Ah,  T6m,  does  it  make  yoo  tad  or  glad, 
Thia  coming  home  7 

Tom^  heart  ia  moved.    **  Now  don't  mind  me  I 
I  am  no  stranger  gaeet,"  cries  he. 
"And,  father,  I  aay  t"— with  the  old-time  langb— 
"Don't  kill  for  me  any  fatted  calf  I 
Bat  go  now  and  show  me  the  sheep  and  swine 
And  the  cattle— where  Is  that  colt  of  mine  ?-> 
And  the  farm  and  crops— is  hanreet  over  7 
I'd  like  a  chance  at  the  oata  and  clover! 
I  can  mow,  yoall  find,  and  cradle  and  bind, 
Load  hay,  stow  away,  pitch,  rake  behind ; 
For  I  know  a  scythe  from  a  well-eweep  yet 
In  an  boar  ni  make  yoa  quite  fbrget 

That  I've  been  from  home." 

He  plucks  from  its  peg  an  old  farm  hat, 
And  with  cordial  chat  upon  this  and  that, 
Tom  walka  with  hia  Uthw  about  the  place. 
Tliere's  a  pensive  grace  in  hia  fine  young  faee 
As  they  loiter  under  the  orchard  trees. 
As  he  breathes  once  more  the  mountain  breexe, 
And  looka  from  the  hlll-eide  far  away. 
Over  paature  and  fallow  and  field  of  hay, 
To  the  hasy  peaks  of  the  asure  range. 
Which  change  forever,  yet  never  change. 
The  wild  sweet  winds  his  welcome  blow : 
£ven  old  Monadnock  seems  to  know 
That  Tom's  oome  homA. 


The  old  man  stammers  and  speaka  at  laat : 
"  Too  notice  your  mother  ia  failing  faat, 
Though  ahe  cant  aee  It    Poor  WiU'a  disgrace 
And  debta,  and  the  mortgage  on  the  place ; 
His  sudden  death— 'twaa  a  dreadful  blow ; 
She  couldn't  bear  up  like  a  man,- yoo  know. 
She'a  talked  of  yon  aince  the  trouble  came : 
Some  thinga  in  the  paat  ahe  aeema  to  blame 
Herself  for ;  what,  it  ia  hard  to  tell. 
I  marvel  how  she  keeps  round  so  well, 
For  often  all  night  she  lies  awake. 
I'm  tliankful,  if  only  for  her  sake. 

That  you've  come  home." 

Thej  viait  the  field :  Tom  mows  with  the  men ; 
And  now  they  come  round  to  the  porch  again. 
The  mother  draws  Tom  aside ;  lets  sink 
Her  voice  to  a  whlaper,  and— "What  do  you  think  7 
Tou  see,"  she  says,  "  he  is  broken  quite. 
Sometimes  he  tosses  and  groans  all  night. 
And— Tom,  it  is  hard,  it  is  hard  indeed ! 
The  mortgage,  and  so  many  mouths  to  feed  I 
But  tell  him  he  mast  not  worry  so. 
And  work  so  hard,  for  he  don't  know 
That  he  haan't  the  strength  of  a  younger  man. 
Counael  him,  comfort  him,  all  you  can. 
While  you*re  at  home." 

Tom^  heart  is  full ;  he  moves  away, 
And  ponders  what  he  will  do  and  say. 
And  now  at  evening  all  are  met. 
The  tea  is  drawn,  the  table  set ; 
But  when  the  old  man,  with  bended  head, 
In  reverent,  fervent  tones  has  said 
The  opening  pfarsae  of  his  simple  grace. 
He  falters,  the  teara  course  down  his  face; 
For  the  words  seem  cold,  and  the  sense  of  the  old 
Set  form  is  too  weak  his  joy  to  hold ; 
And  broken  accents  best  express 
The  upheaved  heart'a  deep  thankfulneee, 
Now  Tomli  come  home. 

The  supper  done,  Tom  has  his  say : 
"I  heard  of  some  maltera  flnt  to-day; 
And  I  call  it  a  shame— yon're  both  to  blamo— 
That  a  son,  who  haa  only  to  sign  his  name. 


"momb  ao  QiLkrt  am  ans  rnxT  vox'a  ooxk  nosn." 
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To  lift  the  mortfcage  and  dear  the  eoore, 
Should  never  have  had  that  chance  hefore. 
From  thla  time  forth  yoa  are  free  from  care; 
Toar  tronblea  I  ahare ;  yoar  bardena  I  bean 
So  promlae  to  quit  hard  work,  and  aay 
That  yoall  give  yoaraelrea  a  holiday. 
Now,  father  1  now,  mother  I  yon  can't  ref oae ; 
For  whafa  a  aon  for,  and  whatVi  the  nee 
Of  hla  coming  home  T" 

And  80  there  ia  cheer  in  the  houee  to-night 
It  can  hardly  hold  eo  mach  delight. 
Tom  wanders  forth  acroea  the  lot. 
And,  under  the  atara— thoagh  Tom  ia  not 
So  plons  aa  boya  aometlmea  hare  been— 
Thanlu  Heaven,  that  tamed  hla  thoaghta  from  ein, 
And  bleaaed  him,  and  broogbt  him  home  once  more. 
And  now  he  knocks  at  a  cottage  door, 
For  one  who  baa  waited  many  a  year 
In  hope  that  thrilling  sound  to  hear; 
Who,  happy  aa  other  bearta  may  be, 
Knows  well  there  ia  none  eo  glad  as  she 
That  Tom*a  come  home. 


VANDELEUR. 

THE  day  was  closiDg  in  storm  and  dark- 
ness. The  clouds,  ink-baed  and  swollen, 
seemed  almost  to  touch  the  river,  which  roll- 
ed, black  and  sullen,  between  its  snow-coy- 
ered  banks.  As  I  gazed  from  the  window 
across  the  whitened  lawn,  where  the  bare 
trees  tossed  their  gaunt  branches  and  groan- 
ed beneath  the  fury  of  the  blast,  to  the 
beetling  cliffii  and  the  leaden  river,  my  heart 
was  weighed  down  by  a  strange  dread. 
Even  the  distant  view  of  the  town  was  shut 
out  by  the  fast-falling  snow. 

''Why,  oh,  why  did  Edward  bring  me 
heref  I  groaned,  as  I  had  often  done  be- 
fore. 

The  answer  was  easy.  We  were  not  rich, 
and  'the  long  and  exi>ensive  illness  of  my 
brother's  wife  had  not  only  consumed  his 
little  all,  but  plunged  us  deeply  in  debt. 
So  when  a  friend  offered  him  this  place  rent 
free  for  a  year,  lonely  and  ruinous  as  it  was, 
he  did  not  dare  to  refuse  the  offer.  Lonely  f 
It  was  desolation  bomplete  and  absolute. 
Only  five  miles  from  the  great  city,  whose 
hum  could  be  faintlj^  heitfd  on  still  days, 
whose  glimmering  lights  could  be  distinct- 
ly seen  across  the  river  on  dear  evenings, 
and  yet  a  positive  wilderness.  The  near- 
est and,  indeed,  only  neighbor  of  our  own 
standing  was  a  mile  away,  through  roads 
now  blocked  with  snow.  Civiliaation  sent 
only  its  waifs  and  strays  here,  in  the  form 
of  tramps  and  target  companies.  Dark  sto- 
ries were  told  of  the  horrors  of  the  gloomy 
road  which  lay  between  us  and  Slongha, 
the  little  village  whence  a  ferry  communi- 
cated with  New  York.  Burglars  and  high- 
waymen were  by  no  means  unknown  on 
that  lonely  way,  and  in  the  dark  woods  that 
bordered  it  murder  had  more  than  once  been 
deftly  done.  Sometimes  Edward  came  that 
way,  but  to-night  I  was  glad  to  know  that 
he  had  chosen  rather  to  return  by  the  little 
steamboat  i2alUsr,  which  would  laud  him  at 
the  foot  of  the  cUflBiy  and  only  a  few  min- 


utes' walk  from  his  home.  How  the  wind 
howled!  It  rattled  at  the  windows  of  the 
crazy  old  frame  house  until  the  curtains 
puffed  out  and  swayed  slowly  inward  like 
bellying  sails. 

I  started  with  a  vague  terror  as  the  par- 
lor door  opened.  It  was  only  our  old  Aunt 
Sukey,  who  had  lived  with  us  since  we  were 
children. 

''Miss  Esther,  hadn't  Sam  better  ehet  up 
de  stable  t  Tve  done  milkin',  an'  he  can't 
git  de  cow  in  nohow  ef  he  don't  make 
haste." 

"  Is  the  wind  going  down,  aunty  f 

"Laws,  no.  Miss  Esther.  Don'  you  yere 
him  a-howlin'  an'  a-tearin'  like  he  was  gwine 
tear  down  all  creation?  Mass'  Ed'wd  'U 
hab  to  put  up  in  town  dis  yer  night,  sure." 

"Is  it  so  b^  as  that,  Aunt  Sukey T  I 
asked,  with  a  sinking  heart. 

"  Laws,  yes,  chile.  You  dunno  what  'tis, 
in  yere.  Dat  little  Battler  couldn'  stan'  dis 
wind.  She'll  lay  up  to-night,  sure.  Neb- 
ber  you  min',  honey.  If  Mass'  Ed'ard  can't 
come,  nobody  els&  kin.  'Tain't  no  night  fo^ 
bugglars  to  be  roun'.  Dey's  mighty  keerftd 
gen'lemen  ob  deir  helf,  dey  is — don'  like  git 
deir  feet  wet    He!  he!  heP 

And  Aunt  Sukey's  cheerfrd  laugh  echoed 
faintly  along  the  hall  as  she  vani^ed. 

The  wood  fire  flashed  up  brightly,  the 
curtains  were  drawn,  and  the  table  spread 
with  its  glittering  glass  and  china.  Gradu- 
ally the  feeling  of  shelter  and  comfort  stole 
into  my  heart,  and  I  foigot  for  a  while  my 
vague  terrors.  But  as  I  returned  through 
the  long  dark  hall  fit>m  an  errand  to  my 
own  room,  thoy  rushed  over  me  with  fresh 
and  Uving  power.  What  ailed  me  t  I  was 
by  no  means  a  timid  or  nervous  person,  and 
this  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  been  shut 
up  here  in  storm  and  darkness.  Yet  now, 
as  the  light  of  the  candle  I  carried  flared 
and  flickered  in  the  draught  that  swept 
through  the  old  house,  my  heart  sank  down 
and  quivered  in  sympathy  with  it.  Just  as 
I  reached  the  hall  door,  the  sound  of  a  foot- 
step upon  the  piazza  outside  struck  my  ear. 
Could  it  be  Edward  t  Impossible,  at  this 
hour.  But  if  not  Edward,  then  who  t  I  am 
ashamed  to  confess  that  at  the  first  sound 
of  the  thundering  knock  which  followed,  I 
nearly  dropped  my  candle  and  fled,  but  the 
very  shame  of  such  cowardice  reatrained 
me,  and  advancing  to  the  door,  I  asked, 
with  a  voice  as  firm  as  I  could  make  it^ 

"Who  is  there  f 

" '  Friend  to  this  ground,  and  liegoman  to 
the  Dane!'"  was  the  repl^^,  and  my  ImmiI 
gave  one  great  bound  of  relief 

"  Rolf  Vandeleurr  Iexolaimed»aaIlhi«ir 
the  door  wide. 

Bolf  Vandeleur  was  a  frtond  oC  MMf 
years'  standing.    Not  a  lov«r-««ii  Ml  Ifr 
the  contrary,  the  betrotlMd  ai  i 
friend  Louise.    One  of  Ik*  J 
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ftnd  venatile  of  men  wm  Rolf  Vandelenr, 
and  one  of  the  handaomesty  I  thongbt,  m  I 
looked  at  bis  manly  Agnre  and  noble  face, 
the  dark  eyes  all  aglow  after  his  five-mile 
tramp  through  the  snow,  for  he  had  walked 
up  ftom  Slongha.  He  was  a  clergyman  by 
profession,  bat  was  much  too  erratic  to  find 
favor  long  with  uiy  orthodox  congregation, 
in  spite  of  his  talent;  and  at  length,  after 
many  changes,  he  had  flong  up  his  final 
charge  in  disgust,  and  contented  himself 
with  living  upon  his  private  fortnne,  which 
was  considerable.  It  was  more  than  a  year 
since  I  had  seen  or  heard  directly  from 
Louise.  Vague  reports  had  reached  me  of 
the  postponement  of  their  mairiage  for  no 
assigned  cause;  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  had 
been  kept  too  busy,  first,  by  my  sister-in- 
law's  long  illness  and  death,  and  then  by 
the  management  of  Edward's  modest  house- 
hold, to  aUow  of  my  writing  to  inquire  the 
cause,  or,  indeed,  spending  much  thought 
upon  the  matter.  Nevertibteless,  my  affec- 
tion for  Louise  had  never  waned,  and  there 
were  few  indeed  the  sight  of  whom  would 
have  gladdened  me  more  than  that  of  her 
betrothed  lover. 

Of  course  I  hastened  to  offer  him  refresh- 
ments, to  which  he  did  full  J  ustice.  Supper 
over,  he  wheeled  his  chair  about  to  the  fire, 
and  began  to  talk.  Of  what  he  said  I  can 
give,  and,  indeed,  retain,  no  definite  idea. 
It  was  Just  a  steady,  sparkling  stream  of 
words,  brilliant,  fiery,  eloquent,  with  glints 
of  humor  and  hints  at  Im  earnestness  which 
was  almost  sublime.  He  touched  upon  all 
topics — ^politics,  art,  science,  theology,  liter- 
ature—and seemed  equally  at  home  in  all. 
As  I  listened,  for  he  paused  for  and  required 
no  answer,  I  wondered  no  longer  at  Louise's 
infatuation  for  this  extraordinary  man. 
Suddenly  he  stammered,  hesitated,  paused, 
and  then,  springing  suddenly  to  his  feet, 
exclaimed, 

"  1  must  have  tired  you  out  with  all  this 
talk.    Let  me  read  something  to  rest  you." 

He  caught  up  a  book  which  lay  near  him, 
tossed  the  leaves  over,  threw  it  down,  and 
going  to  the  book-case — for  the  room  was 
parlor,  dining-room,  and  library  all  in  one — 
returned  with  a  volume  of  Byron.  How  he 
read  t  **  Manfred"  was  the  poem  he  selected 
•—a  poem  the  reading  of  which  Edward  had 
always  strictly  interdicted  to  me,  and  I  had 
obeyed.  Never  have  I  loc^Lcd  at  it  since, 
for  the  mere  name  is  sufficimt  to  call  up  to 
me  the  whole  scene— the  room  lighted  only 
by  the  two  tall  candles  and  the  wood  fire, 
which  sent  weird,  uncanny  shadows  waver- 
ing over  the  walls  and  the  low  ceiling;  the 
wild  gusts  of  the  wind  which  howM  and 
shrieked  outside,  and  drove  the  sleet  and 
snow  in  rattling  sheets  against  the  panes; 
and  the  dark  figure  of  the  man  opposite, 
magnificent  in  a  beauty  which  seemed  to 
me  positively  demoniac,  as  he  read  the  wild 


poem,  to  which  his  delivery  and  gestures 
gave  a  horrible  reality. 

"8top,Bolf,stopI"  I  fairly  shrieked  at 
length,  as  my  frensy  reached  its  climax ;  ''  I 
can  not  endure  it!  For  Heaven's  Mtke, 
read  something  more  cheerful  this  dreadful 
night!" 

He  glanced  up  at  me  with  a  slight  con- 
temptuous elevation  of  the  brows,  but  put 
down  the  book  without  a  word.  I  placed 
Hood's  poems  befue  him  silently,  and  as  si- 
lently he  opened  it,  turned  over  the  leaves, 
and  began  *'  The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram." 
Again  that  horrible  sense  of  reality,  inspired 
by  his  every  tone  and  gesture ;  again  I  strug- 
gled to  control  my  feelings,  and  failed  utter- 
ly; and  again  I  shrieked  in  dismay.  Bolf 
Yandeleur  looked  at  me  and  fairiy  laughed 
out. 

"  Why,  how  dainty  you  are,  my  lady  P  he 
said,  with  a  fine  sneer  quivering  through 
the  words.  ''Don't  like  such  ghoulish 
things  f  Ah,  well  t  but  Louise  did  not  pre- 
pare me  for  any  thing  so  exquisite  in  the 
way  of  sensibilities." 

Rising,  he  walked  rapidly  back  and  forth 
through  the  room  once  or  twice,  muttering 
to  himself  as  he  went.  Then  suddenly  stop- 
ping before  me, 

''What  an  areh-hypocrite  that  Aaron 
Burr  was  I"  he  exclaimed.  "To  think  that 
he  should  even  counterfeit  death  I" 

"Counterfeit  death  f"  I  exclaimed.  "What 
do  you  mean  f 

"  I  mean,"  he  replied,  calmly, "  that  Aaron 
Burr  is  still  living,  and  is  in  league  with  a 
band  of  traitors  to  overthrow  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  of  the  United  States.  For 
years  he  has  been  lurking  about  the  coun- 
try, waiting  his  opportunity.  The  last  dis- 
guise he  has  adopted  is  that  of  a  hostler  in 
a  Dutch  tavern  in  Pennsylvania." 

Suddenly  an  overpowering  sense  of  ab* 
surdity  rushed  across  me  at  the  thought  of 
that  brilliant,  refined,  sarcastic  man  of  the 
world  bustling  about  the  stable,  holding, 
grooming,  currying,  the  travelers'  horses, 
taking  meekly  their  proffered  doles.  Did 
he  wear  checked  shirts  and  corduroys  f  Did 
he  eat  at  the  servlsnts'  table  and  fascinate 
the  dairy-miUds,  as  he  had  once  fascinated 
high-bom  dames  and  damsels  f  I  suppose 
the  reaction  was  too  much  for  my  over- 
strained nerves,  for  I  leaned  back  in  my 
chair  and  laughed  until  the  tears  poured 
down  my  cheeks  like  rain.  Yandeleur 
watched  me  with  a  gathering  frown.  Sud- 
denly he  stoc^ied  and  whispered,  or  rather 
hissed,  into  my  ear, 

"  I  can  tell  you  something  that  will  stop 
your  laughter,  my  lady.  Tour  brother,  your 
Edward,  is  one  of  the  band.  Aaron  Burr 
told  me  himself,  as  an  inducement  for  me  to 
Join  them.  And  more  than  that,  JSTarry 
CUtffton  is  with  them  heart  and  souL  I  hold 
their  lives  and  honor  in  my  hand." 
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My  langhter  stopped  m  snddenly  m  if 
somewhere  inside  of  me  a  spring  had 
snapped,  and  I  looked  up  into  his  eyes  with 
a  sadden  awful  conviction.  Yes,  it  was 
there,  that  horrible  snaky  gleam,  once  seen 
never  to  be  forgotten.  For  an  instant  my 
brain  reeled  beneath  the  shock.  Then  there 
rushed  over  me  that  curious  feeling  which 
we  have  all  had — that  I  had  known  it  all 
along,  and  that  I  had  been  through  the 
whole  scene  before.  Human  nature  has  a 
curious  faculty  of  adapting  itself  to  circum- 
stances, and  it  is  seldom  in  the  actual  mo- 
ment of  terror  or  danger  that  we  collapse. 
All  the  agony  of  fear  is  reserved  for  the  mo- 
ment of  calm  retrospection,  when  we  go  over, 
point  by  point,  the  horror  to  meet  which 
every  nerve  was  braced  at  the  time.  80  I 
think  that  my  face  was  untroubled  as  I 
looked  full  into  his  eyes,  and  my  voice  un- 
shaken as,  ignoring  his  last  words,  I  said, 
quietly, 

''It  is  very  late,  Rolf,  and  you  must  be 
tired  after  your  long  walk  through  the  snow. 
Would  you  not  like  to  go  to  your  room  f 

I  knew  that  every  thing  depended  upon 
my  own  coolness,  for  the  dock  pointed  to 
half  past  twelve,  and  the  servants  must 
have  gone  to  bed  long  ago.  It  would  be 
utterly  hopeless  to  attempt  to  rouse  them, 
and  even  if  I  could  do  it,  of  what  use  would 
they  bet  Yandeleur  looked  at  me  for  a 
moment,  then  the  gleam  of  madness  died 
snddenly  out  of  his  eyes,  and  he  broke  into 
a  laugh  of  pure  amusement. 

''You  are  a  cool  hand,  little  lady,''  he  said. 
"  One  might  think  that  you  had  been  deal- 
ing with  crazy  people  all  your  life.  Go  you 
to  bed  if  you  are  tired ;  for  me,  I  never  sleep. 
This  bright  fire  and  these  books  will  keep 
me  company." 

I  hesitated.  How  dared  I  leave  him  there? 
But  with  that  curion^  prescience  of  the 
insane  he  read  my  thoughts,  and  laughed 
again. 

"Don't  be  alarmed;  I  shall  not  set  the 
house  on  fire,  or  do  any  deeds  of  darkness. 
I  shall  only  stalk  like  an  unhappy  ghost, 
and  perchance  hold  commune  with  the  Giant 
of  Temi>ests  in  his  own  fastness." 

I  left  him,  controlling  myself  so  far  as  to 
walk  with  a  steady  step  through  the  halls 
until  I  had  reached  my  own  room,  and  lock- 
ed  and  bolted  the  door  behind  me.  You  can 
fancy  how  much  sleep  visited  my  eyes  that 
night,  as  I  strained  my  ears  for  the  sound 
of  Vandeleur's  footsteps  wandering  up  and 
down  the  halls  and  piaszas,  of  his  deep  voice 
chanting  forth  its  defiance  to  the  shrieking 
winds.  All  night  he  ramped  and  raved 
about  the  house;  but  when  the  morning 
broke,  clear  and  cold,  the  events  of  the  night 
before  seemed  a  fantastic  dream,  for  Yande- 
leur WBA  again  the  urbane,  brilliant,  and 
courtly  man,  such  as,  except  for  one  brief 
moment,  I  had  ever  known  him. 


Edward  came  home  early  that  afleinoon, 
and  I  flew  down  to  meet  him  on  his  «ii- 
trance. 

"Edward!"  I  cried,  dragging  him  into  m 
little  side  room,  "  Rolf  Yandeleur  is  here, 
and  he  is  as  crasy  as  a  loon.  He  frightened 
me  nearly  to  death  last  night.  Promise  me 
that  you  will  get  rid  of  him  at  once ;  take 
him  back  to  town  with  you,  or  any  thing, 
for  I  could  not  endure  another  such  night." 

Edward,  the  most  amiable  but  also  the 
most  incredulous  of  men,  broke  into  a  laugh. 

"Crazy!  Rolf  Yandeleur  crazy t  My 
dear  Esther,  you  must  be  crazy  youraelf  to 
think  sol  Why,  I  met  him  in  town  and 
sent  him  up  here  myself— did  he  not  tell 
you  t  I  had  no  idea  that  he  would  come  in 
that  fearful  storm;  but  you  ought  to  be 
grateful  and  flattered  that  he  did,  instead 
of  slandering  him  in  this  way." 

"  But,  Edward  I"  and  then  I  poured  out 
the  story  of  the  night  before,  but  Edward 
only  laughed  the  more. 

"  My  dear  child,  he  was  chaffing  you.  He 
is  as  eccentric  as  be  is  brilliant,  I  grant  you 
that ;  and  he  wanted  to  see  how  much  you 
would  swallow.  Crazy  t  Stulf  and  non- 
sense I    I  would  believe  you  crazy  first." 

"  I  shall  be,  if  he  stays  h«i«  much  longer," 
was  all  I  said,  for  I  knew  well  that  when 
Edward  once  took  an  idea  into  his  head,  only 
time  and  experience  could  dislodge  it. 

It  was  utterly  impossible  that  Yandeleur 
could  have  overheard  our  conversation,  for 
we  had  spoken  in  the  lowest  tones,  and  with 
two  closed  doors  and  a  long  hall  between  us 
and  him,  yet  the  first  words  he  said  to  me, 
when  Edward  left  us  alone  for  a  moment, 
were: 

"  No  use,  was  it,  little  lady  9  Edwafd 
wouldn't  believe  you  when  you  said  I  was 
crazy.  I  know  it,  and  so  do  you ;  but  Ed- 
ward doesn't,  and  I  don't  intend  he  shall." 

I  could  hardly  blame  Edward  for  his  scoff- 
ing incredulity  as  I  watched  Yandeleur.  I 
even  almost  doubted  my  own  memory.  Not 
a  word,  not  a  look,  to  recall  the  scene  of  ^e 
night  before — nothing  but  Imllianoe,  court- 
esy, and  polish. 

"  I  called-  on  your  clergyman  this  after- 
noon," he  said  at  length.  "A  most  excel- 
lent man,  I  have  no  doubt — sterling  wortii 
set  in  a  clumsy  frame.  He  asked  me  to 
preach  for  him  on  Sunday;  and,  do  you 
know,  I  feel  strongly  inclined  to  try  wheth- 
er I  have  fbrgotten  mine  ancient  craft — ^if 
only  it  will  not  be  too  great  a  tax  upon  yon 
to  keep  me  so  long ;"  and  he  turned  to  me 
with  a  smile  under  whose  bland  courtesy  I, 
and  I  alone,  could  detect  the  subtle  and 
malicious  meaning. 

Sunday — and  this  was  Friday!  Not  a 
word  said  I ;  but  Edward  heaped  upon  him 
assurances  of  welcome  sufficient  to  set  the 
most  timid  and  self-distrustful  guest  at  ease, 
adding. 
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"  I  shall  be  doably  glad  to  leave  yon  here, 
as  I  find  that  I  must  be  away  over  Snndayy 
aud  I  never  like  to  leave  Esther  alone  in 
this  desolate  place  for  so  long." 

Was  ever  each  fatuity!  I  oonld  have 
shrieked  alond  in  my  dismay.  ''Men  are 
all  alike !"  I  groaned,  inwardly ;  and  then  I 
thought  of  Harry  Clayton. 

Who  was  Harry  Clayton  f  I  ean  not  de- 
scribe him;  I  conld  as  well  describe  my  own 
sonl ;  and  after  I  have  said  that,  yon  can 
guess  what  ho  was  to  me.  I  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  strictest  code  of  propriety,  and 
nothing  short  of  sueh  an  overpowering  emer- 
gency would  have  induced  me  to  send  Sam 
to  SJongha  with  a  telegraphic  dispatch : 

"OometiMnorrowaodspCDdBiiiiday.  Letnothtng 
imroDL   Most  ImporUnt" 

Ten  words  only — for  we  had  no  money  to 
waste — ^but  I  knew  it  would  bring  him.  And 
it  did,  though  not  untU*£dward  had  left 
The  moment  his  eye  fell  upon  Yandeleur,  I 
saw  him  start  uid  change  color;  then  he 
began  to  laugh;  then  stopped  short,  and 
asked,  abruptly, 

^  Who  on  earth  is  that  man,  and  what  is 
he  doing  here  f 

Yandeleur,  not  in  the  least  discomposed, 
came  forward,  saying, 

*'  I  think  we  have  met  before  under  rather 
different  circumstances.  You  might  as  well 
tell  Miss  Esther  about  it ;  there  are  no  se- 
crete among  us  three;"  and  so  saying,  he 
left  the  room. 

I  suppose  I  need  not  tell  you  quite  all 
that  passed  between  Hairy  and  me ;  but  his 
story  was  as  follows : 

"  Last  Wednesday  I  was  returning  home 
from  a  business  trip,  and  stopped  for  the 
night  at  a  country  tavern  in  New  Jersey. 
The  house,  ftyr  some  reason,  was  very  fiill, 
and  they  told  me  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  me  to  share  my  room  with  another  gen- 
tleman. I  had  been  traveling  for  three  days 
and  two  nights,  and  was  too  thoroughly  tired 
out  to  mind  trifles;  so  I  tumbled  into  bed, 
and  was  o£f  in  an  instant.  Somewhere  about 
midnight  I  was  awakened  by  a  violent  shak- 
ing, and  opened  my  eyes  to  find  this  mmi 
standing  over  me  with  a  razor  in  his  hand, 
and  insisting  upon  knowing  whether  I  had 
said  my  prayers  before  I  went  to  bed.  I 
am  afraid — ^Esther,  don't  be  angry — but  I 
am  afraid  I  swore  a  little.  He  rebuked  me 
in  the  most  scathing  manner  for  my  profan- 
ity, and  having  finally  extorted  from  me  the 
confession  that  I  certainly  had  not  said  my 
prayers,  insisted  upon  my  getting  op  imme- 
diately and  doing  so,  adding, '  What  I  you,  a 
man  in  fbll  possession  of  your  senses,  can  go 
to  bed  without  prayer,  when  /,  a  cra^  man, 
never  think  of  lying  down  without  com- 
mending myself  to  the  protection  of  Al* 
mighty  Ood!' 

''  It  was  horribly  cold,  Esther  dear,  and  I 
was  fearfrilly  sleepy,  and  not  at  all  in  a 


fmae  of  mind  for  praying ;  but  a  razor  is 
a  very  potent  argument,  especially  in  the 
hands  of  a  madman,  and  the  end  of  it  was 
that  I  was  obliged  to  get  up,  and  kneeling 
on  the  bare  fioor,  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer 
after  him.  He  then  allowed  me  to  go  back 
to  bed,  after  a  little  exhortation.  I  was  too 
tired  to  be  kept  awake  long  by  the  episode, 
and  when  I  woke  up  in  the  morning  ho  was 
gone." 

I  could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  go  to 
church  the  next  day,  but  sent  Harry  to 
watch  and  report  on  Yandeleur's  proceed- 
ings. Convinced  as  I  was  that  he  would 
conduct  himself  in  some  dreadfhl  manner, 
the  result  almost  exceeded  my  expectations. 
The  hour  of  service  came  and  passed,  and 
Yandeleur  had  not  made  his  appearance  in 
the  churchl  At  length  good  Mr.  Steele  rose, 
and  explaining  that  the  brother  who  was  to 
officiate  that  morning  had  not  yet  arrived, 
but  would  undoubtedly  do  so  in  time  to 
preach,  began  the  service.  Linger  over  it 
as  he  might,  however,  Yandeleur  did  not 
come,  and  finally,  in  despair,  he  was  obliged 
to  give  out  his  text  and  begin  the  sermon 
hi^selfl  The  text  which  he  selected  was, 
**  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,"  and  singular- 
ly appropriate  he  found  it  before  many  min- 
utes had  passed.  For  Yandeleur,  entering 
the  church  while  Mr.  Steele  was  in  full  flow, 
walked  in  the  calmest  and  most  deliberate 
manner  up  the  middle  aisle,  ascended  the 
pulpit  steps,  and  took  his  seat  upon  the  sofs 
just  behind  the  preacher's  back.  Suddenly 
Mr.  Steele  faltereid  in  his  words,  stammered, 
turned  pale,  wiped  his  forehead  convulsive- 
ly, madfr  a  desperate  effort  to  recover  him- 
self^ but  finally  sank  down  speechless  upon 
the  sofa.  Whereupon  Yandeleur  rose  and, 
advancing,  apologized  for  **  the  sudden  in- 
disposition  of  our  beloved  brother,"  took  up 
his  text,  and  finished  the  sermon  in  a  strain 
of  fervid  and  fiery  eloquence  to  which  those 
old  walls  had  never  rung  before. 

I  might  as  well  insert  here  Mr.  Steele's 
subsequent  explanation  of  his  "  sudden  in- 
disposition." When  he  saw  Yandeleur  en- 
ter the  church  door,  he  was  slightly  discom- 
posed, but  concluded  that,  having  begun, 
he  could  do  nothing  but  continue.  He  was 
a  little  surprised  at  Yandeleur's  bad  taste 
in  entering  the  pulpit  under  the  circum- 
stances, but  that  surprise  frMled  into  noth- 
ingness as  he  became  aware  of  a  voice  be- 
hind him  hissing  into  his  ear  a  string  of  the 
most  horrible  imprecations-— oaths  with  the 
reek  of  the  pit  in  every  syllable,  blasphe- 
mies the  most  fearfol  that  it  ever  entered 
the  mind  of  man  or  devil  to  conceive.  Im- 
possible to  believe  that  they  proceeded  from 
the  brilliant  and  polished  clergjrman  behind 
him !  Bather  had  Satan  in  person  accepted 
his  challenge,  and  taken  him  at  his  word. 
Be  that  as  it  might,  no  mortal  man  could 
continue  to  pour  out  the  wor^-Qf  life  to  the 
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moltitnde  under  such  oironmataDoes,  snd, 
with  hiB  head  swimming  and  his  mind  one 
dace  of  horror  and  affiight,  he  sat  down. 

The  next  scene  was  even  more  dreadfol. 
It  was  Communion  Sunday,  and  the  faithful 
little  circle  gathered  about  the  altar  to  par- 
take of  the  consecrated  elemente.  I  must 
hasten  over  this  scene,  for  I  can  not  dwell 
upon  it  without  feeling  as  if  I  myself  were 
guilty  of  the  horrible  profanity.  For  in  dis- 
tributing the  bread,  Instead  of  a  minute 
morsel,  Vandeleur  placed  in  the  hand  of 
each  coDMnunioant  a  whole  slioe  (Harry  said 
half  a  loaf),  leaving  them  to  deal  with  it  as 
best  they  might.  What  the  result  was  Har- 
ry could  not  tell  me,  for  he  was  obliged  to 
msh  from  the  church  at  this  Juncture,  un- 
able to  endure  any  more. 

"  Happen  what  may,  that  man  shall  leave 
the  house  to-morrow  morning,^'  said  Har- 
ry. But  his  declaration  was  unnecessary ; 
for  that  night,  as  we  were  keeping  our  sep- 
arate vigils — ^Vandeleur  roaming  from  room 
to  room,  as  was  his  custom,  I  sitting  in  the 
darkness  of  my  own  chamber,  straining  my 
ears  to  catch  the  faintest  sound — a  noise 
of  feet  was  heard  upon  the  piazza,  and  I 
stole  out  into  the  hall.  I  heard  the  low- 
toned  colloquy  between  Harry,  whom  the 
noise  had  also  roused,  and  the  men  outside. 
I  heard  the  door  softly  opened,  and  then  a 
msh  and  a  scnfl9e,  shouts  and  imprecations, 
cries  of  rage  and  defiance,  and  then  a  heavy 
fall.  An  instant  after,  the  voice  of  Vande- 
leur declaimed : 

" '  The  play  is  played  out  P  « Put  out  the 
light,  and  then — ^put  out  the  light !'  The 
game  is  up,  gentlemen ;  le  jeu  est  fait.  Vive 
la  bagatelle !  '  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour 
grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on 
edge.'     '  Lord,  who  hath  sinned,  this  man  or 


his  parents,  that  he  was  bom'  wuid  t  A  mad 
life,  my  masters,  a  mad  life  I  They  talk  of 
'the  misery  of  madness.'  'Oh,  foola  and 
blind!'  Why,  it  is  only  the  madman  who 
knows  what  happiness  means.  It  is  blias!  it 
is  ecstasy  I  Harry  Clayton,  you  may  seek  yoor 
happiness  in  love,  in  ambition,  in  pleaaure, 
but,  mark  my  words,  you  will  never  know 
its  real  meaning  until  you  are  mad — stark, 
staring  mad — madder  than  the  maddest  hat- 
ter that  ever  chased  the  mad  March  hare! 
A  mad  life,  my  masters,  but  a  meny  one  P 

Thus  Vandeleur  raved,  lying  on  his  back, 
pinioned  by  the  strait-jacket  which  the  fren- 
zy into  which  he  had  been  cast  by  his  oi^ 
tnre  had  rendered  necessary.  Now  he  broke 
into  a  flood  of  wild  imprecations ;  now  be 
burst  into  a  strain  of  the  most  exalted  and 
fervent  piety.  Quotations  from  Shakapeaxe, 
the  Bible,  Milton,  Virgil,  Dante,  Bacon,  Mon- 
taigne, rolled  fnka  his  lips  in  a  turgid  and 
disconnected  flood,  until,  in  the  gray  dawn 
of  the  morning,  he  was  taken  fit>m  our  door 
on  his  way  to  the  asylum  from  which  he  had 
adroitly  made  his  escape  two  weeks  belbce. 

I  think  that  Edward  has  had  more  respect 
for  my  opinion  ever  since  he  leamed  the 
true  secret  of  Vandeleur's  vagaries,  and 
found  that*  his  madness  was  not  entirely  a 
flgment  of  my  brain.  I  have  had  an  ea^y 
life  since  then,  for  whenever  Edward  be- 
comes audacious,  the  simple  mention  of  Van* 
deleur's  name  is  sufficient  to  quell  him  oom- 
pletely. 

My  poor  Louise  I  I  can  not  dwell  upon 
the  thought  of  her  iaoe  as  I  saw  it  a  month 
ago,  its  beauty  all  drowned  out  in  the  flood 
of  woe  which  has  gone  over  her  young  head, 
and  left  its  terrible  traces  in  the  look  of 
stony  despair  which  in  this  life  will  never 
leave  it.  , 


a  A  R  T  H  :♦ 

ft  Xobcl. 
Bt   JULIAN    HAWTHORNE. 


CHAPTER  XV.— (C«m«iMi«i.) 

REVERBERATIONS. 

GARTH  looked  anxiously  at  Mr.  Urm- 
son's  pale,  composed  iace.  Under  tke 
rigorous  oppression  of  a  heavy  £aar,  his 
late  half-delirious  mood  had  been  suddenly 
crushed  down,  as  fire  is  smothered  by  ashes. 
**  Is  any  thing  the  matter,  father  f "  he  asked, 
in  a  low  tone. 

'^So  I  began  to  think,"  replied  Mr.  Urm- 
son.  "  Come  in  out  of  this  cold  entry."  He 
led  the  way  into  the  study,  and  set  the  lamp 
on  the  table.     "  How's  this  t"  he  continued, 


*  Entered  nccordfns  to  Act  of  Congress,  tn  the  year 
18T6,  by  Jin.iAif  HAWTiiomrtit,  in  the  office  of  the  li- 
bimrian  of  CongreM,  at  Washington. 


standing  in  front  of  his  son.  ^  You've  been 
smoking  Nikomis's  tobacco,  you  villain,  and 
drinking  her  whiskey  too,  I  believe  P 

Garth  could  not  repress  a  smile  of  relief 
at  hearing  himself  callea  villain — a  term  of 
endearment  which  recalled  the  boyish  days 
when  he  was  always  eitiier  villain,  troglo- 
dyte, ragamuffin,  sockdolloger,  Hottentot,  or 
whatever  else  his  father's  gift  for  bestowing 
grotesque  epithets  could  devise,  and  which 
likewise  seemed  to  intimate  that  his  fears 
had  been  premature,  since  a  man  sick  unto 
death  would  not  be  apt  to  indulge  in  play- 
ful banter.  The  two  sat  down,  Mr.  Urmson 
in  the  rough-hewn  but  indestructible  old 
black  oak  chair,  upholstered  in  figured  green 
velvet,  which  was  said  to  be  a  good  deal 
older  than  Urmhnrst  itselfOarth  in  the 
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lyroad  window-sill  on  the  other  aide  of  the 
table. 

The  study  was  large,  Aimisbed  with  mass- 
ive  and  antique  simplicity;  the  floor  was 
brown  and  bare  save  for  a  few  mgs;  the 
walls  above  the  dark  wainscot  were  pio- 
tureless  and  nnomamented.  At  one  end  of 
the  room  was  a  deep  alcove  fitted  np  with 
book-shelyes,  and  containing  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Urmson's  practical  library — a  somewhat 
remarkably  small  one  for  a  literary  man. 
The  writing-table  was  the  most  modem 
piece  of  famitore  in  the  stndy,  large,  con- 
venient, and  kept  in  good  order.  The  fire- 
place, althongh  smaller  than  those  on  the 
lower  floor  of  the  honse,  was  yet  of  ample 
extent ;  and  a  log  of  wood  still  glowed  and 
flickered,  lying  athwart  the  brass-headed 
fire-dogs.  A  serrae,  ascetic,  yet  mellow  and 
pleasant  atmosphere  pervaded  the  place, 
and  Mr.  Uimson  himself,  in  his  l<mg  sober- 
colored  writing-gown,  looked  like  an  en- 
lightened and.  hnmanised  acolyte.  Since 
his  wife's  death  he  had  become  more  and 
m<Nre  sednded  in  his  habits,  not  as  if  repel- 
ling the  world,  for  the  essential  kindliness 
which  underlay  his  superficial  manner  of 
demure  satire  was  never  obscured,  but  as 
failing  by  mild  degrees  to  find  a  certain  sort 
of  mystio  sunshine  there  familiar  to  his 
youth. 

Garth,  being  seated,  and  his  immediate 
anxiety  appeased,  allowed  an  odd  humor  of 
dullness  to  possess  him.  He  leaned  his  el- 
bow on  his  knee,  and  his  chin  on  his  hand, 
mud  stolidly  beheld  the  still-running  sands 
of  the  old  hour-glass  which  stood  beside  his 
lather's  desk,  its  crystal  sides  uncracked  by 
more  than  ninety  years  of  use,  though  one 
of  the  four  ebony  columns  of  its  frame  had 
given  way  beneath  the  weight  of  the  count- 
less hours  that  it  had  stood  to  see.  Mr. 
Urmson,  quietly  but  keenly  observing  him, 
and  mentally  connecting  his  flushed  and  di- 
sheveled aspect  with  his  stupid  bearing  and 
with  the  spiiitnouB  flavor  of  his  breath, 
could  hardly  forbear  suspecting  the  young 
man  of  inebriety.  The  suspicion,  moreover, 
touched  the  fine  comers  of  Mr.  Urmson's 
month  with  a  subdued  humorous  smile,  not 
that  he  looked  npon  drunkenness  in  the  ab- 
stract as  an  object  of  amusement,  but  that 
the  idea  ot  such  a  man  as  Garth  stumbling 
upon  a  vice  so  peculiarly  unsuitable  to  him 
and  so  utterly  incongruous  with  his  normal 
prejudices  and  intentions  had  something 
pathetically  ludicrous  about  it.  Almost  im- 
mediately, however,  the  smile  passed  away, 
for  Mr.  Urmson's  smiles  of  late  years,  though 
they  came  nearly  as  readily  as  of  yore,  and 
were  no  less  pleasant  than  ever,  were  yet 
much  shorter-lived  than  formerly,  the  sun- 
shine that  called  them  into  existence  seem- 
ing inadequate  to  their  long  preservation. 
We  can  remember  when  they  used  to  play 
thoughtfully  about  his  clear  face,  subsiding 


and  silently  brightening  again  for  minutes, 
but  now  they  appeared  to  share  the  infirm- 
ity attendant  npon  nearly  seventy  not  alto- 
gether unshadowed  years.  Some  old  men 
smile  chronically,  with  the  vacant,  sly  hap- 
piness of  idle  senility ;  others  suffer  their 
features  to  stifien  into  wrinkled  and  hoary 
harshness.  Cuthbert  Urmson's  spirit  was 
too  wholesome  and  too  strong  for  either  fee- 
ble alternative,  but  perhaps  it  had  grown  a 
trifle  weary  of  its  life-long  burden  of  earth, 
and  impatient  of  the  labor  of  urging  a  clod- 
dish, incomplete  response  to  the  transcend- 
ent inner  movements. 

After  red  sand  enough  to  fill  a  thimble 
had  flowed  from  the  upper  into  the  lower 
bulb  of  the  primitive  time-piece  which  Mr. 
Urmson  preferred  to  any  modem  innova- 
tions, he  said,  tapping  his  chin  with  his  fore- 
finger, and  moving  his  foot  forth  and  then 
back  beneath  the  table,  **  You  seem  to  be 
ripe  for  bed,  old  gentleman ;  we  can  talk  to- 
morrow ;  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether 
you'd  found  your  letter." 

Garth  paased  his  hand  across  his  forehead, 
as  if  brushing  away  troublesome  cobwebs, 
and  paused,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of 
gathering  his  wits  together  before  replying. 
**  I  should  have  come  up  at  once  if  I'd  known 
you  were  awake,"  he  said.  ''The  letter  is 
lost ;  it  was  from  Jack  Selwyn." 

''  So  I  thought,  from  the  envelope." 

''The  amount  of  it  is,"  ecmtinued  Garth, 
rousing  himself  with  another  effort,  "  that 
Jack  has  found  out  something  about  the 
Tenterden  money." 

"Has  he  got  it  back  r 

"  What  f— Oh,  he  knows  who  robbed 
them." 

"Does  he  say  who  is  the  robber t"  de- 
mlanded  Mr.  Urmson,  in  a  tone  low  but  ring- 
ing, and  with  a  sudden  gleam  in  his  eyes. 

"No;  but  he  knows,  and  says  none  but 
you  and  me  must  know  he  known.  He  will 
be  here  in  a  few  weeks.  Some  mystery  or 
other.  That  is  why  I  wanted  to  find  the 
veil.  If  any  one  else  were  to—  What  did 
I  sayf  I  mean  the  letter.  But  it  must 
have  got  dissolved  at  the  dam." 

"You  have  a  smirch  on  your  forehead, 
Garth,"  observed  Mr.  Urmson,  abruptly. 
"  You'll  find  cold  water  and  a  sponge  on  the 
wash-stand^ip  in  T'  The  son,  with  an  ab- 
sent, mechanical  air,  obeyed ;  and  soon  re- 
tnmed  to  the  window-sill  with  his  thick 
hair  wet  to  blackness  and  clinging  to  bis 
bead  in  close  curls,  and  his  senses,  as  his  fa- 
ther hoped,  somewhat  Areshened.  "  I  sup- 
pose," resumed  the  latter,  "  Selwyn  didu^t 
mean  to  exclude  your  uncle  from  the  t/- 
himinmtL  Have  you  spoken  about  it  to 
himf 

Garth  shook  his  head.  "There's  some- 
thing wrong  between  Jack  and  my  uncle. 
Jack  was  dUsrespectfnl,  probably.  No,  he 
said  no  one  was  to  be  told.  X  might  have 
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told  Miss  Golightley^  though,  bat  that— it 
tunis  oat  to  be  of  no  consequence.  8he 
won't  need  the  money  when  she  gets  it." 

Mr.  Urmson  arched  his  eyebrows  inquir- 
ingly. 

^  She  is  to  marry  my  uncle/'  explained 
Garth,  grimly. 

His  father  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
held  his  chin  musingly  between  his  fore- 
fiuger  and  thumb.  ''They  are  engaged, 
then/'  he  murmured;  and  added,  uSter  a 
pause,  with  an  arch  lifting  of  the  brows, 
"  Why,  I  don't  see  how  Golightley  could  hare 
done  better.  What  is  your  objection  t  Shall 
no  one  marry  except  yon  f 

''  It's  a  shame,"  said  Garth,  who  bow  seem- 
ed really  to  be  getting  the  better  of  his  pre- 
occupation. ''  But  she  did  it  for  Mrs.  Ten- 
terden's  sake." 

"  Oh,  then  yon  imagine  her  to  be  not  in 
love  t  Why,  your  uncle  seems  to  me  a  very 
fascinating  as  well  as  clever  fellow:  and 
highly  educated  young  ladies  like  Miss  Eli- 
nor are  apt  to  admire  men  a  good  deal  old- 
er than  themselves.  I  suppose,  at  any  rate, 
there's  no  doubt  about  his  being  in  love 
with  hert" 

"Any  body  might  love  her." 

"  To  tell  the  truth,  this  surprises  me  a  lit- 
tle ;  it  had  got  into  my  head  that  if  he  were 
smitten  by  one  person  more  than  another, 
it  was  by  Madge.  And,  Garth,  if  yon  are 
seriously  opposed  to  this  match,  I  am  still 
inclined  to  think  that  you  might  stave  it 
off  by  presenting  him  with  Madge  as  a  sub- 
stitute." 

Garth  remained  sullenly  silent  to  this 
suggestion ;  but  his  father,  seemingly  deter- 
mined to  prick  him  through  his  armor,  con- 
tinued on  in  the  same  vein : 

**  To  be  sure,  there  are  difficulties  in  the 
way ;  in  some  respects  it  seems  like  a  game 
at  cross-purposes.  Miss  Elinor,  by  your  no- 
tion, marries  to  enrich  Mrs.  Tenterden ;  and 
Golightley,  as  he  tells  me,  owes  his  whole 
fortune  to  some  lucky  help  that  Mr.  Ten- 
terden gave  him  at  a  critical  moment.  So 
he  may  be  marrying  fix>m  a  sense  of  duty  or 
gratitude  too.  Beally,  it  looks  as  if  they 
ought  to  be  spoken  to.  There's  no  telling 
what  troublesome  and  absurd  embarrass- 
ments an  overgrown  sense  of  duty  may  lead 
people  into." 

"  H'm !"  growled  Garth,  moving  his  head 
assentingly. 

**  But  then,"  proceeded  Mr.  Urmson, "  even 
anp  jio^i  11^  t  h  jti  sense  of  duty  d(yu&  liway  ^  itii » 
theTG  Tviimin  further  diflicullLe«.  Mjid^e 
berealf  might  o^iject  to  being  transfcired  j 
or  if  abe  cooM  Im  jjcrBttaded^  the  objoetion 
might  posNtbly  come  Crom  yoti.  It 'a  a  pity 
you  cau't  gird  on  sword  and  Hhleld  and  set- 
tle the  matter,  its  your  fore  fat  hfirs  would 
have  dotie^  by  hacking  aud  thruatitig.  But 
in  this  age  I  fear  there's  uq  hope  of  that 
kind  of  rescue/' 


**  I  have  no  hopes,"  was  Garth's  moody  re- 
Joinder. 

*^  Besides,"  added  his  father,  following  out 
his  train  of  thought  without  heed  of  the  in- 
terruption, "if  it  were  morally  right  to  out 
off  yonr  uncle's  head  or  run  him  through 
the  midriff,  it  would  still  be  a  rash  and  im- 
politic act.  He  hasn't  yet  paid  you  for  your 
picture,  has  he  t  and  your  very  marriage 
seems  to  depend  on  his  doing  that." 

''Father,  I  have  had  a  dream,  and  a 
strange  talk  with  Nikomis,  and  my  head 
feels  queerly.  I'm  in  a  bad  humor,  and  I 
can't  pretend  otherwise.  If  Uncle  Golight- 
ley pays  me  for  my  picture,  I  shall  never 
paint  again." 

<<  Why  notr  asked  Mr.  Urmson,  with  a 
quiet  look. 

''Madge  doesn't  care  for  painting,"  said 
the  other,  reddening. 

"  What  shall  you  do  instead  f" 

"  I  don't  know.    Be  a  flEurmer." 

"Does  Madge  dislike  painting  so  moch 
as  to  like  poverty  better  t  If  yon  go  on  as 
you  have  begun,  painting  would  make  you 
indefinitely  richer  than  the  luckiest  film- 
ing.   Does  she  fully  understand  that  f" 

"  It's  haid  to  tell  what  she  reaUy  wants. 
I  ought  to  be  Julius  Ciesar  and  Croraus  made 
into  one.  But  farming  is  my  only  alterna- 
tive." 

Mr.  Urmson  leaned  hts  thin  cheek  on  his 
hand,  and  appeared  to  meditate.  "  I  donH 
understand,  from  what  you  say,  whether 
you  give  up  art  and  culture  for  digging  and 
planting  to  please  yourself  or  her.  If  it's  a 
whim  of  hers,  which  you  know  to  be  unwise, 
might  it  not  be  advisable  to  say  no  to  it  f 

"  It  is  my  whim,"  said  Gkuth,  with  some- 
thing of  a  savage  effort,  raising  his  face. 
"I  thought  you  would  have  seen  through 
it,  father." 

"  When  you  "^ere  a  boy,  I  remember  you 
used  to  be  afraid  of  painting,  or  ashamed 
of  it." 

"  Well,  painting  is  ashamed  of  me  now,* 
interrupted  the  young  man,  availing  him- 
self of  the  opening  for  epigram.  Mr.  Urm- 
son looked  up. 

"  Oh  I  But  let  us  see,  old  gentlenUm.  If 
you  have  compromised  with  your  conscieDoe 
for  the  sake  of  getting  maxried  a  little  soon- 
er, but  intend  by  way  of  penance  to  give  up 
what  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  your  best 
means  of  livelihood,  don't  you  write  your- 
self down  even  more  an  ass  than  a  sinner  f 
Would  not  Mfidge  rath  or  wait  thiiu  marry 
a  poor  Btay-at-bome  fanner  T  You'll  make 
a  v«ry  poor  farmer.  I  should  thinks  by  a 
little  waiting,  yuu  migbl  in  this  case  eat 
your  eake  and  have  it  too/' 

''  But  that  is  not  nU—"  bvg&n  Gartb^  wxd 
broke  off  feverishly. 

*^  Is  it  on  your  own  aecount  that  yim  *m 
in  haAte  f " 

Garth  got  to  hfa  fise%  mdm^rod^  diilr  md 
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glim  with  suppressed  excitement,  beside  the 
table.  ^'Tes/'  he  said.  **Vm  not  safe  till 
she's  my  wife.  I  must  be  chained  down  and 
locked  in.'' 

"  When  you  were  a  boy —  Here,  do  you 
remember  this  f '  asked  Mr.  Urmson,  open- 
ing a  drawer  of  the  table  and  taking  there- 
from an  ancient  birchen  rod,  which  he 
switched  through  the  air  once  or  twice,  and 
then  handed  to  his  8on«  "  When  you  were 
a  boy,  you  once  volunteered  to  chain  down 
and  lock  in  yourself.  Now,  it  seems,  you 
need  a  wife  to  do  it  for  you." 

Garth  took  the  rdd  and  examined  it,  as 
though  it  were  some  great  natural  curios- 
ity, turning  it  oyer  and  about,  and  slowly 
drawing  it  from  one  hand  to  the  other.  It 
recalled  to  him  the*past  years  of  childish 
passion  and  struggle  and  conquest,  which 
had  seemed  a  fair  promise  of  greater  con- 
quests afterward.  Tet  what  his  father  said 
was  true:  he  was  more  manly  then  than 
now.  But  on  the  other  hand,  a  whipping 
with  a  birch  rod  was  a  simple  and  palpable 
matter,  whereas  the  pourse  of  discipline  or 
castigation  to  be  observed  in  the  present 
case  was  far  from  being  so.  There  is  an 
incorrigible  distinction,  and  difference  both, 
betwixt  childhood  and  puberty.  It  some- 
times seems  as  if  a  human  being's  enemies 
multiplied  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  de- 
Yelopment  of  his  power  of  fighting  them. 
Oarth  laid  down  the  rod  and  looked  at  his 
father  gloomily. 

''  You  have  not  told  Madge  of  this  t  She 
might  not  relish  the  profession  of  Jailer. 
But  what  particular  enormity  are  you  in 
danger  of  committing  f " 

"  I  haven't  told  myself  what,"  returned 
Garth,  gruffly. 

"Why,  I  always  took  you  for  a  pretty 
honest  fellow.  I  had  relied  on  you  to  help 
me  out  with  the  peroration  of  my  history. 
But  if  you  really  mean  to  betray  your  art, 
and  to  marry  a  wife  under  false  pretenses, 
without  fairly  giving  yourself  a  reason — " 

"Father,  there  is  more  the  matter  than 
I  am  responsible  for.  Every  way  is  the 
wrong  way.  I  must  take  the  way  that 
wrongs  myself  rather  than  the  way  that 
wrongs  other  people.  There's  no  help ;  and 
I  can't  laugh  about  it." 

"  No ;  the  best  help  one  man  can  give  an- 
other is  the  opportunity  to  feel  and  use  the 
strength  that  God  puts  into  him.  I  have 
always  tried  to  do  that  much  for  you,  old 
gentleman.  But  methinks  that  must  be  a 
very  ugly  knot  which  has  no  loose  end  at 
alL  Now  we  have  always  behaved  to  one 
another  like  decent  Tankee  gentlemen,  who 
prefer  letting  their  hearts  be  guessed  to 
turning  them  inside  out  at  once.  However, 
once  in  a  great  while— not  oftener,  perhaps, 
than  once  in  a  lifetime— it  is  worth  while 
to  drop  our  points  for  a  moment,  and  be  a 
little  unceremonious.     Old  boy,  I  used  to 
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tell  your  mother — sometimes,  when  she  ask- 
ed me  very  hard — ^that  maybe  you  were  not 
altogether  a  bad  person.  And,  to  be  quite 
candid,  I  don't  like  to  see  you  brought  to 
your  wits'  end  (however  far  that  may  be) 
without  wishing  to  lend  you  as  many  as  I 
may  happen  to  have  to  help  you  along 
with." 

Garth's  face  changed  somewhat  for  the 
better  at  this  beginning,  and  his  father 
went  on : 

"  Well,  as  to  this  picture  business,  which 
seems  to  have  arisen  on  purpose  to  give  you 
trouble,  though  it  ma^y  not  turn  out  so  bad- 
ly— ^the  only  strictly  honorable  and  healthy 
course  seems  to  be  to  have  your  own  way 
with  it,  come  what  will.  And  the  first  con- 
sequence would  be  to  delay  your  marriage. 
I  don't  take  into  consideration  any  possi- 
ble Providential  interference,  because  that 
would  be  unpractical.  Your  marriage  would 
be  delayed,  your  uncle  no  doubt  disappoint- 
ed, and  Madge  hurt  and  perhaps  offended, 
the  more  because  she  knows  it  was  in  your 
power  to  fulfill  your  engagement,  and  would 
not  be  likely  to  appreciate  at  their  full  val- 
ue your  reasons  for  not  doing  so.  Still,  so 
far  as  that  goes,  and  in  spite  of  appear- 
ances, you  would  have  done  right  and  not 
wrong  both  to  yourself  and  others.  And 
you  would  have  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  paint  on.". 

"Yes,  father;  but  that  is  only  the  be- 
ginning." 

Mr.  Urmson  here  took  his  penknife  from 
the  tray  of  the  inkstand  and  began  to 
whittle,  in  defSault  of  a  better  subject,  the 
shaft  of  a  quill  pen.  He  had  a  way  (said 
to  be  a  trait  of  the  Urmson  race)  of  fixing 
his  eyes  steadfastly  upon  those  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  he  was  speaking.  Some  peo- 
ple Uked  this  sometimes ;  others  did  not ; 
but  few,  perhaps,  found  it  pleasant  at  all 
times.  And  Mr.  Urmson,  at  th^  present 
Juncture,  anticipated  having  to  touch  upoi^ 
delicate  matters,  and  provided  this  means 
of  keeping  his  eyes  averted,  and  thus  re- 
lieving, so  far  as  might  be,  the  listener's 
embarrassment. 

"If  I  were  some  fathers,"  said  he,  "I 
might  tell  you  that  .a  good  end  can  not  ex- 
cuse a  wrong  act ;  or  if  I  were  some  others, 
that  you  were  a  fool  to  risk  your  happiness 
for  a  shadow,  and  still  more  to  abandon 
your  profession  for  having  once  disgraced 
it;  and  I  might  say  all  this  as  though  it 
were  an  original  discovery  of  my  own.  But 
since  I  left  the  birch  rod  in  your  keeping 
when  you  were  a  boy,  I  sha'n't  take  the 
responsibility  of  this  sort  of  metaphysical 
birching  upon  my  shoulders  now.  But  as 
an  outsider,  who  may  as  such  have  his  fac- 
ulties of  perception  and  reflection  in  better 
working  order  than  yours  can  be,  Til  ask 
you  a  few  leading  questions.  You  needn't 
answer  them  to  me,  \^xit  you  mH  to  your- 
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self;  and  bo  I  may  help  yon  indirectly  to 
get  some  light  thrown  on  this  snarL  Yon 
were  in  Europe  a  long  time;  Madge  is  a 
beanty,  bnt  beanty  does  not  wear  so  well 
through  absence  as  some  other  qualities ;  it 
pays,  in  that  way,  for  being  so  powerful  at 
close  quarters;  and  perhaps  your  absence, 
in  spite  of  all  you  could  do,  taught  you  as 
much." 

Garth  gave  a  great  sigh ;  but  before  he 
could  say  any  thing,  Mr.  Urmson,  smoothly 
paring  off  a  long  white  strip  from  his  quill, 
continued : 

"  In  that  case,  I  venture  to  take  it  for 
granted  you  would  feel  the  more  bound  to 
keep  your  word  to  her ;  and  you  would  nat- 
urally, from  a  very  proper  feeling  of  self-re- 
proach, and  also,  perhaps,  from  a  prudent 
distrust  of  your  own  strength,  wish  to  keep 
it  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  so  it  would  be 
harder  to  forego  the  means  your  uncle  offers 
you:  and  wrong  would  look  uncommonly 
like  a  higher  sort  of  right." 

''  You  are  making  this  too  easy  for  me :  I 
ought  to  say  it  myself,"  interposed  the  cul- 
prit, with  heaving  and  uneven  utterance. 
But  Mr.  Urmson  shook  his  head  and  smiled. 

"  No ;  every  man  to  what  he  can  do  best. 
These  things  should  be  said,  because  once  a 
trouble  is  reduced  to  words,  it  is  reduced  to 
its  least  harmful  tonns  too;  and  I  say  them, 
beeauae  I  have  a  much  readier  gift  of  th« 
gab  than  you^  and  don't  vruh  to  ait  hero  till 
breakfast- time  seeing  yon  ntumbi^  where  I 
can  run.  As  to  making  it  easy  for  you, 
you'll  fiod  it  hard  eoodgh^  I  doubt,  to  satla- 
fy  your  tendereat  conscience  before  you  are 
quit  of  it.  I  can  see  nothing  oaay  about  it^ 
for  my  part.  Well,  now,  old  boy,  I  can  im- 
agine another  thing.  You  are  much  im- 
proved in  the  way  of  taste  and  Judgment 
and  cultivation  generally  by  yonr  experi- 
ence abroad ;  and  it  ie  fair  to  infer  that  you 
learned  how  to  appreciate  finer  degrees  of 
harmony  and  form  than  you  could  before 
you  went  away.  You  may  have  met  with 
an  tn carnation  of  this  loftier  ideal,  and  felt 
drawn  to  it  by  what  seemed  the  loftier  part 
of  your  nature^  although  in  opposition  to 
commonplace  morality.  ^  You  may  have 
thought  that  in  giving  it  up  you  would  be 
giving  up  alt  your  better  posBibiltties,  and 
folding  your  talents  in  a  napkin.  And  this 
would  bring  about  rather  a  cariant  compli- 
cation. That  ancient  friend  of  yours,  the 
old  Adam,  would  not  mlt^  the  opening  to 
observe  that  if  you  really  thought  yon  ought 
not  to  accept  that  thousand  pounds,  here 
was  aomething  to  console  you  for  refusing 
it.  You  would  remain  nnmatried  another 
year  or  so,  but  meanwhile  yon  would  be  en- 
titled to  more  freedom  of  thought  and  fan- 
cy than  if  you  were  a  husband;  and  in  a 
year  or  so  what  might  not  happen  f  In 
thlfi  €£itie,  yon  see,  old  Adam,  though  no 
doubt  arguing  for  bis  own  ends,  would  have 


the  very  truth  and  right  to  back  him  which 
were  your  own  best  weapons  against  him ; 
and  in  my  opinion  yon  would  be  in  a  very 
awkward  fix.  At  all  events  a  candid  ob- 
server can  not  help  admiring  the  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  old  Adam." 

"  I  seem  to  be  made  of  glass,"  muttered 
Garth,  leaning  back  against  the  window-sill, 
with  his  hands  in  his  coat  pockets,  and  gaz- 
ing awesomely  at  the  pale,  keen,  gentle,  ten- 
hearted  old  man. 

''You  might  have  given  me  credit  for 
seeing  through  something  less  transparent 
than  glass,"  rejoined  the  latter,  who  had 
now  whittled  away  all  the  feathery  half  of 
his  pen,  and  was  beginning  upon  the  quill 
proper.  ''However,  the  fact  is  that  you 
gave  me  the  key  to  my  discoveries  by  say- 
ing, a  few  minutes  ago,  that  every  way 
seemed  to  be  the  wrong  way.  But  I  teU 
you  again  that  I  don't  see  any  smooth  way 
out  of  this  scrape ;  you  have  got  to  catck  it 
heavily  one  way  or  another.  All  I  can  do 
is  to  put  your  alternatives  clearly  before 
yon.  I  have  got  you  now  so  that  yon  can 
neither  marry  without  dishonoring  your 
art,  nor  forbear  to  marry  without  seeming 
to  court  a  dishonorable  passion,  which,  nev- 
ertheless, seems  to  be  your  only  opening  to 
a  higher  life.  And  I  don't  see  any  present 
uae  in  going  farther,  old  gentlemau.  Only 
I  hope  it  may  comfort  you  a  little  to  re- 
member that  I  have  been  with  you,  at  any 
rate,  so  far." 

"  I  begin  to  know  you  at  last — to  know  I 
know  you,  rather."  The  young  man  stopp«»d 
and  hesitated  ;  at  la^t  he  said,  '*  There's  ono 
thing  Vd  like  to  tell  you — it  seems  a  para- 
dox, though  it^B  as  real  and  aa  dangerous — 
No,  ril  keep  that  oue  thing  to  myself,  Ev* 
ety  thing  else  yon  have  more  than  half 
beaten  for  me.     Fll  tackle  that  alone." 

"And  after  a  fellow  has  done  what  h« 
can,"  remarked  the  other,  "  Providence  ia 
not  a  bad  tbiug  as  a  background.  Mean- 
while we  must  go  to  bed." 

"I  remember  when  mother  died  yon  met 
me  before  I  knew  about  it«  and  talke<l 
quietly  and  cheerfully  for  half  an  hour  un- 
til the  others  came  in;  and  afterward  I 
thought  how  plucky  yon  had  been,  and  I 
waa  ashamed  to  give  in.  IVn  the  same  now. 
Most  men  are  brave  enough  if  they  are  sa 
for  themselves ;  but  you  think  only  of  help- 
ing other  people  to  be  brave." 

^Ir.  Urmson  stood  up  in  his  long  monastiQ 
gown  and  yaivned.  '*  Did  you  ^ud  NikcunJa 
good  company  T*'  he  asked. 

''She  said  some  strange?  things.  Is  she  m 
daughter  of  the  sachem,  father  f  and  doe« 
she  mean  to  do  us  good  or  evil  f  She  is  m 
witch,  I  know." 

"  Well,  I  have  found  her  a  very  Taluable 
acquaintance.     She  knows  things  I  wonld 
ht^  ghul  to  know«     r  shall  think  jttat  aft  . 
highly  of  her  whe^cr  u  Miad  or  ftiMmy* 
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The  wont  thing  I  ever  knew  her  to  do  was 
letting  you  share  her  whiskey  hottle.  Ton 
have  not  heen  quite  in  your  right  mind,  old 
gentleman." 

<<It  is  not  that,"  said  Qarth,  putting  his 
hand  to  his  head.  "  I  have  been  cold  and 
hot  and  topsy-turvy  ever  since  my  nap  in 
the  woods.    Maybe  Vm  in  for  a  fever." 

His  father  smiled  archly,  and  felt  the 
shaggy  young  man's  pulse  with  his  pale, 
sensitive  fingers.  **  Now  your  tongue,"  said 
he.  **  Well,  it's  proper  enough  that  your 
spiritual  struggles  should  have  their  pro- 
jection in  the  body— if  that  will  be  of  any 
comfort  to  you.  You  are  not  in  a  very  de- 
sirable condition,  certainly ;  and  if  you  have 
a  fever  at  all,  you  may  make  up  your  mind 
for  a  pretty  severe  one.  However,  you  shall 
have  nurses  enough,  and  homoBopathio  med- 
icines." 

**  Is  nothing  the  matter  with  you,  your- 
self?" demanded  Garth,  turning  about  and 
facing  his  father  at  the  door.  "  Every  body 
has  been  saying  lately  that  you  were  look- 
ing ill;  and  Nikomis  said — " 

"Whatt  her  opinion  is  always  worth 
hearing." 

''She  said  you  wouldn't  live  another 
year,"  said  Garth,  intending  to  speak  it 
lightly,  but  ending  up  with  ignominious  so- 
lemnity. 

Mr.  Urmson  laughed  in  his  quiet,  inward 
way.  ,  "  After  all,  I  see,  Nikomis  is  but  mor- 
tal, and  a  woman.  I  have  not  speculated 
as  to  the  day  of  my  departure,  but  I  hope 
to  live  as  long  as  is  good  for  me,  and  to  cUe 
to  some  good  purpose.  Good-night,  my  good 
old  reprobate !" 


MISS  HITTER'S  HUSBAND. 

IT  was  no  light  thing,  you  may  be  sure, 
when  Miss  Ritter  resolved  to  be  mar- 
ried. When  Miss  Ritter  ''made  up  her 
mind,"  the  process  was  not  apt  to  end  in 
that  windy  sort  of  mental  exercise  which 
some  women  go  through  twenty  times  a 
day,  dignifying  each  change  by  that  title. 

lliough  by  no  means  one  of  those  self- 
devoted  and  self-abnegating  souls  we  some- 
times hear  about,  Miss  Bitter's  resolutions 
had  cost  her  something  in  her  time,  and  she 
had  certain  set  notions  of  her  own  which 
many  people  thought  would  have  been  none 
the  worse  for  a  little  pruning,  if  the  knife 
had  been  applied  when  she  was  younger. 

Why,  bless  your  life,  there  she  had  lived 
year  after  year,  shut  up  with  that  crabbed 
and  rheumatic  old  step-mother  of  hers,  and 
letting  her  own  young  life  go  by  as  a  thing 
of  no  account,  while  she  answered  the  beck 
and  nod  of  a  wearisome  old  woman  who 
would  long  ago  have  been  in  a  better  world 
if  a  vinegarish  temper  hadn't  preserved  her 
in  this.  So  gossip  said,  and  whispered  that 
in  her  younger  days  Miss  Ritter  hadn't  led 


the  easiest  of  lives  with  the  old  beldame. 
Tear  after  year,  year  after  year,  this  old 
woman  clung  to  life,  holding  it,  as  she  did 
whatever  belonged  to  her,  in  a  tenacious 
grip.  Miss  Ritter  had  fallen  into  her 
hands  among  other  bequests  of  fate,  and 
she  clung  to  this  useful  and  conscientious 
step-daughter  with  a  tenacity  which  could 
not  be  named  affection.  Elizabeth  had 
grown  used  to  the  situation;  long  years 
ago  she  had  put  off  her  wedding  day  to 
please  this  querulous  and  exacting  invalid, 
whose  sick  days  bade  fair  to  outrun  the  sum 
of  ordinary  well  people's  lives.  The  lover 
had  grown  weaiy  of  waiting,*and  had  gone 
off*  and  married  another  woman.  She  was 
well  rid  of  him,  people  said ;  but  she  said 
nothing.  She  was  not  naturally  a  martyr, 
and  did  not,  by  any  means,  desire  to  enact 
that  rSle  for  the  gratification  of  on-lookers. 
Probably  she  had  her  thoughts  about  it. 
In  the  years  that  followed  she  had  abun- 
dant time  for  regret,  if  she  felt  any.  The 
old  step-dame  lived  yet,  feeble  and  acrid  as 
ever.  Miss  Ritter  was  no  longer  young. 
She  had  grown  positive,  and  a  little  abrupt, 
perhaps,  in  her  ways.  She  took  thrifty  care 
of  her  farm  and  garden,  was  stately  and 
self-possessed,  asking  no  one's  sympathy, 
and  owning  allegiance  to  the  old  mother 
as  dutifully  as  ever.  There  had  been  no 
change  in  her  life ;  the  arrangement  of  it 
and  the  system  of  it  were  as  orderly  as 
clock-work,  and  the  old  woman  went  on 
living  as  if  she  were  a  regular  part  of  the 
macMnery,  wound  up  every  morning  to  have 
her  cap  straightened,  her  coffee  brought, 
and  her  tongue  sharpened  to  scold  for  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

One  morning  Miss  Ritter  woke  up.  The 
duties  had  vanished ;  there  was  an  empty 
chair,  a  vacant  room  in  the  house,  and  no 
rasping  voice  demanded  irritably  her  imme- 
diate attention.  The  sod  had  been  planted 
over  that  rigorous  duty,  if  duty  it  were, 
the  fhneral  was  over,  and  Miss  Ritter's  life 
was  empty  of  a  purpose. 

"I  must  have  a  change,"  said  Miss  Ritter, 
looking  at  herself  in  the  glass.  "  I  shall  be 
an  old  woman  myself  if  I  wait  much  longer. 
Wait  f  Ah  t  there  I  caught  myself.  I  shall 
begin  to  fancy  I  was  only  writing  for  the 
old  woman's  death :  that  would  Just  be  no 
better  than  downright  murder.  Fve  been 
getting  morbid  all  these  years.  I'll  get  out 
of  this  for  a  little — take  a  trip  somewhere 
and  get  some  new  ideas  in  my  head." 

It  was  a  snnmier  morning,  blithe  and 
beautiftd,  with  odor  of  clover  blossoms  and 
wild  rose  scenting  the  air.  Miss  Ritter 
threw  up  her  sash  and  took  a  long  look  out 
at  the  spreading  fields.  The  grass  waved, 
the  com  fields  shook  their  long  leaves  in  the 
breeze,  birds  twittered  and  trilled  in  hedce 
and  tree,  and  beyond,  a  hazy  gleam  of  the 
river  showed  a  white  sail  here  and  there 
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turning  ont  to  the  early  sunlight.  Every 
thing  was  doing  something  or  going  some- 
where, even  the  clouds  were  drifting.  "  I 
must  have  a  change/'  said  Miss  Bitter. 
''Why,  here  Pve  be^n  talking  about  it  this 
ten  years,  till  the  taUc  itself  luis  grown  gray, 
and  the  change  hasn't  come  yet.  Well,  I*U 
make  the  change  this  time  myself.  I  might 
go  to— to  Florida,  or  to  Europe,  if  I  chose." 

But  here  there  was  a  pause— a  long  and 
thoughtful  one.  She  had  been  so  long  shut 
up  from  the  world,  ^  remote,  so  dainty,  so 
cleanly  apart  from  contact  with  the  com- 
mon herd,  how  was  she  likely  to  endure 
being  elbowed  and  thrust  aside  and  pushed 
to  and  fro  among  a  crowd  of  under-bred, 
thoughtless  people,  who  cared  no  more  for 
the  personality  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Bitter 
than  they  would  for  the  name  on  her 
baggage  f  This  subject  required  reflection. 
Baggage :  yes,  that  was  to  be  thought  o£ 
In  her  own  domain  Miss  Bitter  was  king, 
but  how  if  she  had  to  inquire  her  way,  to 
keep  on  the  look-out  against  imposition,  and 
to  shriek  after  the  porter  maldng  off  with 
her  luggage  to  the  wrong  hotel  f 

Should  she,  or  could  she,  get  some  one 
to  go  with  hert  That  might  do,  perhaps. 
A  presentable,  well-to-do  man  might  make 
thhigs  easier  for  her.  There  was  Farmer 
Brundage,  a  bustling  and  thrifty  personage, 
who  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  life ;  she  might 
ask  him,  if  he  was  not  too  busy  looking 
after  his  crops.  And  then  there  was  young 
Mr.  Pink,  the  village  apothecary,  as  neat 
and  dapper  as  need  be,  with  not  too  much 
on  his  mind.  Would  he  look  after  the  bag- 
gage f  Or  there  was  Parson  Crummey,  a 
well-bred  man,  who  had  no  objection  to 
taking  long  Journeys,  acting  as  delegate 
to  innumerable  conventions,  and  honorary 
member  of  uncounted  committees;  ^  would 
do  very  well,  if — ^if — aht  if  he  did  not  bore 
her  to  death  with  theological  disquisitions 
on  subjects  that  ought  long  since  to  have 
been  settled  by  schoolmen  who  had  given 
their  whole  time  to  such  things.  Miss 
Bitter  wanted  recreation,  not  information. 
She  shook  her  head  and  sighed  as  the  long 
list  of  eligible  candidates  dwindled  away. 

''There's  no  one— no  one  else,"  she  said: 
''unless  it  was  Deacon  Uhland,  poor  man. 
A  trip  might  really  do  him  good;  but  then 
he's  so  dreamy  he'd  never  look  after  the 
baggage." 

Misa  Bitter  roeo  abraptly,  a  sudden 
thought  growing  up  to  ftill  stature  that 
needed  room  for  its  development.  "  There's 
only  one  way  out  of  it>  I  mtut  get  a  hus- 
band 1" 

Misa  Ritter  went  over  that  afternoon  to 
visit  bet  neighbor^  Mother  Granger,  who  had 
a  Uttle  cottage  on  the  grouuds^  and  eked 
out  a  living  aa  general  nurse,  aasifitatit,  aud 
village  newepapter. 

^*  You  see/'  eaid  Miss  Bitter,  Vk£Utt  a  long 


and  neighborly  chat — "you  see,  I  want  you 
to  come  over  and  look  after  things,  and  keep 
an  eye  to  the  place  after  I  leave." 

"Leave!"  echoed  Mrs.  Granger.  "Sure 
ye  beaut  going  to  leave  f 

"And  why  not  f '  queried  Miss  Bitter, 
curtly.  The  change  having  been  resolved 
upon,  she  had  an  objection  to  being  regarded 
as  a  fixture,  like  the  elm  near  the  court- 
house or  the  village  mile-stone.  "  And  why 
notf 

Mrs.  Granger  was  taken  all  aback,  as  she 
afterward  declared,  by  the  sudden  sharp- 
ness of  the  question.  Miss  Bitter,  whom 
she  had  known  for  "  nigh  upon  forty  year," 
living  in  the  same  place  and  going  the  same 
round — ^Miss  Bitter  seemed  getting  tran- 
sient and  vision-like.  What  was  the  world 
coming  tot  Mrs.  Granger  took  ont  her 
snuff-box,  tapped  the  lid,  and  refreshed  her- 
self with  a  pinch. 

"  Te  beant  getting  married,  be  ye  f  Mrs. 
Granger  paused,  startled  at  the  audacity  of 
this  idea,  which  had  come  up  unwarily  out 
of  the  snuff-box.  She  smoothed  her  apron 
and  settled  her  cap  strings. 

"  I  talk  of  it,"  was  the  quiet  answer. 

"  Laws  I"  cried  Mrs.  Granger,  quite  con- 
founded, and  glancing  up  at  the  flushed 
face  of  her  visitor.  "That  is — ^no— excuse 
me,  ma'am — ^we'd  mostly  settled  there's  none 
in  these  parts  good  enough  for  ye." 

"  Fm  going  abroad,  you  know." 

Ah,  then  it  was  probably  some  prince  in 
disguise  who  was  wooing  tiiis  woman,  who, 
though  no  longer  young,  was  so  bright  and 
handsome  as  ^e  stood  smiling  and  flushing 
in  the  doorway.  There  wa$  nobody  in  these 
parts  good  enough  for  her,  to  be  sure. 

"I  thought  it  might  be  Farmer  Brun- 
dage," said  Mother  Granger,  warily.  "  But, 
bless  my  heart,  miss,  ye've  got  along  so  far 
without  'em,  Fd  advise  ye  to  have  naaght 
to  do  with  no  male  critter,  whoe'er  they  be. 
Why,  ma'am,  when  my  old  man  was  alive — 
Heaven  rest  his  soul ! — I  hadn't  a  minute's 
peace  'twixt  cleaning  up  and  cleaning  down 
and  picking  up  after  him  right  and  left. 
Fd  ne'er  a  chance  to  tidy  myself,  what  with 
the  baking  and  brewing,  and  ne'er  a  chance 
of  saving  an  honest  penny,  what  with  the 
pipes  and  beer,  year  in  and  year  out." 

Mother  Granger  wiped  her  spectacles  and 
resumed,  compassionately, 

"  Of  course,  miss,  I  Imow  they  ooa't  do 
without  the  like  o*  them  tXfislij  and  what- 
ever they'll  do  in  heaven  without  'em  psAeaf 
me,  but  doubtless  there'll  b*  a  way  pro- 
vided. They're  a  poor  sort  o'  helpless  cut- 
terSf  men  ia." 

*'  WoU,"  interrupted  Misa  Bitter,  **  if  I 
take  a  trip,  you  know,  HI  ne*d  some  one  to 
look  after  the  luv^gng**-" 

"Thore'*  uoV^r  a  one  iu  the  plu^  good 
tmoiigh  for  ye  t*^  said  the  oM  woman,  glan 
cing  with  approval  al  Ihe  tefl,  *fPl!Jt  ^ 
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udd  bright  eyes  of  her  yieitory  a^  the  latter 
took  her  departure.  ''  May  he  be  the  right 
one,  whoe'er  he  be,  that  ye  fetch  into  it  P 

Ne'er  a  one  good  enough  for  her!  That 
was  what  Miss  Bitter  pondered  as  ahe 
went  her  way  over  the  sonny  fields  with  a 
thoughtM  and  lingering  step.  Her  black 
dress  was  very  neat  and  trim,  her  cheeks 
had  a  color  in  them  yet,  and  she  wore  a 
crimson  rose  in  her  hair.  The  elected  prince, 
whoever  he  might  be,  need  not  be  adiamed 
of  his  princess. 

There  was  Farmer  Bnmdage,  the  wealthy 
widower;  he  came  up  again pcorsistently,  as 
a  well-to-do  man  had  a  right  to  do.  He 
wUgkt  leave  his  crops  Just  for  once,  after  all, 
with  the  prospect  of  Joining  his  thrifty 
acres  with  hers.  A  respectable  man,  with 
a  good  figure  and  a  pair  of  bright  blue  eyes. 
Bliss  Bitter  did  not  like  blue  eyes.  **  But 
then  yov  can't  have  every  thing,"  said  Miss 
Bitter.  "I  must  have  a  presentable  man, 
and  a  man  of  affairs,  of  course." 

Passing  through  her  garden  gate,  Miss 
Bitter  paused  and  looked  about  among  her 
flower  beds,  well  kept  and  blooming  like 
herself.  The  weedless  and  pebbled  walks, 
the  tidy  borders,  were  pleasant  to  look  upon, 
for  the  mistress  of  this  garden  tolerated  no 
defect,  no  overhanging  stems,  no  overgrow- 
ing bushes,  no  careless,  chance-sown  snatch 
of  greenness  and  blossom. 

Only  her  rare  yellow  roses  flowered  out 
in  glittering  abundance  this  year  without 
help  or  hinderance  of  the  pruning-knifB. 

As  she  stood  there  breathing  in  their 
odor  and  lifting  a  lustrous  flower  here  and 
there  with  careful  hand,  she  saw  Deacon 
Uhland  wandering  down  the  road,  as  was 
his  custom  of  an  afternoon,  with  a  group 
of  barefoot  children  hovering  about  him. 
They  stood  still  near  the  gate,  looking  in 
ftt  the  gay  garden,  the  shining  roses,  the 
tall  and  stately  lady  with  the  crhnson  flower 
in  her  htdi. 

The  sight  was  no  new  one  to  Miss  Bitter. 
The  good  deacon  was  known  in  the  neigh- 
borhood as  being  no  one's  enemy  but  his 
own.  All  the  iK>or  folk  had  found  this  out, 
and  all  the  poor  folk's  children ;  they  helped 
to  straiten  his  scanty  income,  to  divide  his 
scanty  dinner,  and  to  keep  him  in  that  seedy 
suit  that  was  almost  out  at  elbows. 

A  queer  little  smile  came  over  Miss  Bit- 
ter's face  as  she  glanced  at  this  figure  lean- 
ing over  her  gate,  shabby,  thriftless,  never 
having  seen  better  days,  and  never,  it  ap- 
peared, likely  to  see  any. 

**  Busy  as  ever,  eh,  deacon  f  she  said,  nod- 
ding to  him  over  her  garden  splendors. 

**1  thought,"  said  the  deacon,  humbly, 
"  Fd  Just  give  my  little  Mends  a  glimpse 
of  your  beautify  flowers." 

"All  right,"  said  Miss  Bitter,  cheerfhlly, 
trimming  her  rose-bushes, "  so  long  as  they 
don't  touch  any  thing." 


''  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  said 
the  deacon,  rather  irrelevantly,  looking 
about  at  his  ragged  little  friends.  (What  a 
stoop  he  had  in  his  shoulders  I)  Miss  Bitter 
laughed  and  shrugged  hen  deprecatingly. 
Of  fiid^  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven  I  The 
idea  struck  her  in  a  comical  light.  She  had 
hoped  for  a  cleaner  and  more  oMerly  heaven 
altogether. 

The  brown  little  elfins  looked  up  at  her 
shyly  from  under  their  ragged  straw  hats, 
hanging  back  and  clinging  to  the  skirts  of 
the  deacon's  old  coat. 

"  This  little  one,"  said  the  deacon,  turning 
up  the  sallow  face  of  a  little  gypsy  whose 
tangle  of  curls  had  no  covering  whatever — 
«this  Uttle  thing  hasn't  had  a  breath  of 
air  before  for  a  month.  And  they're  dying 
off  up  there  at  the  Plympton  Foundlings  by 
the  doten.  Fve  made  arrangements  to  take 
'em  out— such  of  'em  as  are  able  to  walk — 
two  days  in  a  week,  and  mayhap  Fll  pick 
up  a  wagon  somewhere  and  take  the  rest 
of  them  oat  for  a  drive." 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Bitter,  good-naturedly, 
''don't  bring  too  many  of  them  over  this 
way,  for  Mother  Granger  11  show  them  no 
mercy  when  Fm  gone.  And  speaking  of 
that,  they  may  as  well  have  some  of  the 
flowers,  idfter  i^" 

She  stretched  forth  her  hand  and  gather- 
ed a  great  cluster  of  her  superb,  her  price- 
less, roses,  and  graciously  passed  them  over 
the  gate  to  the  astonished  little  ones,  whose 
eager  arms  were  outstretched  to  receive  this 
unexpected  guerdon.  Such  generosity  had 
never  been  known  from  the  owner  of  this 
abounding  garden  before.  It  seemed  to 
mark  with  a  golden  period  this  fsMst,  that 
she  was  going  away. 

The  deacon  stood  bewildered  and  silent. 
He  had  heard  Miss  Bitter  talk  of  leaving 
often  enough  before,  but  this — ^this  unprec- 
edented act  of  generosity  seemed  like  an 
illustration  to  a  page  of  doubtful  meaning. 
She  had  disposed  of  the  old  place,  likely ;  she 
was  weary  of  the  old  associations ;  she  was 
really  going  away.  That  was  it.  He  took 
off  his  hat  and  wiped  his  forehead  with  his 
old  red  silk  handkerchief.  Miss  Bitter  look- 
ed very  bright  and  positive  as  she  stood  in 
the  shadow  of  the  great  gateway  elm,  ripples 
of  light  and  shade  flitting  over  her  shining 
hair,  her  crimson  rose,  and  her  bright  eyes. 
There  was  nothing  visionary  or  intangible 
or  changefrd  about  her. 

"  When  she's  once  sot  her  mind  to  a  thing, 
my  word  for't,  nothing  on  airth  can  bend 
her,"  was  Mother  Granger's  brief  summing 
up  of  the  character  of  her  neighbor. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  contrast  with  his  own 
weakness,  indecision,  and  aspen-like  gentle- 
ness that  made  the  deacon  sigh  as  he  put 
up  his  faded  bandana. 

''Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you're 
about  leaving  the  place  f  he  a^d,  slowly. 
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"  Yes,  temporarily.  Fve  a  little  journey 
on  hand." 

The  deacon  breathed  more  freely.  Like 
other  wind-blown  and  trifling  people,  he 
liked  to  find  no  chaDge  in  established  land- 
marks. "1  reckon/'  said  he,  with  a  shy 
smile,  a  slight  rising  of  color  on  his  high 
cheek-bones — "that  is,  I  heard — '* 

"Heard  what  f 

"  Well,  I  heard  Farmer  Brondage  say — ^ 

**  What  does  Farmer  Brondage  Imow  abont 
itf"  interrupted  the  lady,  coquettishly. 

"  I  reckon  he  ought  to  know  every  thing," 
was  the  humble  rejoinder. 

"  Well,  well,  deacon,"  said  Bfiss  Bitter,  en- 
couragingly, "IVe  needed  a  little  change 
this  long  time,  you  know,  and  Fm  going  to 
have  it  now,  that's  all." 

"To  be  sure,  to  be  sure," said  the  deacon. 
"I  should  like  to  go  abroad  myself,  I  some- 
times think — should  like  to  examine  the 
hospital  system  of  Europe,  and  compare  it 
with—" 

Miss  Bitter  interrupted  him  with  a  gay 
burst  of  laughter.  His  idea  of  recreation 
was  certainly  amusing. 

She  was  still  smiling  as,  leaning  over  her 
garden  gate,  she  looked  after  him  as  he  pass- 
ed down  the  road  with  the  children  at  his 
heels — ^a  tall  man,  with  a  shabby  coat  and  a 
stoop  in  his  shoulders ;  a  man  who  had  nev- 
er got  ahead  in  the  world,  and  who  never 
tried  to ;  a  many-sided,  indefinite  sort  of 
man,  in  sharp  contrast  with  her  own  posi- 
tive and  clear-cut  nature ;  a  man  who  had 
proved  himself  in  all  the  active  concerns  of 
life  a  visionary  and  impractical  fellow.  Bliss 
Bitter  shook  her  head  as  she  watched. 

Of  all  things  in  the  world,  she  loved  to 
see  people  orderly,  well  to  do,  and  taking 
some  comfort  of  life.  She  hated  to  have 
other  people's  short-comings  and  mishaps 
thrust  under  her  very  eyes.  Whose  fault 
was  it  if  those  paupers  and  their  children 
were  miserable  and  lazy  and  unclean  f 
Why,  of  Just  such  folks  as  the  deacon,  with 
their  mistaken  sympathies  and  philanthro- 
py. She  turned  to  her  roses  and  carnations 
again  as  the  shambling  figure  disappeared 
from  sight — proses  and  carnations,  at  least, 
frilfilled  their  part  in  life,  and  did  it  in  a 
most  unobjectionable  manner.  Ten  sum- 
mers' inhaling  of  their  fragrance,  when  the 
invalid  within  was  most  unbearable,  had 
convinced  her  of  this. 

The  next  day  Miss  Bitter  saw  the  deacon 
drive  past  with  a  wagon-load  of  children ; 
he  nodded  his  head  to  her  as  he  passed^  and 
whipped  up  the  old  horse  with  a  flourish. 

"There  he  is,  carrying  sickness  about  the 
whole  country,"  said  B^ss  Bitter,  savagely^ 
actually  snipping  a  breadth  of  the  traveling- 
dress  she  was  busUy  making. 

The  week  passed,  and  she  had  nearly 
completed  the  preparations  for  her  Journey, 
arranged  about  the  farm,  instructed  Mother 


Granger  in  her  duties^  and  put  the  IasI 

stitch  in  her  sewing.  There  was  a  little 
packing  to  be  done^  that  was  all.  Towa^ 
evening  she  wandered  out  among  her  flow«-.r 
beds  to  do  a  little  thinking;  thJ>^  ba^  b«9en 
her  only  place  of  n^fuge  during  the  old 
lady's  life,  as  I  have  intimated,  itnd  the 
habit  of  doing  her  planning  and  thinkljig 
there  had  grown  upon  her.  The  garden 
was  frdl  of  twilight  and  odor^  and  seamed 
to  send  forth  a  greeting  ai  she  came, 

A  tear  stood  in  the  lady's  eye.  "  I  am  so 
used  to  this  place,"  she  said-  **  I  wonder  if 
I  shall  find  any  prettier  place  any  wb ere  r 
Pacing  thoughtfully  to  and  fro^  she  glanced 
at  times  out  upon  the  winding  road.  She 
was  so  uaed  to  have  the  deacon  stop  at  thi^ 
hour  for  a  chat  over  tbe  gate,  that  she  quite 
missed  him  when  the  hour  passed  and  he 
did  not  appear. 

"But,"  said  Miss  Bitter  to  herself,  shy. 
ly, "perhaps  my  huahand  mightn^t  like  it. 
Well,  well  I  I  wonder  how  it  will  be  to 
have  some  one  always  alongsideof  me— and 
Jealous  too, maybe!'* 

Would  it  be  Farmer  Brundage  f  She 
shook  her  head.  *'  My  husband- a  abroad^^ 
she  said,  smiling.  "  Of  cottrae  he  will  return 
with  me!"  She  had  grown  ao  used  to  the 
society  of  her  ideal  husband  by  this  tim^ 
that  she  quite  knew  aU  Ms  tastes,  and  had 
great  pleasure  in  making  preparations  for 
Ms  advent.  A  great  writiug-desk  in  a  stin- 
ny  room  off  the  haU  was  duiited  up  for  his 
espeoial  use — he  was  a  man  of  a&im,  and 
would  need  a  place  for  his  papers.  A  com- 
fortable arm-chair  and  a  footstool  had  been 
covered  afresh  by  her  own  skillful  hands — 
he  would  need  a  good  place  to  rest  in  after 
his  business  was  over.  There  was  a  shelf 
for  his  books,  a  rack  for  his  fishing  roda^ 
and  an  old  gun  belonging  to  Miss  Bitter's 
father  graced  the  fai  comer — ^he  might  be 
Bometh&ig  of  a  sportsman. 

It  was  all  very  cozy.  "  Fll  Just  show  that 
to  the  deacon  when  he  comes  along,"  said 
Miss  Bitter. 

But  the  deacon  did  not  come  along.  Day 
after  day  passed,  and  no  shabby  coat  or 
ragged  group  of  children  dimmed  the  splen- 
dor of  her  fit>nt  gate. 

"  He's  so  taken  up  with  his  own  ideas,  he 
can't  give  a  thought  to  any  one  else,"  said 
the  lady.  "I'll  venture  he's  got  the  small- 
pox down  among  those  scalawag  children." 
Farmer  Brundage  stopped  one  d^iy  on  his 
way  from  market.  He  was  iull  i)f  news 
and  politics,  as  was  usual  with  him  on  mar- 
ket-day. His  eyes  were  blitboly  blue,  as 
they  generally  were  when  he  had  been  tam- 
ing an  honest  penny;  and  he  was  filled  to 
the  brim  with  the  bard  timeH^  specie  pay« 
ment^  and  the  coming  bankruptcy  of  the 
nation.  We  were  impovensbing  ourselfea 
through  an  iofifficient  government  and  a 
pauper  population*   A  man  oCAffliini  a  i 
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of  weight  in  the  oommonityy  his  opinions 
most  be  listened  to  respectfully. 

Miss  Bitter  listened  respectfully. 

^'A  starving,  thriftless,  pauper  set,"  said 
the  farmer,  bringing  down  his  own  substan- 
tial fist  to  clinch  the  argument,  '^  good  for 
nothing  but  to  squander  charity  funds,  and 
bring  diseases  into  the  country  for  better 
folk^— or  at  least  them  that  ought  to  be 
better  folk — ^to  die  ot  There's  that  poor 
Deacon  Uhland,  now ;  he  might  have  turn- 
ed out  something  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that 
hobby  of  his'n,  and  now  he's—" 

**  Where  f  queried  Miss  Bitter. 

'^  Where  is  hef"  echoed  the  farmer. 
''Where,  to  be  sure,  but  down  with  the 
fever  at  the  Plympton ;  and  there's  an  end, 
I  take  it,  of  his  helping  vagrants  and  pau- 
pers. Not  a  cent  left  to  bless  himsell 
Every  thing  in  his  hands  wasted  on  those 
idle  beggars,  and  ending  by  dying  a  pauper 
himself!" 

The  farmer  was  ftdl  of  his  subject;  he 
straightened  himself  up,  adjusted  his  cra- 
vat, and  snapped  his  long  whip  in  a  way 
that  made  his  horses  prick  up  their  ears; 
there  was  evidently  more  of  Uie  same  sort 
coming. 

Miss  Bitter  listened ;  the  red  rose  in  her 
hair  glittered.  "  A  man  of  so  little  sense," 
she  observed,  gravely, ''  ought  to  be  looked 
after  by  his  neighbors,  perhaps." 

There  was  a  monotony  of  sickness  about 
the  Plympton  Hospital ;  sickness  had  been 
so  systematised,  labeled,  analyzed,  and  made 
market  of  that  Plympton  would  not  have 
been  taken  by  surprise  if  the  plague  had 
looked  in.  People  died  and  were  buried  in 
pretty  much  the  same  sort  of  way  every 
day :  it  cost  so  much  a  head  to  look  after 
them,  and  so  much  a  head  to  buy  them  a 
coffin.  The  nurses  had  grown  monotonous- 
ly used  to  their  labors,  and  the  doctors  mo- 
notonously used  to  losing  their  patients. 

It  was  quite  a  variation  in  the  usual  rou- 
tine of  things  to  see  a  lady  enter  the  place ; 
for  Plympton  was  too  old  an  establishment, 
too  much  a  part  of  the  changeless  order 
of  things^  to  be  in  the  line  of  fashionable 
charity. 

And  so  it  was  no  wonder  that,  as  Miss 
Bitter  walked  the  length  of  the  long,  bare- 
looking  room  and  approached  the  deacon's 
bed  (one  of  a  row  of  hard-looking  beds),  the 
nurse  (one  of  a  row  of  hard-looldng  nurses) 
looked  up  and  grimly  smiled. 

"He  don't  know  nothing,  ma'am,"  she 
said,  graciously,  "  nor  nobody." 

''  Oh  yes,  I  do,"  said  the  deacon,  opening 
his  eyes.  He  stretched  out  his  hand  feebly 
to  greet  his  visitor,  but  on  second  thoughts 
drew  it  back. 

"  Ye'd  better  be  careful,  ma'am,"  was  the 
nurse's  caution,  "  if  ye  beant  used  to  it." 

"  It's  not  a  bit  catching,"  said  Miss  Bit- 


ter— '*  not  one  bit.  And  Fve  come  to  take 
you  away." 

"  Away  f "  echoed  the  invalid,  dreamily. 
"  I  thought  you  was  going  away,  my  friend." 

"  1  am,"  was  the  prompt  reply, ''  but  not 
to-day;  not  tiU  I've  taken  you  up  to  my 
house  first  and  cured  you." 

The  sick  man  lay  back  on  his  pillows, 
silent;  he  seemed  exhausted,  too  much  so 
to  feel  gratitude. 

"  Will  he  be  willing  f  was  at  length  his 
faint  query. 

Mi^  Bitter  laughed  and  blushed.  ''He 
hasn't  come  yet.  And  meantime  you  can 
have  his  place,  yon  know ;  it's  all  ready." 

So  one  sunshiny  day  the  poor  deacon, 
watched  timorously  afar  o£f  by  half  a  dozen 
children,  wondering  what  had  befallen  their 
old  friend^  was  wheeled  through  the  trim 
gravel-waUu  of  Miss  Bitter's  garden,  and 
actually  deposited  in  her  best  bed  beneath 
her  most  radiant  patchwork  quilt 

"Laws,  ma'am,"  said  Mother  Granger, 
who  superintended  the  removal,  "  who'd  'a 
thought  of  the  Lord's  looking  out  so  well  for 
one  who  looked  out  for  himself  so  badly !" 

A  fortnight  passed.  The  deacon  began  to 
sit  up  and  look  about  him.  He  was  propped 
in  the  great  arm-chair  in  the  sunny  window, 
with  the  great  writing-desk  beside  him  and 
the  gay  footstool  under  his  feet. 

Emaciated,  shadow-like,  but  quite  free 
from  his  fever,  the  deacon  resigned  himself 
to  the  luxury  of  convalescence.  "  How  cozy 
and  pleasant  it  is  here  !"  he  said,  sipping  his 
tea  and  tasting  his  buttered  toast. 

He  looked  out  of  the  window  at  the  honey- 
suckle shading  the  piazza,  at  the  pebbled 
walk,  the  quiet,  odorous  guden. 

"  Poor  little  things  I  I  wonder  how  ihey 
get  on,"  he  thought,  remembering  his  little 
friends  whom  no  luxuries  surrounded.  Ah, 
well,  how  pleasant  all  this  would  be  for  the 
comfortable,  well-to-do  man  who  was  coming 
to  reign  there  presently  I  The  good  things 
of  th^  world  drifted  naturally  to  those 
whose  cofiers  were  full.  He  was  but  a  poor 
waif  himself— a  poor,  useless,  lonely  waif, 
and  a  failure  even  in  that  capacity.  He 
couldn't  dig;  he  couldn't  beg — a  pauper 
more  impoverished  than  the  poorest  on 
whom  he  had  wasted  his  heritage.  A  great 
tear  stole  down  the  deacon's  cheeks,  the  rare 
tribute  to  self-pity  and  weakness. 

He  never  envied  any  one,  this  good  man ; 
but  did  he  deserve  so  much  less  than  other 
men — than  this  man,  for  instance,  who  was 
coming  to  marry  Miss  Bitter  t 

Miss  Bitter  looked  up  from  the  round  ta- 
ble where  she  was  taking  supper.  "Are 
you  comfortable  f '  she  asked.  "  Do  you  find 
the  chair  easy  f ' 

"Very,"  was  the  honest  reply,  his  eye 
glancing  with  approval  over  tiie  bright 
damask  which  covered  his  luxurious  rest- 
ing-place. He  smoothed  it  dospi  with  his 
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thin  fingers.  It  was  pleasant  and  soft  to 
the  tonch.  "  I  was  thinking/'  he  said,  hesi- 
tatingly— "I  was  jnst — just  thinking  how 
grateful  all  this  would  he  to  the — ^the — 
the—" 

"The  who r 

"  The — ^person  that's  coming/'  stammered 
the  deacon,  taken  off  his  guard. 

"  I  got  it  ready  for  my  husband,"  was  the 
quiet  reply.  "  It's  best  to  have  every  thing 
ready,  you  know,  so  that  things  can  go  on 
without  any  fuss.  At  my  time  of  life  people 
have  a  little  common-sense,  I  trust." 

**  But,"  said  the  invalid,  uneasily,  a  linger- 
ing tinge  of  his  late  fever  flushing  the  high 
cheek-bones  of  his  thin  and  haggard  face, "  I 
have  no  words  to  speak  my  gratitude  for 
your  kindness  to  me,  no,  not  one  word ;  but 
it  strikes  me — ^it  is—it  is  quite  possible  he 
might  not  like  it.  I  should  be  sorry  to  be 
the  means  of — " 

"  Like  what  f "  queried  Miss  Bitter,  stern- 
ly, taking  no  note  of  the  apologetic  clause 
of  the  sentence. 

"Like  it  that  I  should  occupy  his  place," 
the  deacon  answered,  humbly. 

"  He  hasn't  yet  begun  to  rule  my  house- 
hold, or  to  stipulate  in  regard  to  my  friends," 
was  the  quick  reply,  as  Miss  Bitter's  eyes 
flashed  out  upon  the  ideal  husband  in  a  way 
to  make  him  shiver  in  his  shoes. 

Then  she  smiled,  blushed,  and  the  quarrel 
between  herself  and  the  coming  man  was 
over. 

A  group  of  children  came  wandering  down 
the  road,  their  little  bare  feet  twinkling  in 
the  sunset.  They  hovered  a  moment  out- 
side the  gate,  looking  in  at  their  old  friend 
sitting  there  at  the  window.  Then  the  eld- 
est, doubtfully,  timorously  as  a  cherub  might 
enter  paradise,  lifted  the  latch  of  the  gar- 
den gate  and  came  up  the  path.  In  his 
hands  he  held  a  basket  of  strawberries  cov- 
ered with  fresh  green  leaves.  Timidly  he 
approached  and  deposited  the  offering  on 
the  window-sill,  then,  as  if  scared  at  his  own 
temerity,  fled  down  the  walk  and  Joined  the 
group  awaiting  him  outside.  The  deacon 
smiled  and  nodded  to  them,  his  face  lighting 
up  radiantly.  The  children  at  least  were 
his  friends. 

Quite  proudly  he  handed  over  the  bright 
berries  to  Miss  Bitter,  who  sat  silently  ob- 
servant of  the  scene.  He  looked  at  her  as 
he  did  so.  Her  face  was  very  serene  and 
quiet  Just  now.  How  pleasant  she  was  to 
look  upon  in  this  mood!.  What  a  luxury  it 
would  be  for  her  husband  to  sit  in  this  arm- 
chair and  contemplate  her,  her  shining  hair, 
her  shapely  hands,  the  crimson  rose  in  her 
braids  I  Only  to  see  her  of  rare  evenings  at 
her  garden  gate  had  been  a  Joy  to  him  for 
BO  many  years.    It  would  be  so  no  more. 

"  When  he  comes,"  said  the  deacon,  inad- 
vertently continuing  his  thought  aloud. 

"Make  yourself  easy  till  he  does  come," 


said  the  lady,  turning  the  strawberriea  into 
a  glass  dish. 

"  Nay,  nay,  Elizabeth,"  said  the  deacon, 
all  that  had  been  manly  in  him,  all  that  had 
been  youth  and  selfhood  in  him,  flaming  up 
for  one  brief  moment,  as  he  rose  to  hia  feel 
and  stretched  his  hand  out  tremblingly  for 
his  old  stick,  which  stood  in  the  comer — 
"  nay,  Elizabeth,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  had 
better  go.  Oh,  I  am  not  fit  to  be  in  your 
presence,  so  poor,  so  weak,  so  weather-woni  I 
I  thank  you,  I  bless  you — but,  oh,  my  friend, 
could  I  subsist  on  his  bounty  f" 

Miss  Bitter's  eyes  gleamed  with  a  strange 
rare  light  at  that  moment.  She  put  out  her 
hand  with  a  gentle  authority,  pressing  the 
invalid  back  into  his  chair. 

"You  can  not  walk  a  step,  you  know," 
said  she,  emphatically, "  and  you  are  driving- 
yourself  ill  with  a  shadow." 

Whose  shadow?  Had  he  not  had  to  do 
with  shadows  all  his  life  long  t  He  sank  back 
subdued  among  the  luxurious  cushions.  Ah, 
he  was  very  weak — ^very  ilL  But  presently 
he  should  be  stronger ;  presently  he  should 
go  his  way,  blessing  her  from  hia  heart  of 
hearts,  but  troubling  her  no  more.  Tee, 
presently  he  would  be  walking  down  that 
pebbled  path  and  inhaling  the  odor  of  h<ir 
blossoming  garden  for  the  last  time.  And 
in  the  coming  years,  when  he  should  see  her 
face  no  more,  he  would  pray  all  peace  and 
gladness  and  love  might  be  hers,  though 
never  to  be  for  him.  His  eye  moved,  as  he 
thought  this,  to  the  garden  gate,  over  which 
he  had  so  often  chatted  with  her  of  an  even- 
ing.  There  at  the  gate  stood  Farmer  Brun- 
dage,  with  his  sleek  team ;  he  had  brought 
a  great  basket  of  fresh  vegetables  for  Uim 
Bitter.  The  femner  did  not  woo  with  an 
empty  hand :  the  best  products  of  his  fertile 
fields  were  laid  at  the  feet  of  his  divinity. 
He  was  looking  his  best  this  afternoon — tall 
and  strong  and  self-confident.  He  spnmg 
from  the  wagon,  shaking  his  long  whip  at 
the  children  still  hovering  in  the  road. 
Though  he  had  no  special  dislike  for  chil- 
dren, he  objected  to  these  on  principle,  as 
being  the  product  of  a  disordered  and  mis- 
taken state  of  things  altogether.  And  the 
deacon  rendered  him  tribute  as  he  looked. 
Only  such  a  man,  lordly,  and  lord  of  abun- 
dance— a  man  to  whom  the  world  gave  place 
—only  such  a  man  was  fit  to  mate  with  Miss 
Bitter. 

It  seemed  to  him  a  picture  in  a  dream,  as 
he  -lay  back  and  looked  without.  So  w«ik, 
so  poor^  in  this  hour  of  reneindation,  lie  f^li 
himself  of  aaother  clay  thaa  tbis  li»Ie  auA 
prosperous  wooer.  Hovv  naked  hia  life  bad 
been  I  how  poor  and  tlnvorlee^  and  €m{ity 
of  T«aalt  I  Perhaps  there  waa  work  for  him 
yet  in  the  world ;  perhaps  aome  poorer  and 
sadder  than  he  might  yet  be  helped  by  bis 
sacrifice  and  sorrow.  HiJ  prayed  m^  Bat 
as  he  looked  otx%  dreamily^eJdjjtg  Jip  all 
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things,  be  said,  or  rather  these  words  seem- 
ed to  wander  from  his  lips  unwarily,  as 
in  a  dream,  ''I  too  have  loved  yon,  Eliza- 
beth." 

Then  the  scene  faded.  The  farmer  Tan- 
ished.  Faint,  yet  listening,  the  deacon  heurd 
the  ramble  of  wagon  wheels  dying  in  the 
distance.  He  heard  a  bird  trill  up  a  late, 
sweet  song  somewhere  among  the  roses ;  he 
saw  Miss  Bitter  standing  at  his  side  in  the 
twilight,  her  face  like  the  face  of  one  who 
has  had  a  revelation.  Her  cool,  soft  hand 
was  npon  his  shoulder ;  her  inspiring  voice 


was  in  his  ear.  The  hour  of  farewell  was 
over. 

And  thus  it  was  that  the  deacon  accepted 
his  fate,  and  became  what  the  children  ever 
afterward  called  him,  ''Miss  Bitter's  hus- 
band." 

"LawP  said  Mother  Granger,  when  she 
heard  the  news,  **  I  always  said  there  waVt 
nobody  in  the  place  good  enough  for  her, 
and  I  wa^n^t  f^  wrong,  for  the  deacon's  Just 
nobody  at  alL  And  now  she'll  have  to  look 
arter  her  own  baggage  forever — and  his'n 
into  the  bargain." 


A  WOMAN-HATER 


CHAPTEB  Y.-^CanHnued.) 

TIE  next  moment  Fanny  bounced  into 
the  room,  and  started  a  little  at  the 
picture  of  the  pair  ready  to  receive  her; 
she  did  not  wait  to  be  taken  to  task,  but 
proceeded. to  avert  censure  by  volubility 
and  self-praise.  ''  Aunt,  I  went  down  to 
the  river,  where  I  left  them,  and  looked  all 
along  it,  and  they  were  not  in  sight.  Then 
I  went  to  the  cathedral,  because  that  seem- 
ed the  next  likeliest  place.  Oh,  I  have  had 
such  a  race !" 

''  Why  did  you  come  back  before  you  had 
fofind  ^em  t" 

''Aunt,  it  was  going  to  rain;  and  it  is 
raining  now,  hard." 

"  She  does  not  mind  that." 

"  Zoe  f    Oh,  she  has  got  nothing  on  P 

«  Bless  me  I"  cried  Vi«ard.    <*  GJodiva  rs- 

"  Now,  Harrington,  dont :  of  eourse  I  mean 
nothing  to  spoil;  only  her  purple  alpaca, 
and  that  is  two  years  old.  But  my  blue 
silk,  I  can't  afford  to  ruin  ii.  Nobody  would 
give  me  another,  /  know." 

"What  a  heartless  world!"  said  Vizard, 
dryly. 

"  It  is  past  a  Jest,  the  whole  thing,"  ob- 
jected Miss  Maitland:  "and  now  we  are 
together,  please  tell  me,  if  you  can,  either 
of  you,  who  tB  this  man  f  What  are  his 
means  t  I  know  the  Peerage,  the  Bainmet' 
age,  and  the  Lamded  Gentry,  but  not  Seveme. 
That  is  a  river,  not  a  family." 

"  Oh,"  said  Yizard,  "  family  names  taken 
from  rivers  are  never  paroemmee.  But  we 
ean't  all  be  down  in  Burke.  Ned  is  of  a 
good  stock,  the  old  English  yeoman,  the 
country's  pride." 

"  Teoman  f"  said  the  Maitland,  with  sov- 
ereign contempt. 

Vizard  resisted.  "Is  this  the  place  to 
smeer  at  an  English  yeoman,  where  you  see 
an  nnprincely  prince  living  by  a  gambling 
table  f    What  says  the  old  stave  f 

** '  A  Gcmian  prince,  s  marqait  of  Fnnoe, 
And  a  laird  o'  tbe  North  Coantrle; 
A  yeoman  o*  Kent,  with  Ids  yearly  rent, 
Would  ding  'em  oot,  all  three.'" 


"Then," said  Misander,  with  a  good  deal 
of  malicious  intent,  "you  are  quite  sure 
your  yeoman  is  not  a — foupeir — an  odwa- 
turer-^ 

"Positive." 

"Anda^amdlerf" 

"No,  I  'am  not  at  all  sure  of  that.  But 
nobody  is  all- wise.  I  am  not,  for  one.  He 
is  a  fine  fellow ;  as  good  as  gold;  as  true  as 
steel.  Always  polite,  always  genial ;  and 
never  speaks  ill  of  any  of  you  behind  your 
backs." 

Miss  Maitland  bridled  at  that.  "What 
I  have  said  is  not  out  of  dislike  to  the  young 
man.  I  am  warning  a  brother  to  take  a 
little  more  care  of  his  sister,  that  is  alL 
However,  after  your  sneer,  I  shall  say  no 
more  behind  Mr.  Seveme's  back,  but  to  his 
face — ^that  is,  if  we  ever  see  his  face  again, 
or  Zee's  either." 

"Oh,  aunt!"  said  Fanny,  reproachfhlly. 
"  It  is  only  the  rain.  La,  poor  things,  they 
will  be  wet  to  the  skin.  Just  see  how  it  is 
pouring  P 

"That  it  is:  and  let  me  tell  you  there  is 
nothing  so  dangerous  as  a  Ut&i-tite  in  the 
rain." 

"A  thunder-storm  is  worse,  aunt,"  said 
Fanny,  eagerly, "  because  then  she  is  fright- 
ened to  death,  and  clings  to  him — ^f  he  ie 
niee» 

Having  galloped  into  this  revelation 
through  speaking  first  and  thinking  after- 
ward, Fanny  puUed  up  short  the  moment 
the  words  were  out,  and  turned  red,  and 
looked  askant,  under  her  pale  lashes,  at 
Vizard.  Observing  severed  twinkles  in  his 
eyes,  she  got  up  hastily,  and  said  she  really 
must  go  and  dry  her  gown. 

"Tes,"  said  Biiss  MaHland,  "c<Mn6  into 
my  room,  dear." 

Fanny  complied,  with  a  mefhl  £ftce,  not 
doubting  that  the  public  "  dear"  was  to  get 
it  rather  hot  in  private. 

Her  uneasiness  was  not  lessened  when  the 
old  maid  said  to  her,  grimly, "  Now  sit  you 
down  there,  and  never  mind  your  dress." 

However,  it  came  rather  mildly,  after  alL 
"Fanny,  you  are  not  a  bad  girl,  and  you 
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have  shown  yon  were  sorry ;  so  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  be  hard  on  yon ;  only  yon  mnst  be  a 
good  girl  now,  and  help  me  to  nndo  the 
mischiefy  and  then  I  will  forgive  yon.'' 

"  Annt/'  said  Fanny,  plteonsly, ''  I  am  old- 
er than  she  is,  and  I  know  I  have  done  rath- 
er wrong,  and  I  won't  do  it  any  more ;  but 
pray,  pray,  don't  ask  me  to  be  unkind  to  her 
to-day :  it  is  Brooch-day." 

Miss  Maitland  only  stared  at  this  obscure 
announcement;  so  Fanny  had  to  explain 
that  Zoe  and  she  had  ti£fed  and  made  it  up, 
and  Zoe  had  given  her  a  brooch.  Hereupon 
she  went  for  it,  and  both  ladies  forgot  the 
topic  they  were  on,  and  every  other,  to  ex- 
amine the  brooch. 

"  Aunt,"  said  Fanny,  handling  the  brooch, 
and  eying  it, "  you  were  a  poor  girl,  like  me, 
before  grandpapa  lefb  you  the  money,  and 
you  know  it  is  Just  as  well  to  have  a  ti£f 
now  and  then  with  a  rich  one,  because, 
when  you  kiss  and  make  it  up,  you  always 
get  some  Reconciliation  Thing  or  other." 

Miss  Maitland  dived  into  the 'past  and 
nodded  approvaL 

Thus  encouraged,  Fanny  proceeded  to 
more  modem  rules.  She  let  Miss  Maitland 
know  it  was  always  understood  at  her  school 
that  on  these  occasions  of  tiff,  reconciliation, 
and  present,  the  girl  who  received  the  pres- 
ent was  to  side  in  every  thing  with  the  girl 
who  gave  it,  for  that  one  day.  ''That  is 
the  real  reason  I  put  on  my  tight  boots— to 
earn  my  brooch.    Isn't  it  a  duck  f 

"  Are  they  tight,  then  f 

"Awfully.    See-— new  on  to-day." 

"  But  you  could  shake  off  your  lameness 
in  a  moment." 

"La,  aunt,  you  know  one  can  fight  wUk 
that  sort  of  thing,  or  fight  agam$t  it.  It  is 
like  colds,  and  headaches,  and  fevers,  and 
all  that.  Ton  are  in  bed,  too  ill  to  see  any 
body  you  don't  much  care  for.  Night  comes, 
and  then  you  jump  up  and  dress  and  go  to 
a  ball,  and  leave  your  cold  and  your  fever 
behind  you,  because  the  ball  won't  wait  till 
you  are  well,  and  the  bores  will.  So  don't 
ask  me  to  be  unkind  to  Zoe,  brooch-day," 
said  Fanny,  skipping  back  to  her  first  posi- 
tion with  singular  pertinacity. 

"  Now,  Fanny,"  said  Mis3  Maitland, "  who 
wishes  yon  to  be  unkind  to  her  t  Bat  you 
must  and  shall  promise  me  not  to  lend  her 
anymore  downrig^ht  encouragement,  and  to 
watch  the  man  well." 

"I  promise  that  faithfully,"  said  Fanny 
— an  adroit  concession,  since  she  had  been 
watching  him  like  a  cat  a  mouse  for  many 
days. 

"Then  yoti  are  a  good  girl ;  and  to  regard 
yon  1  will  t<^ll  you  in  confl deuce  all  the 
strange  storiea  I  have  discovered  to-day**' 

**Oh,  do^  auntf'  cried  Faony;  and  now 
her  eyea  began  to  Bparkle  with  ounostty. 

Mlse  Maitland  then  bade  her  observe  that 
the  bedroom  window  was  not  a  Frenoh  case- 


ment, but  a  double-sash  window— closed  at 
present  because  of  the  rain;  bnt  it  had 
been  wide  open  at  the  top  all  the  time. 

"Those  two  were  smoking  and  »AilH«g 
secrets ;  and,  child,"  said  the  old  lady,  very 
impressively, "  if  y<m — ^want — to — Imow — 
what  gentlemen  really  are,  you  must  be  out 
of  sight,  and  listen  to  them,  smoking.  When 
I  was  a  girl  the  gentlemen  came  out  in  their 
true  colors  over  their  wine.  Now  they  are 
as  close  as  wax,  drinking ;  and  even  when 
they  are  tipsy  they  keep  their  secrets.  But 
once  let  them  get  by  themselves  and  smoke, 
the  very  air  is  soon  filled  with  scandalous 
secrets  none  of  the  ladies  in  the  house  ever 
dreamed  ot  Their  real  characters,  their 
^e  histories,  and  their  genuine  sentiments 
are  locked  up  like  that  genie  in  the  Arabitm 
N^htt,  and  come  out  in  smoke  as  he  did." 
The  old  lady  chuckled  at  her  own  wit, 
and  the  young  one  laughed  to  humor  her. 
"Well,  my  dear,  those  two  smoked,  and  re- 
vealed themselves — ^their  real  selves ;  and  I 
listened  and  heard  every  word  on  tiie  top 
of  those  drawers." 

Fanny  looked  at  the  drawers.  They  were 
high. 

"La,  aunt,  however  did  yoa  get  up 
there!" 

"By  a  chair." 

"Oh, fSftncy  you  perched  up  there,  listen- 
ing, at  your  age  I" 

"Ton  need  not  keep  throwing  my  age  in 
my  teeth.  I  am  not  so  very  old.  Only  I 
don't  paint,  and  whiten,  and  wear  f^se 
hair.  There  are  plenty  of  coquettes  about, 
ever  so  much  older  than  I  am.  I  have  m 
great  mind  ufit  to  tell  you ;  and  then  raneh 
you  will  ever  know  about  either  of  these 
ment" 

"  Oh,  aunt,  don't  be  cmd.  I  am  dying  to 
hear  it." 

As  aunt  was  equally  dying  to  tell  ii,  she 
passed  over  the  skit  upon  her  age,  though 
she  did  not  forget  nor  forgive  it,  and  repeat- 
ed the  whole  conversation  of  Visard  and 
Seveme  with  rare  fidelity ;  but,  as  I  abhor 
what  the  evangelist  calls  "battology,"  and 
Shakspeare  "damnable  iteration,"  I  must 
draw  upon  the  inteUigenoe  of  the  reader  (if 
any),  and  he  must  be  pleased  to  imagine  the 
whole  dialogue  of  those  two  unguarded 
smokers  repeated  to  Fanny,  and  interrupt- 
ed, commented  on  at  every  salient  pointy 
sorutiniaed,  sifted,  dissected,  and  taken  to 
pieces  by  two  keen  women,  sharp  by  nut  tiro, 
and  sharper  now  by  collision  of  tli^'ir  beads. 
No  candor,  no  tolerance,  no  allowance  lot 
human  weakness,  blunted  the  soalpeJ  Ui 
their  dextmna  hands. 

O  gossip  I  delight  of  ordinary  ^oiils,  and 
more  delightful  BtiU  when  yon  funiltb  ^nsd 
for  do  traction  J 

To  Fanpy  in  parti cnlar  it  was  ixmtbi£« 
ravUhing,  and  the  time  dew  b;  so  unhiiMt^ 
ed  that  preatintly  thtfefiMinej^s&ifp  fcf«ifc« 

Goosle 
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and  an  impatient  roioe  oried,  ''Chatter! — 
Chatter !— -Chatter  I — ^how  long  are  we  to  he 
kept  waiting  for  dinner,  all  of  us  f 


CHAPTER  VL 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  con- 
&hnlation,  so  harbaronely  interropted  be- 
fore it  had  lasted  two  honia  and  a  half,  the 
Blisogyn  rang  the  belly  and  aaked  for  Bbea, 
Zoo's  maid. 

She  came,  and  he  ordered  her  to  have  up 
a  basket  of  wood,  and  light  a  roaring  fire  in 
her  mistress's  room,  and  put  out  garments 
to  air.  He  also  inquired  the  number  of 
Zoo's  bedroom.  The  girl  said  it  was  ''No. 
74." 

The  Misogyn  waited  half  an  hour,  and 
then  Yisited  "No.  74."  He  found  the  fire 
burned  down  to  one  log,  and  some  things 
ailing  at  the  fire,  as  domestics  air  their  em- 
ployers' things,  but  not  their  own,  you  may 
be  sure.  There  was  a  chemise  carefully 
folded  into  the  smallest  possible  compass, 
and  doubled  orer  a  horse  at  a  good  distance 
from  the  cold  fire.  There  were  other  gar- 
ments and  supplementaries,  all  treated  in 
the  same  way. 

The  Misogyn  looked,  and  remarked  as 
follows:  "Idiots! — at  erery  thing  but  tak- 
ing in  the  men." 

Having  reliered  his  spleen  with  this 
courteous  and  comprehensiye  obsenration, 
he  piled  log  upon  log  till  the  fire  was  half 
up  the  chimney.  Then  he  got  all  the  chairs 
and  made  a  semicircle,  and  spread  out  the 
raiious  garments  to  the  genial  heat;  and  so 
dose  thaty  had  a  spark  flown,  they  would 
have  been  warmed  with  a  Yongeance,  and 
the  superiority  of  the  male  intellect  dem- 
onstrated. This  done,  he  retired  with  a 
guilty  air,  for  he  did  not  want  to  be  caught 
meddling  in  such  frivolities  by  Miss  Dover 
or  Miss  Bilaitland.  However,  he  was  quite 
safe ;  those  superior  spirits  were  wholly  oc- 
cupied with  the  loftier  things  of  the  mind, 
especially  the  characters  of  their  neighbors. 

I  must  now  go  for  these  truants  that  are 
giving  every  body  so  much  trouble. 

When  Fanny  fell  lame,  and  said  she  was 
very  sorry,  but  she  must  go  home  and 
change  her  boots,  Zoe  was  for  going  home 
too.  But  Fanny,  doubting  her  sincerity, 
was  peremptory,  and  said  they  had  only  to 
stroll  slowly  on  and  then  turn ;  she  should 
meet  them  coming  back.  Zoe  colored  high, 
suspecting  they  had  seen  the  last  of  this  in- 
genious young  lady. 

"  What  a  good  girl !"  cried  Seveme. 

"  I  am  afraid  she  is  a  very  naughty  girl," 
said  Zoe,  faintly;  and  the  first  effect  of 
Fanny's  retreat  was  to  make  her  a  great 
deal  more  reserved  and  less  sprightly. 

Seveme  observed  and  understood,  and 
saw  he  must  give  her  time.    He  was  so  re- 


spectful, as  well  as  tender,  that  by  degrees 
she  came  out  again,  and  beamed  with  youth 
and  hajipiness. 

They  strolled  very  slowly  by  the  fair  riv- 
er, and  the  pretty  little  nothings  they  said 
to  each  other  began  to  be  mere  vehicles  for 
those  soft  tones  and  looks  in  which  love  is 
made  far  more  than  by  the  words  them- 
selves. 

When  they  started  on  this  walk,  Seveme 
had  no  distinct  nor  serious  views  on  Zoe. 
But  he  had  been  playing  with  fire  for  some 
time,  and  so  now  he  got  well  burned. 

Walking  slowly  by  his  side,  and  conscious 
of  being  wooed,  whatever  the  words  might 
be,  Zoe  was  lovelier  than  ever.  Those  low- 
ered lashes,  that  mantling  cheek,  those  soft, 
tender  murmurs,  told  him  he  was  dear,  and 
thrilled  his  heart,  though  a  cold  one  com- 
pared with  hers. 

He  was  in  love ;  as  much  as  he  could  be, 
and  more  than  he  had  ever  been  before. 
He  never  even  asked  himself  whether  per- 
manent happiness  was  likely  to  spring  from 
this  love:  he  was  self-indulgent,  reckless, 
and  in  love. 

He  looked  at  her,  wished  he  could  recall 
his  whole  life,  and  sighed. 

"Why  do  you  sigh f"  said  she,  gently. 

"  I  dont  know.  Tes,  I  do.  BMause  I  am 
not  hi^py." 

"  Not  happy  f  said  she.  "  Ton  ought  to 
be;  and  I  am  sure  you  deserve  to  be." 

"  I  don't  know  that.  However,  I  think  I 
shall  be  happier  in  a  few  minutes,  or  else 
very  unhappy  indeed.  That  depends  on 
you." 

"On  me,  Mr.  Seveme f  and  she  blushed 
crimson,  and  her  bosom  began  to  heave. 
His  words  led  her  to  expect  a  declaration 
and  a  proposal  of  marriage. 

He  saw  her  mistake;  and  her  emotion 
spoke  so  plainly  and  sweetly,  and  tried  him 
so,  that  it  cost  him  a  great  effort  not  to  clasp 
her  in  his  anns.  But  that  was  not  his  cue 
at  present.  He  lowered  his  eyes  to  give  her 
time,  and  said,  sadly :  "  I  can  not  help  seeing 
that  somehow  there  is  suspicion  in  the  air 
about  me.  Miss  Maitland  puts  questions 
and  drops  hints.  Biiss  Dover  watches  me 
like  a  lynx.  Even  you  gave  me  a  hint  the 
other  day  that  I  never  talk  to  you  about  my 
relations  and  my  past  life." 

"Pray  do  not  confound  me  with  other 
people,"  said  Zoe,  proudly.  "  If  I  am  curi- 
ous, it.  is  because  I  know  you  must  have 
done  many  good  things  and  clever  things ; 
but  you  have  too  little  vanity  or  too  much 
pride  to  tell  them  even  to  one  who— estcMus 
you,  and  could  appreciate." 

"  I  know  you  are  as  generous  and  noble 
as  most  people  are  narrow-minded,"  said 
Seveme,  enthusiastically,  "  and  I  have  de- 
termined to  tell  you  all  about  mysel£" 

Zoo's  cheeks  beamed  with  gratified  pride, 
and  her  eyes  sparkled.  ^^  . 
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"  Only,  as  I  would  not  tell  it  to  any  body 
bat  you,  I  most  stipalate  that  yon  will  re- 
ceive it  in  sacred  confidence,  and  not  repeat 
it  to  a  living  sonL^' 

"Not  even  to  my  brother,  who  loves  yon 

BOf 

"Not  even  to  him." 

This  alarmed  the  instinctive  delicacy  and 
modesty  of  a  tmly  virgin  sooL 

"  I  am  not  experienced/'  said  she.  "  Bnt 
I  feel  I  ought  not  to  yield  to  curiosity,  and 
hear  £rom  you  any  thing  I  am  forbidden  to 
tell  my  brother.  Ton  might  as  well  say  I 
must  not  tell  my  mother;  for  dear  Harring- 
ton is  all  the  mother  I  have,  and  I  am  sure 
he  is  a  true  friend  to  you''  (this  last  a  little 
reproachfully). 

But  for  Seveme's  habitual  self-command, 
he  would  have  treated  this  delicacy  as  ridio- 
ulous  prudery ;  but  he  was  equal  to  greater 
difficulties. 

"  You  are  right,by  instinct,  in  everything. 
Well,  then,  I  shsdl  tell  you,  and  you  shell 
see  at  once  whether  it  ought  to  be  repeat- 
ed, or  to  remain  a  sacred  deposit  between 
me  and  the  only  creature  I  have  the  cour- 
age to  tell  it  to." 

Zoe  lowered  her  eyes  and  marked  the 
sand  with  her  parasol.  She  was  a  little 
puzzled  now,  and  half  conscious  that  some- 
how he  was  tying  her  to  secrecy  with  silk 
instead  of  rope;  but  she  never  suspected 
the  deliberate  art  and  dexterity  with  which 
it  was  done. 

Seveme  then  made  the  revelation  which 
he  had  been  preparing  for  a  day  or  two 
past,  and,  to  avoid  eternal  comments  by  the 
author,  I  must  once  more  call  in  the  artful 
aid  of  the  printers.  The  true  part  of  Mr. 
Seveme's  revelation  is  in  italics ;  the  false 
in  ordinary  type. 

"  When  my  faOm  diedf  I  inkerUed  am  mtaie 
in  Huntingdonshire,  It  was  not  $o  large  a$ 
VizaHPSy  hut  it  woe  dear.  Not  a  mortgage  nor 
inowmbranoo  on  it,  I  had  a  yownger  hroiher, 
a  fellow  with  charming  manners,  and  very 
accomplished.  These  were  his  ruin :  he  got 
into  high  society  in  London ;  hui  high  society 
is  not  <Uway8  good  society.  He  became  eon- 
neoted  with  a  fast  lot,  some  of  the  young 
nobility.  Of  course  he  could  not  vie  with 
them.  He  got  deeply  in  debt.  Not  but 
what  they  were  in  debt  too,  every  one  of 
them.  He  used  to  send  to  me  for  money 
oftener  than  I  liked ;  but  I  never  suspected 
the  rate  he  was  going  at.  I  was  anxious, 
too,  about  him ;  but  I  said  to  myself  he  was 
Just  sowing  his  wild  oats,  like  other  fellows. 
Well,  it  went  on  until — ^to  his  misfortune 
and  mine— he  got  entangled  in  some  dis- 
graceful transactions ;  the  general  features 
are  known  to  all  the  world.  I  dare  say  you 
have  heard  of  one  or  two  young  noblemen 
who  committed  forgeries  on  their  relations 
and  Mends  some  years  ago.  One  of  them, 
the  son  of  an  earl,  took  hie  eieter^a  whole  for- 


tune  out  of  her  hamk  with  a  single  forged  chedL 
I  heUeve  the  sum  total  of  his  forgeries  was  over 
£100,000.  Bis  father  could  not  find  half  the 
money,  A  number  of  the  nohiUty  had  to  eom- 
bine  to  ripurohase  the  documents;  many  of  them 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews;  and  I  brieve  c 
composition  was  effected,  with  the  help  ofa^oerjf 
powerful  barrister,  on  M,P.  He  weni  out  ef 
his  line  on  this  occasion,  and  mediated  hefweesi 
the  parties.  What  will  you  think  when  I 
tell  you  that  my  brother,  the  son  of  my  fa- 
ther and  my  mother,  was  one  of  these  fior- 
gers — a  criminal  f " 

"  My  poor  iHend  I"  cried  Zoe,  clasping  hex- 
innocent  hands.  ^ 

"It  was  a  thunder-clap.  I  had  a  great 
mind  to  wash  my  hands  of  it,  and  let  him 
go  to  prison.  But  how  could  I  f  The  stxtig* 
gle  ended  in  my  doing  like  the  rest.  Only 
poor  I  had  no  noble  kinsmen  with  long 
purses  to  help  me,  and  no  Solicitor-General 
to  mediate  sub  rosa.  The  total  amount 
would  have  swamped  my  family  acres.  I 
got  them  down  to  sixty  per  cent.,  and  that 
only  crippled  my  estate  forever.  As  for  my 
brother,  he  fell  on  his  knees  to  me.  But  I 
could  not  forgive  him.  He  left  the  eoumiwy 
with  a  hundred  pounds  I  gave  him.  Heisim 
Canada,  and  only  known  there  as  a  mofi  re- 
spectable farmer.  He  talks  of  paying  me 
back.  That  I  shall  believe  when  I  see  it. 
All  I  know  for  certain  is  that  his  crime  has 
mortgaged  my  estate,  and  left  me  pooc^— 
and  suspected." 

While  Seveme  related  this,  tiiere  paasod 
a  somewhat  notable  thing  in  the  world  of 
mind.  The  inventor  of  this  history  did  not 
understand  it ;  the  hearer  did,  and  acoom- 
panied  it  with  innocent  sympathetic  sighs. 
Her  imagination,  more  powerful  and  pre- 
cise than  the  inventor's,  pictured  the  hor- 
ror of  the  high-minded  brother,  his  agony, 
his  shame,  his  respect  for  law  and  honesty, 
his  pity  for  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  his 
struggle,  and  the  final  triumph  of  fratcnial 
aff^tion.  Every  line  of  the  figment  was 
aUve  to  her,  and  she  realieed  the  tale.  Sev- 
eme only  repeated  it. 

At  the  last  touch  of  his  cold  art,  the  wann- 
hearted  girl  could  contain  no  longer. 

"  Oh,  poor  Mr.  Seveme  P'  she  cried ;  "poor 
Mr.  Seveme  I"  and  the  tears  ran  down  her 
cheeks. 

He  looked  at  her  first  with  a  little  aston- 
ishment— ^fancy  taking  his  little  narrative 
to  heart  like  that  1 — ^then  with  compunction, 
an4  then  with  a  momentary  horror  at  him- 
self, and  terror  at  the  impassable  gulf  fixed 
between  them  by  her  rare  goodness  and  his 
depravity. 

Then  for  a  moment  he  felt ;  and  fbit  all 
manner  of  things  at  once. ' "  Oh,  don't  cry  I" 
he  blurted  out,  and  began  to  blubber  him- 
self at  having  made  her  cry  at  all,  and  ao 
unfairly.  It  was  his  lucky  hour ;  this  hys- 
terical effhsion,  undignified  by  a  single  grain 
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of  active  contrition  or  even  penitent  resolTe, 
told  in  his  favor.  They  mingled  their  tears, 
and  hearts  can  not  hold  aloof  when  tean 
come  together.  Tee,  they  mingled  their 
tears,  and  the  crocodile  tears  were  the  male's, 
if  yon  please,  and  the  woman's  tears  were 
pnre  holy  drops  that  angels  might  have 
gathered,  and  carried  them  to  God  for  pearls 
of  the  hnman  sooL 

Afler  they  had  cried  together  over  the 
cool  figment,  Zoe  said : ''  I  do  not  repent  my 
onriosity  now.  Ton  did  well  to  tell  me.  Oh 
no,  yon  were  right,  and  I  wiU  never  tell  any 
hody.  People  are  narrow-minded.  They 
shall  never  cast  yonr  brother's  crime  in  yonr 
teeth,  nor  yonr  own  losses  I  esteem  yon  for 
—oh,  so  mnoh  more  than  ever!  I  wonder 
yon  could  tell  me." 

"  Ton  would  not  wonder  if  you  knew  how 
superior  you  are  to  all  the  world:  how  noble, 
how  generous,  and  how  I — ^ 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Seveme,  it  is  going  to  rain.  We 
must  get  home  as  £Mt  as  ever  we  can." 

They  turned,  and  Zoe,  with  true  virgin 
coyness,  and  elastic  limbs,  made  the  coming 
rain  an  excuse  for  such  swift  walking  that 
Seveme  could  not  make  tender  love  to  her. 
To  be  sure,  Apollo  ran  after  Daphne  with 
his  little  proposals;  but  I  take  it  he  ran 
mute— till  he  found  he  couldn't  catch  her. 
Indeed,  it  was  as  much  as  Seveme  could  do 
to  keep  up  with  her  "ftAx  heel  and  toe." 
But  I  ascribe  this  to  her  not  wearing  high 
heels,  ever  since  Fanny  told  her  she  was 
Just  a  little  too  taU,  and  she  was  novice 
enough  to  believe  her. 

She  would  not  stop  for  the  drixsle ;  but 
at  last  it  came  down  with  such  a  vengeance 
that  she  was  persuaded  to  leave  the  path 
and  run  for  a  cattle-shed  at  some  distance. 
Here  she  and  Seveme  were  imprisoned. 
Luckily  for  them  ''the  kye  had  not  come 
hame,"  and  the  shed  was  empty.  They  got 
into  the  farthest  comer  of  it ;  for  it  was  all 
open  toward  the  river;  and  tiie  rain  patter^ 
ed  on  the  roof  as  if  it  would  break  it. 

Thus  driven  together,  was  it  wonderftil 
that  soon  her  hand  was  in  his,  and  that,  as 
they  purred  together,  and  murmured  soft 
nothings,  more  than  once  she  was  surprised 
into  returning  the  soft  pressure  which  he 
gave  it  so  often? 

The  plump  declaration  she  had  fled  from, 
and  now  seemed  deliciously  resigned  to,  did 
not  actually  come.  But  he  did  what  she 
valued  more,  he  resumed  his  confidences: 
told  her  he  had  vices:  was  fond  of  gam- 
bling. Excused  it  on  the  score  of  his  loss 
by  Ids  brother.  Said  he  hoped  soon  to  hear 
good  news  from  Canada.  Didn't  despair. 
Was  happy  now,  in  spite  of  all.  Had  been 
happy  ever  since  he  had  met  her.  What 
declaiation  was  needed?  The  understand- 
ing was  complete.  Neither  doubted  the 
other's  love ;  and  Zoe  would  have  thought 
herself  a  faithless,  wicked  giri,  i^  after 


this,  she  had  gone  and  accepted  any  other 


But  presently  she  had  a  misgiving,  and 
looked  at  her  watch.  Tes,  it  wanted  but 
one  hour  to  dinner.  Now  her  brother  was 
rather  a  Tartar  about  punctuality  at  din- 
ner. She  felt  she  was  already  in  danger  of 
censure  for  her  long  iSte^tSie  with  Severne, 
though  the  rain  was  the  culprit.  She  could 
not  ttSbrd  to  draw  eYerj  eye  upon  her  by 
being  late  for  dinner  along  with  him. 

She  told  Seveme  they  must  go  home  now, 
rain  or  no  rain,  and  she  walked  resolutely 
out  into  the  weather. 

Seveme  did  not  like  it  at  aU,  but  he  was 
wise  enough  to  deplore  it  only  on  her  ac- 
count ;  and  indeed  her  light  alpaca  was  soon 
drenched,  and  began  to  cling  to  her. 

But  the  spirit^  girl  only  laughed  at  his 
condolences  as  she  hurried  on.  ''Why,  it 
is  only  warm  water,"  said  she :  "  this  is  no 
more  than  a  bath  in  the  summer  sea.  Bath- 
ing is  getting  wet  through  in  blue  flanneL 
Well,  I  am  bathing  in  blue  alpaca." 

"But  it  will  ruin  your  dress." 

"My  dress!  why,  it  is  as  old  as  the  hills. 
When  I  get  home  FU  give  it  to  Bosa,  ready 
washed — ^hal  haP 

The  rain  pelted  and  poured,  and  long  be- 
fore they  reached  the  inn.  Zoo's  dress  had 
become  an  external  cutide,  an  alpaca  skin. 

But  innocence  is  sometimes  very  bold. 
She  did  not  caie  a  bit:  and,  to  tell  the 
truth,  she  had  little  need  to  care.  Beauty 
so  positive  as  hers  is  indomitable.  The  pet- 
ty accidents  that  are  the  terrors  of  homely 
charms  seem  to  enhance  Queen  Beauty.  Di- 
sheveled hair  adorns  it;  close  bound  hair 
adorns  it.  Simplicity  adorns  it.  Diamonds 
adorn  it.  Every  thhig  seems  to  adom  it, 
because  the  tratii  is,  it  adorns  every  thing. 
And  so  Zoe,  drenched  with  rain,  and  her 
dress  a  bathing -gown,  was  only  a  Qreek 
goddess  tinted  blue,  her  bust  and  shoulders 
and  her  moulded  figure  covered  yet  reveal- 
ed. What  was  she  to  an  artist's  eye  ?  Just 
the  Townly  Venus  with  her  sculptor's  cun- 
ning draperies,  and  Juno's  gait. 

**Bt  Ten  inceiM  pAtoit  D«a.» 

When  she  got  to  the  hotel  she  held  up 
her  finger  to  l^veme  with  a  pretty  peremp- 
torinees.  She  had  shown  him  so  much  ten- 
derness, she  felt  she  had  a  right  to  order 
him  now.  "I  must  beg  of  you,"  said  she, 
"to  go  straight  to  your  rooms  and  dress 
very  quickly,  and  present  yourself  to  Har- 
rington five  minutes  before  dinner  at  least." 

"  I  will  obey,"  said  he,  obsequiously. 

That  pleased  her,  and  she  kissed  her  hand 
to  him,  and  scudded  to  her  own  room. 

At  sight  of  the  biasing  fire  and  provident 
preparMions,  she  started,  and  siUd  aloud, 
"  Oh,  how  nice  of  them  P  and,  all  dripping 
as  she  was,  she  stood  there  with  her  young 
heart  in  a  double  glow.  /<^  t 
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Such  a  nature  as  hers  haa  too  little  ego- 
tism and  low-bred  vanity  to  undervalue 
worthy  love.  The  infinite  heart  of  a  Zoe 
Vizard  can  love  but  one  with  passion,  yet 
ever  so  many  more  with  warm  and  tender 
affection. 

She  gave  Aunt  Biaitland  credit  for  this 
provident  affection.  It  was  out  of  the 
sprightly  Fanny's  line ;  and  she  said  to  her- 
self: '^Dear  old  thing  I  there,  I  thought  she 
was  bottling  up  a  lecture  for  me,  and  all  the 
time  her  real  anxiety  was  lest  I  should  be 
wet  through.''  Thereupon  she  settled  in 
her  mind  to  begin  loving  Aunt  Biaitland 
from  that  hour.  She  did  not  ring  for  her 
maid  till  she  was  nearly  dressed,  and,  when 
Rosa  came  and  exclaimed  at  the  condition 
of  her  cast-off  robes,  she  laughed,  and  told 
her  it  was  nothing — ^the  Rhine  was  nice  and 
warm — ^pretending  she  had  been  in  it.  She 
ordered  her  to  dry  the  dress  and  iron  it. 

**  Why,  la,  miss,  youll  never  wear  it  again, 
to  be  sure  f '  said  Rosa,  demurely. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  the  young  lady,  arch- 
ly ;  "  but  I  mean  to  take  g^reat  care  of  it," 
and  burst  out  laughing  like  a  peal  of  silver 
bells,  because  she  was  in  high  spirits,  and 
saw  what  Rosa  would  be  at. 

Give  away  the  gown  she  had  been  wooed 
and  wet  through  in — ^no,  thank  you !  Such 
gowns  as  these  be  landmarks,  my  masters. 

Vizard,  unconscious  of  her  arrival,  was 
walking  up  and  down  the  room,  fidgeting 
more  and  more,  when  in  caine  Zoe,  dressed 
high  in  black  silk  and  white  lace,  looking 
ever  so  cozy,  and  blooming  like  a  rose. 

**  What !"  said  he ;  **  in,  and  dressed !"  He 
took  her  by  the  shoulders,  and  gave  her  a 
great  kiss.  ''Ton  young  monkey,"  said  he, 
"  1  was  afraid  you  were  washed  away." 

Zoe  suggested  that  would  only  have  bee4 
a  woman  obliterated. 

''That  is  true,"  said  he,  with  an  air  of 
hearty  conviction.     ''  I  forgot  that." 

He  then  inquired  if  she  had  had  a  nice 
walk. 

"  Oh,  beautifnl ;  imprisoned  half  the  time 
in  a  cow-shed,  and  then  drenched.  But  Fll 
have  a  nice  walk  with  you,  dear,  up  and 
down  the  room." 

"Come  on,  then." 

So  she  put  her  right  hand  on  his  left 
shoulder  and  gave  him  her  left  hand,  and 
they  walked  up  and  down  the  room,  Zoe 
beaming  with  happiness  and  affection  for 
every  body,  and  walking  at  a  graoefril  bend. 

Seveme  came  in,  dressed,  and  perfect  as 
though  Just  taken  out  of  a  bandbox.  He 
sat  down  at  a  little  table,  and  read  a  little 
Journal  unobtrusively.  It  was  his  cue  to 
divest  his  late  tit&^tSte  of  public  import 
tance. 

Then  came  dinner,  and  two  of  the  party 
absent.  Vizard  heard  their  voices  going 
like  mill-clacks  at  this  sacred  hour,  and 
summoned  them  rather  roughly,  as  stated 


above.  His  back  was  to  Zoe,  and  she  robbod 
her  hands  gayly  to  Seveme,  and  sent  him  a 
flying  whisper,  "  Oh,  what  fun !  we  are  tiie 
culprits,  and  they  are  the  ones  scolded." 

Dinner  waited  ten  minutes,  and  then  the 
defieiulters  appeared.  Nothing  was  said,  but 
Vizard  looked  rather  glum,  and  Aunt  Mait- 
land  cast  a  vicious  look  at  Seveme  and  Zoe. 
They  had  made  a  forced  march  and  out- 
flanked her.  She  sat  down,  and  bided  ho- 
time,  like  a  fowler  waiting  till  the  docks 
come  within  shot. 

But  the  conversation  was  commonplsboe. 
inconsecutive,  shifty,  and  vague,  and  it  wa^ 
two  hours  before  any  thing  came  witiiin 
shot.  All  this  time  not  a  soid  suspected  the 
ambushed  fowler. 

At  last  Vizard  having  thrown  out  one  of 
his  hints  that  the  fair  sex  are  imperfect, 
Fanny,  being  under  the  influence  of  Him 
Maitland's  revelations,  ventured  to  suggest 
that  they  had  no  more  faults  than  men,  and 
oertotnly  were  not  more  deceitfoL 

"  Indeed  f  said  Vizard.  ^'Not— mor*— 
deodtftU !    Do  you  speak  from  experi«ioe  f 

"  Oh  no,  no,"  said  Fanny,  getting  ratiier 
frightened.     "  I  only  think  so,  somehow.*' 

^'  Well,  but  you  must  have  a  reason.  May 
I  respectfully  inquire  whether  more  men 
have  Jilted  you  than  you  have  jilted  f" 

"  You  may  inquire  as  respectfully  as  yoa 
like,  but  I  sha'n't  teU  you." 

''  That  is  right.  Miss  Dover,"  said  Seveme ; 
''don't  you  put  up  with  his  nonsense.  He 
knows  nothing  about  it.  Women  are  angels, 
compared  with  men.  The  wonder  is  how 
they  can  waste  so  much  truth  and  constan- 
cy and  beauty  upon  the  foul  sex.  To  my 
mind,  there  is  oiUy  one  thing  we  beat  you. 
in ;  we  do  stick  by  each  other  rather  better 
than  you  do.  Tou  are  truer  to  us.  We  are 
a  little  truer  to  each  other." 

"Not  a  little,"  suggested  Vizard,  dryly. 

"For  my  part,"  said  Zoe,  blushing  pink 
at  her  boldness  in  advancing  an  opinion  on 
so  large  a  matter,  "  I  think  these  compari- 
sons are  rather  narrow-minded.  What  have 
KW  to  do  with  bad  people,  male  or  female  t 
A  good  man  is  good  and  a  good  womiui  ia 
good:  still,  I  do  think  that  women  have 
greater  hearts  to  love,  and  men,  perhaps, 
greater  hearts  for  friendship."  Then,  blush- 
ing roseate,  "Even  in  the  short  time  we 
have  been  here  we  have  seen  two  gentlemen 
give  up  pleasure  for  self-denying  friendship. 
Lotd  Uxmoor  gave  us  all  up  for  a  sick  friend. 
Mr.  Seveme  £d  more,  perhaps,  fbr  he  lost 
that  divine  singer.  Tou  wUl  never  hear 
her  now,  Mr.  Seveme." 

The  Maitland  gun  went  off!.  "A  sick 
friend  1 — ^Mr.  Seveme f — ^ha!  haf  ha!  Ton 
siliy  girl)  he  has  got  no  sick  fHend.  He  was 
at  the  gaming  table.  That  was  his  sick 
friend." 

It  was  an  effisotive  discharge.    It  wing- 
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ed  a  duck  or  two.  It  killed  as  follows :  the 
tranqnillity,  the  good  humor,  and  the  con- 
tent of  the  little  party. 

Seveme  started,  and  stared,  and  lost  color, 
and  then  cast  at  Vizard  a  venomous  look 
never  seen  on  his  face  before,  for  he  natu- 
rally concluded  that  Vizard  had  betrayed 
him. 

Zoe  was  amazed,  looked  instantly  at  Sev- 
eme, saw  it  was  true,  and  turned  pale  at 
his  evident  discomfiture.  Her  lover  had 
been  guilty  of  deceit — mean  and  rather 
heartless  deceit. 

Even  Fanny  winced  at  the  point-blank 
denunciation  of  a  young  man  who  was  him- 
self polite  to  every  body.  She  would  have 
done  it  in  a  very  different  way — ^insinua- 
tions, innuendo,  etc. 

"They  have  found  you  out,  old  fellow," 
said  Vizard,  merrily;  "but  you  need  not 
look  as  if  you  had  robbed  a  church.  Hang 
it  all!  a  fellow  has  got  a  right  to  gamble 
if  he  chooses.  Any  way,  he  paid  for  his 
whistle,  for  he  lost  three  hundred  pounds.'' 

"Three  hundred  pounds P  cried  the  terri- 
ble old  maid.  "  Where  ever  did  he  get  them 
tolosef 

Seveme  divined  that  he  had  nothing  to 
gain  by  fiction  here;  so  he  said,  sullenly, 
"I  got  them  ftom  Vizard,  but  I  gave  him 
value  for  them.'' 

"You  need  not  publish  our  private  trans- 
actions, Ned,"  said  Vizard.  "MissMaitland, 
this  is  really  not  in  your  department." 

"  Oh  yes,  it  is,"  said  she,  "  and  so  youll 
find." 

This  pertinacity  looked  like  defiance. 
Vizard  rose  from  his  chair,  bowed  ironical- 
ly, with  the  air  of  a  man  not  disposed  for  a 
hot  argument.  "  In  that  case,  with  permis- 
sion, rU  withdraw  to  my  veranda,  and  in 
that  [he  struck  a  light]  peaceful  [here  he 
took  a  suck]  shade--^ 

"  Tou  will  meditate  on  the  charms  of  Ina 
Klosking." 

Vizard  received  this  poisoned  arrow  in  the 
small  of  the  back  as  he  was  sauntering  out. 
He  turned  like  a  shot,  as  if  a  man  had  struck 
him,  and  for  a  single  moment  he  looked 
downright  terrible,  and  wonderfully  imlike 
the  easy-going  Harrington  Vizard.  But  he 
soon  recovered  himself.  "  What !  you  listen, 
do  you  f"  said  he,  and  turned  contemptuous- 
ly on  his  heel  without  another  word. 

There  was  an  uneasy,  chilling  pause.  Miss 
Maitland  would  have  given  something  to 
withdraw  her  last  shot.  Fanny  was  very 
uncomfortable,  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  the 
table.  Zoe,  deeply  shocked  at  Seveme's 
deceit,  was  now  amazed  and  puzzled  about 
her  brother.  "  Ina  Klosking !"  inquired  she ; 
"who  is  that!" 

"Ask  Mr.  Seveme,"  said  Miss  Maitland, 
sturdily/ 

Now  Mr.  Seveme  was  sitting  silent,  but 
with  restless  eyes,  meditating  how  he  should 


get  over  that  figment  of  his  about  the  sick 
friend. 

Zoe  turned  round  on  him,  fixed  her  glori- 
ous eyes  full  upon  his  face,  and  said,  rath- 
er imperiously,  "Mr.  Seveme,  who  is  Ina 
Klosking  f" 

Mr.  Seveme  looked  up  blankly  in  her  face, 
and  said  nothing.  ^ 

She  colored  at  not  being  answered,  a&d 
repeated  her  question  (all  this  time  Fanny's 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  young  man  even  more 
keenly  than  Zoe's),  "Who— and  what — ^is 
Ina^oskingf 

"  She  is  a  public  singer." 

"Do  you  know  herf" 

"  Yes ;  I  heard  her  sing  at  Vienna." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  but  do  you  know  her  to  speak 
tot" 

He  considered  half  a  moment,  and  then 
said  he  had  not  that  honor.  "  But,"  said  he, 
rather  hurriedly,  "somebody  or  other  told 
me  she  had  come  out  at  the  opera  here,  and 
made  a  hit." 

"What,inSiebeir 

"  I  don't  know.  But  I  saw  large  bills  out 
with  her  name.  She  made  her  d^hui  in  Gou- 
nod's JRwift" 

"  It  is  my  Siebell"  cried  Zoe,  rapturously. 
"  Why,  aunt,  no  wonder  Harrington  admires 
her.     For  my  part,  I  adore  her." 

" Foil,  child!  That  is  quite  a  different 
matter." 

"No,  it  is  not.  He  is  like  me;  he  has 
only  seen  her  once,  as  I  have,  and  on  the 
stage." 

"  Fiddle-de»-dee.  I  tellVou  he  is  in  love 
with  her,  over  head  and  ears ;  he  is  wonder- 
fnHj  inflammable  for  a  woman-hater.  Ask 
Mr.  Seveme ;  he  knows." 

"  Mr.  Seveme,  is  my  brother  in  love  with 
that  lady!" 

Seveme's  turn  had  come ;  that  able  young 
man  saw  his  chance,  and  did  as  good  a  bit 
of  acting  as  ever  was  extemporized  even  by 
an  Italian  mime. 

"liiss  Vizard,"  said  he,*  fixing  his  hazel 
eyes  on  her  for  the  first  time,  in  a  way  that 
made  her  feel  his  power,  "  what  passed  in 
confidence  between  two  friends  ought  to  be 
sacred.  Don't — ^you — ^thinksof"  (The  girl 
quivered,  remembering  the  secret  he  had 
confessed  to  her. )  "Miss  Maitland  has  done 
your  brother  and  me  the  honor  to  listen  to 
our  secrets.  She  shall  repeat  them,  if  she 
thinks  it  delicate ;  but  I  shall  not,  without 
Vizard's  consent ;  and,  more  than  that,  the 
conversation  seems  to  me  to  be  taking  the 
turn  of  casting  blame,  and  ridicule,  and  I 
don't  know  what,  on  the  best-hearted,  kind- 
est-hearted, truest  -  hearted,  noblest,  and 
manliest  man  I  know.  I  decline  to  take 
any  further  share  in  it." 

With  these  last  words  in  his  mouth,  he 
stuck  his  hands  defiantly  into  his  pockets 
and  stalked  out  into  the  veranda,  looking 
every  inch.  man.    ^  GoOqIc 
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Zoe  folded  her  arms  and  gased  after  him 
with  undisguised  admiration.  How  well  ev- 
ery thing  he  did  became  him — ^his  firing  up, 
his  brusquerie,  the  very  movements  of  his 
body,  all  so  piquant,  charming,  and  unwom- 
anly! As  he  vanished  from  her  admiring 
eyes,  she  turned,  with  flaming  cheeks,  on 
Bliss  Maitland,  and  said,  ''Well,  aunt,  you 
have  driven  them  both  out  at  the  window ; 
now  say  something  pretty  to  Fanny  and  me, 
and  drive  us  out  at  the  door.'' 

Miss  Maitland  hung  her  head;  she  saw 
she  had  them  all  against  her  but  Fanny, 
and  Fanny  was  a  trimmer.  She  said,  sor- 
rowfully, "  No,  Zoe.  I  feel  how  unattract- 
ive I  have  made  the  room.  I  have  driven 
away  the  gods  of  your  idolatry — ^they  are 
only  idols  of  clay ;  but  that  you  can't  be- 
lieve. I  will  banish  nobody  else,  except  a 
cross-grained  but  respectable  old  woman, 
who  is  too  experienced,  and  too  much  soured 
by  it,  to  please  young  people  when  things 
are  going  wrong." 

With  this  she  took  her  bed-candle  and 
retired. 

Zoe  had  an  inward  struggle.  As  Miss 
Maitland  opened  her  bedroom  door,  she  call- 
ed to  her,  ''Aunt!  one  word.  Was  it  you 
that  ordered  the  fire  in  my  bedroom  V* 

Now  if  she  had  received  the  answer  she 
expected,  she  meant  to  say,  "Then  please 
let  me  forget  every  thing  else  you  have  said 
or  done  t<^ay."  But  Miss  Maitland  stared 
a  little,  and  said,  ''Fire  in  your  bedroom — 
no." 

"  Oh ! — ^Then  fhave  nothing  to  thank  you 
for  this  day,"  said  Zoe,  with  idl  the  hardness 
of  youth ;  though,  as  a  general  rule,  she  had 
not  her  share  of  it. 

The  old  lady  winced  visibly,  but  she  made 
a  creditable  answer.  "Then,  my  dear,  yon 
shall  have  my  prayers  this  night;  and  it 
does  not  matter  much  whether  you  thank 
me  for  them  or  not." 

As  she  disappeared,  Zoe  flung  herself  wea- 
rily on  a  conch,  and  very  soon  began  to  ory. 
Fanny  ran  to  her  and  nestled  close  to  hcff, 
and  the  two  had  a  rock  together,  Zoe  cry- 
ing, and  Fanny  coaxing  and  comforting. 

"  Ah  t"  sighed  Zoe, "  this  was  the  happiest 
day  of  my  Ufe,  and  see  how  it  ends.  Quar- 
reling, and  deceit — ^the  one  I  hate,  the  oth- 
er I  despise.  No,  never  again,  until  I  have 
said  my  prayers,  and  am  Just  going  to  sleep, 
will  I  cry,  *  0  g'wmo  felice  **  a«  I  did  t  liia  aft- 
(STUcKHj,  when  the  rain  was  ponriug  on  m©^ 
but  my  h&ari  wiu»  all  in  a  glow,'* 

Ttiei43  pretty  tittk^  Lamoutationa  of  youth 
were  interrupted  by  Mr.  Severue  slipping 
iiwf^y  from  Uis  Mend^  to  try  and  recover  lost 
p-ound. 

He  was  eooUy  received  by  Zoe  i  then  he 
looked  dismay edf  but  affected  not  to  ud- 
dttStacd ;  then  Zcie  pin  died  Funny,  whi<»h 
naogtitr,  **  I  don^t  oboo^e  to  put  him  on  hi« 
itefense^  but  I  am  dying  to  hear  if  he  has 


any  thing  to  say."  Thereupon  Fanny  obey- 
ed that  significant  pinch,  and  said, "  Mr.  8ev- 
erne,  my  cousin  is  not  a  woman  of  the  world  ; 
she  is  a  country  girl,  with  old-fashioned  ro- 
mantic notions  that  a  man  should  be  above 
telling  fibs ;  I  have  known  her  longer  than 
you,  and  I  see  she  can't  understand  your 
passing  off  the  gambling  table  for  a  dek 
friend." 

"Why,  I  never  did,"  said  he,  as  bold  as 
brass. 

"Mr.Sevemel" 

"  Bliss  Dover  t  my  sick  friend  was  at '  The 
Qolden  Star,'  that's  a  small  hotel  in  a  dilEer- 
ent  direction  from  the  KursaaL  I  was  there 
from  seven  o'clock  till  nine.  Ton  ask  the 
waiter,  if  you  don't  believe  me." 

Fanny  giggled  at  this  inadvertent  speech ; 
but  Zoo's  feelings  were  too  deeply  engaged 
to  shoot  fun  flying.  "  Fanny,"  cried  she,  ea- 
gerly, "I  heard  him  tell  the  coachman  to 
drive  him  to  that  very  place,  'The  Qolden 
Star.'"     . 

"  Really  f"  said  Fanny,  mystified. 

"Indeed  I  did,  dear.  I  remember  'The 
Qolden  Star'  distinctly." 

"Ladies,  I  was  there  till  nine  o'clock. 
Then  I  started  for  the  theatre.  Unibrta- 
nately  the  theatre  is  attached  to  the  Kur- 
saaL I  thought  I  would  Just  look  in  for  a 
few  minutes.  In  fact,  I  don't  think  I  was 
there  half  an  hour.  But  Miss  Maitland  it 
quite  right  in  one  thing.  I  lost  more  than 
two  hundred  pounds,  slU  through  playing 
on  a  false  system.  Of  course  I  know  I  had 
no  business  to  go  there  at  all,  when  I  might 
have  been  by  your  side." 

"And  heard  La  Klosking." 

"It  was  devilish  bad  taste,  and  yon  may 
well  be  surprised  and  offended." 

"  No,  no ;  not  at  that,"  said  Zoe. 

"But,  hang  it  all,  don't  make  a  fellow 
worse  than  he  is.  Why  should  I  invent  a 
sick  friend  f  I  suppose  I  have  a  right  to  go 
to  the  Kursaal  if  I  choose.  At  any  rate  I 
mean  to  go  to-morrow  afternoon,  and  win  a 
pot  of  money.    Hinder  me  who  can." 

Zoe  beamed  with  pleasure.  "  That  spite- 
frd  old  woman  I  I  am  ashamed  of  myselil 
Of  course  yon  have.  It  becomes  a  man  to 
say  Je  veux;  and  it  becomes  a  woman  to 
yield.  Forgive  our  unworthy  doubts.  We 
will  all  go  to  the  Kursaal  to-moirow." 

The  reconcUiation  wad  m>mplet#k ;  and  ta 
add  to  Zo^^a  happiness,  lUe  madii  a  litils 
discovery*  Eoea  came  in  to  Ae«i  if  %hm  wihIf 
ed  any  thingp  That,  yon  mn*t  know,  was 
Emm'»  way  of  saying,  '*  It  is  vp^ry  latu,  tm 
tired  f  BO  the  sotiner  yffit  go  to  hvA,  th*  bel- 
ter." And  Zoe  was  by  aatnra  wi  eDUAideral* 
that  she  often  went  to  bed  mare  foir  BmM*9 
convenience  than  h<rr  own  indinatimu 

Bnt  this  time  she  a&id^  phan^^S  ^''^^l 
do.  I  want  to  know  who  hmd  my  tir«  U|£ht^ 
ed  for  mo  in  the  middle  of  stisiBMr*^ 
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"  Why,  sqaire,  to  be  sure/'  said  Eos*. 

"What  I  my  brother  r 

"Yes, miss;  andieentoitnllhisself:  least- 
ways I  found  the  things  properly  muddled. 
Twas  to  be  seen  a  man  had  been  at  'em." 

Bosa  retired,  leaving  Zee's  face  a  picture. 

Just  then  Vizard  put  his  head  cautiously 
in  at  the  window,  and  said,  in  a  c<nnio  whis- 
per, "  Is  she  gone  f 

"  Yes,  she  is  gone,"  cried  Zoe,  "  and  you 
are  wanted  in  her  place."  She  ran  to  meet 
him.  "  Who  ordered  a  fire  in  my  room,  and 
muddled  all  my  things  f  said  she,  severely. 

"I  did.    What  of  that  f 

"  Oh,  nothing.  Only  now  I  know  who  is 
my  friend.  Young  people,  here's  a  lesson 
for  you.  When  a  lady  is  out  in  the  xain, 
don't  prepare  a  lecture  for  her,  liJce  Aunt 
liaitland,  but  light  her  fire,  like  this  dear 
old  duck  of  a  woman-hating  impostor.  Kiss 
meP'  (violently). 

"There — ^pest," 

"  That  is  not  enough,  nor  half.  There, 
and  there,  and  there,  and  there,  and  there, 
and  there." 

"  Now,  look  here,  my  young  fHend,"  said 
Vizard,  holding  her  lovely  head  by  both 
ears, "  you  are  exciting  yourself  about  noth- 
ing, and  that  will  end  in  one  .of  your  head- 
aches. So  just  take  your  candle  and  go  to 
bed,  like  a  good  little  girL" 

"  Must  I  f  Well,  then  I  will.  Good-by, 
tyrant  dear.  Oh,  how  I  love  you !  Coine, 
Fanny." 

She  gave  her  hand  shyly  to  Seveme,  and 
soon  they  were  both  in  Zee's  room. 

Rosa  was  dismissed,  and  they  had  their 
chat;  but  it  was  nearly  all  on  one  side. 
Fanny  had  plenty  to  say,  but  did  not  say  it. 
She  had  not  the  heart  to  cloud  that  beam- 
ing face  again  so  soon;  she  temporized: 
Zoe  pressed  her  with  questions  too ;  but  she 
slurrod  things.  Zoe  asked  her  why  Miss 
Maitland  was  so  bitter  against  poor  Mr.  Sev- 
eme. Fanny  said,  in  an  off-hand  way, "  Oh, 
it  is  only  on  your  account  she  objects  to 
him." 

"  And  what  are  her  ohjeotions  f " 

"  Oh,  only  g^rammatical  ones,  dear.  She 
says  his  anteoedenU  are  obscure,  and  his  reZ- 
a<tfe«  unknown — ^ha!  ha!  haP'  Fanny  laugh- 
ed; but  Zoe  did  not  see  the  fhn.  Then 
Fanny  stroked  her  down. 

"Never  mind  that  old  woman.  /  shall 
interfere  properly,  if  I  see  you  in  danger: 
it  w£s  monstrous,  her  making  an  eadUindre 
at  the  very  dinner  table,  and  spoiling  your 
happy  day." 

"But  she  hasn't!"  cried  Zoe,  eagerly. 
"'AU's  well  that  ends  welL'  I  am  ^ippy 
—oh,  so  happy.  You  love  me.  Harrington 
loves  me.  Se  loves  me.  What  more  can 
any  woman  ask  for  than  to  be  amata  hmie  f " 

This  was  the  last  word  between  Zoe  and 
Fanny  upon  St.  Brooch's  Day. 

As  Fanny  went  to  her  own  room,  the 
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vigilant  Maitland  opened  her  door  that  look- 
ed upon  the  corridor,  and  beckoned  her  in. 
"  Weil,"  said  she, "  did  yon  speak  to  Zoe  f " 

"  Just  a  word  before  dinner.  Aunt,  she 
came  in  wet  to  the  skin,  and  in  higher  spir- 
its than  Rosa  ever  knew  her." 

Aunt  groaned. 

"And  what  do  you  think f  Her  spoiled 
dress,  she  ordered  it  to  be  ironed  and  put 
by.    ItiBa  oa$e," 

Next  day  they  all  met  at  a  late  breakfast, 
and  good  humor  was  the  order  of  the  day. 

This  encouraged  Zoe  to  throw  out  a  feeler 
about  the  gambling  tables.  Then  Fanny 
said  it  must  be  nice  to  gamble,  because  it 
was  so  naughty.  "  In  a  long  experience," 
said  Miss  Dover,  with  a  sigh, "  I  have  found 
that  whatever  is  nice  is  naughty,  and  what- 
ever is  naughty  is  nice." 

"  There's  a  short  code  of  morals,"  observed 
Vizard,  "for  the  use  of  seminaries.  Now 
let  us  hear  Seveme ;  he  knows  all  the  de- 
fenses of  gambling  lunacy  has  discovered." 

Seveme,  thus  appealed  to,  said  play  was 
like  other  things,  bad  only  when  carried  to 
excess.  "At  Homburg,  where  the  play  is 
fair,  what  harm  can  there  be  in  devoting 
two  or  three  hours  of  a  long  day  to  trente  ei 
qumrante  t  The  play  exercises  memory.  Judg- 
ment, Bang-froidy  and  other  good  quiUities 
of  the  mind.  Above  all,  it  is  on  the  square ; 
now  buying  and  selling  shares  without  de- 
livery, bulling  and  bearing  and  rigging,  and 
Stock  Exchange  speculations  in  general, 
are  Just  as  much  gambling,  l^t  wiUi  cards  , 
all  marked  and  dice  loaded,  and  the  fair  play-  * 
er  has  no  chance.  The  world,"  said  this 
youthful  philosopher, "  is  taken  in  by  words. 
The  tmth  is,  that  gambling  with  cards  is 
fair,  and  gambling  without  cards  a  swindle." 

"He  is  hard  upon  the  city,"  said  the 
Vizard ;  "  but  no  matter.  Proceed,  young 
man.  Develop  your  code  of  morals  for  the 
amusement  of  mankind,  while  duller  spirits 
inflict  instruction." 

"  You  have  got  my  opinion,"  said  Seveme. 
"  Oblige  us  with  yours." 

"No;  mine  would  not  be  popular  Just 
now :  I  reserve  it  till  we  are  there,  and  can 
see  the  lunatics  at  work." 

"  Oh,  then  we  are  to  go,"  cried  Fanny. 
"Oh,  be  Joyful."' 

"That  depends  on  Miss  Maitland.  It  is 
not  in  my  department." 

Instantly  four  bright  eyes  were  turned 
piteonsly  on  the  awful  Maitland. 

"  Oh,  aunt,"  said  Zoe,  pleadingly, "  do  you 
think  there  would  be  any  great  harm  in  our 
— just  for  once  in  a  way  f 

"My  dear," said  Miss  Maitland, solemnly, 
"I  can  not  say  that  I  approve  of  public 
gambling  In  genearaL  But  at  Homburg  the 
company  is  select.  I  have  seen  a  German 
prince,  a  Russian  prince,  and  two  English 
countesses,  the  very  ^Ute  of  London  society, 
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seated  at  the  same  table  io  the  KnnaaL  I 
think,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
yonr  going,  under  the  conduct  of  older 
persons — myself  for  example,  and  your 
brother.*' 

"Code  three,"  suggested  Vizard — "the 
chaperonian  code." 

"And  a  very  good  one,  too,"  said  Zoe. 
"  But,  aunt,  must  we  look  on,  or  may  we 
play,  Just  a  little,  little  f" 

"  My  dear,  there  can  be  no  g^reat  harm  in 
playing  a  little,  in  good  eompang — if  you  play 
with  your  own  money."  She  must  have 
one  dig  at  Seveme. 

"  I  sha'u't  play  very  deep,  then,"  said 
Fanny ;  "  for  I  have  got  no  money  hardly." 

Vizard  came  to  the  front,  like  a  man. 
"No  more  should  I,"  said  he,  " but  for  Ber- 
ries and  Co.  As  it  is,  I  am  a  CroBsus,  and  I 
shall  stand  £100,  which  you  three  ladies 
must  divide;  and  between  you,  no  doubt, 
you  wiU  break  the  bank." 

Acclamations  greeted  this  piece  of  misog- 
yny. When  they  had  subsided,  Seveme 
was  called  on  to  explain  the  game,  and  show 
the  young  ladies  how  to  win  a  fortune  with 
£33  68.  8d. 

The  table  was  partly  cleared,  two  packs 
of  cards  sent  for,  and  the  professor  lectured. 
"  This,"  said  he,  "  is  the  cream  of  the  game. 
Six  packs  are  properly  shuffled  and  properly 
cut ;  the  players  put  their  money  on  black 
or  red,  which  is  the  main  event,  and  is  set- 
tied  thus :  The  dealer  deals  the  cards  in  two 
rows.  He  deals  the  fir$t  row  for  black,  and 
stops  the  moftient  the  cards  pass  thirty. 
That  deal  determines  how  near  Kohr  can 
get  to  thirty-one." 

Seveme  then  dealt  for  Koir,  and  the  cards 
came  as  follows : 

Queen  of  Hearts — ^four  of  Clubs — ten  of 
Spades — nine  of  Diamonds:  total,  thirty- 
three. 

He  then  dealt  for  red : 

Knave  of  Clubs — ace  of  Diamonds — ^two 
of  Spades — King  of  Spades — nine  of  Hearts : 
total,  thirty-twa 

"  Red  wins,  because  the  cards  dealt  for 
red  come  nearest  thirty-one.  Besides  that," 
said  he, "  you  can  bet  on  the  color  or  against 
it.  The  actual  color  of  the  first  card  the 
player  turns  up  on  the  black  line  must  be 
black  or  red.  Whichever  it  hi^pens  to  be 
is  called  '  the  color.'  Say  it  is  red,  then,  if 
the  black  line  of  cards  wins,  color  loses. 
Now  I  will  deal  again  for  both  events. 

"IdealforiVbir. 

"Nine  of  Diamonds.  Red,  then,  is  the 
actual  color  turned  up  on  the  black  line. 
Do  you  bet  for  it,  or  against  it  f " 

"  I  bet  for  it,"  cried  Zoe.  "  It's  my  favor- 
ite color." 

"And  what  do  you  say  on  the  main 
event  f " 

"Oh,  red  on  that  too." 

"Very  good.    I  go  on  dealing  for  Koir, 


Queen  of  Diamonds — three  of  Spades — 
Knave  of  Hearts — nine  of  Spadea :  thirty* 
two.  That  looks' ngly  for  yonr  two  eTenta, 
black  coming  so  near  aa  thirty-two.  Now 
for  red.  Four  of  Hearts — Knave  of  Spades 
— Seven  of  Diamonds — Queen  of  Club*: 
thirty-one,  by  Jove.  Bouge  gagnt  et  eoMlear. 
There  is  nothing  like  courage.  Yon  haw 
won  both  events." 

"  Oh,  what  a  nice  game !"  cried  Zoe. 

He  then  continued  to  deal,  and  they  all 
betted  on  the  main  event  and  the  ocdor, 
staking  fabuloua  sums,  till  at  last  both  nua- 
bers  came  up  thirty-one. 

Thereupon  Seveme  informed  them  that 
half  the  stakes  belonged  to  him.  That  was 
the  trifling  advantage  accorded  to  the  bank. 

"Which  trifling  advantage," said  Vizard, 
"  has  enriched  the  man-eating  company  and 
their  prince,  and  built  the  Kursaal,  and  will 
clean  you  all  out  if  you  play  long  enough.^ 

"That,"  said  Seveme,  "I  deny;  it  is 
more  than  balanced  by  the  right  the  play- 
ers have  of  doubling  till  they  gain,  and  by 
the  maturity  of  the  chances :  I  will  explaia 
this  to  the  ladies.  You  see  expenenoe  proves 
that  neither  red  nor  black  can  come  up 
more  than  nine  times  running.  Wboi, 
therefore,  eit^ier  color  has  come  up  four 
times,  you  can  put  a  moderate  stake  on  the 
other  color,  and  double  on  it  till  it  mmti 
come,  by  the  laws  of  nature.  Say  red  has 
tumed  four  times.  You  put  a  napoleon  on 
black;  red  gains.  Ydu  lose  a  napoleon. 
You  don't  remove  it,  but  double  on  it.  The 
chances  are  now  five  to  one  you  gain ;  but 
if  you  lose,  you  double  on  the  same,  and, 
when  you  have  got  to  sixteen  naiwleona, 
the  color  must  change:  uniformity  has 
reached  its  physical  limit.  That  is  called 
the  maturity  of  the  chances.  Begin  as  un- 
Inckily  as  possible  with  five  frtwca,  and  lose. 
If  yon  have  to  double  eight  times  before  you 
win,  it  only  comes  to  1280  franca.  Given, 
therefore,  a  man  to  whom  fifty  napoleons 
are  no  more  than  five  francs  to  ua,  he  can 
never  lose  if  he  doubles,  like  a  Trojan,  till 
the  chances  are.jnatnre.  This  is  called  '  the 
Martingale;'  but  observe,  it  only  secnres 
against  loss.  Heavy  gains  are  made  by 
doubling  Judiciously  on  the  wimnitig  color, 
or  by  simply  betting  on  short  runs  of  it 
When  red  comes  up,  back  red,  and  double 
twice  on  it.  Thus  you  profit  by  the  re- 
markable and  observed  fact  that  the  colon 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  alternate,  but  reach  ulti- 
mate equality  by  avoiding  alternation,  and 
making  short  runs,  with  occasional  long 
rans ;  the  latter  are  rare,  and  must  be  watch- 
ed with  a  view  to  the  balancing  run  of  the 
other  color.    This  is  my  system." 

"And  yon  really  think  you  have  invented 
it  f"  asked  Vizard. 

"  I  am  not  so  conceited.  My  system  waa 
communicated  to  me,  in  the  Kuiaaai  itself 
by  an  old  gentleman." 
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"  An  old  geDUemau,  or  the — " 

**  Oh,  Harrington/'  cried  Zoe, "  fie  !"* 

**  My  wit  is  appreciated  at  its  value.  Pro- 
ceed, Ned.'' 

Seveme  told  him,  a  little  defiantly,  it  was 
an  old  gentleman,  with  a  noblie  head,  a  sil- 
very beard,  and  the  most  benevolent  coun- 
tenance he  ever  saw. 

**  Curious  place  for  his  reverence  to  be  in,^ 
hazarded  Visard. 

'*  He  saw  me  betting,  first  on  the  black, 
then  on  the  r^d,  till  I  was  cleaned  out,  and 
then  he  beckoned  me." 

''Not  a  man  of  premature  advice,  any 
way." 

"  He  told  me  he  had  observed  my  play.  I 
had  been  relying  on  the  alternations  of  the 
colors,  which  alternation  chance  persistently 
avoids,  and  arrives  at  equality  by  runs.  He 
then  gave  me  a  better  system." 

**  And,  having  expounded  his  system,  he 
illustrated  it  f  Tell  the  truth,  now ;  he  sat 
down  and  lost  the  coat  off  his  back.  It  fol- 
lowed his  family  acres." 

''  You  are  quite  wrong  again.  He  never 
plays.  He  has  heart-disease,  and  his  physi- 
cian has  forbidden  him  all  excitement." 

"  His  nation  f " 

"Humph!    French." 

"Ah!  the  nation  that  produced  'LepkiUh 
^pke  »ana  U  §avcirJ  And  now  it  has  added, 
'  Le  phUo9ophe  $an$  U  vouioir,^  and  you  have 
stumbled  on  him.  .  What  a  life  for  an  aged 
man !  Fortunatu»  ilU  wmx  qiti  Imdioola  rirtt 
Tantalus  handcn£fed,  and  glowering  over  a 
gambling  table :  a  hell  in  a  helL" 

"  Ob,  Harrington— " 

"  Exclamations  not  allowed  in  sober  argu- 
ment, Zoe.  Come,  Ned,  it  is  not  heart-dis- 
ease, it  is  purse-disease.  Just  do  me  a  favor. 
Here  are  five  sovereigns ;  give  those  to  the 
old  beggar,  and  let  him  risk  them." 

"  I  could  hardly  take  such  a  liberty  with 
an  old  gentleman  of  his  age  and  appearance 
— a  man  of  honor  too,  and  high  sentiments. 
Why,  rd  bet  seven  to  four  he  is  one  of  Na- 
poleon's old  soldiers." 

The  ladies  sided  unanimously  with  Sev- 
eme.  "  What !  ofier  a  vieux  de  V Empire  five 
pounds?    Oh  fie!" 

"  Fiddle-dee-dee  r'  said  the  indomitable 
Yizard.  "  Besides,  he  will  do  it  with  his  usu- 
al grace.  He  will  approach  the  son  of  Mars 
with  that  feigned  humility  which  sits  so 
well  ou  youth,  and  ask  him,  as  a  personal 
favor,  to  invest  five  pounds  for  him  at  i-onge 
et  noir.  The  old  soldier  will  stiffen  into  dou- 
ble dignity  at  first,  then  give  him  a  low 
wink,  and  end  by  sitting  down  and  gam- 
bling. He  will  be  cautions  at  starting,  as 
one  who  opens  trenches  for  the  siege  of 
Mammon;  but  soon  the  veteran  will  get 
heated,  and  give  battle.  He  will  fancy  him- 
self at  Jena,  since  the  croupiers  are  Prus- 
sians. If  he  loses,  you  cut  him  dead,  being 
a  humdrum  Englishman ;  and  if  he  wins, ' 


he  cuts  you,  and  pockets  the  cash,  being  a 
Frenchman  that  talks  sentiment." 

This  sally  provoked  a  laugh,  in  which  Se v- 
eme  Joined,  and  said, "  Really,  for  a  landed 
proprietor,  you  know  a  thing  or  two."  He 
consented  at  last,  with  some  reluctance,  to 
take  the  money ;  and  none  of  the  persons 
present  doubted  that  he  would  execute  the 
commission  with  a  grace  and  delicacy  all 
his  own.  Nevertheless,  to  run  forward  a 
little  with  the  narrative,  I  must  tell  you 
that  he  never  did  hand  that  five  pound  to 
the  venerable  sire.  A  little  thing  prevented 
him — ^the  old  man  wasn't  bom  yet. 

"  And  now,"  said  Vizard, "  it  is  our  last 
day  in  Hombnrg.  You  are  all  going  to  grat- 
ify your  mania — lunacy  is  contagious.  Sup- 
pose I  gratify  mine." 

"  Do,  dear,"  said  Zoe ;  "  and  what  is  it  f ' 

"  I  like  your  asking  that,  when  it  was  pub- 
licly announced  last  night,  and  I  fled  dis- 
comfited to  my  balcony,  and  in  my  confusion 
lighted  a  cigar.  My  mania  is — the  Klos- 
king." 

"  That  is  not  a  mania ;  it  is-  good  taste. 
She  is  admirable." 

"  Yes,  in  an  opera :  but  I  want  to  know 
how  she  looks  and  talks  in  a  room ;  and  that 
is  insane  of  me." 

"  Then  so  you  ihall,  insane  or  not.  I  will 
call  on  her  this  morning,  and  take  you  in 
my  hand." 

"What  an  ample  palm!  and  what  juve- 
nile audacity!  Zoe,  you  take  my  breath 
away." 

"  No  audacity  at  all.  I  am  sure  of  my 
welcome.  How  often  must  I  tell  you  that 
we  have  mesmerized  each  other,  that  lady 
and  I,  and  only  waiting  an  opportunity  to 
rush  into  each  other's  arms !  It  began  with 
her  singling  me  out  at  the  opera.  Bat  I 
dare  say  that  was  owing,  atfint^  only  to  my 
being  in  full  drees." 

"  No,  no ;  to  your  being,  like  Agamemnon, 
a  head  taller  than  all  the  other  Greeks." 

"  Harrington !  I  am  not  a  Greek.  I  am  a 
thorough  English  girl  at  heart,  though  I  am 
as  black  as  a  coal." 

"  No  apology  needed  in  our  present  finme ; 
yon  are  all  the  more  like  the  ace  of  Spades." 

"Do  you  want  me  to  take  you  to  the 
Klosking,  Sirf  Then  you  had  better  not 
make  f^in  of  me.  I  tell  you  she  sang  to  me^ 
and  smiled  on  mf,  and  courtesiod  to  me  ;  and, 
now  you  have  put  it  into  my  head,  I  mean 
to  call  upon  her,  and  I  will  take  you  with 
me.  What  I  shall  do,  I  shall  send  in  my 
card.  I  shall  be  admitted,  and  you  will 
wait  outside.  As  soon  as  she  sees  me,  she 
will  run  to  me  with  both  hands  out,  and 
say,  in  excellent  FrtncK,  I  hope, '  JBoir,  made- 
moiselle! you  have  deigned  to  remember 
me,  and  to  honor  me  with  a  visit.'  Then  I 
shall  say,  in  school  French, '  Yes,  madame ; 
excuse  the  intrusion ;  but  I  was  so  charmed 
with  your  performance.  We  leave  Horn- 
ed by  GoOglc 
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burg  to-morrow,  and  as,  unfortunately  for 
myself,  I  can  not  have  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you  again  upon  the  stage — '  Then  I 
shall  stop  for  her  to  interrupt  me.  Then 
she  will  interrupt  me,  and  say  charming 
things,  as  only  foreigners  can ;  and  then  I 
shall  say,  still  in  school  French, '  Madame, 
I  am  not  alone.  I  have  my  brother  with 
me.  He  adores  music,  and  was  as  fasci- 
nated with  your  Siebel  as  myself.  May  I 
present  him  f  Then  she  will  say, '  Oh  yes, 
by  all  means;'  and  I  shall  introduce  you. 
Then  yon  can  make  love  to  her.  That  will 
be  droll.  Fanny,  Til  tell  you  every  word  he 
says." 

"Make  love  to  herl'*  cried  Vizard.  "Is 
this  your  estimate  of  a  brother's  motives  f 
My  object  in  visiting  this  lady  is  not  to  feed 
my  mania,  but  to  cure  it.  I  have  seen  her 
on  the  stage,  looking  like  the  incarnation 
of  a  poet's  dream.  I  am  exUuU  with  her. 
Now  let  me  catch  her  en  d^hahiWf  with  her 
porter  on  one  side,  and  her  lover  on  the  oth- 
er :  and  so  to  Barfordshire,  relieved  of  a  fa- 
tal illusion." 

"  If  that  is  your  view,  Til  go  by  myself, 
for  I  know  she  is  a  noble  woman,  and  as 
much  a  lady  off  the  stage  as  on  it.  My  only 
fear  is  she  will  talk  that  dreadful  guttural 
German,  with  its '  oches'  and  its '  aches,'  and 
then  where  shall  we  all  be  f  We  must  ask 
Mr.  Severne  to  go  with  us." 

"A  good  idea.  No— a  vile  one.  He  is 
abominably  handsome,  and  has  the  gift  of 
the  gab — in  German  and  other  languages. 
He  is  sitre  to  cnt  me  out,  the  villain !  Lock 
him  up,  somebody,  till  we  come  back." 

"  Now,  Harrington,  don't  be  absurd.  He 
must  and  shall  be  of  the  party.  I  have  my 
reasons.  Mr.  Severne,"  said  she,  turning  on 
him  with  a  blnsh  and  a  divine  smile, "  ypu 
will  oblige  me  I  am  sure." 

Seveme's  face  turned  as  blank  as  a  doll's, 
and  he  said  nothing,  one  way  or  other. 

It  was  settled  that  they  should  all  meet 
at  the  Kursaal  at  four,  to  dine  and  play. 
But  Zoe  and  her  party  would  go  on  ahead 
by  the  one-o'clock  train ;  and  so  she  retired 
to  put  on  her  bonnet — a  technical  expression, 
which  implies  a  good  deal. 

Fanny  went  with  her,  and  as  events  more 
exciting  than  the  usual  routine  of  their 
young  lives  were  ahead,  their  tongues  went 
a  rare  pace.  But  the  only  thing  worth  pre- 
senting to  the  reader  came  at  the  end,  after 
the  said  business  of  the  toilet  had  been  dis- 
patched. 

Zoe  said, "  I  must  go  now,  or  I  shall  keep 
them  waiting." 

*'  Only  one,  dear,"  said  Fanny,  dryly. 

"Why  only  one?" 

"  Mr.  Severne  will  not  go." 

"  That  he  will :  I  made  a  point  of  it" 

"  You  did,  dear ;  but  still  he  will  not  go." 

There  was  something  in  this  and  in  Fan- 


ny's tone  that  startled  Zoe  and  puzzled  h^ 
sorely.  She  turned  round  upon  her  with 
flashing  eye,  and  said,  "No  mysteries,  please, 
dear.  Why  won't  he  go  with  me  wbeiev^ 
I  ask  him  to  go,  or,  rather,  what  makea  x<ra 
think  he  won't!" 

Said  Fanny,  thoughtfully:  "I  conld  not 
tell  you,  all  in  a  moment,  why  I  feel  ao  posi- 
tive. One  puts  little  things  together  UuU 
are  nothing  apart :  one  obs^es  faces ;  I  do, 
at  least.  You  don't  seem  to  me  to  be  so 
quick  at  that  as  most  girls.  But,  Zoe  dear, 
you  know  very  well  one  often  knows  a  thing 
for  certain,  yet  one  doesn't  know  exActly 
what  makes  one  know  it." 

Now  Zee's  amour  propre  was  wonnded  by 
Fanny's  suggestion  that  Severne  would  not 
go  to  Homburg,  or,  indeed,  to  the  world** 
end,  with  her ;  so  she  drew  herself  up  in  her 
grand  way,  and  folded  her  arms,  and  said,  a 
little  haughtily,  "  Then  tell  me  what  is  i£ 
yon  know  about  Mm  and  me,  without  know- 
ing how  on  earth  you  know  it." 

The  supercilious  tone  and  grand  manner 
nettled  Fanny,  and  it  wasn't "  brooch-da j;" 
she  stood  up  to  her  lofty  cousin  like  a  little 
game-cock.  "  I  know  this,"  said  she,  with 
heightened  cheek,  and  flashing  eyes,  and  a 
voice  of  steel,  "  you  will  never  get  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Severne  into  one  room  with  Zoe  Vizard 
and  Ina  Klosking." 

Zoe  Vizard  turned  very  pale,  but  her  eyes 
flashed  defiance  on  her  friend. 

"That  m  know,"  she  said,  in  a  deep 
voice,  with  a  little  gasp,  but  a  world  of  pride 
and  resolution. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

The  ladies  went  down  together,  and  found 
Vizard  ready.  Mr.  Severne  was  not  in  the 
room.     Zoe  inquired  after  him. 

"  Gone  to  get  a  sun-shade,"  said  Vizard. 

"There!"  said  Zoe  to  Fanny,  in  a  tri- 
umphant whisper.  "  What  is  that  for,  but 
t-o  go  with  us  f " 

Fanny  made  no  reply. 

They  waited  some  time  for  Severne  and 
his  sun-shade. 

At  last  Vizard  looked  at  his  watch,  and 
said  they  had  only  ^ye  minutes  to  spare. 
"  Come  down  and  look  after  him.  He  muH 
be  somewhere  about." 

They  went  down,  and  looked  for  him  all 
over  the  Platz.  He  was  not  to  be  seen.  At 
last  Visard  took  out  his  watch,  and  said, 
"  It  is  some  misunderstanding:  we  can't  wait 
any  longer." 

So  he  and  Zoe  went  to  the  train.  Neither 
said  much  on  the  way  to  Homburg,  for  they 
were  both  brooding.  Vizard's  good  sense 
and  right  feeling  were  beginning  to  sting 
him'  a  little  for  calling  on  the  Klosking  at 
all,  and  a  great  deal  for  using  the  enthusiasm 
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of  an  inexperieDoed  girl  to  obtain  an  Intro- 
dnction  to  a  public  singer.  He  sat  moody 
in  his  comer,  taking  himself  to  task.  Zoe's 
thonghte  ran  in  qnite  another  channel,  bat 
she  was  no  easier  in  her  mind.  It  really 
seemed  as  if  Seveme  had  given  her  the  slip. 
Probably  he  would  explain  his  conduct ;  but 
then  that  Fanny  should  foretell  he  would 
avoid  her  company  rather  than  call  on  ICade- 
moiselle  Klosking,  and  that  Fanny  should 
be  right — ^this  made  the  thing  serious,  and 
galled  Zoe  to  the  quick :  she  was  angry  with 
Fanny  for  prophesying  truly ;  she  was  rath- 
er angry  with  Seveme  for  not  coming,  and 
more  angry  with  him  for  making  good  Fan- 
ny's prediction. 

Zoe  Vizard  was  a  good  girl  and  a  gener- 
ous girl ;  but  she  was  not  a  humble  girl : 
she  had  a  great  deal  of  pride,  and  her  i^are 
of  vanity,  and  here  both  were  galled.  Be- 
sides that,  it  seemed  to  her  most  strange 
and  disheartening  that  Fanny,  who  did  not 
love  Seveme,  should  be  able  to  foretell  his 
conduct  better  than  she  who  did  love  him ; 
such  foresight  looked  like  greater  insight. 
All  this  humiliated  and  also  puzzled  her 
strangely ;  and  so  she  sat  brooding  as  deep- 
ly as  her  brother. 

Ab  for  Vizard,  by  the  time  they  got  to 
Homburg  he  had  made  up  his  mind.  As 
they  got  out  of  the  train,  he  said,  ''Look 
here,  I  am  ashamed  of  myself.  I  have  a 
right  to  play  the  fool,  alone ;  but  I  have  no 
business  to  drag  my  sister  into  it.  We  will 
go  somewhere  else.  There  are  lots  of  things 
to  see.    I  give  up  the  Klosking." 

Zoe  stared  at  him  a  moment,  and  then  an- 
swered, with  cold  decision,  "  No,  dear ;  you 
must  allow  me  to  call  on  her,  now  I  am  here. 
She  won't  bite  me." 

"  Well,  but  it  is  a  strange  thing  to  do.'' 

'*Whatdoestbatmatterf  Weareabroad." 

''  Come,  Zoe,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you ; 
but  give  it  up." 

"No,  dear." 

Harrington  smiled  at  her  pretty  i>eremp- 
toriness,  and  misunderstood  it.  ''This  is 
carrying  sisterly  love  a  long  way,"  said  he. 
"  I  must  try  and  rise  to  your  level.  I  won't 
go  with  you." 

"Then  I  shall  go  alone." 

"  What,  if  I  forbid  you,  miss  f 

She  tapped  him  on  the  cheek  with  her  fin- 
gers. "  Don't  affect  the  tyrant,  dear ;  you 
can't  manage  it.  Fanny  said  sometMng 
that  has  mortified  me.  I  shall  go.  You  can 
do  as  you  like.  But  stop ;  where  does  she 
Jive?" 

"Suppose  I  decline  to  tell  youf  I  am 
seized  with  a  virtuous  fit — a  regular  par- 
oxysm." 

"Then  I  shall  go  to  the  opera  and  in- 
quire, dear.  But"  (coaxingly)  "you  will 
tell  me,  dear." 

"There," said  Harrington,  "you  wicked, 
tnsfiting  girl,  my  sham  virtue  has  oozed 


away,  and  my  real  mania  triumphs.  She 
lives  at  'The  Golden  Star.'  I  was  weak 
enough  to  send  Harris  in  last  night  to  leam." 

Zoe  smiled. 

He  hailed  a  conveyance,  and  they  started 
at  once  for  "  The  Golden  Star."* 

"  Zoe,"  said  Harrington,  gravely,  "  some- 
thing tells  me  I  am  going  to  meet  my 
fate." 

"  All  the  better,"  said  Zoe.  "  I  wish  you 
to  meet  your  fate.  My  love  for  my  brother  is 
not  selfish.  I  am  sure  she  is  a  good  woman. 
Perhaps  I  may  find  out  something." 

"About  what  T" 

"  Oh,  never  mind." 
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Chkrkilt  blew  the  soft  mldrammer  wind. 
And  mom's  flrrt  freshnvM  had  not  left  the  sky, 
As  onr  small  craft  shot  past  the  harbor  baojr, 
And  left  the  liKbt-honse  far  open  the  lee. 
And  stood  right  oat  into  the  glistenlDg  bay, 
Leaving  behind  the  sad  and  sallen  roar 
Of  the  great  waves  that  broke  npon  the  rocks, 
Tossing  the  rock-weed  madlv  to  and  fro ; 
Leaving  behind  the  voices  clear  and  sweet 
Of  happy  ohildrea  plavlng  on  the  beach, 
And  we  one  ancient.  Immemorial  man. 
Whose  dory  rocked  amid  the  boiling  snrf. 
While  he,  as  ever,  sat  with  eyes  cast  down. 
Wondering  what  lack  his  lines  woald  have  that  day. 
Dimmer  and  dimmer  crew  the  distant  shore ; 
Down  dropped  the  spires  below  the  violet  line 
Where  sea  and  sky  were  married  into  one, 
And  still  we  sailed. 

And  more  and  more  there  fell 
Upon  onr  spirits  snch  a  sobtle  charm, 
So  weird  a  spell  of  sea-wronght  sorcery. 
That  all  things  grew  nnto  oar  spirit  strange. 
Strange  seemed  the  sky  above,  and  strange  the  sea. 
And  strange  the  vessels  flitting  here  and  there 
Across  the  bay.    Strange  seemed  we  each  to  each, 
And  to  oarselves :  and  when  onr  voices  smote 
The  stillness,  half  they  seemed  like  voices  heard 
In  lives  long  gone,  or  lives  that  were  to  be. 
Little  we  spoke^  and  less  of  words  onr  own; 
Bat  now  and  then  some  poet's  moelc,  heard 
In  that  okl  time  before  we  sailed  away— 
It  might  have  been  a  hundred  years  aga 
Dream-like  grew  all  the  past,  ontll  it  seemed 
To  be  no  past  of  oars. 

Bnt  when  the  ean 
Began  to  linger  toward  the  western  verge. 
We  tamed  oar  prow  and  bade  him  be  oar  gaide* 
Tet  more  in  doabt  than  faith  that  we  shoald  find 
The  land  from  which  we  once  had  sailed  away— 
Ay,  whether  soch  a  land  there  was  at  all,  . 
Save  as  some  baseless  phantom  .of  oar  brains. 
And  when  again  we  hcArd  the  roaring  snrf. 
And  saw  the  old,  famlHar.  storm-bleached  crags, 
And  the  long  carve  of  pebbly  beach  b^ond, 
The  wonder  grew,  till  it  was  keen  as  pain. 
Whether,  Indeed,  we  sailed  away  that  mora. 
Or  in  some  dim  gray  morning  of  the  world : 
Whether  some  few  brief  honrs  had  flitted  by 
Between  the  morning  and  the  evening  stars. 
Or  generations  had  arrived  and  gone. 
And  states  had  fallen  *mld  the  crash  of  arms, 
And  jastice  grown  more  ample  on  the  earth. 
There  sat  the  ancient.  iram<»norial  man. 
Tending  his  line  amid  the  boiling  snrf. 
And  stUl  the  spell  was  not  dissolved  qalte. 
So  long  had  he  been  there,  it  seemed  not  strange 
That  he  shoald  sit  a  thoasand  years  and  more, 
Paying  no  heed  to  anght  that  passed  him  by. 
At  length,  oor  moorings  reached,  oar  anchor  dropped, 
Amid  a  crowd  we  stood  upon  the  shore— 
A  crowd  whose  faces  looked  a  trifle  strange. 
Till  from  among  them  came  a  tittle  child. 
And  pot  her  hand  in  mine,  and  lifted  op  her  face 
For  kisses.    Then  the  charm  was  snapped. 
And  I  went  homeward,  glad  to  be  restored 
To  the  Arm  earth  and  its  familiar  wi^a^  j 
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A  SOUTHERN  LADY  OF 
SHALOTT. 

"  f^  RETA,  how  silent  you  are  P  said  Mrs. 

vX  Ivison.  "  I  fear  that  I  am  bat  a  dull 
companion  £Dr  yon.  Isn't  it  blindmau's  hol- 
iday f    Pray  put  up  your  work." 

Miss  Ivison  immediately  laid  aside  tbe 
embroidery  upon  which  she  was  engaged, 
and  stepping  out  of  the  open  wiadow  upon 
the  porch,  drew  a  low  seat  close  to  her 
grandmother's  chair. 

Leaning  forward  and  looking  up  in  her 
face  with  playful  reproach,  ''For  shame, 
dearest !"  she  exclaimed.  Then^  as  the  sweet 
old  face  relaxed  into  a  smile, "  As  if  yon  did 
not  know  the  nursery  song)  to  the  chime  of 
one  of  whose  couplets  all  my  labors  are  set 
to  music — 

'*  *  I  liv^  with  my  graDdmother ;  *twai  down  in  yonder 
green; 

She's  tbe  ftneet  old  lady  ttet  ever  wb  ■eear*' 

The  clear  caroling  of  these  words  awak- 
ened the  echoes  from  across  the  river  on 
whose  shore  the  little  house  stood,  and  in- 
dnced  the  rower  df  a  small  boat,  jfust  then 
gliding  down  its  red  sunset  path,  to  rest  for 
a  moment  upon  his  oars.  '^WhM«  have  I 
heard  that  voice  before  f  Who  are  the  ten- 
ants of  this  cottage  f '  muttered  he,  resum- 
ing his  stroke. 

**  Tell  me  why  you  were  so  quiet,"  i>er8i8t- 
ed  grandmamma,  laying  the  soft  old  hand, 
from  which  Greta  had  withdrawn  the  ivory 
knitting-needles,  upon  the  bow  recumbent 
head. 

"  The  lights  and  voices  of  other  days  were 
in  my  eyes  and  ears,  I  suppose,"  was  replied, 
a  little  reluctantly,  then  heaving  a  heavy 
sigh.  **"  But,  presto,  change  I  I  see  only  the 
lovely  glow  of  this  western  sky,  hear  only 
the  rushing  of  the  river  on  its  way  to  tbe 
Mexican  Gulf,  and  the  whispering  of  these 
mimosa -trees  near  us.  Grandmamma" — 
with  a  livelier  tone — "confess  that  our  lines 
are  cast  in  pleasant  places." 

"  Yes,  dear/'  said  Mrs.  Ivison,  slowly.  "  I 
hope  wo  may  have  done  well  to  come  Itere. 
It  is  a  healthy  location,  convenient  of  ac- 
cess, yet  seclnded  enongh  to  enable  you  to 
do  as  you  wish ;  that  is,  to  pursue  your  draw- 
ing and  embroidery-work  uninterrupted.  I 
wish  you  did  not  have  to  do  the  latter." 

'*\Vhy  not,  since  that  is  the  kind  of  art 
to  command  the  readier  sale  f"  with  a  light 
touch  of  sarcasm.  "  The  rent  of  this  cot- 
tage, small  as  it  is,  makes  it  nee^ul  to  eke 
out  our  income  in  Bome  wnj,  you  know. 
And  thmk^  you  un^frateful  ^raivilinamma,  of 
tbe  luxury  f>f  n  roof  to  oiirs**lve3j  ho^ei^er 
humblr-,  aud  of  a  place  in  which  to  put  the 
f(5W  trc:isun?s  saved  from  our  shipwreck — 
dear  gTiindpajm^a  bookft  and  allf" 

'*  It  is  too  lotn.4y  ft^r  y^u  ;  thiit  in  my  j^reat- 
e«t  frar,  Grt^ta.     You  arc  younj;  yet^  and— ** 

*' A'Nwrff  jeuntr*    laughed    MIs^    Iviaon, 


mockingly.  ''No,  no;  I  am  dMluHamief  as 
the  French  say,  and  older  than  your  fancy 
paints  me,  grandmamma.  Perhaps  I  may 
grow  young  again  in  this  new  life  out  of 
the  world  with  you,  though" — for  the  old 
lady  had  again  sighed. 

''Truly  I  don't  like  to  hear  you  talk  in 
that  way.    It  is  unnatural  at  your  age." 

"  Is  it  f  I  will  not,  then,  for  I  hate  affee- 
tation.  Tell  me,  g^ndmamma,  to  change 
the  subject,  have  you  yet  heard  the  name 
of  the  owner  of  the  tuneted  house  down 
the  river  yonder!" 

"The  house  conoeming  which  yon  have 
been  so  curious  f"  asked  Mrs.  Ivison,  while 
her  glance  followed  Greta's  to  the  distant 
towers  of  a  handsome  residence  that  an  in- 
tervening wood  partly  screened  irom  their 
view. 

"  Yes.  Seen  from  here,  I  eould  easily  im- 
agine it  some  castle  on  the  Rhine.  And  the 
situation  is  so  pretty  on  that  height,  which, 
I  fancy,  must  descend  ttom  the  back  of  tbe 
honse  in  terraces  to  the  water.  Some  day  I 
shall  negotiate  with  one  of  the  river  fisher- 
men for  the  use  of  a  small  boat,  and  row  my- 
self past  it — ^I  have  not  forgotten  my  old 
accomplishment ;  don't  look  alarmed,  grand- 
mamma— ^if  only  to  see  that  my  idea  is  cor- 
rect. Then,  to  quote  Dor6,  the  picture  re- 
tained by  '  the  collodion  in  my  brain'  shall 
be  transferred  to  paper  on  my  return." 

"  You  have  forgotten  your  question,"  said 
Birs.  Ivison,  after  a  pause,  during  which  she 
rather  thoughtfully  stroked  Greta's  efieeka. 
"  And  chance  has  enabled  me  to  answer  it" 

"Indeed  I" 

"  You  know  that  onr  landlord  called  to- 
day to  receive  the  first  quarterly  payment 
of  the  rent.  He  was  disposed  to  talk,  from 
his  satisfaetion,  perhaps,  in  obtaining  ten- 
ants who  made  prompt  payment,  as  I  hear 
his  former  ones  proved  troublesome.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  words  he  dropped  the 
remark  that  the  neighborhood  might  be 
livelier  soon,  as  it  was  rumored  that  the 
Kents,  who  had  recently  bonght  your  pic- 
turesque castle,  were  expected  firom  New 
Orleans." 

"  Not  Clara's  father  and  mother !" 

"  I  asked  if  they  were  of  the  Carondelet 
Street  firm  of  Kents,  and  he  replied  in  the 
affirmative.  Bat,  after  all,  it  nuiy  be  a  mis- 
take ;  there  are  probably  many  of  the  name 
in  New  Orleans." 

For  Miss  Ivison's  brow  had  grown  dark, 
her  lip  compressed. 

Tbo  old  lady  look<^d  at  her  ■mm^^wliat  aux- 
ion  sly.  In  prospi^rous  rlay^  Greta  b*d  n»- 
itM  these  Kentu  in  theu-  dty  home— <?lil«r 
their  daughtt^r  and  lipr  «ebool  friend»  Iwv* 
ing  TOhemeDtly  petit! on *^d  for  lii»r  aodety 
at  ioast  for  onu  \Tint4jtr'B  «*tjuon  up  to  ita 
gay  carniviil  cloao.  Aud  Greta's  rvmem* 
brance  of  the  visit  wa»  aA  of  somi^  drram 
of  ODchaiitEDtiit     ThlowiKti^te 
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oompanioiiBhip  vitli  Eagene  Kent,  Clara's 
brot^r,  a  mntval  attraetion  had  ripened 
into  love,  to  'which  fortune  seemed  to  prom- 
ise no  obstacle.  With  the  loll  approval  of 
his  family,  Eogene  had  followed  her  home 
to  gain  the  consent  of  her  gnardians.  And 
it  was  not  withheld.  Bnt  the  delay  of  a 
year  or  two  was  stipulated  for  by  the  grand- 
parents, unwilling  at  once  to  lose  this  only 
child ;  and  the  business  connections  of  the 
Kents  in  Eorope  requiring  some  personal 
oversight,  it  was -decided  that  Eugene 
should  cross  the  ocean  in  this  interim. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  parting  but  one 
slight  Jar  had  ever  taken  place  in  the  inter- 
course of  the  loyers.  This  had  occurred  in 
the  discussion  of  an  ill-starred  marriage,  Eu- 
gene expressing  his  belief  that  the  trouble 
was  due  to  inequality  in  fortune  and  posi- 
tion, adding  that  such  alliances  rarely  turn- 
ed out  well.  These  carelessly  uttered  words 
struck  Greta  unpleasantly.  Sweeping  him 
an  exaggerated  courtesy, 

**  Very  well,  milord  Kent,^  she  exclaimed. 
''  Should  I  by  chance  in  your  absence  lose 
fortune,  and  caste  thereby,  I  shall  know 
what  to  expect." 

**  Nonsense,'' said  Eugene,  smiling  secure- 
ly, and  failing  to  see  the  real  seriousness 
underlying  this.  **  I  can  not  imagine  you 
other  than  you  are;  but  you  must  see, 
Greta;"  and  he  proceeded  to  develop  his 
idea,  ''  to  show,"  as  he  averred,  "  its  com- 
mon-sense." But  the  only  effect  was  an 
increased  flush  on  his  pretty  companion's 
cheek  as  she  replied, 

**  You  may  be  right,  Eugene,  but  it  is  a 
man's  common-sense,  I  think,  not  a  wom- 
an's," and  declined  to  pursue  the  conver- 
sation. 

But  she  was  destined  to  remember  it. 
Hardly  six  months  from  the  time  of  Eu- 
gene's departure  the  failure  of  a  bank  and 
soon  after  of  a  railroad  scheme,  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  her  grandfather's  prop- 
erty was  invested,  brought  them  into  great 
distress  and  uncertainty  for  the  future.  The 
health  and  spirits  of  old  Mr.  Ivison  were  so 
affected  by  these  losses  as  to  make  him 
unable  to  rally  from  an  attack  of  cold  and 
fever. 

Upon  Margaret  fell  the  task  of  consoling 
the  surviving  grandparent  and  planning  for 
the  morrow's  need.  All  the  latent  force  of 
her  character  was  developed  in  their  adver- 
sity. But  the  seeds  of  a  dangerous  pride 
were  quickened  into  life  too.  Seeing  the 
cold  avoidance  of  many  so-called  friends  in 
this  hour  of  threatened  poverty,  and  stung 
to  a  distrust  of  human  nature,  her  thoughts 
flew  to  Eugene  for  the  first  time  with  ap- 
prehension, remembering  his  former  wordis. 
And  the  feeling  instigated  her  to  write  an 
offer  of  reload  frtmi  ^eir  engagement,  en- 
tered into  under  other  circumstances.  There 
was  no  reply,  and  a  corresponding  failure 


of  Clara's  letters  at  the  same  time  seemed 
to  Justify  her  doubt.  Again  she  wrote,  this 
time  briefly  and  formally  dissolving  the  tie 
between  them. 

And  then,  disdaining  to  acknowledge  pain 
for  the  loss  of  a  love  so  little  trustworthy, 
she  turned  her  energies  to  the  struggle  with 
adversity  before  them. 

She  hoped  that  a  decided  talent  for  draw- 
ing might  aid  her  in  the  fhture,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  a  very  small  income  would  still 
remain  after  the  sale  of  house  and  furniture 
—enough,  perhai»s,  to  subsist  on  in  the 
country. 

"  Certainly  not  in  town,"  Miss  Ivison  said, 
showing  a  feverish  haste  to  quit  the  scenes 
of  her  happy  former  life. 

But  affairs  of  importance  are  not  con- 
cluded in  a  moment,  and  it  was  not  till  early 
spring  that  a  place  of  residence  was  decided 
upon. 

A  cottage  on  the  outskirts  of  a  small  rail- 
road station,  situated  upon  one  of  the  water- 
courses finding  its  way  to  the  Gulf,  was  the 
result  of  their  investigations,  the  two  main 
reasons  recommending  it  being  change  of 
soene  and  the  prospect  of  uninterrupted  se- 
clusion. 

Mrs.  Ivison  might  have  preferred  linger- 
ing near  her  old  home,  but  agreed  tacitly  to 
Greta's  wish  to  separate  herself  from  the 
world  in  which  they  had  onoe  moved,  if  she 
did  not  approve. 

And  now  had  come  the  unwelcome  intelli- 
gence concerning  the  owner  of  the  turreted 
house.  One  of  the  unforeseen  contingencies 
of  life  had  brought  into  their  neighborhood, 
the  first  year  of  residence  in  it,  the  very  man 
whom  of  all  that  world  Greta  had  moved 
there  to  avoid. 

What  should  she  dot  Were  these  Kents 
really  coming  here  f  But  folly  I  Had  they 
not  forgotten?  Was  there  any  likelihood 
of  their  seeking  herf  Would  Eugene  be 
with  his  family  f  Her  heart  beat  suffoca- 
tingly at  the  suggestion.  She  knew  well 
that  his  coming  had  been  looked  for. 

How  strange  that  he  had  not  even  replied 
to  the  note  breaking  their  engagement  I  Yet 
no ;  how  should  he  have  any  thing  to  say 
for  himself  f  And  Clara!  Something  like 
a  sob  rose  in  her  throat.  She  could  think 
of  Eugene  haughtily,  as  a  woman  will  of  the 
man  who  has  betrayed  her  trust ;  not  so  of 
this  familiar  friend  of  her  school-days.  Did 
that  affectionate,  warm-hearted  manner  cov- 
er so  much  worldliness  f 

With  a  groan  she  half  closed  her  eyes ; 
then  rose  hastily,  as  if  to  shake  off  such 
thoughts. 

<<  Dear  Margaret  P 

'' Forgive  me,  grandmamma.  Was  I  rude  f 
Bnt  this  chance  is  so— vexatious  I  But  nev- 
er mind.  It  will  only  make  it  necessary  to 
take  one's  walks  later  or  earlier,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  avoid  meeting  them.^  They  will 
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hardly  Beek  oar  humble  home,  I  imagine^ 
(bitterly).  "How  I  wish  that  in  coming 
here  we  had  changed  our  name  I" 

**My  dear  Greta! — when  we  have  done 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  P 

"  True ;  I  am  talking  recklessly,  and '  suf- 
ficient unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.'  I 
will  think  of  them  no  more ;"  and  Greta,  en- 
tering the  cottage  through  the  open  window, 
lit  the  lamps,  summoned  their  one  maid  to 
bring  the  tea,  then  seated  herself  at  the  pi- 
ano to  sing,"  Fly,  my  skiff,  among  the  roses.'' 

"  The  song  is  so  apropos  here,  grandmam- 
ma," she  said,  breaking  off  abruptly,  "  for 
the  river  shores  are  lined  with  Wild  roses — 
Cherokees,  you  know.  And  I  noticed  this 
morning  how  rapidly  they  were  budding. 
In  a  few  weeks  they'll  be  all  in  bloom.  Oh, 
for  a  skiff!  or  rather  for  my  own  dear  boat 
— grandpapa's  last  gift.  If  I  could  have 
brought  it  here !  It  would  be  delightful  to 
row  on  this  river." 

But  old  Mrs.  Ivison  shook  her  head,  though 
glad  to  see  restored  cheerfulness.  The  wa- 
ter, in  her  estimation,  was  a  treacherous  ele- 
ment, and  Greta's  light-oared  paper  boat  a 
most  reckless  modem  invention  for  tempt- 
ing Providence. 

The  Ivisons'  landlord  had  not  been  misin- 
formed. The  Kents  were  already  on  their 
way  to  this  residence,  Clara's  convalescence 
making  it  necessary  for  them  to  leave  the 
city  early.  A  severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever 
had  brought  the  cherished  daughter  almost 
to  the  borders  of  the  grave,  and  a  quiet, 
healthy  abode  being  desirable  for  her,  Mr. 
Kent,  who  hated  the  discomforts  of  summer 
travel,  and  had  long  contemplated  the  pur- 
chase of  some  country  residence,  fixed  upon 
this,  induced  by  the  recommendations  of 
some  commercial  traveler  well  acquainted 
with  small  railroad  stations. 

Eugene  had  returned  from  Europe,  to  be 
met  with  news  of  Greta's  perplexing  silence 
and  the  tidings  of  his  sister's  danger.  The 
first  was  partially  explained  by  the  note  of 
dismissal  to  himself,  received  only  upon  the 
eve  of  sailing.  Certainly  unsatisfEictorily. 
For  the  original  tentative  letter,  instigated 
by  her  first  impulse  of  pride,  had  never  been 
forwarded,  but  still  lay  with  unclaimed  mail 
matter  at  Calais,  to  which  port  it  had  been 
missent.  Mr.  Kent  senior  hearing  of  Mr. 
Ivison's  losses  (much  underestimated  by 
first  report)  and  subsequent  death,  had  writ- 
ten a  brief  note  of  condolence  to  Greta,  men- 
tioning Clara's  illness  as  excuse,  and  begging 
immediate  reply. 

This  note,  which  the  anxious-minded  fa- 
ther thought  to  have  mailed,  was  discover- 
edmonths  afterby  Mrs.  Kent,  slipped  through 
the  lining  of  his  great-coat  pocket.  And  so 
there  were  hard  feelings  among  those  who 
had  ever  been  friends,  caused  by  these  small 
unforeseen  chances  of  life  that  upset  the 
nicest  calculations. 


The  indifference  to  his  sister's  danger 
touched  Eugene  almost  more  than  the  a£- 
front  to  himself.  Indeed,  the  last  had  only 
bewildered  and  made  him  resolve  with  mil  a 
man's  will  to  force  the  lady  to  explain  her- 
self, before  accepting  his  dismissal  as  final; 
but  he  was  now  nearly  persuaded  of  her  de- 
liberate faithlessness — so  nearly  as  to  make 
him  somewhat  delay  his  intention  of  inquir- 
ing into  the  cause  of  her  conduct.  A  re- 
quest from  his  father  just  at  this  time  to 
precede  them,  in  order  to  see  that  all  was 
arranged  beforehand  for  Clara's  comfort, 
was  a  welcome  distraction  to  a  mind  that 
had  been  resolving  and  re-resolving  without 
yet  fixing  upon  a  definite  plan  of  action. 

This  Journey  would  take  him  throng  the 
place  of  the  Ivisons'  home.  But  arrived  in 
that  sea-port  to  find  them  gone,  none  seem- 
ed to  know  where,  his  anxiety  took  a  new 
turn. 

Was  this  departure  caused  by  the  pressure 
of  poverty?  He  feared  so  from  what  he 
could  learn.  Certainly  he  would  lose  no 
time  in  satisfying  himself  on  this  head  so 
soon  as  he  had  dispatched  the  business  in 
hand. 

Seeking  their  former  abode  before  the 
hour  of  taking  the  train,  he  observed  a 
wagon  before  the  entrance,  and  reoognixed 
upon  it  one  of  Greta's  old  treasures,  a  fanci- 
fully painted  light  boat  bearing  the  name 
of  The  Clara. 

Finding,  upon  inquiry,  that  it  was  to  be 
offered  for  sale,  he  entered  upon  a  traffic  for 
its  possession,  and  succeeding  in  obtaining 
it,  ordered  it  to  the  station,  to  be  sent  on 
among  the  earliest  freight. 

"For  there  is  a  boat-house  (in  which  it 
may  be  kept)  belonging  to  this  new  prop- 
erty," he  thought;  "and  until  Greta  is 
proved  faithless"  (for  his  sanguine  temper 
would  occasionally  triumph  over  doubt), 
"no  one  else  shall  h^ve  what  was  hers." 

Ah!  distrustful  Miss  Ivison,  had  you 
guessed  whose  was  the  boat  gliding  down 
the  stream  as  you  sang — whose  were  the 
ears  catching  so  eagerly  the  echo  of  your 
voice ! 

The  curiosity  causing  the  oarsman  to 
pause,  had  drawn  him*  back  to  the  cottage 
later  with  a  wish  to  satisfy  it 

The  boat,  pulled  high  upon  the  shore,  was 
temporarily  deserted,  and  its  late  oooupant 
(who  had  only  arrived  in  the  neighborhood 
the  evening  before)  now  leaned  his  arms 
upon  the  fence,  and  listened  with  a  surprise 
and  emotion  that  for  a  while  transfixed  him 
there,  to  the  warbling  of  "Fly,  my  skiff," 
Greta's  favorite  song,  in  surely  —  yes!  no 
other  than  her  own  ^uniliar  voice ! 

Trying  to  decide  what  course  to  pursue, 
and  wondering  more  and  more  over  the 
strange  coincidence  bringing  the  objects  of 
his  search  here,  a  card  was  at  last  produced 
from  his  pocket,  upon  which  scribbling  his 
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name,  he  resolved  to  try  his  chance  of  ad- 
mittance. For  his  mind  had  become  rapid- 
ly convinced,  throngh  the  force  of  his  long- 
ing perhaps,  in  the  renewed  charm  of  Qreta's 
proximity,  that  only  some  fatal  misappre- 
hension on  her  part  could  have  oaosed  her 
craelty  to  him,  and  he  was  impatient  for  an 
interview. 

But  his  card  certainly  failed  to  prove  a 
trump  upon  this  occasion.  The  servant  who 
had  taken  it  in  returned  with  the  short  an- 
nouncement that  the  ladies  were  not  receiv- 
ing visits.  And  stung  to  the  quick  by  the 
new  rebuff,  Eugene  walked  indignant  away. 

It  svas  Greta  who  had  dictated  the  hasty 
and  haughty  message.  She  had  rejected 
her  grandmother's  remonstrance  with  will- 
ful impatience.  For  Mrs.  Ivison,  much  sur- 
prised at  this  visit;  began  to  hope  that  their 
Judgment  of  the  Kents  had  been  a  wrong 
one.  At  all  events,  she  was  willing,  even 
anxious,  to  hear  what  might  be  said  in  ex- 
tenuation. 

"  It  is  hardly  Christian,  my  dear,  to  feel 
as  you  do,''  she  said,  pleadingly,  to  Qreta, 
the  intensity  of  whose  passionate  resent- 
ment was  suddenly  revealed  in  the  out- 
break, 

"  The  very  name  of  Kent  is  hateful  to  me." 

"  You  will  never  be  happy  till  you  learn 
to  forgive." 

<<  I  must  learn  to  forget  first,"  was  briefly 
replied. 

**  We  can  not  tell,  after  all,  what  may  not 
be  said  in  excuse.  I  feel  that  I  am  to  be 
blamed  for  acquiescing  too  readily  in  your 
condemnation  of  them  upon  insufficient  ev- 
idence." 

'^  What  could  suffice  if  the  knowledge  of 
their  neglect  of  us  under  all  the  circum- 
stances did  not  f '  was  Miss  Ivison's  scomfhl 
question. 

''There  may  hlEive  been  causes  for  it  not 
known  to  usi" 

Greta  shook  her  head,  but  the  doubt  rank- 
led thereafter.  Was  it  the  struggle  to  es- 
cape from  its  harassment  that  caused  her 
to  labor  for  the  next  few  weeks  with  such 
feverish,  unremitting  ardor  T  Her  cheek 
grew  pale  from  the  constant  application, 
and  Mrs.  Ivison  watched  her  with  a  secret 
anxiety  that  undermined  her  own  feeble 
health  more  than  she  was  aware. 

There  had  been  no  farther  attempt  to 
seek  them  out  Eugene,  rallying  a  little 
from  the  effects  of  his  last  rebuff,  urged  it 
upon  his  mother  and  sister,  who  had  lately 
arrived,  in  vain.  Mrs.  Kent's  maternal  pride 
and  affection,  outraged  not  only  in  the  slight 
to  her  son,  but  in  the  indifference  to  Clara's 
late  danger  (of  her  illness,  rem^nber,  she 
supposed  Greta  to  have  been  made  aware 
through  the  lost  letter),  positively  refused, 
and  not  only  for  herself,  but  for  Clara,  whose 
gentle  heart  secretly  mourned  over  the  pro- 
hibition. 


Seeing  this,  the  mother  resolved  to  fill  the 
house  with  guests,  in  the  hope  of  diverting 
her  mind ;  and  soon  had,  as  she  fancied,  rea- 
son to  congliitulate  herself  on  the  success 
of  the  scheme,  and  not  only  for  the  daughter, 
but  for  Eugene.  For  he  had  been  strange- 
ly restless  and  unlike  himself  of  late,  she 
thought,  seeming  quite  unable  to  remain 
quietly  at  home  e^joying  his  books,  once 
the  charm  of  leisure  hours.  His  time  since 
his  arrival  had  been  chiefly  occnpied  in  long 
solitary  hunting  and  fishbig  rambles,  from 
which  he  often  did  not  return  till  night, 
and  then  too  wearied  to  talk. 

An  unacknowledged  hope  of  meeting  the 
object  uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  truth  to 
say,  was  the  motive  for  these  excursions,  but 
doomed  to  disappointment,  for  Greta  was 
never  seen.  He  had  been  deeply  chagrined 
by  his  mother's  absolute  refusal  to  call  upon 
the  Ivisons,  but  forbore  to  argue  the  point 
further,  from  a  sense  of  shame,  perhaps,  in 
revealing  how  strong  was  his  own  feeling 
still  for  one  who  had  apparently  forgotten 
]}im. 

Preparations  for  the  expected  guests,  and 
the  necessity  of  giving  aid  and  counsel  to 
the  mother  and  sister,  were,  perhaps,  of  ben- 
efit to  him  in  this  Juncture,  by  otherwise 
employing  mental  faculties  too  constantly 
revolving  about  one  idea ;  and  their  arrival 
at  least  served  to  fill  the  house^with  a  life 
and  cheerfulness  sadly  wanting  to  it  in  the 
early  weeks  of  its  occupation. 

From  her  window  Greta  could  see  the 
pleasure  excursions  on  the  river,  and  often 
on  the  more  distant  road  equestrian  parties 
racing  gayly  by,  a  vision  of  long  skirts,  flut- 
tering plumes,  graoefnl  and  manly  forms 
displayed  to  advantage  by  the  exercise. 
And  from  thence  her  eyes  would  return  res- 
olutely to  the  drawing  or  needle-work  over 
which  she  was  constantly  bending.  She 
was  wearier  than  ever  of  late,  not  only 
physically,  but  spiritually,  as  it  seemed  to 
her.  And  she  was  not  a  little  troubled 
about  her  grandmother,  who  had  complain- 
ed of  great  and  increasing  weakness  as  the 
warm  weather  drew  on.  The  doctor  called 
in  had  not  been  encouraging. 

"  At  her  age  she  should  be  very  careful," 
he  said.  ''  l^ls  seems  a  sort  of  breaking  up 
of  the  system." 

Which  vague  generality  of  speech  had  so 
sharpened  Ghreta's  anxieties  as  to  make  them 
apparent  to  their  object  through  her  too 
zealous  watchfulness.  Old  Mrs.  Ivison  half 
smiled  one  day  after  undergoing  a  thorough  ' 
orosa-examination  as  to  how  she  had  passed 
the  night. 

"D^'t  be  uneasy  about  me,  love,"  she 
said ;  *^  there  is  quite  enough  care  on  those 
youthful  shoulders.  At  my  time  one  can 
not  expect  uninterrupted  health." 

''Take  care  of  yourself,  darling,"  said 
Greta,  caressingly,  "  and  don'^^-wonder^ At 
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my  anxiety.  Are  yon  Dot  my  all  T  Grand- 
mamma, grandmamma''— clinging  to  her 
with  fond  terror — 'Mf  I  should  lose  yon, 
what  wonld  become  of  me  f ' 

"God  would  raise  up  others  for  you  to 
love  and  to  love  you,  my  Margaret/'  was 
replied,  with  serene  faith,  as  the  old  lady 
smoothed  the  silky  brown  hair  from  her 
gtanddaughter's  forehead.  **  You  will  per- 
haps do  better  without  than  with  me." 

But  as  the  summer  waxed  in  strength, 
the  life  forces  of  Greta's  only  surviving  par- 
ent sensibly  waned.  And  seeing  it,  Miss 
Ivison's  courage  seemed  at  times  to  desert 
her,  and  was  only  re-animated  through  the 
influence  of  the  steadfast  trustfulness  of  the 
lovely  spirit  so  soon  to  quit  its  frail  bodily 
tenement. 

"  Dearest,"  Mrs.  Ivison  said,  as  Greta  es- 
tablished her  in  a  cushioned  arm-chair  one 
evening,  after  a  day  of  pain,  "  sing  some- 
thing ;  it  will  rest  me :  the  little  song  your 
grandfather  used  to  ask  for — do  you  remem- 
ber it  T"  and  Greta,  not  trusting  herself  to 
reply,  turned  silently  to  the  piano  and 
obeyed: 

"ThroDgh  dark  to  light  I 
Wild  doQbU  affright; 
Yet  Faith  leads  on  oofaltering,  bright 
'*  ThroQgh  night  to  day  I 
Thick  foga  dismay ; 
Bat  Hope  springs  np  to  light  the  way. 
**  Throngh  shade  to  snn  I 
Tried  soul,  well  done  I 
Love  walta  to  bless,  and  heaven  is  won  !** 

As  she  struck  the  last  triumphant  chord 
of  the  mystical  German  music,  beginning 
plaintively,  but  ending  in  a  burst  of  har- 
mony, Greta's  eyes  met  Mrs.  Ivison's  shining 
n{y>n  her  thrpugh  tears.  Instantly  rising, 
she  knelt  at  her  side  to  say,  brokenly, "  Don't 
—don't — I  can  not  bear  it." 

''  Hush,  my  own  little  daughter,"  was  the 
soothing  reproof,  but  so  faintly  uttered  that 
Greta  looked  up  alarmed  and  i>enitent  for 
her  display  of  emotion. 

"  Have  I  made  you  ill  T   Are  you  worse  f" 

"  Not  so  well  as  usual,  I  believe,"  Mrs.  Ivi- 
son almost  whispered.  ''  Call  Fanny,  and  I 
will  go  to  bed." 

These  were  almost  her  last  words,  for  the 
attack  of  faintness  coming  on,  failed  to  yield 
as  usual  to  the  stimulants  tried,  and  the 
doctor,  when  summoned,  only  shook  his 
headf  ancl  uvnt  for  hia  ho^isekeftper  to  Te- 
nia in  witli  Gn^ta  throngh  the  night. 

Before  nmmitig  "  tbe  silror  oortl  was 
loo&L^d/'  aud  the  desolate  girl  doubly  or* 
phaiKHl. 

The  dcy^toT  vras  kindneas  itself^  making 
nil  arrangemeiitflf  nud  even  accompanying 
her  back  to  the  city  to  const gn  the  beloved 
remains  to  tlie  family  vAult.  And  a  few 
old  friends  of  the  Ivisons,  rallyiog  about 
her,  urg«d  bur  to  remain  with  tbem^  for  a 
while  At  Iratit,  until  nmnt*  othi^r  nrrniigL^meiit 
might  he  nmtlc ;  but  Greta  refutted. 


"  I  have  taken  the  cottage  for  a  year,"  she 
said,  "  and  will  get  some  one  to  stay  with 
me  there"  (naming  the  person  in  contempla- 
tion— a  widow  in  humble  cixcnmstanees, 
known  to  her  as  a  seamstress).  "  She  has 
no  children,  and  will  be  glad,  I  think,  to 
come  with  me  for  a  while." 

**  But  consider,  my  dear — ^ 

**  I  can  not,"  interrupted  Greta,  shrinking 
from  this  discussion.  ''When  I  return  to 
the  country,  there  will  be  mere  than  enough 
time.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  if  I  decide 
upon  something  else,  I  will  let  you  know; 
and  thank  you  now  for  all  your  kindness." 

And  the  following  week  found  her  again 
in  the  cottage  at  work,  only  interrupted  now 
by.  a  few  polite  efforts  to  make  Mrs.  Hunt, 
her  companion,  at  home.  There  was  little 
else  to  prevent  her  mind  from  preying  upon 
itself,  and  a  new  self-reproach  for  the 
thoughtless  egotism  that,  in  bringing  her 
grandmother  here,  had  perhaps  shortened 
her  life,  seemed  at  times  to  render  her  sor- 
row a  Just  but  almost  unbearable  atone- 
ment, and  softened  her  to  all  the  world  bat 
hersell 

The  anointing  of  her  eyes  with  the  mourn- 
ful dust  and  ashes  of  the  g^ve  seemed  to 
have  opened  them  to  clearer  Tiaion. 

If  Greta  accepted  her  present  unbroken 
loneliness  as  a  kind  of  retribution,  not  so 
her  companion. 

Mrs.  Hunt's  one  form  of  enjoyment  dur- 
ing a  somewhat  restricted  life  had  been  the 
sewing  woman's  own — a  liking  for  gossip. 
And  although  gratitude  for  past  kindnespes 
from  the  Ivisons,  as  well  as  a  desire  lor 
change,  had  made  her  accept  this  invitation, 
she  had  no  notion  of  depriving  herself  of 
the  (to  her)  chief  stimulus  of  existence.  A 
week  had  not  elapsed  before  her  developing 
a  disposition  to  chat  with  market  folks  on 
their  way  to  and  from  the  village,  in  occa- 
sional trips  to  the  village  itself,  ostensibly 
for  business,  really  from  curiosity,  and  in 
her  collection  of  a  quantity  of  news  items, 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent,  which  shi  bnzned 
to  impart  to  Greta. 

^*  For,  poor  young  thing !  if  she  eonld  only 
be  got  to  take  an  interest  in  life  again !  She 
mopes  too  much,"  was  thought,  good-na- 
turedly. 

**  And  so  our  neighbors  are  going  to  leave 
u«j  I  hear,  Miss  GrotnT**  she  began,  quito  ca»- 
ityi  m  pouring  that  youii|;  lady^a  cofl^<.H>  the 
ntJixt  moruiiig. 

'^  Our  ii«i|^hlxkrs  f'^  repeateil  Greta,  abaexit* 
ly.  She  was  studying  the  effect  of  motsdim 
Huu light  upon  a  hit  of  oak  foHa^  ■hading 
thc»  eajit  wi  odow.  **  I  did  not  know  mi  Iui4 
aoy,  Mrs,  H  lint," 

"To  be  anre^  they're  name  dktoiic^a  of— 
morels  the  pity/'  Baid  the  Bociable  MiS. 
Hunt ;  *'  but  iVb  ni^tiiethiiig  to  know  thcyVa 
ttit^ri^T  in  a  place  lik«  thia«  allhough  one  n**^- 
t^r  te«a  'em— the  people  whoUive  Lii  tlw  §am 
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honse  down  the  stream — the  Kents,  I  mean. 
Now,  I  remember,  yon  once  fisited  a  family 
by  that  name,  and  from  the  same  place  too 
— ^New  Orleans.  Do  you  know  them,  Miss 
Greta  r 

**  I  neither  yisit  nor  receiye  Tisits  here," 
Greta  replied,  reservedly;  but  her  face, 
whether  fh>m  the  chasing  of  sun  and  shad- 
ow across  it  through  the  oak  boagh,  or  from 
the  contrast  with  her  deep  mourning  dress, 
looked  unusually  pale. 

Perhaps  there  had  been  some  nnconfessed 
expectation  that  the  news  of  her  last  be- 
reavement might  elicit  some  sign  of  return- 
ing kindness  from  these  former  friends. 
And  the  old  love  might  have  taken  its  re- 
venge for  long  suppression,  exhibiting,  in 
this  low  ebb  of  life,  its  ineffaceable  writing 
on  her  heart.  Of  late  she  had  felt  at  times 
an  agony  of  longing  to  see  Eugene,  faithless 
though  he  had  been.  For  he  had  loved  her 
well  once,  at  least  Bitterly  she  now  re- 
gretted that  refusal  to  see  him,  instigated, 
as  she  felt,  by  pride  and  passion.  Might  it 
not  have  been — 

But  Mrs.  Hunt's  voice,  irritatingly  cheer- 
fbl,  again  broke  upon  her  reverie :  "  Well, 
whether  we  know  them  or  not/they  are  go- 
ing to  leave,  I  hear,  and  that  soon.  The 
whole  party,  visitors  and  all,  are  going  to 

the County  Springs  for  a  week  or  so. 

After  that,  it  is  said,  they  will  return  here 
to  stay  till  it's  safe  to  go  back  to  New  Or- 
leans. That  pretty  Miss  Kent,  who  was  so 
ill  before  coming  here,  is  engaged,  they  say, 
to  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  party — a  Mr. 
Mowbray,  from  M ." 

**  She  was  ill !"  Greta  looked  roused  and 
startled. 

**  Oh,  la,  yes  t  at  death's  door  with  typhoid 
before  she  came  here,''  explained  Mrs.  Hunt, 
charmed  to  have  produced  a  sensation. 
**  And  father  and  mother  and  brother  wild 
about  her.  Only  two  children,  son  and 
daughter,  you  know.  They  say  it's  quite 
pretty  t4>  see  how  devoted  they  are  to  one 
another." 

But  here  Miss  Ivison,  with  a  murmured  ex- 
cuse, left  the  breakfast  table,  and  when  seen 
again  at  dinner  the  traces  of  tears  on  her 
cheek  checked  her  companion's  loquacity. 

A  few  days  later,  having  succeeded  recent- 
ly in  disposing  of  some  water-color  sketches 
from  nature,  she  set  out  upon  a  walk  in 
search  of  wild  flowers  to  copy.  For,  her 
fear  of  meeting  the  Rents  removed,  she  was 
free  to  wander  where  she  would ;  and  her 
health,  she  feared,  might  suffer  from  longer 
confinement.  Besides,  she  really  longed, 
a  youthful  reaction  upon  her,  for  a  half- 
holiday  respite  from  work  and  sorrowAil 
thought,  and  having  resolved  upon  it,  fur- 
ther planned  to  take  the  long-coveted  row 
on  the  river. 

The  day,  warm  but  not  sultry,  enabled 
her  to  start  soon  after  the  mid-day  meaL 


Equipped  with  a  wide  hat  and  good-sised 
basket  containing  wet  moss,  and  a  pair  of 
garden  scissors,  she  set  out,  first  bending 
her  steps  toward  a  fisherman's  hut  not  far 
distant,  where  she  hoi>ed  to  make  arrange- 
ments ibr  a  boat. 

He  had  one,  was  good-naturedly  said,  Just 
fit  for  the  like  of  her,  single-oared,  and  not 
heavy.  And  it  should  be  at  the  point  at 
six  o'clock.  He  would  give  her  the  key  of 
the  padlock  fastening  the  chain  to  a  post 
there.  As  for  himseLT,  he  was  going  a  bit 
down  the  river  to  fish,  and  might  not  be 
back  till  morning.  But  if  she  were  used  to 
row,  there'd  be  no  trouble  in  pushing  off. 
A  current  there  made  it  easy.  And  miss 
might  pay  him  by  taking  some  of  his  fish. 
No,  he  didn't  want  any  money. 

And  this  so  well  settled,  Greta  went  on 
her  way,  keeping  the  silver-wound  river  in 
sight  for  a  clew  to  her  wanderings,  as  she 
threaded  the  intricate  mazes  of  the  wood, 
tangled  with  luxuriant  undergrowth. 

If  she  had  only  been  able  to  come  some 
weeks  ago!  for  the  delicate  flowers  of  the 
earlier  season,  better  adapted  to  her  brush, 
were  now  all  gone.  And  yet,  as  the  tulip- 
tree's  orange-spotted  cups,  the  waxen,  piulc- 
touched  laurel  bloom,  and  the  long,  slender, 
snow-dropping  panicles  of  the  sour-wood 
tempted  her  to  break  off  branches  that  soon 
proved  an  emharra$  de  riehe$8e$t  she  felt  well 
repaid.  A  few  dainty  blue  nodding  cam- 
panula found  among  the  rocks,  some  gor- 
geous flame-colored  spikes  of  cardinal-flow- 
er in  low,  wet  places,  and  wild  honeysuckle 
in  abundance,  of  the  kind  flowering  after 
the  fall  of  the  leaf,  were  added  to  her  col- 
lection ;  then  finding  the  larger  branches 
unmanageable  for  her  basket,  she  carried 
them  in  her  arms  to  the  point,^resolved  to 
put  them  in  the  boat  when  it  should  arrive. 
But  it  was  already  there,  locked  to  the  post, 
and  rocking  in  the  current.  Charmed  witji 
the  effect  of  the  piled-up  boughs  in  it.  Miss 
Ivison  pleased  her  fancy  by  lading  decora- 
tions of  vines  and  grasses,  which  she  re- 
turned to  the  woods  to  fetch,  fringing  and 
quite  concealing  the  edges  with  Virginia 
creepers,  and  feather  and  fox-tail  grasses, 
over  which  the  large  tulip  flowers,  laurel 
branches,  and  sour-wood  panicles  rose  into 
a  small  floating  island  of  bloom.  She  put 
her  basket,  with  its  honeysuckle  and  showy 
spikes  of  cardinal-flowers,  in  the  prow,  and 
now  took  a  seat  midway  in  the  boat  to  rest 
a  while  before  setting  off. 

Opaline  sunset  colors  began  to  reflect 
themselves  at  last  on  the  water  when,  step- 
ping out  to  unfasten  the  padlock,  and  loosen- 
ing an  oar  from  its  rests  to  aid  her  In  spring- 
ing back  and  pushing  off,  Greta  proceeded 
to  embark. 

But  her  spring  back  sent  the  small  boat 
farther  out  than  she  had  expected,  not  hav- 
ing sufi9ciently  calculated  the  force  of  tiie 
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current,  and  in  the  surprise  the  oar  taken 
up  was  dropped.  In  a  moment  it  had  float- 
ed beyond  her  reach,  and  the  boat  was  drift- 
ing rapidly  out  into  the  mid-stream. 

''At  least/'  thought  Greta,  much  vexed, 
"  there  is  another  left  to  paddle  with,  and  I 
can  reach  the  shore  again.''  But  the  miss- 
ing one  just  then  nearer,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  an  eddy  that  had  turned  its  course, 
the  temptation  to  try  to  recover  it  was  irre- 
sistible. The  remaining  oar  was  stretched 
far  out  to  capture  it — so  far,  indeed,  that 
in  trying  to  keep  her  balance,  that  was  im- 
periled from  her  leaning  over  the  boat-side, 
her  grasp  suddenly  relaxed,  and  the  last  oar 
went  to  follow  the  first. 

The  helplessness  of  her  situation.  Joined 
to  its  sudden  sense  of  danger,  quite  over- 
powered Greta,  as,  after  straining  her  eyes 
along  either  shore,  she  discovered  no  possi- 
bility of  aid  or  deliverance.  The  red,  green, 
and  gold  of  the  sunset  sky,  the  dash  of  the 
stream  bearing  her  on  so  swiftly  and  inev- 
itably, the  flowers  of  her  floating  island,  all 
mixed  themselves  into  an  indistinguishable 
mass  of  light,  color,  and  sound  to  her  failing 
senses ;  and,  sinking  back  amidst  the  heaped- 
up  branches  of  bloom,  all  consciousness  was 
mercifully  lost  to  her. 

"  In  the  name  of  wonder,  what  may  that 
bo!" 

The  speaker  was  Eugene  Kent,  and  he 
stood  at  the  end  of  a  boat-house  built  out 
into  the  river. 

The  house  whose  picturesque,  castle-like 
outlines  rose  in  the  background  above  him 
was  on  a  curve  of  the  shore,  and  to  this,  its 
main  projection,  he  had  descended,  hoping 
to  eojoy  a  few  moments  alone  upon  the  wa- 
ter. Seeing  up  the  stream  a  moving  fairy 
island  apparently  drifting  down  to  him,  its 
feathery  green  fringes  dipping  in  the  water 
AS  it  moved,  and  its  foliage  Just  then  screen- 
ing Greta's  inanimate  form,  he  muttered  a 
familiar  quotation : 

**  *  Birnam  wood  come  to  Dunsinane,'  by 
all  that's  odd  I  or  what  does  it  mean  f  No" 
(with  keener  observation), '4t  is  a  boat;  I 
see  the  prow;  and,  good  heavens!  a  wom- 
an in  it!" 

A  habitual  coolness  of  nerve  now  stood 
him  in  good  stead,  causing  him  to  act  upon 
his  first  quick  resolve  with  dispatch,  yet 
without  the  flurry  that  might  have  hinder- 
ed it.  It  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment  to 
enter  the  boat-house  and  unfasten  the  chain 
securing  a  row-boat  there ;  another,  and  his 
strong  stroke  sent  it  far  out  into  the  current 
on  its  way  to  intercept  the  small  craft  ap- 
proaching. 

He  was  not  too  soon,  for  it  was  already 
close  at  hand.  Recognizing  Greta  with  a 
heart-throb  of  wonder  and  fear  (for  she 
looked  sorrowfully  death-like  and  strange 
lying  black-robed  among  the  gay  blossoms 


that  bent  and  nodded  together  over  ber 
white  face),  he  drew  alongside,  saoceeded 
in  fastening  her  boat  to  his,  mnd  pulled 
quickly  ashore. 

The  landing-place  was  at  the  foot  of  aooie 
steps  leading  up  to  a  latticed  arbor  nptm 
the  lower  terrace.  Greta's  old  fancy  cob- 
ceming  the  terraces  had  been  correct,  aiid 
the  entrance  to  the  grounds  made  bj  tbe 
arbor  was  continued  by  successive  flights 
of  steps  to  the  house. 

Securing  the  boats  at  the  landing,  Eog^ie 
lifted  the  unconscious  girl  from  the  bloaoom- 
ing  couch  and  bore  her  up  the  steps  into  tiie 
arbor.  The  motion  tended  to  restore  sus- 
pended animation,  and  even  as  he  plaeed 
her  on  a  seat  and  half  turned  to  go  and  aitm- 
mon  help,  her  eyes  opened  upon  him  with 
a  bewildered  expression. 

In  an  instant  he  was  bending  near  her, 
asking  eagerly,  ''Are  you  better t" 

''  Where  am  1 1  how  came  I  here  V*  mur- 
mured Greta,  slowly  raising  herself  to  a  ait- 
ting  posture,  and  passing  her  hand  across 
her  forehead  as  if  to  recall  her  scarce-awak- 
ened faculties.  Then,  as  she  looked  around, 
above  to  the  house  upon  its  terraces,  and  be- 
low to  the  river,  where  her  floating  island 
lay  anchored  by  Eugene's  boat,  the  missing 
link  of  memory  seemed  supplied. 

But  Eugene  f  That  was  the  wonder  still 
— ^that  he  should  have  saved  her,  when  she 
thought  him  far  away.  And  was  it  indeed 
he  looking  so  anxiously  down  in  her  fiMef 
If  this  were  a  dream,  merciful  Heaven!  let 
her  never  more  awaken !  He  moved — ^was 
he  going  to  disappear?  Her  hands  were 
instantly  outstretched  with  a  sort  of  pit- 
eous entreaty  that  moved  him  as  no  other 
retractation  of  the  past  could  have  done. 

<< Eugene!  Eugene!  don't  leave  me!** 

''Never  again,  Greta,"  was  whispered,  as 
he  took  her  in  his  arms,  bidding  in  that  mo- 
ment a  Joyous  adieu  to  all  doubts  that  had 
ever  come  between  them,  and  willing  to 
wait  her  own  time  for  explanation. 

But  this  evidence  of  unchanged  and  gen* 
erous  love,  while  at  once  convincing  Greta  of 
her  past  mistake,  overwhelmed  her  with  con- 
trition that  it  had  ever  been  made.  Look- 
ing up  in  that  beloved  face,  she  felt  that  her- 
seSr  had  been  the  faithless  one,  and  forbore 
to  question,  but  murmured  words  of  teaifdl, 
incoherent  penitence,  to  be  re-assured  by  hii 
gentle,  caressing  voice  in  reply. 

Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  never  was  the 
naughty  tendency  to  gossip  and  retail  in- 
formation not  always  correct  (as  it  iiroved) 
so  little  punished  by  the  poetical  justice  of 
mischievous  consequences  as  in  this  instance 
of  Mrs.  Hunf  s.  Had  Greta  not  been  mis- 
informed conoeming  Eugene's  absence,  her 
row  upon  the  river  would  never  have  been 
ventured,  and  the  reader  might  have  forev- 
er lost  this  account  of  a  Sonthem  Lady  of 
Shalott  ^  T 
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MANY  .years  ago  I  was  spending  the 
summer  at  a  fine  old  mausion  iu  New 
Jersey,  full  of  liistorical  souveuirs,  for  it 
had  once  heen  the  head-quarters  of  General 
Washington. 

At  the  time  about  which  I  am  writing  the 
estate  was  in  litigation,  and  some  oircum- 
loontory  delay  of  the  law  rendered  it  neces- 
sary or  convenient  to  rent  the  mansion  for 
a  while  as  a  summer  boardiug-house,  with 
all  the  beautiful  old  carved  furniture  and 
other  belongiiigs.  Even  the  valuable  paint- 
ings were  left  on  the  walls  of  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  a  picture-gallery  remained 
intact,  doing  unwonted  service  as  dining 
and  dancing  hall  for  us  intruding  Qoths 
and  Vandals. 

A  belt  of  grand  old  trees  described  a  semi- 
circle on  the  beautiful  lawn  Just  in  front  of 
the  house.  Beneath  each  tree  was  a  marble 
statue  the  size  of  life.  They  represented 
the  nine  Muses;  Isis,  the  Goddess  of  Im- 
mortality ;  Jupiter  Plnvius,  the  deity  of  the 
watering-pot ;  and  other  heathen  worthies. 
Their  sculptors  were  certainly  neither  Ca- 
nova,  nor  Hiram  Powers,  nor  yet  that  auda- 
cious but  exceedingly  pretty  Yinnie  Beam, 
who  has  rendered  herself  immortal  by  carv- 
ing and  cutting  our  grand  martyred  Presi- 
dent. Still,  seen  at  the  proper  **  enchanted'^ 
distance,  and  bathed  in  soft  sweet  moon- 
light, Canova's  "Venus,"  the  "  Greek  Slave," 
or  he  who  prayed  for  "  charity  for  all"  could 
not  have  awakened  more  pleasing  emotions. 

But,  alas !  our  Joy  was  not  forever  in  these 
things  of  distant  enchantment  and  moon- 
light beauty.  The  mansion  had  not  been 
opened  two  weeks  when  those  smaU  but  ter- 
rible bandits  in  Jackets  and  knickerbockers, 
the  dear  atrocious  little  sons  and  scamps  of 
the  different  families,  cherubs  who  had  left 
their  wings  in  heaven — those  dear  little 
boys,  I  say,  all  rushed  in  a  body  to  their  re- 
spective mammas  and  clamored  for  money. 
Getting  it,  of  course,  they  all  rushed  in  a 
body  to  "the  store,"  and,  with  a  business-like 
vigor  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  demanded 
bows  and  arrows.  Then  enrolling  them- 
selves into  an  independent  target  company, 
they  diligently  practiced  shooting  at  the 
statnes,  until  the  noses  of  two  of  the  Muses 
^ere  triumphantly  shot  away. 

Naturally  enough,  after  this  performance 
the  heathen  deities  were  removed  in  a  blast 
of  indignation  by  their  raging  proprietor; 
the  small  Christians— or  "  little  demons,"  as 
be  called  them — joyfully  assisting,  cavorting 
wildly  around  each  "stone  boy  and  girl"  as 
their  foundations  were  dug  up,  clapping 
their  dirty  little  hands,  blowing  their  dis- 
cordant little  tin  trumpets,  beating  their 
horrible  little  drums,  galloping  in  front  of 
the  horses  as  they  went  with  their  burdens 
oat  of  the  groat  gates,  squealing  like  a  cat 


with  a  bone  in  its  throat,  and  otherwise  dis- 
porting themselves  in  honor  of  the  ghostly 
recession,  after  the  utterly  inexhaustible  and 
intolerable  manner  of  small  boys. 

The  late  Commodore  Kearney,  the  bluff 
and  brave,  lived  in  a  picturesque  cottage 
adjoining  the  grounds  of  the  "Brighton 
House,"  as  it  was  and  Is  now  called.  His 
presence  attracted  to  the  place  other  offi- 
cers of  the  navy  and  army.  Among  them 
were  Captain  (now  Admiral)  Porter,  Captain 
(now  Vice-Admiral)  Rowan,  the  late  brave 
and  honored  Captain  Hartstein,  and  a  num- 
ber of  army  officers,  with  their  families.  You 
may  believe  that  the  presence  of  so  many 
brave  and  gallant  men  made  carnival  the 
whole  of  the  time  for  those  hero  worshipers, 
the  fair  women  and  lovely  girls  who  were 
gypsying  there  for  the  summer. 

Such  devoted  knights  as  they  were  t  Rid- 
ing, boating,  fishing,  swimming,  dancing; 
military  drills  with  canes  and  broomsticks 
for  the  children,  and  impromptu  operas  and 
plays  for  the  other  children.  We  were  all 
children  in  those  halcyon  days — as  witness 
our  playing  at  blindman's-buff.  But  this 
was  when  the  "little  pitchers"  were  abed 
and  asleep,  for,  with  their  murdering  candor 
and  innocence,  they  would  have  betrayed 
us  to  the  entire  community,  whose  ances- 
tral traditions  and  personal  dignity  had  de- 
veloped in  it  already  a  holy  horror  of  such 
"  high  Jinks"  as  had  come  under  its  notice. 

But — ^bless  these  high-toned  susceptibili- 
ties ! — we  would  have  been  a  bright  and  shin- 
ing light  unto  them,  for  we  had  no  quarrels, 
not  even  the  green  ghost  of  a  Jealousy.  A 
divine  mantle  of  charity  rested  upon  us  the 
livelong  summer;  it  was  Just  one  brilliant, 
delicious  midsmnmer  dream. 

To  half  a  dozen  of  us  older  women  was 
vouchsafed  the  keenest  enjoyment  of  all. 
This  was  to  be  permitted  to  sit  under  the 
wide-spreading  trees  with  the  officers,  in  the 
purple  and  golden  glory  cf  the  sunsets,  and 
listen  to  their  racy,  characteristic  stories. 
Wck  all  told  a  whity-brown  fib  the  very  first 
thing,  vowing  that  we  delighted  in  tobacco- 
smoke,  in  order  to  put  them  completely  at 
their  ease.  It  was  very  easy  to  do  it,  for 
they  never  stopped  smoking  after  that. 

One  night  they  had  been  telling  side-split- 
ting stories  about  Magruder,  who  lisped,  and 
"  Beauty,"  who  was  also  a  commodore,  when 
Captain  Rowan  said, 

"  By-the-way,  Porter,  what  has  become  of 
old  Boyle  f  I  have  completely  lost  sight  of 
him." 

"  Well,  the  last  time  I  saw  him,"  answered 
the. captain,  smoothing  down  his  great  silky 
brown  mustache,  "I  was  his  second  in  a 
duel."  As  he  spoke,  his  dark  bright  eyes 
flashed  with  some  droll  recollection,  and  his 
well-shaped  lips  parted  in  a  broad  smile. 

Certain  that  the  strain  of  amusement  in 
the  mellow  voice  and  the  tell-t^e  face  be- 
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tokened  a  duel  without  a  tragedy,  we  wom- 
en clamoted  for  the  story. 

**  I  had  gone,''  said  Captain  Porter,  obey- 
ing beautifuny  at  once,  **  with  half  a  dos- 
en  other  fellows,  all  nayy  officers,  to  spend 
a  week  at  Shrewsbury — a  little  half-pony 
town  in  Jersey  here ;  and  one  evening,  as 
we  were  sitting  in  the  bar-room  of  the  tay- 
em,  smoking,  telling  anecdotes,  and  talk- 
ing between  whiles  with  the  natives,  who 
should  come  sauntering  in  but  old  Boyle  f 

'^ '  Any  room  for  me  f '  he  asked. 

" '  Why,  yes ;  come  in,'  we  all  cried ;  and 
we  were  soon  telling  him  the  news,  Boyle 
in  turn  relating  his  adventures,  perhaps  ro- 
mancing a  little,  and  at  last  ending  with, 

"  *  Well,  any  body  here  worth  knowing  V 

" '  Yes,'  I  answered ;  *  there  is  one  Jersey 
giant,  six  feet  two  in  his  stockings,  and  the 
greatest  bully  on  record.' 

^' '  Ah  t  what's  his  name  V 

'<*  That's  the  best  of  it.  His  name  is 
George  Washington  Kosciusko  Peter  Bona- 
parte Solomon  Job  Slimcum.' 

'''Phoebus!  what  a  nameT  exclaimed 
Boyle,  bursting  out  laughing.  'What  is 
the  gentleman's  profession  V 

"  *  He  spends  his  time  cultivating  a  bean 
patch,  threatening  the  poor  villagers,  and 
browbeating  the  women  and  children.' 

"'Does— does  hef  Well,  he's  the  very 
boy  for  me.  I  wish  he  would  come  in.  I'd 
like  to  have  a  little  talk  with  him.' 

"'Why,  my  dear  fellow,'  said  I,  'he'd 
make  three  of  you.  Fact  is,  we  all  keep  to 
the  windward  side  of  him — ^no  use  getting 
shot  for  such  a  landlubber.' 

"At  this  a  lanky  party  with  a  portentous 
nose,  who  had  been  listening  to  every  word, 
remarked,  through  his  nose, 

" '  Wa'al,  I  s'pose  you  naval  men  think 
yourselves  thnnderin'  brave,  but  I  kin  tell 
you  our  cumel  could  fight  all  on  yon  to 
oust,  with  his  right  ban'  tied  behind  him. 
You  naval  men  needn't  think  you're  goiu' 
to  'nopollze  all  the  brass  and  bluster.' 

"  Boyle's  ears  pricked  up  at  this,  for^  as 
you  know,  Rowan,  he  is  a  regular  old  sea- 
lion,  afraid  of  nothing,  from  a  powder-monk- 
ey to  a  sea-serpent  at  sea,  and  a  faiouse  to 
an  elephant  on  shore.  So  he  bounced  round 
on  our  nasal  friend,  and  snapped  out  at  him, 
like  a  pugnacious  bull-terrier, 

"'What's  thatt  Want  to  try  our  brass 
and  bluster!  Where's  your  big  gun  f  Trot 
him  out.    I'd  like  to  see  him.' 

" '  Wa'al,  there  he  is,'  said  the  man,  with  a 
sort  of  snort  of  triumph ;  and,  sure  enough, 
in  swaggered  the  round-shouldered,  i>utty- 
faced  giant.  He  had  tufts  of  dry  grass  for 
beard,  a  large,. flabby,  pusillanimous  nose, 
small,  oblique  eyes,  and  two  hay -colored 
dabs  of  hair,  one  on  each  temple,  known  to 
scientific  explorers  of  the  New  York  Bowery 
as  '  soap-locks.'  He  was  eating  pea-nuts  or 
pop-corn  as  he  entered ;  and  Jerking  a  chair 


round,  he  threw  himself  into  it  with  a  con- 
temptuous nod  to  the  company,  and  ordered 
a  glass  of  toddy  hot,  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

"  Little  Boyle  sat  quiet,  watchful,  obserr- 
ing,  a  curious  smile  curving  his  good-bn* 
mored  month ;  while  the  other,  half  shutting 
his  eyes,  with  an  air  of  lofty  disdain,  alorvrly 
sipped  the  hot  toddy. 

" '  Oh,  pshaw !'  sneered  our  nasal  friend,  in 
a  whisper  to  Boyle;  'you  darsn't  tackle 
him.  He'd  make  you  look  womblescroft  in 
ajiify.' 

"  But  Boyle,  seeming  not  to  hear  this  im- 
pertinence, turned  to  us,  saying,  with  a  lazy 
air, '  I'm  going  to  see  if  there  is  any  grit  in 
him ;'  and  approaching  the  chair  upon  which 
Ck>lonel  George  Washington  Kosciusko,  eUL, 
reclined,  he  perched  himself  on  the  edge  of 
a  table  near,  and  said,  pleasantly, '  Good- 
evening,  Sir.' 

"  *  Who  are  you.  Sir  f  returned  the  other, 
with  a  viperish  look  out  of  his  slant  eyes. 

" '  Fm  a  gentleman,  and  my  name  is  Junius 
Brutus  Boyle.' 

"'And  my  name  is  George  Washington 
Kosciusko  Peter  Bonaparte  Solomon  Job 
Slimcum,  and  you'd  better  mind  what  you're 
about.' 

" '  I  will,  thank  yon.  I  understand  that 
you  are  pretty  considerable  of  a  fellow.' 

" '  Sir,  you  air  a  ruther  free  an'  easy  sort 
of  cuss ;  ruther  too  forrard.' 

" '  Yes,  oh  yes.  I  might  be  as  stiff  as  the 
north  pole,  or  as  distant  as  two  mile-stones; 
but  then,  you  know,  the  other  is  my  iraf .' 

"  •  Wa'al,  Sir,  I  don't  like  your  way.' 

"*Nof  How  queer!  Well,  I  wont  be 
disobliging,  and  I  give  yon  permission  to 
lump  it,  then.' 

" '  Sir,  you  air — ^yon  air  Muay.  You'd  bet- 
ter curb  them  prapmsitudeB  of  youm.' 

" '  Just  so.  Tou  have  a  propenntude,  I  un- 
derstand, to  consider  yourself  a  great  man  V 

" '  Sir,  you  air  a  imperdent — * 

"'Take  care,  Sirl'  shouted  Boyle.  'I 
won't  stand  any  insult.' 

"'Sho!    What  11  you  dor 

"'Dot  I'U  fight  you;  I'll  blow  yon  to 
the  other  end  of  nowhere.' 

"'Ho!  ho!  Kin  yoU  fightf  sneered  the 
giant,  now  on  his  feet,  rocking  back  and 
forth,  his  gaunt  bony  hands  opening  and 
shutting  as  if  they  were  in  contact  with  an 
electrical  battery.  'Ha!  ho!  you'd  better 
be  keerful,  you  had.  I  kin  cut  a  cent  in 
half,  I  kin.' 

"  'Ha!  hoT  laughed  Boyle,  imitating  the 
bully.  '  I'm  sufferin'  turrible  to  see  yon  do 
it.  I'd  ruther  have  a  shot  than  a  sngar- 
plnra  from  such  a  fire-eater  as  yon.' 

" '  Wa'al,  Sir,  I've  got  a  nateral  tack  with 
fire-arms ;  I  kin  fight  with  any  thin'  from  a 
cambric  needle  to  a  42-pounder;'  and  he 
thumped  the  table,  upsetting  the  glasses, 
and  glared  down  on  Boyle,  sure  that  he  bad 
'  frustrated  him,  I  bet,  and  no  mistake  nnth- 
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er/  as  our  nasal  friend  observed  under  Lis 
breath. 

**  But  he  lost  his  bet,  for,  bold  as  Mars  or 
Boron  Munchausen,  Boyle  immediately  ex- 
claimed, 'Jingo!  you  don't  say  so!  I  thought 
you  had  about  as  much  real  courage  as  one 
could  put  in  a  homceopathic  pill.  Come  out 
now,  my  fine  cock-of-the-wadk,  and  give  us 
a  touch  of  your  quality !' 

« <  Wa'al !  Lawful  sakes !'  ejaculated  the 
colonel ;  '  you  can't  fight  at  night !  What 
a  hyastical  idee!' 

''  *  Oh  yes,  you  can.  Xonsense !  Fll  man- 
age it.  We'll  take  two  lanterns,  stand  back 
to  back,  then  each  walk  away  twenty  paces/ 
wheel  round,  and  fire.' 

<<< Darned  if  I  do!  Ain't  a-goin'  to  be 
ding-donged  into  stan'iu'  up  like  a  consumed 
fool  in  a  dark  night.  You  jess  wait  till  to- 
morrer.' 

"'Or  the  fifty-third  weeic  of  this  year. 
yb,  Sir  P  thundered  Boyl0,  stamping  his  foot, 
which,  like  Mother  Carey's  chickens,  was 
the  sure  precursor  of  a  storm — ^*no,  Sir! 
You  shall  fight  now  !  I  should  never  have 
taken  the  slightest  notice  of  you  if  I  had 
not  been  told  of  your  cowardly  bullying  of 
women  and  little  children.  Don't  stand 
mooning  there  I  In  one  minute  more  I  shall 
box  your  large  ears,  and  then  flap  you  over 
the  head  with  this  horsewhip ;'  and  he  seized 
one  standing  in  the  corner. 

''The  world  did  not  appear  to  go  upon 
double-jointed  casters  just  then  with  Qeorge 
Washington  Kosciusko,  and  the  rest.  His 
little  angry  eyes  went  blinking  round  the 
room,  he  twtered  up  and  down  upon  his  heels 
and  toes,  he  moistened  his  dry  lips  with  his 
tongue,  and  his  hands  worked  more  nervous- 
ly than  ever,  as  he  detected  a  look  of  scorn- 
ful, half-surprised  derision  on  the  faces  of 
some  of  the  Jerseymen.  But  a  glance  at 
Ills  challenger's  determined  visage  showed 
him  that  there  was  no  deliverance  to  be 
hoped  for,  and  he  shuffled  out  of  the  room, 
followed  by  Boyle  and  the  rest  of  us,  who 
did  not  mean  to  lose  sight  of  him.  We  ob- 
tained two  old  muskets,  and  well  knowing 
that  our  man  would  take  sure  aim  and  fire, 
whatever  the  other  did,  we  loaded  them 
only  with  powder,  communicating  this  little 
ruse  to  no  one,  for  Boyle  would  have  fought 
us  all  in  turn  if  he  had  discovered  it. 

"  Out  we  went  into  the  dark  and  lonely 
road.  In  solemn  silence  we  placed  the  com- 
batants back  to  back,  George  Washington, 
etc.,  heaving  ponderous,  fHghtened  sighs 
enough  to  have  driven  a  sloop  from  its 
moorings.  We  gave  them  each  a  lighied 
lantern,  and  with  an  emphatic  one,  two, 
three !  they  started  upon  their  twenty  paces. 
We  all  counted,  and  at  the  twentieth  loudly 
called, 'Stop!' 

"  Boyle  wheeled  round,  as  we  could  just 
discern  by  the  dim  light  of  his  lantern,  but 
George  Washington  Kosciusko  Peter  Bona- 


parte Solomon  Job  Slimcum  kept  on  walk- 
ing. 

" '  Halloo !'  cried  Boyle ;  *  haven't  you  got 
twenty  paces  yet  V 

"  No  answer ;  but  the  walking,  as  we  could 
see  by  the  swinging  of  the  lantern,  had  turn- 
ed into  prodigious  strides.  The  next  mo- 
ment the  light  was  extinguished. 

" '  Halloo  1'  shouted  Boyle  again.  '  Stop, 
you  villain — stop!  Yah!  whirroo!  You 
scoundrel !  you  miserable  landlnb — * 

"  Bang !  went  his  gun,  and  we  all  made  a 
simultaneous  rush  down  the  road ;  but, '  like 
a  snow-flake  in  the  river,'  George  Washing- 
ton, etc.,  had '  evanished  f  and  from  that  day 
to  this  he  was  never  more  seen  in  Shrews- 
bury." 

The  story  was  told  amidst  shouts  and 
screams  of  laughter  from  the  officers  and  us- 
women,  and  if  that  fire-eater,  little  Boyle, 
ever  sees  the  account  of  his  duel  here,  I 
know  that  he  and  Admiral  Porter  will  for- 
give me  for  telling  it  again. 


AT  THE  SHORE. 

I  DWCLL  beside  a  silent  sea, 
Where  seldom  comes  the  hoarser  shout 
Of  waves  in  concert  with  the  rout 

Of  wild  winds  piping  loud  and  free. 

Landlocked  between  embracing  clifts, 
The  placid  swell  that  fills  the  bay, 
When  summer  breezes  gently  play, 

The  fisher's  wherry  scarcely  lifts. 

But  when  the  East  flings  wide  its  doors, 

And  issues  forth  Eurocljdon, 

Then  the  great  waves  come  tumbling  on, 
And  the  mad  beach  tumultuous  roars. 

Though  frequent  gallant  ships  go  by, 
From  Europe  and  from  Indian  realms, 
Not  often  their  returning  helms, 

Veiled  by  the  tall  clift,  meet  mine  eye. 

Yet  sometimes  on  the  horizon's  verge, 

As  if  a  forest  fringed  the  sea, 

Of  fisher-craft  such  company 
Out  of  the  morning  mist  emerge. 

To  wkidward  peals  across  the  bay 
At  times  the  fog-bell's  sullen  boom, 
Till  for  hunself  the  sun  makes  room, 

And  mists  lilce  shadows  melt  away. 

'Mid  foliage  deep  my  dwelUng  lies : 
Beneath,  the  green  glows  bright  with  flowers ; 
Above,  glad  birds  in  summer  bowers 

Trill  forth  all  day  their  melodies. 

And  here,  with  books  of  long-cut  leaves 
And  rural  strolls,  we  pass  the  time ; 
Then,  the  moon*8  wave-borne  rise  sublime 

We  hail  beneath  our  shadowing  eaves. 

For  with  me  dwell  companions  bright, 
Of  sober  thought,  but  spirits  gay, 
And,  well  or  ill,  tune  glides  away. 

From  night  to  mom,  from  mom  to  nigb* 
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[Copjrright,  1876,  by  Harpkb  A  BwminM.] 

DANIEL    DERONDA. 

By  GEORGE  ELIOT, 
Author  of  "  Adam  Bedb,^*  **  Middlsmabch,''  "  Sgknis  of  Clbrical  Lifi,'*  etc 


BOOK  TIL— THE  MOTHER  AND  THE  SON. 


CHAPTER  L. 

"  Tf  some  mortal,  bora  too  soon, 
Were  laid  away  in  some  great  tranoe—the  ases 
Coming  and  going  all  the  while— till  dawnea 
His  true  timers  advent;  and  coald  then  record 
The  words  they  spoke  who  kept  watch  by  his  bed, 
Then  I  might  toll  more  of  the  breath  so  light 
Upon  my  eyelids,  and  the  fingers  warm 
•  Among  my  hair.    Tonth  is  confused ;  yet  never 
So  dDU  was  I  bat,  when  that  spirit  passed, 
I  turned  to  him,  scarce  consciously,  as  turns 
A  water«nake  when  fairies  cross  bis  sleep.*' 

— Bbowmimo:  ParaoeUua, 

THIS  was  the  letter  which  Sir  Hugo  put  into 
Deronda^s  hands: 

"  TO  MT  80M,  DANIEL  DXRONDA. 

"  My  good  friend  and  yours,  Sir  Hugo  Mallin- 
ger,  will  have  told  you  that  I  wish  to  see  you.  My 
health  is  shaken,  and  I  desire  there  should  be  no 
time  lost  before  I  deliver  to  you  what  I  have  long 
withheld.  Let  nothing  hinder  you  from  being 
at  the  Albergo  dtiW  Italia  in  Genoa  by  the  four- 
teenth of  this  month.  Wait  for  me  there.  I  am 
uncertain  when  I  shall  be  able  to  make  the  jour- 
ney from  Speaa,  where  I  shall  be  staying.  That 
will  depend  on  several  things.  Wait  for  me — 
the  Princess  Halro-Eberstein.  Bring  with  you 
the  diamond  ring  that  Sir  Hugo  gave  you.  I  shall 
like  to  see  it  again.  Tour  unknown  mother, 
'*  Leonora  Halm-Ebehstein.** 

This  letter  with  its  colorless  wording  gave  De- 
ronda  no  clew  to  what  was  in  reserve  for  him ; 
but  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  accept  Sir 
Hugo^s  reticence,  which  seemed  to  imply  some 
pledge  not  to  anticipate  the  mother*s  disclosures ; 
and  the  discovery  that  his  life-long  conjectures 
had  been  mistaken  checked  further  surmise.  De- 
ronda  could  not  hinder  his  imagination  from  tak- 
ing a  quick  flight  over  what  seemed  possibilities, 
but  he  refused  to  contemplate  any  one  of  them 
as  more  likely  than  anoUier,  lest  he  should  be 
nursing  it  into  a  dominant  desire  or  repugnance, 
instead  of  simply  preparing  himself  with  resolve 
to  meet  the  fact  bravely,  whatever  it  might  turn 
out  to  be. 

In  this  state  of  mind  he  oould  not  have  com- 
municated to  any  one  the  reason  for  the  absence 
which  m  SKime  quarters  he  was  obliged  to  men- 
tion  beforchaiid,  leuat  of  all  to  Mordecal,  whom  It 
would  afT4?c-t  05  poirGrftiily  aei  it  did  hims(!iff  only 
m  rather  a  different  way.  If  he  were  to  mj^  "  I 
tkm  giiing  to  luam  the  truth  about  my  birtb/* 
Monlecai's  hope  woixid  gather  what  might  prove:  a 
pajuful,  dangjerous  eidt^ment.  To  esclude  sup- 
poaitioQS,  he  spoke  of  his  journey  as  bemg  under- 
ittkL^n  \yy  Sir  Hugo's  wish,  aod  threw  ^lA  much 
inUifTercuco  as  he  could  into  his  tnitiiner  of  nn- 
nonnciug  it^  *ayii>g  1"?  ^^  uncertain  of  its  dura- 
tion,  but  it  would  jieihaps  be  very  short. 


'*  I  will  ask  to  have  the  child  Jacob  to  stay  witk 
me,**  said  Mordecai,  comforting  himself  in  Uu« 
way,  after  the  first  mournful  glances. 

"  I  will  drive  round  and  ask  Mrs.  Cohen  to  let 
bun  come,'*  said  Mirah. 

**  The  grandmother  will  deny  you  nothing,*^  said 
Deronda.  '*  I*m  glad  yon  were  a  little  wrong  as 
well  as  I,**  he  added,  smiling  at  Mordecai.  "  Yoa 
thought  that  old  Mrs.  Cohen  would  not  bear  to 
see  Mirah.** 

**I  undervalued  her  heart,**  said  Mordecai 
"  She  is  capable  of  rejoicing  that  another^s  plant 
blooms  though  her  own  be  withered.** 

"  Oh,  they  are  dear  good  people.  I  feel  as  if 
we  all  belonged  to  each  other,**  said  Mirah,  with 
a  tinge  of  merriment  in  her  smile. 

"  What  should  you  have  felt  if  that  Ezra  had 
been  your  brother  ?**  said  Deronda,  mischievously 
— a  little  provoked  that  she  had  taken  kindly  at 
once  to  people  who  had  caused  him  so  much  pro- 
spective annoyance  on  her  account 

Mirah  looked  at  him  with  a  slight  surprise  for 
a  moment,  and  then  said,  **  He  is  not  a  bad  man : 
I  thmk  he  would  never  forsake  any  one.**  Bui 
when  she  had  uttered  the  words  she  blushed 
deeply,  and  glancing  timidly  at  Mordecai,  turned 
away  to  some  occupation.  Her  father  was  in  her 
mind,  and  this  was  a  subject  on  which  she  and  her 
brother  had  a  painful  mutual  consciousness.  ^  If 
he  should  come  and  find  us  !**  was  a  thought  which 
to  Mirah  sometimes  made  the  street  daylight  aa 
shadowy  as  a  haunted  forest  where  each  turn 
screened  for  her  an  imaginary  apparition. 

Deronda  felt  what  was  her  involuntary  aUosion, 
and  understood  the  blush.  How  could  be  be  slov 
to  understand  feelings  which  now  seemed  nearer 
than  ever  to  his  own  ?  For  the  words  of  his 
m6ther*s  letter  implied  that  his  filial  relation  waa 
not  to  be  freed  from  painful  conditions ;  indeed, 
singularly  enough,  that  letter  which  had  brought 
his  mother  nearer  as  a  livmg  reality  had  thrown 
her  into  more  remoteness  for  his  affections.  Hie 
tender  yearning  after  a  being  whose  life  might 
have  been  the  worse  for  not  having  his  care  and 
love,  the  image  of  a  mother  who  had  not  had  all 
her  dues  whether  of  reverence  or  eompassioD,  had 
long  been  secretly  present  with  him  in  his  obser- 
vation of  all  the  womcQ  be  had  coiicie  bear.  Bat 
it  seemed  now  that  this  picturing  of  htit  inolb«T 
might  fit  the  fui^t^  no  better  than  Us  fofmer  eoo^ 
eeptioTi^  abottt  Sir  Itugn.  He  wondered  to  fioJ 
that  when  thU  m  other' j^  very  band  wilting  had 
come  to  him  with  \ri:>n\&  holding  her  actual  ttftX* 
ing,  hia  affectioti>4  liod  dudd^nly  shrunk  lnl<»  a 
state  of  compare  live  neiitrallty  tciw%n.l  h<r.  A 
veiled  figure  with  t^nlgmatltf  tipoeph  bad 
ftw^  that  imfi^t'  whkli,  fii  mm  nl  i 
hk  clioi^iiig  thought  had  f»diia%i 
mado  t}ie  pos^ea^or  oJ  hki  T 
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longing.  When  he  set  off  to  Genoa,  the  inter- 
est really  uppermoBt  In  his  mind  had  hardly  so 
much  relation  to  his  mother  as  to  Mordecai  tod 
Hlrah. 

**  God  bless  jou,  Dan !"  Sir  Hugo  had  said,  when 
they  shook  hands.  **  Whatever  else  changes  for 
you,  it  canH  change  my  being  the  oldest  friend 
you  have  Imown,  and  Uie  one  who  has  all  along 
felt  the  most  for  you.  I  oouldnH  have  loyed  you 
better  if  you*d  been  my  own— only  I  should  have 
been  better  pleased  with  thinking  of  you  always 
as  the  future  master  of  the  Abbey  instead  of  my 
fine  nephew ;  and  then  you  would  have  seen  it 
necessary  for  you  to  take  a  political  line.  How- 
ever— things  must  be  as  they  may.*'  It  was  a  de- 
fensive measure  of  the  Baronet^s  to  mingle  pur- 
poseless remarks  with  the  expression  of  serious 
feeling. 

When  Deronda  arrived  at  the  Jhlia  in  Genoa, 
no  Princess  Halm-Eberstein  was  there;  but  on 
the  second  day  there  was  a  letter  for  him,  saying 
that  her  arrival  might  happen  within  a  week,  or 
might  be  deferred  a  fortnight  and  more :  she  was 
under  circumstances  which  made  it  impossible 
for  her  to  fix  her  journey  more  precisely,  and  she 
mitreated  him  to  wait  as  patiently  as  he  ooukL 

With  this  indefinite  prospect  of  suspense  on 
matters  of  supreme  moment  to  him,  Deronda  set 
about  tiie  difficult  task  of  seeking  amusement  on 
phik>sophic  grounds,  as  a  means  of  tranquilizing 
excitement  and  giving  patience  a  lift  over  a  weary 
road.  His  former  visit  to  the  superb  dty  had 
been  onlv  cursory,  and  left  him  mnth  to  learn 
beyond  the  prescribed  round  of  sight-seeing,  by 
spending  the  coolw  hours  in  observant  wander- 
ing about  the  streets,  the  quay,  and  the  environs ; 
and  he  often  took  a  boat  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
magnificent  view  of  the  city  and  harbor  from  the 
•ea.  All  sights,  all  subjects,  even  the  expected 
meetinc  with  his  mother,  found  a  central  union 
in  Mordecai  and  Mirah  and  the  ideas  immediate- 
ly associated  with  them ;  and  among  the  thou^ts 
that  most  filled  his  mind  while  his  boat  was  push- 
ing about  within  view  of  the  grand  harbor  was 
that  of  the  multitudinous  Spanish  Jews  oenturies 
ago  driven  destitute  from  their  Spanish  homes, 
suffered  to  Und  from  the  crowded  ships  only  for 
a  brief  rest  on  this  grand  quay  of  Genoa,  over- 
•preading  it  with  a  pall  of  famine  and  plague- 
dying  mothers  with  dying  childr^i  at  their  breasts 
— ^fathers  and  sons  agaze  at  each  other's  haggard- 
ness,  like  groups  from  a  hundred  Hunger-towers 
turned  out  beneath  the  mid-day  sun.  Lievitably, 
dreamy  constructions  of  a  possible  ancestiy  for 
himself  would  weave  themselves  with  historic 
memories  which  had  begun  to  have  a  new  inter- 
eat  for  him  on  his  discovery  of  Mirah,  ukd  now, 
under  the  influence  of  Mordecai,  had  become  irre* 
•istibly  dominant  He  would  have  sealed  his 
mind  against  such  constructions  if  it  had  been 
possible,  and  he  had  never  yet  fully  admitted  to 
himself  that  he  wished  the  facts  to  verify  Morde- 
cai's  c(mviction:  he  inwardly  repeated  that  he 
had  no  choice  in  the  matter,  and  that  wishing  was 
folly — nay,  on  the  question  of  parentage,  wishing 
seemed  part  of  that  meanness  which  disowns  kin- 
ship :  it  was  a  disowning  by  anticipation.  What 
be  had  to  do  was  simply  to  accept  the  fact ;  and 
be  had  really  no  strong  presumption  to|^  upon, 
DOW  that  he  was  assur^  of  his  mistake  about  Sir 
Huga  There  had  been  a  resolved  concealment 
which  made  all  inference  untrustworthy,  and  the 
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very  name  lie  bore  might  be  a  false  one.  If  Mor- 
decni  were  wrong — if  he,  the  so-called  Daniel  De- 
ronda, were  held  by  ties  entirely  aloof  from  any 
such  course  as  his  friend's  pathetic  hope  had 
marked  out — he  would  not  say  "  I  wish,"  but  he 
could  not  help  feeling  on  which  side  the  sacri- 
fice lay. 

Across  these  two  importunate  thoughts,  which 
he  resisted  as  much  as  one  can  resist  any  thing 
in  that  unstrung  condition  which  belongs  to  sus- 
pense, there  came  continually  an  anxiety  which 
he  made  no  effort  to  banish— dwelling  on  it  rather 
with  a  moumf ulness  which  often  seems  to  us  the 
best  atonement  we  can  make  to  one  whose  need 
we  have  been  unable  to  meet  The  anxiety  was 
for  Gwendolen.  In  the  wonderful  mixtures  of 
our  nature  there  is  a  feeling  distinct  from  that 
exclusive  passionate  love  of  which  some  men  and 
women  (by  no  means  all)  are  capable,  which  yet 
is  not  the  same  with  friendship,  nor  with  a  mer^ 
ly  benevolent  regard,  whether  admiring  or  com^ 
passionate :  a  man,  say — for  it  is  a  man  who  is 
here  concerned — ^hardly  represents  to  himself  this 
shade  of  feeling  toward  a  woman  more  neariy 
than  in  the  words,  **I  should  have  loved  her 
if — "  the  ^  if'  covering  some  prior  growth  in  the 
inclinations,  or  else  some  circumstances  which 
have  made  an  inward  prohibitory  law  as  a  stay 
against  the  emotions  ready  to  qidver  out  of  bal- 
ance. The  '*if'  in  Deronda's  case  carried  rea- 
sons  of  both  kinds ;  yet  he  had  never  through- 
out his  relations  with  Gwendolen  been  free  from 
the  nervous  consciousness  that  there  was  some- 
thing to  guard  against  not  only  on  her  account 
but  on  his  own — some  precipitancy  in  the  mani- 
festation of  impulsive  feeling — some  ruinous  in- 
road of  what  is  but  momentary  on  the  permanent 
chosen  treasure  of  the  heart — some  spoiling  of 
her  trust,  which  wrought  upon  him  now  as  if  it 
had  been  the  retreating  cry  of  a  creature  snatched 
and  carried  out  of  his  reach  by  swift  horsemen 
or  swifter  waves,  while  his  own  strength  was  only 
a  stronger  sense  of  weakness.  How  could  his 
feeling  for  Gwendolen  ever  be  exactly  like  his 
feeling  for  other  women,  even  when  there  was 
one  by  whose  side  he  desired  to  stand  apart  from 
them  ?  Strangely  her  figure  entered  into  the  pic- 
tures of  his  present  and  future;  strangely  (and 
now  it  seemed  sadly>  their  two  kits  had  come  in 
contact,  h&B  narrowly  personal,  his  charged  with 
&r-reaching  senMbiUties,  perhaps  with  durable 
purposes,  which  were  hardly  more  present  to  her 
than  the  reasons  why  men  migrate  are  present  to 
the  birds  that  come  as  usual  for  the  crumbs  and 
find  them  no  more.  Not  that  Deronda  was  too 
ready  to  imagine  himself  of  supreme  importance 
to  a  woman ;  but  her  words  of  insistence  that  he 
"  must  remain  near  her — ^must  not  forsake  her" 
—continually  recurred  to  him  with  the  clearness 
and  importunity  of  imagined  sounds,  such  as 
Dante  has  said  pierce  us  Hke  arrows  whose  points 
carry  t|ie  sharpness  of  pity: 

*'  Lamenti  9aeUar<m  m«  diveni 
Ck§  di  pUtd  fnraH  avmn  gli  titnav* 

Day  after  day  passed,  and  the  very  air  of  Italy 
seoned  to  carry  the  oonsdousnees  that  war  had 
been  dedared  against  Austria,  and  every  day  was 
a  hurrying  march  of  crowded  Time  toward  the 
world-changing  battle  of  Sadowa.  Meanwhile,  in 
Genoa,  the  noons  were  gettmg  hotter,  the  con- 
verging outer  roads  getting  dsa^er  with 
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dust,  the  oleanders  in  the  tubs  along  the  way-side 
wardens  looking  more  and  more  like  fatigued 
holiday-makers,  and  the  sweet  erenlng  changing 
her  office— -scattering  abroad  those  whom  the  mid- 
day had  sent  under  shelter,  and  sowing  all  paths 
with  happy  social  sounds,  little  tinklings  of  mule 
bells  and  whirringa  of  thrummed  strings,  light 
footsteps  and  voices,  if  not  leisurely,  then  with 
the  hurry  of  pleasure  in  them ;  while  the  encir- 
cling heights,  crowned  with  forts,  skirted  with  fine 
dweUings  and  gardens,  seemed  also  to  come  forth 
and  gaze  in  fullness  of  beauty  after  their  long  si- 
esta, till  all  strong  color  melted  in  the  stream  of 
moonlight  which  made  the  streets  a  new  specta- 
cle with  shadows,  both  still  and  moving,  on  ca- 
thedral steps  and  against  the  fafades  of  massive 
palaces;  and  then  slowly  with  the  descending 
moon  all  sank  in  deep  night  and  silence,  and 
nothing  shone  but  the  port  lights  of  the  great 
Lantema  in  the  blackness  below,  and  the  glim- 
mering stars  in  the  blackness  above.  Deronda, 
in  his  suspense,  watched  this  revolving  of  the 
days  as  he  might  have  watched  a  wondeiiul  clock 
where  the  striking  of  the  hours  was  made  solemn 
with  antique  figures  advancing  and  retreating  in 
monitory  procession,  while  he  still  kept  his  ear 
open  for  another  kind  of  signal  which  would  have 
its  solemnity  too.  He  was  beginning  to  sicken  of 
occupation,  and  found  himseS  contemplating  all 
activity  with  the  aloofness  of  a  prisoner  awaiting 
ransom.  In  his  letters  to  Mordeod  and  Hans  he 
had  avoided  writing  about  himself,  but  he  was  re- 
ally getting  into  that  state  of  mind  to  which  all 
subjects  become  personal ;  and  the  few  books  he 
had  brought  to  make  him  a  refuge  in  study  were 
becoming  unreadable,  because  the  point  of  view 
that  life  would  make  for  him  was  in  that  agi- 
tating moment  of  uncertainty  which  is  close  upon 
decision. 

Many  nights  were  watched  through  by  him  in 
gazing  from  the  open  window  of  his  room  on  the 
double,  faintly  pierced  darkness  of  the  sea  and  the 
heavens:  often  in  struggling  under  the  oppressive 
skepticism  which  represented  his  particular  lot, 
with  all  the  importance  he  was  allowing  Mordecai 
to  give  it,  as  of  no  more  lasting  effect  than  a 
dream — a  set  of  changes  which  inade  passion  to 
him,  but  beyond  his  consciousness  were  no  more 
than  an  imperceptible  difference  of  mass  or  shad- 
ow ;  sometimes  with  a  reaction  of  emotive  force 
which  gave  even  to  sustained  disappointment,  even 
to  the  fulfilled  demand  of  sacrifice,  the  nature  of  a 
satisfied  energy,  and  spread  over  his  young  future, 
whatever  it  might  be,  the  attraction  of  devoted 
service ;  sometimes  with  a  sweet  irresistible  hope- 
fulness that  the  very  best  of  human  possibilities 
might  befall  him— 4he  blending  of  a  complete 
personal  love  in  one  current  with  a  larger  duty ; 
and  sometimes  again  in  a  mood  of  rebellum  (what 
human  creature  escapes  it?)  against  things  in 
general  because  they  are  thus  and  not  otherwise, 
a  mood  in  which  Gwendolen  and  her  eqiiivocal 
ifkie  moved  as  busy  linage  of  what  nas  iktims  m 
\hc  w(}rl(j  aluDg  with  the  coPCCniiueDta  whioh  ht? 
hud  felt  as  a  hardghip  in  his  own  life,  and  whkh 
were  ftcting  in  him  now  under  th^  form  of  an  af- 
hiding  doubtfulnc^ft  about  the  mother  who  had 
annotmcpd  herself  coldtj  and  etill  kept  away. 

But  at  laRt  she  was  come.  One  mornitig  in  his 
third  week  of  wailing  there  wai  a  now  kind  of 
knock  at  the  door,  A  ^errant  in  chai^iir'A  livery 
tatered  and  delivered  in  f  reueh  ihc  verbal  mea- 


sage  that  the  Princess  Halm-Eberstein  had  ar- 
rived, that  she  was  going  to  rest  during  the  daj, 
but  would  be  obliged  if  monsieur  would  dine  ear- 
ly,  so  as  to  be  at  liberty  at  seven,  when  bIm 
would  be  able  to  receive  him. 


CHAPTER  LI. 

She  held  the  spindle  as  she  sat, 
Brinna  with  the  thick-coiled  mat 
Of  raven  hair  and  deepest  agate  eyes, 
Gazing  with  a  sad  sonirite 
At  saiging  visloos  of  her  destiny— 
To  spin  the  byssns  drearily 
In  insect-labor,  while  the  throng 
Of  gods  and  men  wrought  deeds  that  poeto  wrooskt 
In  song. 

Whin  Deronda  presented  himself  at  the  door 
of  his  mother's  apartment  in  the  Jialia^  he  felt 
some  revival  of  his  boyhood  with  its  premature 
agitations.  The  two  servants  in  the  antecham- 
her  looked  at  hun  markedly,  a  lltUe  surprised 
that  the  doctor  their  lady  had'oome  to  ooosult  was 
this  striking  young  gentleman  whose  appearance 
gave  even  the  severe  lines  of  an  evening  dress 
the  credit  of  adornment  But  Deronda  could  no* 
tice  nothing  until,  the  second  door  being  opened, 
he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  figure  which 
at  the  other  end  of  the  large  room  stood  awaiting 
his  approach. 

She  was  covered,  except  as  to  her  face  and  pari 
of  her  arms,  with  bkick  hu»  hanging  loosely  from 
the  summit  of  her  whitening  hair  to  the  long  train 
stretching  from  her  tall  figure.  Her  arms,  naked 
from  the  elbow,  except  for  some  rich  braoeleta, 
were  folded  before  her,  and  the  fine  poise  of  her 
head  made  it  )ook  handsomer  than  it  re^y  waa. 
But  Deronda  felt  no  interval  of  observation  before 
he  was  close  in  front  of  her,  holding  the  huid 
she  had  put  out  and  then  raising  it  to  his  lips. 
She  still  kept  her  hand  in  his  and  looked  at  him 
examiningly ;  while  his  chief  consciousness  was 
that  her  eyes  were  piercing  and  her  face  so  mo- 
bile that  the  next  moment  she  might  look  like  a 
different  person.  For  even  while  she  was  ex- 
amining him  there  was  a  play  of  the  brow  and 
nostril  which  made  a  tadt  language.  Deronda 
dared  no  movement,  not  able  to  conceive  what 
sort  of  manifestation  her  feeling  demanded ;  but 
he  felt  himself  changing  color  like  a  girl,  and  yet 
wondering  at  his  own  lack  of  emotton :  he  had 
lived  through  so  many  kieal  meetinas  with  haa 
mother,  and  they  had  seemed  nK>re  reid  than  tfak ! 
He  could  not  even  conjecture  in  what  languam 
she  would  speak  to  hun.  He  imagined  it  wowd 
not  be  English.  Suddenly  she  let  fall  his  hand, 
and  phtoed  both  hers  on  his  shoulders,  while  her 
face  gave  out  a  flash  of  admiration  in  which  ev- 
ery  worn  Hne  disappeared  and  seemed  to  leave  a 
restored  youth. 

**  You  are  a  beautiful  creature  I**  she  said,  in  a 
low  melodious  voice,  with  syllables  which  had 
what  might  he  catled  a  fon^i^  but  agrvmbte 
outline.  *M  knew  you  would  be."  ThvQ  dn 
ki£!«ed  him  on  eaeh  eheek,  and  lie  i^tur^  htt 
kie^ea.  But  H  was  aomctbing  tike  a  grvrliag 
between  myaltica. 

Hhe  paused  a  moment,  while  the  Imee  were 
coming  back  into  her  face,  and  then  aald^  Ifi  a 
eolijer  tone^  **  I  am  jour  moibor.  &itl  j&n  eaa 
have  no  lore  for  mc." 

"  I  hnvc  thought  of 
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er  being  in  the  world,"  eaid  Derooda,  his  voice 
trembling  nenroualy. 

^^  I  am  not  like  what  you  thongfat  I  was,"  said 
the  mother,  decisively,  withdrawing  her  hands 
from  his  shoolders  and  folding  her  arms  as  be- 
fore, lookingat  him  as  if  she  TnYited  him  to  ob- 
serve her.  He  had  often  pictured  her  face  in  his 
imagination  as  one  which  had  a  likeness  to  his 
own:  he  saw  some  of  the  likeness  now,  but 
ami(bt  more  striking  differences.  She  was  a  re- 
markable-looking  being.  What  was  it  that  gave 
her  son  a  painfm  sense  oi  aloofness  ? — Her  worn 
beauty  had  a  stranceness  in  it  as  if  she  were  not 
quite  a  human  motner,  but  a  Melusina,  who  had 
ties  with  some  world  which  b  independent  of  ours. 

**  I  used  to  think  that  you  might  be  suffering,'* 
said  Deronda,  anxious  above  all  not  to  wound 
her.  **  I  used  to  wish  that  I  could  be  a  comfort 
to  you.** 

^I  am  suffering.  But  with  a  suffering  that 
you  can*t  comfort,"  said  the  Princess,  in  a  harder 
voice  than  before,  moving^  to  a  sofa  where  cush- 
ions had  been  carefully  arranged  for  her.  ^  Sit 
down.**  She  pointed  to  a  seat  near  her ;  and  then 
discerning  some  distress  hi  Deronda*8  face,  she 
added,  more  gently,  "I  am  not  suffering  at  this 
moment.    I  am  at  ease  now.    I  am  able  to  talk.** 

Deronda  seated  himself  and  waited  for  her  to 
speak  again.    It  seemed  as  if  he  were  in  the 

Presence  of  a  mysterious  Fate  rather  than  of  the 
mged-for  mother.  He  was  beginning  to  watch 
her  with  wonder  from  the  spiritual  distance  to 
which  she  had  thrown  him.- 

**  Ko,**  she  began,  ^^  I  did  not  send  for  you  to 
comfort  me.  I  couM  not  know  beforehand — ^I 
don*t  know  now— what  you  wUl  feel  toward  me. 
I  have  not  the  foolish  notion  that  you  can  love 
roe  merely  because  I  am  your  mother,  when  you 
have  never  seen  or  heard  of  me  all  your  life.  But 
I  thought  I  chose  something  better  for  you  than 
being  with  me.  I  did  not  think  that  I  deprived 
you  of  any  thing  worth  baring.** 

**  You  can  not  wish  me  to  believe  that  your  af- 
fection would  not  have  been  worth  having,**  said 
Deronda,  finding  that  she  paused  as  if  she  ex- 
pected him  to  make  some  answer. 

^I  don*t  mean  to  speak  ill  of  myself,**  said  the 
Princess,  with  proud  impetuosity,  **  but  I  had  not 
much  affection  to  give  3^u.  I  did  not  want  affec- 
tion. I  had  been  ^ed  with  it  I  wanted  to  live 
out  the  life  that  was  in  me,  and  not  to  be  ham- 
pered with  other  lives.  Tou  wonder  what  I  was. 
I  was  no  princess  then.**  She  rose  with  a  sudden 
morement,  and  stood  as  she  had  done  before. 
Deronda  immediately  rose  too :  he  felt  breathless. 

**No  princess  hi  this  tome  life  that  I  live  m 
now.  I  was  a  great  singer,  and  I  acted  as  well  as 
I  sang.  All  the  rest  were  poor  beside  me.  Men 
fotkywed  me  from  one  country  to  another.  I  was 
living  a  myriad  lives  in  one.  I  did  not  want  a 
child.** 

There  was  a  passionate  self-defense  in  her  tone. 
She  had  cast  all  precedent  out  of  her  mind.  Prec- 
edent had  no  excuse  for  her,  and  she  could  only 
seek  a  justiilcation  in  the  intensest  words  she 
could  find  for  her  experience.  She  seemed  to 
fling  out  the  last  words  against  some  possible  re- 
proach in  the  mind  of  her  son,  who  had  to  stand 
and  hear  them— clutching  his  coat  collar  as  if  he 
were  keeping  himself  above  water  by  it,  and  feel- 
ing his  blood  in  the  sort  of  commotion  that  might 
have  been  excited  if  he  had  seen  her  going  through 


some  strange  rite  of  a  religion  which  gave  a  sa- 
credness  to  crime.  What  else  had  she  to  tell 
him?  ^e  went  on  with  the  same  intensity  and 
a  sort  of  pale  illumination  in  her  face : 

"  I  did  not  want  to  marry.  I  was  forced  into 
marrying  your  father — ^forced,  I  mean,  by  my  fa- 
ther's wuhes  and  commands ;  and  besides,  it  was 
my  best  way  of  getting  some  freedom.  I  could 
rule  my  husband,  but  not  my  father.  I  had  a 
right  to  be  free.  I  had  a  right  to  seek  my  free- 
dom from  a  bondage  that  I  hated.** 

She  seated  herself  again,  while  there  was  that 
subtle  movement  in  her  eyes  and  closed  lips  which 
is  like  the  suppressed  continuation  of  speech. 
Deronda  continued  standing,  and  after  a  moment 
or  two  she  looked  up  at  hhn  with  a  less  defiant 
pleadhig  as  she  said, 

"  And  the  bondage  I  hated  for  myself  I  wanted 
to  keep  you  from.    What  better  could  the  most 
loving  mother  have  done  ?    I  relieved  you  from  • 
the  bondage  of  having  been  bom  a  Jew.*^ 

''Then  I  am  a  Jew?**  Deronda  burst  out  with 
a  deep-voiced  energy  that  made  his  mother  shrink 
a  little  backward  against  her  cushions.  *'  My  fa- 
ther was  a  Jew,  and  you  are  a  Jewess  ?** 

''  Tes,  your  father  was  my  cousin,**  said  the 
mother,  watching  him  with  a  change  in  her  look, 
as  if  she  saw  something  that  she  might  have  to 
be  afraid  of. 

'^  I  am  glad  of  it,**  said  Deronda,  impetuously, 
in  the  veiled  voice  of  passion.  He  could  not  have 
imagined  beforehand  how  he  would  come  to  say 
that  which  he  had  never  hitherto  admitted.  He 
could  not  have  dreamed  that  it  would  be  in  im- 
pulsive opposition  to  his  mother.  He  was  shaken 
by  a  mixed  anger,  which  no  reflection  could  come^ 
soon  enough  to  check,  against  this  mother  who  it* 
seemed  had  borne  him  unwillingly,  had  willingly 
made  herself  a  stranger  to  him,  and — perhaps — 
was  now  making  herself  known  unwillingly.  This 
last  suspicion  seemed  to  flash  some  explanation 
over  her  speech. 

But  the  mother  was  equally  shaken  by  an  anger 
differently  mixed,  and  her  frame  was  less  equal  to 
any  repression.  The  shaking  with  her  was  visibly 
physiod,  and  her  eyes  looked  the  larger  for  her 
pallid  excitement  as  she  said,  riolently, 

**  Why  do  you  say  you  are  glad  ?  You  are  an 
English  gentleman.    I  secured  you  that** 

**You  did  not  know  what  you  secured  me. 
How  could  you  choose  my  birthright  for  me  ?** 
said  Deronda,  throwing  himself  sideways  into  his 
chair  again,  almost  unconsciously,  and  leaning  his 
arm  over  the  back  while  he  looked  away  from  his 
mother. 

He  was  fired  with  an  intolerance  that  seemed 
foreign  to  him.  But  he  was  now  trying  hard  to 
master  himself  and  keep  silence.  A  horror  had 
swept  in  upon  his  anger  lest  he  should  say  some- 
thins  too  hard  in  tms  moment  which  made  an 
epoch  never  to  bo  recalled.  There  was  a  pause 
before  his  mother  spoke  again,  and  when  she 
spoke  her  voice  had  become  more  firmly  resist- 
tnt  in  its  finely  varied  tones : 

*'  I  chose  for  you  what  I  would  have  chosen 
for  myself.  How  could  I  know  that  you  would 
have  Uie  spirit  of  my  father  in  you  ?  How  could 
I  know  that  you  would  love  what  I  hated  ? — if 
you  really  love  to  be  a  Jew.**  The  last  words 
had  such  bitterness  in  them  that  any  one  over- 
hearing might  have  supposed  some  hatred  had 
arisen  between  the  mother  and  son. 
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But  Deronda  had  recovered  his  fuller  self.  He 
was  recalling  his  sensibilities  to  what  life  had 
been  and  actually  was  for  her  whose  best  years 
were  gone,  and  who  with  the  signs  of  suffering  in 
her  frame  was  now  exerting  herself  to  tell  hira 
of  a  past  which  was  not  his  alone,  but  also  hers. 
His  habitual  shame  at  the  acceptance  of  events 
as  if  they  were  his  only,  helped  him  eyen  here. 
As  he  looked  at  his  mother  suently  after  her  last 
words,  his  face  regained  some  of  its  penetrative 
calm ;  yet  it  seem^  to  have  a  strangely  agitating 
influence  over  her:  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  him 
with  a  sort  of  fascination,  but  not  with  any  re- 
pose of  maternal  delight. 

"  Forgive  me  if  I  speak  hastily,'*  he  said,  With 
diffident  gravity.  "  Why  have  you  resolved  now 
on  disclosing  to  me  what  you  took  care  to  have 
me  brought  up  in  ignorance,  of?  Why — since 
you  seem  angry  that  I  should  be  glad  ?" 
«  **0h — the  reasons  of  our  actions!"  said  tiie 
Princess,  with  a  ring  of  something  like  sarcastic 
scorn.  **  When  you  are  as  old  as  I  am,  it  will 
not  seem  so  simple  a  question — *  Why  did  you 
do  this  ?*  People  talk  of  their  motives  in  a  cut 
and  dried  way.  Every  woman  is  supposed  to 
have  the  same  set  of  motives,  or  else  to  be  a 
monster.  I  am  not  a  monster,  but  I  have  not  felt 
exactly  what  other  women  feel— or  say  they  feel, 
for  fear  of  being  thought  unlike  others.  When 
you  reproach  me  in  your  heart  for  sending  you 
away  from  me,  you  mean  that  I  ought  to  say  I 
felt  about  you  as  other  women  say  they  feel 
about  their  children.  I  did  not  feel  that  I  was 
glad  to  be  freed  from  you.  But  I  did  well  for 
you,  and  I  gave  you  your  father's  fortune.  Do 
I  seem  now  to  be  revoking  every  thing  ? — ^Well, 
there  are  reasons.  I  feel  many  things  that  I 
can't  understand.  A  fatal  illness  has  been  grow- 
ing  in  me  for  a  year.  I  shall  very  likely  not  live 
another  year.  I  will  not  deny  any  thing  I  have 
done.  I  will  not  pretend  to  love  where  I  have  no 
love.  But  shadows  are  rising  round  me.  Sick* 
ness  makes  them.  If  I  have  wronged  the  dead — 
I  have  but  little  time  to  do  what  I  left  undone."  • 

The  varied  transitions  of  tone  with  which  this 
speech  was  delivered  were  as  perfect  as  the  most 
accomplished  actress  could  have  made  them.  The 
speech  was  in.  fact  a  piece  of  what  may  be  called 
sincere  acting :  this  woman's  nature  was  one  in 
which  all  feeung — and  all  the  more  when  it  was 
tragic  as  well  as  real — immediately  became  mat- 
ter of  conscious  representation :  experience  imme- 
diately passed  into  drama,  and  she  acted  her  own 
emotions.  In  a  minor  degree  this  is  nothing  un- 
common, but  in  the  Princess  the  acting  had  a  rare 
perfection  of  physiognomy,  voice,  and  gesture.  It 
would  not  be  true  to  say  that  she  Mi  kass  because 
of  this  double  consciousness :  she  felt — ^that  is, 
her  mind  went  throuffh— all  the  morsL  but  with  a 
difference :  each  nucleus  of  pain  or  pleasure  had 
a  deep  atmosphere  of  the  excitement  or  spiritual 
intoxication  which  at  once  exalts  and  deadens. 
But  Deronda  roado  no  reflection  of  thia  kind.  All 
Ll^  tlidughta  hung  on  the  purpart  of  what  hi^ 
pjotber  was  sayings  ber  tonc^  and  her  wonder- 
fuL  Fhc^  entered  Into  hh  agitation  without  being 
nuted.  Whiit  he  Ioiie^  for  with  an  awed  desire 
w»t4  to  know  111  mu&\  as  she  would  uAl  him  oi 
tht*  gtraii|;e  niLiital  cyniHkt  under  which  Hset'tned 
tlmt  lit  hail  bfen  bri>ii|^ht  into  the  world  i  what 
\m  eompassjonute  naturu  madii  the  controUtug 
idea  within  him  wer^^  the  sulfenDg  and  the  f^ti- 


fession  that  breathed  through  her  later  words,  and 
these  forbade  any  further  question,  when  she 
paused  and  remained  silent,  with  her  brow  knit, 
her  head  turned  a  little  away  from  him,  and  ber 
large  eyes  fixed  as  if  on  something  Incorporeil. 
He  must  wait  for  her  to  speak  again.  She  did  so 
with  strange  abruptness,  turning  her  eyes  upon 
him  suddenly,  and  saying  more  quickly, 

**  Sir  Hugo  has  written  much  about  you.  He 
tells  me  you  have  a  wonderful  mind— you  com- 
prehend every  thing — ^yoa  are  wiser  than  be  b 
with  all  his  sixty  years.  Ton  say  you  are  glad 
to  know  that  you  were  bom  a  Jew.  I  am  not 
gohig  to  tell  you  that  I  have  changed  my  mind 
about  that  Your  feelings  are  against  mine.  You 
don't  thank  me  for  what  I  did.  Shall  you  com- 
prehend your  mothei^-or  only  blame  herV* 

'*  There  is  not  a  fibre  within  me  but  makes  me 
wish  to  comprehend  her,"  said  Deronda,  oaeeting 
her  sharp  gaze  solemnly.  **  It  is  a  bitter  rever- 
sal of  my  longing  to  think  of  blaming  ber.  Wlut 
I  have  been  most  trying  to  do  for  fifteen  yearv  is 
to  have  spme  understanding  of  those  who  differ 
from  myself." 

**Then  you  have  beoome  unlike  your  grand- 
father in  that,"  said  the  mother,  ^  thcugfa  you  are 
a  young  copy  of  him  hi  your  face.  He  never 
comprehended  me,  or  if  he  did,  he  only  thought 
of  fettering  me  into  obedience.  I  was  to  be  what 
he  called  *  the  Jewish  woman'  under  pain  of  hb 
curse.  I  was  to  feel  every  thing  I  did  not  feel, 
and  believe  every  thing  I  did  not  believe.  I  was 
to  feel  awe  for  the  bit  of  parchment  in  the  fncnea 
over  the  door ;  to  dread  lest  a  bit  of  butter  should 
touch  a  bit  of  meat ;  to  think  it  beautiful  that 
men  should  bind  the  UphiOin  on  them,  and  wom- 
en not — ^to  adore  the  wisdom  of  sooh  laws,  how. 
ever  silly  they  mi^ht  seem  to  be.  I  was  to  love 
the  long  prayers  m  the  ugly  synagogue,  and  the 
howling,  and  the  gabbling,  and  the  dreadful  fasts, 
and  the  tiresome  feasts,  and  my  father's  endless 
discoursing  about  Our  People,  which  was  a  thun- 
der without  meaning  in  my  ears.  I  was  to  care 
forever  about  what  Israel  had  been ;  and  I  did 
not  care  at  all  I  cared  for  the  wide  worid,  and 
all  that  I  could  represent  in  it^  I  hated  living  un- 
der the  shadow  of  my  father's  strictness.  Teach- 
ing, teachmg  for  everUuiting — *  this  you  must  be,' 
^that  you  must  not  be' — pressed  on  me  like  a 
frame  that  got  tighter  and  tighter  as  I  grew.  1 
wanted  to  Uve  a  laree  life,  with  freedom  to  do 
what  every  one  else  did,  and  be  carried  along  in 
a  great  current,  not  obliged  to  oare.  Ah !" — here 
ber  tone  changed  to  one  of  a  more  Utter  incisiTe- 
ness — *'you  are  glad  to  have  been  bom  a  Jew. 
You  say  so.  That  is  because  you  have  not  been 
brought  up  as  a  Jew.  That  separateness  seems 
sweet  to  you  because  I  saved  you  from  it" 

*'  When  you  resolved  on  that,  you  meant  that 
I  should  never  know  my  origin  ?"  said  Derooda, 
impulsively.  **  You  have  at  least  dianged  in  yoizr 
feeling  on'that  p<Hnt" 

"  Ycfl,  that  was  what  I  meant.  That  li  what  I 
persuVL^red  in.  And  Lt  if  iie»t  tixir  tti  kat  timX  1 
have  changed.  Tilings  haw  vhmi^i'-d  Iti  nittir  k*L 
mc*  I  am  still  the  same  Lei  ►tjt^ri***— *!ie  |ioibi«4 
with  ]ii?r  forefingif^r  to  lu-r  brva^t^'*  bcrv  nitlila 
me  U  the  same  *le.^in.\  the  sami;  win,  the  stms 
L'hoicCp  but^ — she  ^prc^d  otit  ht^  tumdik  paltt  if^ 
ward,  on  toLvh  Pido  of  bc*r,  M  nhr  ptiuae4  Kdttl  ft 
bitter  TOii^prt*#?M(*n  of  Wf  lip,  tlwo  let  bar 
fall  Into  mufQcd,  mpld  atliivm-***  trvMii  tt 
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upon  lis  like  enl  enchantments :  and  thoogfats, 
feelings,  apparitions  in  the  darkness,  are  erents — 
are  thej  not  ?  I  donH  oonsent  We  only  consent 
to  what  we  love.  I  obey  something  tyrannic" — 
she  spread  out  her  hands  again — "  I  am  forced  to 
be  withered,  to  feel  pain,  to  be  dymg  slowly.  Do 
I  love  that  ?  Well,  I  have  been  forced  to  obey 
my  dead  father.  I  have  been  forced  to  tell  you 
that  you  are  a  Jew,  and  deliver  to  you  what  he 
commanded  me  to  defiver.** 

'*I  beseech  you  to  tell  me  what  moved  you — 
when  you  were  young,  I  mean — to  take  the  course 
you  did,'^  said  Deronda,  trying  by  this  reference 
to  the  past  to  escape  from  what  to  him  was  the 
heart-rending  ptteousness  of  this  mingled  suifer- 
i|ig  and  defiance.  **  I  gather  that  my  grandfather 
opposed  your  bent  to  be  an  artist  Though  my 
own  experience  has  been  quite  different,  I  enter 
into  the  painfulness  of  your  struggle.  I  can  im- 
agine the  hardship  of  an  enforced  renunciation." 

**  Ko,"  said  the  Princess,  shaking  her  head,  and 
folding  her  arms  with  an  air  of  decision.  **  You 
are  not  a  woman.  You  may  try — but  you  can 
never  imagine  what  it  is  to  have  a  man's  force  of 
genius  in  you,  and  yet  to  suiter  the  slavery  of  be- 
ing a  girl  To  have  a  pattern  cut  out — *  this  is 
the  Jewish  woman ;  this  is  what  you  must  be ; 
this  is  what  yon  are  wanted  for ;  a  woman's  heart 
must  be  of  such  a  sice  and  no  larger,  else  it  must 
be  pressed  small,  like  Chinese  feet ;  her  happi^ 
ness  is  to  be  made  as  cakes  are,  by  a  fixed  receipt' 
That  was  what  my  father  wanted.  He  wished  I 
had  been  a  son ;  he  cared  for  me  as  a  make-shift 
link.  His  heart  was  set  on  his  Judaism.  He 
bated  that  Jewish  women  should  be  thought  of 
by  the  Christian  world  as  a  sort  of  ware  to  make 
public  singers  and  actresses  ol  As  if  we  were 
Bot  the  more  enviable  for  that  I  That  is  a  chance 
of  escaping  from  bondage." 

**  Was  my  grandfather  a  learned  man  ?"  said 
Deronda,  eager  to  know  particulars  that  he  feared 
his  mother  might  not  think  ol 

She  answer^  impatiently,  putting  up  her  hand, 
**0h  yes — and  a  clever  physician— and  good:  I 
don't  deny  that  he  was  good.  A  man  to  be  ad- 
mired in  a  pUy — grand,  with  an  iron  will  Like 
the  old  Foscari  before  he  pardons.  But  such  mexk 
turn  their  wives  and  daughters  into  slaves.  They 
would  rule  the  worid  if  Uiey  could;  but  not  rul- 
ing the  world,  they  throw  all  the  weight  of  their 
wUl  on  the  necks  and  souls  of  ^romen.  But  na- 
ture sometimes  thwarts  them.  My  father  had  no 
other  child  than  his  daughter,  and  she  was  like 
himself." 

She  had  folded  her  arms  a^in,  and  kx>ked  as 
if  she  were  ready  to  face  some  impending  attempt 
at  mastery. 

"  Your  father  was  diiferent  UnUke  me— all 
lovingness  and  affection.  I  knew  I  could  rule 
bim,  and  I  made  him  secretly  promise  me  before 
I  married  him  that  he  would  put  no  hinderance 
in  the  way  of  my  being  an  artist  Hy  father  was 
on  his  death-bed  when  we  were  married ;  from 
the  first  he  had  fixed  his  mind  on  my  manyine 
my  cousin  Ephraim.  And  when  a  woman's  wiU 
is  as  strong  as  the  man's  who  wants  to  govern  her, 
lialf  her  strength  must  be  concealment  I  meant 
to  have  ray  will  in  the  end,  but  I  could  only  have 
it  by  seembg  to  obev.  I  had  an  awe  of  my  fa- 
ther—always  I  had  had  an  awe  of  him:  it  was 
imposaible  to  help  it  I  hated  to  feel  awed->I 
wished  I  could  have  defied  him  openly,  but  I  never 


could.  It  was  what  I  could  not  imagine ;  I  could 
not  act  it  to  myself  that  I  should  begin  to  defy 
my  father  openly  and  succeed.  Ai^  I  never 
would  risk  failure." 

That  last  sentence  was  uttered  with  an  abrupt 
emphasis,  and  she  paused  after  it  as  if  the  words 
had  raised  a  crowd  of  remembrances  which  ob- 
structed speech.  Her  son  was  listening  to  her 
with  feelings  mora  and  more  highly  mixed :  the 
first  sense  <S  being  repelled  by  the  frank  coldness 
which  had  replaced  all  his  preconceptions  of  a 
mother's  tender  joy  in  the  si^t  of  him ;  the  first 
impulses  of  faidignation  at  what  shocked  his  most 
cherished  emotions  and  principles— all  these  busy 
elements  of  collision  between  them  were  subsid- 
ing for  a  time,  and  making  more  and  more  room 
for  that  effort  at  just  allowance  and  that  admira- 
tion of  a  forcible  nature  whose  errors  lay  along 
high  pathways,  which  he  would  have  felt  if,  in- 
stttd  of  being  his  mother,  she  had  been  a  stranger 
who  had  appealed  to  his  sympathy.  Still  it  was 
impossible  to  be  dispassionate ;  he  trembled  lest 
the  next  thing  she  had  to  say  would  be  more  re- 
pugnant to  him  than  what  had  gone  b^ore ;  he 
was  afraid  of  the  strange  coercion  she  seemed  to 
be  under  to  lay  her  mind  bare ;  he  almost  wished 
he  oouki  say,  **  Tell  me  only  what  is  necessary," 
and  then  again  he  felt  the  &8cination  that  made 
him  watch  her  and  listen  to  her  eageriy.  He 
tried  to  recall  her  to  particulars  by  asking, 
**  Where  was  my  grandfather's  home  ?" 
"Here  in  Genoa,  when  I  was  married;  and 
his  family  had  lived  here  generations  ago.  But 
my  father  had  been  in  various  countries." 
*' You  must  surely  have  lived  hi  England  ?" 
**My  mother  was  English— «  Jewess  of  Portu- 
gueee  descent  My  father  married  her  in  En- 
gland. Certain  circumstances  of  that  marriage 
made  all  the  difference  in  my  life :  through  that 
marriaffe  my  father  thwarted  his  own  pUmk  My 
mothers  sister  was  a  singer,  and  afterward  she 
married  the  English  partner  of  a  merchant's 
house  here  in  Genoa,  and  they  came  and  lived 
here  eleven  years.  My  mother  died  when  I  was 
eight  years  old,  and  then  my  father  allowed  me 
to  be  continually  with  my  aunt  Leonora  and  be 
taught  under  her  eyes,  as  if  he  had  not  minded 
the  danger  of  her  encouraging  my  wish  to  be  a 
singer,  as  she  had  been.  But  this  was  it— I  saw 
it  again  and  again  in  my  father:  he  did  not 

r^  against  consequences,  because  he  felt  sure 
could  hinder  diem  if  he  liked.  Before  my 
aunt  left  Genoa,  1  had  had  enough  teaching  to 
bring  out  Uie  born  singer  and  actress  within  me : 
my  father  did  not  know  eveiy  thing  that  was 
done ;  but  he  knew  that  I  was  tau^t  music  and 
singing — ^he  knew  my  inclination.  That  was 
nothing  to  him :  he  meant  that  I  should  obey  his 
will.  And  he  was  resolved  that  I  should  marry 
my  cousin  Ephraim,  the  only  one  left  of  my 
father's  family  that  he  knew.  I  wanted  not  to 
marry.  I  thought  of  all  plans  to  resist  it,  but  at 
last  I  found  tl»t  I  could  rule  my  cousin,  and  I 
consented.  My  father  died  three  weeks  after  we 
were  married,  and  then  I  had  my  way !"  She 
uttered  these  words  almost  exultantly ;  but  after 
a  little  pause  her  face  changed,  and  she  said,  in 
a  biting  tone, "It  has  not  lasted,  though.  My 
father  to  getting  his  way  now." 

She  bepin  to  look  more  contemplatively  again 
at  her  son,  and  presently  said, 
"You  are  like  him — but  milder — there  is 
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something  of  your  own  father  in  jrou ;  and  he 
made  it  the  labor  of  his  life  to  devote  himself  to 
me :  wound  np  his  money-changing  and  banking, 
and  lived  to  wait  upon  me — ^he  went  against  hu 
conscience  for  me.  As  I  loved  the  Me  of  my 
art,  so  he  loved  me.  Let  me  look  at  your  hand 
again — ^the  hand  with  the  ring  on.  It  was  your 
father*s  ring." 

He  drew  his  chabr  nearer  to  her  and  gave  her 
his  hand.  We  know  what  kind  of  hand  it  was : 
her  own,  very  much  smaller,  was  of  the  same 
type.  As  he  felt  the  smaller  hand  holding  his, 
as  he  saw  nearer  to  him  the  face  that  held  a 
likeness  of  his  own,  aged  not  by  time  but  by  in- 
tensity, the  strong  bent  of  his  nature  toward  a 
reverential  tenderness  asserted  itself  above  every 
other  impression,  and  in  his  most  fervent  tone  he 
said,  • 

"  Mother !  take  us  all  into  your  heart — ^the  liv- 
ing  and  the  dead.  Forgive  every  thing  that  hurts 
you  in  the  past    Take  my  affection." 

She  looked  at  him  admiringly  rather  than  lov- 
ingly, then  kissed  him  on  the  brow,  and  saying, 
sadly,  '*  I  reject  nothing,  but  I  have  nothing  to 
ffive,"  she  released  his  hand  and  sank  back  on 
her  cushions.  Deronda  turned  pale  with  what 
seems  always  more  of  a  sensation  than  an  emo- 
tion— ^the  (Mdn  of  repulsed  tenderness.  She  no- 
ticed the  expression  of  pain,  and  said,  still  with 
melodious  melancholy  in  her  tones : 

**  It  is  better  so.  We  must  part  again  soon, 
and  you  owe  me  no  duties.  I  did  not  wish  you 
to  be  bom.  I  parted  with  you  willingly.  When 
your  father  died,  I  resolved  that  I  would  have  no 
more  ties  but  such  as  I  could  free  myself  from. 
I  was  the  Alchariai  you  have  heard  of:  the  name 
had  magic  wherever  it  was  carried.  Men  courted 
me.  Sir  Hugo  Mallinger  was  one  who  wished  to 
marry  me.  He  was  madly  in  love  with  me.  One 
day  I  asked  him,  *  Is  there  a  man  capable  of  do- 
ing something  for  love  of  me,  and  expecting  noth- 
ing in  return  ?*  He  said,  *  What  is  it  you  want 
done?'  I  said,  *  Take  my  boy  and  bring  him  up 
as  an  Englishman,  and  let  him  never  know  any 
thing  about  his  parents.'  You  were  little  more 
than  two  years  old,  and  were  sitting  on  his  foot. 
He  declared  that  he  would  pay  money  to  have 
such  a  boy.  I  had  not  meditated  much  on  the 
plan  beforehand,  but  as. soon  as  I  had  spoken 
about  it,  it  took  possession  of  me  as  something  I 
could  not  rest  without  doing.  At  first  he  thought 
I  was  not  serious,  but  I  convinced  him,  and  he 
was  never  surprised  at  any  thing.  He  agreed 
that  it  would  be  for  your  good,  and  the  finest 
thing  for  you.  A  great  singer  and  actress  is  a 
queen,  but  she  gives  no  royalty  to  her  son. — ^AU 
that  happened  at  Naples.  And  afterward  I  made 
Sir  Hugo  the  trustee  of  your  fortune.  That  is 
what  I  did;  and  I  had  a  joy  in  doing  it  My 
father  had  tyrannized  over  me— he  cared  more 
about  a  grandson  to  come  than  he  did  about  me : 
I  counted  as  nothing.  You  were  to  be  such  a 
Jew  ns  he ;  jou  were  to  be  wliai  ho  wanted.  But 
you  WKrj&  mv  Bon^  and  it  was  ray  lum  to  Bay  vtmt 
you  should  hc.^  I  said  you  should  not  know  jou 
wt*ro  A  Jt**r/^ 

'  ^  And  for  months  events  haf-t^  been  prcfianJig 
foe  lo  be  glad  thut  I  am  a  Jcw,^'  said  Derond4i, 
lu»  oppositJoii  routed  again.  The  point  ti>itcbL>d 
tho  *niiLvk  of  hia  experienee.  **  It  woulil  j.Uwfiy-< 
UiiVij  b<?en  butler  that  I  shmitd  have  knrnn-ui  tlic 
Irulh,     I  hare  alwa)!»  boea  itbtUliig  nguia&t  the 


secrecy  that  looked  like  shame.   It  is  no  shame  to 
have  Jewish  parents — the  shame  is  to  disown  H.** 

*'  You  say  it  was  a  shame  to  me,  then,  that  I 
used  that  secrecy,"  said  his  mother,  with  a  flash 
of  new  anger.  *^  There  is  no  shame  attachisg  to 
me.  I  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed.  I  ri^i  m  j- 
self  of  the  Jewish  tatters  and  gibberish  that  make 
people  nudge  each  other  at  sight  of  us,  as  if  we 
were  tattooed  under  our  dothes,  though  our  faces 
are  as  whole  as  theirs.  I  delivered  you  from  the 
pelting  contempt  that  pursues  Jewish  separate- 
ness.  I  am  not  ashamed  that  I  did  it  It  was  the 
better  for  you." 

"  Then  why  have  you  now  undone  the  secrecy  ? 
— ^no,  not  undone  it---the  efftects  will  never  be  un- 
done. But  why  have  you  now  sent  for  me  to  tell 
me  that  I  am  a  Jew  y"  said  Deronda,  with  an  in- 
tensity of  oppositwn  in  feeling  that  was  almost 
bitter.  It  seemed  as  if  her  words  had  called  out 
a  latent  obstinacy  of  race  in  hun. 

"  Why  ?— ah,  why  ?"  said  the  Princess,  rising 
quickly  and  walking  to  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
where  she  turned  round  and  Bk>wly  approached 
him,  as  he,  too,  stood  up.  Then  she  began  to 
speak  again  in  a  more  veiled  voice.  ^  I  oan*t  ez- 
pUin ;  I  can  only  say  what  is.  I  douH  love  mj 
father*8  religion  now  any  more  than  I  did  then. 
Before  I  married  the  second  time  I  was  baptised ; 
I  made  myself  like  the  people  I  lived  among.  I 
had  a  right  to  do  it ;  I  was  no^  like  a  brute,  ol^gcd 
to  go  with  my  own  herd.  I  have  not  repented ; 
I  will  not  say  that  I  have  repented.  But  yet" — 
here  she  had  oome  near  to  her  son,  and  paused ; 
then  again  retreated  a  little  and  stood  still,  as  if 
resolute  not  to  give  way  utterly  to  an  imperioos 
influence ;  but,  as  she  went  on  speaking,  she  be- 
came more  and  more  unconscious  of  any  thing 
but  the  awe  that  subdued  her  voice.  ^  It  is  i£ 
ness,  I  donH  doubt  that  it  has  been  gathering  ill- 
ness — my  mind  has  gone  back ;  more  than  a  year 
ago  it  began.  You  see  my  gray  hair,  my  worn 
look :  it  has  all  come  fast  Sometimes  I  am  in 
an  agony  of  pain — ^I  dare  say  I  shall  be  to-night 
Then  it  is  as  if  all  the  life  I  have  chosen  to  hve, 
all  thoughts,  all  will,  forsook  me  and  left  me  alone 
in  spots  of  memory,  and  I  canH  get  away:  my 
pain  seems  to  keep  me  there.  My  oiildhood— my 
girlhood — ^the  day  of  my  marriage — Che  day  of 
my  father*s  death— there  seems  to  be  nothing 
since.  Then  a  great  horror  comes  over  me: 
what  do  I  know  ef  life  or  death?  and  what  my 
father  called  *  right*  may  be  a  power  that  ki  lay- 
ing hold  of  me— that  is  clutching  me  now.  Well, 
I  will  satisfy  him.  I  can  not  go  mto  the  darkness 
without  satisfying  him.  I  have  hidden  what  was 
his.  I  thought  once  I  would  bum  it  I  have  not 
burned  it    I  thank  God  I  have  not  burned  itl** 

She  threw  herself  on  her  ousluoiks  again,  visi- 
bly fatigued.  Deronda,  moved  too  strongly  by  her 
BuiSfering  for  other  impulses  to  sot  wiUun  him, 
drew  near  her,  and  said,  entreatingij, 

"Will  you  TJOt  upare  yonr^irtf  thi«  eticDing? 
Let  ua  leaice  the  reafc  till  to-uiwmiw." 

"  Xo/'  itbc  Aa'ul,  di>cisiicdy.  *'  I  will  cwfiffoi  ti 
tkllf  now  that  I  ImvQ  come  up  Iti  it  OfWo  w\wn 
t  tktsi  at  taee  it  all  fade«  away;  mj  whole  mli 
comm  quite  baek ;  btit  I  ktuxw  it  will  link  away 
again,  luid  the  other  will  coai^ — tb«  poor,  iolba- 
ry,  forsaken  remalas  of  fell  that  can  resin  nuih* 
tiiLf.  1 1  vms  mj  nature  to  t^ssMl^  anil  say,  *  I  h&w^ 
B,  riL^lil  to  remsV  Well,  I  eay  ea  itlll  trhcrn  I  have 
any  ^trciL^nli  la  m^.    Teu  h»T«  hwtft  tti  tif  1^ 
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and  I  d<m*t  withdraw  it  But  when  my  streDsth 
goes,  some  other  right  forces  itself  upon  me  uke 
iron  in  an  inexorable  hand ;  and  eren  when  I  am 
at  ease,  it  is  beginning  to  make  ghosts  upon  the 
daylight.  And  now  you  have  made  it  worse  for 
me,"  she  said,  with  a  sudden  return  of  impetuos- 
ity ;  "  but  I  shall  have  told  you  erery  thing.  And 
what  reproach  is  there  against  me,''  she  added, 
bitterly,  **  since  I  have  made  you  glad  to  be  a 
Jew  f  Joseph  Kalonymos  reproached  me :  he 
said  you  had  been  turned  into  a  proud  English, 
man,  who  resented  being  touched  by  a  Jew.  I 
wish  you  had !"  she  ended,  with  a  new  marrelous 
alternation.  It  was  as  if  her  mind  were  breaking 
into  several,  one  jarring  the  other  into  impulsiYe 
action. 

*' Who  is  Joseph  Kalonymos  f'  said  Derooda, 
with  a  darting  recollection  of  that  Jew  who  touch- 
ed hb  arm  in  the  Frankfort  synagogue. 

**  Ah  1  some  rengeance  sent  him  back  from  the 
East  that  he  might  see  you  and  come  to  reproach 
me.  He  was  my  Other's  friend.  He  knew  of 
jour  birth :  he  knew  of  my  husband's  death,  and 
once,  twenty  years  ago,  after  he  had  been  away  in 
the  Lerant,  he  came  to  see  me  and  inquire  about 
you.  I  told  him  that  you  were  dead :  I  meant 
you  to  be  dead  to  all  the  world  of  my  childhood. 
If  I  had  said  you  were  liTing,  he  would  have  in- 
terfered with  my  plans :  he  would  have  taken  on 
him  to  represent  my  father,  and  have  tried  to 
make  me  recall  what  I  had  done.  MThat  could  I 
do  but  say  you  were  dead?  The  act  was  done. 
If  I  had  told  him  of  it,  there  would  hare  been 
trouble  and  scandal^-«nd  all  to  conquer  me,  who 
would  not  have  been  conquered.  I  was  strong 
then,  and  I  would  have  had  my  will,  though  there 
might  haTe  been  a  hard,  fight  against  me.  I  took 
the  way  to  have  it  without  any  fight  I  felt  then 
that  I  was  not  really  deceiving:  it  would  have 
eome  to  the  same  in  the  end ;  or  if  not  to  the 
same,  to  something  worse.  He  believed  me,  and 
begged  that  I  would  give  up  to  him  the  chest 
that  my  father  had  charged  me  and  my  husband 
to  ddiver  to  our  eldest  son.  I  knew  what  was 
in  the  chest— things  that  had  been  dinned  in  my 
ean  smce  I  had  had  any  undentanding — things 
that  were  thrust  on  my  mind  that  I  might  feel 
them  like  a  wall  around  my  life— my  fife  that 
was  growing  like  a  tree.  Once,  after  my  hus- 
band died,  I  was  going  to  bum  the  chest  But  it 
was  difficult  to  Iram ;  and  burning  a  dieet  and 
papers  looks  like  a  shameful  act  I  have  com- 
mitted no  shameful  act— except  what  Jews  would 
call  shameful  I  had  kept  the  chest,  and  I  gave 
it  to  Joseph  Kakmymoe.  He  w^t  away  mourn- 
ful, and  said, '  If  you  marry  again,  snd  if  another 
grandson  is  bom  to  him  who  is  departed,  I  will 
deliver  up  the  chest  to  him.'  I  bowed  in  silence. 
I  meant  not  to  marry  agaln^^no  more  than  I 
meant  to  be  the  shattered  woman  that  I  am  now." 

She  ceased  speaking,  and  her  head  sank  back, 
while  she  kwked  vaguely  before  her.  Her  thought 
was  traveling  through  the  years,  and  when  she 
began  to  speak  again,  her  vcAoe  had  lost  its  argu. 
mentative  spirit,  and  had  fallen  faito  a  veiled  tone 
of  distress. 

**But  months  ago  this  Kalonymos  saw  yon  in 
the  synagogue  at  Frankfort  He  saw  you  enter 
the  hotel,  and  he  went  to  ask  your  name.  There 
was  nobody  else  in  the  world  to  whom  the  name 
would  have  told  any  thing  about  me." 

**  Then  it  is  not  my  real  name  ?"  said  Deroida, 


with  a  dislike  even  to  this  trifling  part  of  tiie  dis- 
guise which  had  been  thrown  round  him. 

**  Oh,  as  real  as  another,"  said  his  mother,  in- 
differently. **  The  Jews  have  always  been  chan- 
ging their  names.  My  father's  family  had  kept 
the  name  of  Oharisi :  my  husband  was  a  Charisl 
When  I  came  out  as  a  singer,  we  made  it  Alcha- 
risl  But  there  had  been  a  branch  of  the  family 
my  father  had  lost  sif^t  of  who  called  themselves 
Deronda,  and  when  I  wanted  a  name  for  you, 
and  Sir  Hugo  said,  *  Let  it  be  a  foreign  name,'  I 
thought  of  Deronda.  But  Joseph  Kalonymos  had 
heard  my  father  speak  of  the  Deronda  branch, 
and  the  name  confirmed  his  suspicion.  He  began 
to  suspect  what  had  been  done.  It  was  as  if 
every  thing  had  been  whispered  to  him  in  the  air^ 
He  found  out  where  I  was.  He  took  a  journey 
into  Russia  to  see  me ;  he  found  me  weak  and 
shattered.  He  had  come  back  anin,  with  his 
white  hair,  and  with  rage  in  his  som  against  me. 
He  said  I  was  going  down  to  the  grave  dad  in 
falsehood  and  robbery — ^falsehood  to  my  father 
and  robbery  of  my  own  child.  He  accused  me 
of  having  kept  the  knowledge  of  your  birth  from 
you,  and  having  brought  you  up  as  if  you  had 
been  the  son  of  an  English  genueman.  Well,  it 
was  true;  and  twenty  years  before  I  would  have 
maintained  that  I  had  a  right  to  do  it  But  I  can 
maintain  nothing  now.  No  faith  is  strong  within 
me.  My  father  may  have  God  on  his  side.  This 
man's  words  were  like  lion's  teeth  upon  me.  My 
father's  threats  eat  into  me  with  my  paiiL  Ifltell 
every  thing— if  *I  deliver  up  every  thing — what 
else  can  be  demanded  of  me  f  I  can  not  make 
myself  love  the  people  I  have  never  loved — is  it 
not  enough  that  I  k>st  the  life  I  did  love?" 

She  had  leaned  forward  a  little  in  her  k>w-toned 
pleading,  that  seemed  Hke  a  smothered  cry :  her 
arms  and  hands  were  stretched  out  at  full  length, 
as  if  strained  in  beseeching.  Deronda's  soul  was 
absorbed  in  the  anguish  of  compassion.  He  could 
not  mind  now  that  he  had  been  repulsed  before. 
His  pity  made  a  flood  of  foi^veness  within  him. 
His  single  impulse  was  to  kaeei  by  her  and  take 
her  hand  gentiy  between  his  pafans,  while  he  said, 
in  that  exquisite  voice  of  soothing  wUch  expresses 
oneness  with  the  sufferer, 

*"  Mother,  take  comfort*!" 

She  did  not  seem  inclined  to  repulse  him  now, 
but  looked  down  at  him  and  let  him  take  both 
hex  hands  to  fold  between  his.  Qradually  tears 
gathered,  but  she  pressed  her  handkerchief 
against  her  eyes  and  then  leaned  her  cheek 
against  his  brow,  as  if  she  wished  that  they 
should  not  look  at  each  other. 

**  Is  it  not  possible  that  I  oould  be  near  you 
often  and  comfort  you  ?"  said  Deronda.  He  was 
under  that  stress  cif  pity  that  propels  us  on  sa<y 
rifioes. 

**  No,  not  possible,"  she  answered,  lifting  up  her 
head  again  and  withdrawing  her  hand  as  if  she 
wished  him  to  move  away.  **  I  have  a  husband 
and  five  children.-  Nona  of  them  know  of  your 
existence." 

Denmda  felt  painfully  silenosd.  He  rose  and 
stood  at  a  little  distance. 

"You  wonder  why  I  married,"  she  went  on 
presently,  under  ^e  influence  of  a  newly  recur- 
ring thought  **  I  meant  never  to  marry  again. 
I  meant  to  be  free,  and  to  live  for  my  art  I  had 
parted  with  you.  I  had  no  bonds.  For  nine  years 
I  was  a  queen«    I  enjoyed  the-  life  I  had  longed 
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for.  But  something  befoU  me.  H  was  like  a  fit 
of  forgetfulnesfl.  I  began  to  sing  out  of  tone. 
Ther  told  me  of  it.  Another  woman  was  thnut- 
ing  herself  in  my  i^aoe.  I  oould  not  endure  the 
prospect  of  failure  and  decline.  It  was  horrible 
to  me."  She  started  up  again,  with  a  shudder, 
and  lifted  screening  hands  like  one  who  dreads 
missiles.  **It  drove  me  to  marry.  I  pretend- 
ed that  I  preferred  being  the  wife  of  a  Russian 
noble  to  bdng  the  greatest  lyric  actress  of  Europe ; 
I  made  believe— I  acted  that  part  It  was  because 
I  felt  my  greatness  sinking  away  from  me,  as  I 
feel  my  life  sinking  now.  I  wouki  not  wait  till 
men  said,  *  She  had  better  go.' " 

She  sank  into  her  seat  again  and  looked  at  the 
evening  sky  as  she  went  on :  **  I  repented.  It 
was  a  resolve  taken  in  desperation.  That  singing 
out  of  tune  was  only  like  a  fit  of  illness ;  it  went 
away.  I  repented ;  but  it  was  too  late.  I  oouM 
not  go  back.   All  things  hindered  me— «11  things." 

A  new  haggardness  had  come  in  her  face,  but 
her  son  refrained  from  again  urging  her  to  leave 
further  speech  till  the  morrow :  £ere  was  evi- 
dently some  mental  relief  for  her  in  an  outpour- 
ing such  as  she  couki  never  have  allowed  herself 
before.  He  stood  still  while  she  maintained  si- 
lence longer  than  she  knew,  and  the  light  was 
perceptibly  fading.  At  kat  she  turned  to  him 
and  said, 

^  I  can  bear  no  more  now."  She  put  out  her 
hand,  but  then  qmckly  withdrew  it,  saying,  **  Stay. 
How  do  I  know  that  I  can  see  you  again  f  1 
can  not  bear  to  be  seen  when  I  am  in  pain." 

She  drew  forth  a  pocket-book,  and  taking  out 
a  letter,  said,  "This  is  addressed  to  the  banking 
house  in  Mamz  where  you  are  to  go  for  your 
grandfather's  chest  It  is  a  letter  written  by 
Joseph  Kakmymoe;  if  he  is  not  there  himself, 
this  order  of  his  will  be  obeyed.'* 

When  Deionda  had  taken  the  letter,  she  sakl, 
with  effort,  but  more  gently  than  before^  "  Kneel 
again,  and  let  me  kiss  you." 

He  obeyed,  and,  holding  his  head  between  her 
hands,  she  kissed  him  solemnly  on  the  brow. 
**  You  see  I  had  no  life  left  to  love  you  with,"  she 
said,  in  a  low  murmur.  "  But  there  is  more  for- 
tune for  you.  Sir  Hugo  was  to  keep  it  in  reserve. 
I  gave  you  all  your  father's  fortune.  They  can 
never  accuse  me  of  robbery  there." 

*'If  you  had  needed  any  thing  I  would  have 
worked  for  you,"  said  Deronda,  oooscioos  of  a 
disappointed  yearning — a  shutting  cut  forever 
from  long  early  vistas  of  affectionate  imaginatioD. 

**  I  need  nothing  that  the  skill  of  man  can  give 
me,"  said  his  mother,  still  hokUng  his  head  and 
perusing  his  features.  "  But  perhaps  now  I  have 
satisfied  my  father's  will,  your  &oe  will  come  in- 
stead of  hia— your  young,  loving  face." 

**  But  you  will  see  me  again  ?"  sakl  Deronda, 
anxiously. 

*' Yes— perhaps.   Wait^wait   Leave  me  now." 


CHAPTER  LIL 


"  La  mSme  ferroetd  anl  sert  &  rtoister  k  Tamonr  sert 
aosfl  h  !e  rendre  violent  et  dareble ;  et  Ics  personnes 
foibles  qui  sont  toatoarfl  aglttes  des  pasttons  ate  sont 
presque  jamais  vMtablemsBl  nrnplies.''— L^  Boomi^ 

rWJOAUUK 

Amomo  Deronda's  letters  the  next  morning  was 
one  from  Hans  Meyrick  of  four  quarto  pages,  in 


the  small  beautiful  handwriting  which  ran  in  the 
Meyrick  family. 

"  Mt  dkam  Dbrohda, — ^In  return  for  yoor  skefe^ 
of  Italian  movements  and  your  view  of  the  worid*a 
affairs  generally,  I  may  say  that  here  at  home  the 
most  jiulicious  opinion  going  as  to  the  eflieets  ai 
present  causes  is  that  *  time  will  show.'  Am  to 
the  present  causes  of  past  effects,  it  is  now  seen 
that  the  late  swindling  telegrams  account  for  th« 
last  year's  cattle  plague— which  is  a  ref  utatkn 
of  philosophy  falsely  so  called,  and  justifies  the 
compensation  to  the  farmers.  My  own  idea  that 
a  murrain  will  shortly  break  out  in  the  cnmmer» 
oial  class,  and  that  the  cause  will  subsequently 
disclose  itself  in  the  ready  sale  of  all  rejected 
pictures,  has  been  called  an  unsound  use  of  anal- 
ogy; but  there  are  minds  that  will  not  hesitate 
to  rob  even  the  neglected  painter  of  his  soUoe. 
To  my  feeling  there  is  great  beauty  in  the  concep- 
tion that  some  bad  judge  might  give  a  high  prioa 
for  my  Berenioe  series,  and  that  the  men  in  the 
city  would  have  already  been  pmushed  for  my  ill- 
merited  luok. 

"  Meanwhile  I  am  consoling  myself  for  your 
absence  by  finding  my  advantage  in  it — shining 
like  Hespenis  when  Hyperion  has  departed— > 
sitting  with  our  Hebrew  prophet,  and  making  m 
study  of  his  head,  in  the  hours  when  he  used  to 
be  occupied  with  yon — getting  credit  with  him  ae 
a  learned  young  Gentile,  who  would  have  beett  m  • 
Jew  if  he  could — and  agreeing  with  him  in  the 
general  principle  that  wluitever  is  best  is  lor  that 
reason  Jewish.  I  never  heki  it  mj/crU  to  be  a 
severe  reasoner,  but  I  can  aee  that  if  whattever  is 
best  is  A,  and  B  happens  to  be  best^  B  mut  be 
A,  however  little  you  might  have  expected  ii 
befordiand.  On  that  principle,  I  could  see  the 
force  of  a  pamphlet  I  once  read  to  prove  that  aO 
good  art  was  Protestant  However,  oar  prophet  is 
an  uncommonly  interesting  sitter— a  better  modsl 
than  Rembrandt  had  for  his  Rabbi— and  I  never 
oome  away  from  him  without  a  new  discoveiy. 
For  one  thing,  it  is  aoonstant  wonder  to  me  th^ 
with  all  his  fiery  feeling  for  his  race  and  their 
traditions,  he  is  no  straiUaoed  Jew,  spitting  alter 
the  word  Christian,  and  enjoyfaig  the  prospect  that 
the  Gentile  mouth  will  water  in  vain  for  a  slkeof 
the  roasted  Leviathan,  while  Israel  will  be  sending 
up  plates  for  more,  aef/i6slMm.  (You  perceive  that 
my  studies  had  taught  me  what  to  expect  from 
the  orthodox  Jew.)  I  oonfess  that  I  have  ahraya 
held  lightly  by  your  account  of  Mordecai,  as  apcdi^ 
getio,  and  mmly  part  of  your  dispoaitaoa  to  take 
an  antediluvian  point  of  view,  lest  yon  should  do 
injustice  to  the  megatherium.  But  now  I  have 
given  ear  to  him  in  his  proper  person,  I  find  him 
really  a  sort  of  philosophioal-allegorical-myatieal 
believer,  and  yet  with  a  sharp  dialeotie  point,  so 
that  any  argumentative  rattle  of  peaa  in  a  biad> 
der  might  sooo  be  pricked  into  silence  by  him. 
The  mixture  may  be  one  of  the  Jeirish  prsfqg^ 
tives,  for  what  I  know.  In  fact,  his  mind  seema 
so  broad  that  I  find  my  own  oorreet  opinkina 
lying  in  it  quite  eomraodiously,  and  how  they 
are  to  be  brought  into  agreement  with  the  vast 
remainder  is  fani  affair,  not  mtna  I  leave  it  to 
him  to  settle  our  basis,  never  yet  hav 
basis  which  is  not  a  world-enpportiag  i 
more  or  less  powerful  and  expensive  te~ 
My  means  will  not  allow  me  to  keep  a  ] 
elephant    I  go  into  mystery  instead,  ae  « 
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and  more  lasting — a  flort  of  gaa  which  is  likely 
to  be  continually  supplied  by  the  deoorapoeition 
<rf  the  elephants.    And  if  I  like  the  look  of  an 
opinion,  I  treat  it  ciTilly,  without  svspicious  in- 
quiries.   I  haTe  quite  a  friendly  feelhig  toward 
Mordecai^s  noUon  that  a  whole  Ohristkn  is  three- 
fourths  a  Jew,  and  that  from  the  Aleiandrlan 
time  downward  the  most  comprehensive  minds 
have  been  Jewish ;  for  I  think  of  pohiting  out  to 
Hirah  that,  Arabic  and  other  accidents  of  Hfe 
apart,  there  is  really  little  difference  between  me 
and— Mairaonides.    But  I  hare  lately  hem  find- 
ine  out  that  it  is  your  shallow  lover  who  can*t 
help  making  a  declaration.    If  Mirah's  ways  were 
lees  distracting,  and  it  were  less  of  a  heaven  to 
be  in  her  presence  and  watch  her,  I  must  long 
ago  have  flui^  myself  at  her  feet,  and  requested 
her  to  tell  me,  with  less  indirectness,  whether  she 
wished  me  to  blow  my  brains  out    I  have  a  knack 
of  hoping,  which  is  as  good  as  an  estate  in  rever- 
sion,  if  one  can  keep  from  the  temptation  of  turn- 
hig  it  into  certainty,  which  may  spoil  idL    My 
Hope  wanders  among  the  orchard  blossoms,  feels 
the  warm  snow  falling  on  it  through  the  sunshine, 
and  is  in  doubt  of  nothing;  but,  catching  sight 
of  Certainty  in  the  distance,  sees  an  ugly  Janus- 
faced  deity,  with  a  dubious  wink  on  the  hither 
side  of  him,  and  turns  quickly  away.    But  you, 
with  your  supreme  reasonableness  and  self-nulli- 
fication and  preparation  for  the  worst — ^you  know 
Dothing  about  the  drama  of  Hope,  that  inmiortal 
delicious  maiden,  forever  courted,  forever  propi- 
tious, whom  foofai  have  called  deceitful,  as  if  it 
were  Hope  that  carried  the  cup  of  disappoint- 
ment,  whereas  it  is  her  deadly  enemy  Certain^, 
whom  she  only  escapes  by  transformation.    (You 
observe  my  new  vein  of  allegory?)    Seriously, 
however,  I  must  be  pennitted  to  allege  that  tm^ 
will  prevail,  that  pr^udice  will  mek  before  it^ 
that  diversity,  accompanied  by  merit,  will  make 
Hself  felt  as  fascination,  and  that  no  virtuous 
aspiration  will  be  frustrated — all  which,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  are  doctrines  of  the  schools,  and  aH  im- 
ply that  the  Jewess  I  prefer  will  prefer  me.    Any 
blockhead  can  cite  generalities,  but  the  master- 
mind discerns  the  particular  cases  they  represent 
**  I  am  less  convinced  that  my  society  makes 
amends  to  Mordecai  for  your  absence,  but  anoAer 
•ubstitate  occasionally  comes  in  the  form  of  Jacob 
Cohen.    It  is  worth  while  to  catch  our  prophet's 
expression  when  he  has  that  remarkaUe  type  of 
young  Israel  on  his  knee,  and  pours  forth  some 
Semitic  inspiration  with  a  sublime  look  of  mel- 
ancholy patience  and  devoutness.    Sometimes  it 
occurs  to  Jacob  that  Hebrew  will  be  more  edify- 
ing to  him  if  he  stops  his  ears  with  his  pahns,  aiid 
imitates  the  venerable  sounds  as  heard  throush 
that  raufflmg  medium.    When  Mordecai  genUy 
draws  down  the  little  fists  and  holds  them  fast, 
Jacob's  features  all  take  on  an  extraordinary  ac- 
tivity, very  much  as  if  he  were  walking  through 
a  menagerie  and  tiying  to  Imitate  every  anunal  hi 
turn,  succeeding  best  with  the  owl  and  the  peo^ 
cary.    But  I  dare  say  you  have  seen  something 
of  this.    He  treats  me'with  the  easiest  familiar- 
ity,  and  seems  in  general  to  look  at  me  as  a  sec- 
ond-hand Christian  commodity,  likely  to  come 
down  in  price,  remarking  on  my  disadvantages 
with  a  frankness  whidi  seems  to  imply  some 
Noughts  of  future  puTchasa    It  is  pretty,  thon^ 
to  see  the  change  in  hhn  if  Mlrah  happens  to  come 
in.    He  turns  chUd  suddenly— his  ago  usually 


strikes  one  as  being  like  the  Israelitish  garments 
in  the  desert,  perhaps  near  forty,  yet  wHh  an  air 
of  recent  production.  But,  with  Mlrah,  he  re- 
minds me  of  the  dogs  that  have  been  brought  up 
by  women,  and  remain  manageable  by  them  only. 
Still,  the  dog  is  fond  of  Mordecai  too,  and  brings 
sugar-plamB  to  •share  with  him,  filling  his  own 
mouth  to  rather  an  embarrassing  extent,  and 
watching  how  Mordecai  deals  with  a  smaller  sup- 
ply. Jt^ging  from  this  modem  Jacob  at  the  age 
of  six,  my  afllonishment  is  that  his  race  has  not 
bought  u»  all  up  long  ago,  and  pocketed  our  fee- 
bler generations  in  the  form  of  stock  and  scrip, 
as  so  much  slave  property.  There  is  one  Jewess 
I  shovld  not  mind  bemg  slave  to.  But  I  wish  I 
did  not  imagine  that  Mirah  gets  a  tittle  sadder, 
and  tries  all  the  whDe  to  hide  it  It  is  natural 
enough,  of  course,  while  she  has  to  watch  the  slow 
death  of  this  brother,  whom  she  has  taken  to  wor> 
shiping  with  such  looks  of  loving  devoutness  that 
I  am  Mdy  to  wish  myself  in  his  pUoe. 

*^  For  the  rest,  we  are  a  little  merrier  Uian  usuaL 
Bex  (3ascoigne---you  remember  a  head  you  ad- 
mired among  my  sketches,  a  fellow  with  a  good 
upper  Up,  reading  law-^has  got  some  rooms  in 
town  now  not  far  off  us,  aad  Jmlb  had  a  neat  sitter 
(upper  lip  also  good)  staying  with  him  the  last 
fortni^it  I  have  introctooed  them  both  to  my 
mother  and  the  girls,  who  have  found  out  from 
Miss  Gaseoigiie  that  she  is  coushi  to  your  Van- 
dyok  duchess !  I  f  I  put  the  notes  of  exohunation 
to  mark  the  surprise  that  the  informatioQ  at  first 
produced  en  my  feeble  understanchng.  On  re- 
flection I  discovered  that  there  was  not  the  least 
ground  for  surprise,  unless  I  had  beforehand  be- 
Htfved  that  nobody  conkl  be  any  body's  cousin 
without  my  knowing  it  TUs  sort  of  surprise,  I 
take  it,  depends  on  a  fiveliness  of  the  spine,  with 
a  more  or  less  constant  nullity  of  brain.  There 
was  a  fallow  I  used  to  meet  at  Rome  who  was  in 
an  effervescence  of  surprise  at  contact  with  the 
simplest  information.  Tell  him  what  you  would 
— that  you  were  fond  of  easy  boots — he  would 
alwavs  say,  *  No  t  ar»  you  V  with  the  same  ener- 
gy of  wonder :  the  vei^  fellow  of  whom  pastoral 
Browne  wrote  prophetioally, 

'A  wretch  so  empty  that  If  e'er  there  he 
In  Datura  tonnd  the  least  vaeni^. 
TwiU  be  hi  him.' 

I  have  aoooimted  for  it  all— he  had  a  Uvely  sphie. 
**  However,  this  cdusiaship  with  the  duchess 
came  out  by  chance  one  day  that  Mhrah  was  with 
them  at  h(Nne  and  they  were  talking  about  the 
Malhngers^  Apropim;  I  am  getting  so  important 
that  I  have  rival  isvitations.  Qucoigne  wants 
me  to  go  down  with  him  to  his  father's  Rectory 
in  August  and  see  the  country  round  thersw  But 
I  think  self-inteoBSt  weQ  understood  will  take  me 
to  M<nik*s  Topping,  for  Sir  Hugo  has  hivited  me, 
and  proposes— Qod  bless  him  for  his  rashness  1— 
that  I  should  make  a  picture  of  his  three  danghters 
sitting  on  a  bank-«Hi8  he  says,  in  the  Gainsborough 
style.  He  came  to  my  studio  the  other  day  and 
recommended  me  to  apply  myself  to  portrait  Of 
course  I  know  what  that  means. — 'My  good  fel- 
low, yoar  attempts  at  the  historic  and  poetic  are 
simply  pitUble.  Tour  brash  is  just  that  of  a  8aoi> 
cee^l  portrait  painter— it  has  a  Uttle  truth  and 
a  great  facility  hi  fate^ood— your  idealism  will 
never  do  for  gods  and  goddesses  and  hooic  ttoiy, 
but  it  may  fetch  a  high  prioe  as  flattery.  Fate^ 
my  Irirad,  has  made  you  the  hhiderji^heel— «v6i 
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potUrior  ewrui^  d  m  axe  jacMwdb  run  behind, 
because  jou  can't  help  it' — ^What  great  effort  it 
eridently  costs  our  friends  to  giro  us  these  candid 
opinions !  I  have  e?en  known  a  man  take  the 
trouble  to  call,  in  order  to  tell  me  that  I  had  irre* 
tricTablj  exposed  my  want  of  judgment  in  treating 
mj  subject,  and  that  if  I  had  asked  him  be  would 
hare  kmt  me  his  own  judgment  Such  was  mj 
Ingratitude  and  my  readiness  at  oomposiUon  that 
even  while  he  was  speaking  I  inwardly  sketched 
a  Last  Judgment  wiUi  that  candid  friend's  phys- 
iognomy on  the  left  But  all  this  is  away  from 
Sir  Hugo,  whose  manner  of  implying  that  one's 
gifts  are  not  of  the  highest  order  is  so  ezceeding- 
fy  sood-natured  and  ooodortable  that  I  befipn  to 
fed  it  an  adrantage  not  to  be  among  thoso  poor 
fellows  at  the  tiptop.  And  his  kindness  to  me 
tastes  all  the  better  because  it  comes  out  of  his 
lore  for  you,  old  boy.  His  chat  is  uncommonly 
amusing.  By-the-way,  he  told  me  that  your  Van- 
dyck  duchess  is  gone  with  her  husband  yachting 
to  the  Mediterranean.  I  bethink  me  that  it  is 
possible  to  land  from  a  yacht,  or  to  be  taken  on 
to  a  yacht  from  the  UukL  Shall  you  by  chance 
have  an  opportunity  of  continuing  your  theolog- 
ical disoussien  with  the  fair  Supralapsarian — ^I 
think  you  said  her  tenets  were  of  that  comi^ex- 
Son  f  Is  Duke  Alphonso  also  theological  f — ^per- 
haps  an  Arian  who  objects  to  triplicity.  (Stage 
direction.    While  D.  is  reading,  a  profound  soom 

S there  in  his  face,  till  at  the  last  word  he  flings 
wn  the  letter,  grasps  his  coat  oollar  in  a  statu- 
esque attitude,  and  so  remains,  with  a  look  gen- 
erally tremendknis,  throughout  the  following  solil- 
oquy, *  0  night,  O  blackness,'  etc,  eta) 

**  Excuse  the  brevity  of  this  letter.  You  are 
not  used  to  more  from  me  than  a  bare  statement 
of  facts  without  comment  or  digression.  One 
fact  I  have  omitted — that  the  Kteamers  on  the 
ere  of  departure  hare  behaved  magnifloently, 
shining  forth  as  might  be  expected  from  the 

Slanets  of  genius  and  fortune  in  conjunction, 
[irah  is  rich  with  their  Oriental  gifts. 
"« What  ludc  it  will  be  if  you  come  back  and 
present  yourself  at  the  Abbey  while  I  am  there  1 
I  am  going  to  behave  with  consummate  discre- 
tion and  win  golden  opinions.  But  I  shaU  run  up 
to  town  now  and  then,  just  for  a  peep  into  Gan 
Eden.  You  see  how  far  I  have  got  in  Hebrew 
lore— up  with  my  Lord  BoUngbrdce,  who  knew 
no  Hebrew,  but  *  understood  tli^t  sort  of  learning 
and  what  is  writ  about  it'  If  Mirah  commanded, 
I  would  go  to  a  depth  below  the  triliteral  roots. 
Already  it  makes  no  difference  to  me  whether  the 
points  are  there  or  not  But  while  her  brother's 
life  lasts  I  suspect  she  would  not  listen  to  a  lover, 
even  one  whose  *  hair  is  Uke  a  flock  of  goats  on 
Mount  GUead'— and  I  flatter  myself  that  few 
heads  would  bear  that  tiying  comparison  better 
than  mine.  So  I  stay  with  my  hope  among  the 
orchard  blossoms.  Your  devoted 

''HakiMktbiqk." 

Some  months  before,  this  letter  from  Hans 
would  have  divided  Deronda^s  thoughts  irritating- 
ly:  its  romancing  about  Mirah  would  have  had 
an  unpleasant  edge,  scarcely  anointed  with  any 
oommiiMration  for  his  friend's  probable  disapr 
pointment  But  things  had  altenMl  sinoe  March. 
Mirah  was  no  longer  so  critically  placed  with  re- 
gard to  the  Meyncks,  and  Deronda's  own  posi^ 
tkA  had  been  nndeigoing  a  change  which  bad 


just  been  crowned  by  the  revelation  of  his  bixth. 
The  new  opening  toward  the  future,  though  bo 
would  not  trust  in  any  definite  visions,  inevitably 
shed  new  lights,  and  influenced  his  mood  toward 
past  and  present;  hence,  what  Hans  called  his 
hope  now  seemed  to  Deronda  not  a  mischieroas 
unreasonableness  which  roused  his  indicnatioo, 
but  an  unusually  persistent  bird-dance  oFan  ex- 
travagant fancy,  and  he  would  have  felt  quite  able 
to  pity  any  consequent  suffering  of  his  friend*s  if 
he  had  believed  in  the  suffering  as  probable.    But 
some  of  the  busy  thought  filling  that  lo^  day, 
which  passed  without  his  receiving  any  new  sum- 
mons from  his  mother,  was  given  to  the  argument 
that  Hans  Meyrick's  nature  was  not  one  in  which 
love  could  strike  the  deep  roots  that  turn  dia^>- 
pointment  into  sorrow :  it  was  too  restless,  too 
readily  excitable  by  novelty,  too  ready  to  turn 
itself  into  imaginative  material,  and  wear  its  grief 
as  a  fantastic  costume.    **  Already  he  is  begiiming 
to  play  at  love ;  he  is  taking  the  whole  affair  as 
a  comedy,"  said  Deronda  to  himself ;  "  he  knows 
very  well  that  there  is  no  chance  for  him.     Just 
like  him — never  caning  his  eyes  on  any  posnble 
objection  I  could  have  to  receive  his  outpourings 
about  Mirah.    Poor  old  Hans  I    If  we  were  under 
a  fiery  hail  together,  he  would  howl  like  a  Greek, 
and  if  I  did  not  howl  too,  it  would  never  occur  to 
him  that  I  was  as  badly  off  as  he.    And  yet  beis 
tender-hearted  and  affectionate  in  intention^  and 
I  can't  say  that  he  is  not  active  in  imagining  what 
goes  on  in  other  people ;  but  then  he  always  im- 
agines it  to  fit  his  own  inclination." 

With  this  touch  of  causticity  Deronda  sot  rid 
of  the  slight  heat  at  present  raised  by  Hsns*s 
MoiM  expansiveness.  The  nonsense  about  Gwen- 
dolen, conveying  the  fact  that  she  was  gone  yadit- 
ing  with  her  husband,  only  suggested  a  disturb- 
ing sequel  to  his  own  strange  parting  with  her. 
But  there  was  one  sentence  in  the  letter  which 
raised  a  more  immediate,  active  anxiety.  Hans's 
suspicion  of  a  hidden  sadness  in  Miiah  was  not 
in  the  direction  of  his  wishes,  and  hence,  in- 
stead of  distrusting  his  observation  here,  Deron- 
da began  to  conceive  a  cause  for  the  sadness. 
Was  it  some  event  that  had  occurred  during  his 
absence,  or  only  the  growing  fear  of  some  event  f 
Was  it  something,  periiaps  alterable,  in  the  new 
position  whidi  had  been  made  for  her  f  Or — had 
Mordecai,  against  his  habitual  resolve,  oommoni- 
cated  to  her  those  peculiar  cherished  hopes  aboa 
him,  Deronda,  and  had  her  quickly  sensitive  tta> 
ture  been  hurt  by  the  discovery  that  her  brother's 
will  or  tenacity  of  visionary  conviction  had  acted 
coeroivdy  on  th^  friendship— been  hurt  by  the 
fear  that  there  was  more  of  pitying  self -suppres- 
sion than  of  equal  regard  in  Deronda'a  relation  to 
him  f  For  amidst  auMirah's  quiet  renundstjoa, 
the  evident  thirst  of  soul  with  which  she  received 
the  tribute  of  equality  implied  a  corresponding 
pain  if  she  found  that  what  she  had  taken  for  a 
pure^  reverential  regard  toward  her  brother  had 
its  mixture  of  oondesoension. 

In  this  last  conjecture  of  Deronda^s  he  was  not 
wrong  as  to  the  quality  in  Mirah*s  nature  on  which 
he  was  founding — the  latent  protest  against  the 
treatment  she  had  all  her  life  been  subject  to  un> 
til  she  met  him.    For  that  gratitude  which  would 


not  let  her  pass  by  any  notice  of  their  aoqnaiat* 
anoe  without  insisting  on  the  depth  of  bar  debt  is 
him,  took  half  its  fervor  from  the  keen  oompnii* 
son  with  what  others  had  thought  coongh  to  ifi- 
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der  to  her.  Deronda^s  affinity  in  feeling  enabled 
him  to  penetrate  such  secreta.  But  he  was  not 
near  the  truth  in  admitting  the  idea  that  Movdecai 
had  broken  his  charactenstio  reticeDce.  To  no 
soul  but  Deronda  himaelf  had  he  yet  breathed  the 
history  of  their  relation  to  each  other,  or  his  ec 
fidenoe  about  his  friend's  ori^ :  it  was  not  only 
thi^  these  subjects  were  fbr  him  too  saered  to  be 
spoken  of  without  weighty  reason,  but  that  he 
had  discerned  Deronda's  shrinking  at  any  men- 
tion of  his  birth;  and  the  seremy  of  reserre 
which  had  hindered  Mordeeai  from  answering  a 
question  on  a  private  ailair  of  the  Cohen  fainily 
told  yet  more  strongly  here. 

"Ezra,  how  is  itr  Bfirah  one  day  said  to  hfan 
— **  I  am  continually  going  to  ipeak  to  Mr.  De- 
ronda as  if  he  were  a  Jew  V* 

He  smiled  at  her  quietly,  and  said, "  I  suppose 
it  is  because  he  treats  us  as  if  he  were  our  broth- 
er. But  he  loTes  not  to  have  the  diilerenoe  of 
birth  dwelt  upon." 

"  He  has  never  lived  with  his  parents,  Mr.  Hans 
says,*'  continued  Mirahf  to  whom  this  was  nooes- 
sarily  a  question  of  interest  about  every  one  for 
whom  she  had  a  regard. 

**  Seek  not  to  know  sudi  things  from  Mr.  Hans,'* 
said  Mordeeai,  gravely,  kying  his  hand  on  her 
curls,  as  he  was  wont  **  What  Daniel  Deronda 
wishes  us  to  know  about  himself  is  for  him  to 
teUus.'* 

And  Mirah  felt  herself  rebuked,  as  Deronda 
had  done.  But  to  be  rebuked  in  this  way  by 
Mordeeai  made  her  rather  proud. 

*'  I  see  no  one  so  great  as  my  brother,"  she  said 
to  Mrs.  Meyriok  one  day  that  she  called  at  the 
Chelsea  house  on  her  way  home,  and,  according 
to  her  hope,  found  the  Httle  mother  alone.  **  It 
18  difficult  to  think  that  he  belongs  to  the  same 
world  as  those  people  I  used  to  Uve  among.  I 
told  you  once  that  they  made  life  seem  Iulo  a 
mad-house ;  but  when  I  am  with  Ezra  he  makes 
me  fed  that  his  life  is  a  great  good,  thbi^  be 
has  suffered  so  much ;  not  like  me,  who  wanted 
to  die  because  I  had  suffered  a  little,  and  only  for 
a  little  while.  His  soul  is  so  full.  It  is  impossible 
for  him  to  wish  for  death  as  I  did.  I  get  the 
same  sort  of  feeling  from  him  that  I  got  yester- 
day, when  I  was  tbed,  and  came  home  through 
the  park  after  the  sweet  rain  had  fallen  and  l£e 
sunshine  lay  on  the  grass  and  flowers.  Every 
thing  in  the  sky  and  under  the  sky  locked  so  pure 
and  beautifid  that  the  weariness  and  trouble  and 
f  oUy  seemed  only  a  small  part  of  what  is,  and  I 
became  more  patient  and  hopeful'* 

A  dove-like  note  of  melancholy  in  this  speech 
caused  Mrs.  Meyrlck  to  look  at  Mirah  with  new 
examination.  After  laying  down  her  hat  and 
poshing  her  curls  flat,  with  an  air  of  fatigue,  she 
bad  placed  herself  on  a  chair  opposite  her  friend 
in  her  habitual  attitude,  her  feet  and  hands  just 
crossed :  and  at  a  distance  she  might  have  seem* 
ed  a  colored  statue  of  serenity.  But  Mrs.  Meyrick 
discerned  a  new  look  of  suppressed  suffering  ip 
her  face,  which  corresponded  to  the  hint  that  to 
be  patient  and  hopeful  required  some  extra  influ> 


**  Is  there  any  fresh  trouble  on  your  mind,  my 
dear?"  said  Mrs.  Meyrick,  giving  up  her  needle- 
work as  a  sign  of  concentrated  attention. 

Msrah  hesitated  before  she  said,  **  I  am  too 
ready  to  speak  of  troubles,  I  think.  It  seems  un- 
kind to  put  any  thing  painful  into  other  people's 


mnids,  unless  one  were  sure  it  would  hinder  some- 
thing worse.    And  perhaps  I  am  too  hasty  and 

"Oh,  my  dear,  mothers  are  made  to  like  pain 
and  trouble  for  ihe  sake  of  their  chiMren.  Is  it 
because  the  singbg  lessons  are  so  few,  and  are 
Hk^  to  fall  off  when  the  season  eomes  to  an 
end?  Suooess  in  these  things  can't  come  all  at 
onee."  Mrs.  Meyrick  did  not  betteve  that  she 
was  tondiing  the  real  grief;  but  a  guess  that 
could  be  corrected  would  make  an  easier  channel 
for  confidence. 

"  No,  not  that,"  said  Mirah,  shakhig  her  head 
gently.  ^I  have  been  a  little  disappointed  bo- 
oause  so  many  ladies  said  they  wanted  me  to  give 
thep  or  their  daughters  lessons,  and  then  I  never 
heard  of  them  again.  But  perhaps  after  the  hoi- 
idays  I  shall  teach  in  some  schools.  Besides,  you 
know,  I  am  as  rich  as  a  princess  now.  I  have 
not  touched  the  hundred  pounds  that  Mrs.  Kles- 
mer  gave  me ;  and  I  should  never  be  afraid  that 
Ezra  would  be  in  want  of  any  tUng,  because 
there  is  Mr.  Deronda,  and  he  said,  *It  is  the  diief 
honor  of  my  life  that  your  brother  wiU  sluu^  any 
thing  with  me.'  Oh  no !  Ezra  and  I  can  have  no 
fears  for  each  other  about  such  things  as  food 
and  clothing." 

^But  tbore  is  some  other  fear  on  your  mind," 
said  Mrs.  Meyrick,  not  witiunit  divination — **a 
fear  of  sometlimg  that  may  disturb  your  peace  f 
Don't  be  forecasting  evil,  dear  child,  unless  it  is 
what  you  can  guard  against  Anxie^  is  good  for 
nothing  if  we  can't  turn  it  into  a  defense.  But 
there's  no  defense  against  all  the  things  that 
might  be.  Have  you  any  more  reason  for  being 
anxious  now  than  you  had  a  month  ago  f " 

"^  Tea,  I  have,"  said  Mirah.  «« I  have  kept  it 
from  Ena.  I  have  not  dared  to  tell  hfan.  Pray 
forgive  me  that  I  oant  do  wtthoot  telling  you.  I 
hav4  more  reason  for  being  anxious.  It  is  five 
days  ago  now.    I  am  quite  sure  I  saw  my  lather." 

Mrs.  Meyrick  shrank  into  smaller  space,  pack- 
ing her  arms  across  her  chest  and  leaning  forward 

to  hinder  herself  from  pelting  that  father  with 
her  worst  epithets. 

"^The  year  has  changed  hfan,"  Mirah  went  on. 
**  He  had  abeady  been  much  altered  and  worn  in 
the  time  before  I  left  him.  Ton  remember  I  said 
how  he  used  Sometimes  to  ory.  He  was  always 
excited  one  way  or  the  other.  I  have  told  Eva 
every  thing  that  I  toki  you,  and  he  says  that  my 
father  had  taken  to  gambling,  whk)h  makes  peo- 
I^  easily  distressed,  and  then  again  exalted.  And 
now— 4t  was  only  a  moment  thit  I  saw  him — his 
fiice  was  more  haggard,  and  his  ckithes  were  shab- 
by. He  was  with  a  much  worse-looking  man, 
who  carried  something,  and  they  were  hurrying 
along  after  an  omnibus." 

"^  Well,  child,  he  dkl  not  see  yon,  I  bopet" 

**  No.  I  had  just  come  from  Mrs.  Raymond's, 
uid  I  was  waiting  to  cross  near  the  Marble  Aroh. 
Soon  he  was  on  the  omnibus  and  gone  out  of 
sight  It  was  a  dreadful  moment  My  old  life 
sedmed  to  have  4ome  back  again,  and  it  was  worse 
tiian  it  had  ew  been  before.  And  I  ooukl  not 
Mp  feeling  it  a  new  deMveraacethat  he  was  gone 
out  of  sif^t  without  knowing  that  I  was  there. 
And  yet  it  hart  me  that  I  was  feeling  so-^ 
seemed  hateful  in  me  shnoet  like  words  I  once 
bad  to  speak  in  a  play,  that  ^  I  had  warmed  my 
hands  in  the  bkxid  of  my  kfaidred.*  For  where 
might  my  father  be  going  T    Whi^.^y  1 
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of  him  ?  And  his  haTing  a  daughter  who  woold 
own  him  in  spite  of  all  might  have  hindered  the 
worst  Is  there  any  pain  like  seeing  what  ought 
to  be  the  best  things  in  life  turned  into  the  worst  ? 
All  those  opposite  feelings  were  meeting  and 
pressing  against  each  other,  and  took  up  all  my 
strength.  No  one  oould  act  that  Acting  is  slow 
and  poor  to  what  we  go  tiirough  within.  I  don't 
know  how  I  called  a  cab.  I  only  remember  that 
I  was  in  it  when  I  began  to  think,  ^I  can  not  tell 
Ezra ;  he  must  not  know.' " 

"You  are  afraid  of  grieving  himt"  Mrs.  l£ey- 
rick  asked,  when  Mirah  had  paused  a  little. 

"Yes— -and  there  is  something  more,''  said 
Mirah,  hesitatingly,  as  if  she  were  examining  her 
feeling  before  i£e  would  ▼enture  to  speak  of  it 
"I  want  to  tell  you;  I  coukl  not  tdl  any  one 
rise.  I  could  not  have  told  my  own  mother;  I 
should  have  closed  it  up  before  her.  I  feel  shame 
for  my  father,  mad  it  is  perhaps  strange— but 
the  shame  is  greater  before  Ezra  than  before  any 
one  else  in  die  worid.  He  desired  me  to  tell  him 
all  about  my  life,  and  I  obeyed  him.  But  it  is 
always  like  a  smart  to  me  to  know  that  those 
things  about  my  father  are  in  Ezra's  mind.  And 
—can  you  believe  It? — ^when  the  thought  haunts 
me  how  it  would  be  if  my  father  were  to  come 
and  show  himself  before  us  both,  what  seems  as 
if  it  would  scorch  me  most  is  seeing  my  father 
shrinking  before  Ezra.  That  is  the  truth.  I 
don't  know  whether  it  is  a  right  feeling.  But  I 
can^t  help  thinking  that  I  would  rather  try  to 
maintain  my  father  in  secret,  and  bear  a  great 
deal  in  that  way,  if  I  oould  hinder  him  from 
meeting  my  brotilier." 

"  You  must  not  encourage  that  feeling,  Mirah," 
said  Mrs.  Meyrick,  hastily.  "It  would  be  very 
dangerous;  it  would  be  wrong.  You  must  not 
have  conoeahnests  of  that  sort" 

"But  ought  I  now  to  tell  Ezra  that  I  hare  seen 
my  father  r'  said  Mirah,  wHh  dqireeatkm  in  her 
tone. 

"No,"  lbs.  Meyri^  answered,  dubitatively. 
"I  don't  know  that  it  Is  necessary  to  do  that 
Your  father  may  go  away  with  the  birds.  It  is 
not  clear  that  he  came  after  you ;  you  may  never 
see  him  again.  And  then  your  brother  will  have 
heea  spared  a  useless  anxiety.  But  promise  me 
that  if  your  fiather  sees  you — gets  hold  of  you  in 
any  way  again— you  wiU  let  ut  all  know.  Promiie 
me  that  solemnly,  Mirnh.   I  have  a  right  to  ask  It" 

Mirah  reflected  a  Uttle,  then  leaned  forward  to 
putiier  hands  in  Mrs.  Merrick's,  and  said, "  Since 
you  ask  It,  I  do  promise.  I  will  bear  this  feeling 
of  shame.  I  liave  been  so  kmg  used  to  think 
that  I  must  bear  that  sort  of  Inward  pam.  But 
the  shame  for  my  father  bums  me  more  when  I 
think  of  his  meetmg  Ezra."  She  was  silent  a 
moment  or  two,  and  then  said.  In  a  new  tone  of 
yeammg  oompasskm,  **  And  we  are  his  children — 
and  he  was  once  young  like  us— and  ray  mother 
kyved  hhn.  Oh  I  I  can  not  help  seeing  ft  all  dose, 
and  it  hurts  me  like  a  crueky." 

Mirah  shed  no  tears:  the  dlseipHne  of  lier 
wlwle  life  had  been  against  InduJgenoe  in  mth 
manif estatioo,  which  soon  fatts  muSer  the  control 
of  strong  motives ;  bvl  it  seemed  that  the  more 
intense  expreiskm  of  sorrow  had  entefed  into  her 
voiee.  Mrs.  Meyrldc,  with  aM  her  quiokness  and 
k»ving  hisfght,  did  not  quite  understand  that  filUl 
feeling  hi  Mirah  which  had  active  roots  deep  be- 
k>w  her  indignatwn  for  the  worst  offenses.    Sbe 


oould  conceive  that  a  mother  would  have  a  eras- 
ing pity  and  shame  for  a  reprobate  son,  but  mhm 
was  out  of  pattenoe  with  what  she  held  an  exa^. 
gerated  susceptibility  on  behalf  of  this  fatherv 
whose  re-appearanoe  indined  her  to  wish  hmi 
under  the  care  of  a  turnkey.  Mtrah's  pranuse, 
however,  was  some  security  against  her  weairaesa. 
That  inddent  was  the  only  reason  that  Mljmh 
herself  cooU  have  stated  for  the  hidden  nadncM 
which  Hans  had  divined.  Of  one  element  In  ber 
changed  mood  she  could  have  given  no  definite 
account:  it  was  something  as  dim  as  the  senae 
of  approaching  weather -change,  and  had  ex- 
tremely slight  external  prompUngs,  such  as  we 
are  often  ashamed  to  find  all  wc  can  allege  in 
support  of  the  busy  construcdons  that  go  on 
within  us,  not  only  without  effort  but  «v«b 
against  it,  under  the  influence  of  any  blind  emo- 
tional stirring.  Perhaps  the  first  leaven  of  on- 
easmess  was  lakl  by  Ow«idolen's  behavior  on 
that  visit  which  was  entirely  superfloooe  as  a 
means  of  engaging  Mirnh  to  sing,  and  could  have 
no  other  motive  than  the  ezdted  and  strangn 
questioning  about  Deronda.  Mirah  had  iitntinct- 
ively  kept  the  visit  a  secret,  but  the  active  re- 
membrance of  it  had  raised  a  new  susceptibility 
in  her,  and  made  her  aUve  as  she  had  never  bean 
before  to  the  relations  Deronda  musi  have  with 
that  society  which  she  herself  was  getting  frequent 
glimpses  of  without  belonging  to  it  Her  peenliar 
life  and  education  had  produced  in  her  an  ex> 
traordhiary  mixture  of  unworldtinese,  with  knowt- 
edge  of  the  world's  evil,  and  even  this  knowledgo 
was  a  strange  blending  of  direct  observation  with 
the  effects  of  reading  and  theatrical  study.  Her 
memoiy  was  fumislMd  with  abundant  passlonata 
situation  and  Intrigue,  which  she  never  made 
emotionally  her  own,  but  felt  a  Impelled  akxtfoev 
from,  as  she  had  done  from  the  actual  life  around 
her.  Some  of  that  Imaghiative  knowledge  began 
now  to  weave  Itself  around  Mrs.  Qrandcoort ;  and 
though  Mirah  would  admit  no  position  likely  to 
affect  her  reverence  for  Deronda,  she  oould  not 
avoid  a  new  painfully  vivid  association  of  his 
general  life  with  a  wxirid  away  from  her  own, 
where  there  might  be  some  invohrement  of  his 
feeling  and  action  with  a  woman  like  OwendoleB, 
who  was  increasingly  repugnant  to  her-<-inereas- 
Ingly,  even  after  she  had  ceased  to  see  ber ;  for 
Uldng  and  disliking  can  grow  in  meditation  as 
fiist  as  in  the  more  Immediate  kind  of  preaenoe. 
Any  disquletode  consciously  due  to  the  idea  that 
Deionda's  deepest  oare  might  be  for  something 
remote  not  only  from  hersdf  but  even  from  his 
friendship  for  her  brother,  fAte  would  have  diack. 
ed  with  rebukhig  questions :  What  was  she  bat 
one  who  bad  shared  his  generous  kindness  with 
many  others  f  and  his  attadiment  to  her  brother, 
was  it  not  begun  late  to  be  soon  ended  f  Other 
ties  had  come  before,  and  othera  would  resBain 
after  this  had  been  cut  by  swiftK»Diing  death. 
But  her  nneadness  had  not  readied  that  poini 
qf  self -reoognition  hi  whkh  she  woold  have  baeo 
ashamed  of  it  as  an  indbect,  presumptuous  dalm 
on  Deronda's  feeling.  That  she  or  any  one  elae 
should  think  of  him  as  her  possible  lover  waa  a 
conception  which  had  never  entered  her  mhid ; 
indeed,  it  was  oqaaOy  out  of  the  queeOon  with 
Mrs.  Meyridc  and  the  ghrls,  who,  with  Ifoah  hefw 
self,  regarded  his  hitenrantlon  bi  her  lif^  aa  aona^ 
thhig  exceptional,  and  ware  so  impMed  bf  Us 
mission  aa  her  deliverer  and  gaardiaii  tet  ttMf 
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would  have  held  it  an  offense  to  hint  at  bis  hold- 
ing any  other  relation  toward  her— «  point  of 
view  which  Hans  also  had  readilj  adopted,  it 
is  a  little  hard  upon  some  men  that  they  aj^ie^r 
to  sink  for  ns  in  becoming  lovsrs.  But  predself 
to  this  fainocence  of  the  Meyrioks  was  owing  the 
distnrfaance  of  Mirah*8  nneoii8ciou8iie8&  The 
first  ocearion  could  hardly  hare  been  more  triT* 
lal,  bat  it  prepared  her  emotife  nature  for  a  deep- 
er effect  from  what  happened  afterward. 

It  was  when  Anna  Gascoigne,  ^FisltiBg  the  Mej- 
Ticks,  was  led  to  speak  of  her  ooosinship  with 
Chrendolen.  The  risit  had  been  arranged  that 
Anna  might  see  Mirah ;  the  three  girls  were  at 
home  with  their  mother,  and  there  was  natorally 
a  flux  of  talk  among  six  feminine  oreatnrea,  free 
from  the  presence  of  a  <Hstorting  male  standard. 
Anna  Gascoigne  felt  herself  much  at  home  with 
the  Mejriek  girls,  who  knew  what  it  was  to  have 
a  brother,  and  to  be  generally  regarded  as  of  mi- 
nor importance  in  the  world ;  and  ^e  had  told 
Bex  tlmt  she  thought  the  Unifersity  very  nice, 
because  brothers  mad»  friends  tiiere  whose  fiun- 
iHes  were  not  rich  and  grand,  and  yet  (Hke  the 
Uniyersity)  were  very  nice.  The  Meyrieks  seem- 
ed to  her  almost  alarmingly  deveV,  and  riie  con- 
sulted them  much  on  the  best  mode  of  teaching 
Lotta,  confiding  to  them  that  she  herself  was  the 
least  clerer  of  her  family.  Mirah  had  lately  come 
in,  and  there  was  a  complete  bouquet  of  yoimg 
faces  round  the  tea-table—Hafiz,  seated  a  little 
aloft,  with  large  eyes  on  the  alert,  r^arding  the 
whole  scene  as  an  apparatus  for  supplying  his 
allowance  of  milk. 

*' Think  of  our  surprise,  Mirah,"  said  Kate. 
*'Wf  were  speaking  of  Mr.  Deronda  and  the 
Kallingers,  and  it  turns  out  that  Miss  Qascolgne 
knows  them." 

**  I  only  know  about  them,"  said  Anna,  a  little 
flushed  with  excitement,  what  she  had  heard  and 
now  saw  of  the  lovely  Jewess  being  an  almost 
startling  noTelty  to  her.  **  I  have  not  even  seen 
them.  But  some  months  ago  my  cousin  married 
Sir  Hugo  Mallingw's  nephew,  Mr.  Qrandcourt, 
who  lived  in  Sir  Hugo^s  place  at  Dipk>w,  near  us." 

"  There  1"  exclaimed  Mab,  clasping  her  hands. 
"Something  must  come  of  that  Mrs.  Gmnd- 
oourt,  the  Yandyck  duchess,  is  your  oeusin  ?" 

**  Oh  yes ;  I  was  her  bride-maid,"  said  Anna. 
^Her  mamma  and  mine  are  sisters.  My  aunt 
was  much  richer  before  last  year,  but  then  she 
and  mamma  lost  all  their  fortune.  Papa  is  a 
clergyman,  you  know ;  so  it  makes  very  little  dif- 
ference to  us,  except  tiiat  we  keep  no  carriage, 
and  have  no  dinner  parties—and  I  like  it  better. 
But  it  was  very  sad  for  peer  Aunt  Davilow,  for 
she  could  not  Ure  with  us,  because  she  has  four 
claaghtors  besides  <3wendolen ;  but  then,  when 
she  married  Mr.  Graadoourt,  it  did  not  signify  so 
iDttofa,  because  of  his  being  so  rich." 

""Oh,  this  finding  out  refaitionships  is  deli^t- 
fnl !"  said  Mab.  ''It  ia  Hke  a  Cfainese  puale 
tliat  one  has  to  fit  together.  I  feel  sure  some- 
thhig  wonderful  may  be  made  of  it^  but  I  can't 
teU  what" 

^Bear  me,  Mab,"  said  Amy,  "  retationships 
must  branch  out  The  only  difference  is  that  we 
hi^pen  to  know  some  of  the  people  oonoemed. 
Such  things  are  going  on  every  day." 

^And  pray,  Amy,  why  do  yon  insist  on  the 
number  nine  being  so  wondoful?"  said  Mab. 
^  I  am  sure  that  is  happening  every  day.    Never 


mind,  Miss  Gascoigne ;  please  go  on.  And  Mr. 
Berondaf— have  you  never  seen  Mr.  Berondaf 
You  mtui  bring  fann  in." 

**Ko,  I  have  not  seen  him,"  said  Anna;  ^but  he 
was  at  Biplow  before  ay  oonsin  was  married,  and 
I  have  heard  my  aunt  speaking  of  him  to  papa. 
She  said  what  you  have  been  saying  about  him — 
only  not  so  mxuAi :  I  mean,  about  Mr.  Deronda 
Uvhig  with  fir  Hngo  Malfinger,  and  being  so  nice, 
she  thought  We  talk  a  great  dttl  about  every 
one  who  oomea  near  Pemuoote^  because  it  is  so 
seldom  there  is  any  one  new.  But  I  remember, 
when  I  asked  Gwendolen  what  she  thougl^  of  Me. 
Deronda,  she  said,  'Don't  mention  ity  Anna;  but 
I  think  his  hair  is  dark.*  That  was  her  droll  way 
of  answering;  die  was  always  so  lively.  It  is 
really  rather  wonderful  that  I  should  oome  to 
hear  so  much  about  him,  all  through  Mr.  Hans 
knowing  Bex,  and  then  my  having  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  you,"  Anna  ended,  looking  at  Mrs. 
Meyrick  whh  a  shy  grace. 

"  The  pleasure  is  on  our  side  too ;  but  the  won- 
der would  have  been,  if  yon  had  oome  to  this 
house  without  hearing  of  Mr.  DeioBdar— wouldn't 
it,  Mirah  ¥"  said  Mrs.  M^riok. 

Mirah  smiled  acquiescently,  hot  had  nothing 
to  say.  A  confused  discontent  took  possession 
of  her  at  the  mingling  of  names  and  images  to 
which  she  had  been  listening. 

^  My  son  calls  Mrs.  Grandcourt  tiio  Yandyck 
duchess,"  conthiued  Mrs.  Meyriek,  turning  again 
to  Anna;  **he  thinks  lier  so  striking  ijod  pic- 
turesque" 

"  Tes,"  said  Anna.  ^  Gwendolen  was  always 
so  beautiful — people  fell  dreadfully  in  Wve  with 
her.  I  thought  it  a  pity,  because  it  made  them 
unhappy.** 

"And  how  do  you  like  Mr.  Grandcourt,  the 
happy  lover  ?"  said  Mrs.  Meyrick,  who,  in  her  way, 
was  as  much  interested  as  Mab  ia  the  hints  she 
had  been  hearing  of  vieiasitude  in  ^e  lif  e  (tf  a 
widow  with  daughters. 

"  Papa  approved  of  Gwendolen's  aeoepting  him, 
and  my  aunt  si^  he  is  very  generous,"  said  Anna, 
beginnihg  with  a  virtuous  intention  of  repressing 
her  own  sentiments ;  but  then,  unable  to  resist  a 
rare  occasion  for  speaking  theih  freely,  die  went 
on,  "  else  I  should  have  thought  he  was  not  very 
nico-*rather  proud,  and  not  at  all  lively,  like 
Gwendolen.  I  alioaki  have  tliougfat  some  one 
yomiger  and  mora  lively  would  have  suited  her 
t)elter.  But  peihapa  having  a  brother  who  seems 
to  us  better  than  any  one  makes  us  think  worse 
of  others." 

•"Wait  tiU  you  see  Mr.  Deronda," «aid  Mab, 
nodding  significantly.  "  Nobody's  brother  will  do 
after  him." 

^  Our  brothers  rmut  do  for  people's  husbands," 
said  Kate,  curtly, "  because  they  will  not  get  Mr. 
Deronda.    No  woman  will  do  for  him  to  marry." 

"Nowonian  ought  to  want  him  to  marry  him," 
said  Mab,  with  indignation.  ^I  ncFsr  should. 
Fancy  finding  out  that  he  had  a  tailor's  bill,  and 
used  boot^iooks,  like  Hans.  Who  ever  thought 
of  his  marrying  ?" 

"I  have,"  said  Eate^  "When  I  drew  a  wed- 
ding for  a  frOtttispieoe  to  IhmU  and  JHanwwb^ 
1  nuide  a  sort  of  lilceness  of  liim  for  the  bride- 
groom, and  I  went  about  looking  lor  a  grand 
woman  who  would  do  for  iiis  oounteis,  but  I  saw 
none  that  would  not  be  poor  creatures  by  the  side 
of  hiuL" 
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**  Yoa  should  have  seen  this  Mrs.  Grandocmrt) 
then,"  said  Mrs.  Mejrick.  **  Hans  says  that  she 
and  Mr.  Deronda  set  each  other  off  when  thej  are 
side  hy  side.  She  is  tall  and  fair.  Bat  yoa  know 
her,  Mirah-<F-you  can  always  say  something  de- 
scriptive. What  do  yim  think  of  Mrs.  Girand- 
oourt  ?" 

**I  think  she  is  like  the  Princess  of  Eboli  in 
Don  Carlot,^*  said  Mirah,  with  a  qoick  intensity. 
She  was  pursuing  an  association  in  her  own  mind 
not  intelligible  to  her  hearers— an  association 
with  a  certain  actress  as  well  as  the  part  she 
represented. 

*'  Your  cfunparison  is  a  riddle  for  me,  my  dear," 
said  Mrs.  Meyrick,  smiling. 

<*  You  said  that  Mrs.  Grandcoort  was  tall  and 
fair,"  continued  Miiah,  alightly  paler.  **  That  is 
quite  true." 

Mrs.  Meyriok*s  quksk  eye  and  ear  detected 
something  unusual,  but  immediately  explained  it 
to  herself.  Fine  ladies  had  often  wounded  Mirah 
by  caprices  of  manner  and  intention. 

**  1^.  Grandcourt  had  thought  of  having  les- 
sons from  Mirah,"  she  said,  turning  to  Ani^L 
**  But  many  have  talked  of  having  lessons,  and 
then  have  foimd  no  time.  Fashionable  ladies 
have  too  much  work  to  da" 

And  the  chat  went  on  without  further  insist- 
ence on  Uie  Princess  of  EboU.  That  comparison 
escaped  Mirah's  lips  under  the  urgency  of  a  pang 
unlike  any  thing  she  had  feh  before.  The  con- 
versation from  £e  beginning  had  revived  unpleas- 
ant impressions,  and  Mrs.  Meyrick^s  suggestion 
of  Gwendolen's  figure  by  the  side  of  Deronda^s 
had  the  stinging  effect  of  a  voice  outside  her, 
confirming  her  secret  conviction  that  this  tall  and 
fair  woman  had  some  hold  on  his  lot  For  a  long 
while  afterward  she  felt  as  if  she  had  had  a  jar- 
ring shock  through  her  frame. 

In  the  evening,  putting  her  cheek  against  her 
brother's  shoulder  as  she  was  sitting  by  him, 
while  he  sat  propped  up  in  bed  under  a  new  dif- 
ficulty of  breathing,  she  said, 

**  Exra,  does  it  ever  hurt  yoor  love  for  Mr.  De> 
ronda  that  so  much  ci  his  life  was  all  hidden 
away  from  you — that  he  is  among  persons  and 
cares  about  persons  who  are  all  so  unlike  us — ^I 
mean,  unlike  you  f " 

''  No,  assuredly  no,"  said  Mordecal  *'  Rather, 
it  is  a  precious  tbou^t  to  me  that  he  has  a  prep- 
aration which  I  lacked,  and  is  an  accomplished 
Egyptian."  Then,  recollecting  that  his  words  had 
a  reference  which  his  sister  must  not  yet  under^ 
stand,  he  added,  *^  I  have  the  more  to  give  him, 
since  his  treasure  differs  from  mine.  That  is  a 
blessedness  in  friendship."   ' 

Mirah  mused  a  little. 

*'Still,"  she  said,  ""it  would  be  a  trial  to  your 
love  for  him  if  that  other  part  of  his  life  were 
like  a  crorwd  in  which  he  had  got  entangled,  so 
that  he  was  carried  away  'from  you — I  mean  in 
his  thoughts,  and  not  merely  carried  out  of  sight 
as  he  is  now — and  not  merely  for  a  little  while, 
but  continually.  How  should  you  bear  that  f  Our 
religion  commands  us  to  bear.  But  how  should 
you  bear  it?" 

*'  Not  well,  my  sister— not  well ;  but  it  will  ncv- 
er  happen,"  saul  Mordecai,  looking  at  her  with  a 
tender  smile.  He  thought  that  h^  heart  needed 
comfort  on  l^is  account 

Mirah  said  no  more.  She  mused  over  the  dif- 
ference between  her  own  state  of  mind  and  her 


brother's,  and  felt  her  comparative 
Why  oouid  she  not  be  completely  satiated  wUh 
whaX  satisfied  his  latger  judgment?     Sbe  gaw 
l^erself  no  f^iller  reason  than  a  painful  sense  id 
unfitness — In  what?    Airy  possibiUtiea  to  wluek 
she  could  give  no  outline,  but  to  which  one  buds 
and  one  fi^irs  gave  the  waad^ing  persisteney  of 
a  blot  in  her  vision.    Here  lay  the  vaguer  9oorem 
of  the  hidden  sadness  rendered  noticeable  to  Hans 
by  some  diminution  of  that  sweet  ease,  that  rtmdj 
joyousness  of  response  in  her  speedi  asMi  andle, 
whkh  had  ccmie  with  the  new  sense  of  freedoa 
and  safety,  and  had  made  her  presence  fike  the 
freshly  opened  dabies  and  dear  lurd-notca  after 
the  rain.   She  herself  regarded  het  uneasinass  as 
a  sort  of  ingratitude  and  dullness  of  seDabifity 
toward  the  great  thfaigs  that  had  been  givcm  her 
in  her  new  life;  and  whenever  she  threw  more 
energy  than  usual  into  her  singing,  it  was  the  en- 
ergy at  indignatkm  against  the  shallowneea  of 
her  own  content    In  that  mood  she  once  said: 
"^  Shall  I  teU  you  what  is  the  difference  between 
you  and  me,  Eira?    You  are  a  spring  in  the 
drought,  and  I  am  an  acom  cup ;  the  waters  of 
heaven  fill  me,  but  the  least  little  shake  leav«s 
me  empty." 

"^  Why,  what  has  shaken  thee  ?"  said  MordeeaL 
He  fell  into  this  antique  form  of  speech  habit- 
ually in  talking  to  his  sister  and  to  the  OolieB 
diildren. 

"*  Thoughts,"  said  Mirah ;  "*  thoughts  that  oeoe 
like  the  breeze  and  shake  me — bad  people,  mus^^ 
things,  misery'— and  how  they  might  tooch  ov 
life," 

^  We  must  take  our  portion,  Mirah.  ItSsUier& 
On  whose  shoulder  would  we  lay  it,  that  we  ndght 
be  free?" 

The  one  voluntary  sign  that  she  made  of  her 
inward  care  was  this  distant  allasion. 


CHAPTER  Un. 

*'My  desolation  does  begin  to  make 
A  better  liffli" 

— ttBAXSPBABB:  ^nfoi^  and  CZnfwAna 

Bkpobb  Deronda  was  summoned  to  a  second 
interview,  with  his  mother,  a  day  had  paraed  in 
which  she  had  only  sent  him  a  message  to  say 
that  she  was  not  yet  well  enough  to  receive  him 
again ;  but  on  the  third  morning  he  had  a  note 
saying,  ^I  leave  to-day.  Gome  and  3ee  me  at 
once." 

He  was  shown  into  the  same  room  as  before; 
but  it  was  much  darkened  with  blinds  and  coi^ 
tains.  The  Prinoess  was  not  there,  but  she  pres- 
ently entered,  dressed  in  a  loose  wrap  of  some 
soft  silk,  in  color  a  dusky  orange,  her  head  ag^ 
with  black  lace  floating  about  it,  her  aims  sbow> 
ing  themselves  bare  from  under  her  wide  sleeves. 
Her  face  seemed  even  more  impressive  in  the 
sombre  light,  the  eyes  larger,  the  lines  more  vig- 
orous, l^u  might  have  imagined  her  a  soroeross 
who  would  stretch  forth  her  wonderful  hand  and 
arm  to  mix  youth  potions  for  others,  but  scorned 
to  mix  them  for  herself,  having  had  OMNigh  of 
youth. 

She  put  her  arms  on  her  son's  shoulders  at 
once,  and  kissed  him  on  both  cheeks,  then  seated 
herself  among  her  cushions  with  an  air  of  assured 
firmness  and  dignity,  unlike  her  fitfulness  in  their 
first  interview,  and  told  Deronda  to  sit  down  by 
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her.  He  obeyed,  eaying,  '*  You  are  quite  relieved 
now,  I  trust  r 

"  Yes,  I  am  at  ease  again.  Is  there  any  thing 
more  that  jon  would  like  to  ask  me  ?*'  she  said, 
with  the  manner  of  a  queen  rather  than  of  a 
mother. 

**Can  I  find  the  house  In  Genoa  wliere  jou 
used  to  lire  with  m  j  grandf  atlier  f '*  said  Deronda. 

**  No,**  she  answered,  with  a  deprecating  more- 
ment  of  her  ann ;  **  it  is  pulled  down — not  to  be 
found.  But  about  our  family,  and  where  iby  fa- 
ther  lived  at  Tarious  times— you  will  find  all  that 
among  the  papers  in  the  cheat  better  than  I  can 
tell  you.  My  father,  I  told  you,  was  a  physician. 
My  mother  was  a  Morteira.  I  used  to  hear  all 
those  tMngs  without  listening.  You  will  find 
them  all  I  was  bom  among  them  without  my 
will    I  banished  thera  as  soon  as  I  eould.** 

Deronda  tried  to  hide  his  pained  feeling,  and 
said,  **Any  thing  else,  that  I  should  desire  to 
know  from  you  could  only  be  what  it  is  some 
sati8factk>n  to  your  own  feeling  to  tell  me.*' 

**  I  think  I  have  told  you  erery  thing  that  could 
be  demanded  of  me,**  said  the  Prinoeea,  looking 
coldly  meditatiTe.  It  seemed  as  if  she  had  ei- 
hausted  her  emotion  in  their  former  Intenriew. 
The  fact  was,  she  had  said  to  herself,  **  I  hare 
done  it  all  I  have  confessed  all  I  will  not  go 
through  it  again.  I  will  sare  myself  from  agita- 
tion.**   And  she  was  acting  out  that  theme. 

But  to  Deronda*s  nature  the  moment  was  orael : 
it  made  the  filial  yearning  of  his  life  a  disap- 
pointed pilgrimage  to  a  shrine  where  there  were 
no  longer  the  symbols  of  sacredness.  It  seemed 
that  all  the  woman  lacking  In  her  was  present  in 
him  as  he  said,  with  some  tremor  in  his  Toice, 

"  Then  are  we  to  part,  and  I  never  be  any  thing 
to  your* 

"*  It  is  better  so,**  said  the  Princess,  in  a  softer, 
mellower  voice.  "There  could  be  nothing  but 
hard  dutv  for  you,  even  if  it  wers  possible  for  you 
to  take  the  pUoe  of  my  son.  You  would  not  love 
me.  D<m*t  deny  it,**  she  said,  abruptly,  putting 
up  her  hand.  "  I  know  what  is  the  truth.  You 
don*t  like  what  I  did.  You  are  angry  with  me. 
You  think  I  robbed  you  of  somethhig.  You  are 
on  your  grandfather's  side,  and  you  will  always 
have  a  condemnation  of  me  in  your  heart.** 

Deronda  felt  himself  under  a  ban  of  silence. 
He  rose  from  his  scat  by  her,  preferring  to  stand, 
if  he  had  to  obey  that  hnperioos  prohibition  of  any 
tenderness.  But  his  mother  now  looked  up  at  him 
with  a  new  admiration  in  her  glance,  saying, 

"  You  are  wrong  to  be  angry  with  me.  You 
are  the  better  for  what  I  did.**  After  patuing  a 
little,  she  added,  abruptly,  "And  now  tell  me 
what  you  shall  do.** 

"Do  you  mean  now,  immediately,**  said  De- 
ronda, "  or  as  to  the  course  of  ray  future  life  t*' 

"  I  mean  in  the  future.  What  dUrereaoe  will 
it  make  to  you  that  I  have  toki  you  about  your 
birth  r 

"A  very  great  difference,**  said  Deronda,  em- 
phatically. "I  can  hardly  think  of  any  thing 
that  wouki  make  a  greater  difference.** 

"  What  shall  you  do,  then  T**  said  the  Princess, 
with  more  sharpness.  "Make  yourself  just  like 
your  grandfather— be  what  he  wished  you — turn 
yourself  into  a  Jew  like  him  f  ** 

"  That  is  impossible.  The  effect  of  my  educa- 
tion  can  never  be  done  away  with.  The  Chris- 
tian sympathies  in  which  my  mind  was  reared 


can  never  die  out  of  me,**  said  Deronda,  with  in- 
creasing tenaeity  of  tone.  "  But  I  consider  it  my 
duty — it  is  the  impulse  of  my  feeling— to  identify 
myself,  as  far  as  possible,  with  my  hereditary  peo- 
ple, and  if  I  can  see  any  work  to  be  done  for  them 
that  I  can  give  my  soul  and  hand  to,  I  shall  choose 
to  do  it.** 

His  mother  had  her  eyes  fixed  on  him  with  a 
wondering  specuUtkm,  examining  his  face  as  if 
she  thou^t  that  by  cloee  attention  she  couUi  read 
a  difficult  language  there.  He  bore  her  gaae  very 
firmly,  sustained  by  a  resolnto  opposition,  which 
was  the  expression  of  his  fullest  sell  8he  bent 
toward  him  a  little,  and  said,  with  a  decisive  em- 
phasis, 

"Yon  are  fai  love  with  a  Jewess.'* 

Deronda  colored,  and  said, "  My  reasons  would 
be  independent  of  any  such  fact*' 

"  I  know  better.  I  have  seen  what  men  are,*' 
said  the  Princess,  peremptorily.  "Tell  me  the 
truth.  She  Is  a  Jewess  who  will  not  accept  any 
one  but  a  Jew.  There  orv  a  few  such,**  she  add- 
ed, with  a  touch  of  scorn. 

Deronda  had  that  objection  to  answer  which 
we  an  have  known  hi  speaking  to  those  who  are 
too  certain  of  their  own  fixed  interpretations  to 
be  enlightened  by  any  thing  we  may  say.  But 
besides  this,  the  point  immediately  in  question 
was  one  on  which  he  felt  a  repugnance  either  to 
deny  or  affirm.  He  remained  silent,  and  she  pres- 
ently said, 

"  You  love  her  as  your  father  loved  me,  and 
she  draws  you  luTter  her  as  I  drew  him.** 

Those  words  ioudied  Deronda's  filial  imagina- 
tion, and  some  tenderness  in  his  glance  was  taken 
by  his  mother  as  an  assent  She  went  on  with 
rising  passion.  "  But  I  was  leading  him  the  oth- 
er way.  And  now  your  grandfather  Is  getting  his 
revenge.'* 

"  Mother,**  sakl  Deronda,  remonstrantly, "  don't 
let  us  think  of  it  in  that  way.  I  will  admit  that 
there  may  come  some  benefit  from  the  education 
you  diose  for  me.  I  prefer  cherishing  the  benefit 
with  gratitude  to  dwdling  with  resentment  on  the 
injury.  I  think  it  would  have  been  right  that  I 
should  have  been  brought  up  with  the  consckMis- 
ness  that  I  was  a  Jew,  but  it  must  always  have 
been  a  good  to  me  to  have  as  wide  an  instruction 
and  sympathy  as  possible.  And  now,  you  have 
restored  me  my  inheritance— events  have  brought 
a  fuller  restitutioo  than  you  could  have  made — 
you  have  been  saved  from  robbing  my  people  of 
my  service  and  me  of  my  duty:  can  you  not  bring 
your  whole  soul  to  consent  to  this  ?" 

Deronda  paused  in  his  pleading:  his  mother 
looked  at  him  Usteningly,  as  if  the  cadence  of  his 
voice  were  taking  her  ear,  yet  she  shook  her  head 
slowly.    He  began  again  even  more  urgently : 

"You  have  told  me  that  you  sou^t  what  yon 
held  the  best  for  me :  open  your  hwrt  to  relent- 
ing and  love  toward  my  grandfather,  who  sought 
what  he  held  the  best  te  you." 

"Net  for  me,  no,**  she  sakl,  shaking  her  head 
with  more  absolute  denial,  and  folding  her  arms 
tightly.  "  I  tell  you,  he  never  thought  of  his 
daughter  except  as  an  instrument  Because  I 
had  wants  outside  his  purpose,  I  was  to  be  put 
in  a  frame  and  tortured.  If  that  is  the  right  law 
for  the  worid,  I  will  not  say  that  I  love  it  Ifmy 
acts  were  wrong— if  it  is  Ood  who  is  exacting 
from  me  that  I  shook!  deliver  up  what  I  withheld 
— ^who  is  punishing  me  because  I  deceived  my 
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father  and  did  not  warn  him  that  I  should  con- 
tradict  his  trust — ^well,  I  hare  told  erery  thing.  I 
have  done  what  I  could.  And  your  soul  consents. 
That  is  enough.  I  have,  after  all^  been  the  instru- 
ment my  father  wanted. — *I  d€«ire  a  grandson 
^ho  shail  hove  a  true  Jewish  heart  Every  Jew 
should  rear  his  family  as  if  he  hoped  that  a  De- 
liverer might  spring  from  it.*  ** 

In  uttering  these  last  sentences  the  Princess 
narrowed  her  eyes,  waved  her  head  up  and  down, 
and  spoke  slowly  with  a  new  kind  of  chest-voice, 
as  if  she  were  quotmg  unwillingly. 

'*  Were  those  my  grandfather's  words  ?"  said 
Deronda. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  and  you  will  find  them  written.  I 
wanted  to  thwart  him,''  said  the  Princess,  with  a 
sudden  outburst  of  the  passion  she  had  shown 
in  the  former  interview.  Then  she  added,  more 
slowly,  "  You  would  have  me  k)ve  what  I  have 
bAted  from  the  time  I  was  so  high"^here  she 
held  her  left  hand  a  yard  from  the  floor.  '*  That 
can  never  be.  But  what  does  it  matter  ?  His 
yoke  has  been  on  me  whether  I  loved  it  or  not. 
You  are  the  grandson  he  wanted.  You  speak 
as  men  do — as  if  you  felt  yourself  wise.'  What 
does  it  all  mean  ?" 

Her  tone  was  abrupt  and  scomfuL  Deronda, 
hi  his  pained  feeling,  and  under  the  soleom  ur- 
gency of  the  moment,  had  to  keep  a  clutching 
remembrance  of  their  relationship,  lest  his  words 
should  become  cruel  He  began  in  a  deep,  en- 
treating tone : 

"Mother,  don't  say  that  I  feel  mys^  wise. 
We  are  set  in  the  midst  of  difficulties.  I  see  no 
other  way  to  get  any  clearness  than  by  being 
truUif ul — not  by  keeping  back  facts  which  may 
— ^which  should  carry  obligation  within  them — 
which  should  make  the  only  guidance  toward 
duty.  No  wonder  if  such  facts  come  to  reveal 
themselves  in  spite  of  concealments.  The  effects 
prepared  by  generations  are  likely  to  triumph  over 
a  contrivance  which  would  bend  them  all  to  the 
satisfaction  of  sell  Your  will  was  strong,  but 
my  grandfather's  trust  which  you  accepted  and 
did  not  fulfill— -what  you  call  his  yoke — is  the 
expression  of  something  stronger,  with  deeper, 
farther-spreading  roots,  knit  into  the  foundations 
of  sacrechiess  for  all  men.  You  renounced  me — 
you  still  banish  me — as  a  son" — there  was  an  in- 
voluntary movement  of  indignation  in  Deronda's 
voice — "  but  that  stronger  Something  has  deter- 
mined that  I  shall  be  all  the  more  the  grandson 
whom  also  you  willed  to  annihilate." 

His  mother  was  watching  him  fixedly,  and  again 
her  face  gathered  admiration.  After  a  moment's 
silence  she  said,  in  a  low  persuasive  tone, 

"  Sit  down  a^dn,"  and  he  obeyed,  placing  him- 
self beside  her.  She  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoul- 
der and  went  on : 

^  You  rebuke  me.  Well — ^I  am  the  loser.  And 
yon  are  angry  because  I  banish  you.  What  could 
you  do  for  me  but  weary  your  own  patience  f 
Your  mother  is  a  shattered  woman.  My  sense 
of  life  is  litUe  more  than  a  sense  of  what  was-^ 
except  when  the  pain  is  present  Yon  reproach 
me  that  I  parted  with  you.  I  had  joy  enough 
without  you  then.  Now  you  are  come  back  to 
me,  and  I  can  not  make  you  a  joy.  Hava  you  thd 
cursing  spirit  of  the  Jew  in  you  f  Are  you  not 
able  to  forgive  me  f  Shall  you  be  glad  to  think 
that  I  am  punished  because  I  was  not  a  Jewlgh 
mother  to  you  ?" 


*^How  can  you  ask  me  that?"  said  Deronda, 
remonstrantly.  "  Have  I  not  besought  you  tK^f 
I  might  now  at  least  be  a  son  to  you  f  My  grief 
is  that  you  have  dedared  me  helpless  to  oomfoct 
you.  I  would  give  up  much  that  is  dear  for  the 
sake  of  soothing  your  anguish." 

*'  You  shall  give  up  notiiing,"  said  his  mother, 
with  the  hurry  of  agitation.  ''  You  shall  be  hap- 
py. You  shall  let  me  think  of  you  as  happj.  I 
shall  have  done  you  no  hann.*  You  have  no  rea- 
son to  curse  me.  You  shall  feel  for  me  as  they 
feel  for  the  dead  whom  they  say  prayers  for — joa 
shall  long  that  I  may  be  freed  from  all  sufiferisg 
— ^from  all  punishment  And  I  shall  see  yon  in- 
stead of  always  seeing  your  grandfather.  Is  any 
harm  come  to  him  biHCMise  the  eleven  years  went 
by  with  no  wretched  Kaddith  said  for  him  f  I 
can  not  telL  U  you  think  KaddUh  will  help  me 
— say  it,  say  it  You  will  come  between  me  and 
thedead.  When  I  am  in  your  mmd,  yon  will  look 
as  you  do  now — always  as  if  yon  were  a  tender 
son— always  as  if  I  had  been  a  tender  mother.^ 

She  seemed  resolved  that  her  agitation  should 
not  conquer  her,  but  he  felt  her  hand  trembling 
on  his  shoulder.  Deep,  deep  compasson  hemmed 
in  all  words.  With  a  face  of  beseeching  be  pot 
his  arm  round  her  and  pressed  her  head  tenderly 
under  his.  They  sat  so  for  some  moments.  Then 
she  lifted  her  head  again  and  rose  from  her  eeai 
with  a  great  sigh,  as  if  in  that  breath  she  vert 
dismissing  a  weight  of  thoughts.  Deronda,  stand- 
ing in  front  of  her,  felt  that  the  parting  was  near. 
But  one  of  her  swift  alternations  had  come  apoa 
his  mother. 

''  Is  she  beautiful  f"  she  said,  abnipUy. 

'*  Who  ?"  said  Deronda,  changing  ooior. 

"  The  woman  you  love." 

It  was  not  a  moment  for  deliberate  explaa^' 
tion.    He  was  obliged  to  say,  *'  Yea.'* 

*'  Not  ambitious  ?" 

"No,  I  think  not" 

"  Not  one  who  must  have  a  path  of  her  own  T* 

"  I  thmk  her  nature  is  not  given  to  make  great 
claims." 

"  She  is  not  like  tiiat  ?"  said  the  Princess,  tak- 
ing from  her  wallet  a  miniature  with  jewels  round 
it,  and  holding  it  before  her  son.  It  was  her  own 
in  all  the  fire  of  youth,  and  as  Deronda  locked  at 
it  with  admiring  sadness  she  said,  ^  Had  I  not  a 
rightful  claim  to  be  something  more  tlttn  a  mere 
daughter  and  mother  f  The  voice  and  the  gmtm 
matched  the  face.  Whatever  else  was  wieo^ 
acknowledge  that  I  had  a  right  to  be  an  artist* 
though  my  father's  will  was  against  it  If y  na- 
ture gave  me  a  charter." 

"  I  do  acknowledge  that,"  said  Deronda,  lodE- 
ing  from  the  miniature  to  her  fiaoe^  which  even  in 
its  worn  pallor  had  an  expression  of  living  force 
beyond  any  thing  that  the  pencil  eould  show. 

"  Will  you  take  the  portrait  V*  said  the  Prinoesa» 
moregentiy.  "  If  she  is  a  kind  woman,  teaoh  her 
to  think  of  me  kindly." 

"  I  shall  be  grateful  for  the  poitrait,"  said  De- 
ronda ;  "  but— I  ought  to  say,  I  have  no  aasimnoa 
that  she  whom  I  love  will  have  any  love  for  ma. 
I  have  kept  silence." 

"Who  and  what  Is  she?"  said  the  moflier. 
The  queation  secfn^d  a  cotnitteiad, 

"  Bhe  was  broiiRht  up  \m  a  sitip^r  for  tlic  sta^** 
said  Deronda^  with  iuwjird  re!ui?Utio&  ^Her  fa- 
ther took  bor  away  carlj  fn>ui  bar  I 
her  life  baa  been  mkap^p    1^  }§  iM|r  j 
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only  twenty.  *  Her  father  wished  to  bring  her  up 
in  disregard— even  in  dislike— of  her  Jewish  ori- 
^n,  but  she  has  dung  with  all  her  affection  to 
the  memory  of  her  mother  and  the  fellowship  of 
her  people." 

"^  Ah !  like  you.  She  Is  attached  to  the  Juda- 
ism she  knows  nothing  of,*'  said  the  Princess, 
peremptorily.  "  That  is  poetry — ^fit  to  last  through 
an  opera  night  Is  she  fond  of  her  artist's  life- 
is  her  singing  worth  any  thing  V* 

**Her  singing  is  exquisite.  But  her  Toice  is 
not  suited  to  the  stag^.  I  think  that  the  artist's 
life  has  been  made  repugnant  to  her." 

"Why,  she  is  made  for  you,  then.  Sr  Hugo 
Mdd  you  were  bitterly  against  being  a  singer,  and 
I  can  see  that  you  would  nerer  have  let  yourself 
be  merged  in  a  wife,  as  your  father  was." 

"I  repeat,"  said  Deronda,  emphatically—"! 
repeat  that  I  have  no  assurance  of  her  lore  for 
me,  of  the  possibility  that  we  can  ever  be  united. 
Odier  things — painful  issues — may  lie  before  me. 
I  have  always  felt  that  I  should  prepare  myself 
to  renounce,  not  cherish,  that  prospect  But  I 
suppose  I  might  feel  so  of  happiness  in  general 
Whether  it  may  come  or  not,  one  should  tiy  and 
prepare  one's  self  to  do  without  it" 

"  Do  you  feel  in  that  way  ?"  said  his  mother, 
laying  her  hands  on  his  shoulders,  and  perusing 
his  face,  while  she  spoke  in  a  low  meditative  tone, 

rinsing  between  her  sentences.  "  Poor  boy ! — 
wonder  how  it  would  hare  been  if  I  had  kept 
you  with  me— whether  you  would  have  turned 
your  heart  to  the  old  things — against  mine — 
and  we  should  have  quarreled— your  grandfather 
would  have  been  in  you — and  you  would  have 
hampered  my  life  with  your  young  growth  from 
the  old  root" 

"  I  think  my  affection  might  have  lasted  thioo^ 
all  our  quarreling,"  said  Deronda,  saddened  more 
and  more,  "and  tnat  would  not  have  hampered— 
surely  it  would  have  enriched  your  life." 

"  Not  then,  not  then — ^I  did  not  want  it  then 
-»I  might  have  been  glad  of  it  now/'  said  the 
mother,  with  a  bitter  melancholy, "  if  I  could  have 
been  glad  of  any  thing." 

"  But  you  love  your  other  children,  and  they 
love  you  ?"  said  Deronda,  anxiously. 

"  Oh  yes,"  she  answered,  as  to  a^questlon  about 
a  matter  of  course,  while  she  folded  her  arms 
again.  "  But,"  she  added,  in  a  deeper  tone,  "  I 
am  not  a  lovmg  woman.  That  is  the  truth.  It 
is  a  talent  to  love— I  lacked  it  Others  have 
loved  me — and  I  have  acted  their  love.  I  know 
very  well  what  love  makes  of  meai  and  women 
— it  is  subjection.  It  takes  another  for  a  larger 
sdf,  inclosing  this  one" — she  pointed  to  her  own 
.  bosom.  "  I  was  never  willingly  subject  to  any 
man.    Men  have  been  subject  to  me." 

"Perhaps  the  man  who  was  subject  was  the 
happier  of  the  two,"  said  Deronda — ^noi  with  a 
smile,  but  with  a  grave,  sad  sense  of  his  moUier'a 
privation. 

"Perhaps— but  I  toot  happy— for  a  few  years 
I  was  happy.  If  I  had  not  been  afraid  of  defeat 
and  failure,  I  might  have  gone  on.  I  miscalcu- 
lated. What  then?  It  is  all  over.  Another 
Ufel  Kentalkof*  another  life,' as  if  it  only  be- 
gan on  the  other  side  of  the  grave.  I  have  long 
entered  on  another  life."  With  the  last  words 
she  raised  her  arms  till  they  were  bare  to  the 
elbow,  her  brow  was  contracted  in  one  deep  fold, 
her  eyes  were  dosed,  her  voice  was  smothered : 
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in  her  dusky  flame-colored  garment,  she  looked 
like  a  dreamed  visitant  from  some  region  of  de- 
parted mortals. 

Deronda's  feeling  was  wrought  to  a  pitch  of 
acuteness  in  which  he  was  no  longer  quite  master 
of  himsdl  He  gave  an  audible  sob.  His  moth- 
er, opening  her  eyes,  and  letting  her  hands  again 
rest  on  his  shoulders,  said, 

"  Good-by,  my  son,  good-by.  We  shall  hear  no 
more  of  each  other.    Kiss  me." 

He  clasped  his  arms  round  her  neck,  and  they 
kissed  eadi  other. 

Deronda  did  not  know  how  he  got  out  of  the 
room.  He  felt  an  dder  man.  All  his  boyish 
yearnings  and  anxieties  about  his  mother  had 
vanished.  He  had  gone  through  a  tragic  expe> 
rienc^  which  must  forever  solemniie  his  life,  and 
deepen  the  significance  of  the  acts  by  whic^  he 
bound  himself  to  others. 


CHAPTER  UV, 

"The  UDwHUng  hrain 
Feigns  often  what  it  would  not;  and  we  trust 
Tmsgination  with  toch  fantasias 
As  the  tongue  dares  not  fashion  into  words; 
Which  have  no  words,  their  horror  makes  them  dim 
To  the  mind'fe  eye."  — JSuxllst. 

Madoiina  Pia,  whose  husband,  f eding  himself 
bijured  by  her,  took  her  to  his  castle  amidst  the 
swampy  flats  of  the  Maremma  and  got  rid  of  her 
there,  makes  a  pathetic  figure  in  SSinte's  Puiga- 
tory,  among  the  sinners  who  repented  at  the  £st 
and  dedre  to  be  remembered  compassionately  by 
their  fellow-countrymen.  We  know  little  about 
the  grounds  of  mutual  discontent  between  the 
Slennese  couple,  but  we  may  infer  with  some  con- 
fidence that  the  husband  bad  never  been  a  very 
ddightful  companion,  and  that  on  the  flats  of  the 
Maremma  his  disagreeable  manners  had  a  back- 
ground which  threw  them  out  remarkably ;  whence, 
in  his  desire  to  punish  his  wife  to  the  uttermost, 
the  nature  of  things  was  so  far  against  him  that 
hi  relieving  himself  of  her  he  could  not  avoid 
making  the  relief  mutual  And  thus,  without  any 
harduMS  to  the  poor  Tuscan  lady  who  had  her 
deliverance  long  ago,  one  may  fed  warranted  in 
thinking  of  her  with  a  less  sympathetic  interest 
than  of  the  better-known  6wendt>len,  who^  instead 
of  behiff  delivered  from  her  errors  on  earth  and 
deansea  from  thdr  effect  in  purgatory,  is  at  the 
very  height  of  her  entanglement  fai  those  fatd 
meshes  which  are  woven  within  more  dosdy  than 
without,  and  often  make  the  inward  torture  dis- 
proportionate to  what  is  discernible  as  outward 


In  taking  his  wife  with  him  on  a  yachting  ex- 
peditloii,  Grandcourt  had  no  intention  to  set  rid 
of  her ;  on  the  contrary,  he  wanted  to  fed  more 
securely  that  she  was  his  to  do  as  he  liked  with, 
and  to  make  her  fed  it  also.  Moreover,  he  was 
himsdf  very  fond  of  yachting:  its  dreamv  do- 
nothing  absolutism,  unmolested  by  social  de- 
mands, suited  his  dispodtion,  and  be  did  not  in 
the  least  regard  it  as  an  equivaloit  for  the  dreari- 
ness of  the  Maremma.  He  had  his  reasons  for 
carrying  Gwendolen  out  d  reach,  but  they  were 
not  reasons  that  can  seem  bUck  in  the  mere 
statement  He  suspected  a  growing  spirit  of 
oppodtion  in  her,  and  his  feeli^  about  the  senti- 
m^tal  hidination  she  betrayed  for  Dercmda 
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what  in  another  man  he  would  have  called  jeal- 
ousy. In  himself  it  seemed  merely  a  resolution 
to  put  an  end  to  such  foolery  as  must  have,  been 
going  on  in  £hat  pre-arranged  visit  of  Deronda's 
which  he  had  divined  and  interrupted. 

And  Grandoourt  might  have  pleaded  that  he 
was  perfectly  justified  in  taking  care  that  his 
wife  should  fulfill  the  obligations  she  had  accept- 
ed. Her  marriage  was  a  contract  where  all  the 
ostensible  advantages  were  on  her  side,  and  it 
was  only  <me  of  those  advantages  that  her  hus- 
band should  use  his  power  to  hinder  her  from  any 
injurious  self-committal  or  unsuitable  behavior. 
He  knew  quite  well  that  she  had  not  married  him 
— had  not  overcome  her  repugnance  to  certain 
£act»— out  of  love  to  him  personally ;  he  had  won 
her  by  the  rank  and  luxuries  he  had  to  give  her, 
and  these  she  had  got:  he  had  fulfilled  his  side  of 
the  contract 

And  Gwendolen,  we  know,  was  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  situation.  She  could  not  excuse 
herself  by  saying  that  there  had  been  a  tacit  part 
of  the  contract,  on  her  side,  namely,  that  she 
meant  to  rule  and  have  her  own  way.  With  all 
hes  early  indulgence  in  the  disposition  to  domi- 
nate, she  was  not  one  of  the  narrow-brained 
women  who  through  life  regard  all  their  own 
selfish  demands  as  rights,  and  every  claim  upon 
themselves  as  an  injury.  She  had  a  root  of  con- 
sdenoe  in  her,  and  the  process  of  purgatory  had 
begun  for  her  on  the  green  earth :  she  knew  that 
she  had  been  wrong. 

But  now  enter  into  the  soul  of  this  young  creat- 
ure as  she  found  herself,  with  the  blue  Mediter- 
ranean  dividing  her  from  the  world,  on  the  tiny 
plank-island  of  a  yacht,  the  domain  of  the  hus- 
band to  whom  she  felt  that  she  had  sold  herself, 
and  had  been  paid  the  strict  price— nay,  paid 
more  than  she  had  dared  to  ask  in  the  hand- 
some maintenance  of  her  mother : — the  husband 
to  whom  she  had  sold  her  truthfulness  and  sense 
of  justice,  so  that  he  held  them  throttled  into  si- 
lence, coUared  and  dragged  behind  him  to  wit- 
ness what  he  would,  wimout  remonstrance. 

What  had  she  to  complain  of  ?  The  yadit  was 
of  the  prettiest ;  the  cabin  fitted  up  to  perfection, 
smelling  of  cedar,  soft-cushioned,  hung  with  silk, 
expanded  with  mirrors ;  the  crew  such  as  suited 
an  elegant  toy,  one  of  them  having  even  ringlets, 
as  weU  as  a  bronie  complexion  and  fine  teeth ; 
and  Mr.  Lush  was  not  there,  for  he  had  taken  his 
way  back  to  En^and  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  all 
and  every  thing  on  board.  Moreover,  Gwendolen 
herself  liked  the  sea :  it  did  not  make  her  ill ;  and 
to  observe  the  rigging  of  the  vessel  and  forecast 
the  necessary  adjustments  was  a  sort  of  amuse- 
ment that  might  have  gratified  her  activity  and 
enjoyment  of  imaginary  rule;  the  weather  was 
fine,  and  they  were  coasting  southward,  where 
even  the  rain-funowed,  heat-cracked  clay  becomes 
eem-like  with  purple  shadows,  and  where  one  may 
float  between  blue  and  blue  in  an  open-eyed  dream 
that  the  worid  has  done  with  sorrow. 

But  what  can  still  that  hunger  of  the  heart 
which  sickens  the  eye  for  beauty,  and  makes  sweet- 
scented  ease  an  oppression  ?  What  sort  of  Mos- 
lem paradise  would  quiet  the  terrible  fury  of  mor- 
al repulsion  and  cowed  resistance  which,  like  an 
eating  pain  intensifying  into  torture,  concentrates 
the  mind  in  that  poisonous  misery  ?  While  Gwen- 
dolen, throned  on  her  ctishlons  at  evening,  and 
beholding  the  glory  of  sea  and  sky  softening  as 


if  with  boundless  love  around  hep,  was  hoph^ 
that  Grandcourt  in  his  march  up  and  down  was 
not  going  to  pause  near  her,  not  going  to  look  at 
her  or  speak  to  her,  some  woman  under  a  smoky 
sky,  obliged  to  consider  the  price  of  eegs  i(i  ar- 
ranging her  dinner,  was  listening  for  Se  nraae 
of  a  f ootstq>  that  would  remove  all  risk  from  her 
foretaste  of  joy ;  some  couple,  balding,  cheek  hf 
cheek,  over  a  bit  of  work  done  by  the  one  and 
delighted  in  by  the  other,  were  reckoning  the 
earnings  that  would  make  them  rich  enou^  for 
a  holiday  among  the  furze  Imd  heather. 

Had  Grandcourt  the  least  conception  of  whaX 
was  going  on  in  the  breast  of  this  wife?  He 
conceived  that  she  did  not  love  him:  but  waa 
that  necessary  ?  She  was  under  his  power,  and 
he  was  not  accustomed  to  soothe  himself,  as  soma 
cheerfully  disposed  persons  are,  with  the>  convio- 
lion  that  he  was  very  generally  and  justly  belovedL 
But  what  lay  quite  away  from  his  oonoq>tiaii  waa, 
that  she  could  have  any  special  repulsicm  for  him 
personally.  -How  could  she  f  He  himself  knew 
what  personal  repulsion  was — nobody  better :  hia 
mind  was  much  furnished  with  a  sense  of  what 
brutes  his  fellow-creatures  were,  both  masculine 
and  feminine ;  what  odious  familiarities  they  had, 
what  smirks,  what  modes  of  flourishing  their 
handkerchief,  what  costume,  what  lavender-wft- 
ter,  what  bulging  eyes,  and  what  foolish  notloiia 
of  making  themselves  agreeable  by  remarks  which 
were  not  wanted.  In  this  critiod  view  of  man- 
kind there  was  an  affinity  between  him  and 
Gwendolen  before  their  marriage,  and  we  know 
that  she  had  be^i  attractingly  wrought  upon  by 
the  refined  negations  he  presented  to  her.  Hence 
he  understood  her  repulsion  for  Lush.  Bat  how 
was  he  to  understand  or  conceive  her  present 
repulsion  for  Henleigh  Grandcourt?  Some  men 
bring  themselves  to  believe,  and  not  merely  main- 
tun,  the  non-existence  of  an  external  world ;  a 
few  others  believe  themselves  objects  of  reiMil- 
sion  to  a  woman  without  being  told  so  in  plain 
language.  But  Grandcourt  did  not  belong  to  Uiia 
eccentric  body  of  thinkers.  He  had  all  his  fife 
had  reason  to  take  a  flattering  view  of  his  own 
attractiveness,  and  to  place  himsdf  in  fine  antith- 
esis to  the  men  who,  he  saw  at  once,  must  be  re- 
volting to  a  woman  of  taste.  He  had  no  idea  of 
a  mom  repuls&n,  and  could  not  have  believed,  if 
he  had  been  told  it,  that  there  may  be  a  resent- 
ment and  disgust  which  will  gradually  make 
b^tuty  more  detestable  than  ugliness,  throof^ 
exasperation  at  that  outward  virtue  in  whidi 
hateful  things  cai\  flaunt  themselves  or  find  a 
supercilious  advantage. 

How,  then,  could  Grandoourt  divine  what  wii 
going  on  in  Gwendolen's  breast? 

For  their  behavior  to  each  other  scandalised 
no  observer — not  even  the  foreign  maid  warrant- 
ed against  seasickness ;  nor  Grandcourt*s  own  ex- 
perienced valet;  still  less  the  picturesque  crew, 
who  r^arded  them  as  a  model  couple  in  hi^ 
life,  l^eir  companionship  consisted  chiefly  in  a 
wdl-bred  silence.  Grandcourt  had  no  humorous 
observations  at  which  Gwendolen  could  refuse  to 
smile,  no  chitchat  to  make  small  occasions  of 
dispute.  He  was  perfectly  polite  in  arranging  an 
additional  garment  over  her  when  needful,  and  in 
hitnHmg  her  any  object  that  he  perceived  her  to 
need,  and  she  could  not  fall  into  the  vulgarity  of 
accepting  or  rejecting  such  politeness  rudely. 

Grandoourt  put  up  his  tetescope  and  said, 
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"  There's  a  plantation  of  sugar-canes  at  the  foot 
of  that  rock :  riiould  you  like  to  look  ?'* 

Gwendolen  said,  **  Yes,  please,"  remembering 
that  she  must  try  and  interest  herself  in  sugar- 
canes  as  soniethlng  outside  her  personal  affairs. 
Then  Grandcourt  would  walk  up  and  down  and 
smoke  for  a  long  whUe,  pausing  occasionally  to 
point  out  a  sail  on  the  horiion,  and  at  last  would 
seat  himself  and  look  at  Gwendolen  with  his  nar- 
row, immovable  gaie,  as  if  she  were  part  of  the 
complete  yacht;  while  she,  conscious  of  being 
looked  at,  was  exerting  her  ingenuity  not  to  meet 
his  eyes.  At  dinner  he  would  remark  that  the 
fruit  was  getting  ^jtide,  and  they  must  put  in  some- 
where for  more ;  or,  observ^  that  she  did  not 
drink  the  wine,  he  asked  her  if  she  would  like 
any  other  kind  better.  A  lady  was  obliged  to 
respond  lo  these  things  suitably ;  and  even  if  she 
had  not  shrunk  from  quarreling  on  other  grounds, 
quarreling  with  Grandcourt  was  impossible :  she 
mi|^t  as  well  have  made  angry  remarks  to  a  dan- 
gerous serpent  ornamentally  coiled  in  her  cabin 
without  invitation.  And  what  sort  of  dispute 
oould  a  woman  of  any  pride  and  dignity  begin 
on  a  yacht? 

Grandcourt  had  an  intense  satisfaction  in  lead- 
ing his  wife  captive  after  this  fashion :  it  gave 
their  life  on  a  smaU  scale  a  royal  representation 
and  publicity  in  which  every  thing  familiar  was 
got  rid  of,  and  every  body  must  do  what  was  ex- 
pected of  them,  whatever  might  be  their  private 
protest — the  protest  (kept  strictly  private)  adding 
to  the  piquancy  of  despotism. 

To  Gwendolen,  who,  even  in  the  freedom  of 
her^  maiden  time,  had  had  very  faint  glimpses 
of  any  heroism  or  sublimity,  ibe  medium  that 
now  thrust  itself  every  where  before  her  view 
was  this  husbahd  and  her  relation  to  him.  The 
beings  closest  to  us,  whether  in  love  or  hate,  are 
often  virtually  our  interpreters  of  the  world,  and 
some  feather-headed  goitleman  or  lady  whom  in 
passing  we  regret  to  take  as  legal  tender  for  a 
human  being  may  be  acting  as  a  melancholy  the- 
ory of  life  in  the  minds  cS  those  who  live  with 
them— like  a  piece  of  yellow  and  wavy  glass  that 
distorts  f  onn  and  makes  color  an  aMction.  Their 
trivial  sentences,  their  petty  standards,  their  low 
suspicions,  their  loveless  emntiy  may  be  making 
somebody  else's  life  no  better  than  a  promenade 
throueh  a  pantheon  of  ugly  idols.  Gwendolen 
had  that  kind  of  whidow  before  her,  affecting 
the  distant  equally  with  the  near.  Some  unhap- 
py wives  are  soothed  by  the  possibility  that  they 
may  become  mothers ;  but  Gwendolen  felt  that 
to  desire  a  child  for  herself  would  have  been  a 
consenting  to  the  coi]H>letion  of  the  injury  she 
had  been  guilty  of.  Axe  was  seduced  to  dread 
lest  she  should  become  a  mother.  It  was  not  the 
imago  of  a  new  sweetly  budding  life  that  came 
as  a  vision  of  deliverance  from  5ie  monotony  of 
distaste:  it  was  an  image  of  another  sort  In 
the  irritable,  fluctuating  stages  of  despair,  gleams 
of  hope  came  in  the  form  St  some  possible  acci- 
dent To  dwell  on  the  benignity  of  accident  was 
a  refuge  from  worse  temptation. 

The  imbitterment  of  luttred  is  often  as  unac- 
countable to  on-lookers  as  the  growth  of  devoted 
love,  and  it  not  only  seems,  but  is  really,  out  of 
direct  relation  with  any  outward  causes  to  be  al- 
leged.  Passbm  is  of  the  nature  of  seed,  and  finds 
nourishment  within,  tending  to  a  predomhiance 
which  determines  all  currents  toward  itself,  and 


makes  the  whole  life  its  tributary.  And  the  in- 
tensest  form  of  hatred  is  that  rooted  in  fear,  which 
cOTopels  to  silence  and  drives  vehemence  into  a 
constructive  vindictiveness,  an  imaginary  annihi- 
lation of  the  detested  object,  something  like  the 
hidden  rites  of  vengeance  with  which  the  perse- 
cuted have  made  a  dark  vent  for  their  rage,  and 
soothed  their  suffering  into  dumbness.  Such 
hidden  rites  went  on  in  the  secrecy  of  Gwendo- 
len's mind,  but  not  with  soothing  effect — ^rather 
with  the  eifeot  of  a  strusgling  terror.  Side  by 
side  with  the  dread  pf  her  husband  had  grown  the 
self-dread  which  urged  her  to  flee  from  the  pur- 
suing images  wrought  by  her  pent-up  impulse. 
The  vision  of  her  past  wrong-doing,  and  what  it 
had  brought  on  her,  came  with  a  pale  ghastly 
illumination  over  ev^  imagined  deed  that  was  a 
rash  effort  at  freedom,  such  as  she  had  made  in 
her  marriage.  Moreover,  she  had  learned  to  see. 
aU  her  acts  through  the  impression  they  would 
make  on  Deronda:  whatever  relief  might  come  to 
her,  she  could  not  sever  it  from  the  judgment  of 
her  that  would  be  created  in  his  mind.  Not  one 
word  of  flattery,  of  indulgence,  of  dependence  on 
her  favor,  could  be  fastened  on  by  her  in  all  thdr 
intercourse,  to  weaken  his  restraining  power  over 
her  (in  this  way  Deronda's  effort  over  himself 
was  repaid) ;  and  amidst  the  dreary  uncertainties 
of  her  spoiled  life  the  possible  remedies  that  lay 
in  his  mind,  nay,  the  remedy  that  lay  in  her  feel- 
ing for  him,  made  her  only  hope.  He  seemed  to 
her  a  terrible-browed  angel  from  whom  she  could 
not  think  of  concealing  any  deed  so  as  to  win  an 
ignorant  regard  from  him :  it  belonged  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  relation  that  she  should  be  truthful, 
for  his  power  over  her  had  begun  in  the  raising 
of  a  self -discontent  which  could  be  satisfied  only 
by  genuine  chan^a.  But  in  no  concealment  had 
she  now  any  coimdence:  her  vision  of  what  she 
had  to  dread  took  more  decidedly  than  ever  the 
form  of  some  fiercely  impulsive  deed,  committed 
as  in  a  dream  that  she  would  instantaneously 
wake  from  to  find  the  effects  real  though  the  im- 
ages had  been  false:  to  find  death  under  her 
hands,  but  instead  of  darkness,  daylight ;  instead 
of  satisfied  hatred,  the  dismay  of  guilt ;  instead  of 
freedom,  the  palsy  of  a  new  terroi^— a  white  dead 
face  from  which  she  was  forever  trying  to  flee 
and  forever  held  back.  She  remembered  Deron- 
da's  words:  they  were  continually  recurring  in 
her  thought: 

**  Turn  your  fear  into  a  safeguard.  Keep  your 
dread  fixed  on  the  idea  of  increasing  your  remorse. 

Take  your  fear  as  a  safeguard.    It  is  like 

quickness  of  hearing.  It  may  make  consequences 
passionately  present  to  you." 

And  so  it  was.  In  Gwendolen's  consddusness 
Temptation  and  Dread  met  and  stared  like  two 
pale  phantoms,  each  se^g  itself  in  the  other- 
each  obstructed  by  its  own  image;  and  all  the 
while  her  fuller  sdf  beheld  the  apparitions  and 
sobbed  for  deliverance  from  them. 

Inarticulate  prayers,  no  more  definite  than  a 
cry,  often  swept  out  from  her  into  the  vast  si- 
lence, unbroken  except  by  her  husband's  breath- 
ing, or  the  pbish  of  Uie  wave,  or  the  creaking  ei 
the  masts;  but  if  ever  she  thought  of  definite 
hdp,  it  took  the  form  of  Dcronda's  presence  and 
words,  of  the  sympathy  he  might  have  for  her,  of 
the  direction  he  might  give  her.  It  was  some- 
times after  a  white-Upped,  fierce^yed  temptation 
with  murdering  fingers  had  made  its  demon-visit 
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that  theae  be^i  toomcnt^  of  mir&rd  crjisg  and 
cUnging  for  reM^e  irould  comB  to  ber,  utid  &h.e 
would  lie  with  wide-open  eye*  in  wbich  ibe  rifting 
tears  seemed  &  blessing,  and  tfae  thought,  ^'  I  will 
not  mind  if  I  can  keep  from  gelthig  wicked," 
seemed  a&  ansvet  to  the  indefinite  prajer. 

So  the  day  a  pa^iLsed,  takmg  them  wjth  light 
breezes  beyond  ^md  about  tbe  Balearic  Isles,  and 
then  to  Sardinia,  and  then  with  gentle  change 
persuading  them  aorthward  ajs^:un  toward  Corsica. 
But  this  flouting,  gciuly  waft^  exiflteocef  with  its 
apparently  peu^^eful  iiifiueoce^^  was  becoming  as 
bad  as  a  nightmare  to  Gwendolen^ 

"How  long  are  we  to  be  yachting?"  she  ven- 
tured to  as k  one  day  after  Ihey  had  been  touching 
at  Ajaccio,  and  tbe  mere  fact  of  change  in  going 
ashore  had  given  her  a  relief  from  some  of  the 
thoughts  whi^h  teemed  now  to  ding  about  the 
very  rigging  of  the  Tes*el,  mii  with  the  air  in 
the  red  silk  cabin  below,  and  make  tbe  smell  of 
the  sea  odious. 

**What  ei&e  should  we  do?"  said  Grandcourt, 
"  Fm  not  tir^d  of  it.  I  don't  &ec  wby  we  Bhouldn^t 
stay  out  any  length  of  tbne.  Theresa  less  to  bore 
one  in  this  way.  And  where  woufd  yon  go  to  ? 
Fm  sick  of  foreign  places.  And  we  ^hall  have 
enough  of  Ryeland^.  Wonld  you  rather  be  at 
Rjelands?" 

"Oh  no,"  said  Gwendolen^  indifferently,  find- 
ing all  places  alike  undesimble  as  soon  as  she 
inukgined  hei^elf  and  her  husband  in  them.  ''  I 
only  wondered  how  long  you  would  like  this," 

"I  like  yachting  longer  than  I  like  any  thing 
else/*  said  Grandcourt;  "and  I  had  none  last 
year.  I  suppose  you  are  beginning  to  tire  of  it* 
Women  are  bo  confoundedly  whimflical.  They 
expect  erery  thing  to  give  way  to  them." 

"  Oh  dear  no  1"  said  Gwendolen^  letting  out  her 
soom  in  a  flute^like  tone.  "  I  nevier  eip«€t  you 
to  give  way." 

"Why  should  I?"  said  Grandcourt,  with  his 
inward  voice,  looking  at  her,  and  then  choosing 
an  orange — for  they  were  at  table. 

She  made  up  her  mind  to  a  length  of  yachting 
that  she  could  not  see  beyond  ;  but  the  nest  day, 
after  a  squall  wbich  had  made  ber  rather  iU  for 
the  first  time,  he  came  down  to  ber  and  said, 

"There's  btM»n  the  deviPs  own  work  in  the 
night.  Tbe  ekippor  says  we  shall  have  to  stay 
at  Genoa  for  a  week  while  thlnp  are  set  right" 

"Do  you  mind  that?"  said  Gwendolen,  who  lay 
looking  very  white  amidst  her  white  drapery. 

"I  should  think  so.  Who  wants  to  be  broil- 
ing at  Genoa?" 

"It  will  be  a  change,"  ^id  Gwendolen,  made 
a  little  incautious  by  her  knguor, 

"/dbnH  want  any  change.  Besides,  the  place 
is  intolerable;  and  one  can't  move  along  tbe 
roads.  I  shall  go  out  in  a  boat,  as  I  u^ed  to  do, 
and  manage  it  myself.  One  can  get  rid  of  a  few 
hours  every  day  in  that  way,  instead  of  stiving  in 
a  damnable  hotel. ^^ 

Here  was  a  prospect  which  held  hope  in  it. 
Gwendolen  thought  of  bouri  when  she  would  be 
alone,  since  Grandcourt  would  not  want  to  take 
heif  hi  the  said  boat^  and  in  ber  exudation  at  this 
unlooked-for  relief  she  had  wild,  contradictory 
fancies  of  what  she  might  do  with  her  freedom 
— that  "ruuDing  away/'  which  she  had  already 
innumerable  times  seen  to  be  a  worso  evil  than 
any  actual  endurance,  now  finding  new  arguments 
as  an  escape  from  her  worst  selt    Alio,  visionary 


relief  on  a  par  with  the  fsney  of  a  pmoner  ikaX 
the  night  wind  may  blow  down  the  wmE  of  Iija 
prison  and  eave  bim  from  de^  petals  drnco^  ^^ 
81  ousted  itself  as  a  better  alternative  IwvftI  tti 
wish  for. 

The  fresh  current  of  cxpectadon  reviTwi  her 
energies,  and  enabled  her  to  t&ke  all  things  wjih 
an  air  of  cbeeffulness  and  alacrity  th^t  maiW  a 
cbange  marked  enough  to  be  noticed  by  her  hn^^ 
band.  She  watched  through  the  evening  llghid 
to  the  sinking  of  the  moon  with  leas  of  awfd 
lonelme^  than  was  habitual  to  her — umj^  witb  t 
vague  impression  that  in  this  mighty  frame  of 
things  there  might  be  some  preparation  of  rodcoe 
for  her.  Why  not  ?— ^ince  the  weather  ha*3  jy^ 
be«i  on  her  side,  Tbss  possibility  of  hoping:, 
after  her  long  l!uctnation  amidst  fears^  wa«  lUcie 
a  first  return  of  hunger  to  the  long-Ian  guiahin^ 
patient, 

8bc  w&s  wsked  the  next  morning  by  the  c&s^ 
ing  of  the  anchor  in  the  port  of  Genoa— ^  waked 
from  a  strangely  mixed  dream  in  wbiel)  she  felt 
herself  escaping  over  the  Mont  Cenis,  and  woo. 
dering  to  find  it  warmer  even  in  the  moonlight  on 
tbe  snow,  till  suddenly  she  met  Deronda,  w^  latd 
her  to  go  back. 

In  an  hour  or  SO  from  that  dream  she  actoaHy 
met  Deronda.  But  it  was  on  tbe  palatial  si^i- 
cose  of  the  Italm^  wher?  she  was  feeUnig  warm  m 
ber  tight  woolei^  dress  and  straw  hat ;  and  h^ 
husband  was  by  her  side. 

There  was  a  start  of  surprise  in  Derond&  before 
he  could  raise  his  hat  and  pass  on.  The  moment 
did  not  seem  to  favor  any  doser  greeting,  &nd  the 
circumstancses  under  wbich  they  had  last  parted 
made  him  doubtful  whether  Grandcourt  would  be 
eivilly  inclined  to  him. 

The  doubt  might  certainly  have  been  diangtd 
into  a  disagreeable  certainty  -  for  Grandcourt,  oa 
this  unaccountable  appearance  of  Deronda  at  Gen- 
oa of  all  places,  immediately  tried  to  concseive  bow 
there  could  bave  been  an  arrangement  between 
him  and  Gwendolen,  It  is  true  that  before  they 
were  well  in  their  rooms  be  bad  seen  how  difficuft 
it  was  \&  shape  such  an  arrangement  with  any 
probability,  being  too  coql-heAded  to  find  it  at 
once  easily  credible  that  Gwendolen  had  not  only 
while  in  London  hastened  to  inform  Deronda  of 
the  yachting  project,  but  bad  posted  a  letter  to 
him  from  Marseilles  or  Barcelona,  advising  him  to 
travel  to  Gene*  in  time  for  the  chance  of  meeting 
her  there,  or  of  receiving  a  letter  from  her  telling 
of  some  other  destination — all  which  must  bare 
implied  a  miraculous  foreknowledge  in  h^r,  and 
in  Deronda  a  bird- like  facility  in  fijing  about 
and  perching  idly.  Still,  he  was  there,  and  thon^ 
Grandcourt  would  not  make  a  f  (i^l  of  himsell  by 
fabrications  that  others  might  luII  prtpostlerous, 
he  was  not,  for  all  that,  disposed  to  ndmn  fully 
that  Deronda' s  presence  was,  so  far  a^  Gwendokn 
was  conocmed,  a  mere  accident.  It  was  a  £a- 
guBting  fact ;  that  was  enough  ;  iknd  no  doubt  §hm 
was  well  pleased.  A  man  out  of  temper  does  not 
wait  for  proofs  before  feeling  towsixi  all  thhigs 
animate  and  inanimate  as  if  they  were  in  a  ewi- 
spiracy  against  him,  but  at  ouee  thrashes  his  hotae 
or  kicks  bis  dog  in  consequence,  Grandcourt  frft 
toward  Gwendolen  and  Deronda  as  if  he  knew 
them  to  be  in  a  conspiracy  against  bim,  and  betv 
was  an  event  in  league  widi  them.  What  hetoflli 
for  dt.>arly  certain^-and  bo  far  he  divined  lll^ 
truth— was  thftt  Oweodolen^^liVt  MV 
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on  an  interview  with  Deronda  whenever  her  has* 
band^s  back  was  turned. 

*  As  he  sat  taking  his  coffee  at  a  convenient 
angle  for  observing  her,  he  discerned  somethhig 
wludi  he  felt  sure  was  the  effect  of  a  secret  de- 
light—some fresh  ease  in  moving  and  speaking, 
some  peculiar  meanuig  in  her  eyes,  whatever  she 
looked  on.  Certainly  her  troubles  had  not  marred 
her  beauty.  Mrs.  Orandcourt  was  handsomer 
than  Gwendolen  Harleth :  her  grace  and  expres- 
sion were  informed  by  a  greater  variety  of  inward 
experience,  giving  new  play  to  the  facial  muscles, 
new  attitudes  in  movement  and  repose ;  her  whole 
person  and  air  had  the  nameless  something  which 
often  makes  a  woman  more  interesting  after  mar- 
riage than  before,  less  confident  that  all  things 
are  according  to  her  opinion,  and  yet  with  less 
of  deer-like  shyness — more  fully  a  human  being. 

This  morning  the  benefits  of  the  voyage  seem« 
ed  ^  be  suddenly  revealing  tliemselves  in  a  new 
elasticity  of  mien.  As  she  rose  from  the  table 
and  put  a  heavily  jeweled  hand  on  each  side  of 
'her  neck,  according  to  her  wont,  she  had  no  art 
to  conceal  that  sort  of  joyous  expectation  which 
makes  the  present  more  bearable  than  usual,  just 
as  when  a  man  means  to  go  out  he  finds  it  easier 
to  be  amiable  to  the  family  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  beforehand.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a  ter- 
rier whose  pleasure  was  concerned  would  perceive 
those  amiable  signs  and  know  their  meaning — 
know  why  his  master  stood  in  a  peculiar  way, 
talked  with  alacrity,  and  even  had  a  peculiar 
gleam  in  his  eye,  so  that  on  the  least  movement 
toward  the  door  the  terrier  would  scuttle  to  be 
in  time.  And,  in  dog  fashion,  Grandcourt  dis- 
cerned the  signs  of  Gwendolen's  expectation,  in- 
terpreting them  with  the  narrow  correctness  which 
leaves  a  worid  of  unknown  feeling  behind. 

**  A — ^just  ring,  please,  and  tell  Gibbs  to  order 
some  dinner  for  us  at  three,"  said  Grandcourt,  as 
he  too  rose,  took  out  a  dear,  and  then  stretched 
his  hand  toward  the  hat  that  lay  near.  *'  Fm  go- 
ing to  send  Angus  to  find  me  a  little  sailing  boat 
for  U9  to  go  out  in-;  oneihat'!  can  manage,  with 
you  at  the  tiller.  It's  uncommonly  pleasant  these 
fine  evenings — ^the  least  boring  of  any  thing  we 
can  do.*' 

Gwendolen  turned  cold :  there  was  not  only  the 
cruel  disappointment — there  was  the  immediate 
conviction  that  her  husband  had  determined  to 
take  her  because  he  would  not  leave  her  out  of 
his  eight ;  and  probably  this  dual  solitude  in  a 
boat  was  the  more  attractive  to  him  because  it 
would  be  wearisome  to  her.  They  were  not  on 
the  plank-island ;  she  felt  it  the  more  posidble  to 
begin  a  contest.  But  the  gleaming  content  had 
died  out  of  her.  There  was  a  cha^  in  her  like 
that  of  a  glader  after  sunset 

'*  I  would  rather  not  go  in  the  boat,"  she  said. 
*'  Take  some  one  else  with  you." 

**  Very  well ;  if  you  don't  go,  I  shall  not  go," 
said  Grandcourt  **We  shfdl  stay  suffocating 
here,  that's  all." 

'*I  can't  bear  going  in  a  boat,"  said  Gwen- 
dolen, angrily. 

^  That  is  a  sudden  change,"  said  Grandcourt, 
with  a  slight  sneer.  **  But  since  you  dedine,  we 
shall  stay  in-doors." 

He  laid  down  his  hat  again,  lit  his  cigar,  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  room,  pausing  now  and 
dien  to  look  out  of  tbu  wuulunrf,  UwuiiLlokiAd 
er  told  her  to  perei^.    She  knew  very  well 


now  that  Grandcourt  would  not  go  without  her; 
but  if  he  must  tyrannise  over  her,  he  should  not 
do  it  precisely  in  the  way  he  would  choose.  She 
would  oblige  him  to  stay  in  the  hotel.  Without 
speaking  again,  she  passed  into  the  adjoining  bed- 
room, and  threw  herself  into  a  chair  with  her  an- 
ger, seeing  no  purpose  or  issue— only  feeling  that 
the  wave  of  evil  had  rushed  back  upK>n  her,  and 
dragged  her  away  from  her  momentary  breathing- 
place. 

Presently  Grandcourt  came  in  with  his  hat  on, 
but  threw  it  off  and  sat  down  sideways  on  a  chair 
neariy  in  front  of  her,  saying,  in  his  superficial 
drawl, 

"Have  you  come  round  yet?  or  do  you  find  it 
agreeable  to  be  out  of  temper  ?  You  make  things 
uncommonly  pleasant  for  me." 

^  Why  do  you  want  to  make  them  unpleasant 
for  meT'  said  Gwendolen,  getting  helpless  again, 
and  feeling  the  hot  tears  rise. 

"  Now  ^nll  you  be  good  enough  to  say  what  it 
is  you  have  to  compliun  of  ?"  said  Grandcourt, 
looking  into  her  eyes,  and  using  his  most  inward 
voice.    '*  Is  it  that  I  stay  in-doors  when  you  stay  f " 

She  could  give  no  answer.  The  sort  of  truth 
that  made  any  excuse  for  her  anger  could  not  be 
uttered.  In  the  confiict  of  despair  and  humilia- 
tion she  began  to  sob,  and  the  tears  rolled  down 
her  cheeksH-a  form  of  agitation  which  she  had 
never  shown  before  in  her  husband's  presence. 

**  I  hope  this  is  useful,"  said  Grandcourt,  after 
a  moment  or  two.  **  All  I  can  say  is,  it's  most 
confoundedly  unpleasant  What  the  devil  women 
can  see  m  this  kind  of  thing,  I  don't  know.  You  • 
see  something  to  be  got  by  it^  of  course.  All  I 
can  see  is  that  we  shall  be  shut  up  here  when  we 
might  have  been  having  a  pleasant  sail" 

*'Let  us  go,  then,"  said  Gwendolen,  impetuous- 
ly. **  Perhaps  we  shall  be  drowned."  She  began 
to  sob  again. 

This  extraordinary  behavior,  which  had  evi- 
dently some  relation  to  Deronda,  gave  more  defi- 
niteness  to  Grandcourt's  conclusions.  He  drew 
his  chau:  quite  close  in  front  of  her,  and  said,  in 
a  low  tone,  '*  Just  be  quiet  and  list^,  will  you  ?" 

There  seemed  to  be  a  magical  effect  in  this 
dose  ridnity.  Gwendolen  slmink  and  ceased  to 
sob.  She  kept  her  eyelids  down,  and  clasped  her 
hands  ti^^tiy. 

**Let  us  understand  each  other,"  said  Grand- 
court,  in  the  same  tone.  **  I  know  very  well  what 
this  nonsense  means.  But  if  you  suppose  I  am 
going  to  let  you  make  a  fool  of  me,  just  dismiss 
that  notion  ^m  your  mind.  What  are  you  look- 
ing forward  to,  if  you  can't  behave  properly  as 
my  wife  f  There  is  disgrace  for  you,  if  you  like 
to  have  it,  but  I  don't  know  any  thine  else ;  and 
as  to  Deronda,  it's  quite  dear  that  he  hangs  back 
from  you." 

**It  is  all  false  t"  said  Gwendolen,  bitterly. 
"  You  don't  in  the  least  imagine  what  is  in  my 
mind.  I  have  seen  enoueh  of  the  disgrace  that 
comes  in  that  way.  And  you  had  better  leave 
me  at  liberty  to  speak  with  any  one  I  like.  It 
would  be  better  for  you." 

"You  will  allow  me  to  judge  of  that,"  said 
G^randcourt,  rising  and  moring  to  a  little  distance 
toward  the  window,  but  standing  there  playing 
with  his  whiskers  as  if  he  were  awaiting  some- 
thing. 

Gfrendolen-a  word»  bad  m  dear  and  tremen- 
dous 14  mL-aaing  for  herself,  that  she  thought  (hey 
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mnst  have  expressed  it  to  Grandoourt,  and  had  no 
sooner  uttered  them  than  she  dreaded  their  ef- 
fect Bat  his  soul  was  garrisoned  agamst  pre- 
sentiments and  fears:  he  had  the  courage  and 
confidence  that  belong  to  domination,  and  he  was 
at  that  moment  feeling  perfectly  satisfied  that  he 
held  his  wife  with  bit  and  bridle.  By  the  time 
they  had  been  married  a  year  she  would  cease  to 
be  restive.  He  continued  standing  with  his  air  of 
indifference,  till  she  felt  her  habitual  stifling  con- 
sciousness of  having  an  immovable  obstruction  in 
her  life,  like  the  nightmare  of  beholding  a  single 
form  that  serves  to  arrest  all  passage,  though  uie 
wide  country  lies  open. 

"  What  decision  have  you  come  to  ?"  he  said, 
presently,  looking  at  her.  **  What  orders  shall  I 
give?" 

"Oh,  let  us  go,"  said  Gwendolen.  The  walls 
bad  b€^n  to  be  an  imprisonment,  and  while 
there  was  breath  in  this  man  he  would  have  the 
mastery  over  her.  His  words  had  the  power  of 
thumb^rews  and  the  cold  touch  of  the  rack.  To 
resist  was  to  act  like  a  stupid  animal  unable  to 
measure  results. 

So  the  boat  was  ordered.  She  even  went  down 
to  the  quay  again  with  him  to  see  it  before  mid- 
day. Grandcourt  had  recovered  perfect  quietude 
of  temper,  and  had  a  scornful  satisfaction  in  the 
attention  given  by  the  nautical  groups  to  the 
milordy  owner  of  the  handsome  yacht  which  had 
just  put  in  for  repairs,  and  who,  being  an  English- 
man, was  naturally  so  at  home  on  the  sea  that  he 
could  nianage  a  sail  with  the  same  ease  that  he 
*  could  manage  a  horse.  The  sort  of  exultation  he 
had  discerned  in  Gwendolen  this  morning  she  now 
thought  that  she  discerned  in  him;  and  it  was 
true  that  he  had  set  his  mind  on  this  boating,  and 
carried  out  his  purpose  as  something  that  people 
might  not  expect  him  to  do,  with  the  gratified 
impulse  of  a  strong  will  which  had  nothing  better 
to  exert  itself  upon.  He  had  remarkable  physical 
courage,  and  was  proud  of  it— or  rather  he  had  a 
great  contempt  for  the  coarser,  bulkier  men  who 
generally  had  less.  Moreover,  he  was  ruling  that 
(rwendolen  should  go  with  him. 

And  when  they  came  down  again  at  five  o^dock, 
equipped  for  their  boating,  the  scene  was  as  good 
as  a  theatrical  representation  for  all  beholders. 
This  handsome,  fair-skinned  English  couple  mani- 
festing the  usual  eccentricity  of  their  nation,  both 
of  them  proud,  pale,  and  calm,  without  a  smile 
on  their  faces,  moving  like  creatures  who  were 
fulfilling  a  supernatural  destiny — ^it  was  a  thing 
to  go  out  and  see,  a  thing  to  paint  The  hu^ 
band^s  chest,  back,  and  arms  showed  very  well  in 
his  close-fitting  dress,  and  the  wife  was  declared 
to  be  like  a  statue. 

Some  suggestions  were  proffered  concerning  h 
possible  change  in  the  breeze  and  the  necessary 
care  in  putting  about,  but  Grandcourt's  manner 
made  the  speakers  understand  that  they  were  too 
officious,  and  that  he  knew  better  than  they. 

Gwendolen,  keeping  her  impassible  air,  as  they 
moved  away  from  the  strand,  felt  her  imagina- 
tion obstinately  at  work.  She  was  not  afraid  of 
any  outward  dangers — she  was  afraid  of  her  own 
wishes,  which  were  taking  shapes  possible  and 
impossible,  like  a  cloud  of  demon-faces.  She 
was  afraid  of  her  own  hatred,  which  under  the 
cold  iron  touch  that  had  compelled  her  to-dny 
had  gathered  a  fierce  intensity.  As  she  sat  guid- 
ing the  tiller  under  her  husband*s  eyes,  doing  ju£t 


what  he  told  her,  the  stnle  within  b&r 
like  her  own  effort  to  escape  from  b€f8ellL  SLc 
clung  to  the  thought  of  Beronda :  she  pertn&cfed 
herself  that  he  would  not  go  away  while  Bh«  vaa 
there-— he  knew  that  she  n^de^i  h'^^^jp.  The  s^n^ 
that  he  was  there  would  save  b- r  from  acting  oui 
the  evil  within.  And  yet  qukk,  quick,  came  im- 
ages, plans  of  evil  that  would  come  ag«m  &ad 
seize  her  in  the'  night,  like  furies  preparini^  thm 
deed  that  they  would  etraiffhtway  avenge. 

They  were  taken  out  of  the  port  and  carried 
eastward  by  a  gentle  breeze.  Some  doads  tent- 
pered  the  sunlight,  and  the  hour  was  always  deep- 
ening toward  the  supreme  beauty  of  evening. 
Sails  Urger  and  smaller  chuiged  their  aspect  Kke 
sensitive  things,  and  made  a  cheerful  oompanioQ- 
8hip„  alternately  near  and  far.  The  grand  chy 
shone  n\ore  vaguely,  the  mountains  looked  ocit 
above  it,  and  there  was  stillness  as  in  an  island 
sanctuary.  Yet  suddenly  Gwendolen  let  her  bands 
fall,  and  said,  in  a  scarcely  audible  tone,  "  God 
help  me  I" 

*' What  is  the  matter?"  said  Grandcoozt,  not- 
distinguishing  the  words. 

**  Oh,  notlmig,"  said  Gwendolen,  rousing  her- 
self from  her  momoitary  foigetfulness  and  re- 
summg  the  ropes. 

''Don't  you  find  this  pleasant t"  said  Gimnd- 
court 

"Very." 

'*  Ton  admit  now  we  cooldnH  have  done  anj 
thmg  better?" 

**No— I  see  nothing  better.  I  think  we  shall 
go  on  always,  like  the  Flying  Dntchman,**  said 
Gwendolen,  wildly. 

Grandcourt  gave  her  one  of  his  narrow,  exam- 
ining glances,  and  then  said,  '*  If  you  like,  we  can 
go  to  Spezia  in  the  morning;  and  let  ttiem  take 
us  up  there." 

'*No;  I  shall  Mke  nothing  better  than  this." 

'*  Very  well ;  we'll  do  the  same  to-morrow.  Bat 
we  must  be  tommg  m  soon.    I  shall  pat  about'' 


GHAFTER  LV. 


"Ritoma  a  toa  scienza 
Che  vuol,  ananto  la  cosa  d  plft  peffetta 
Pi&  senta  U  bene^  e  coal  la  dogflanWi'' 

•DAvn. 

When  Deronda  met  Gwendolen  and  Grand- 
court  on  the  sturoase,  his  mind  was  serioualT 

preoccupied.    He  had  just  been  summoned  to 
tlit^  eeeotiil  iiiteniew  mih  his  m  other. 

Ij}  two  hours  after  hk  partmg  from  her  he 
kniw  thiit  the  Pnnce^s  Halm^Ebeinteui  had  left 
tt>e  hoti'l,  tLhd  so  far  as  the  purpose  of  hid  }smf' 
n^.'y  to  QenoJi  wns  concerned  he  migbt  himcelf 
bavD  &et  off  on  km  way  to  Maini^  to  delmr  tbi 
letter  fro^  Joacph  Kj^lonyinc^,  and  get  [jiwii 
gion  of  the  family  cheat  But  mUed  meoial  im- 
dition^if  which  did  aot  resolve  ihams^fM  tOKft 
cktiikito  reiigonB,  hindered  liim  fitKD  departure 
Long  af  tor  the  faro  well  he  was  kept  paaaive  by  a 
wtfight  of  retro»pc<?tife  fteliixg.  He  lived  apda. 
with  the  n&w  keenneis  of  emod^  tnefDCuy, 
through  t^e  eiciting  dceJi«fl  which  seemed  fast 
only  in  the  s-ense  of  pi^paration  fot  ihtfir  actual 
prvscnee  in  hi^  s<iui  Qf  allowed  hhiiiit*lf  fit  hit 
suritude  to  Bobj  with  perhape  more  than  a  wnoi- 
an'e  ^uiene^i  of  oom^aitaian^  o^r  that  WDiiiaft*« 
life  goBeartohis,«tidyHicyf«iA(i«i,  Bjtbabilil 
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the  world  changed  for  him  by  the  oertitade  of  ties 
that  altered  the  poise  of  hopes  and  fears,  and  gare 
him  a  new  sense  of  fellowship,  as  if  under  cover 
of  the  night  he  had  joined  the  wrong  band  of 
wanderers,  and  found  with  the  rise  en  morning 
that  the  tents  of  his  kindred  were  grouped  far 
off.  He  had  a  quiTering  imaginatiye  sense  of  dose 
relation  to  the  grand&ther  who  had  been  ani- 
mated by  strong  impulses  and  belored  thoughts, 
which  were  now  perhaps  being  roused  from  their 
dumber  wi^in  himself.  And  through  all  this 
passionate  meditation  Mordecai  and  Mirah  were 
always  present,  as  bdngs  who  claq>ed  hands  with 
him  in  sympathetic  sUence. 

Of  such  quick,  responsive  fibre  was  Deronda 
made,  under  that  mantle  of  self -controlled  reserve 
into  which  early  experience  had  thrown  so  much 
of  his  young  strength. 

When  the  persistent  ringinff  of  a  beH  as  a  Big< 
nal  reminded  him  of  the  hour,  he  thought  of  look- 
ing into  BradihaWf  and  making  the  brief  neoee- 
aary  preparations  for  starting  by  the  next  train 
— thought  of  it,  but  made  no  movement  in  conse- 
q[Qence.  Wishes  went  to  Mainz  and  what  he  was 
to  get  possession  of  there— to  London  and  the 
beings  Uiere  who  made  the  strongest  attadmients 
cff  his  hfe ;  but  there  were  other  wishes  that  clung 
in  Uiese  moments  to  Genoa,  and  they  kept  him 
where  he  was,  by  that  force  which  urges  us  to 
linger  over  an  interview  that  carries  a  presenti- 
ment of  final  farewell  or  of  overshadowing  sor- 
row. Deronda  did  not  formally  say, "  I  wiU  stay 
over  to-night,  because  it  is  Friday,  and  I  should 
like  to  go  to  Uie  evening  service  at  the  synagogue 
where  they  must  all  have  gone ;  and  besides,  I 
may  see  the  Orandcourts  a^;ain.**  But  simply,  in- 
stead of  packing  and  ringm^  for  his  bill,  be  sat 
ddng  nothing  at  all,  while  his  mind  went  to  the 
synagogue  and  saw  faces  there  probably  little  dif- 
ferent nt>m  those  of  his  grandfather's  thne,  and 
heard  the  Spanish-Hebrew  liturgy  which  had  last- 
ed through  the  seasons  of  wandering  generaticms 
like  a  pUnt  with  wandering  seed,  tiiat  gives  the 
farK>ff  lands  a  kinship  to  the  exile's  home— while, 
also,  his  mind  went  toward  Gwendolen,  with  anx- 
ious remembrance  of  what  had  been,  and  with  a 
half-admitted  impression  that  it  would  be  hard- 
ness in  him  willingly  to  fp  away  at  once  without 
making  some  effort,  in  spite  of  Grandconrt's  prob- 
able duilike,  to  manifest  the  continuance  of  his 
sympathy  with  her  since  their  abrupt  parting. 

In  this  state  of  mind  he  deferred  departure,  ate 
his  dinner  without  sense  of  flavor,  rose  from  it 
quickly  to  find  the  synagogue,  and  in  passing  the 
porter  asked  if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grandoourt  were  still 
in  the  hotd,  and  what  was  the  number  of  their 
apartment  The  porter  gave  him  the  number, 
hut  added  that  they  were  gone  out  boating.  That 
information  had  somehow  power  oiougfa  over  De- 
ronda to  divide  his  thoughts  with  the  monories 
wakened  among  the  sparse  taUthi  and  keen  dark 
faces  <^  worshipers  whose  way  of  taking  awful 
prayers  and  invocations  with  the  easy  familiarity 
whfeh  might  be  called  Hebrew  dyed  Italian,  made 
him  reflect  that  his  grandfather,  according  to  the 
Princess's  hints  of  his  character,  must  have  been 
almost  as  exceptional  a  Jew  as  Mordecai.  But 
were  not  men  of  ardent  zeal  and  far-reaching  hope 
every  where  exceptional  ? — the  men  who  had  the 
visions  which,  as  Mordecai  said,  were  the  creators 
and  feeders  of  the  world — moulding  and  feeding 
the  more  passive  life  whldi  without  them  would 


dwindle  and  shrivel  into  the  narrow  tenacity  of 
insects,  unshaken  by  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches 
of  their  antennss.  Somethinff  of  a  mournful  im- 
patience, perhaps,  added  itself  to  the  solicitude 
about  Gwendolen  (a  solicitude  that  had  room  to 
grow  in  his  present  release  from  immediate  cares) 
as  an  incitement  to  hastai  froin  the  synagogue 
and  choose  to  take  his  evening  walk  toward  the 
quay,  always  a  favorite  haunt  with  him,  and  just 
now  attrac^e  with  the  possibility  that  he  mi^t 
be  in  time  to  see  the  Grandoourts  come  in  from 
their  boating.  In  this  case,  be  resolved  that  he 
would  advance  to  greet  them  deliberately,  and 
ignore  any  grounds  that  the  husband  mi^t  have 
for  wishing  him  elsewhere. 

The  sun  had  set  behind  a  bank  of  cloud,  and 
only  a  faint  yellow  light  was  giving  its  farewell 
kisses  to  the  waves,  which  were  agitated  by  an 
active  breeze.  Deronda,  sauntering  slowly  whhin 
sight  of  what  took  place  on  the  strand,  observed 
the  groups  thero  concentrating  their  attention  on 
a  sailing  boat  which  was  advandng  swiftly  land- 
ward, being  rowed  by  two  men.  Amidst  the 
clamorous  tolk  in  various  languages,  Deronda  hdd 
it  the  surer  means  of  getting  ii^ormation  not  to 
ask  questions,  but  to  elbow  ms  way  to  the  fore- 
ground and  be  an  unobstructed  witness  of  what 
was  occurring.  Tdescopes  wero  being  used,  and 
loud  statements  made  that  the  boat  held  s(Hne- 
body  who  had  been  drowned.  One  siud  it  was 
the  milord  who  had  gone  out  in  a  sailing  boat; 
another  maintained  that  the  prostrate  figuro  he 
discerned  was  miladi  ;  a  Frendiman  who  had  no 
glass  would  rather  say  that  it  was  milord  who 
bad  probably  taken  his  wife  out  to  drown  her, 
according  to  the  national  practice— a  romark 
which  an  English  skipper  immediately  comment- 
ed on  in  our  native  idiom  (as  nonsense  which — 
had  undergone  a  mining  operation),  and  further 
dismissed  by  the  decision  that  the  reclining  figure 
was  a  woman.  For  Deronda,  terribly  exdted  by 
fluctuating  fears,  the  strokes  of  the  oars  as  he 
watched  uiem  were  divided  by  swift  visions  of 
events,  possible  and  impossible,  which  might  have 
brought  about  this  issue,  or  this  broken-o£f  frag- 
ment of  an  issue,  with  a  worse  half  undisclosed — 
if  this  woman  apparently  snatched  from  the  wa- 
ters wero  really  Mrs.  Gnmdcourt 

But  soon  there  was  no  longer  any  doubt :  the 
boat  was  being  pulled  to  land,  and  he  saw  Gwen- 
dolen half  raising  herself  on  her  hands,  by  her 
own  effort,  under  her  heavy  covering  of  tarpaulin 
and  pea-jackets— pale  as  one  of  the  sheeted  dead, 
shivering,  with  wet  hair  streaming,  a  wild  amaied 
oonsdousnees  in  her  eyes,  as  if  she  had  waked  up 
in  a  world  where  some  judgment  was  impending 
and  the  beings  she  saw  around  were  coming  to 
seise  her.  Tne  first  rower  who  jumped  to  land 
was  also  wet  through,  and  ran  off;  the  sailors, 
dose  about  the  boat,  hindered  Deronda  from  ad- 
vancing, and  he  could  only  look  on  while  Gwen- 
dolen gave  scared  glances,  and  seemed  to  shrink 
with  terror  as  she  was  carefully,  tenderly  hdped 
out,  and  led  on  by  the  strong  arms  of  those  roiu^ 
bronzed  men,  her  wet  dothes  ding^  about  her 
limbs,  and  adding  to  the  impediment  <S  her  weak- 
ness. Suddenly  her  wandering  eyes  fell  on  De- 
ronda, standing  before  her,  and  Immediatdy,  as 
if  she  had  beoi  expecting  him  and  looking  for 
him,  she  tried  to  stretch  out  her  hands,  whidi 
were  hdd  back  by  her  supporters,  saying,  in  a 
muffled  voice,  ^  j 
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'^  It  is  oome,  it  is  oome  I    He  is  dea4 1" 

*'  Hush,  hush !"  said  Deronda,  in  a  tone  of  au- 
thority ;  **  quiet  yourself."  Then,  to  the  men  who 
were  assisting  her,  **  I  am  a  connection  of  this 
lady's  hushand.  If  you  will  get  her  on  to  the 
.RaHa  as  quickly  as  possible,  I  will  undertake 
every  thing  else.'* 

He  staid  behind  to  hear  from  the  remaining 
boatman  that  her  husband  had  gone  down  irre* 
coTcrably,  and  that  his  boat  was  left  floating 
empty.  He  and  his  comrade  had  heard  a  cry, 
had  oome  up  in  time  to  seethe  lady  jump  in  after 
her  husband,  and  had  got  her  out  fkst  enough  to 
save  her  from  much  damaga 

After  this,  Deronda  hastened  to  the  hotel,  to 
assure  himself  that  the  best  medical  help  would 
be  provided ;  and  being  satisfied  on  this  point,  he 
telegraphed  the  ev^it  to  Sir  Hugo,  begging  him 
to  oome  forthwith,  and  also  to  Mr.  Gascoigne, 
whose  address  at  the  Rectory  made  his  nearest 
known  way  of  getting  the  information  to  Gwen- 
dolen's mother.  Certain  words  of  Gwendolen's  in 
the  past  had  come  back  to  him  with  the  effective- 
ness of  an  inspiration:  in  moments  of  agitated 
confession  she  had  spoken  of  her  mother's  pres- 
ence as  a  possible  help,  if  she  could  have  had  it 


CHAPTER  LVL 

<*  The  pang,  the  cnnie  with  which  thej  died, 
Haa  never  passed  away : 
I  could  not  draw  my  eyea  from  tbeiis, 
Nor  lift  them  up  to  praj.** 

—COLSBZDOI. 

Deronda  did  not  take  off  his  clothes  that  night. 
Gwendolen,  after  insisting  on  seeing  him  again 
before  she  would  consent  to  be  undressed,  had 
been  perfectly  quiet,  and  had  only  asked  him, 
with  a  whispering,  repressed  eagerness,  to  prom- 
ise that  be  would  oome  to  her  when  she  sent  for 
him  in  the  morning.  8tiU,  the  possibility  that  a 
change  might  oome  over  her,  the  danger  of  a  su- 
pervaxing  feverish  condition,  and  the  suspidcm 
that  som^ing  in  the  late  catastrophe  was  having 
an  effect  which  might  betray  itself  in  excited 
words,  acted  as  a  foreboding  within  him.  He 
mentioned  to  her  attendant  that  he  should  keep 
himself  ready  to  be  called  if  there  were  any  akrm- 
ing  change  of  symptoms,  making  it  understood  by 
all  concerned  that  he  was  in  communication  with 
her  friends  in  England,  and  felt  bound  meanwhile 
to  take  all  care  on  her  behalf — a  position  which 
it  was  the  easier  for  him  to  assume,  because  he 
was  well  known  to  Grandcourt's  valet,  the  only 
old  servant  who  had  come  on  the  late  voyage. 

But  when  fatigue  from  the  strangely  various 
emotion  of  the  day  at  last  sent  Deronda  to  sleep, 
he  remained  undisturbed  except  by  the  morning 
dreams  which  came  as  a  tangled  web  of  yester- 
day's events,  and  finally  waked  him  with  an  image 
drawn  by  his  pressing  anxiety.     . 

Still,  it  was  morning,  and  there  had  been  no 
summons— an  augury  which  cheered  him  while 
he  made  his  toilet,  and  reflected  that  it  was  too 
early  to  send  inquiries.  Later,  he  learned  that 
she  had  passed  a  too  wakeful  ni^t,  but  had 
shown  no  violent  signs  of  agitation,  and  was  at 
last  sleeping.  He  wondered  at  the  force  that 
dwelt  in  this  creature,  so  alive  to  dread ;  for  he 
had  an  irresistible  impression  Uiat  even  under 
Uie  effects  of  a  severe  physical  shook  she  was 


mastering  herself  wi^  a  determinalioii  of 
oealment.  For  his  own  part,  he  thought  that  1 
sensibilities  had  been  blunted  by  what  he  h 
been  going  throu^  in  the  meeting  with  his  moL- 
er :  he  seemed  to  himself  now  to  be  only  falfiUiBg 
claims,  and  his  more  passionate  sympathy  warn  m 
abeyance.  He  had  lately  be^i  living  so  keeiy|y 
in  an  experience  quite  apart  from  Gw€iidotefi*» 
lot  that  his  present  cares  for  her  were  like  a  re- 
visiting of  scenes  familiar  in  the  past,  and  there 
was  not  yet  a  complete  revival  of  the  inwaid  i«- 
sponse  to  theuL 

Meanwhile  he  employed  himself  in  gettii^  a 
formal,  legally  recognized  statement  from  the 
fishermen  who  had  rescued  Gwendolen.  Few  de- 
tails came  to  light  The  boat  in  which  Graul- 
court  had  gone  out  had  been  found  drifting  with 
its  sail  loose,  and  had  been  towed  in.  The  fisher- 
men thought  it  likely  that  he  had  been  knodked 
overboard  by  the  flapping  of  the  sail  while  pet- 
ting about,  and  that  he  had  not  known  how  to 
swim ;  but,  though  they  were  near,  ihear  attcntioa 
had  been  first  arrested  by  a  cry  which  seemed  like 
that  of  a  man  in  distress,  and  while  they  were 
hastening  with  their  oars,  they  heard  a  duiek 
from  the  lady,  and  saw  her  jump  in. 

On  re^ntcoing  the  hotel,  Deronda  was  tokl  that 
Gwendolen  had  ris^  and  was  desiring  to  see  hkn. 
He  was  shown  into  a  room  dark^i^  by  bhada 
and  curtains,  where  she  was  seated  with  a  white 
shawl  wrapped  round  her,  looking  toward  the 
opening  door  like  one  waiting  uneasy.  But  her 
long  hair  was  gathered  up  and  coiled  carefolly, 
ana,  through  all,  the  blue  stars  in  her  ears  had 
kept  their  place :  as  she  started  impulsively  to 
her  full  height,  sheathed  in  her  white  shawl,  her 
face  and  ni^  not  less  white,  except  for  a  purple 
line  under  her  eyes,  her  lips  a  little  apart  widi 
the  peculiar  expression  of  one  accused  and  help- 
leas,  she  looked  like  the  unhappy  ghost  of  that 
Gwendolen  Harleth  whom  Deron^  had  aeea 
turning  with  firm  lips  and  proud  self-poesesnoii 
from  her  losses  at  the.  gaming  table.  The  sight 
pierced  him  with  pity,  and  the  effects  of  all  their 
past  relation  began  to  revive  within  him. 

**I  beseech  you  to  rest — ^not  to  stand,*^  said 
Deronda,  as  he  approached  her ;  and  she  obeyed, 
falling  back  into  her  chair  again. 

''  Will  you  sit  down  near  me?"  she  said.  **I 
want  to  speak  very  low."  . 

She  was  in  a  large  arm-chur,  and  he  drew  a 
small  one  near  to  her  side.  The  action  seoned 
to  touch  her  peculiarly:  turning  her  pale  faoe 
full  upon  his,  which  was  very  near,  she  said,  in 
the  lowest  audible  tone,  *'  Tou  know  I  am  a 
guilty  woman  ?" 

Deronda  himself  turned  paler  as  he  said,  **  I 
know  nothing."    He  did  not  dare  to  say  more. 

''Heisdead."  She  uttered  this  with  the  same 
under-toned  decision. 

*'  Yes,"  said  Deronda,  in  a  mournful  suspense 
which  made  him  reluctant  to  speak. 

**His  face  will  not  be  se^i  above  the  water 
again,"  said  Gwendolen,  in  a  tone  that  was  not 
louder,  but  of  a  suppressed  eagerness,  while  she 
held  both  her  hands  clinched. 

"No." 

"Not  by  any  one  else— only  by  me— a  detd 
faoe— I  shall  never  get  away  from  it" 

It  was  with  an  inward  voice  of  desperate  stlf- 
repressicm  that  she  spoke  these  last  words,  while 
she  looked  away  from'Deronda  toward  something 
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At  a  disUnoe  from  her  on  tiie  floor.  Was  she 
seeing  the  whole  event — her  own  acts  included 
— through  an  exaggerating  medium  of  excitement 
and  horror  ?  Was  she  in  a  state  of  delirium  into 
which  there  entered  a  sense  of  concealment  and 
neoessi^  for  self -repression?  Such  thoughts 
gluiced  through  Deronda  as  a  sort  of  hope.  But 
imagine  the  conflict  of  feeling  that  kept  him  si- 
lent She  was  bent  on  confession,  and  he  dread- 
ed hearing  her  confession.  Against  his  better 
will,  he  shrank  from  the  task  that  was  laid  on 
him:  he  wished,  and  yet  rebuked  the  wish  as 
cowardly,  that  she  should  buiy  her  secrets  in  her 
own  bosom.  He  was  not  a  priest  He  dreaded 
the  weidit  of  this  woman's  soul  flung  upon  his 
own  wm  imploring  dependence.  But  she  spoke 
again,  hurriedly,  looking  at  him : 

""You  will  not  say  Uiat  I  ought  to  tell  the 
world  ?  you  will  not  say  that  I  iragfat  to  be  dis- 
graced f  I  could  not  do  it  I  could  not  bear  it 
I  can  not  have  my  mother  know.  Not  if  I  were 
dead.  I  could  not  have  her  know.  I  must  tell 
you;  but  you  will  not  say  that  any  one  else 
should  know.'' 

''I  can  say  nothing  in  my  ignorance,"  said 
Deronda,  mournfully,  **  except  that  I  desire  to 
help  you." 

**  I  told  you  from  the  beginning — as  soon  as  I 
could — ^I  told  you  I  was  afraid  of  myself."  There 
was  a  piteous  pleading  in  the  low  murmur  to 
which  Beronda  turned  his  ear  only.  Her  face 
afflicted  .him  too  much.  "I  felt  a  hatred  in  me 
that  was  always  working  like  an  evil  s^nrit— con- 
triring  things.  Every  thing  I  could  do  to  free 
myse£(  came  into  mymind ;  and  it  got  worse— all 
things  got  worse.  That  was  why  I  asked  you  to 
come  to  me  in  town.  I  tiiousht  then  I  would  tell 
you  the  worst  abou!;  mysell  I  tried.  But  I 
could  not  tell  every  thing.    And  ht  came  in." 

She  paused,  while  a  shudder  passed  through 
her,  but  soon  went  on : 

"  I  will  teQ  you  every  thing  now.  Do  you  think 
a  woman  who  cried  and  prayed  and  struggled  to 
be  saved  from  herself  could  be  a  murderess  ?" 

**  Great  God !"  said  Deronda,  in  a  deep,  shaken 
voice,  **  don't  torture  me  needlessly.  Tou  have 
not  murdered  him.  You  threw  yourself  into  the 
water  with  ^e  impulse  to  save  him.  Tell  me  the 
rest  afterward.  This  death  was  an  accident  that 
you  could  not  have  hindered." 

**Dont  be  impatient  with  me."  The  tremor, 
the  child-like  beseeching  in  these  words  compelled 
Deronda  to  turn  his  head  and  look  at  her  face. 
The  poor  quivering  lips  went  on :  **  You  said — 
you  used  to  say—you  feh  more  for  those  who 
had  done  something  wicked  and  were  miserable ; 
you  said  they  might  get  better — they  mig^t  be^ 
scourged  into  something  better.  If  you  luid  not 
spokea  in  that  way,  every  thing  would  have  been 
worse.  I  did  remember  all  you  said  to  me.  It 
came  to  me  always.  It  came  to  me  at  the  very 
last — ^that  was  the  reason  why  I —  But  now,  if 
you  can  not  bear  with  me  when  I  tell  you  every 
thing— if  you  turn  away  from  me  and  forsake 
me,  what  shall  I  do  ?  Am  I  worse  than  I  was 
when  you  found  me  and  wanted  to  make  me  bet- 
ter? All  the  wrong  I  have  done  was  in  me  then 
—and  more— and  more— 4f  yon  had  not  come 
and  been  patient  with  me.  And  now — ^will  you 
forsake  me?" 

Her  hands,  which  had  been  so  tightly  clinched 
aana  oiinittcs  before,  were  now  helplessly  relax- 


ed and  trembling  on  the  arm  of  her  diair.  Her 
quivering  lips  remained  parted  as  she  ceased 
speaking.  Deronda  could  not  answer:  he  was 
obliged  to  look  away.  He  took  one  of  her  hands, 
and  clasped  it  as  if  they  were  going  to  walk  to- 
gether like  two  children:  it  was  ^e  only  way  in 
which  he  could  answer,  **  I  will  not  forsake  you." 
And  all  the  while  he  felt  as  if  he  were  putting 
his  name  to  a  blank  paper  which  might  be  fillea 
up  terribly.  Their  attitude,  lus  averted  face,  with 
its  expression  of  a  suffering  which  he  was  soU 
emnly  resolved  to  undergo,  might  have  toki  half 
the  truth  of  the  situation  to  a  beholder  who  had 
suddenly  entered. 

That  grasp  was  an  entirely  new  experience  to 
Gwendolen :  she  had  never  before  had  from  any 
man  a  sign  of  tenderness  which  her  own  being 
had  need^  and  she  interpreted  its  powerful  effect 
on  her  into  a  promise  of  inexhaustible  patience 
and  constancy.  The  stream  of  renewed  strength 
made  it  possible  for  her  to  go  on  as  she  had  be- 
g^-^with  that  fitful,  wandering  confession  where 
the  sameness  of  experience  seems  to  nullify  the 
sense  of  time  or  of  order  in  events.  She  began 
again  in  a  fragmentary  way : 

"  All  sorts  of  ccmtrivances  in  my  mind— >but  all 
so  difficult  AiMi  I  fou^t  against  them — ^I  was 
terrified  at  them — ^I  saw  his  dead  face" — here  her 
vdce  sank  almost  to  a  whisper  close  to  Deronda's 
ear — ^ever  so  long  ago  I  saw  it;  and  I  wished 
him  to  be  dead.  And  yet  it  terrified  me.  I  was 
like  two  creatures.  I  could  not  speak — ^I  want- 
ed to  kill—it  was  as  strong  as  thirsts— and  then 
directly — ^I  feh  beforehand  I  had  done  something 
dreadful,  unalterable— that  would  make  me  like 
an  evil  spirit    And  it  came— it  came." 

She  was  silent  a  moment  or  two,  as  if  her  mem- 
ory had  lost  itself  in  a  web  where  eadi  mesh 
drew  all  the  rest. 

**It  had  all  been  in  my  mind  when  I  first  spdce 
to  you — ^when  we  wei^  at  the  Abbey.  I  had  done 
something  then.  I  could  not  tell  you  that  It 
was  the  only  thing  I  did  toward  carrying  out  my 
thoughts.  They  went  about  over  every  thing ;  but 
they  all  remained  like  dreadful  dreams— all  but 
one.  I  did  one  act— and  I  never  undid  it — it  is 
there  still— as  long  ago  as  when  we  were  at  Rye- 
lands.  There  it  was— something  my  fingers  long- 
ed for  among  the  beautiful  toys  in  the  cabinet  fii 
my  boudoir — small  and  sharp,  like  a  long  wiUow 
leaf  in  a  silver  sheath.  I  locked  it  in  the  drawer 
of  my  dressing-case.  I  was  continually  haunted 
with  it,  and  how  I  should  use  it  I  fancied  myself 
putting  it  under  my  pillow.  But  I  never  did.  I 
never  looked  at  it  again.  I  dared  not  unlock 
the  drawer :  it  had  a  key  all  to  itself ;  and  not 
long  ago,  when  we  were  in  the  yacht,  I  dropped 
the  key  into  the  deep  water.  It  was  my  wish  to 
drop  it  and  deliver  mysell  After  that  I  began 
to  think  how  I  could  open  the  drawer  without  the 
key ;  and  when  I  found  we  were  to  stay  at  Genoa, 
it  came  into  my  mind  that  I  could  get  it  opened 
privatcdy  at  tlie  hotel  But  then  when  we  were 
goinff  up  the  stairs,  I  met  you ;  and  I  thought  I 
should  talk  to  you  alone  and  tdl  you  this— every 
thing  I  could  not  tell  you  in  town ;  and  then  I 
was  forced  to  go  out  in  the  boat" 

A  sob  had  for  the  first  time  risen  with  the  last 
words,  and  she  sank  back  in  her  chair.  The 
memory  of  that  acute  disappointment  seemed  for 
the  moment  to  efface  what  had  come  since.  De- 
ronda did  not  look  at  her,  but  he  said,  insistently. 
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**  And  it  has  all  remuned  in  jour  imagination. 
It  has  gone  on  onlj  in  your  thoi^ht  To  the  last 
the  evil  temptation  has  been  resisted?** 

There  was  silence.  The  tears  had  roUed  down 
her  cheeks.  She  pressed  her  handkerchief  against 
them  and  sat  upright  She  was  summoning  her 
resolution;  and  again,  leaning  a  little  toward  De- 
ronda's  ear,  she  began,  in  a  whisper : 

"No,  no;  I  will  tell  you  every  thing  as  God 
knows  it  I  will  tell  you  no  falsehood ;  I  will  tell 
you  the  exact  truth.  What  should  I  do  else  f  I 
used  to  think  I  could  never  be  wicked.  I  thou^t 
t>f  wicked  people  as  if  they  were  a  long  way  off 
me.  Since  then  I  have  been  wicked.  I  have  felt 
wicked.  And  every  thing  has  been  a  punishment 
to  me — all  the  things  I  used  to  wish  for — it  is  as 
if  they  had  been  made  red-hot  The  very  day. 
light  has  often  be^  a  punishment  to  me.  Be- 
cause—you  know — I  ought  not  to  have  married. 
That  was  the  b^inning  of  it  I  wronged  some 
one  else.  I  broke  my  promise.  I  meant  to  get 
pleasure  for  myself,  and  it  all  turned  to  misery.  I 
wanted  to  make  my  gam  out  of  anothco^s  loss — 
you  remember? — it  was  like  roulette— and  the 
money  burned  into  me.  And  I  could  not  complain. 
It  was  as  if  I  had  prayed  that  another  should  lose 
and  I  should  win.  And  I  had  won.  I  knew  it 
all— I  knew  I  was  guilty.  When  we  were  on  the 
sea^and  I  ky  awake  at  night  in  the  cabin,  I  some- 
times felt  that  every  thing  I  (utd  done  lay  open 
without  excuse — ^nothing  was  hidden — ^how  could 
any  thing  be  known  to  me  only  ? — it  was  not  my 
own  knowledge,  it  was  God's  that  had  entered 
into  me ;  and  even  the  stillness— every  thing  held 
a  punishment  for  me— «very  thing  but  you.  I 
always  thought  that  you  would  not  want  me  to  be 
punished — ^you  would  have  tried  and  helped  me 
to  be  better.  And  only  thinking  of  that  helped 
me.  You  will  not  change — ^you  will  not  want  to 
punbh  me  now  ?** 

Again  a  sob  had  risen. 

"  God  forbid  I**  groaned  Deronda.  But  he  sat 
motionless. 

This  long  wandering  with  the  pooroonsdenoe- 
stricken  one  over  her  past  was  difficult  to  bear, 
but  he  dared  not  again  urge  her  with  a  question. 
He  must  let  her  ndnd  follow  its  own  need.  She 
unconsciously  left  intervals  in  her  retrospect,  not 
dearly  distinguishing  between  what  she  said  and 
what  she  had  only  an  inward  vision  ol  Her 
next  words  came  after  such  an  interval : 

"  That  all  made  it  so  hard  when  I  was  forced 
to  go  in  the  boat  Because  when  I  saw  you,  it 
was  an  unexpected  joy,  and  I  thought  I  could 
tell  you  every  thing—nabout  the  locked-up  drawer 
and  what  I  had  not  told  you  before.  And  if  I 
had  told  you,  and  knew  it  was  in  your  mind,  it 
would  have  less  power  over  me.  I  hoped  and 
trusted  in  Uiat  For  after  all  my  struggles  and 
my  <i^ing,  the  hatred  and  rage,  the  temptation 
that  frightened  me,  the  longing,  the  thirst  for 
what  I  dreaded,  always  came  b«ck.  And  that 
disappobtment — when  I  was  quite  shut  out  from 
speaking  to  you,  and  I  was  driv^  to  go  in  the 
hoaV—brought  all  the  evil  back,  as  if  I  had  been 
looked  in  a  prison  with  it  and  no  escape.  Oh, 
it  seems  so  long  ago  now  since  I  stepped  into 
that  boat  I  I  could  have  given  up  every  thing 
in  that  moment  to  have  the  forked  lightning  for 
a  weapon  to  strike  him  dead.** 

Some  of  the  compressed  fierceness  that  she 
was  recalling  seemed  to  find  its  way  into  her  un- 


der-toned utterance.    After  a  little  wflwice,  ^c 
said,  with  agitated  huny, 

"  If  he  were  here  again,  what  shooki  I  do?  I 
can  not  wish  him  here,  and  yet  I  can  not  bear 
hisdeadfao&  Iwasaooward.  I  oogfat  to  haivc 
borne  contempt  I  ought  to  have  gone  awsy — 
gone  and  wandered  like  a  beggar  rather  thaa 
stay  to  feel  like  a  fiend.  But  turn  where  I  «t»ikl, 
there  was  something  I  could  not  bear.  8oak6> 
tunes  I  thought  he  would  kill  hm  if  I  resisted  fan 
will  But  now — his  dead  face  is  thefe,  and  I  can 
not  bear  it*' 

Suddenly  loosing  Deronda*s  hand,  she  staztai 
up,  stretching  her  arms  to  th«r  full  length  ap> 
wajd,  and  said,  with  a  sort  of  moan, 

"I  have  been  a  cruel  woman  I  What  can  /do 
but  cry  for  help  ?  /am  sinking.  IHo  die— yoa 
are  forsaken— f^  down,  go  down  into  darksesL 
Forsaken — no  pity — /shail  be  forsaken.** 

She  sank  in  her  chair  again  and  broke  into 
sobs.  Even  Deronda  had  no  place  in  her  cod- 
sdousness  at  that  moment  He  was  oomi^eieh^ 
unmanned.  Instead  of  fitM^ii^g^  as  he  K%<i  imag- 
ined, that  his  late  experience  had  dolled  his  sat- 
ceptibility  to  fresh  emotion,  it  seemed  that  the 
lot  of  this  young  creature,  whose  swift  tzavd 
from  her  bright  rash  girlhood  into  this  agony  <tf 
remorse  he  had  had  to  behold  in  helplesskesi* 
pierced  him  the  deeper  because  it  came  dose 
upon  another  sad  revelaticm  of  spiritual  oonfliec: 
he  was  in  <me  of  those  momoits  when  the  v«y 
anguish  of  passionate  pi^  makes  us  ready  a 
choose  that  we  will  know  pleasure  no  more,'iad 
live  only  for  the  stricken  and  afflicted,  fie  bad 
risen  from  his  seat  while  he  watched  that  tenftfe 
outburst — ^which  seemed  the  more  awful  to  hsa 
because,  even  in  this  supreme  agitation,  she  kepi 
the  suppressed  voice  <^  ore  who  oonfeaaes  xa 
secret  At  last  he  felt  impelled  to  turn  his  back 
toward  her  and  walk  to  a  distance. 

.  But  presently  there  was  stillness.  Her  mind 
had  opened  to  the  sense  that  he  had  gone  away 
from  her.  When  Deronda  turned  round  to  ap- 
proach her  again,  he  saw  her  face  bent  toward 
him,  her  eyes  dilated,  her  lips  parted.  She  wis 
an  image  of  timid  forlorn  beseeching — too  timid 
to  entreat  in  words  while  he  kept  himself  akMf 
from  her.  Was  she  forsaken  by  him — now— 
already?  But  his  eyes  met  hers  sorrowfully^ 
met  hers  for  the  first  time  fully  since  she  had 
said,  ^  You  know  I  am  a  guilty  woman  ;**  and 
that  full  glance  in  its  intense  moumfulness  seea- 
ed  to  say,  "I  know  it,  but  I  shall  all  the  less  for 
sake  you.*'  He  sat  down  by  her  side  again  in  the 
same  attitude — ^without  turning  his  face  toward 
her  and  without  again  taking  her  hand.  . 

Once  more  Gwendolen  was  pierced,  as  she  had 
been  by  his  face  of  sorrow  at  the  Abbey,  with  a 
compunction  less  ^oistic  than  that  which  umd 
her  to  confess,  and  she  said,  in  a  tone  of  bvmg 
regret, 

"I  make  you  very  unhappy.** 

Deronda  gave  an  indistinct "  Oh,**  just  shrink- 
ing together  and  changing  his  attitude  a  littk 
Then  he  had  gathered  resolution  enough  to  say, 
clearly,  *^  There  is  no  question  of  being  happy  or 
unhappy.  What  I  most  desire  at  this  moment  is 
what  wUl  most  help  you.  Tell  me  all  yon  feel  it 
a  relief  to  telL** 

Devoted  as  these  words  were,  they  widened  hi$ 
spiritual  distance  from  her,  and  she  felt  it  mart' 
difficult  to  speak :  she  had  a  vague  need  of  giet- 
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ting  nearer  to  that  compassion  whicli  seemed  to 
be  regarding  her  from  a  halo  of  superiority,  and 
the  need  turned  into  an  impulse  to  humble  her- 
self more.  She  was  ready  to  throw  herself  on 
her  knees  before  him ;  but  no— her  wonderfully 
mixed  consciousness  held  checks  on  that  im- 
pulse, and  she  was  kept  silent  and  motionless  by 
the  pressure  of  opposing  needs.  Her  stillness 
mAde  Deronda  at  last  say, 

"  Perhaps  you  are  too  weary.  Shall  I  go  away, 
and  come  again  whenever  you  wish  it  ?" 

**Ko,  no/*  said  Gwendolen,  the  dread  of  his 
leaTing  her  bringing  back  her  power  of  speech. 
She  went  on  with  her  low-toned  eagerness:  ^'I 
want  to  tell  you  what  it  was  that  came  over  me 
in  that  boat.  I  was  full  of  rage  at  beine  obliged 
to  go— full  of  rage— and  I  could  do  nothing  but 
sit  there  like  a  galley-slave.  And  then  we  got 
away — out  of  the  port — into  the  deep— and  ev- 
ery thing  was  still — and  we  never  lodced  at  each 
other,  only  he  spoke  to  order  me — and  the  very 
light  about  me  seemed  to  hold  me  a  prisoner  and 
force  me  to  sit  as  I  did.  It  came  over  me  that 
when  I  was  a  child  I  used  to  fancy  sailing  away 
into  a  world  where  people  were  not  forced  to  live 
with  any  one  they  did  not  like— I  did  not  like 
my  step -father  to  come  home.  And  now,  I 
thought,  just  the  opposite  had  come  to  me.  I 
had  stepped  into  a  boat,  and  my  life  was  a  sailing 
and  sailing  away — gliding  on  and  no  help— al- 
ways into  solitude  with  Awn,  away  from  deliver- 
ance. And  because  I  felt  more  helpless  than 
ever,  my  thoughts  went  out  over  worse  things — 
I  longed  for  worse  things — I  had  cruel  wishes — I 
fancied  impossible  ways  of —  I  did  not  want  to 
die  myself;  I  was  afraid  of  our  being- drowned 
together.  If  it  had  been  any  use  I  should  have 
prayed— I  should  have  prayed  that  something 
might  befall  him.  I  should  have  prayed  that  he 
might  sink  out  of  my  sight  and  leave  me  alone. 
I  knew  no  way  of  killing  him  there,  but  I  did,  I 
did  kill  him  in  my  thoughts." 

She  sank  into  silence  for  a  minute,  submerged 
by  the  weight  of  memory  which  no  words  c<rald 
represent 

**But  yet  all  the  while  I  felt  tiiat  I  was  getting 
more  wicked.  And  what  had  been  with  me  so 
much,  came  to  me  just  then — ^what  you  once  said 
— «bout  dreadins  to  increase  my  wrong-doing  and 
my  remorse— I  snould  hope  for  nothing  then.  It 
was  all  like  a  writing  of  fire  within  me.  Getting 
wicked  was  misery---being  shut  out  forever  frbm 
knowing  what  you— what  better  lives  were.  That 
had  dways  been  coming  back  to  me  in  the  midst 
of  bad  thoughts^ — it  came  back  to  me  then — but 
yet  with  a  despair — a  feeling  that  it  was  no  use 
-HBvil  wishes  were  too  sttt>ng.  I  remember  then 
letting  go  Uie  tiller,  and  saving,  *  God  help  me  t* 
But  then  I  was  forced  to  take  it  again  and  go  on ; 
and  the  evil  longings,  the  evil  prayers  came  again 
and  blotted  every  thing  else  dim,  till,  in  tiie  nSdst 
of  them— I  don*t  know  how  it  was— he  was  tum- 
faig  the  sail — ^there  was  a  gust — he  was  struck — ^I 
k]K>w  nothing — I  only  know  tiiat  I  saw  my  wish 
outside  me.** 

She  began  to  speak  more  hurriedly,  and  in  more 
of  a  whisper: 

**  I  saw  him  sink,  and  my  heart  gave  a  leap  as 
if  it  were  going  out  of  me.  I  tUnk  I  did  not 
move.  I  kept  my  hands  tight  It  was  long 
enough  for  me  to  be  glad,  and  yet  to  think  it  was 
no  use — he  would  come  up  again.    And  he  «mu 


come— farther  off — the  boat  had  moved.  It  was 
all  like  lightning.  '  The  rope  I*  he  called  out  in 
a  vcHce— not  his  own — ^I  hear  it  now— and  I- 
stooped  for  the  rope — I  felt  I  must — I  felt  sure 
he  could  swim,  and  he  would  come  back  whether 
or  not,  and  I  dreaded  him.  That  was  in  my  mind 
— he  would  come  back.  But  he  was  gone  down 
again,  and  I  had  the  rope  in  my  hand — ^no,  there 
he  was  again — ^his  face  above  the  water — and  he 
cried  ag^— «nd  I  held  my  hand,  and  mj  heart 
said,  *  Die  V — and  he  sank ;  and  I  felt,  *  It  is  done 
— ^I  am  wicked,  I  am  lost  I* — and  I  had  the  rope 
in  mv  hand — I  dont  know  what  I  thought — ^I 
was  leaping  away  from  myself — ^I  would  have 
saved  hun  then.  I  was  leaping  from  my  crime, 
and  there  it  was— close  to  me  as  I  fell — there 
was  the  dead  face — dead,  dead.  It  can  never  be 
altered.  That  was  what  happened.  That  was 
what  I  did.  You  know  it  all  It  can  never  be 
altered.*' 

She  sank  back  in  her  chair,  exhausted  with 
the  agitation  of  memory  and  speech.  Deronda 
felt  ^e  burden  on  his  spirit  less  heavy  than  the 
foregoing  dread.  The  word  **  guilty**  had  held  a 
posnbility  of  interpretations  worse  than  the  fact ; 
and  Gwendolen's  confession,  for  the  very  reason 
that  her  conscience  made  her  dwell  on  the  de- 
termining power  of  her  evil  thoughts,  convinced 
him  the  more  that  there  had  been  throughout  a 
counterbalancing  struggle  of  her  better  will  It 
seemed  almost  certain  that  her  murderous  thought 
had  had  no  outward  effect— that,  quite  apart  from 
it,  the  death  was  inevitable.  StiU,  a  question  as 
to  the  outward  effectiveness  of  a  criminal  desire 
dominant  enough  to  impel  even  a  momentary  act 
can  not  alter  our  judgpooent  of  the  desire ;  and 
Deronda  shrank  from  puttine  that  question  for- 
ward in  the  first  instance.  He  held  it  likely  that 
Gwendolen's  remorse  aegravated  her  inward  guilt, 
and  that  she  gave  the  ^u«cter  of  decisive  action 
to  what  had  ^n  an  inappreciably  instantaneous 
glance  of  desire*  But  her  remorse  was  the  pre- 
cious sign  of  a  recoverable  nature;  it  was  the 
culmination  of  that  self-disapproval  which  had 
been  the  awakening  of  a  new  life  within  her ;  it 
marked  her  off  from  the  criminals  whose  only 
regret  is  failure  in  securing  their  evil  wish.  De- 
ronda could  not  utter  one  word  to  diminish  that 
sacred  aversion  to  her  worst  self — that  thorn 
pressure  which  must  come  with  the  crowning  of 
the  sorrowful  Better,  suffering  because  of  the 
Worse.  All  this  mingled  thought  and  feelmg 
kepi  him  silent :  speech  was  too  momentous  to 
be  ventured  on  rashly.  There  were  no  words  of 
comfort  that  did  not  carry  some  sacrilege.  If  he 
had  opened  his  lips  to  speak,  he  could  on^  have 
echoed,  **  It  can  never  be  altered — it  remains  un- 
altered, to' alter  other  things."  But  he  wais  sHent 
and  motionless— he  did  not  know  how  long — be- 
fore he  turned  to  look  at  her,  and  saw  her  sunk 
back  with  closed  eyes,  like  a  lost,  weary,  storm- 
beaten  white  doe,  unable  to  rise  and  pursue  its 
unguided  way.  He  rose  and  stood  before  her. 
The  movement  touched  her  consdousnees,  and 
she  opened  her  eyes  with  a  slight  quivering  that 
seem^  like  fear. 

**  You  must  rest  now.  Try  to  re^ ;  try  to  sleep. 
And  niay  I  see  you  again  this  evening— to-mor- 
row—when  you  have  bund  some  rest?  Let  us  say 
no  more  now.** 

The  tears  came,  and  she  could  not  answer  ex- 
cept by  a  slight  movement  of  the  head.   Deronda 
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rang  for  attendance,  spoke  urgently  of  the  neces- 
sity that  she  should  be  got  to  resl^  and  then  left 
her. 


GHAPTER  LVn. 

"The  onripe  grape,  the  ripe,  and  the  dried.  AH 
thhies  are  changes,  not  into  nothing,  but  into  that 
whiok  is  not  at  present"— Maboub  Aotouus. 

Deeds  are  the  poise  of  Time,  his  beating  life, 
And  righteoos  or  nnrighteons,  being  done. 
Most  throb  in  after-throbs  till  Time  itself 
Be  hiid  in  stillness,  and  the  onirerse 
Quiver  and  breathe  upon  no  mirror  moreu 

In  the  evening  she  sent  for  him  again.  It  was 
already  near  the  hour  at  which  she  had  l>een 
brought  in  from  the  sea  the  ev^ng  before,  and 
the  light  was  subdued  enou^  with  blinds  drawn 
up  and  windows  open.  She  was  seated  gaang 
fixedly  on  the  sea,  resting  her  cheek  on  her  hand, 
looking  less  shattered  tluui  when  he  had  left  her, 
but  with  a  deep  melancholy  in  her  expression 
which,  as  Deronda  approached  her,  passed  into  an 
anxious  timidity.  She  did  not  put  out  her  hand, 
but  said,  **  How  long  ago  it  is !"  Then,  **  Will 
you  sit  near  me  agun  a  UtUe  while  ?*' 

He  placed  himself  by  her  side  as  he  had  done 
before,  and  seeing  that  she  turned  to  him  with 
that  indefinable  expression  which  implies  a  wish 
to  say  something,  he  waited  for  her  to  speak. 
But  again  she  looked  toward  the  window  silently, 
and  again  turned  with  the  same  expression,  which 
yet  did  not  issue  in  speech.  There  was  some  fear 
hindering  her,  and  Deronda,  wishing  to  relieve 
her  timidity,  averted  his  face.  Presently  he 
heard  her  cry,  imploringly, 

**  You  will  not  say  that  any  one  else  should 
know?" 

*'  Most  deddedly  not,*'  said  Deronda.  "  There 
is  no  action  that  ou^t  to  be  taken  in  conse- 
quence. There  is  no  injuiy  that  could  be  right- 
ed in  that  way.  There  is  no  retribution  that  any 
mortal  oould  apportion  justly." 

She  was  so  still  during  a  pause  that  she  seem- 
ed to  be  holding  her  breath  before  she  said, 

"  But  if  I  hii^  not  had  that  murderous  will — 
that  momentr— if  I  had  thrown  the  rope  on  the 
instant — perhaps  It  would  have  hindered  death  f " 

«<  No— I  think  not,"  said  Deronda,  slowly.  **  If 
it  were  true  that  he  could  swim,  he  must  have  been 
seized  with  cramp.  With  your  quickest,  utmost 
effort,  it  seems  impossible  that  you  could  have 
done  any  thing  to  save  him.  That  momentary 
murderous  will  can  not,  I  think,  have  altered  the 
oourse  of  events.  Its  effect  is  confined  to  the 
motives  in  your  own  breast  Within  ourselves 
our  evil  will  is  momentous,  and  sooner  or  lata:  it 
works  its  way  outside  us — ^It  may  be  in  the  viti- 
ation that  breeds  evil  acts,  but  also  it  may  be 
in  the  self -abhorrence  that  stings  us  into  bkter 
striving." 

**  I  am  saved  from  robbing  others— there  are 
others — ^they  will  have  every  thing— ^ey  will 
have  what  they  ought  to  have.  I  knew  that 
some  time  before  I  left  town.  You  do  not  sus- 
pect me  of  wron^  desires  about  those  things  ?" 
She  spoke  he«tatmgly. 

"  I  had  not  thou^t  of  them,"  said  Deronda; 
**I  was  thinking  too  much -of  the  other  things." 

"  Perhaps  you  don*t  quite  know  the  begiimittg 
of  it  all,"  said  Gwendolen,  slowly,  as  if  she  were 
overcoming  her  rductanoe.    "There  was  some 


one  else  he  ought  to  have  married.  And  I  knew 
it,  and  I  told  her  I  would  not  hinder  it  And  I 
went  away — that  was  when  you  first  saw  me.  Bat 
then  we  becanie  poor  all  at  once,  and  I  was  very 
miserable,  and  I  was  tempted.  I  thought,  *I 
shall  do  as  I  like,  and  make  every  thing  light'  I 
persuaded  myself.  And  it  was  all  di^erent  It 
was  all  dreadful  Then  came  hatred  and  wicked 
thoughts.  That  was  how  it  all  came.  I  told  yua 
I  was  afraid  of  myselt  And  I  did  what  you  tokl 
me— I  did  try  to  make  my  fear  a  safeguard.  I 
thought  of  what  would  be  if  I —  I  felt  what 
would  come— how  I  should  dread  the  morning — 
wishing  it  would  be  always  night — and  yet  in  the 
darkness  always  se^g  something — seeing  death. 
If  you  did  not  know  how  miserable  I  was,  fom 
might — but  now  it  has  all  been  no  use.  I  oui 
care  for  nothing  but  saving  the  rest  from  know- 
ing---^>oor  mamma,  who  has  never  been  happy." 

There  was  silence  again  before  she  said,  widi  a 
repressed  sob,  **  You  can  not  bear  to  look  at  me 
any  more.  You  think  I  am  too  wicked.  Yoa  do 
not  believe  that  I  can  become  any  better — ^woith 
any  thing — ^worthy  enough — I  shall  always  be  too 
wicked  to — ^"    The  voice  broke  off  helpless. 

Beronda's  heart  was  pierced.  He  turned  Us 
eyes  on  her  poor  beseeching  face,  and  said,  **  I 
believe  that  you  may  become  worthier  than  you 
have  ever  yet  be^i — ^worthy  to  lead  a  life  that 
may  be  a  blessing.  No  evil  dooms  us  hopdeaatf 
except  the  evil  we  love,  and  desire  to  continue  in, 
and  make  no  effort  to  escape  from.  You  hmm 
made  efforts — ^you  will  go  on  making  them." 

"  But  you  were  the  beginning  of  them.  Yo« 
must  not  forsake  me,"  said  Gwendolen,  leaning 
with  her  clasped  hands  on  the  aim  of  her  chair 
and  looking  at  him,  while  her  face  bore  i»teoQS 
traces  of  the  life-experience  concentrated  in  the 
twenty-four  hours — ^that  new  terrible  life  lying  oa 
the  oUier  side  of  the  deed  whidi  fulfills  a  criminal 
desire.  **I  will  bear  any  penance.  I  will  lead 
any  life  you  tell  me.  But  you  must  not  forsake 
me.  You  must  be  near.  If  you  had  been  near 
me— if  I  could  have  said  eveiy  thing  to  yoo,  I 
should  have  been  different  You  will  not  fbraake 
mer 

'*  It  could  never  be  my  impulse  to  forsake  yoo," 
said  Deronda,  promptly,  with  that  voice  whodL 
like  his  eyes,  had  the  unintentional  effect  of 
making  his  resdy  sympathy  seem  more  pwowsl 
and  special  than  it  really  was.  Ai  d  in  that  no* 
ment  he  was  not  himself  quite  free  from  a  for^ 
boding  of  some  such  self -committing  efltet  His 
strong  feeling  for  this  stricken  creature  could  not 
hinder  rushing  images  of  future  difficulty.  He 
ccmtinned  to  meet  her  appealing  eyes  as  he  spoke^ 
but  it  was  with  the  painful  consciousness  that  to 
her  ear  his  words  might  carry  a  promise  whkh 
one  day  would  seem  unfulfilled :  he  was  makiBg 
an  indefinite  promise  to  an  indefinite  hope.  Anx- 
ieties, both  immediate  and  distant,  crowded  on  his 
thought,  and  it  was  under  their  influence  lhat» 
after  a  moment's  silence,  he  said, 

'*  I  expect  8tt  Hugh  Mallinger  to  arrive  by  t»- 
morrow  *tilAi  at  least ;  and  I  am  not  without  hoos 
that  Mrs.  Davilow  may  shortly  folknr  him.  wr 
presence  will  be  the  greatest  comfort  to  yon  M 
will  give  you  a  motiTe,  to  save  her  from  iiiiisaw 
sary  pain." 

''Yes/yefl— Iwm  try.  And  yoo  vU  Ml-tf^ 
away?" 

''Not  till  after  Sir  mQ(p^mmgf[^ 
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""But  we  shall  all  go  to  England^ 

*'  As  soon  as  possible,"  said  Deroada,  not  wish- 
ing to  enter  into  particulars. 

Gwendolen  looked  toward  the  window  again 
with  an  expression  which  seemed  like  a  gradual 
awakening  to  new  thoughts.  The  twilight  was 
peroeptiblj  deepening,  but  Deronda  could  see  a 
moTement  in  her  eyes  and  hands  such  as  accom- 
panies a  return  of  peroeptkm  in  one  who  has  been 
stunned. 

"  Tou  will  always  be  with  Sir  Hugo  now  V  she 
said,  presently,  looking  at  him.  **  You  will  always 
live  at  the  Abbey— or  else  at  Diplow  ?" 

"  I  am  quite  uncertain  where  I  shall  lire,*'  said 
Deronda,  coloring. 

She  was  warned  by  his  changed  color  tiiat  she 
had  spoken  too  rashly,  and  feU  silent  After  a 
little  while  she  began,  again  looking  away, 

'*  It  is  impossible  to  think  how  my  life  will  go 
on.  I  think  now  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  be 
poor,  and  obliged  to  work." 

**Kew  promptings  will  come  as  the  days  pass. 
When  you  are  among  your  friends  aeahi,  you 
wiU  discern  new  duties/'  said  Deronda.  "  Make  it 
a  task  now  to  get  as  well  and  calm — as  much  like 
yoursdf — as  you  can,  before — "    He  hesitated. 

^  Before  my  mother  comes,"  said  Gwendolen. 
**  Ah !  I  must  be  changed.  I  have  not  looked  at 
mysell  Should  you  hare  known  me,"  she  added, 
turning  toward  him,  **  if  you  had  met  me  now? — 
should  you  have  known  me  for  the  one  you  saw 
at  Leubronn  ?" 

^  Yes,  I  should  have  known  you,"  said  Deron- 


da, mournfully.  **The  outside  change  is  not 
great  I  should  have  seen  at  once  that  it  was 
you,  and  that  you  had  gone  through  some  great 
sorrow." 

"  Don't  wish  now  that  yon  had  nerer  seen  me 
—don't  wish  that,"  said  Ghrendolen,  imploringly, 
while  the  tears  gathered. 

*'I  should  despise  myself  for  wishmg  it,"  said 
Deronda.  "  How  could  I  know  what  I  was  wish- 
ing? We  must  find  our  duties  in  what  comes  to 
us,  not  in  what  we  imagine  might  hare  been.  If 
I  took  to  foolish  wishmg  of  that  sort,  I  should 
wish,  not  that  I  had  nerer  seen  you,  but  that  I 
had  been  able  to  save  you  from  this." 

"  You  have  saved  me  fron  worse,"  said  Gwen- 
dolen, in  a  sobbing  voice.  ^  I  should  have  been 
worse,  if  it  had  not  been  for  you.  If  you  had 
not  been  good,  I  should  have  been  more  wicked 
than  I  am." 

"It  will  be  better  for  me  to  go  now,"  said 
Deronda,  worn  in  spirit  by  the  perpetual  strain 
of  this  scene.  "  Remember  what  we  said  of  your 
task-— to  get  well  and  calm  before  other  friends 
come." 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  she  gave  him  her 
hand  submissively.  But  when  he  had  left  her 
she  sank  on  her  Imees,  in  hysterical  crying.  The 
distance  between  them  was  too  great  Sie  was 
a  baiUshed  soul — beholding  a  possible  life  whidi 
she  had  sinned  herself  away  from. 

She  was  found  in  this  way,  crushed  on  the 
floor.  Such  grief  seemed  natural  in  a  poor  lady 
whose  husband  had  been  drowned  in  her  presence. 


(BtMs  €iist\  Cjiair. 


rIE  celebration  of  the  Centennial  Fourth  of 
July  was  remarkable  not  only  for  its  true 
feeling,  but  for  its  tone  of  tranquilli^  and  ca- 
nity. It  was  inmiediately  recorded  that  fewer 
arrests  were  made  and  that  much  less  drunken- 
ness was  observable  than  usual.  And  indeed  the 
general  character  €d  the  celebration  showed  that 
Americans  had  not  f orgottoi  during  the  century 
how  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  Centennial 
Fourth  justified  the  remark  of  a  shrewd  Western 
philosopher  to  a  politician  on  the  eve  of  the  meet- 
ing of  a  national  political  convention :  **  Don't  be 
alarmed,  my  friend ;  six  or  seven  hundred  intel- 
ligent Americans  are  not  likely  to  make  fools  of 
themselves."  Not  only  was  the  day  itself  very 
beautiful— a  rich,  warm,  breesy  midsummer  day 
—but  there  were  few  accidents,  and  the  local 
festivities  were  successful  The  chief  and  cen- 
tral celebration  was  naturally  in  Philadelphia, 
where  the  Declaration  itself  was  signed  and  pub- 
lished, and  where  the  great  Exhibition  tes&fies 
not  only  to  our  own  progress,  but  to  the  friendly 
sympathy  of  the  world.  The  throng  of  persons 
was  enormous,  and  if  the  demonstrations  of  pop- 
ular excitement  seemed  to  be  less  vociferous  than 
in  some  other  places,  it  was  merdy  because  the 
early  summer  in  Philad^hia  has  been  a  kind  of 
prolonged  Fourth  with  all  its  r^icing. 

Not  the  least  hiteresting  part  of  the  Philadel- 
phia  celebration  was  the  presence  and  cordial 
pirtidpatioQ  of  the  Emperor  of  Brasil,  as  the 
most  BtHkhig  of  the  foreijgn  inddento  associated 
with  the  day  was  the  letter  of  the  Emperor  of 


Germany  to  the  President  Nothing  could  have 
shown  more  conelusivelv  Uie  real  work  of  Amer- 
ica during  the  hundred  years  in  modifying  the 
political  condition  of  the  world.  Empires  have 
seen  that  the  tenure  of  a  republic  may  be  more 
indefeasible  and  more  powerful  than  tiieir  own. 
And  it  mi{^t  well  be  thought  one  of  the  felicities 
of  the  century  that  before  the  first  great  anni- 
versary of  our  national  independenoe  occurred 
we  should  have  shown  signally  and  indisputably 
the  transcendent  force  and  the  marvelous  recu- 
perative power  of  a  r^mblic.  But  the  lessons 
of  the  hundred  years  were  nobly  and  amply  en- 
forced by  many  hundred  orators.  And  here  again 
the  tone  and  scope  of  the  discourses  showed  the 
dignity  and  intelligence  of  national  maturity.  The 
difference,  for  instance,  between  the  oration  of 
Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  at  Taunton  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1876,  and  that  of  his  father,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  in  Boston,  eighty  or  ninety  years 
before,  is  the  (Ufference  between  the  ardor  of  im- 
petuous youth  and  the  grave,  intelligent  self-com- 
mand of  manhood.  It  was  something,  indeed,  for 
a  '*  Centennial"  orator  to  remember,  as  Mr.  Charles 
Francis  Adams  did,  that  his  father  at  tiie  age  of 
nine  heard  the  Dedaration  when  it  was  first  pro- 
claimed in  Boston,  and  that  his  grand&ther  did 
more  than  any  other  man  to  procure  its  adoption 
by  the  Continental  Congress. 

The  oration  of  Mr.  Evarte  at  Philadelphia, 
which,  upon  the  spot  and  under  the  auspices  of 
ite  delivery,  was  tike  chief  discourse  of  the  day, 
was  nobly  adequate  to  the  great  oop^ion.    Less 
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ornately  rhetorical  than  some  of  hia  speeches, 
the  cahn  dignity  of  its  tone  peculiarly  befitted 
the  scene  and  Uie  theme.  The  topic  might  be 
defined  as  the  reasons  and  the  results  of  the 
Declaration,  and  the  oration  was  a  broad  and 
masterly  analysis  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Bevo- 
lution.  It  was  the  work  of  a  trained  thinker 
and  of  a  nund  used  to  a  generous  estimate  of 
human  action.  The  motives,  the  influences,  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  Declaration  have  never 
been  more  comprehensively  considered  or  more 
amply  stated,  and  the  high  patriotic  faith  of  the 
orator  was  sliown  to  rest  upon  the  most  leati- 
mate  and  impregnable  foundations.  In  New 
York  the  oration  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Storrs,  whose  discourse  last  year  before  the  His- 
torical Society  upon  the  genesis  of  the  nation 
showed  his  special  fitness  for  the  duty  in  a  full- 
ness of  information  and  a  glowinff  amplitude  of 
description  which  had  cau^t  the  kindred  splen- 
dor of  Burke  in  the  famous  oration  which  Dr. 
Storrs  eulogised.  His  Fourth-of-July  discourse 
had  the  same  richness  of  phrase  and  a  tone  of 
lof^  exultation  which  swelled  almost  into  a  paean, 
yet  which  the  sober  reflection  of  the  count^  will 
justify.  Indeed,  in  all  the  leading  orations  of  the 
day  nothing  was  more  remarkable  and  satisfac- 
tory than  we  distinct  declaration  of  the  ccmvio- 
tion  that,  with  all  exceptions  made,  tiie  country 
was  never  more  truly  strong  and  hopeful  than 
to^ay.  **  Yet  even  in  this  presence,"  said  Mr. 
Evarts,  "  and  with  a  just  deference  to  the  age, 
•the  power,  the  greatness,  of  the  other  nations  of 
the  earth,  we  do  not  fear  to  appeal  to  the  opmion 
of  mankind  whether,  as  we  point  to  our  land,  our 
people,  and  our  laws,  the  contemplation  should 
not  inspire  us  with  a  lover's  enthusiasm  for  our 
country."  And  Mr.  Adams  at  Taunton,  while  not 
denying  the  evidence  of  some  moral  decline  since 
tiie  war,  said,  **  For  myself  while  sincerely  mourn- 
ing the  mere  possibility  of  stain  touching  our  gar- 
ments, I  feel  not  the  less  cwtainly  that  tiie  heart 
of  the  people  remains  as  sound  as  ever."  Dr. 
Storrs,  also,  declared,  **  It  is  among  my  deepest 
convictions  that,  with  all  that  has  happened  to 
debase  and  debauch  it,  the  nation  at  large  was 
never  before  more  mentally  vigorous  or  morally 
sound  thim  it  is  to-day."  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  in 
his  ode,  which  he  recited  amidst  tiiunders  of  ap- 
plause, just  before  the  oration  of  Mr.  Evarts,  ex- 
claimed in  the  same  high  spirit: 

*' Fused  in  her  candid  light, 
To  one  strong  race  all  races  here  unite; 
Tongues  melt  in  hen;  hereditary  foemea 
Fqreet  their  swoid  and  sk>fno,  kith  and  dan; 

*1^a8  glory  once  to  be  a  Soman; 
She  makes  it  glory  now  to  be  a  man.** 

But  besides  the  great  dty  celebrations  and  the 
orations  and  odes  of  famous  orators  and  poets, 
there  were  innumerable  local  festivities  through- 
out the  country.  Indeed,  none  of  the  observances 
of  the  day  were  more  characteristic  than  those 
of  rural  and  suburban  neighboriioods.  It  was 
precisely  such  assemblies  of  neighbors  and  friends 
that  fostered  the  spirit  of  liberty  among  the  col- 
onies— redting  the  precedents  in  British  history, 
wdghing  the  reasons,  arguing  the  justice  and 
the  foundation  of  ri^ts,  and  finally  in  the  Oon^ 
ttnental  Congress,  which  was  but  a  representative 
town-meeting  of  the  continent,  pledging  life,  for- 
tune,  and  sacred  honor  to  maintain  indqiendenoe. 
One  sudi  celebration  the  Easy  Chair  saw  in  a 


peaceful  village,  and  Dom  Pedro  and  the  imperial 
Grerman  William  could  have  seen  it  with  <^<L*^- 
tion.  A  platform  was  built  on  one  side  of  a  biaid 
street  entirely  shaded  by  overardiing  trees;  bat 
to  securo  the  speakers  from  any  wandering  raft 
and  to  furnish  a  sounding-board,  the  platfom 
was  roofed,  and  the  whole  structure  covered  wifk 
the  national  flag,  with  the  French  and 
flags  hanging  harmoniously  by  the 
from  the  cornice  and  posts.  The  street  had  t 
well  watered  the  evening  before,  and  solid  nfiti 
were  plaoed  from  the  platform  to  the  treea  oppo- 
site. Behind  the  stand  sat  a  throng  ol  Snnd^ 
school  children,  who,  led  by  a  melodeon  and  tiuee 
or  four  wind  and  stringed  instrumenta,  sang  with 
the  crowd,  <'  Hail,  ColumUa,"  and  "<  The  Star-spaa- 
gled  Banner,"  uid  other  patriotic  hymns.  The 
speakers  wero  all  neighbors.  One  vaieni>le  and 
beloved  clereyman,  whose  term  with  that  of  his 
predecessor  has  filled  three^uarters  of  the  cen- 
tury, and  who  is  always  a  leader  in  all  potriotie 
and  humane  movements,  made  a  fervent  prayei; 
invoking  the  Divine  benediction.  Another  oler> 
gyman  then  read  with  sincere  feding  and  deep 
appreciation  the  great  Declaration,  uid,  MiUr  a 
chorus  sung  by  all  the  people,  an  old  resident 
vdio  has  for  many  years  studied  the  history  of 
the  county,  and  accumulated  material  of  eraj 
kind  for  its  annals,  which  he  is  about  to  publish, 
read  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  town  in  wlikh 
the  celebration  was  hdd,  whidi  was  in  accord, 
as  the  president  of  the  day  stated,  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  President,  a  more  general  obeerr^ 
ance  of  which  would  have  given  a  unique  interest 
to  the  day.  There  was  then  a  salute  of  thirteen 
shots  and  the  smging  of  **The  Star.epanglad 
Banner,"  followed  by  an  address  from  anodwr 
neighbor,  and,  aftcrr  an  uplifting  of  all  voices  m 
**^eri<»^"  the  benediction  was  pronounoed,  and 
the  services  were  ended.  In  the  evening  time 
were  fire-works. 

This  was  a  simple,  hearty,  inexpendve  observ- 
ance of  the  day,  and  none  could  have  been  more 
satisfactory.  People  of  all  agee  and  colon  and 
races,  of  eveiy  religious  and  political  creed,  met  as 
brothers  and  sisters  and  countrymen,  fidl  of  a 
common  feeling  of  gratitude  and  patriotic  pcids^ 
and  nothing  of  any  Kind  was  said  or  done  to  dis- 
turb the  perfect  harmony.  The  scene  was  itadf 
an  ^itome  of  the  country  and  the  nation  as  the 
patriotic  imagination  loves  to  contemplate  them 
— ^intell^ent,  self -respectful,  and  seli-restninfaig. 
And  so  ti^  great  day  is  passed,  will  be  k»g  passed 
when  these  words  are  read,  and  the  new  oentmy 
of  our  national  life  fairly  begun.  It  is  we  who 
have  rejoiced  in  this  mrnut  mirabUU  who  are  to 
give  the  impetus  to  that  centu^and  its  life ;  and 
where  could  we  find  a  wiser  guidance  or  a  nobler 
hispiration  than  in  the  lites  and  oondnct  of  those 
whom  with  fond  and  just  pride  we  call  our  fathen  f 
Greenouffh's  statue  of  Washington  dts  facing  the 
eastern  front  of  the  Capitol  in  the  dty  of  his 
name.  One  hand  holds  out  a  sheathed  sword,  the 
other  is  rdsed  to  heaven.  The  signiAcanoe  of 
the  action  is  simple  and  grand.  It  is  the  lesMa 
of  the  Centennial  Four£:  ''What  Heaven  In- 
spires let  this  sword  defend."  And  aa  God  M 
with  our  fathers,  so  may  He  be  with  nal 

Ajiono  the  most  hiteresting  eventafif  tte  Mtl 
summer  was  the  meeting  of  the  twro 
conventions  of  the  great 
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a  conyention  is  a  carious  illustration  of  the  Amer- 
ican chanuster  and  the  American  political  system. 
The  city  in  which  it  is  held,  before  and  during  the 
sessions,  has  the  most  festal  and  excited  aspect. 
The  streets  are  thronged  with  strangers.  The 
hotels  hum  and  overflow.  Banners  are  stretched 
orerhead.  There  are  constant  procesuons  by 
night  and  day,  oanying  tordies,  transparencies, 
and  flags ;  incessant  bursts  of  martial  music  on 
all  sides ;  sudd^  meetings  in  the  street  or  in  the 
mat  haUs  of  the  hotels ;  and  Todf  erous  oratory 
mm  doors,  windows,  and  balconies,  with  shouts 
and  huzias  and  yells  from  the  swarming  crowds. 
The  large  parlors  in  the  hotels  are  occuplkl  by 
State  delegations,  the  name  of  the  State  being 
legU>ly  placarded  on  the  door.  Committees  are 
perpetually  passing  tnmk  one  delegation  to  an- 
o^^,  and  every  where  there  are  earnest  argu- 
ment and  passionate  appeal,  jest,  defiance,  ret^ 
oaths,  lau^ter,  and  **  taking  a  drink."  Had  Dom 
Pedro  taken  care  to  be  at  Cincinnati  or  St  Louis, 
he  would  have  seen  something  more  exceptionally 
American  than  any  thing  he  has  any  where  seen 
in  the  country. 

The  first  comers  to  a  convention  begm  to  ar- 
rive about  a  week  before  the  day  of  meetmg. 
These  are  managers  and  agents  intent  upon  a 
certain  result  Their  purpose  is  to  see  delega- 
tions and  all  other  persons  as  they  arrive,  and  to 
win  their  favor  if  possible.  No  kind  of  bribery 
is  spared :  bald  money,  if  money  will  be  taken ; 
if  not,  then  money  in  other  forms.  A  poor  dele- 
gate ^m  a  distance  has  his  "necessary'*  expenses 
paid.  Some  rich  friend  of  a  candidate  keeps  open 
house,  with  perpetual  lunch  and  eidiaustless 
Champagne  on  ice.  There  are  endless  drives, 
dinners,  nameless  introductions  and  opportuni- 
ties, to  gratify  the  quiet  delegate  and  put  a  lien 
upon  his  vote.  Brag  in  every  kind  and  degree— 
the  most  ludicrous  uid  monstrous  lying— is  real- 
ly the  staple  of  conversation.  Guessing,  calcula- 
ting, dogmatizmg,  betting,  are  loud  on  every  side. 
Every  body  has  a  sudden  sense  of  his  importance 
as  the  holder  of  a  possibly  decisive  vote,  and  a 
proud  consciousness  that  this  is  the  great  mys- 
tery of  state-craft,  in  which  he  is  takSig  a  mas- 
ter's degree.  A  cooler  spectator  wonders  as  he 
gazes  how  any  good  result  can  possibly  proceed 
nom  such  elements  and  processes,  but  consoles 
himself  with  the  thought  of  a  hundred  analogies 
and  the  inexplicable  humor  of  nature. 

The  day  before  the  appointed  meeting  the  agi- 
tation is  universal  and  the  exdtement  intense. 
The  air  is  thick  with  rumors,  and  the  general  ea- 
gerness to  beUeve  what  is  desired  makes  every 
body  so  credulous  that  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  certainly  known  is  that  nobody  ^ows  any 
thing.  Meanwhile  the  great  newspapers  come 
in  from  every  part  of  the  country,  full  of  frag- 
mentary echoes  and  wild  guesses  and  intentional 
and  unintentional  falsehoods  designed  to  affect 
the  result  The  reporter  of  a  journal  that  has 
staked  its  reputation  for  perspicacity  upon  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Brown,  comes  mysteriously  to 
Mr.  Jones  and  asks  him  confidentially  if  it  is 
really  true,  as  Mr.  Bobinson  has  just  told  hun, 
that  he,  Mr.  Jones,  has  withdrawn  his  opposition 
to  Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Jones  replies  with  vehonence 
that  he  wishes  the  language  supplied  a  word 
«tMBg  oioo^  to  express  the  falsity  of  such  a 
lR!4  "^'^  ^  ^  reporter  does  not  know 
I  would  deny  the  very  mother  who 


bore  him  if  her  could  make  ten  cents  by  the  de- 
niaL  The  reporter  answers  that  he  wishes  to 
know  only  the  exapt  truth,  and  that  for  that  rea- 
son he  has  come  in  person  to  inquire.  He  then 
withdraws,  with  many  tiianks.  And  Mr.  Jones 
reads  in  the  reporter's  paper  when  it  appears: 
"  Mr.  Jones  confessed  last  evening  that  Mr.  Brown 
is  sure  to  be  nominated,  and  that  his  own  position 
is  wholly  negative." 

At  length  the  momentous  day  dawns,  and  the 
convention  assembles.  It  usually  sits  in  some 
vast  building  which  contains  eight  or  nine  times 
as  many  sp^^tors  as  the  whole  number  of 'del- 
ates. The  scene  is  imposing  and  inspiring, 
l^e  proceedings  be^  in  an  orderly  manner, 
but  at  the  first  interruption,  or  the  raising  of  any 
doubtful  point,  the  inflammable  nature  of  the  as- 
sembly is  apparent  Every  favorite  name  or  mo- 
tion whidi  suits  the  humor  of  the  convention  is 
received  with  a  tumult  of  acclamation  which 
would  be  astonishing  and  appalling  to  one  unac- 
customed to  great  popular  assemblies.  At  the 
moment  of  highest  excitement,  as  when  the  nom- 
ination is  actually  made,  the  frenzy  is  resistless. 
The  va^t  throng  is  standing  on  the  floor  and  on 
the  seats,  shouting,  yelling,  and  often  weeping 
with  mere  nervous  t^sion ;  arms  are  shaken  wild- 
ly aloft  with  hats,  handkerchiefs,  fans,  newspa- 
pers, or  whatever  may  be  at  hand,  and  the  uncon- 
trollable roar  is  so  overpowering  that  the  brass- 
band,  whidi  is  playing  at  its  loudest,  is  entirely 
inaudible.  The  president  of  the  conv^tion  wise- 
ly refrains  from  any  effort  to  check  the  prodigious 
uproar,  knowing  very  well  that  it  will  presently 
exhaust  itself,  uid  that  of  its  own  acconl  and  by 
its  own  instinct  the  convention  will  again  **  please 
to  be  in  order."  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  strik- 
ing impression  of  the  whole  week  of  the  conven- 
tion, with  aU  its  conflicts  and  confusions — that 
it  is  an  assembly  of  persons  of  unlimited  aban- 
donment to  expression  of  every  kind,  but  also  of 
a  habit  of  self-control  and  restraint  which  makes 
any  perilous  or  riotous  excess  impossible.  They 
will  **  have  their  say  out,"  but  they  will  also  have 
order  when  all  is  said.  The  sergeant-at-arms  in 
the  convention,  like  the  police  in  the  city  and  at 
the  hotels,  is  a  ceremony.  The  delegates  take 
care  of  themselves,  and  each  defends  the  peace 
of  all 

But  when  we  pass  beyond  the  unique  and  en- 
tertaining spectacle,  and  ask  whether  the  con- 
vention is  a  sensible  method  to  secure  the  nom- 
ination of  a  President,  there  will  be  many  a 
doubting  Thomas  even  among  the  most  orthodox 
believers  in  the  American  form  of  government 
The  figure  which  most  aptly  represents  the  feel- 
ing axSi  action  of  a  huge  Presidential  nominating 
convention  is  that  of  a  tremendous  steamboat 
race  on  the  Mississippi  The  absorbing  deter- 
mination is  tiiat  none  of  the  rival  boats  shall 
pull  ahead.  The  tally  is  watched  as  passengers 
watch  the  nose  of  the  steamer  alongside.  We 
must  keep  ahead.  Safety  and  family  and  life 
and  limb  are  all  very  well,  but  that  boat  must 
not  creep  up.  And  into  the  furnace  go  resin  and 
tar  and  fat  pine  and  whatever  combustible  thing 
we  can  lay  hands  on,  and  every  fresh  vote  is  an 
added  inch  in  tiie  driving  ahead  of  the  craft  in 
which  we  are.  By-and-by  the  race  becomes,  per- 
haps, one  against  all  others,  and,  to  mix  the  met- 
aphor, there  is  a  supreme  effort  made  to  combine 
the  speed  of  all  a^^unst  the  one,  which  is  often 
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snooesflfoL  This  kind  of  excitement  will  ^)pear 
differently  to  different  persons.  But  it  is  very 
far  from  the  real  hitent  of  a  nominating  con- 
vention. 

Simply  stated,  the  true  theory  of  sudi  a  con- 
vention is  thht  it  is  an  assembly  of  representatiTeB 
from  every  Congressional  district  and  from  every 
State  in  the  country,  who  meet  to  oonfult  and  to 
decide  who  should  be  the  candidate.  It  is  in  the 
h^hest  sense,  theoretically,  a  representative  pop- 
ular assembly.  In  fact,  however,  there  is  no  con- 
sultation whatever  in  the  convention.  There  is, 
properly  speaking,  no  debate  upon  essential  ques^ 
tions.  Every  resolution  is  referred,  without  dis- 
cussion, to  a  committee.  There  is  no  debate  even 
iuK>n  the  cardinal  question  of  the  comparathre 
^araoter  and  availability  of  candidates.  Indeed, 
that  is  not  suffered  to  be  a  question.  It  is  as- 
sumed by  the  common  law  of  the  convention 
that,  m  the  usual  phrase,  **  any  candidate  that  so 
patriotic  and  intelligent  a  body  of  citisens  could 
nominate,  would  be  sure  to  be  elected  by  an  over- 
whelming  majority.'*  If  this  is  questioned,  if  a 
delegate  suggests  that  some  one  of  the  candidates 
named  might  not  carry  the  election,  a  storm  of 
lusses  apprises  hhn  that  he  is  committing  the 
unpardonable  sin  against  a  pftrty  convention. 
With  such  an  understanding,  of  course  there  can 
be  no  consultation  or  legitimate  discussion.  Ev- 
ery resolution  having  been  referred  without  de- 
bate—and this  is  undoubtedly  a  neoessaiy  pro- 
vision if  the  session  of  the  convention  is  not  to 
be  endless— and  the  platform,  some  part  of  which 
is  sometimes,  but  not  very  seriously,  questioned, 
having  been  adopted,  nominations  are  m  order. 

Now  the  very  purpose  of  the  convention  being 
to  ascertain  who,  upon  the  whole,  is  the  more  de- 
sirable candidate,  some  statement  of  reasons  why 
this  or  that  person  would  be  more  or  less  likely 
to  carry  this  or  that  State  would  seem  to  be  in- 
dispensable. But  as  this  is  not  permitted,  the 
names  of  various  candidates  are  presented  in 
bri^  speeches,  the  purport  of  which  is  that  Mr. 
A  is  a  great,  good,  and  gallant  num.  and  ought  to 
be  Presid^t,  and  that  Messrs.  B,  0,  D,  E,  and  F 
are  also  great  and  good  and  gallant  moi,  and  ought 
also  to  be  President  Moreover,  notiiing  said  in 
favor  of  Mr.  A  must  be  hM  to  imply  that  Messrs. 
B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F  are  not  in  every  way  his  peers, 
or  to  suggest  that  all  the  friends  of  Mr.  A  will 
not  work  as  zealously  for  Messrs.  B,  0,  D,  B,  and 
F  as  they  would  for  dhat  incomparable  statesman 
and  glorious  gentleman,  Mr.  A.  But  not  only  is 
there  no  consultation  or  discussion,  but  most  of 
the  delegates  arrive  **  pledged**  or  **  instructed,** 
as  the  phrase  is,  not  to  discuss  or  consult,  but  to 
secure  at  all  hazards  the  nomination  of  a  certain 
candidate.  ^  I  do  not  wish  to  consult^'*  says  such 
a  delegate.  **  I  hope  that  my  mind  is  made  up, 
and  that  I  know  my  choice.** 

The  consequence  is  inevitable.  The  work  of 
the  convention  is  done  by  arrangement  in  advance, 
or  often  by  a  sudden,  headlong,  and  doubtful  move- 
ment at  a  critical  moment,  without  opportunity  for 
reflection,  and  as  the  only  means  of  defeating  an 
imminent  and  deplorable  result  The  action  of 
the  delegates  is  controlled  by  the  wishes  of  candi- 
dates, communicated  at  the  moment  by  telegraph, 
actually  asking  to  be  voted  for,  while  the  thought 
of  tiie  general  welfare  and  of  the  real  fnterests 
of  the  country  would  seem  to  have  disappeared 
from  the  mind  of  delegates,  if  It  had  ever  seemed 


to  be  present  Those  who  come  to  a  delSbentifv 
assembly  bound  or  pledged  or  instnictad  to  a 
certain  course  of  action  have  only  the  wieew  of 
their  own  plana,  not  the  general  wtXL  b«^  in 
view.  They  aro  precluded  from  delilMimtiai. 
They  have  pr^udged  the  case  witboot  linsilm, 
theaigument    • 

Am  Emerald  philosophy  migjht  say  ^st  not 
only  has  the  city  of  New  York  no  okl  boildii^ 
of  interesting  association,  but  those  that  it  has 
are  constantly  destrc^ed.  No  structttre  in  the 
dty  certainly  was  more  eonsplcnons  to  tiie  wmm 
of  stringers,  and  none  more  ffmnleea,  than  Oaatle 
Garden.    It  was  built  for  a  fort,  upon  the  nrnifi 

Sneral  plan  with  Fort  William  upon  Governoc^ 
land  opposite,  to  defend  the  d^  and  tiie  pas- 
sage of  the  rivers.  Fortunately  ifs  powers  as  a 
foit  were  never  put  to  proof,  and  all  the  associa- 
tions of  the  old  mle  were  most  peacefnl  and 
pleasant  When  President  Jackson  OMide  his 
first  visit  to  New  York  he  Unded  at  Oastle  Gar- 
den, and  the  bridge  that  coimeoted  it  with  the 
Battery  yielded  to  the  pressure,  as  Major  Jack 
Downing  records,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  bat ''A* 
invindbte  hero**  luckily  did  not  go  throogli.  A  lit- 
tle later  It  became  the  most  freqiMDted  and  bf 
far  the  most  deli^tful  of  tiie  summer  **  gardens,^ 
of  which  Oontoit*s  and  Niblo*s  were  laSsr  esa»- 
ples.  It  was  forty  years  ago,  and  the  Batteiy 
was  then  truly  a  pleasure  promenade.  State 
Street,  whi<^  bordered  and  overlooked  it,  was  a 
fashionable  street,  full  of  fine  hoosco,  and  their 
situation,  directiy  facing  tiie  south  and  aoothwsst, 
open  to  the  sweet  sea  air,  and  commanding  the 
panorama  of  the  harbor  and  bay,  was  very  mueh 
finer  than  that  of  tiie  noblest  modem  mansioB 
upon  Murray  HilL  Nothing  oould  compensate 
Naples  for  the  desertion  of  the  Ohiaja  and  Vaia 
Reale,  and  New  York  can  have  no  street  for  reii- 
dence  so  attractive  as  the  border  of  the  Battery. 
As  the  lower  part  of  the  dty  was  abandons^ 
to  trade,  and  Bunker's  Mansion  House  and  the  Cby 
Hotel  were  replaced  by  ware-rooms  and  offices, 
State  Street  also  surrendered,  and  the  Batteiy 
ceased  to  be  a  promenade.  But  a  few  famffias  stU 
lingered  in  the  fine  old  ndghboring  houses,  and  tiie 
"  Garden,**  having  great  space  and  the  diarm  of 
the  water  in  the  summer  evening,  was  chsnfsd 
Into  a  theatrical  hall.  Tliere,twenty.dzyeaiaa^ 
J^ny  land  sang  for  the  first  time  in  AiaetiBa, 
after  the  most  prodigious  and  sklHful  preparadioa 
of  the  public  mind  by  tiie  newspapers;  and  ihs 
conclusive  evidence  of  her  transcendent  pttmm 
and  charm  is  that  the  Immense  and  extravagant 
expectation  was  satisfied,  and  that  the  interait 
and  enthudaam  In  her  and  for  her  eontlnned  «»> 
abated  until  she  left  ns  forever.  '*The  Tnri^" 
as  Mr.  Sunmer  used  to  call  the  late  miniilv  «f 
the  Sultan  In  Washington,  was  an  aoeomyl 
dnger,  but  a  Levantine.  He  oould  not  red 
singing  of  Nlleson,  but  he  pretended  to  htt  i 
isfied.  When  he  was  asked  the  reaieng  h»  m^ 
claimed, hnpatientlv,'*Sheis too NbrthenJ*  fihl^ 
however,  expkined  much  of  the  spil  <f  Amv 
lind.  The  dmplidtyattdsIaoerf^flClhit^taP- 
eyed,  unaffected  bkmde,  who  slo^  9cfm§^ 
form  with  none  of  the  tisi1HininlslpMii| 
of  a  prima  <feimo,  and,  witlirnit  t>6< 
in  her  hand,  poured  forti^  In  I 
and  with  lof^religkntf  ' 
Redeemer  liveth,**  f 
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enoeasifshebadbeenadetoetidingftiigeL  MaH- 
bran,  Gfim,  Oi&ii  DtmorMU,  GasMImi,  Caradorl, 
Tittens,  even  Niluon,  were  wholly  dUferentj  sii4 
most  of  tbem  cmoM  lo  m  in  their  deolkie. 

Jenny  Lind  **  opened**  at  Castle  Garden,  hut  she 
obeyed  destiny,  and  went  afterward  up  town  to  the 

Sty  Tripler  Hall,  on  the  site  of  the  Grand  Central 
otel,  near  Bond  Street,  on  Broadway,  where  she 
gave  seteral  series  of  concerts.  But  she  return- 
ed to  Castle  Garden  for  her  last  concert  in  Amer* 
km.  Bayard  Taylor  had  written  a  song  of  greet- 
ing, which  she  sang  on  the  first  evening,  and 
C.  P.  Cmndi  wrote  the  farewell  to  America,-  which 
she  sang  at  the  end  of  the  last  conceit.  The 
mnsic  was  composed  by  Otto  Goldsdimidt,  who 
had  come  out  from  Europe,  and  had  played  the 
piano  at  her  concerts  during  her  last  year,  and 
whom  she  married  In  Boston.  The  huge  hall  of 
Outle  Garden  was  crowded  at  her  farewelL  One 
of  the  youns  enthusiasts  of  Uie  tfane  had  arranged 
with  a  gardener,  who  was  used  to  furnish  Imq- 
qnets  to  thejetmem$  dorS,  to  make  the  fittest  and 
finest  of  all  possible  bouquets  as  a  final  offering 
to  the  diffo.  But  as  she  would  deubllesB  have 
scores  of  them,  how  was  this  one  to  be  distin- 
Buished,  even  if  she  should  dioose  to  carry  it? 
fbr  there  was  the  harrowing  possiblfity  to  this 
ardent  youth  tint  there  mi^t  be  others  whidi 
she  would  prefer  to  cany.  After  due  meditatioB 
it  was  decided  that  the  skillful  master  of  flowers 
riiould  construct  a  booquet  of  pure  white  rose- 
buds, massing  them  in  the  mode  of  the  day,  with 
a  cross  of  deep  red  buds  in  the  middle— a  com- 
position which  could  be  lecogniaed  from  the  hall 
at  a  glance.  The  most  car^l  and  detaHed  in- 
structions were  given  for  the  dettveiy  of  the 
floweri  at  Mademoisdle  Lfaid's  hotel,  and  the 
Touth  awaited  the  desired  but  most  doubtful  even- 
ing. He  was  promptly  in  his  seat,  with  an  opera- 
glass  of  remarkable  power,  and  when  Jenny  Lind 
came  on,  he  raised  his  glsjM,  hoping  to  see  that 
she  carried  his  flowers  first  of  all.  But  seeing 
that  it  was  not  so,  the  ready  optimist  thought 
bow  much  more  touching  it  would  be  if  they 
were  the  last  she  carried.  So  he  was  then  fear- 
ful that  his  flowers  would  appear  in  the  unmean- 
ing intermediate  parts  of  ihe  concert  But  all 
was  as  he  wished.  When,  after  an  anxious  and 
exciting  deky,  Jenny  lind  appeared,  full  of  emo- 
tioD,  and  greeted  by  the  audience  with  pathetic 
earnestness  of  feeling,  to  sing  Mr.  Cranch*s  song 
of  farewell,  she  carried  the  flowers  of  the  enthu- 
siast, who  was  also  a  friend  of  the  poet,  and  she 
held  them  while  she  sang.  That  yonng  lounger 
of  those  days  has  always  declared  that  ho  had  a 
peculiar  and  personal  interest  in  Castle  Garden, 
and  it  is  in  vain  that  the  young  loungers  of  these 
days  try  to  perauade  him  that  there  have  been 
singers  since  Jenny  lind.  He  listens  with  pa- 
tient courtesy.  He  bears  witii  the  warm  assever- 
ations and  enthusiasms  of  the  young  men.  It  is 
all  very  natural  and  right ;  but  then,  he  knows  I 
The  last  popular  musical  interest  in  Castle 
Garden  was  that  of  the  Steffanone  and  Bosio 
opera  company,  and  of  the  great  Julfien-^e 
first  director  of  "monster  concerts.**  He  was 
an  admirable  conductor,  and  his  absurdities  of 
manner  and  dress  made  his  concerts  only  the 
more  amusine.  After  dh«cting  a  performance 
daring  which  be  had  gone  throu^  ererr  kind  of 
muMstio  evolution  and  exertion,  as  if  he  were 
B  btmaelf  all  the  instruments  and  all  the  per- 
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formers,  he  Sai^  into  a  huge  easy-chair,  and 
hmig  over  the- back  and  arms  with  a  most  effect- 
ive affectation  ai  utter  exhaustion  and  successful 
completion  <^  an  unprecedented  task.  Nor  was 
there  any  doubt  tiiat  he  had  done  well,  and  he 
and  his  men  were  loudly  applauded.  His  orches- 
tra sometimes  played  really  good  music;  but  the 
concerts  were  popnlav  **  summer- night**  enter- 
tainments, and  waltaes  and  chip -trap  composi- 
tions were  the  staple.  There  have  seldom  been 
pleasanter  concerts  <^  the  khid.  **The  town** 
still  hovered  about  Bond  and  Bleecker  streets, 
and  Madison  Square  was  up  town ;  so  it  was  very 
easy  to  jump  hito  a  stage  and  get  out  at  the  Bat- 
tery. There  was  an  outer  gallery  surrounding 
the  great  hall  of  Outle  Garden  and  overhanging 
the  bay,  and  there  in  the  summer  moonUg^ 
young  New  Tork  of  both  sexes  sat  looking  out 
over  the  sparklbiff  water,  breathfaig  tlie  fresh  sea 
air,  he  smoking,  if  she  permitted,  uid  she  sipping 
lemonade  or  sherbet,  if  she  would.  Even  as  late 
as  Jullien*s  concerts  one  pleasant  gentleman,  well 
known  among  the  artists,  and  for  his  fostering 
care  of  Ameitoan  ait,  the  late  A.  M.  OoziEens,  stifi 
Bved  on  State  Street  The  Easy  Chair  remem- 
bers a  meny  par^  strolling  from  one  of  the  con- 
certs across'  the  Battery  wnh  Mr.  Oonens  to  the 
hospitable  heoee,  and  sitting  at  what  was  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  veiy  hsi  gay  siqipers  of  State 
Street 

Ww  the  last  twenty  years  Castle  Garden  has 
been  a  great  emigrant  d4p6t^  and  was  the  first 
shelter  in  America  of  thousands  of  Europeans 
floeking  to  the  land  of  hope.  The  ktest  comera 
had  a  rough  welcome^  for  a  hundred  and  tw^ity 
newly  arrived  by  an  English  steamer  had  just 
landed  wlien  on  a  Smday  afternoon  in  July  the 
mass  of  sheds  and  liuildinga  was  burned  down, 
and  Castle  Garden  disappeared. 

Thbb  is  one  aspect  of  the  eleetioB  which  is 
now  pending  that  even  an  Easy  Chair  can  prop- 
eriy  observe,  and  tiiat  is  the  general  demand  for 
poHtical  honesty  and  **high  tone.^*  The  phrase 
«*  high-toned**  had  become  very  ridiculous  from 
its  applicatlen  to  pepper-pots,  but  it  has  a  very 
intelligible  meaning,  which  nothing  else  can  ex- 
press more  aptly.  It  Is  like  the  word  "gentleman,** 
which  has  been  curiously  abused  and  made  to 
stand  for  the  most  inconsistent  diaracters  and 
qualities,  but  which  is  still,  as  Tennyson  calls  it, 
"  the  grand  old  name.**  With  the  universal  de- 
mand for  a  higher  political  tone,  however,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  much  skepticism  and  contempt 
there  is  both  of  any  assertion  that  there  is  room 
for  improvement  and  of  any  resolute  effort  to  im- 
prove. The  shyster-statesman  is  not  unknown 
even  in  tills  happy  land  in  the  hour  of  its  Cen- 
tennial glory,  and  he  is  firmly  convinced  that  he 
is  the  only  man  who  understands  human  nature 
and  practical  politics.  As  Dr.  Johnson  was  of 
opfaiion  in  his  Dictionary  that "  patriotism**  is  the 
last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel,  so  the  shyster-states- 
man is  scornfully  sure  that "  refonn**  is  the  easy 
cry  of  charlatans  and  rascals. 

One  of  his  favorite  tricks  is  to  denounce  the 
protest  against  political  <dkeating  and  ofilcial  fraud 
as  FharisaiNn.  If  members  of  a  party  suggest 
that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  that  prompt 
investigation  and  punishment  of  party  offenders 
by  the  party  will  tend  to  retahi  public  confidence 
in  the  party,  the  shyster-statesman  derides  thei 
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as  "  holier  ihan  thoa**  men,  and  dishonesty  and 
^ud  are  practically  condoned  by  him.  This  cry 
of  contempt  is  very  terrible  to  many  persons,  and 
it  is  often  sincerely  repugnant  to  them.  They  do 
not  suppose  themselyes  to  be  better  than  tiieir 
neighbors,  and  they  recoil  from  seeming  to  think 
so.  They  therefore  appear  to  be  half  ashamed 
of  their  own  convictions,  and  they  are  very  likely 
to  betray  the  very  cause  that  they  wish  to  serve. 
But  this  is  a  proof  of  cowardice.  A  man  ought 
to  have  the  courage  to  bear  reproach  when  it  is 
absolutely  unjust,  and  known  to  him  to  be  sa 
The  shyster-statesman  is  only  a  loud  bully.  No 
man  need  be  afraid  of  him  or  his  noise.  Men 
practically  engaged  in  politics  are  clever  enough, 
and  have  plenty  of  experience ;  but  their  great 
want  is  pluck.  They  are  timid  from  a  thousand 
reasons,  and  are  constantly  outwitted  by  their 
own  timidity.  The  sarcastic  epithet "  truly  good** 
scares  them  as  much  as  a  charge  of  theft;  and 
the  desire  to  propitiate  and  evade  and  compro- 
mise perpetually  betrays  their  own  cause. 

A  body  of  excellent  citiaens,  who  really  have 
**  no  axes  to  grind,'*  although  the  shyster  can  not 
believe  that  any  body  should  concern  himself 
with  politics  except  for  a  selfish  purpose,  suggest 
that  when  offices  are  to  be  filled  by  election  ttiey 
wish  to  vote  for  honest,  enlightened,  progressive 
men.  The  shyster-statesman  ridicules  Siem  at 
once  as  a  congress  of  saints  which  wants  an  an- 
gel  for  every  office.  But  if  to  insist  upon  honest 
officers  is  angelic  politics,  it  bids  fair  to  beoome 
veiy  popular,  as  educated  and  well-bred  men  see 
no  reason  why  ignorance  and  vulgarity  ^ould 
oontrol  public  afPairs,  and  they  take  part  in  pol- 
itics. The  shyster-statesman  is  ready  for  them, 
and  sneers  at  them  as  *'  professors**  and  **  prigs** 
and  **  kid-gloved**  and  **  superfine.**  There  is  a 
laugh,  as  there  is  when  the  clown  jumps  into  the 
ring  with  a  saucy  sally.  But  the  shyster  assumes 
that  education  and  intelligence  and  decency  and 
morality  and  courtesy  are  repugnant  and  distaste- 
ful to  the  American  people,  and  as  usual  the  shys- 
ter is  mistaken.  If  his  fellow-shysters  and  bum- 
mers and  venal  editors  and  party  runners  of  every 
kind  and  degree  were  the  people,  this  kind  of  ar- 
gument  would  be  effective.  But  they  are  not, 
and  the  fear  of  their  noise  and  the  panic  which 
it  excites  in  the  minds  of  many  well-meaning  per- 
sons are  unspeakably  ludicrous.    The  thorough- 


bred politician  of  a  low  typo—that  is,  our  friend  tbe 
shyster-statesman — ^undoubtedly  despiAes,  with  aU 
the  sincerity  of  which  he  is  capable,  the  demand 
of  honesty,  decency,  and  fair  play  in  politics.  His 
tactics  consist  of  retorts  in  lund.  If  a  A»mm^g 
diarge  is  brought  against  any  f  eUow-partiaaB,  he 
levels  one,  false  or  true,  against  some  member  of 
the  other  side.  He  sneers  persistently  at  the  mm- 
gestion  of  patriotic  and  impersonal  motives.  U 
opposition  to  the  **  regular**  party  decree  is  maai- 
fested  by  any  one  of  the  brc^ren,  his  instinctive 
remark  is, ''What  does  he  want r*  His  sole  re- 
liance is  upon  what  he  calls  the  party  strength, 
not  upon  the  patriotism  or  the  intelUgenoe  of  the 
people.  His  conclusive  argument  is  Uiat  the  oth- 
er side  is  worse  than  his  own.  His  exhaustive 
theory  of  politics  is  that  it  is  a  mere  question  of 
the  comparative  foulness  of  poi  and  kettle. 

Politics,  indeed,  as  we  know,  often  practically 
compels  a  choice  of  evils.  But  to  accept  this 
as  a  final  situatkm  is  absurd.  The  histoij  ol 
political  parties  shows  that  great  steps  of  prog- 
ress have  been  made  when  a  body  <^  partisans 
have,  so  to  speak,  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns, 
and  have  decided  to  make  a  choice  of  evils  in 
a  startling  manner  by  promoting  the  present  de- 
feat of  their  side  as  the  only  way  of  secaring 
an  ultimate  victory.  This  was  done  thirty  yean 
ago  in  the  State  of  New  York,  when  a  certain 
number  of  the  old  Whig  party,  although  mere 
than  ever  hostile  to  the  opposing  party,  decided 
that  the  lesser  evil  of  the  situation  was  an  oppo- 
sition success.  This  was  a  startling  choice  of 
evils.  But  the  political  student  can  hardly  think 
that  the  decision  was  an  unwise  one.  The  shys- 
ter-statesman can  not,  of  course,  comprehend  that 
a  man  should  ever  say  that  the  pot  and  the  kettle 
are  both  too  black  for  him,  and  that  he  will,  on 
the  whole,  take  a  fresh  and  shining  pan.  If  be 
be  a  Pottite,  the  shyster  of  his  party  shows  him 
that  in  such  an  attempt  he  will  merely  abandon 
the  pot  without  getting  the  pan,  and  that  the 
kettle  will  gloriously  tnumph.  If  the  recusant 
should  reply  that  he  sees  no  other  way  of  ever 
reaching  an  era  of  brighter  hardware,  the  good 
shyster  answers  him  with  vehemence  that  he  is  a 
condemned  impracticable  fooL  And  indeed  the 
only  consohition  for  the  Pannite  is  that  condeom- 
ed  impracticable  fools  have  done  so  much  of  the 
best  work  of  this  extraordinary  world. 
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rIE  first  volume  of  Betakt*s  Popular  HiaUny 
of  (hi  Umt$d  Slatm  (Scribner,  Armstrong,  and 
Ck>.)  fulfills  the  justly  high  expectations  which  the 

ei^mcH  i)(  tM>ih  authurtj  and  piibiUbere  liaJ  eteitcci^ 
The  pro^pptlu^  liocs?  not  m  the  least  eiagi^^rate 
the  long-ft'lt  need  for  aticb  ^  liktorj.  Mecliati- 
iOiUy,  th<«  voLiitae  is  am  enable  to  but  i>ne  LTiti- 
ci^m — H  is  Um3  bulky  far  c^nvctikt^t  haoJIiiiji^. 
Wo  hope  that  the  publishera  may  find  in  t\w  tl*?- 
lerved  success  of  this  edition  the  juftifieatioa  of 
a  new  un6  for  the  library^  of  &  stQaller-^ized  pa^o 
and  a  larger  number  of  voInmeH.  The  preif^nt 
edition  li)  to  be  completed  in  four  volumes,  of 
which  the  6  ret  m  prraiimabit  &  said  pie.  It  1^  a 
large  octavo,  of  nearly  ^w  pjiRcj  ;  it  contain^ 
(our  atcel  pUtea,  a  st«cl  portrait  of  Mr.  Bryant, 


eight  maps,  and  nearly  300  wood-engravings,  the 
subjects  of  which  are  generally  well  chosen  and 
the  execution  of  which  is  always  excellent    The 
probpectuif  givofl  a  ]iAi  of  KTent 
have  euntributed  dcslgni^  uid   > 
some  of  our  be&t  Ameiwii^rik 
work  i^  haadMOEnely  pHntla  Ctti  i  1 

is  m  t'very  way  a  cnetlitoble  trfn 
eiiu  book-iujikiiig.  Tttming  toti^ 
tlon,  we  frntk  BomQ  gn^uad  lor  a  ik^fMita*  tfi§mt- 
hen^ion  that  the  aiittotv  hivm  not  •wllkMiilJy 
coruiidered  the  proportlont  of  Sls^Ii  tai>k,lilll  wl 
be  compelled  either  lo  matei^Dj  JHikm  tht  £ 
tuetisioiis  of  their  work,  or  1^  trjoilrtite  W  Milo- 
riii^  of  the  Ecrolutioti  and  xh^  Ci'^l  ^V'ar,  «ft  vsH 
a^ of  tho»o  political ehin^  aad  tbal< 
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growth  a  oorreet  knowledge  of  whidi  ia  eeneirtkl 
toacomprehenakmof  AmerieeiiUttorj.  KewW 
one-fifth  of  the  proeent  volume  to  taken  np  with 
an  aeootmt  of  prehistorio  nan  and  the  erideneee 
of  his  exietenoe  on  thia  oonUnent^  and  of  the 
Northmen  and  other  voyagera  to  theie  shores  prior 
to  the  time  of  CMumlMS ;  and  the  Toloma— obo> 
quarter  of  the  entire  historr— onlj  brings  ns 
down  to  1647.  ThepknontUnedinthepnfaoebj 
Mr.  Biyant,  howerer,  provides  for  a  rery  tboroqgh 
treatment  of  the  saceeeding  eras  in  American 
historr,  and  indicates  a  philosophical  view  of  the 
growth  of  the  nation  soch  as  we  might  reason- 
ably expect  from  the  veteran  editor  who  has  had 
so  much  to  do  in  making  the  history  which  he  is 
now  to  record.  The  mume  before  us  afEords 
abundant  hidications  of  thorough  researdi,  sndi 
as  assure  the  reader  that  it  is  not  to  be  in  any 
sense  a  mere  oompilatioi).  The  disputed  qnes- 
tioas— such  as  the  character  and  carter  of  Roger 
Williams— are  treated  with  a  candor  which  gires 
assurance  that  the  more  difieuH  ones  which 
will  arise  hi  the  kter  parts  of  the  work  will  be 
fairly  discussed  by  a  judicial  mind  rather  than 
ferrently  debated  by  an  adfocate.  The  style  is 
diaracteriaed  by  simplicity  rather  than  by  elo- 
quence, by  perspicui^  rather  than  by  elegsnoei 
Unquestionably  the  greater  part  of  the  literary 
work  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Bryant's  oo4aboter, 
Mr.  Sydney  Howard  Gay.  Without  brilliance, 
but  without  affectation,  without  fervor,  but  with- 
out partialities  and  prejudices,  a  careful  student, 
but  unencumbered  with  his  learning,  he  has  givoi 
to  the  American  people  not  a  romance  in  the  guise 
of  a  history,  nor  the  raw  material  out  of  which 
history  should  be  made,  but  a  plain  unvarnished 
tale,  which  depends  for  its  interest  and  value 
rather  on  the  assiduity  and  fidelity  of  the  nar- 
rator and  the  abundance  of  his  well-digested  ma- 
terials than  upon  the  artifices  of  either  the  rhet- 
orician or  the  literary  dramatist 

Mr.  Spubobom's  CfommenHtiff  amd  Oommmimim 
(Oieldon  and  Co.)  is  a  useful  book  for  a  limited 
class  of  readers.  Mr.  Spuigeon*s  idea  of  a  com- 
mentary  is  a  book  to  suggest  sermons ;  his  test  of 
one  is  its  interest  to  the  devotk>nal  reader.  He 
has  small  consideration  for  such  as  are  critical 
in  their  character,  and  still  less  for  such  as  are 
not  in  fullest  accord  with  his  own  type  of  theoU 
ogy;  he  is  more  familiar  with  the  old  English 
divines  than  with  the  fathers  or  the  modem 
scholars ;  and  there  is  no  indication  that  he  has 
any  other  acquaintance  with  German  conunenta- 
ries  than  such  as  he  has  derived  from  transhi- 
tions.  Thebookconsistsof  two  parts— first*' A 
Chat  about  Commentaries,"  in  which  he  expresses 
in  some  detail  his  opinions  concerning  certain  fa- 
vorite works,  and  second,  a  list  of  commentaries 
filling  over  two  hundred  pa^es.  The  essays  on 
commenting— «.  e.,  on  expository  preaching  and 
on  eccentric  preadiers — are  apparently  added  to 
make  up  the  full  tale  of  pages. 

-Beitta  a  ChriaHan^  whiu  ii  Meama  tmd  how  h 
Btffin^  by  Rev.  WAsanoioH  OLAonxa  (Congrega- 
tional Publishing  Sode^),  is  an  admirable  little 
treatise  for  its  purpose,  which  Is  entirely  practical, 
as  the  title  bdicates.  It  is  quite  a  remarkable 
Uttle  book,  too,  as  an  indication  of  the  age;  for  it 
is  oertafai  that  Mr.  Oladden  wouM  not  have  found 
any  orthodox  society  to  publish  it  twenty  years 
ago,  if  indeed  be  could  have  published  it  at  all 
•M  not  have  subjected  himself  to  an  ecclesiastic- 


al trial  for  heresy.  He  makes  Christian  experi- 
ence a  very  sunple  thing,  as  well  as  a  very  prac- 
tical one^  and  without  engaging  hi  any  campaign 
against  creeds,  he  makes  very  Uttle  of  them. 
There  is  more  theology,  and  of  a  more  radical 
type,  if  we  mistake  not,  than  some  of  its  careless 
readors  will  hnagme,  but  as  it  is  not  destructive 
of  even  prefudkMS,  but  quietly  ignores  them,  it 
wiU  prove  both  the  less  obnorioua  and  the  more 
efficMioua. 

If  Mr.  QaoiflB  H.  Hipwobtb*8  Starboard  <md 
PoH  (Harper  and  Brothers)  had  only  the  one  first 
chapter,  it  wouki .  be  wortny  of  commendation. 
Tasting  is  for  the  most  part  mere  i^easuring; 
and  that  of  a  very  effeminate  sort  The  Sound 
is  not  .the  aea,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  sail  to 
Newport  and  back  to  try  the  real  viUue  of  a  j^cht 
or  the  mettle  of  its  commander.  It  is  the  British 
insular  pcaltkm  that  haa  made  the  British  ma- 
rine. We  ahall  have  no  tnie  yachting,  none 
worthy  of  our  natk>nal  poaitkm  or  eharacter,  none 
to  make  men  of  our  yachtsmen,  none  to  develop 
the  qoalitiea  of  combined  prudoioe  and  courage 
whkjh  Amarkm  needa.in  Its  leadera,  until  other 
yacht  owners  follow  Mr.  Hepworth*s  exampk^  cut 
down  the  tall  masts,  shorten  the  spars,  substitute 
ked  for  centre-board— in  a  word,  inake  their  boats 
not  to  run  races  in  smooth  water,  but  to  dare  the 
wind  and  the  wave.  •  When  they  have  done  this,  in 
lieu  of  an  occasional  solitary  yadit  working  its  way 
up  to  the  coast  of  Maine,  all  the  AtUntio  coast 
from  Point  Judith  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
will  become  avaikble  cruising  grounds  Mr.  Hep- 
worth^s  acoount  of  the  crube  of  the  Nettie  we 
oommend  to  landsmen  who  enjoy  a  breeqr  book 
in  summer,  full  of  the  salt  air  and  blue  sky  and 
stimulating  romance  of  a  true  sailor  life,  and  still 
more  to  our  discreet  yachtsmen,  who  may  learn 
from  it  the  possibilities  of  manly  enjoyment  and 
national  development  in  a  pursuit  the  full  value 
of  which,  despite  our  boasting  bom  of  inconse- 
quential races  fit  a  day,  we  have  not  yet  as  a  peo- 
ple begun  to  comprehend. 

JSfay  Feeer^ or  Sammer  CaUtrrh:  iUKaiwreemd 
TreaimmU  f  Harper  and  Brothers),  is  a  very  thor- 
oughly womed-up  monograph  on  a  matter  hith- 
erto little  studied  and  still  little  understood.  The 
author.  Professor  Gioaoc  M.  Bsaro,  began  his  spe- 
cial study  of  the  subject  in  1878.  He  prepared 
and  sent  out  droulars  embodying  fifty-five  ques- 
tions, which  he  had  carefully  prepared  so  as  to 
cover,  as  far  as  possible,  the  whole  subject  in  all 
its  bearings.  From  these  questions  he  received 
two  hundred  replies.  These  replies,  coming  di- 
rectly from  patients  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, or  from  their  physicians,  afford  the  most  im- 
portant material  on  which  his  generalizations  are 
based.  But  they  are  not  all  A  United  Stotes 
Hay  Fever  Assodation  was  formed  in  Bethlehem, 
New  Hampshire,  in  1874,  of  sufferers,  and  lis  an- 
nual reports  have  been  placed  at  our  author^s  dis- 
posal, and  some  of  the  individual  members  have 
actively  cooperated  with  him  in  obtaining  infor- 
mation.  He  has  also  conducted  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence with  physicians,  and  has  made  spe- 
cial studies  of  many  cases  himself.  He  gives, 
first,  a  history  of  **  hay  lever,"  trsomg  it  through 
medical  literature  from  1810;  next  recounts  Us 
own  method  of  investigation ;  sums  up  the  sta- 
tistical results  of  his  inquiries ;  embodies  in  gen^ 
oral  propositions  the  conclusions  to  which  he  has 
been  led;  gives  in  detail  information  respecting* 
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the  Bjmptoms,  ooune,  diMiioeis,  prognoBk,  pre» 
rentloD,  uUI  treatment  of  the  dSaeage ;  and^lnee 
with  Bome  A000imt>  of  more  teiereet  to  the  med- 
ical UcnAtj  than  to  thejMoral »eader,of  * bub- 
ber  of  spedfio  coeea  He  legards  hajfeter  «»  a 
fynctjenal  dlioaee  of  4henerfoiii  syatem*— *^a  dia* 
ease  of  the  faihioimble  aftd  the  thooffhtfiil,  the 
price  of  wealth  and  cwHofo,  a  part  of  tSe  penalty 
of  a  fine  organimion  and  an  in-door  Ufa"  There 
is  for  it  no  specific ;  certain  prerentivei  are  iml* 
liable^  but  the  only,  or  at  least  the  best^  lemed  j 
is  a  change  of  eUmaAe,  either  to  the  seashore  or 
the  high  moimlainoiis  bUludes.  It  is  herMfitary 
in  character,  Is  peenliar  to  modem  civiMsatioD, 
and  is  most  common  in  Englend  and  in  the  north- 
em*  and  eastern  parts  <^  the  United  Slates.  Dr. 
Beard's  book  is  written  for  lay  readers^  and  is 
free  from  the  technioaHtles  of  expression  whidi 
render  professional  treatless  on  kindred  subjects 
onintelUglble  to  the  non-prof essienalatndent.  It 
is  wen  worthy  the  attention  of  stdferers  from 
any  of  the  nmnerons  forms  of  this  common  ca- 
tairh,  and  eon  also  hardly  fail  to  beeomo  the 
etandard  treatise  of  the  medieal  pn^ession  on 
thissabjeet. 

Mr.  H.  B.  ScvnuxR,  hi  Mm  mmd  Mmmen  m 
America  Ofte  Hum^Ml  Ymtn  ^^<Sorlbner,  Arm- 
stroiM;,  and  Co),  and  Mr.  Bbwasd  Abbott,  Ib 
Remmditmaty  Tkim  (Roberts  Brothers),  attempt 
somewhat  the  same  task,  vis.,  to  giro  some  graph- 
ic delineations  of  the  coontry  and  its  dm  imd 
social  hfe  in  me.  Mr.  Scndder's  book  Is  krger, 
Mr.  Abbott's  to  more  thoroughly  wrought  ont ; 
Mr.  Sendder  gives  hi  their  own  words  the  descrip- 
tions and  narratiTes  of  contemporary  writera, 
Mr.  Abbott,  from  -a  general  study,  gives  his  own 
account  of  what  they  saw  and  what  they  were; 
Mr.  Scudder's  to  the  more  curious,  Mr.  Abbott's 
the  more  useful  book ;  Mr.  Scudder's  wiH  be  read 
in  the  ears,  Mr.  Abbott's  in  the  library;  Mr.  Scud- 
der^s  will  entertain  by  its  curious  frsgmeutaiy 
gossip,  Mr.  Abbott^s  witl  be  remembered  for  its 
comprehensive  and  yet  pictorial  grouping. — John 
Allyn  publishes  a  sixth  edition  of  De  Tooqitk- 
tillk's  l>emoeraey  m  America^  with  Professor 
Bowm's  revision  of  the  English  transition  and 
supplemental  notes.  It  must  be  enough  to  say 
of  H  that  it  is  svbsUntially  a  sprint  of  the  fifth 
editloD ;  that,  recognised  by  American  thinkers, 
it  to  universally  r^arded  as  the  most  profbund 
view  of  Ameri^  institutkms,  their  benefits  and 
their  dangen;  tlmt  it  ought  to  be,  even  more 
than  it  to,  a  text-book  for  the  study  of  «Mh  new 
generatiim ;  tiiat  no  young  man  ought  to  be  con- 
tent witii  an  abridgment  of  the  original  work ; 
and  that  thto  American  edition  to  far  better  than 
the  Engltoh,  on  which  it  to  founded. — ^Mr.  La- 
THROp's  style  to  overambitious  and  not  always  clear, 
occarionailv  not  even  grunmatieal;  we  agree, 
too,  with  Mr.  Macautoy,  in  thinking  that  personal 
acquaintance  to  a  great  desideratum,  if  not  an 
essential  quiMcation,  hi  the  biographer ;  and  we 
do  not  know  what  Mr.  Lathrop  means  by  hto 
assertkm  that  hto  book  to  "not  deeisned  as  a 
biography,  but  to  rather  a  portrait"  Kevertiie- 
less,  hto  TStwfy  of  Hawthtfms  (J.  R  Osgood  and 
Co.)  to,  if  not  altogether  a  satisfactory  account 
of  Mr.  Hawthorne's  Itf e  and  character,  an  inters 
eeting  and  measumbly  valuable  hitroductkm  to 
one  who  has  a  toige  fame,  and  yet  to  but  Uttie 
known  even  to  hto  own  countrymen.  The  author 
has  with  enthusiasm  gathered  not  a  little  on- 


rieot  and  iBtoretth^;  material;  but  he  has  boC 
always  made  the  best  use  or  passed  the  beat 
judgment  on  il^With  Mr.  Lnthrop's  Bhtdb  tb* 
SBBM  house  iasBo  two  vohimea  of  Mr.  Hav. 
fwim's  ^ray  papers,  ^omvir  nmnrnvt,  mtd  CA. 
«r  IHeom,  and  ^^mmkimm,  mid  Otktr  JSmm^Wm 
hope  that  Mr.  Johx  Habbuidb'b  pnblk«tiQB  of 
AMMf  i)9ii0i«/hiiBl*«  i^Mtai^(4  P.  Potaam^ 
Sobs)  faKttoatis  A  revival  of  a  pnhlM- taste  for  ^M 
okl  EBgltoh  otosriea.  The  seleolkm  wbb  a  wetk 
of  no  small  dlflcnlty.  and  has  been  well  doDc; 
and  Mr.  Habberton's  Introdnetlon  shows  that  ho 
to  a  Wf«r  aad  a  student  of  the  essaytots  whom  ho 
to  thus  endeavoring  to  re4Btrodaoe  to  the  Amer^ 
toanpubliiL  It  to  not  too  high  praise  to  say  thai 
he  doee  BOt  suffer  from  the  mvoluBtarr  oantrast 
wUeh  the  reader  makes  between  him  and  the 
writers  whose  master  of  ocibbwoIm  ho  has  bo* 


It  was  a  happy  Idea,  tlMrt  of  Wiu  Caaurai, 
to  put  the  stories  of  the  oUld-herotom  of  the 
Bevohitkm  hi  i«rie,  such  as  cWldtan  coohi  both 
mderstand  and  enjq^  Hto  Tamu^  Whiki  Om- 
Imtdal  Rkmrn^  illustrated  <Harper  and  Broth- 
ers), will  have  b  toiger  aodleneo  timn  one  of 
young  folks  only,  and  well  deserves  to.  IWgea- 
eral  oharaetertotlos  of  the  F^m  BuBadt  and  the 
PbfVB  Z^x^mmIi  re4^^pear  in  these  metrical  stories ; 
occarfonaUy  tiie  verso  drope  beneath  Hie  digm^ 
of  the  theoM,  and  we  sometlmea  wish  It  wsm 
stronger  in  oxpresston,  even  If  less  graoil^  asd 
riiythmteal;  bat  It  does  not  lack  dadi  aad  spirit 
in  exprssskm,  aad  to  full  of  Ufa  and  aotloB.  The 
added  notes  will  provoke  many  a  boy,  we  tiust, 
to  some  htotorical  studtoa  in  the  books  reoen- 
mended  to  the  reader's  not&oe  ki  Mr.  OsrletOB*s 
note  to  hto  young  friendsi— The  irregular  metres 
of  Mr.  Gbobob  H.  CALrarr's  verse,  A  Ifalim*9 
Bhihy  and  other  SoHtmal  I\f$m$  (Lee  aad  Sbep- 
ard),  give  a  certain  ragged  foreefnlBess  to  Us  pa- 
triotic tributes.  They  are  elevating  and  dignified 
hi  character,  and  yet  flail  short  of  ths  maMS 
whtoh  have  Inspired  them.  The  greatness  of  the 
subject  to  not  iafrequently  thus  &BStroBS  to  the 
poet 

In  Or^^  the  Carrier  (Harper  and  Brodieri), 
Mr.  Blackmobb  rlototes  every  probability  In  the 
construction  of  hto  stoiy.  It  to  highly  hnproba- 
hto  that  any  towyer  shouki  make  an  atSsmpi  to 
abduct  the  danghter  of  a  client;  Improbable  that 
he  should  trust  to  chance  thereafter  to  bring 
about  a  k>ve  match  between  hto  son  and  the  im- 
prisoned  giri;  improbable  that  a  piooa  amU 
shouM  lend  herself  to  mAi  a  scheme  of  viUainy; 
improbable  that  any  girl  with  the  InteUigenoe  and 
spMt  of  Grace  shouUi  sobnA  to  the  wrong  and 
be  deceived  by  the  impostare;  Improbable  that, 
trith  the  whole  community  aroossd,  her  hiding 
ptoce  couki  be  successfully'ceaeealed.  Wtovi  all 
these  fanprobabillties  are  woven  Into  one  story,  the 
product  to  about  as  fanpossible  a  plot  as  ^e  novel> 
reader  often  falto  upon.  Weterthelsw,  Crifft;, 
the  Carrier,  to  a  thoroughly  OBteKalnlDg  story. 
Oripps  hfanself  to  a  deeMed  oharaeter,  and  pre- 
serves the  human  sympathy  which  the  cenisnl 
unreaHty  of  the  book  tends  to  hnpato.  T&a  olh^ 
er  characters  are  well  drawn  and  tolerably  Od» 
sistent,  and  whOe  tiiere  to  i 
preserve  a  good  degree  of  iBtsrsst  1 
story,  it  does  not  exoitt  amy  noh  nllMMtoiS  4f 
hope  and  despair  as  mako  Il4 
hot  weather.    ArttottoBm^tt* 
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Mtbor  of  i^  yf(t  For^ng  Hmt  <mtk 
I  (Dodd  tad  HMd),  te*  wtt  is^  ber  work 
nillB  rathar  ol «  BUtwaUy  quick  oliterfi^ 


novel  consists  in  th«  sketches  of  Eif^ish  scsboit 
and  tlxe  studies  of  English  cbsrtot^  -whic^  it  af- 
ford?; these  are  good,  and  well  worthy  of  a  bet- 
ler-coBstmetod  ^lol. 
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tiott  than  of  any  deeper  oawlulstiKJy  ol  ohatse 
ier.  ThesceneiajiadinlhamiiaBg^stiietsof 
Penni^lfm^  aad  the  ohrenic  kbor  difiooltiss 
of  thai  region  afford  the  baokgroiiiMl  on  whidi 
the  raMMO  is  paistod.  These  is  « Itttle  abodt 
•tiilns^  and  a  litlb  aboal  otoek-JobUng  opera- 
tiona;  there  is  eoasklsimhls  lops^aad  yet  mods 
adtenture.  The  writer  suooeeds  in  what  wo  nay 
eaU  the  aeoessoriea  of  her  tema  wery  weU*-4hat 
if,  in  her  seeneyaintiag^aad  dresiss  and  taMsaiu^ 
and  in  tho  dialoot  of  the  lowtr  oharaetin;  bat 
riio  crowds  into  one  Toliune  more  than  it  can  be 
made  to  contain,  and  deals  with  topioa  with  whiofa 
she  has  but  a  liailed  knowledge.  Wo  bcUore 
that  this  is  her  firalTOtttqw;  wohoMthatinhor 
next  she  will  select «  mom  limiked  iMdi  and  gifo 
toUamoreearofal^tu^y.  MU  aho  has  consid* 
arable  power  both  of  iivrenthm  and  of  deseii|ition 
is  quite  erideat,  and  equally  so  that!  she  haa  not 
made  the  fullest  or  best  oseoC  the  powers  which 
she  possessea. 

Bey.  Pitin  Pmmoi  intended  AthA  (Lee  and 
Shepaid)tobe'<aKowBngbuidIifefitady.*>  Aa 
a  novel  it  possesses  no  remarkabb  charaoteria* 
tics;  the  plot  is  thin;  there  is  neither  warmth 
of  feelhig  nor brilUanoe  of  cobting;  thers is  ne&« 
ther  sentfaacnt,  nor  philooephy,  nor  notsMy  iae 
pictorial  effect  to  dicUnguiah  it  from  the  average 
stoiy.^  As  a'*  life  study"*  it  amst  be  judged;  and 
while  the  author  certainly  shows  some  famiUar- 
i^  with  his  chosen  field,  he  has  not  painted  a 
true  portrait. 

In  SUvmt  PUthmr%  by  liiss  Alooit  (Boberts 
Brothers),  ThwphUim  ami  Oiken,  by  Mjuit  Mapis 
DoBOi  (SeribnerX  and  J^r  Summer, jAflemoom, 
by  SvsAH  OoouDoa  (Boberts  Brothers),  we  have 
three  vdnmea  of  short  stories  and  papers  1^  pop. 
nlar  and  well-known  writers.  Biver  FUdknn^ 
which  gives  the  name  to  the  first  volume,  is  a 
ca|^  temperance  tale,  quite  different  from  the 
ordinary  pattern  of  meVodramatie  misery.  Mary 
Mapes  Dod^  is  as  fuH  of  literary  pranks  and 
frolic  in  wrKiacr  for  the  elders  as  in  writhig  lor 
thechUdreo.  JbrjSbfiHi«f*4/llmieoMlis«iequal 
to  BisaCoolidge'sprevioas  stories.  Shehasstriv* 
SB  after  effect,  and  has  last  both  what  she  sought 
and  the  dmpto  natural  beauty  which  she  aban* 
doned  in  the  qnest.^Sr Aomat  Wm^oid^  Curak 
(George  Routledge  and  Sons),  is  one  of  the  strong 
stories  of  Oionax  MAOOoiraLn,  who  has  written 
some  very  strong  and  some  very  weak  fiction.  B 
is  a  quasi-thoologieal  novel ;  finds  the  specific  for 
skepticism  not  in  arguments  from  history,  but  in 
the  intuitiona of  ih»  aoul;  empkys  the  dream  as 
part  of  the  msehiaoiy  of  his  itdr7«*-a  favorite 
but  not  fortunate  feature  with  George  Uaedon. 
akl,  whose  mysticism  often  runs  into  vagaries  d 
thought  and  feeling;  But  it  is  to  the  same  mys- 
tieism  that  wo  owe  the  oreation  of  each  a  char- 
acter aa  Polwarth,  and  the  creative  power  more 
than  oempensatea  f^  the  defects  of  the  anthor'a 
always  original  though  aometfanea  lawleas  imag^ 
ittatioB...*OeMwr  «/  tk$  im,  by  Maru  Loom 
€BiJu.aswoaTH  (Robert  Carter  and  Brothers),  wiU 
lia  welcomed  by  all  who  remembeiw-andwlio  has 


forgotten  ?•— Jtfwmlwiin^  Children.  It  is  a  very, 
simple  story,  and  depends  for  its  interest  upon 
the  depth^  tne  tenderness,  and  the  genuineness 
of  reHi^oos  feeling  wUdi  pervades  ilL  Thorough- 
ly rel^kms,  it  is  noisier  theoka^cal  nor  eoclesi- 
astkal,  and  produoea  its  improssiona  not  1^  hom- 
ilies in  the  mouths  of  its  cfaaracteia»  but  by  the 
spirit  that  breathes  in  their  lives.  It  fe  without 
humor,  but  is  rich  in  a  genuine  pathoB<~iRddbt 
iW^  (Harper  and  Brothers)  is  not  equal  to  Uakt 
Caen.  Hat^s  previous  stories.  It  is  less  natural 
and  shnple  in  style  and  struoture,  less  -satisfBoto- 
ry  in  its  outcome,  and  paints  villainy  in*  darker 
characters;  but  if  it  suffers  unfavorabty by  oom- 
parison  with  Old  JfyddeUon*e  Mmtjt  or  Victor 
md  Vmtqmtkedy  it  does  not  suffer  ia  ooraparfton 
with  other  novels  of  the  season.  It  presents  high 
ideals  of  life  and  character,  and  its  dramatk  ac- 
tion and  its  portraiture  d  intense  feelhig— por- 
traiture  rather  than  analysis— show  the  ^d  of 
a  true  artist— We  are  glad  to  weleome  ixam  that 
ftivorite  of  <he  children,  H.  B  Sounona,  a  story 
te  the  adults,  2%tf  jDiMfierf  ^  .^IsefiU^rV  OmH 
(Hurd  and  Houghton).  It  can  haidly  be  caUed 
a  novels  so  slight  is  the  plot,  but  as  a  specimen  of 
Miifv  painting  it  iaadsdrable.-  The  scene  is  laid 
m  Boaton,  and  tiie  painter  has  brought  out  with 
a  poet*s  power  that  recalls  the  work  of  Dickens, 
whieh  it  does  not,  however,  vesemblo  in  hixuri- 
ance  of  fancy,  the  romance  of  unromantio  life, 
and  the  ttsthelic  and  intellectual  dements  that 
hide  themselves  in  the  retired  nooks  and  comers 
of  such  a  oily. — SUm  Btorif^  by  Eoqae  Fawosit 
(S.  J.  Hale  and  fionX  is  an  ilHiainted  pksture  of  aa 
ill-choaen  tiieme.  It  purports  to  be  a  representa^ 
tion  of  society  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  If 
•that  society  were  the  holtow,  heartless,  and  value- 
less  thhig  which  Mr.  Fawcett  fanaginea,  it  would 
hardly  be  worth  the  pahitiag.  We  are  glad  to 
believe  that  it  is  not;  and  we  only  aftention  a 
aoosewhat  popular  story  to  warn  ouroountry  read- 
ers against  the  error  of  believing  it  to  be  true.— 
Tl»  AOmry  7Wwu(Iiee  and  Shepard)  is  a  story 
lor  young  girls  that  boys  will  read  with  perhaps 
equal  intoKSt,  chiefly  of  Ufe  in  Facia;  a  steiy  of 
love^  yet  not  exactly  a  love  story;  of  good  moral 
tone,  but  not  didactic;  vivadona  and  sprightly, 
but  not  dasclingly  briUiattt  We  confess  to  aa 
enjoyment  of  Bonm  MAt'a  stories,  albeit  they 
make  no  pretense  to  any  remaricable  artistic  meiw 
it,  and  neither  excite  the  curiosity  by  an  involved 
plot,  the  emotions  by  a  passbnate  wannth,  nor  the 
aensibilities  by  a  suecession  of  romantic  aitua» 
tkms.— JSbtt  Tmrvumit  by  Bluob  Honms(flar. 
per  and  Brothers^  is  a  novel  of  more  than  usu- 
al  merit  It  does  not  kck  the  ordinary  elements 
of  saecessiial  fiction-^-strong  chafactelr4rawfaig, 
romantic  adventure^  genuine  sympathy  with  a 
true  heroine,  and  unquestkmable  pathoa  relieved 
by  touches  of  quiet  humors  The  characteristic 
of  the  story,  however,  is  its  religioac  spirit,  as 
the  centre  of  interest  is  Bose  Turquand.  The 
pictures  in  llie  opening  chapters  d  the  hard, 
woridly,  selfish  Mrs.  Adafar  and  her  geoup  of  rude 
childien,  and  the  exquisite  tortures  thegr  inflict 
on  the  sensitive  nature  of  the  orphan,  at  once  re» 
pel  by  their  patnftihiess  and  attract  by  their  pow- 
er;  but  the  attractive  soon  overmastcfS  the  ro- 
peUent  power,  aad  the  reader  riaes  from  the 
finished  perusal  of  the  story  with  a  sense  of  sat- 
isfaction as  well  aa  of  enjoyment  It  ia  a  book 
to  ht  heartily  commended.  ^-^  . 
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SUmiABT  OF  SCnCNTIFIO  PROQBBBflL 

^«fronomy.— In  Bolar  spectroscopy  the  impor- 
tant annoonoement  ia  made  by  Young  (in  SiUu 
nutn^i  Journal)  that  the  line  1474  K  is  double  the 
distance  of  the  components,  being  about  ^  of  the 
distance  of  the  sodium  lines,  or  ^  of  a  division  of 
Angstrom's  scale.  Young  was  able  to  make  this 
very  delicate  obserTation  best  in  the  eightii  order 
diffracdon  spectrum  from  one  of  Rutherfurd*s 
gratings  (8640  lines  to  the  inch).  The  separa- 
tion ofthe  OTcrlapping  spectra  was  accomplished 
by  j>lacing  a  45^  prism  between  the  grating  and 
the  obsenring  telescope.  The  more  refrangible 
of  the  two  components  (which  is  heavier  than 
the  other  and  hazy  at  the  edges)  Young  consid- 
ers to  be  the  corona  line;  In  the  same  Journal 
M*Farland  gives  a  graphical  comparison  of  the 
variations  in  the  eccentricity  of  tiie  earth's  orbit 
according  to  CroU  (Leverrier)  and  StookwelL 
The  values  for  the  last  40,000  years  and  for  the 
next  80,000  are  almost  identioU ;  beyond  these 
limits  the  form  of  the  two  curves  is  alike  (as  it 
should  be),  but  the  ordinates  vary. 

We  learn  from  Naiure  that  the  lunar  map  of 
Lohrmann  (three  feet  in  diameter),  of  which  a 
part  was  published  in  1824,  is  now  to  be  pub- 
lished in  its  complete  form  by  Barth,  of  Leipsio. 
Schmidt,  of  Athens,  is  to  furnish  a  descriptive 
letter-press.  At  the  same  time  Schmidt  is  edit- 
ing his  own  work  on  the  moon  (the  results  of 
over  thirty  years'  labor),  which  is  to  be  publish- 
ed by  the  Prussian  government  The  map  (six 
French  feet  in  diameter)  is  now  engraving  by  the 
draughtsmen  of  the  Prussian  Staff  Gollege,  and* 
will  contain  over  84,000  craters,  besides  riUrn^ 
etc.,  etc  Trouvelot  publishes  fai  SUUnum^s  Jour^ 
nal  a  memoir  on  the  physical  aspects  of  the 
planet  Saturn,  accompanied  l^  drawings.  Some 
of  his  conclusions  seem  to  harmonise  former  un- 
explained observations.  His  principal  conclu- 
sions are :  1.  That  the  inner  margin  of  the  outer 
ring  has  for  some  years  past  shown  angular  or 
janed  forms  near  the  ansa,  which  may  be  at- 
tributed to  a  real  irregularis  of  structure.  8. 
That  the  surface  of  the  rings  near  the  anssD  oo 
both  sides  of  the  principal  division  has  presented 
a  mottled  or  cloudy  appearance.  8.  That  the 
thickness  of  the  whole  ring  system,  from  the 
inner  edge  of  the  dusky  ring  to  the  principal  di- 
vision, incrttuei  gradually,  so  that  a  cross  section 
of  it  would  be  wedge^haped.  The  proof  of  this 
comes  from  the  form  of  the  shadow  of  the  planet 
on  the  rings,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the 
dusky  ring  upon  the  planet's  disk.  7.  That  the 
dusky  ring  is  not  transparent  throughout,  but 
more  neany  so  nearer  the  planet  Tue  coming 
opposition  of  Saturn  will  afford  a  favorable  op- 
portunity for  testing  these  conclusions. 

lackering  publishes  a  note  on  a  form  of  pho- 
tometer smtable  for  the  determination  of  the 
brightness  of  nebnUa,  etc  A  simple  modifica- 
tion of  ZoUner^s  photometer  for  the  purpose  had 
already  been  devised  by  Abbe. 

Doberck  publishes  in  the  AatronofM$^  NaeK* 
richien  the  elements  of  the  orbit  of  the  binary 
£ia  Cattiopeia.  The  period  is  223  years,  and 
the  eigh^-eight  observations  (1762  to  1876) 
agree  well  with  theory. 

Appendix  III.  to  the  Washington  obiervationf 


for  1874  (now  passing  through  the  press)  Is 
Bomham's  General  Catalogue  of  Double  flianL 
This  is  to  contain,  first,  the  cuirent  nimiber ;  sec- 
ond, the  specific  name  of  the  double,  with  syao- 
nyms ;  third,  the  mean  ricfat  ascensioD  and  dco- 
lination  for  1880,  wfdi  tbie  pfeceosioo;  fouth, 
the  porition-angle  at  a  given  epoch ;  fifth,  the  (fis- 
tance ;  sixth,  the  nuunitudes  and  colors ;  seveath, 
the  observer ;  and  e^th,  notes.  Hmm  last  will 
be  a  sucdnct  history  of  tiie  star,  whh  refereneea 
to  authorities,  etc  Binaries  are  separaldy  treat- 
ed.  AU  points  of  interest  are  noted,  and  the  wbola 
form  is  one  suited  to  the  observing  astroooaer. 
It  win  contain  about  ten  thousand  stars. 

In  MdMmlogy^  Froienor  Loon^  piri)Hshes  liia 
fifth  paper  of  contributions  to  mciteorology,  and 
in  this  1m  concludes  that  areas  of  high  banmeter 
are  formed  from  the  air  which  is  expelled  from 
areas  of  low  pressure,  and  that  this  fonnlBg 
process  takes  plaoe  chiefly  on  the  sontbeat 
side  of  such  an  area.  An  area  of  high  bafooie- 
ter  may  be  the  result  of  a  stonn  prewiag  at  a 
distance  of  1500  or  2000  miles  to  the  northwest- 
ward. In  oval  areas  of  low  pressure  the  average 
ratio  of  the  longest  and  shortest  diameters  is  l.tl, 
the  highest  value  being  4.6;  in  similar  arsaa  at 
high  )[>re8snre  the  average  ratio  is  1.62.  For  Bo- 
rope  the  ratios  are  slightly  smaller  than  America. 
A  decided  connection  is  discovered  by  hhn  be- 
tween the  amount  of  nUn-f  all  and  the  pressure  at 
the  centre  of  the  storm,  such  that  the  rahi-£iU  is 
least  when  the  central  pressure  is  increasiBg,  aad 
greatest  when  the  pressure  is  decreasing— an  ef- 
fect that  is  most  decided  during  the  colder  por- 
tions of  the  year.  A  valuable  table  Is  also  given 
of  the  rain-fall  in  all  known  tropical  burrieanes; 

In  some  remarks  on  the  critidsras  of  his  theo- 
ry of  storms,  Mr.  Blasius,  of  Philadelphia,  very 
prcq[>eriy  insists  on  the  importance  of  oomideriDg 
the  areas  of  high  barometer,  or  coM,  heavy  air. 
Mr.  Blasius  sUtes  that  in  1861  he  advocated  the 
systematic  study  of  weather;  and  Mr.  Blodgett 
adds  that  '*he  proposed  the  Signal  Service  ia 
1861,  and  himself  used  the  telegraph  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1852  for  two  months,  and  hb  diart  proved 
then  the  practicability  of  determlniDg  the  form 
and  limits  of  any  storm."  Rev.  Thomas  ffill,  ex- 
presidoit  of  Harvard  College,  writes  that  he  urged 
the  use  of  the  telegraph  m  predicting  storms  ia 
1847  and  subeeqoentiy,  and  that  his  labors  were 
entirdvfaidependent  of  those  of  Mr.  Blasius.  Bed- 
fidd,  Jbpy,  Loomis,  and  Henry  were  also  equally 
with  himself  active  thus  euij  in  urging  aad 
laying  the  foundations  for  a  government  storm 
bureau. 

Lieutenant-Golond  Stothetd  commuaicated  a 
year  ago  to  the  Sodety  of  Tdegraph  Engineers  a 
paper  on  **  Lightning  Conductors,**  vrhkh  has  just 
been  publishM  in  tbdr  Journal ;  and  fin  Che  As* 
cnssion  thereon  Mr.  Preeoe,  the  weU-known  deo> 
tridan,  as  wdl  as  tiie  other  members  piesenr^ 
gave  abundant  data  to  show  that  in  a  majority 
of  cases — perhaps  in  nhM  out  d  ten — the  eoai* 


mon  lightning-rods  are  so  improperly 
with  the  earth,  by  not  bdng  M  into  a  laigi 
of  moist  ground,  that  thdr 
destroyed.    In  such  cases  the 
ors  are  sources  of  positiv« 
siraUe  that  buiklers  and 
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have  the  benefit  <tf  the  experience  of  good  eleo- 
tricUns  in  resard  to  theee  msttera. 

M eteorolo^oal  phenomena  are  so  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  eonligaration  of  the  earth*8  8ar> 
face  that  we  ahall  be  justified  here  in  calling  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
detj,  Mr.  G.  Allen  has  given  an  interesting  list  of 
devations  of  all  points  thronghont  Pennsjlvania, 
as  determined  by  railroad  and  canal  snrveji.  His 
lists  have  been  in  most  cases  corrected  by  care- 
ful comparisons,  and  the  whole  fumishes  Uke  most 
important  contribution  to  this  subject  made  since 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Gardner's  investigatians. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known  that  tiie  Anny 
Weather  Bureau  has  a  large  collection  of  similar 
data,  which  was  indexed  and  elaborately  discussed 
some  four  years  ago  by  Professor  Abbe  in  order 
to  determine  the  altitudes  of  the  stations  occu- 
pied by  its  observers.  The  contour  map  of  the 
United  States  just  published  by  Mr.  Gannett,  of 
the  Havden  Geological  Survey,  is  a  very  great  ad- 
vance, in  this  respect,  over  any  thing  of  the  kind 
that  has  hitherto  appewed,  although  it  is  but 
a  first  attempt,  and  subject  to  much  further  re- 
vision. 

Jordan,  of  Garlsruhe,  contributes  to  the  theory 
of  atmospheric  refractions  an  article  in  the  A*- 
tnmomisehi  Naeknekien,  in  whfch  he  shows  that, 
without  making  any  assumption  as  to  the  de- 
erease  of  temperature  with  altitude,  we  may,  l^ 
a  general  assumption  simply  as  to  the  curvature 
of  the  ray  of  light,  obtain  simpler  tables  and  bet- 
Ux  results  than  by  any  of  the  tables  now  in  use. 
Inversely,  then,  the  average  temperature  of  the 
air  can  bi»  determined  from  refraotioQ  observa- 
tkms,  as  others  have  done  from  barometric  ob- 
servations, and  thus  valuable  new  meleorologioal 
results  arrived  at 

Professor  Houston,  of  the  Philadelphia  High 
School,  states  that  he  is  at  work  on  a  proposed 
improvement  of  the  barometer,  in  which  he  hopes, 
by  means  of  a  scale  floated  on  the  surfMC  of  the 
mercury,  to  read  with  greater  care  and  precision 
the  atmospheric  pressure. 

The  Thorell  meCeorooaph  exhibited  in  the 
Swedish  section  of  the  Gentenniai  £xhibttkm  is 
wdl  worthy  the  attention  of  those  desiring  a 
dieap  and  complete  s^-recording  apparatus. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  London  Royal  So- 
ciety. Mr.  Broun  presents  further  studies  of  the 
simultaneous  barometrical  variations  in  India,  in 
which  he  devekms  ideas  previously  hinted  at  bv 
him,  and  concludes  that  the  attraction  of  gravi- 
tation is  not  the  only  attractive  force  concerned 
in  the  variations  of  atmospheric  pressure. 

The  observatory  of  Melbourne  has  pubHsbed 
three  fine  volumes  of  meteorok>gical  obeerfations 
made  in  1878,  1878,  and  1874  throughout  the 
cokmy  of  Yiotoria.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
extensive  meteorological  system  of  the  various 
colonial  ffovQrnnMnts  in  Australia  may  soon  be 
continued  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  us  a  daily 
weather  map  for  the  whole  fA  that  continent 
Mr.  Cellery  writes  that  he  has  already  joined  in 
the  world-wide  system  of  simultaneous  observa- 


It  is  sUted  that  alreadv  Japan  has,  throuch  its 
Bureau  of  Educatkm,  deoided  upon  a  national  sys- 
tem of  weather  study,  as  did  Ohina  a  few  years 
sgD  thnwgli  Its  Department  of  Customs. 

In  I%ffi9^  the  9Miith  has  produced  some  pa- 


pers of  note.  Dvorik  has  studied  certain  at- . 
tractions  and  repulsions  observed  in  the  vicfaii^ 
of  sonorous  bodies  when  they  are  vibrating.  If, 
for  example,  a  rod  of  wood  be  made  to  vibrate 
slowly,  axid  a  small  square  of  paper  suspended 
by  a  silk  filament  be  moved  slowly  around  it,  the. 
surface  of  the  paper  being  preserved  vertical,  it' 
wHl  be  noticed  that  in  certain  positions  tiiere  wOl 
be  attraction,  and  In  certain  others  repulsion  of 
the  paper.  The  author  attributes  these  move- 
ments to  currents  of  air  generated  by  the  vibra- 
ting mass,  and  proves  liis  theory  by  a  number  of 
hi^ly  interesting  experiments. 

The  intimate  rektkm  between  the  diffusion, 
the  viscosity,  and  the  conductibili^  of  a  gas  on 
the  mechaidoal  theory  of  heat  renders  interesting 
some  careful  experiments  of  Kundt  and  War- 
burg upon  the  last  two  properties  of  gases  above 
givai.  The  results  obtained  give  for  the  friction 
oo-eiBcient  of  air  at  15^  the  number  0.000189, 
for  hydrogen  0.0000028,  and  for  carbon  dioxide 
0.000162.  The  value  obtained  for  aqueous  va- 
por was  0.0000975.  The  correspondence  be- 
tween these  numbers  obtained  in  a  good  vacuum 
and  those  of  Graham  and  Maxwell  at  ordinary 
pressures,  proves  that  this  co-efficient  is  Independ- 
ent of  pressure.  The  co-efficient  of  conductibili- 
ty  was  detemUned  fron  the  time  which  a  ther. 
mometer  placed  in  the  gas  required  to  cool.  At 
a  certain  limit  of  pressure  the  infiuence  of  con- 
vectkm  disappeared,  tiie  cooling  being  due  solely 
to  radiation  and  conduction.  Bv  obtaining  the 
most  complete  vacuum  possible,  they  saw  the  ra- 
pidity of  cooling  become  independent  of  the  form 
of  the  vessel,  sad  hence  the  conductibility  is  nil 
In  this  way  they  showed  the  oonductibility  of  hy- 
drogen to  be  7.1  tfanes  that  of  air,  whUe^hat  of 
carbon  dioxkle  is  0.69.  A  curious  fact  observed 
was  that  the  rapidity  of  cooling  is  by  far  the  best 
test  of  the  perfection  of  a  vacuum. 

Julius  Thomson  has  published  a  memoir  on  the 
heat  of  neutralisation  of  chemical  substances,  in 
which'  be  gives  the  following  conclusions :  the 
differences  observed  in  the  results  obtained  dis- 
appear if  the  substances  used  be  mixed  in  aque- 
ous solution.  The  bases  soluble  in  water  are 
thermally  divided  into  two  groups:  1st,  that  of 
the  hydrates,  represented  by  potassium  hydmte; 
and  Sd,  that  of  the  anhydrides,  represented  by 
ammonia,  the  ^ical  heat  of  neutrafiiation  be- 
ing for  tike  first  group  for  one  molecule  of  nor- 
mal sulphate  81,800  calories,  and  for  the  second 
group  28,200  calories,  at  18^.  For  the  insoluble 
bases  only  the  apparent  heat  of  neutralisation 
can  be  measured,  and  this  is  the  sum  of  the  true 
neutraUsation  heat  and  that  of  solution  of  the 
base.  If  the  former  be  the  same  for  the  bases 
of  the  magnesia  series  (Mg,  Mn,  Fe,  Ni,  Co,  Zn, 
Co)  as  for  the  alkali  eaiths,  the  heat  of  solution 
of  these  bodies  will  be  negative,  that  of  copper, 
for  example,  being  —12,800  calories. 

Heumann  has  published  in  full  his  memoir  on 
the  theory  of  luminous  flames,  in  which  the  re- 
sults of  an  extended  InvestiffaUon  are  given.  He 
mftfwt^ina  that  tiiere  are  uree  separate  causes 
which  mav  destroy  the  luminosity  of  gas— sub- 
traction of  heat,  dilution  of  the  gas,  and  oxida- 
tion of  the  illuminants.  Those  hydrocarbon 
flames  which  lose  their  luminosity  by  cooling 
them,  recover  it  again  when  they  are  heated. 
Those  whidi  lose  it  by  dilutk>n  with  air  or  with 
indifferent  gases,  recover  it  by  raising  the  tem- 
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perature  of  the  flame.  Thoee  flameB  whloh  lou 
their  brightness  bj  the  moderate  introdactkm  of 
oxygen,  which  oxidizes  the  carbon  directly,  are 
made  bright  again  upon  diluting  the  oxygen. 

Potier  has  examined  mathematically  the  ques- 
tion of  the  influence  which  the  motion  of  matter 
exerts  upon  luminous  ether  waves. 

Salet  has  examined  the  spectrum  of  nitrogen 
and  of  the  alkali  metals  in  Geissler  tubes.  He 
observed  that  sodium  sealed  with  nitrogen  in  a 
tube  under  a  slight  pressure  did  not  always  cause 
the  disappearance  of  the  bands  in  the  nitrogen 
spectrum,  but  that  it  appeared  evoi  to  absorb 
the  nitrogen  and  to  become  black.  This  nitride, 
treated  with  water,  gave  the  reactiopfl  of  amnio- 
nia.  In  his  opinion,  therefore,  the  bands  in  the 
mtrogep  spectrum  are  not.  changed  when  treated 
with  sodium,  unless  the  nitrogen  is  actually  ab- 
sorbed by  the  sodium,  when  the  spectrum  changes, 
of  course,  to  that  of  sodium  vapor,  which  was  the 
spectrum  8up{K)aed  by  Sdinster  to  be  that  of  ui* 
trogen. 

Yogel  has  published  additional  facts  ooncem- 
ing  the  effect  of  certain  coloring  matters  upon 
the  sensitiveness  of  silver  bromide  to  diffeitsiit 
portions  of  the  spectrum.  He  finds,  for  exam- 
ple, that  a  dilute  solution  of  methylroeaniline 
picrate  increases  powerfully  this  eensitiveoeas 
for  the  red  rays  between  B  and  GL 

Cazin  has  sought  to  establish  a  relatum  bo<, 
tween  the  heat  produced  by  the  magnetisatioQ 
and  the  demagnetixation  of  iron,  the  amount  of 
magnetism  alternately  lost  or  gained  by  the  core 
and  the  position  of  the  poles,  and  in  this  fsj  to 
get  an  approximate  value  for  the  magnetic  equiv- 
alent of  heat 

In  Chemittriff  Janovsky  has  published  a  pap^r 
on  equivalence,  in  which  he  maintains  with  good 
reason  that  the  only  rational  basis  for  this  prop- 
erty of  atoms,  as  well  as  for  the  correlative  erne 
of  combining  weight,  Is  to  be  found  In  the  dy- 
namical, theory  of  work. 

ZoUer  has  made  a  series  of  experiments'  upon 
the  antiseptic  and  disinfecting  properties  of  c^nr- 
bon  disulphide^  from  which  it  appears  that  thia 
substance  is  quite  remarkable  in  this  direotion. 
Smce  it  appears  that  mould  and  putrefaction  can 
not  take  place  in  air  containing  a  comparatively 
small  quantitv  of  this  vapor,  the  author  especial- 
ly recommends  such  an  atmosphere  for  preserv- 
ing meat  and  other  food  during  the  process  of 
transportation  to  the  consumer. 

Suilliot  finds  that  borax  is  not  the  exoeUent 
antiseptic  that  has  been  claimed,  though  it  is 
equal  m  this  regard  to  salt.  But  he  gives  the 
results  of  some  experiments  with  calcium  bormta, 
which  seem  to  show  that  this  salt  has  antiseptic 
powers  of  considerable  value.  He  believes  ihut 
by  the  action  of  the  meat  the  salt  is  deoompoaed, 
yielding  a  simple  borate,  which  preserves  from 
decomposition,  while  the  boric  acid  thus  set  free 
preserves  it  from  mould. 

Troost  and  HautefeuiUe  have  observed  that 
when  boron  chloride  is  passed  throogk  a  heated 
poroeUin  tube,  silicon  chloride  sad  aluminum 
chloride  are  formed.  Even  pure  ^fica  and  pure 
alumina  are  thus  attacked,  ^con  chloride  does 
not  attack  poreelain,  but  is  decomposed  by  alumi^ 
■a.  Both  chlorides  attack  .xlroooia  and  titanic 
oxide  readily. 

Homberger  has  attempted  to  Inftroduee  sirc^ 
nia  into  oi:^mio  compounds,  and  has  studied  this 


earth  at  length.  He  concludes,  first,  thai  ihm 
bitmi&nty  with  siUocm  which  is  so  striking  in  izu 
organic  chemistry  do^  not  hold  m  organic ;  suiee, 
eei'ond,  drcoma  can  not  unite  with  alcohol  radl- 
caU  to  form  a  ftort  of  ether  In  which  It  pL&ya  thm 
part  of  an  acid ;  and  third,  xircoQia  pi&js  a  deci- 
dedly po&itiTe  paH  m  organic  compounds,  thiia  ^ 
cmcnt  rtrplftCiiig  rcadilj  oulj  Ajcid  htdropeo, 

Godeffroy  hfts  redetemuncd  wUh  eari.^  the  atdcn- 
ic  wcrigbta  of  nibidiuQi  and  c^^um.  The  metolj 
were  aepara  tod -from  each  other  and  from  potas- 
sium by  crjBUllizBtioii  as  alums,  the  la^Jt  ti34!sei 
of  rubidium  bdng  removed  from  the  cs^tum  «&!£ 
by  precipitation  of  the  latter  by  means  of  snticaoi- 
nous  chloride.  As  a  meati  of  four  elo$£ly  tocord- 
aut  delerciJDatiHis,  the  atcxxiic  weight  of  c>asititn 
obtaioed  waa  l^2.ti27,  and  (hat  of  rubidium  !^.&:^5l 

Bed  SOD  has  eitiidif>:d  cGrtaio  com  pound  a  itirtamX 
by  ethef  with  aubjdroui  mel4tlhc  elilqridcst  den 
scribipg  thoae  with  vaDadlum  oiy chloride^  titaai* 
um  telrachkride,  and  titaBiiiin  trichlorhydriik 

Micnmc&py.— 'In  consequence  of  tbc^  pnbUoatioQ 
by  Dr.  BesselK  '^  the  Jenaucht  Zeiiwthri/t^  VoL  DL« 
of  a  description  of  the  aninml  ind  tefil  of  ^^rEirA»« 
la  a9  a  new  ^^nus,  Dr.  Carpenter^  in  the  Qttarffriy 
Jotiriiol  of  Micrmcapicai  Sctmcc  for  May^  ^ves  an 
extract  from  a  paper  '*  CNi  the  Bbi^poiiitl  Famia 
of  the  Deep  Seft,"  present^  to  the  fioyal  Society 
June  1*7^  1869,  in  which  he  describes  this  gentm^ 
whitsh  was  first  constituted  by  Dr.  SaudjkhJ  in 
1847,  and  but  subaotiuetitly  been  considered  at 
new  by  Bessela  under  the  niimo  J/aet-ktiina. 

In  a  pupcr  upon  the  roeasurement  of  the 
bsnds  of  Noberi'fi  test  plate,  in  the  Proc«edit)gii 
of  the  Royal  Societj^  No.  163,  Mr.  /.  A.  Browo, 
RUS,,  arriTofl  at  the  conclusiiMi  that  daibiiity 
of  lines  of  the  tame  width  incteasei  as  the  dis^ 
tance  between  them  decreases ;  that  pamliel  Unet 
are  leaat  Tisible  when  there  are  cwily  two,  and  im- 
CTea;@e  in  Tisibtlity  with  their  Dumber;  that  No- 
berths  test  line*  fail  as  a  test  for  Uie  microiwipe, 
GSp««ialIy  in  the  highest  bands^  from  the  Inca^ 
pacity  of  the  macbino  to  make  sepante  lines  at 
less  interTals  and  of  less  width  than  xv^rirv  "^ 
an  inch ;  they  also  fail,  in  all  probability,  oii  ic- 
eount  of  the  faintncAe  of  the  tint  or  shade  of  the 
lines  made  on  the  retina. 

A  very  simple  method  of  obtaining  the  butter 
globules  from  recent  milk  for  purpo^  of  cm- 
parison  or  as  permanent  objeots  is  pren  by  Mr, 
Brtttain  in  the  June  number  of  SHmm  Gimmf^ 
Drop«  of  milk  ax«  piaced  upon  a  number  of  slides, 
and  ooTered  with  thio  glato  as  if  for  examinatifiit ; 
after  laving  fof  a  few  dap  to  dry;  the  buiter 
globulea  will  be  left  behind,  and  st^reml  of  the 
slides  will  bo  found  suMctentlj  good  for  perma- 


In  the  AnaaU  and  Moffo^nt  of  Xahrr^i  Hi^ 
t^^  for  April  is  a  trannlation  hj  Mr.  W.  a  Dal- 
las of  Otto  Hahn^s  ^^  Micro-geologkal  luTestiiQa- 
lion  of  MoBxm  amaden§€"  In  diis  paper  Hd^n 
comes  to  the  definite  conduaion  that  the  Ikxamn 
is  a  iH^th  founded  on  a  mistaken  conclusicui  as 
to  the  micfo^gt3alogical  characier  of  qprtain  ««f^ 
pentines. 

Amihrt^offff.^Ur,  F.  W.  Putnam,  vumsitril 
the  Pcabody  Museum  of  American  ArahJHjfail' 
and  EthnologTf  has  prepared  a  L!(*iitciixiial  f*o^ 
umc  for  the  ia&titution,  which  will  inctudv  ali  lbs 
reports,  toj^ther  with  a  qompJeU'!  iudfcu  «nd  twn 
Btetfl  engraving?,  the  one  of  Mr.  j'^bodj,  tht 
other  of  Pn>fe&»or  JcEriea  Wjnafta, 
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J.  J. y<m TsohodibM  tranibtdd  and  pnUW^ 
«d,  with  a  splsndkl  oobibmbIaij  tod  Ubttomphy, 
OUanta^  an  old  PeruTian  drama,  originaUy  wt^ 
ten  intbe  Qnkhtta  langnaffe.  A  timnalation  of 
the  same  wotk  waa  pnbUahed  in  1871  by  dem^ 
€Pte  R  Markham,  and  ertitied  «*  Ottawla;  an  An. 
d^it  Inca*  Dfamai  tvamlated  frain  the  original 
Qniohna." 

Pralesflor  BolleatM,  of  Oorfbfd,  OB  Ifae  15th  ^ 
Jnne,  read  a  paper  before  the  Linngan  Soeietj  of 
Iiondon  npea  th0  pMhIilorie  f  ig4n  Britafak    * 

*' The  Khad  ffiU  Tribes  of  Northeaft  BMi^a** 
ia  the  anbjeol  of  a  panpUst  bf  Alfred  Moivan, 
the  sobttanoe  of  a  paper  read,  June  10,  bmre 
the  Literary  and  FMloaophieal  fiodety  of  liveiv 
pooL  The  treatiae  li  aioeedhifl^fahMble  on  ao- 
ooottt  of  the  refefenoea  to  authorities.  Bone  of 
Iheir  oastons  are  woith  mentioBlng.  The  joong 
men  reside  apart  in  a  baehdor*s  hall,  where  tliey 
aloep  and  take  their  meals.  Oremalion  is  pm^ 
tioed,  the  ashes  behig  piaeed  in  earthen  Tases^ 
whieh  are  deposited  In  family  eemeteriee.  When 
a  ohief  or  a  person  of  emioenoe  dies,  his  body  is 
presenred  in  honey  in  his  ooAn.  The  eoatom 
preffsils  of  breaiungin  egg  as  a  mode  of  auniy. 
The  eiorcist  throws  the  egg  with  all  his  foree 
upon  a  boaraoonstroeled  lor  the  purpose.  The 
positMm  of  the  ehips  is  supposed  to  Indieate  the 
answer.  The  ^  Tarvoo**  is  a  custom  practiced  by 
those  alleged  to  be  possessed  of  demons.  Itoon* 
•ists  in  throwing  away  ereiy  thing  one  pcseessoi 
and  beginning  me  en&rely  anow. 

Mr.  J.  aOaHoQ  makes  eomraunic^kms  to  JTo^ 
luTf  for  June  1  and  8  upon  the  elhnokigy  of  the 
Papuans  ^  the  Maelay  coast,  founded  upon  in. 
formatioB  received  from  Mr.  Maday  Mmselt 
The  paper  ^ines  a  valuable  soeoont  of  the  food, 
utensils,  implements,  dwellings,  vilkges,  fire^mak- 
ing,  plantations,  navigsikxi,  soeial  habits,  etc 

M.  Alphonse  de  CtedoUe,  hi  his  ifii«i>iy  o/iSU^ 
mee  tmd  SamUt,  has  some  speeulalions  upon  the 
probable  destiny  of  the  human  race.  Me  sets 
out  with  three  axioms:  1.  SentieBt  bekigs  always 
endeavor  to  adapt  thesaselves  to  their  environ- 
ment 2.  Human  beings  least  able  so  to  adapt 
themselves  peridi  or  nropagain  feebly.  8.  Violent 
contests  between  nations  and  individuals  aoeelerw 
ato  modificationa.  He  concludes  from  various 
premises  that  in  the  near  f«ture  the  earth  will 
be  more  thickly  inhabited;  that  there  will  be  a 
greater  mingling  of  races;  that  the  ttiree  great 
races,  the  white,  the  negro,  and  the  Chfai^sev  wiH 
predominate;  and  that  the  weaker  races  will  dis- 
appear. 

In  the  reoMte  future  say,  fifty  thousand  years 
or  more— supposing  the  prasent  cosnrical  condi- 
tions to  contmue^  tM  effects  of  oxidation  and  hu- 
man khor  will  be  to  diminish  metals  and  coal, 
and  to  reduce  the  race  to  the  greatest  misery. 
The  dhninuticn  of  terrestrial  surfaces  and  the 
lowering  of  elevated  regions  will  stiU  mors  tend 
to  their  isolation  and  discooif orl  On  the  other 
band,  an  increase  of  intelligence  and  morality 
may  help  man  to  make  a  more  eeonomieal  use  ik 
the  gifts  of  nature,  and  thus  to  prolong  his  exist- 
ence, in  short,  *^  The  human  race  will  describe  a 
curve,  the  extremes  of  which  esoape  our  powers 
of  observation,  while  the  mean  part  arrests  our 
Mrfons  attention.  We  know  that  one  of  these 
«tieq>sa  has  aheady  existed.  We  foresee  the 
ii—  whsii  man  wiU  occupy  all  the  habiuble  part 
«Hbl  ffDfld»at»d  irtt  have  consumed  that  which 


la  newfound  accumulated  by«  vast  series  of  go. 
ological  events.  Without  much  Imagination,  we 
can  thence  foresee  the  other  part  of  the  curve 
tending  to  some  inal  point  in  the  far  future. 
Such  ai«  the  probablMtles  according  to  the  exist- 
hkg  state  of  thhigs;  but  the  kmger  the  time  con- 
sidersd,  the  more  it  is  necessary  to  admit  the 
possibility  of  events  unknown,  unforeseen,  impos- 
sible even  to  be  foreseen,  which  may  introduce 
entirely  different  conditionB.>* 

In  Zoology,  the  appearance  of  the  Zooloffital 
RemMd  for  18f4^  contafaifaig  a  full  bibHograpfay 
of  aH  works  on  qrstematic  asology,  is  an  event 
of  interest,  as  this  annual  recoid  is  indispensable 
to  the  working  naturalist,  especfadly  when  situi 
ated  away  from  scientific  libraries. 

After  a  voyage  of  three  years  and  a  half  around 
the  world,  the  CMUnatr  returned  to  En^koid 
May  24.  Our  readers  have  been  informed,  from 
tfaoe  to  time,  of  the  interesting  deep-sea  discov* 
cries  made  by  the  party  under  Professor  Wyrille 
Thompson.  The  expedition  has  been  thoroogUy 
soeoessful,  the  only  drawback  being  the  uotteiely 
death  of  Dr.  WiUemdes^hm.  The  CKaUtiig^ 
traversed  a  track  cf  ^9)000  mUea,  and  esUblisfaed 
868  observing  stations,  at  all  of  which  the  depth 
has  been  ascertained  with  the  greatest  possible 
accuracy,  and  at  nea^  all  the  bottom  tempera* 
ture  has  been  taken,  a  sample  of  the  bottom 
water  has  been  breuf^  up  for  physical  exam- 
ination and  chemical  anal^als,  a  sufficient  speci- 
men of  the  bottom  has  been  procured,  and  the 
trawl  or  dredge  has  been  lowered  to  ascertain 
the  nature  of  the  f^una.  At  meet  of  these  sta- 
tions serial  soundings  have  been  taken  with  spe- 
cially devised  instruments  to  ascertidn,  by  the 
determlnatkms  of  intermediate  temperatures  and ' 
by  the  analysis  and  phyakml  examination  of  sam- 
fjes  of  water  frcm  intermediate  depths,  the  direc- 
tions and  rate  of  movement  of  deep-sea  currents. 
Expkwaticns  of  Juan  J'emande^  a  week^s  visit  at 
Montevideo,  were  made  before  the  vessel  saHed 
lor  home  1^  way  of  the  Gape  Verd  Islands.  A 
Narrmti90o/thgCrmAmo/Ut£  CfuOenffer.hyFnh 
fessor  Thompson^  in  two  volumes.  Is  announced 
by  Natvre  as  in  an  advanced  stage  of  preparation. 

That  sea-urehins  are  sometimes  viviparous,  not 
passing  through  a  metamorphosis,  was  first  shown 
by  PhSippI  (1846)  in  a  South  American  species 
of  Hemioater,  He  found  young  sea-urchins  in  a 
sunken  ambulacral  area  of  the  adult,  and  regard- 
ed them  as  the  young  of  the  HimuuUr,  Lately 
it  has  been  discovert  by  Grube  that  the  young 
of  Anoehanm,  a  genus  ii  sea-urchins  occurring 
in  the  East  Indies,  live  under  snnilar  conditions. 
During  the  present  year  Mr.  A.  Agassis  has  ex- 
amined some  Hemiasters  brought  home  by  Dr.  J. 
H.  Kidder,  the  naturalist  of  the  transit  of  Venua 
exp^tion,  from  Kerguelen  Island,  and  finds  that 
they  are  viviparous,  the  eggs  (or  the  imperfectly 
developed  [Huteus  or  larva)  probably  escaping 
from  the  i^tal  openings,  readily  finding  their 
way  into  the  artificial  cavity  formed  by  the  spines 
which  conceal  the  presence  of  the  sunken  areas, 
which  serve  as  brood  cavities. 

A  very  fully  illustrated  memoir  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  fresh-water  mussels  {Unio  and 
Jnodonia)  of  Europe,  by  W.  Flemming,  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Science  of  Vienna  for  1876.  The  paper  will 
interest  American  students,  since  these  mussels 
BO  abound  in  our  rivers.    Similar  but  less  extcnd- 
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ed  researches  have  been  carried  on  in  this  coon- 
tiy  by  Dr.  W.  K.  Brooks,  but  we  beliefe  they  are 
as  yet  unpublished. 

The  great  work  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Meek  on  the  ifi- 
vertebrtUe  Cretaeeom  and  Tertiary  Fomili  of  the 
Upper  Mistowri  is  illustrated  by  lorty-flTe  pWtes, 
ana  treats  principally  of  fossil  moUusks.  It  will 
be  indispensable  to  the  geologist  of  the  far  West, 
as  the  different  divisions  of  the  cretaceous  and 
tertiary  ages  were  originally  established  by  the 
invertebrate  remains  therein  deecribed,  and  it 
therefore  forms  the  basis  of  onr  knowledge  of 
the  two  most  important  formations  in  the  West 

Mr.  Riley's  eighth  report  on  the  noxious  and 
beneficial  insects  of  Missouri  contains  much  val- 
uable information  regarding  the  common  and 
more  injurious  insects  of  Sie  Western  States, 
particulu'ly  the  Colorado  potato  beetle,  canker- 
worm,  army-worm,  the  Bocky  Moontain  locust, 
and  the  grape  phylloxera.  Wblic  attention  is 
annually  turned  to  these  destructive  pests ;  and 
the  careful  studies  of  Mr.  Biley,  set  forth  in  dear, 
forcible  language,  will  do  much  toward  enlight- 
ening the  agricultural  mind.  If  the  other  States 
were  as  intelligent  and  liberal  in  providing  for 
the  publication  of  such  reports,  cooperation  could 
be  secured  between  the  inhabitants  of  different 
States,  and  the  more  injurious  insects  combated 
and  held  at  bay. 

Among  other  new  entomological  tracts  are 
Baron  Osten-Sacken^s  *'  Prodrome  of  a  Monograph 
of  the  Tabanidtt  of  the  United  Stotes,*'  in  which 
it  is  stated  that  there  are  102  species  of  horse- 
fly (Tabanm)  in  America  north  of  Mexico,  of 
which  twenty  are  new  to  science. 

Mr.  Scudder  publishes  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Buffalo  Society  of  Sciences  the  second  part  of  his 
synonymic  list  of  the  butterflies  of  North  Amer- 
ica,  and  in  the  Canadian  Naturalut  figures  and 
describes  the  hind  body  of  the  larva  of  a  dragon- 
fly and  a  part  of  the  wing  of  a  cockroach  from 
the  carboniferous  formation  of  Cape  Breton. 

Dr.  Hagen  describes  some  curious  insect  de- 
formities, such  as  butterflies  with  caterpillar 
heads,  etc.,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology. 

In  a  study  of  the  axolotl  (Siredon  meziamta). 
Dr.  Weismann  maintains  that  this  creature  is  the 
result  of  a  reversion  to  an  Amblystoma  or  ordi- 
nary salamander,  which  latter  came  from  larval 
or  siredon-Iike  forms.  The  occasional  transfor- 
mation of  siredon  to  Amblystoma  may  be  explain- 
ed as  a  reversion,  but  this  view  is  opposed  by 
facts  we  have  already  stated  regarding  Uie  trans- 
formations of  species  in  the  brine  shrimps,  due 
directly  to  physical  causes. 

Engineering, — ^The  civil  ^gineers  of  the  coun- 
try, as  represented  by  the  American  Society  of  Civ- 
il Engineers,  held  their  eighth  annual  convention 
at  Philadelphia  during  the  month  of  June,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  C.  Clarke.  A  number  of 
technical  papers  were  read  and  discussed,  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  excursions  were  made,  including 
an  examination  of  the  operation  of  the  gunpow- 
der pile-driver,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
memorialize  Congress  in  favor  of  a  continuance 
of  the  tests  of  iron  and  steel.  The  convention 
adioumed  on  the  15th  of  June. 

The  following  is  a  record  of  the  leading  points 
in  connection  with  the  late  extraordinary  achieve- 
ment in  fast  railroad  traveling  across  the  conti- 
nent from  New  York  to  San  Frandica    The 


train  consisted  of  an  encine,  a  baggage-car,  a 
combined  commissaiy  and  smoking  car,  and  a 
palace-oar. 


Distance  from  New  York  to  San  Fnmdsoo  0841 

Time  from  New  York  to  San  Frandsco...  aih.t4ik 
Averafe  speed  per  boor  to  San  Vmeiaeo. .  11.68  laHMb 
DistanoefiomNewYorlctoPlttabiiig....    4iABH«b 

Time  from  New  York  to  PittBburf 9h.aiik 

Average  speed  per  hour  to  Pittsburg 4ft.1T  wBea^ 

Maximum  speed  on  FiBD.B.B.perlioar..     88ailHi 


The  American  Institute  of  Mfatins  BnaimjtiiB 
held  a  series  of  sessions  at  the  hall  <n  the  Frank- 
lin Institute  during  June,  which  were  nomeroosly 
attended,  and  at  which  many  important  t>frtmi«l 
papers  were  read  and  discussed. 

The  Pittsburg  American  Mamafaetarer^  on  the 
subject  of  mechanical  puddling,  ventnrea  tkt 
opinion  that  after  all  the  trials  made  and  fai 
course  of  being  made  with  mechanical  puddleni* 
Danks  is  still  ahead.  Varioof  changes  hi  pro> 
portions  and  in  the  form  ol  certafai  parts  haw 
been  made  abroad,  but  the  Danks  funiaoe  is  not 
so  radically  altered  as  to  be  any  thing  bat  tfat 
Danks  furnace  yet. 

Mr.  Britten  has  lately  taken  out  Engfish  pat- 
ents  for  the  mann&cture  of  glass  ffom.  blastiar- 
nace  sUig,  and  a  company  is  now  In  coorse  of 
organization  to  work  the  process  on  an  extensivs 
scale.  The  details  of  the  process  are  exo 
ly  simple,  and  the  product  is  affirmed  to  be  i 
proof,  and  capable  of  use  for  all  purposes  for 
which  the  best  bottie  glass  is  smtable;  It  cats 
readily  with  the  diamond,  and  Is  available  as 
rough  plate  for  roofings,  sky-lights,  greenhouses^ 
and  for  many  other  uses  frcMn  which  glass  as 
heretofore  manufactured  is  excluded  on  aooooat 
of  ito  cost  Excdlent  spedmois  of  brilliant^ 
colored  glass  have  likewise  been  produced. 

An  explosive  material  or  mixture  bearing  the 
name  of  heraklin,  represented  as  being  dieipec 
safer,  and  more  convenient  than  any  of  the  ex- 
plosives now  used  for  blasting  in  mines,  quar- 
ries, etc.,  is  behig  extensively  empkiyed  in  tfat 
Austrian  dominions,  where  It  was  invented  and 
patented. 

The  steam-ship  AmMqiu^  of  the  General  True- 
atlantic  Steam-ship  Company,  has  been  provided 
with  a  new  electric  light  for  the  porpoae  of  Qk- 
mination  at  sea.  The  apparatus  used  is  one  of 
M.  Gramme*s  eleotro-magnetio  madunes  designed 
for  illuminating  purposes.  ThepropelHng  power 
is  a  small  but  powerful  engine.  The  lamp  coorists 
of  two  pointed  coke  pencib,  fbur  or  five  inches  In 
length  and  one-half  inch  square,  kept  at  the 
proper  distance  from  eadi  other  by  a  dock-wock 
arrangement,  and  which  will  kst  some  foor  hosrsL 
The  l^ht,  it  is  affirmed.  Is  visible  at  sea  at  a  die- 
tance  of  fifteen  mOee,  and  lights  the  ship  so  per. 
fectly  that  all  the  details  of  her  equipment  and 
rigging  can  be  plainly  seen  at  a  distanoe  of  orer 
a  mile.  The  especial  design  ol  the  lamp  is  to 
afford  light  for  working  the  ship.  The  AtnhiMa 
is  the  first  vessel  that  has  been  equipped  wtth 
the  light,  and  the  system  Is  said  to  work  wUi 
thegreatest  satisfaction. 

The  Sherman  process  of  steel  oonvetslon  in 
the  Martin  furnace  Is  attracting  mneh  ndSMloB 
on  the  part  of  French  metafliigisli,  hi  «h88n 
hands  the  process  is  said  h>hnt»  iMfpMk 
surprising  results.  The  flhSHHi  filMkiir^ 
pears.  Is  based  on  the  i 
ty  of  the  iodide  of  ] 
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POUTICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  19Ui  of  Jtiljr.  In 
a  debate  on  the  Indian  Appropriation,  Jnne 
21,  the  Senate,  24  to  22,  struck  out  the  section 
transferring  the  bureau  to  the  War  Department 
The  bin  was  thrown  into  a  conference  committee, 
and  finally  passed,  June  29.    The  NaTal  Appro- 

griation  Bin  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  June  22, 
icreasing  the  appropriations  made  by  the  House 
to  the  extent  of  $8,685,000.  The  Army  Appro- 
priation  Bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  June  26. 
All  the  sections  contemplating  reorganlation  of 
the  army  were  stricken  out 

On  the  30th  of  June,  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal 
year,  most  of  the  appropriation  bills  being  in 
conference  committees  that  could  not  agree,  a 
resolution  was  passed  coptinuing  the  appropri- 
ations of  1876  during  the  next  ten  days,  in  all 
cases  not  coTered  by  appropriation  bills  already 
passed.  The  same  provisional  measure  was  re- 
passed July  10. 

On  July  5,  both  Houses  agreed  to  the  report 
of  the  ooidnAkce  committee  on  the  Poet-o£Sce 
Appropriation  Bill  The  House  consented  to  an 
addition  of  $826,000.  AH  third-class  mail  mat- 
ter, except  unsealed  circulars,  is  to  be  transmitted 
at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  every  two  ounces  or 
fractional  part  thereof,  and  one  cent  for  each  ad- 
ditional two  ounces.  The  present  rate  of  one 
cent  per  ounce  for  all  merchandise  remains  un- 
changed. 

The  conference  committees'  reports  on  the 
Army  and  the  Sundry  Ciyil  Appropriation  bills 
were  agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  July  19.  The  re- 
port on  the  Army  Appropriation  was  agreed  to  by 
the  House  on  the  same  day. 

The  Senate,  July  18,  passed  the  House  bill 
providing  for  the  construction  of  military  posts 
on  the  ^llowstone  and  Mussel  rivers. 

The  House  joint  resolution  providing  for  the 
Issue  of  $10,000,000  in  silver  coin,  in  exchange 
for  legal  tenders,  was  passed  by  the  Senate, 
June  21. 

The  conference  committee's  report  on  the  &U- 
Ter  Bill  was  adopted  by  the  House,  July  18.  The 
bill  provides  for  the  issue  at  once,  if  required,  of 
$10,000,000  of  silver  for  $10,000,000  of  green- 
backs,  the  Utter  to  be  used  again  only  as  fast  as 
an  equivalent  of  fractional  currency  is  canceled. 
It  then  provides  that  the  Treasury  may  buy 
$20,000,000  of  bullion  at  the  rate  of,  not  exceed- 
ing, $200,000  per  month,  to  be  issued  in  coin  at 
the  same  rate  if  wanted.  All  propositlcms  mak- 
ing silver  a  legal  tender  for  more  than  five  dollars 
in  any  one  payment  were  stricken  out 

The  House,  July  16,  unanimously  passed  the 
Senate  joii^  resolution  for  the  completion  of  the 
Washington  Monument 

Senator  Lot  M.  Morrill,  of  Maine,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury,  to  succeed 
Mr.  Bristow,  resigned. 

James  N.  Tyner  has  been  appointed  Postmas- 
ter-Oeneral,  to  succeed  Marshall  Jewell,  resigned. 

The  Hon.  James  O.  Blaine,  July  11,  accepted 
tlMoAce  of  United  Sutes  Senator,  tendered  him 
^Jk»  0ovemor  of  Maine. 

atic  National  Convention  met  at 

I  27.    On  the  28th,  Goveilior  Sam- 

f  of  New  York,  was,  on  the  second 


ballot,  nominated  for  President  On  the  29th, 
the  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  was 
nominated  for  Vice-President 

Judge  Thomas  Settle  has  been  nominated  by 
the  Republicans  for  Governor  of  North  Carolina. 

Our  troops  in  Montana  Buffered  a  serious 
dieck  in  their  operatk>ns  aeainst  the  Indians, 
June  25.  General  Custer  had  been  detached 
from  General  Terry's  command,  with  orders  to 
follow  the  trail  of  the  hos^  Sioux  In  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Big  Horn,  while  General  Terry  should 
ascend  the  Big  Horn  and  attack  the  enemy  in  the 
rear.  On  the  26th,  General  Custer  came  sudden- 
ly upon  a  large  force  of  the  enemy.  Without 
waiting  for  support,  he  attacked  the  Indians.  He 
had  twelve  companies  of  cavaliy.  Four  of  these 
companies  had  been  detached  under  Colond 
Reno  to  make  an  attack  from  the  other  side 
upon  the  enemy.  General  Custer's  force  was 
overpowered  and  annihiUted.  General  Custer, 
his  two  brothers,  and  nephew  were  killed.  Not 
one  of  the  command  escaped.  Colonel  Reno's 
force  was  surrounded,  and  sustained  severe  loss- 
es, but  was  finally  rescued  by  General  Gibbon's 
command.  The  entire  loss  was  two  hundred  and 
sixty-ooe  killed  and  ftf^-one  wounded. 

llie  Archbishop  of  Oologne  was,  June  28,  de- 
posed from  his  see  by  the  secular  law  court 

On  the  2d  of  July  the  Servian  forces  invaded 
the  Turkish  territory  at  three  points,  and  on  the 
same  day  the  Prince  of  Montenegro  entered  Her- 
zegovina  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Several  battles 
have  been  fought ;  but  the  reports  of  these  ac- 
tions are  so  contradictoiy  that  we  are  unable  to 
judge  as  yet  of  the  result 

DISASTEBa 

My  4. — ^Terrific  storm  in  Iowa.  Forty-two 
persons  drowned  In  the  vilhife  of  Rockdale. 

Jvly  9.— Castle  Garden,  New  York  city,  de- 
Birojed  by  fire. 

Jufy  10. — ^Burning  of  the  propeller  St.  Chir, 
on  Lake  Superior.  Seventeen  passengers  and 
ten  of  the  crew  drowned. 

Jwu  25. — ^A  Lloyd's  dispatch  announces  the 
wreck  of  a  Dutch  steamer  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda. 
Two  hundred  and  thirty  lives  lost 

July  9. — ^Explosion  of  fire-damp  in  L'H6pital 
Colliery,  near  St  Avoid,  France.  Forty-two  per- 
sons killed,  and  forty-seven  seriously  injured. 

July  14. — Explosion  on  the  English  war  ship 
Thmdertt,    Thirty  lives  lost 

OBITUARY. 

July  8.— Colonel  Marshall  LefTerts,  of  the  Sev- 
enth (New  York)  Regiment,  on  his  way  to  Phila- 
delphia, aged  fifty-six  years. 

July  8. — In  Louisville,  Kentucky,  the  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Young  Parsons,  member  of  Congress,  aged 
thirty-four  years. 

July  19. — In  Cindnnati,  Ohio,  the  Hon.  George 
E.  Pugh,  aged  fifty-four  years. 

June  20. — ^In  Mexico,  the  famous  Mexican  gen- 
eral, Antenio  Lopes  de  Santa  Anna,  aged  seventy- 
eight  years. 

June  27. — In  England,  Miss  Harriet  Martineau, 
the  authoress,  aged  seventy-five  years. 

July  6. — ^In  Paris,  France,  M.  Casimir-P^rier, 
the  well-known  statesman,  aged  sixty^ve  yearSf 
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THE  receni  Bession  of  liie  Genenl  Auembly  of 
the  PretbTterian  Churali,  held  in  Brookl  jn,  re- 
calls a  comical  scene  that  oocurred  almost  at  the 
same  time  ia  the  (xeneral  Aasemblj  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  of  ScothuML  It  seems  that  the 
reverend  fathers  and  brothers  were  extremely 
lax  in  their  attendance  at  the  .devotional  exer* 
cises  which  inaugurated  the  daily  sittiujgs  of  the 
Assembly.  A  lay  member  took  it  upon  himself 
to  remonstrate  with  the  derics  on  the  scantiness 
of  their  attendance  at  prayers,  but  he  baaed  his 
remonstrance  on  very  curious  grounds.  He  prt^ 
tested  against  it,  not  as  calcukted  to  indicate  a 
religious  lukewarmnesa,  but  as  h&ng-^  ditn^xet* 
/uTto  kit  Orace  the  Jjord  High  Commiadonar  /*' 
What. mirth  there  would  hare  been  if  that 
little  speech  had  been  made  in  the  P.  6.  A.  in 
Brooklyn  I  

buR  friends  in  the  Kew  York  Stodc  Exchange 
will  appreciate  the  folk>wing,  which  ocourred  re- 
cently in  Liverpool  A  newspaper  of  that  city 
states  that  a  very  unusual  ceremony  occurred  at 
the  Liverpool  Stock  Exchange  the  other  day. 
Kot  a  single  sale  had  been  recorded  on  the  sale^ 
board  up  to  the  time  at  which  the  morning  prices 
are  made  up ;  and  the  members  of  the  Exchange 

5 resented  their  chairman,  Mr.  Richard  Withers, 
.P.,  with  a  pair  of  white  gloves,  expressing  their 
wish  that  he  might  be  long  spared  to  preside 
over  them.  The  J\mm  funnily  heads  tnis  an- 
nouncement, **  Dimwu/iofi  <^  UrimeJ^  Bather 
rough  on  the  Liverpooliaus. 

A  CORRCSPONDENT  in  Butlcr  County,  Ohio,  copies 
from  a  tombstone  in  a  church-yard  in  that  vidnity 
the  following  inscriptkm,  which  attests  the  abil- 
itv  of  the  deceased  as  a  housekeeper  and  the  sort 
of  persons  she  was  accustomed  to  entertain.  Gen^ 
eral  W^yne,  it  n^y  be  mentioned,  atone  time  was 
in  command  at  the  fort  named  in  the  epitaph: 

wife  of  Davio  OsMoar. 

Bled  August  1S;18S1, 

■g«d  66  yeara. 

Here  lies  the  woman,  the  first,  save  one. 
That  settled  on  the  Miami,  ahoTe  Fort  Hamilton ; 
Ucr  table  waa  apraad,  and  that  oC  ttM  best. 
And  Aathony  wajma  was  often  ber  guest 

Humor  on  the  bench  was  recently  displayed  by 
a  magistrate  in  one  of  the  English  coloni^  who 
delivered  the  following  remarkable  judgment: 
**  Pachua  Is  hereby  chuged  with  having  on  the 
11th  of  January  followed  the  Court  on  its  rising, 
and  while  said  Court  was  in  the  act  of  mounting 
its  buggy,  oame  from  behind,  and  seizing  the 
Court's  dangling  leg,  the  other  foot  being  on  the 
ftep,  foroibly  pulled  back  the  Court,  f righte9ed 
the  horse,  and  nearly  caused  an  accident  The 
reason  alleged  for  this  by  accused  is  that  he  want- 
ed to  hear  the  result  of  an  application  of  his.  The 
Entice  by  petitioners  of  pulling  the  Courts  by  the 
is  one  that  should  be  discouraged.  Ac(»sed 
/  says  he  is  a  poor  man,  admitting,  the  truth 
of  the  complaint  He  is  sentenced  to  one  mcmth's 
rigorous  imprisonment'*  Curious!^  enough,  the 
Lieutenant-Uovemor  of  the  Province,  on  reading 
this  sentence,  intimated  to  the  subordinate  func- 
tionary that  the  sentence  and  the  phraseolo^ 


thereof  were  not  such  a«  would  commend 
selves  to  minds  running  in  exdonvelj  1^ 
groovea. 

Som  yeara  since  the  late  Ira  HanU,  vbo  fe^ 
graced  the  bench  of  the  Suprane  Court  ai  Al- 
bany, and  was  subsequently  United  States  Saaa- 
tor,  was  presiding  at  a  meeting  of  trustees  of  tfae 
Albany  Medical  College.  A  resduticm  was  bei^f 
discussed  with  some  warmth,  when  a  motion  wat 
made  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  which  tlie  judge  de- 
dded  was  not  in  order.  One  of  the  truaten, 
Charles  Van  Bcnthuysen,  the  well-known  prima; 
remarked,  in  an  audible  voice,  that  H  was  "^tht 
first  time  he  had  ever  heard  that  it  was  do<  k 
order  to  lay  a  tulged  on  the  table  In  a  ma£ed 
college."  .  

That  was  not  a  bad  reply  of  a  young^er  tba 
other  day,  who,  on  beinc  adced  if  he  wouki  naC 
like  to  be  an  editor,  said,  gravdy^  ^'Ko^  I  am  go> 
ing  to  be  a  good  man.'* 

■         • 

Thus  fu  the  political  campaign  does  not  ay- 
pear  to  have  provoked  much  do^ereL  The  fal- 
lowing, however,  which  had  its  rise  in  Gomiecti> 
cut|  sets  forth  a  fact  so  generally  known  and 
universally  practiced  that  we  place  it  on  fik : 

The  nbmlnattng  days  hate  come,  tfae  maddest  of  Oa 

year,  * 

When  every  politician  chap  strata  roiiiid  like  cha»> 

tiekier^ 
He  flape  hia  little  wlnga  and  crows,  and  oaakea  a 

mighty  Dofae, 
And  then  be  atrikes  the  candklaf  for  SMh  fe»taMt 

thebeya  

In  a  tbriviog  town  of  Michigan,  a  year  or  t«o 
ago,  when  the  country  was  full  of  agents,  and  ai> 
most  everybody  was  agent  for  something  or  oth- 
er, a  certain  infant  of  Uiat  town  being  blessed  by 
the  advent  of  a  baby  brother,  was  very  inquia- 
tive  as  to  where  the  little  tftranger  came  frtsa. 
Being  informed  that  Dr.  S  h^  brou^t  it,  ba 
stood  in  a  brown-studv  for  a  moment,  when,  with 
the  intelligent  look  of  one  who  has  solved  a  dif- 
ficult matter,  he  asked,  *^  Say,  pa,  is  he  the  ageal 
for  them  ?** 

Obsbrvivo  the  decease,  at  an  advanced  age,  of 
the  celebrated  John  Neal,  of  Portland,  Maine,  tht 
author  of  American  novels  famous  m  thetr  day, 
and  of  various  other  writings  well  worUiy  oC  bda^ 
reproduced  in  print,  I  am  reminded  of  an  aneo> 
dote  told  me  some  years  ago  by  a  distinginsbed 
friend,  of  the  clerical  profession.  Mr.  Kedl,  though 
of  a  Quaker  family,  was  noted  for  certain  eooea- 
tridties  of  character  more  frequenthr  exiubiiad 
by  poetically  remarkable  people  of  the  w<mM 
than  by  members  of  that  sect  Meeting  say 
friend  one  day,  he  observed : 

"  I  have  been  down  to  L— — ^  to  lecture." 

'*  I  hope  you  had  a  good  time." 

"  Yes ;  and  how  many  persons  do  you  sanMit 
I  had  to  hear  me  ?" 

^*  No  doubt,  a  very  full  audienc^*— as  was  lo 
be  inferred  from  Mr.  Keal*s  well-kaown  liteimix 
reputation. 

«' Well,  I  had  a  lecture  I  wanted  to  deUvw^ 
so  I  sent  down  and  engaged^  haU,  and  htd  i 
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wanned  and  lifted  ml  nj  own  cxperae;  and  now 
hofw  many  do  joa  tttppose  were  taeref*! 

**  It  to  a  mairafiotiiriiig  town,"  said  my  friend, 
jnnsing;  **  the  opemtbes  were  too  tired,  perhaps, 
to  attend,  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  you  did 
not  have  more  than  a  hundred.** 

**  Guess  agafai ;  not  so  many.** 

**  Let  us  say  flfl^,  then.** 

«*Ko;  fewer  stifi.'* 

*"  Certainly  there  oould  not  be  less  thin,  say, 
twenty*fiye  or  thirty.** 

*«  I  tell  yon  there  was  not  a  dam  one  P* 

WtTBnr  the  groonds  of  H#milten  Palace,  hi  the 
west  of  Soothmd,  to  a  mausoleum  used  by  the 
ducal  family  as  a  place  of  interment  The  waUs 
are  ornamented  with  bass-^^hefto  fonnlng  Bible 
illustrations.  These  hare  been  paraphraised  in 
▼erse  by  a  local  bard.  One  <rf  the  series  to  a 
history  of  Jacob,  and  from  it  I  Tenture  lo  send 
yoa  some  extracts.  The  brotiierB  are  thus  intro- 
duced: 

Wheit  Bsaa  and  Jacob  were  boys, 

A  wild  boy  flNn  was ; 
Jaoob  was  a  pesceable  boy, 

BQt  Boan  loved  the  r*^ 


One  day  from  hnntloff  be  came  home, 

A  hancry  man  was  Im; 
Jacob  sooM  famooB  pottage  had 

Whicfa  soon  caught  Bsaa^  e'e. 

Rebekah  instructs  Jacob  in  the  proposed  decep- 
tion of  Isaac^  but  he  to  fearful  of  discoTery.  The 
former  rep&s: 

No  fear  of  that,  ray  darling  son ; 

Joetdoaaldlieet 
I  will  you  draoi  up  for  the  soen% 

That  he  wiU'  ne'er  sospect. 

Jacob  obeys. 

Away  he  nvnt  as  he  was  M^ 

Aod  quickly  he  them  slew ; 
Eto  mother  straightway  did  tiM||i  osok, 

And  made  a  faT*rlte  stew. 

Isaac  to  suspicious  of  Jacob. 

Then  laaac  onto  Jacob  aaid, 

**  Come  near  to  me,  I  prayi 
That  I  may  feel  it  to  the  tmUi 

That  unto  me  you  say." 
Then  Jaoob  he  went  nnio  him. 

And  he  hto  hands  did  feeU 
'*  The  hands  are  Bnao'a  hands,  my  son. 

Bot  tt^  like  Jacobs  squeJ? 

Hoitaya  improbable  the  fact  mentioned  in 
the  last  Ime  of  the  following  incident  may  ap- 
pear to  the  casual  reader,  it  may  nerertheless  be 

true:  The  presiding  elder  of  the  P District, 

in  a  sermon  a  few  Sundays  since,  took  occasion 
to  doiy  the  charee  often  made,  that  every  man 
had  hto  pric^  and  coold  be  bought  He  said  he 
knew  a  man  in  the  Pennsylyanto  Legiskture  who 
at  one  time  was  offesed  twenty  thousand  dollars 
for  hto  TOte  and  refused  it,  tmd  he  vat  a  l^mnth 
ettiftoof 

A  osrrui|A9  in  Washington  reports  for  the 
Drawer  the  foQowing  ooll«iuy  he  totely  orer- 
heard  in  that  dty  br  two  *' scared  Teterans:** 

Pat.  **  Jamie,  did  ye  iver  Imow  Ofaieral  Bwn- 
side?*' 

Jaioi.  **  No,  I  niTer  had  the  honor.** 

Pat.  **  W^  he's  the  foinest  gintleman  hi  the 
worrald.  (kk,  but  didn't  he  set  hto  heart  by  hto 
Mger  boys !  I  mind  me  wdl  whin  I  waa  In  the 
OM  bloody  Six^-ninth  Rigimint,  and  at  the  f  urst 
hatUeof  BollRun.  At  the  very  f  urst  Tolley  we  re- 


saved  from  the  Inemy  the  gineral  rode  OTer  like  the 
divUto  our  Tigia^ttt,  and  stopped  right  in  front  of 
me,  and  ses  he  to  me,  saz  ha,  *Gorporal  M^Quinn, 
areyouhuHr  *No,  Sir,' sesL  *Then,'sezhe 
to  me,  sea  he,  *  let  the  battle  go  on.*  *' 

It  went  on,  though  our  people  didn*t  seam  to 
take  much  interest  in  the  ^ht 

Om  of  Dr.  Madmight^s  partohioners,  a  humor- 
ous bUcksmith,  who  thought  that  hto  parson's 
writing  trf  learned  books  waa  a  sad  waste  of 
time,  being  asked  if  the  doctor  was  at  the  manse, 
answered,  **  Na,  na ;  he's  gone  to  Edinbro'  on  a 
verra  useless  job."  The  doctor  had  gone  off  to 
the  printer  with  hto  laborious  and  valuable  work. 
The  Harmomf  of  the  F<mr  OonpeU,  On  being 
asked  what  thto  useless  work  might  be  which  en- 
gaffed  hto  minister's  time  and  attention,  the  btock- 
smith  replied,  '*  He's  gone  to  mak'  four  men  agree 
wha  ne'er  cast  out" 


Wi  suppose  there  to  no  reason  to  question  the 
entife  accuracy  of  the  following  **  interview," 
which  occurred  recently  hi  a  nd^boring  town : 
A  gentleBaan,  after  hating  paid  hto  addresses  to 
a  tody  some  time,  popped  the  question.  The 
tody,  in  a  frightened  manner,  said,  **Tou  scare 
me.  Sir."  The  gentleman  did  not  wish  to  f  risht- 
en  the  lady,  ami  consequently  remained  silent 
for  some  time,  when  she  exclaimed,  **  Scare  me 
agafaL"  Isthat  what  to  sometimes  called  "hu- 
man  nature?'* 

A  Mabbachvsrts  Puritan  sends  us  thto : 

In  the  early  settiement  of  ddcopee,  then  a  part 
of  ^rhigfleld,  Cobnel  Ghapin  owned  land  from 
the  Goamoticut  Blver  several  miles  east  Going 
to  the  east  end  of  hto  tond  one  day,  he  found  Mr* 
Wri|^t  quite  wrCngfully  chopping  hto  timber. 
Sidd  he,  **  Mr.  Wright,  whose  Und  are  yon  chop- 
ping on  ?" 

Mr.  Wri^t  replied  that  he  was  "  diopphig  on 
lSb»  highway.** 

^'But  how  wkto  to  the  highwayf**  asked  Mn 
Ghapin. 

To  whidi  Mr.  Wright  answered,  **  Where  the 
timber  to  pretty  small  and  pretty  crooked,  it  to 
very  narrow;  but  where  it  to  pret^  tall  and  nice, 
itto  very  wide;  donU  you  hum  ihed^y&m  old  fool  P* 

Mr.  Ghapin  had  not  before  heard  it  stated  ex- 
actly in  that  way.      

Ik  a  certain  eoBege  In  Virghito  tiiere  was  a 
youth  named  D — -,  who  invariably  used  the 
whar  and  Mof  taught  him  in  infancy  by  hto  negro 
nurse.  Professor  ¥-^-—  tried  hard  to  cure  him 
of  thto  habit,  but  was  hhnself  addicted  to  the  no 
less  vulgar  habit  of  using  ^liaf  tw  point  and/ttM 
for  join.  One  day  the  professor,  seeing  D- — 
very  inattentive,  said, 

"  Mr.  D- i  please  read  where  Mr.  G left 

off." 

**1  didn't  see  whmr  he  left  off,  8b^**  said  the 
hioorrigible  D 

**I  <Ud  not  say  what  he  left  off,"  said  the  pro- 
fessor, **but  perhaps  I  can  ten  you  where  he  left 
off." 

•*  All  rMit,  8b,**  said  D ;  *'show  me  the 

pini^  and  rWjine  hu" 

At  the  recent  Mineral  of  a  noted  comedian  in 
thto  dty,  a  gentleman  not  unconnected  with  the- 
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atrical  affairs,  who  was  among  th«  ^mccrest 
mouraers,  glazioed  quickly  about  the  ehurch,  and 
then  was  heard  by  his  immedial^:  nciglibora  to 
say  to  himself,  "Bless  my  soul,  if  Bartiey  could 
see  himself  now,  he  would  say  it  wua  the  biggest 
house  he  OTer  drew  in  his  life.** 

The  following  early  use  of  the  expr«iil(»n  ^'  Go 
to  Jericho  I**  hM,  we  believe,  DeF45r  be^n  hith«^rto 
noticed  in  any  American  publication  i 

If  the  Upper  Home  and  the  Lower  Uowe 

Were  in  a  ship  tocetber, 

And  all  the  base  commltt^ea  they  were  In  anoltior, 

And  both  the  thlpe  were  bottomleMCt 

And  sayUnff  on  the  mayoe, 

Ltt  them  aU  got  to  Jerioko, 

And  ne*er  be  seen  agaiiie. 

These  verses  occur  in  the  Mara^va  AuHna  for 
March  28-80, 1648,  the  wellrknown  Eojaliit  paper 
of  the  time. 

A  ItrnRED  sea-captain  of  ]oc(»e  humor^  in  one 
of  our  Massachusetts  sea-coast  towns,  met  an  ac- 
quaintance the  other  day  who  was  rather  noted 
for  not  Tciy  cleanly  habits  and  person. 

**  Well,**  said  the  latter,  *'l  have  just  been  in 
bathing.** 

**  Tou  doa*t  say  so  I  Bathing,  do  yon  my  V* 
asked  the  other.    **  And  where  did  you  go  f" 

«*  Oh,  down  to  the  beach.** 

**I  am  afraid,  then,  some  of  our  Tesaels  or 
boats  will  run  foul  of  a  new  bank  formed  there, 
of  which  they  never  heard  before/* 

A  TURKISH  JOKSB. 

The  Turks,  grave  and  majestic  aj  they  are 
often  supposed  to  be,  have  a  traditional  Joe 
Miller,  one  Nasr-Eddin,  conmionly  tilled  Na^r- 
Eddin  Hodja  (i,  e.,  the  abbS,  or  half  priest,  half 
teacher).  Ana  just  as  there  was  &  real  Joe  MiU 
ler,  who  was  more  or  less,  in  some  scneie  or  other, 
the  origin  of  the  jest-book  nameil  after  him,  bo 
there  seems  to  have  been  an  actual  Noi^r-Eddin^ 
who  lived  in  the  days  of  Timour  the  Tartar,  or 
Tamerlane  (a.d.  1885-1405)— hhn  of  the  one  eye 
and  the  game-leg — and  who  dai^d  to  jest  with 
the  terrible  soldier  even  to  his  face; 

Now  that  it  looks  more  than  ever  a»  if  the 
Turks  were  to  be  dislodged  out  of  the  enmimpment 
they  have  so  kmg  occupied  in  ChrJ!it<*iidom,  there 
is  a  certain  propriety  in  remembering  once  more 
any  thing  characteristic  of  them ;  and  thia  an- 
cient collection  of  jests  is  worth  iiomethmg  as 
showing  that,  barbarous  as  they  are^  they  hnd 
some  tincture  of  the  mirthfulhess  which  ia  lo  im^ 
portant  a  common  bond  of  man  to  tnan.  If  ihey 
enjoy  fun,  there  must  be  something  i^ood  In  them. 

The  best-known  story  of  Nasr-Eddin  is  often 
found  in  collections  of  aoecdotea ;  it  h  that  of 
his  thrice  fooling  the  assembly  of  true  belie  rera 
out  of  a  sermon  by  three  succeesivc  jocular  re» 
plies.  The  first  time  he  ascended  the  pulpit,  lie 
said,  "0  true  believers!  do  you  know  what  1  atn 
going  to  say?**  They  replied,  "No."  Whereupon 
he  asked,  "  Of  what  use  to  preach  to  eueh  igno- 
ramuses?** and  came  down  from  the  pi^li>lt. 

The  next  time,  when  he  asked  the  same  ques- 
tion,  they  answered,  "Yes,  we  know."  Where- 
upon  he  said, "  Then  it  is  useless  for  me  to  tell 
you  ;**  and  came  down. 

The  third  time,  having  taken  counsel  to^etlier, 
the  congregation  prepared  an  anawcr  whidi  they 
thought  would  comer  their  joker  prci^hef,  and 


said, "  Some  of  m  know,  and  iomc  don*t"  Wh««. 
upon  he  promptly  replied,  "  Let  thoee  who  know 
IcU  those  who  doift ;"  and  once  more  came  dovu. 

This  is  an  easier  way  to  save  sermon^wTiun^ 
than  exchange. 

Some  of  tlhe  stotiei  about  Kasf-Eddln  are  too 
much  of  a  bar-noom  kind  for  general  soeietji  and 
some  (also  omitted  in  this  account)  are  raibcr 
Hat ;  but  taken  together  they  represent  th^  Hod- 
ja as  a  curious  parallc),  partly  to  Joe  MtUer  vul 
partly  to  such  hiisiorical  buffoons  as  Archie  Arm^ 
strong,  Will  Sommers,  Tarlton,  and  ihc*ir  face- 
tious fraternity,  who  were^  perhapfl^  all  of  theoi* 
full  as  foolish  as  fimDV.  There  la  also  an  od4 
similarity  in  some  at  th^e  stories  to  the  Iri^ 
sort  of  jokes  called  **  buUe.*' 

Thu9,  the  Hodjn  dreamed  one  night  that  be 
wiLS  offered  nine  ampere  for  something,  but  de- 
manded ten ;  and  upon  thb  bemg  allowed^  he  d& 
manded  nmeteen^  but  woke  up  Just  at  that  polai; 
and  pereeiviog  that  there  was  neither  cash  Dot 
customer,  he  turned  over  and  shut  tip  his  ej^ 
saying,  '^Oh^  well,  my  friend,  give  mc  nine,  then.** 

T\m  LB  e^ctlj  the  ca^e  of  the  IriHhman  who 
drcflraed  that  the  Pope  offered  hira  either  coH 
punch  or  hot ;  and  liavmg  ehosen  the  latter,  sod 
having  waked  up  before  the  servant  came  back 
wttU  the  hot  water,  be  told  his  dream,  uddinf; 
with  much  smcerltj,***  And  now  li^t  IbrQubLuig 
me  that  I  didn't  take  it  cowl4'' 

OiTE  day  the  Hodja  was  on  a  jonmej,  aa4 
seeing  f^ome  very  suapicious  -  Looking  hormnmm 
comings  he  threw  off  his  clothes  and  dod^l  into 
a  tomb  that  was  at  hand.  The  othere,  bovevef, 
had  espied  him,  and  one  of  tbcm  came  up  and 
peeped  in,  saying, 

^^HaHoo,  my  friend,  what  are  you  doing  in 
there  r* 

The  Hodja  eou!d  not  think  of  any  answM'  fi- 
cept  thirf :  "  Oh,  it's  my  tomb ;  I  only  caroe  (Wt  a 
moment  for  some  fresh  air" 


Hi  once  made  Ms  way  into  another  man's  ^r^ 
den,  and  proceeded  to  CLl  his  bag  and  hla  bosoia 
mlb  earrots  and  tumipB  and  any  thing  else  he 
could  lay  hands  on.  The  gardener  came  in  jo*t  in 
season  to  catch  him  at  it^  and  asked,  with  gtmr 
no^s,  "  What  are  you  doing  here  ?" 

The  Hodja^  a  good  deal  nonplused,  stammeml 
out  that  a  powerful  gust  of  wind  bk>w  him  ia 
there, 

"  Hut  who  pulled  all  these  things  V  asked  tbi 
gardener* 

*MVhy,"  aaid  the  Hodja,  '*if  the  wind  roaU 
blow  me  In  here,  ll  could  certunly  pull  up  thots 
vegeiahles,'' 

"  Maybe  so,"  said  the  gardener;  *^  and  who  pat 
ihem  all  so  nicely  into  that  bag  f* 

"  That's  just  what  I  wa^  trying  to  Bake  out 
when  you  came  up,"  iaid  the  Hodja. 

This  la  much  like  the  response  of  the  tfaieriDf 
African  who  was  apprchendcii  n  itk"  a  chicken  iti 
his  hat,  of  whose  presence  he  ju  turned  perfect  i|;' 
norancct  and  opined  that  tJie  fowl  mu£t  hmn 
"  crawled  up  hut  trowsers  leg/' 

tiomo  along  with  a  cararao,  and  l»dbig  ki* 
oamel,  he  bethought  hitu  all  at  onoe  lb«i  it  wawll 
be  pleosanter  to  ride,  and  accoi^ngly  be  ms^^ 
td.  Presently  the  camel  wa«  frightened  il  MHIK 
thing  or  otiicr,  fiiattedf  tta^m  Ilia  Eo^K  ^ 
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trampled  on  him.  He  wm  qnlcklj  reeoued  bj 
hifl  companioDS,  howerer ;  and  as  soon  aa  be  had 
recovered  hhnaelf  he  laid,  **0  MuBlimsI  behokl 
m  the  folly  and  naughtiness  of  my  oameL  Just  be- 
cause I  bare  been  riding  on  him,  be  has  been  try- 
ing to  ride  on  me.  Do  bold  the  rascal  until  I  out 
bis  throat."  

''What  becomes  of  the  old  moons  f*  some  one 
asked  the  Hodja. 

"Cracked  i^  to  make  stars  of,*'  said  bci 

Om  day  the  HodJa  was  found  buying  eggs  at 
nine  for  an  asper  and  selling  them  in  another 
neighborhood  at  ten  for  an  asper. 

"But  what  makes  you  give  ten,**  somebody 
asked  him,  *'  when  you  only  got  ninef*' 

"Oh,**  was  the  answer,  "it  makes  busfaiess 
brisk." 

This  is  our  own  joke  of  the  old  woman  who 
bought  apples  at  twebre  and  a  half  cents  a  doaen 
and  sold  mem  at  a  cent  apiece,  and  who,  on  be- 
ing asked  how  she  could  inake  any  thing  in  that 
way  of  timde,  said  it  was  "  by  doing  a  rery  large 
budnesa.** 

LouKoiHO  in  the  market,  the  Hodja  was  asked 
by  a  passenger, "  What*s  ^e  day  of  the  month  f " 

"  I  don*t  know  how  much,"  answered  tlie  Hod- 
ja.   "I  have  neither  bought  it  nor  soki  it  yet" 

This  is  like  the  English  jest,  viz..  Question, 
••  What's  o»ckM5k?"    Answer, «  A  time-pieoe." 

Hatxno  dressed  up  his  chickens  in  tttektemab 
(a  cloth  used  in  Ae  bath,  nearly  black),  the  peo- 
ple fathered  round  and  asked  the  Hodja  what 
he  did  that  for.  "They  are  in  mourning  for  their 
mother,  the  old  hen,"  said  he. 

One  day  the  Hodja  found  a  beast  in  his  lot, 
and  ran  after  it  with  a  club,  but  the  animal  got 
away.  A  week  afterward,  recognizinc  the  beast 
yoked  to  a  plow,  he  seized  a  stick  and  proceeded 
to  administer  a  severe  beating. 

"  Here  T*  cried  the  driver^"  here !  What  ai« 
you  thrashing  my  ox  for?" 

"Let  me  alone,  you  simpleton,"  said  the  Hod- 
ja.    "  He  knows  very  well  what  he  did." 

A  UA9  with  an  egg  hidden  in  his  hand  told  the 
QMUt,  "If  you  wUl  guess  what  I  have  in  my 
h^/iL  I  will  (^ve  it  to  you  to  make  an  omelet  of." 

^  Jjescribe  it  to  me,"  was  the  equally  sapient 
answer  of  the  Hodja,  "and  FU  tell  you  wBat 
Ms." 

"  It  is  white  outside,"  said  the  proponent, "  and 
yellow  inside." 

"Oh,  I  know,"  was  the  response;  "  it  is  a  tur- 
nip hollowed  out  and  fiBed  up  with  pieces  of 
carrot." 

This  is  a  near  parallel  to  the  old  conundrum, 
**  Who  was  the  father  of  Zebedee's  children  ?"  and 
to  the  rhymed  version  of  the  same  theme,  in  which 
Hodge  (the  English  lout's  name  is  a  lucky  match 
for  Uie  Turkish  buffoon's  surname)  is  told, 

Ko«h  of  oM  three  babies  had, 

Or  growD-op  chlMren  rather— 

Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth  they  wen  eaUed: 

Now  who  was  Japheth'S  father? 

^TOwtWe  to  solve  this  abstruse  query,  and  being 

I  flMMari  with  the  analogy  of  Tom  Long,  the 

tMl^tV  tmther  cattle  doctor,  and  his  three  boys, 


Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  Master  Hodge  "  sees  it," 
and  triumphantly  answers  that  Japheth  is  ^e  son 
of  Tom  Long  Smith,  the  doctor.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  fonnula  of  these  cases  is  one  and  the 
same,  viz.,  a  question  whose  statement  ostenta- 
tiously gives  the  answer,  and  which  is  answered 
wrongly,  when  a  wrong  answer  seems  impossible, 
by  means  of  a  confusion  of  thought  so  inireniously 
far-fetched  that  it  looks  more  like  unusual  shrewd- 
ness than  unusual  silliness. 

Wbili  making  his  will,  the  Hodja  said, "  When 
I  am  dead,  let  me  be  put  in  an  old  tomb." 
"  Why  an  old  one  ?"  inquired  those  present 
"So  that  when  the  two  angds  of  deaUi  come 
to  questk>n  me,  I  can  say,  'Let  me  be.  I  have 
been  questioned  once.  Don't  you  see  how  oki  my 
tombisr"  

Tbi  Hodja,  having  swallowed  some  veiy  hot 
soup,  ran  out  among  the  people,  calKng  out, 
"Look  ooti  Oet  out  of  the  way!  I'm  all  on 
fire  inside  I"  

Tbi  Hodja  saw  a  great  many  ducks  about  the 
spring  At  the  head  of  a  little  stream.  He  ran  up 
to  try  to  catch  some  of  them,  but  they  all  escaped : 
whereupon  he  seated  himself  by  the  spring  and 
began  to  dip  into  it  some  bread  which  he  had 
with  him,  and  to  eat  it  "What  are  you  eating 
there  f "  adced  a  passenger.  The  Hodja  answer- 
ed, "Duck  soup." 

Bom  one  came  to  the  Hodja  to  borrow  a  rope. 
He  went  into  the  house  to  see  about  it,  and  came 
back  saying  that  he  couldn't  lend  it,  as  they  had 
hung  out  some  flour  on  it  to  dry.  "  Flour  I"  ex- 
claimed the  applicant ;  " as  if  thev  hungout  flour 
on  a  rope !"  But  the  Hodja  replied,  "The  less  I 
want  to  lend  it,  the  more  flour  has  got  to  be  hung 
out  on  it"  

Tbi  Hodja  was  once  wolf-hunthig  with  his 
amad  (i.  e^  a  sort  of  pupil^ecretaryV  The  amad 
had  made  his  way  quite  into  the  wolf  s  den,  when 
the  animal  himself  came  unexpectedly  up,  darted 
into  the  hole,  and  would  have  got  quite  in  had 
not  the  Hodja  caught  hold  of  his  tail.  As  the 
wolf  scratched  in  trving  to  release  MmSelf,  the 
dirt  thus  loosened  feU  into  the  eyes  of  the  amad, 
who  called  out,  "  Hodja,  what  is  this  dirt  f" 

"  Tou'n  know  very  quick  if  the  tail  comes  off," 
was  the  answer. 

This  is  identically  an  American  backwoods  sto- 
ry, with  the  wolf  instead  of  a  bear. 

Tm  Hodja  had  a  lamb  whidi  he  had  fattened 
earcdfully.  So  his  friends  one  day  took  the  lib- 
erty of  killing  the  Urob,  and  making  ready  to 
feast  upon  it  During  the  preparation  the  Hodja 
found  out  what  they  were  doing,  and  hastened  to 
the  pkce,  when  one  of  fhefn  coolly  said,  "The 
end  of  the  world  is  condng  to-morrow :  what  can 
you  do  with  your  lamb  f  Give  it  to  us,  and  let  us 
eat  it" 

The  Hodja  refused  to  hear  of  any  such  ar- 
rangement ;  but  another  of  them,  coming  In  at 
the  moment,  urged  the  same  reasons.  Upon  this 
evidence  of  the  truth,  the  Hodja  seemed  to  be 
oonvinoed,  and  laying  off  his  upper  garment,  he 
proceeded  to  light  the  fire  and  to  roast  the  lamb. 


yki. 


After  a  little,  the  company  also  took  off  their  i 
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per  gaimenta,  and  went  to  playing  games  with 
one  another,  learing  the  clothes'  with  the  Hodla. 
That  flentleman,  howerer,  pot  them  all  on  the 
fire,  where  they  were  instantly  bwned  np;  and 
when  the  company  asked,  with  a  good  deal  of 
emphasis,  what  he  did  that  for,  he  replied^  "To- 
morrow is  the  end  of  the  world:  what  oan  you 
do  with  your  clothes  V* 

Orb  day  the  Hod ja.  borrowed  a  great  kettle  of 
a  neighbor.  When  he  was  through  with  it  he 
returned  it,  and  a  little  saucepan  along  with  it 
The  neighbor  asked  what  thw  meant ;  whereupon 
the  Hodja  said,  **The  kettle  had  a  young  one." 
Upon  this  the  neighbor  readily  accepted  both. 
Bme  time  afterward  the  Hodja  again  borrowed 
ihe  kettle ;  bat  afljur  waiting  a  long  time  to  have 
it  returned,  the  owner  at  iMt  went  after  it,  and 
knocked  at  the  Hodj&*s  door. 

'*  What  do  yon  want  of  me  t** 

''I  want  my  kettle." 

"I  see  that  you  look  quite  well  yourself;  but 
I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  your  kettle  is  dcMid." 

*'  Nonsense !  kettle^  don't  die." 

*"  Certainly  they  da  If  a  kettle  can  have  a 
young  one,  it  can  die." 

The  formula  of  this  jest  i»  one  whfch  has  more 
than  once  been  used  in  modem  fiction,  in  the  shape 
of  a  payment  of  money  by  gamblers  to  «  person 
who  canH  remember  winning  it,  but  b  at  last  per^ 
suaded  that  he  did,  and  receives  it,  but  shortly 
finds  himself  committed  in  consequence  to  pay  a 
much  larger  sum,  which  he  is  told  he  lost  to  other 
parties,  uthongh  equally  unable  to  remember  it 

(hfcx  as  the  Hodja  was  walking  in  a  cemetery 
by  the  side  of  a  highway,  it  occurred  to  him  to 
hide  in  an  old  tomb  to  watch  whether  the  good 
and  bad  angels  of  judgment  would  come.  While 
he  was  thus  waiting,  all  at  once  there  came  the 
sound  of  bells ;  and  struck  with  the  idea  that  the 
day  of  resurrection  and  the  last  judgment  were 
at  band,  he  crept  out  ot  Us  hiding-plaoe.  It  was 
a  caravan  going  by,  and  the  mules,  lightened 
at  the  sudden  apparitkm,  fell  mto  disorder  and 
'*  stampeded."  Upon  this  the  mule^rivers,  sticks 
in  hand,  beset  the  Hodja,  and  inquired  who  he 
was. 

•<  A  dead  man." 

**  What  are  you  doing  out  here,  then  ?" 

*«Onlytakhigawalk." 

•*Awalkr  We'll  Mott  your  And  they  as- 
saulted  the  Hodja  with  sudi  vigor  that  he  only 
escaped  with  many  bruises,  a  broken  head,  and 
two  black  eyes. 

When  his  wife  saw  him  in  such  a  plight^  she 
asked  where  he  came  from. 

"*  From  the  dead,"  sidd  he.  *' I  have  been  m 
a  tomb." 

**WeIl,  how  do  thfaigi  go  on  in  the  other 
world?" 

**  Why,  wife,  you  had  bettor  k>ok  out  there  for 
one  thing — not  to  frighten  the  paek-mulee." 

TmouE  were  in  the  time  of  the  Hodja  three 
monks  learned  in  all  the  sciences.  These  monks 
traveled  hither  and  thither,  and  at  la^t  c&me  to 
the  states  of  the  SuHan  Ala-Ed fiin,  who  invited 
them  to  become  Mussulmans.  **  T  b  lb  w«  will  do/' 
said  the  monks, "  if  you  will  cause  atusvrorfl  to  be 
given  to  all  the  questions  whii-h  we  vilL  wk.-^ 
It  was  so  agreed,  and  the  Sultaa  juseembted  all 


his  wise  men  and  theologians,  who,  howerer,  oo«ld 
not  answer  tmy  of  the  monks'  questions.  **  Bam 
is  this,"  said  the  Sultan,  hi  veju^ioQ, "« that  j 
so  many  learned  persons  there  is  not  f ocumI 
to  answer  thsM  men?"  While  he  was  tha  dm- 
satisfied,  one  of  those  present  cried  onty  **  Thcve 
is  none  that  can  give  the  solution  of  these  proU^ 
lems  except  the  Hodja."  So  the  monarch  or- 
dered the  Hodja  to  be  sent  for,  who  hastened  to 
present  hunself  before  his  Majesty.  After  fasv- 
ing  received  the  aalutaticn  of  the  Hodja,  tbe  Sal- 
tan caused  him  to  stand  forward.  *'  May  I  knorw," 
asked  the  Hod  ja,  ""for  what  reason  the  kin^  o€ 
kings  has  desired  my  presence?"  Upon  this  tfao 
Sultan  informed  him  of  the  matter. 

"*  Well,  what  are  yoor  questionB?"  said  tbm 
Hodja  to  the  monks. 

One  of  them,c(Hnfaig  forward,  replied,  *'  Wbera 
is  the  middle  of  tbe  earth  ?" 

The  Hodja,  staff  m  hsiid,  descended  from  bis 
ass,  and  marking  «  spot  between  the  amrmil^ 
fore-feet,  he  said,  ''There  is  tho  middle  of  tte 
earth ;  it  is  between  my  ass's  fore-legs." 

''  Too  say  so,  at  least,"  replied  the  monk. 

'*  If  you  don't  believe  it^"  rejohied  the  Hodj% 
'*  measure,  and  see  if  you  find  either  more  or  less 
to  add  to  my  statement" 

The  second  monk  came  forward  and  said,  **  Hov 
many  stars  are  there  in  the  sky  ?" 

*^  Just  as  many  as  there  are  hain  on  tlus  asa."* 

**  fiut  how  do  you  know  that,  if  you  have  ooC 
counted  them  and  compared  the  nombert" 

^  And  how  do  you  know  to  tho  contrary,  Mr. 
Monk,  if  yoQ  have  not  counted  ?" 

^  Answer  me  another  .question,"  said  tiM  mook, 
^  and  I  shall  know  if  yoor  count  is  lig^  Hoiw 
mai^iiairs  are  there  in  my  beard  ?" 

**  As  many,"  answered  the  Hodja,  "  as  on  mf 
beast's  tail." 

**  But  how  do  you  prove  that?" 

"Why,  if  you  don't  believe  it^  count  them." 

But  the  monk  not  being  satisfiad  with  this 
offer,  the  Hodja  added : 

"  If  that  does  not  suit  you,  oome,  we  win  pul( 
out  the  hairs  of  your  beard  and  tho  hairs  of  my 
ass's  tail;  then  we  can  tell  very  soon." 

<*  Oh  no,"  said  the  monk;  ""let  nothing  of  Oiat 
sort  be  done." 

And  at  this  pohit  the  three  monks  (says  the 
story)  humbled  themselves  before  God,  aad  all 
three  became  Mnasuhaans  and  fast  friends  of  tfat 
Hodja.  

The  Hodja  one  day  found  that  he  ooold  not  laid 
his  turban  properly.  He  tried  and  tried,  bntcQaM 
not  get  the  ends  together.  In  vexation,  ha  walk 
off  and  had  it  put  up  at  auction.  Sobm  ona  was 
about  to  buy  it^  when  the  Hodja  approaelMd  cad 
whispered  secretly  in  his  ear,  '*My  friend,  tabs 
good  care  not  to  buy  it ;  the  ends  won't  oooia  !» 
gether."  

Sowx  one  came  to  borrow  the  Hod  ja's  ass.  **Ba 

ifln^C  here,'^  wn^  the  i^ply.    At  which  tn*jm<asi  the 
ass  brayed  from  withiu. 

*'  O  Allah  V  exclaimed  the  applicant ;  "  tonwy 
he  is  not  here^  add  tlicrt'  lie  b,  brmyi^g  ihls  p^ 
mcntr 

*'  What !"  pcplfed  ihe  ^odJ1^  with  i 
"  ytm  bellei^e  an  a^s  mthpr  than  an  okt  i 
roe  with  .i  v^bile  Wardl     What  a  i 
jou  arct" 
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gnod  pome 
out    nf  Utsiht 
Wi^  have  heiiril  etiinigU 
uf   spirit iihI    wives    and    mate- 
ria] i^tic:   liu»baiKlHf  of  tlm  eoii- 
lliet    bet  wet! a    Monmm    ujorala 
imd  Gentile  laws — so  mucb,  in- 
deed^ that   many   are  i-ead)-  to 
COIR  I  Tide  that  thn  Terrirory  jjom- 
sessea  not  hi  Jig  of  intfMnt^st  save 
tho  phpijomttift  of  ft  mcrrbid  re- 
"igious  dtTtdnptiieiit.     Lejiviiig  tbe»e  doc- 
ifinea  of  unri^bteoiisnesft,  kt  ns  conmdet 
the  many  things  id  Utah  wbiiib   inteiret 
without  giving   paiD-     We  have   for   this 
survey  an  embajrassment  of  riclies :   lofty 
lUfnintaiiis*  envering  two-fiftlif*  of  the  whole 
Territory,  90,000  square  miles  of  Alkali  des- 
ert, and  wild  cafions  rich  in  natural  beauty 


nv  to  Act  of  CoDgrets,  in  the  j«ar  ISTft,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  the  Office  of  the  libra-- 
tWaihhigton. 
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and  mineral  wealth ;  a  Salt  Lake  covering 
4000  square  miles,  hot  springs  and  clear 
streams,  mountains  of  salt  and  fountains  of 
brine. 

Could  the  traveler  go  "  up  in  a  balloon'' 
to  a  point  15,000  feet  above  the  general  level 
of  Salt  Lake  Valley,  he  would  see  spread 
out  beneath  him  a  tangled  mass  of  mount- 
ain chains,  sub-ranges,  and  detached  i>eaks, 
intermingled  with  dark  depressions  mark- 
ing the  valleys,  or  shining  plots  of  desert, 
the  whole  looking  not  unlike  a  map  of  the 
moon.  At  first  view  all  seems  without 
place  or  order:  peaks,  hills,  and  valleys 
thrown  together,  with  rare  strips  of  low 
and  fertile  flats.  But  more  careful  exam- 
ination shows  certain  uniform  features: 
nearly  all  the  mountain  chains  have  a  gen- 
eral course  firom  north  to  south,  and  all  the 
larger  valleys  lie  in  the  same  direction ; 
the  deserts  occupy  the  region  farthest  re-' 
moved  from  the  mountains ;  all  the  timber 
is  found  on  the  mountains,  and  thence  flow 
the  only  streams.  Jordan  or  Salt  Lake  Val- 
ley from  this  high  point  of  view  would  ap- 
pear as  an  immense  trough  sloping  north- 
ward some  thirty  miles,  widening  in  the 
same  direction  like  a  half-open  /an,  firom  a 
narrow  calion  to  a  valley  twenty  miles  in 
width. 

Some  such  view  I  had  in  September,  1870, 
from  Bald  Peak,  the  highest  in  the  Wasatch 
Range,  nearly  12,000  feet  above  tide.  Eighty 
miles  south  of  me  Mount  Nebo  bounded  the 
view,  its  lowest  pass  forming  the  **  divide" 
between  the  waters  which  flow  into  this  ba- 
sin and  those  flowing  out  with  the  Sevier 
into  the  Great  Desert.  Below  me  lay  Utah 
Lake  and  vicinity,  a  clear  mirror  bordered 
by  gray  slopes;  for  down  the  valley,  Salt 
Lake  City  appeared  upon  the  plain  like  a 
green  blur,  dotted  with  white ;  northward 
the  Salt  Lake  rolled  its  white-caps,  spark- 
ling in  the  morning  sunshiny  while  the  Wa- 
satch Range,  glistening  along  its  pointed 
summits  with  freshly  ffdlen  snoiy,  stretched 
away  northward  till  it  fadfld  in  dim  per- 
spective beyond  Ogden.  A  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  nearly 
the  same  from  east  to  west,  were  included 
in  one  view — twenty  thousand  square  miles 
of  mountain,  gorge,  and  valley.  From  such 
a  point  />ne  can  realize  how  little  of  Utah  is 
of  any  value  for  agriculture :  only  the  nar- 
row border  of  lowland  along  the  streams  can 
be  cultivated ;  all  the  rest,  nineteen-twen- 
tieths  of  the  valleys,  consists  of  **  bench" 
and  table  land,  fit  only,  and  that  not  half 
of  it,  for  grazing. 

Two  years  after,  I  visited  Southern  Utah 
and  Northern  Arizona,  where  a  curious  con- 
trast is  to  hd  not«d.  In  the  north  the  most 
njj^g^d  moaiitaiu«  are  relieved  by  gnK^^fiil 
adjuncts;  every  where  there  is  a  gradual 
afl<?«Dt  from  plain  to  bench,  from  b<?nch  to 
foot-hill  and  lower  iub^raugCj  and  over  all 


is  a  faint  green  tinge  firom  timber  or  bunch 
grass,  or  a  dreamy  haze  that  softens  the 
rudest  outlines.  Though  even  there  half 
or  more  of  the  country  is  a  complete  desert,* 
yet  there  is  vegetation  enough  to  maintain 
a  feeling  of  life  and  growth.  But  in  the 
south  there  is  a  grandeur  that  is  awfnUy 
suggestive — suggestive  of  death  and  worn- 
out  lands,  of  cosmic  convulsions  and  vol- 
canic catastrophes  that  swept  away  whole 
races  of  pre-Adamites.  There  the  broad 
plateaus  are  cut  abruptly  by  deep  caSons 
with  perpendicular  sides,  sometimes  2000 
feet  in  height ;  there  is  a  less  gradual  ap- 
proach to  the  highest  ranges,  and  the  peaks 
stand  out  sharply  against  a  hard  blue  sky. 
The  air  is  evidently  drier,  there  is  no  haze 
to  soften  the  view,  and  the  severe  outlines 
of  the  cliffs  seem  to  frown  menacingly  upon 
one  who  threads  the  cafions.  Needle  rocks 
project  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  general 
level,  while  great  dikes  of  hard  volcanic 
rock  rise  above  the  softer  lime  or  sand 
stone — ^mighty  battlements,  abrupt  and  im- 
passable, Pelion  upon  Ossa,  piled  as  in  Ti- 
tanic war.  Again,  in  the  wider  cafions  or 
on  the  level  plains  one  finds  detached  bmtUt^ 
sugar-loaf  in  shape,  and  of  every  height 
firom  fifty  to  two  thousand  feet,  that  ap- 
pear to  have  been  hurled  from  the  neigh- 
boring ranges. 

The  Wasatch  Mountains  divide  Utah  in 
two  nearly  equal  parts ;  all  that  part  east 
of  their  summit  is  still  the  range  of  the 
Mountain  Utes,  while  but  a  little  way  west 
of  these  mountains  the  country  is  a  com- 
plete desert.  For  these  reasons  the  Mor- 
mon Utah  consists  of  a  narrow  line  of  set- 
tlements down  the  centre  of  the  Territory : 
an  attenuated  commonwealth,  rarely  more 
than  ten  miles  wide,  but  nearly  seven  hun- 
dred miles  long,  from  Oneida,  in  Idaho,  to 
the  Rio  Virgen,  in  Arizona.  Qeographically, 
it  nearly  filU  the  definition  of  a  line— exten- 
sion without  breadth  or  thickness.  But  a 
few  yean  ago  the  total  population  of  Utah 
was  confined  to  the  valleys,  but  since  1870 
the  mining  interest  has  created  a  score  of 
little  communities  on  the  mountains;  and 
between  them  and  the  valley  men  exists 
much  of  the  traditional  feeling  between 
Lowlander  and  Highlander,  tempered  only 
by  the  amenities  of  a  necessary  commerce. 
From  the  first  settlement  of  Utah  it  was 
known  in  a  vague  way  that  some  ore  was 
to  be  found  there.  More  than  once  a  piece 
of  galena  was  loosened  from  the  ''croppings** 
by  teamsters  while  rolling  logs  down  the 
mountain-sides.  Indications  of  gold  were 
found  in  Bingham  Cafion,  and  gold  sands 
were  worked  in  die  Sevier  River,  in  Juab 
Conntj,  as  early  as  1861^  and  retonsfd  two 
or  three  dollars  daily  per  wian.  Th*  belief 
bt'oame  universal  amoofi  the  Mormons  that 
imEnensf}  gold  Itul^if^  were  in  the  a4i^^^' 
mountain  I,  but  not  to  be  r«ve&led  Uil  tha 
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"  si^t  tliiiia  of 
the  Lford  Ibr 
tbo  advaDce-  ^ 
misnt  of  ZJwii.^^ 
Many  s.  time  did  Bri^hiim 
ridiciilo  tho'Geiitik*  proa- 
pecters  from  the  pulpit, 
ajid  tell  thera  thufe  gold  by  the  cart-load 
was  n^ht  Iwjforii  tlieoi,  but  the  Lnrd  bad 
blinded  tlitdr  eyes  that  they  iiould  not  find 
il.  **  They  will  tsven  stub  tlieir  toea  against 
it,  and  not  know  what  hurt  them."  When 
Bishop  Simpson  visited  Salt  Lak^  City^ 
Brigham  informed  him  he  could  stand  in 
his  own  door  and  see  where  there  was  more 
gold  than  the  Saints  wonld  ever  want  to 
use,  "  unless  it  was  for  the  manufacture  of 
culinary  vessels,  ornamentation,  and  paving 
the  streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem/'  Still 
later  he  preached  one  of  his  "  inspired^'  ser- 
mons, in  "which  be  told  the  Saints  the  Gen- 
tiles never  could  or  would  discover  the  pre- 
cious metals.  "  If  they  discover  them,  it  will 
be  over  my  faith/'  But  he  assured  them 
when  the  Lord  gave  the  word,  that  ledge  of 
''TJure  gold"  would  be  opened.  Many  Mor- 
mons also  claimed  to  know  the  whereabouts 
of  this  ledge  and  another  equally  rich — 
''  three  feet  thick  of  solid  gold.''  It  was  a 
great  subject  of  exciting  Sscussion  in  the 
early  mining  days.  At  length  one  of  the 
knowing  ones  was  prevailed  upon  to  dis- 
cover the  location.  One  ledge  of  "pure 
gold"  proved  to  be  crystallized  iron  pyrites, 
and  the  other,  **  three  feet  thick,"  was  yel- 
low mica! 

Actual  work  on  mines  was  begun  by  Gen- 
efal  Connor's  soldiers  in  1863  and  1864 ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  first  discovery 
was  by  a  lady,  the  wife  of  a  surgeon  with 
the  California  volunteers. 

A  picnic  had  been  organized  from  Camp 
Douglas  .to  Bingham  Cafion,  twenty -five 
miles  northwest  of  Salt  Lake  City;  and 
during  a  ramble  on  the  mountain-side  this 
lady,  who  had  a  previous  knowledge  of  min- 
erals in  California,  picked  up  a  piece  of  rock 


XOBTH  BMD  OF  UTTLX  ZIOM  TALLXT,  SIO  TISQSH. 

which  she  pronounced  **  float"  fh)m  a  ledge 
of  silver-bearing  quartz.  The  soldiers  im- 
mediately prospected  for  the  ledge,  found 
it,  and  located  the  first  mine  in  Utoh.  Gen- 
eral Connor  furloughed  his  men  by  detach- 
ments to  prospect,  and  in  a  few  months 
locations  were  numerous  in  Bingham,  Stock- 
ton, and  Little  Cottonwood.  One  general 
difficulty  attended  all  operations.  The  ore 
yielded  firom  (30  to  $60  per  ton  in  silver,  and 
from  thirty  to  sixty  per  cent,  lead ;  so  it 
smelted  freely,  but  could  not  be  mUled. 
Thus  two  or  three  tons  of  the  crude  ore 
made  one  ton  of  base  bullion,  which  con- 
tained but  |50  or  $100  in  silver  and  some 
1995  pounds  of  lead.  Refining  works  were 
not  to  be  found  west  of  the  Missouri ;  freight 
across  the  plains  was  twenty-five  cents  per 
pound,  and  lead  was  worth  in  the  East  no 
more  than  eight  or  ten  cents:  result  in 
miners'  arithmetic — "Twenty-fivie  into  ten 
goes  nary  time  and  nothing  over."  Fur- 
ther work  was  postponed  till  the  comple- 
tion of  the  railroad  and  reduction  of  freights. 
The  good  accomplished  by  thesei  early  pros- 
pecters  consisted  in  proving  that  the  mines 
were  valuable  and  the  ore  easy  to  smelt; 
the  evil,  setting  up  a  number  of  "  floating 
titles"  which  long  overshadowedlater  work- 
ers and  hindered  the  development  of  Stock- 
ton District  for  three  years  after  the  revival 
of  mining. 

In  midsummer,  1869,  t^  'tre 

than  a  thousand  non-M<  j<-^  t  f 
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whom  half  or  more  '^ere  engaged  in  "  pros- 
peiiting''  for  silver  mines  or  developing  old 
locations.  In  a  year  the  mining  population 
increased  to.  4000,  and  it  was  soon  estab- 
lished beyond  doubt  that  Utah  was  a  rich 
mining  country.  In  one  month  the  Walker 
Brothers  shipped  4000  tons  of  ore.  The  eas- 
ly  history  of  the  Emma  Mine  now  reads  like 
a  romance.  Mr.  J.  B.  Woodman  had  never 
wavered  in  his  faith  that  the  hill  north  of 
Little  Cottonwood  Cafion  contained  a  rioh 
deposit.  He  had  followed  a  narrow  vein 
till  his  means  were  exhausted,  without  mak- 
ing a  '^  strike.''  His  faith  was  infectious,  and 
one  or  two  grocers  in  Salt  Lake  City  fur- 
nished him  on  <;redit  a  hundred  pouudd  of 
flour  and  some  meat,  which  he  and  his  part- 
ner carried  up  the  canon,  wading  through 
the  snow.  Before  that  provision  was  ex- 
hausted) they  came  upqnr  the  upper  part  of. 
the  deposit  since  known  as  t^e  Emma  Mine. 
In  a  month  thereafter  the  most  sanguine 
spoke  of  it  as  worth  $40,000,  whereat  the 
many  laughed.  Every  foot  of  additional 
development  showed  the  ore  body  to  be 
greater,  and  the  property  was  successively 
sold  and  stocked  at  higher  prices.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1872,  after  it  had  been  sold  in-  Lon- 
don, a  gentleman  familiar  with  the  work- 
ings of  the  mine  presented  the  following 
exhibit: 

Depth  of  workingti 8S0  feet 

Breadth  of  workings eto40    ** 

Length  of  workings 476    ** 

Cubic  feet  excavated  (aboot) 600,000 

Tons  of  ore  extracted 80,000 

Tons  of  waate  and  third-claaa  ore . .        16,000 
Value  of  ore $8,800,000 

So  small  had  been  the  expenses  of  working, 
on  account  of  the  loose  nature  of  the  ore, 
that  $2,200,000  of  this  had  been  clear  profit. 
The  mine  might  honestly 'have  been  sold 
for  $2,000,000.  It  was  stocked  at  $5,000,000.- 
The  result  was  a  failure  to  pay  dividends 
on  such  a  capital,  a  cessation  of  working, 
caving  in  of  the  mine,  a  disgraceful  lawsuit, 
and  an  international  scandal.  The  nation 
at  large  has  little  to  ease  the.  smart.  In 
Utah  we  have  one  consolation :  all  the  hon- 
est work  on  the  mine  was  done  by  Gentile 
residents ;  all  the  fraud  was  perpetrated  by 
men  who  live  outside  of  Utah,  some  of  them 
our  worst  enemies.  But  we  have  .snfifered 
most  of  the  ill  effects.  A  cloud  was  thrown 
upon  Utah  mines  which  delayed  our  prog- 
ress for  two  years. 

The  ore  of  the  Cottonwood  mines  will 
doubtless  average  the  richest,  including  sil- 
ver and  lead,  in  Central  Utah.  It  carries 
ttom  $100  to  $200  per  ton  in  silver,  and 
from  thirty  to  sixty  per  cent,  in  lead.  Thus 
the  metal  is  still  at  least  ninety -six  or 
ninety-seven  per  cent,  lead,  and  is  shipped 
eastward  for  separation. 

In  summer,  Cottonwood  District  is  the 
most  delightf^il  of  qooI  retreats ;  in  winter, 
a  lofty  snow-bank,  with  here  and  there  a 


gray  projection.     In  the  winter  sunshine  it 
would,  but  for  the  occasional  patches  of  tim- 
ber, present  a  painfully  dazzling  expanse 
of  white ;  and  as  it  is,  serious  snow-blind- 
ness is  not  uncommon.    When  a  warm  sooth 
wind  blows  for  a  day  or  two,  there  is  gr^At- 
er  danger  of  snow-slides.    In  January,  1875, 
the  snow  fell  there  without  intermission 
for  eight  days,  filling  the  deepest  gulcbes, 
into  which  the  few  stray  animals  pitinged 
and  floundered  helplessly.    In  the  circolar 
mountain  hollows,  with  a  good  growth  of 
timber,  the  snow  drifted  fi^m  ten  to  forty 
feet  deep,  leaving  the  largest  trees  look- 
ing like  mere  shrubs.    Distant  settleiAents 
were  quite  isolated,  and  the  narrow  passes 
thereto  stopped  by  snow.     However,  in  the 
best-developed  mibes.  work  went  on  under- 
ground, all  the  side  chambers  and  vacant 
places  being  stacked  full  of  ore  as  fast  as  it 
wa^  mined.    In  a  few  more  days  the  sun 
came  out  bright  and  clear,  and  though  the 
thermometer  rarely  rises  above  the  freezing- 
point  during  the  first  two  months  of  the 
year  in  the  higher  camps,  yet  the  warmth 
seems  to  have  been  sufficient  to  loosen  the 
snow  not  yet  tightly  packed,  and  in  every 
place  where  the  slope  was  great  and  the 
timber  not  sufficient  to  bind  it,  avalanches 
of  from  .one  to  a  hundred  acres  came  thun- 
dering into  the  cafions,  sweeping  all  l^efore 
them.     One  of  the  largest  swept  off  that 
part  of  Alta  City,  Little  Cottonwood,  lying 
on  the  slope.    Six  persons  were  killed  out- 
right, either  crushed  by  the  timber  of  their 
own  cabins  or  smothered  in  the  snow,  and 
many  more  were  buried  five  or  six  hoars, 
until  relief  parties  dug  them  out.    One  wom- 
an was  found  sitting  upright  in  her  cabin 
with  a  babe  in  her  arms,  both  dead.    The 
cabin  had  withstood  the  avalanche,  but  the 
snow  poured  in  at  the  doors  and  windows, 
and  they  were  fh)zen  or  smothered.    Thirty- 
five  lives  were  lost  in  Ut^  that  winter  by 
snow-slides.     Six  men  were  buried  in  one 
gulch  a  thousand  feet  under,  packed  ice  and 
snow.     Search  for  them  was  useless.    But 
at  length  the  breath  of  June  dissolved  their 
snowy  prison,  and  the  bodiea  were  revealed, 
fresh  and  fair  as  if  they  had  just  ceased  to 
breathe^ 

North  of  Little  Cottonwood,  and,  like  it, 
opening  westward  upon  Jordan  Valley,  is  the 
cafion  of  Big  Cotton  wood,  with  a  very  similar 
class  of  mines.  Kesler's  Peak  is  thexsentral 
point  of  that  district,  whether  for  mineral 
wealth  or  natural  beauty.  Far  np  the  cafion 
is  Big  Cottonwood  Lake  and  the  beautiful 
little  oval  vale  around  it,  where  the  Mor- 
mons usually  celebrate  Pioneers'-day — ^the 
24th  of  July.  Of  course  the  Gentiles  select 
some  other  spot,  and  have  usually  demon- 
strated at  Alta  City,  Little  Cottonwood,  on 
the  4th  of  July.  There,  on  Independence- 
day,  one  finds  himself  still  surrounded  by  • 
snow-clad  peaks,  and  can  mis.  his  patriotic 
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drinks  with  water 
flowing  direct  from 
a  snow-bank.  Oft- 
en the  highest 
peaks  are  not  bare 
of  snow  till  the  mid- 
dle of  August,  and 
sometimes  not  till 
snow  comes* again; 
but  as ''  late  fall  and 
late  spring"  is  the 
weather  formula 
for. a  mountainous 
country,  August, 
September,  and  Oc- 
*  tober  are  'the  best 
months  for  pros- 
pecting. South  of 
Alta  is  they'd! vide," 
which  leads  over  to 
the  head  of  Ameri- 
can Fork  Cafion — 
"the  Yosemit^  of 
Utah."  WhUe  hard- 
ly worthy  of  such 
a  title,  it  well  de- 
serves a  visit,  and 
has  the  advantage 
of  being  acoessible 
in  a  four  hours*  ride 
from  Salt  Lak«  City. 
A  narrow  -  gauge 
railroad,  built  by 
Howland  and  As- 
pinwall,  -of  New 
York,  to  transport 
ore,  runs  down  the 
cafVpn  and  connects 
near  Provo  with  the 
Utah  Southern. 

Jordan  Valley  is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Oquirrh  ("Lost  Mountiiin,"  in  the  Ute 
languaj^e),  which  at  the  north  end  abuts 
sharply  on  the  lake,  leaving  barely  room  for 
railroad  and  wagon  road ;  and  beyond  the 
point  we  enter  upon  Tooele  Valley,  eastern 
section  of  Tooele  County.  This  county  con- 
tains 7000  square  miles,  and  not  more  than 
a  hundred  sections  of  cultivable  land{  Of 
the  rest,  one-third  or  more  consists  of  mount- 
ains, rugged  and  barren  or  scantily  clothed 
with  timber  and  grass,  and  4000  square 
miles  of  the  worst  desert  in  the  world.  But 
it  contains  three  of  the  richest  mining  dis- 
tricts in  the  West,  and  a  dozen  more  which 
promise  equal  richness  when  developed. 
Hence  the  agricultural  (Mormon)  popula- 
tion is  small,  while  the  Gentile  miners  have 
increased  rapidly ;  hence,  too,  this  is  the 
first,  and  as  yet  the  only,  comity  in  the  Ter- 
ritory to  pass  under  Oentile  control,  and  is 
known  in  our  political  literature  as  the  "  Re- 
public of  Tooele."  Tooele  City,  the  county 
seat,  and  only  considerable  town,  was  long 
.  inhabited  by  the  most  fanatical  Mormons  in 
Utah;   and  when  in  1870  the  opening  of 
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mints  first  set  the  tide  of  Gentil6  travel 
flowing  through  the  place,  they  resisted 
change  with  stubborn  tenacity.  At  length 
Mr.  £.  S.  FoOte,  now  Representative  elect 
from  the  county,  ventured  to  set  up  a  Gen- 
tile hotel ;  but  they  led  him  a  merry  dance 
for  a  year  or  two.  The  City  Council  (every 
Mormon  settlement  in  Utah  is  incorporated) 
raised  his  license  every  quarter,  until  it  took 
one-fifth  or  more  of  his  receipts  to  pay  it, 
and  every  Gentile  who  smoked  a  cigar,  ate  a 
dinner,  or  staid  overnight  at  Foote's  was 
putting  from  teu  cents  to  a  dollar  in  the 
city  treasury.  Still  he  pulled  through  )  one 
after  another  came,  and  now  the  flourishing 
Gentile  colony  in  Tooele  have  church,  school, 
and  social  hall  of  their  own,  ^d  the  young 
Mormons  welcome  the  change.  When  the 
county  offices  passed  itito  Gentile  hands  late 
in  1874,  the  old  Mormons  seemed  to  expect 
nothing  less  than  ruin  and  confiscation, 
and  are  yet  scarcely  recovered  from  their 
amazement. 

Eight  miles  beyond  Tooele  is  Stockton, 
the  **  lead  camp  of  Utah."    Most  of  its  mir 
yield  from  $20  to  $40  in  silver  and  frpi 
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thousand  to  four teeu  hundred  pounds  of  lead 
per  ton.  Hence  the  ore  works  almost  as  eas- 
ily as  metallic  lead  melts ;  and  though  long 
considered  the  slowest,  as  it  was  the  oldest^ 
mining  town  in  Utah,  with  more  capital  and 
cheaper  transportation,  Stockton  is  steadily 
growing  in  importance.  Here  we  enter  Rush 
Valley,  an  oval  some  fifteen  by  thirty  miles 
in  extent,  with  a  water  system  of  its  own, 
and  cut  off  from  the  Great  Salt  Lake  by  a 
causeway  some  eight  hundred  feet  high. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  centre  and  lowest 
point  of  this  valley  was  a  rich  meadow,  and 
included  in  a  government  reservation  six 
miles  square ;  now  the  centre  of  that  mead- 
ow is  twenty  feet  under  water,  and  a  crystal 
lake  eight  by  f6ur  miles  in  extent  covers 
most  of  what  waa  the  reservation.  Such  is  the 
change  consequent  on  the  aqueous  increase 
of  late  years  in  this  strange  country.  Three 
deep  cafibns  break  out  westwardly  from  the 
Oquirrh.  In  the  southern  one,  known  as 
East  Cafion,  *^  hom-e(ilver,^  or  chloride,  was 
discovered  in  August,  1870;  in  three  months  a 
thousand  men  were  at  work  in  that  district. 
Bowlders  vere  often  found  lined  with  chlo- 
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ride  of  silver  which  yielded  from  $5000  to 
120,000  per  ton.  Ophir  City,  the  metropolis, 
stands  in  the  bottom  of  a  ca&on  2000  feet  deep, 
which  makes  a  very  singular  division  of  the 
district.  On  the  south  side  are  himanzoM  of 
very  rich  ore;  mostly  chloride  in  a  limestone 
matrix,  with  little  or  no  admixture  of  base 
metal ;  on  the  north  side  are  larger  bodies 
of  lower  grade  ore,  a  combinatien  of  sul- 
phides of  iron,  lead,  arsenic,  antimony,  and 
zinc,  carrying  in  silver  froni  $90  to  ^  per 
ton,  and  from  twenty  to  Mty  per  cent,  of 
lead.  From  the  series  of  mines  on  Lion 
Hill,  ^outh  side,  known  as  the  Zella,  Rock- 
well, etc.,  have  been  taken  at  least  $800,(X)0 
in  silver,  leaving  an  immense  tunount  in 
sight. 

Over  the  sharp  ridge  which  bounds  East 
Gallon  on  the  north  is  Dry  Gallon,  which 
was   the  leading  camp  of  Utah  in  1874. 
There  one  mine  yielded  three-quarters  of  a 
million.     In  this  camp  carbonates  of  lead 
and  silver  predominate,  all  the  ore  smelting 
freely.     Both  callous  are  included  in  Ophir 
District,  which  has  passed  through  the  three 
periods  destined  for  all  new  ttiiuing  camps. 
The  year  1870  was 
tbcj  erjk  of  iliMCQV- 
vry  iwd  high  hopes, 
l-^l  of  wilder  *!»«*«- 
iiliifion  not  t) utilis- 
ed %vi  til  frimd;  then 
<.Taiyr>    ib^    em    of 
rtfactioii   i(ud  long* 
tj  ra  \>riM  -outlaw  kiu  tm 
wLkrh  \v**n*  nggta- 
THf4iilUy  the  wrt*f*li- 

ilfflfjii  of  The  tJiah 
eourtH.  It  wafl  thi* 
fm  of  transit  loii 
from  tho  old  Mot* 
tiion  byj^tem  of  Jm- 
rif^ft  directed  by 
priadllj  **  eauxtmT 
the  Gt?titUe  Ayat^io. 
Tht»  SaiHts  w<srt*  det«T^ 
niimd  to  reiaiii  Ibt^irhtvM 
on  the  court*,  *jr  cut  olf 
ail  II  pi  leg;  th*»  Ftnlf^ralilii- 
trict  judges  were  rinmlly  d««f4ir- 
mined  the  courts  filuiiil*!  tmi  rtiit 
unl&fti  tndepi^iid&ntly  of  tj**»  M<ir- 
mon«.  Cotirtfl  of  equity  in  tJi« 
ttf tt^nj ooij  etiJoitied  pro pc*' d ku jt* 
directed  by  eourto  of  bw  \u  the 
forenoon;  injun^UoDit  HimI  up  i^rtxf  ihln^miA 
it*stmiDing  order*  i?ou fronted  eviJiy  bodjr*  aod 
thu  Yrearj  wny  iif  tjoiitendiug  cluimaula  Lay 
acrtJes  tt  doaerfc  of  &iiitte«(»  litigallon*  di^-^ral* 
fled  only  by  mounl«fuiiuf  l^e  hUh,  und  itrenrii 
with  oertiorsri*,  rti«l  pHnaAdi  and  wrStf*  of  <*rnir. 
Capital  ^d  the  Acon*^  of  hd  inuoh  coitt«iittoo. 
Thfv-«  wm  more  lawmiltiii  imptsuding  tiian  tb<> 
TbirrT  DiHtnel  Cntirt  eonld  hare  paIiIhI  In  t^ia 
jeai«.    At  Imt  m>m^  of  Iho  dbptit««  rtsciic4  a 
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couclnsion  in  ooart,  twenty  times  aa  many 
were  oompromiBed,  and  in  1674  the  district 
entered  on  the  more  satisfactory  stage  of 
steady  work  and  development.  The  deepest 
mine  is  now  down  1400  feet,  and  the  great 
question  as  to  whether  these  are  permanent 
fissure  reins  is  being  solved  in  the  only  way 
it  can  be — ^by  digging.  The  district  con- 
tains some  twelve  hnndred  working  miners 
and  about  half  as  many  women  and  children. 
Here  are  some  of  the  most  sublime  views 
in  Northern  Utah.  Having  visited  every 
peak  of  the  Oquirrh  in  the  summer,  business 
at  length  took  me  to  Dry  Cafion  in  midwin- 
ter. The  cafion  begins  abruptly  in  a  vast 
amphitheatre,  of  which  the  sides  rise  for 
1500  feet  at  an  augle  of  forty-five ;  and  at 
the  close  of  a  day's  climbing,  visiting  the 
higher  mines,  sunset  came  while  we  were 
still  upon  the  summit.  Along  the  Oquirrh 
every  peak  was  glittering  red  or  dazzling 
white ;  then  the  sun  sank  beyond  the  Cedar 
Mountains,  and  all  Bush  Valley  was  for  a 
moment  bathed  in  a  yellow  waxy  light. 
Forty  miles  to  the  "southwest  the  sharp 
cafion  which  leads  up  to  Columbia  District 
seemed  to  rise  out  of  obscurity,  every  peak 
glowing  in  the  ruddy  light ;  far  to  the  north 
the  Salt  Lake  shone  like  a  sea  of  quicksilr 
ver,  and  southward  East  'Cafion  seemed  to 
deepen  rapidly  until  the  houses  in  Ophir 
sank  out  of  sight.  The  mirage  on  the  Oreat 
Salt  Desert  first  rose  in  ghastly  gray  pillars 
and  fantastic  forms,  then  rolled  away  like  a 
dissolving  cloud.  Another  minute,  and  from 
the  point  where  we  had  last  seen  the  sun 
great  banners  streamed  away  toward  the 
zenith,  first  a  rosy  red,  then  a  pale  yellow, 
and  finally  a  soft  purple,  which  in  turn  rap- 
idly faded  into  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky,  as 
the  evanescent  twilight  gave  way  to  full 
night.  But  just  before  this  final  transfor- 
mation, borne  upon  the  evening  breeze,  came 
to  our  ears  that  strange,  mysterious  music 
so  often  heard  at  twiligh't  on  broad  plains 
or  mountain-tops.  Some  liken  it  to  the 
distant  sound  of  church  bells;  but  to  my 
ear  it  has  no  metallic  ring ;  it  is  rather  like 
the  Cry  of  hounds  in  full  pack,  and  seems  at 
times  exactly  overhead,  so  that  I  involun- 
tarily glance  upward.  The  superstitious 
Cornish  miners  say  that  it  is  the  cry  from 
the  souls  of  unbaptized  infants,  who  after 
death  must  wander  in  the  air  till  the  Judg- 
ment-day! As.it  dies  away  it  does  sound 
singularly  like  the  cry  of  a  lost  child,  but 
gradually  lengthens  out  to  a  long  monoto- 
nous wail  in  the  minor  key.  The  cold  air 
settling  rapidly  down  into  the  cafions  after 
night-fall  produces  the  tone,  as  it  rushes 
through  the  crevices  in  the  rock.  In  less 
than  half  an  hour  after  sunset  the  air  is  bit- 
ter cold,  and  beautiful  as  the  mountains  are 
by  moonlight,  we  hasten  down  the  steep 
trail  to  the  comforts  of  a  warm  cabin  and 
miner's  supper. 


From  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Oquirrh, 
Bingham  Cafion  opens  upon  Jordan  Valley ; 
at  the  south  epd  of  the  range  is  Camp  Floyd 
District,  and  a  little  farther  down  is  Tintic. 
This  ends  the  list  of  developed  districts  in 
Northern  Utah.  The  Utah  L^ke  Valley, 
which  drains  by  way  of  the  Jordan  into  the 
§alt  Lake,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Mount 
Nebo,  and  south  of  that  we  enter  upon  the 
more  benighted  regions  of  polygamy.  There 
Mormonidm  may  still  be  seen  in  something 
like  its  primeval  purity.  North  of  Prove, 
and  particulu'ly  about  Salt  Lake  City,  the 
Saints  have  been  affected  by  association 
with  Gtentiles,  and  partially  lost  the  faith. 
Even  in  the  south  polygamy  is  weakening ; 
but  on  the  main  road  to  the  southern  mines 
may  still  be  seen  two  towns  without  par- 
allels in  America — ^Taylorsville  and  Winn- 
ville.  Two  worthy  Mormon  patriarchs.  Eld- 
er Taylor  and  Elder  Winn,  have  each  taken 
numerous  ''wives,"  and  each  of  their  sons 
has  done  the  same.  The  result  is  two  vil- 
lages, in  one  of  which  all  the  inhabitants 
are  Taylors,  and  in  the  other  all  Winns.  The 
Taylors  have  been  the  better  Saints,  and  out- 
number the  others  two  to  one,  which  is  very 
disheartening  to  the  Winns.  Old  man  Winil 
is  reported  to  have  said  to  an  ofBcial  who 
Visited  him  not  long  ago  that  life  to  him  was 
bpt  a  weary  desert,  and  at  times  he  felt  like 
fainting  by  the  way-side.  At  other  times 
he  declared  that  never  more  would  he  go 
through  the  Endowment  House  and  take 
another  young  wife,  "for  that  old  Taylor 
can  Just  naturally  raise  two  children  to  my 
one.''  It  is  ever  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Centennial  Commissioners  could  not  have 
secured  one  or  both  of  these  families  for  our 
great  show  of  native  products.  The  effete- 
despotisms  of  Europe  have  nothing  of  the 
sort. 

At  the  northern  termination  of  Iron  Mount- 
ain the  stage  road  turns  soiithwest,  by  way 
of  Fillmore  and  Beaver,  to  Pioche,  Nevada ; 
but  another  road  leads  to  the  left,  between 
Iron  Mountain  and  the  Wasatch,  to  the  Se- 
vier mines,  which  lie  two  hundred  miles 
straight  south  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Thither 
I  went  in  midsummer,  1869,  traveling  up  the 
valley  of  the  Sevier,  which  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  Mormons  on  account  of  the 
Indian  war.  With  no  dread  of  the  savages, 
niyself  and  mining  friends  thought  it  a  most 
delightful  and  romantic  trip.  For  three  days 
after  leaving  Iron  Mountain  we  Journeyed 
leisurely  through  a  region  abounding  in 
game  and  with  the  very  perfection  of  cli- 
mates. It  is  that  of  a  high  altitude  in  a  low 
latitude,  pleasantly  cool  in  summer  and  not 
too  cold  in  winter.  ■  Sevier  District  has  an 
abundance  of  timber  and  water-power,  but 
the  mines  are  "lean  in  silver  and  rich  in 
lead,"  and  can  not  profitably  be  worked  un- 
til the  railroad,  now  slowly  strotching  south- 
ward, reaches  that  vicinity.   Then  they  will 
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employ  a  large  nnmber.of  men.  Twenty 
miles  west  of  Sevier  District  lies  Beaver  Yal- 
ley,  and  west  of  that  the  Beaver  Mountains, 
in  which  has  grown  up  a  prosperous  mining 
community.  The  Rollins  Mine  in  that  sec- 
tion has  been  worked  for  lead  occasionally 
by  the  Mormons  ever  since  1852,  and  long 
before  that  by  Spaniardis  or  Indians.  Of  the 
lead  from  this  mine  the  Mormons  made  bul- 
lets, which  retailed  every  where  through  the 
mountains  at  thirty  cents  per  pound.  They 
contained  at  least  $50  per  ton  in  silver,  and 
some  gold,  which  no  one  knew  or  took  ac- 
count of.  Out  of  the  same  mine  came  the 
lead  used  to  fight  the  United  States  army 
in  1857.  Now  it  is  the  property  of  a  Federal 
official  and  his  partner,  who  are  making  it 
serve  better  and  more  patriotic  purposes. 
Such  is  the  richness  of  the  Beaver  mines 
that  they  are  developing  rapidly  without 
the  aid  of  the  railroad,. which,  we  are  yearly 
promised,  will  reach  them  next  year.  That 
county  contains  almost  every  mineral  useful 
to  man — silver,  iron,  copper,  coal,  kaolin, 
and  fire-clay  of  most  excellent  quality.  With 
all  this  the  climate  is  singularly  mild  and 
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equable.  In  sunmier  I  found  Beaver  City 
a  little  cooler  than  Salt  Lake  Valley,  as  it  is 
nearly  one  thousand  feet  higher,  though  two 
hundred  miles  farther  south.  The  wintexn 
are  about  like  those  of  Northern  Georgia. 
The  fertile  valley  on* Beaver  Creek,  with  a 
large  Mormon  population,  can  furnish  pro- 
visions for  a  community  of  50,000 ;  and  with 
the  extension  of  the  railroad  to  that  point,  it 
will  doubtless  be  the  richest  region  in  the 
south,  the  metropolis  of  Southern  Utah  and 
Northern  Arizona. 

Utah  now  contains  ninety  mining  dis- 
tricts and  some  10,000  people  engaged  io 
mining.  The  mines  and  improvements  are 
valued  all  the  way  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
million  dollars,  and  the  annual  yield  of  lead, 
silver,  and  gold  has  reached  &Ye  millions. 
All  this  interest  has  grown  up  since  1670; 
and  if  any  man  is  inclifaed  to  believe  the 
sillv  slander  sometimes  put  forth  by  Eastern 
apologists  for  the  Mormons  that  the  Gen- 
tiles in  Utah  are  "  a  set  of  carpet-baggers 
who  have  no  interests  at  stake  in  the  Ter- 
ritory,'^ I  would  ask  him  to  consider  that  the 
value  of  assessed  property  in  Utah  increased 
from  $9,000,000  in 
1870  to  $21,548,348 
in  1873  —  an  in- 
crease of  the  prop- 
erty to  the  extent 
of  140  per  cent 
when  the  "  car- 
pet-baggers'' had 
been  at  work  three 
years..  Only  the 
machinery  and 
Qther  improve-  . 
ments  at  the  mines 
are  included  in  the 
assessment,  not  the 
mines  themselves. 
The  ore  and  bull- 
ion exported  in 
1673  amounted  to 
$4,523,497;  all  ag- 
ricultural products 
exporfed  to  $392,- 
315;  and  the  total 
value  of  all  agri- 
cultural products 
was  $4,520,700— 
that  is,  the  ten 
thousand  minen 
turned  out  a  little 
more  actual  wealth 
than  aU  the  rest 
of  the  population, 
and  exported  more 
than  twelve  times 
as  much.  The 
miles  of  railroad 
increased  from  39 
in  1670  to  820  in 
1874 ;  and  the  a»- 
[^  value  of  rai^ 
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roads  during  the  ^ame  period  rose  from 
1480,000  to  ^{,219,000.  I  do  not  object  to 
the  MormoiiB  lying  about  us — that  is  part 
of  their  mission ;  but  I  think  it  a  little  un- 
kind for  some  Eastern  people  to  help  them. 

Copper  is  found  in  vast  quantities  in  Tin- 
tic  and  some  other  districts,  but  the  reduc- 
tion thereof  has  not  made  much  progress. 
Bismuth  ore  is  found  in  the  southern  conn- 
ties  in  abundance.  Graphite,  black-lead, 
native  sulphur,  alum,  bprax,  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  gypsum  are  widely  disseminated, 
and  beds  have  been  discovejed  that  will 
richly  pay  for  working.  Salt  is  so  plentiful 
as  scarcely  to  be  an  article  of  commerce. 
Near  the  lake  and  in  many  other  localities 
it  can  be  had  for  shoveling  into  a  wagon 
and  haulln/hjome.  Fire-clay  and  sandstone 
are  abundant,  as  is  building  stone  of  every 
description,  including  marble  and  granite. 
Kaolin  of  the  finest  quality  abounds.  All 
the  ochres  used  for  polishing,  pigments,  and 
lapidary  works  are  in  inexhaustible  sup- 
plies. The. Territory  will  not  average  one 
acre  in  forty  fit  for  agriculture,  but  nearly 
all  the  test  is  valuable  for  some  kind  of 
mineral. 

Scientific  imagination  and  unlearned  cour 
jecture  have  alike  been  exhausted  in  the 
attempt  to  account  for  the  formation  of.  our 
mineral  lodes.  As  the  indications  difier  in 
different  districts,  the  empirical  explana- 
tions range  over  the  whole  line  of  possibil- 
ities, from  fire  and  volcanic  action  to  cold 
water,  salt,  and  chemical  reaction.  In  many 
of  the  mines  of  Utah  I  have  seen  most  cou- 


cluBive  evidence  that  inteuHO  heat  was  the 
irmiti  ffictar  in  1(k1o  format  ion,  baviug  often 
dtij^  dijtiera  and  ashy  magnlntinuN  out  of 
CFfvicpa  m  the  mtae,  only  to  fiud  long  iift- 
erwanl  tli  a  If  science  bad  i*ronoiJiiced  tbeni 
"conclusive  c%'idences  of  elect W)-chemical 
action.''  In  Colorado,  on  the  other  hand, 
my  observations  ii^clined  me  to  the  theory 
that  water  was  the  main  factor.  Finally, 
and  aftei  some  years'  practical  experiende 
in  both  Territories,  I  determined  to  study  it 
otit ;  aqd  aftej  a  vigorans  six  months'  cam- 
paign with  Dana,  Raymond,  Werner,  and  Sil- 
liman,  I  deliberately  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  what  we  dqtiH  know  about  the  forma- 
tion of  mineral  veins  would  make  a  big  sci- 
ence ;  also  that,  except  from  practical  expe- 
rience, one  man  knows  about  as  much  what 
is  in  the  ground  out  of  sight  asiiuother. 

If  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the 
question  is  as  yet  undecided,  it  will  do  him 
no*  harm  to  examine  the  principal  theories, 
of  which  there  are  four.  First  is  the  Erup- 
tion theory — that  the  mineral,  in  a  fiuid 
state,  burst  a  passage  upward  through  the 
mountain  from  some  great  reservoir  below. 
This  is  a  theory  which  almost  every  one 
adopts  on  first  examination  of  mines,  and 
in  no  long  time  abandons.  Second  is  the 
Aqueous  Deposition  theory — that  the  min- 
eral was  originally  in  solution  in  shallow 
seas  or  brackish  lakes,  and  settled  into  the 
crevices  as  the  general  level  changed  and  the 
mountains  were  elevated.  This  theory  is 
held  by  few,  if  any,  scientific  men  at  pres- 
ent. The  Sublimation  theory  is  that  the 
mineral  rose  with  vapor  and  hot  water,  and 
was  cooled  and  condensed  iipon  the  walls 
of  pre-existing  crevices.  Valuable  evidence 
for  this  theory  is  claimed  to  have  been  found 
in  Georgia,  where  the  hot  waters  issuing 
from  the  vicinity  of  a  mine  hiikye  left  within 
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a  few  years  a  noticeable  coating  of  precious 
metal  on  the  rock.  In  Utah,  also^  the  near 
yicinity  of  rich  mines  to  those  wonderful 
hot  springs,  with  evidences  of  volcanic  ac- 
tion, strengthens  the  theory.  Last  is  the 
Electro-Chemical  or  Wave-Convulsion  the- 
jory — that  electric  currents  passing  around 
the  earthy  with  an  occult  action  in  the  rock, 
have  "  concentrated"  the  ore  particles  from 
all  the  adjacent  ro^k  into  the  vein.  I  shall 
not  elaborate  this  theory,  for  two  reasons : 
I  do  not  fully  understand  it  myself,  and 
know  but  two  men  in  America  who  do,  and 


judge,  therefore,  it  would  not  be  clear  to 
the  general  reader.  In  Colorado  this  theo- 
ry is  widely  accepted ;  in  Utah  the  tendency 
of  experienced  thinkers  is  toward  the  Sub- 
limation theory. 

When  I  say  that  the  non-Mormon  popula- 
tion, which  did  not  exceed  1000  in  1869,  now 
nnrabers  at  least  15,000,  and  that  four-fifths 
of  these  are  men,  the  reader  will  doubtless 
feel  curious  as  to  the  effect  on  Mormon  ism. 
The  first  effect,  of  course,  was  a  furious  ef- 
fervescence— a  social  phenomenon  similar 


to  the  chemical  action  when  acids  rouse  a 
dormant  alkali.  The  Saint«  (which  is  the 
modest  self- designation  of  the  Mormons) 
were  the  most  conservative  people  in  the 
world,  the  new-comers  the  most  restless  and 
innovatiiig;  the  Saints  complete  devotees 
of  a  theocracy,  the  Gentiles  foriously  demo- 
cratic ;  the  former  perfectly  willing  to  have 
all  their  voting  done  by  a  priesthood,  the 
latter  determined  on  organizing. political 
parties  and  discussing  public  questions  as 
in  the  communities  from  which  they  came. 
Of  coarse  there  was  trouble.  The  Mormon 
Church  officials  ap- 
point all  the  Terri- 
torial officers,  and 
*  then  have  the  peo- 

*  pie  elect  them  by 

a  unanimous  vote. 
Every  ballot  is 
marked  and  num- 
bered, and  if,  as 
rarely  happens, 
any  Saint  votes 
against  the  Church 
ticket,  he  (or  she !) 
is  promptly  disci- 
plined. A  gentle- 
man who  was  pres- 
ent and  saw  it, 
states  that  John 
D.  Lee,  the  butcher 
of  Mountain  Mead- 
ows, stood  at  the 
polls  in  his  town 
and  cast  thi^  hun- 
dred and  fifty  votes 
— for  himself  and 
each  of  his  eight- 
een wives,  for  his 
thirty  sons  and 
their  wives,  for 
his  daughters  and 
their  husbands,  and 
for  all  the  neigh- 
bors who  sent  their 
ballots  along  by 
him!  Hie  Gentiles 
paid  more  than 
half  the  taxes,  but 
had  no  voice  in  the 
government.  The 
Saints  had  absolute 
control-  of  all  the 
courts  and  juries,  and  laughed  at  thoae  who 
talked  of  punishing  Lee  and  his  fidlow-as- 
sassins.  The  first  fight  of  the  Gentiles  was 
against  the  Mormon  Probate  Courts.  In 
this  they  were  victorious  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  now  enly 
the  United  States  District  Courts  have  gen- 
eral jurisdiction.  But  the  Sainta  still  have 
a  majority  of  the  jury;  so  the  Mountain 
Meadows  assassins  can  be  brought  to  trial, 
but  can  not  be  convicted.  Meanwhile  ikw 
speech  and  a  -free  press  we»^e 
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Eight  years  ago  we  were  hedged  in  at  every 
point.  There  was  literally  no  safety  or  lib- 
erty for  a  non-Mormon  here,  except  in  si- 
lence and  snbmission.  Z.  Snow,  Esq.,  attor- 
ney for  the  Chi;iroh,  gave  notice,  in  his  speech 
before  the  United  States  Conrt,  that  if  the 
Mormon  Probato  Court  were  not  allowed 
criminal  Jurisdiction,  ''streiams  of  blood 
would  flow  in  the  streets  6f  this  city.^ 
Brigham  Toung  I  have  repeatedly  heard 
curse  every  ofBcial  here,  axmounce  that  they 
ooujd  only  stay  by  sufferance,  and  had  no  le- 
gal rights  here  whateTer.  The  change  cost 
^e  blood  of  some  good  men.  Eight  years 
ago  we  published  our  little  daily  paper  in 
the  upper  story  of  a  stone  buildhig,  with  a 
hatchway  ready  to  be  thrown  open  at  any 
moment  to  cut  off  a  mob ;  and  when  the  ed- 
itor went  out  at  night  he  took  the  middle 
of  the  street,  and  kept  his  hand  on  his  re- 
volver. Now  there  is  not  a  valley  in  Utah 
so  remote  but  a  man  may  speak,  write,  or 
print  what  he  pleases,  and  they  dare  not 
touch  him.  The  first  Gentile  who  married 
a  Mormon's  "plural'^  wife  was  shot  dead  on 
Main  Street.  Now  such  a  marriage  jis  as 
safe  in  Utah  as  it  would  be  in  Ohio.  The 
first  Gentile  who  ventured  to  contest  a  case 
with  the  sity  was  brutally  murdered  by  a 
band  of  the  "  secret  police."  Now  such  a 
case  can  be  tried  on  its  merits  with  perfect 
s&fety. 

A  Liberal  party  has  been  organized,  and 
oast  5000  votes  in  1874  ;  it  controls  one 
county  and  half  a  dozen  towns,  and  if  Con- 
gress could  only  be  persuaded  to  guarantee 
us  a  free  ballot,  would  soon  have  a  health- 
ful minority  in  the  Legislature.  Three 
things  the  Liberals  intend  to  have,  and  will 
keep  up  the  fight  till  they  get  them :  a  free 
ballot,  free  trade,  and  a  system  of  account- 
ability among  public  officials.  But,  aside 
from  these;  there  is  an  irreconcilable  differ- 
ence between  theocracy  and  republicanism; 
and  no  matter  *how  able  the  officials  the 
President  sends  to  Utah,  the  trouble  will 
continue  all  the  same  till  the  question  as  to 
which  is  to  be  paramount  is  settled.  I 
know  many  of  the  young  Mormons  are  de« 
lighted  with  the  change ;  the  old  ones  re- 
sist it  most  stubbornly,  and  with  a  great 
deal  of  ingenuity.  Congress  ought  to  give 
the  Territory  an  amended  Jury  law  and  a 
free  ballot,  then  the  minority  would  hold 
its  own  and  increase. 

As  to  polygamy,  I  am  sure  it  is  on  the  de- 
cline. Indeed,  there  has  been  no  subsequent 
period  in  Mormon  history  when  there  were 
so  many  polygamous  marriages  as  from  1852 
to  1857.  The  young  people  are  disgusted 
with  it.  One  phase  of  the  subject  is  espe- 
cially repulsive — the  mixtures  of  blood-rela- 
tionship. Some  cases  within  my  knowledge 
have  given  rise  to  consanguineous  puzzles 
that  will  bother  the  Master  in  Chancery,  if 
the  estates  ever  get  into  court. 


•HAYDON  AND  HIS  FRIENDS. 

BENJAMIN  ROBERT  HAYDON  was  bom 
at  Plymouth,  in  Devonshire,  England, 
January  26, 1786.  Sixty  years  after,  borne 
down  in  the  weary  struggle  of  life,  he  lay 
dead  in  his  painting-room  in  London,  shot 
through  the  brain  by  his  own  hand.  Three 
months  before  his  death,  while  still  some- 
what hopeful  of  success  in  his  last  effort,  he 
had  written  in  his  Journal, "  It  is  glorious  to 
fight  a  last  battle — noui  verronsJ^  He  also 
wrote  an  epitaph  which  he  wished  inscribed 
on  his  tombstone  when  the  time  came.  It 
embodies  his  own  estimate  of  his  career : 

.  **  Here  Heth  the  body  of  Benjamin  Robbst  Haydon, 
an  English  Historical  Painter,  who,  in  a  struggle  to  make 
the  People,  (he  Legislature,  tlie  Nobility,  and  the  Sover- 
eign of  England  give  due  dignity  and  rank  to  the  highest 
Art,  which  had  ever  languished,  and  until  the  Govern* 
ment  interferes  will  ever  languish  in  England,  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  his  ardor  and  his  love  of  country :  an  evidence  that 
to  seek  the  benefit  of  your  Country,  by  telling  the  truth  to 
Power,  is  a  crime  that  can  only  be  expiated  by  the  ruin 
and  destruction  of  the  man  who  is  so  patriotic  and  impru- 
dent He  died  believing  in  Christ  as  (he  Mediator  and 
Advocate  of  Mankind. 
" '  What  various  ills  the  Painter's  life  assail^ 
Pride,  Envy.  Want,  the  Patron,  and  the  JaiL' " 

During  almost  all  his  life,  and  down  to 
his  last  day,  Haydon  kept  a  Journal  in  which 
he  noted  down  incidents  as  they  occurred, 
the  progress  of  his  own  labors,  and  his  opin- 
ions upon  books,  men,  and  art;  this  fills 
nearly  thirty  huge  ledger-like  volumes.  A 
few  years  before  his  death  he  began  an  au- 
tobiography^ which  was  brought  down  to 
his  thirty-fourth  year.  A  life  of  Haydon, 
prepared  from  these  materials  by  Mr.  Tom 
Taylor,  deservedly  ranks  among  the  best 
works  of  its  class.*  During  the  present 
year  a  son  of  the  painter,  an  officer  of  the 
British  navy,  has  put  forth  a  memoir  of  his 
father.t  This  work,  while  serving  to  re- 
vive interest  in  the  subject,  adds  little  to 
our  knowledge  of  it.  Mr.  Frederick  Haydon 
frankly  acknowledges  that  he  is  **  neither  a 
pait>ter  nor  a  literary  man ;  her  Majesty's 
royal  navy  does  not  instruct  the  midship- 
men in  litei:ature  or  art."  The  memoir  is 
unsatisfactory  as  a  whole,  although  it  con- 
tains some  characteristic  anecdotes;  the 
correspondence  has  little  of  special  inter- 
est ;  the  so-called  table-talk  consists  main- 
ly of  bits  from  Haydon's  Journal,  many  of 
which  had  already  been  given  by  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, to  whose  work  we  must  still  mainly 
look  for  information  as  to  its  .subject. 
Neither  book  enables  us  fairly  to  judge  of 
Haydon's  place  in  art,  though  there  are  not 


*  Z4f€  qf  Bmjamin  Robert  Bajfdon,  Eittorieal  Ailnt- 
eTtfrom  hi*  Autobiography  and  JoumdUi  Edited  bj 
Tom  Tatlob,  E«q.  In  two  volamefl.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

t  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon:  Correspondence  and 
Table-Talk ;  with  a  Memoir  by  his  Son,  FaKDVBinK 
WoEnewovTH  Hatdon.  In  two  volamefl.  London: 
Chatto  and  WIndus.    18T«.        ^<-^  t 
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a  few,  and  tbeir  namber  seems  to  be  increas- 
ing, wbo  assign  to  bim  tbe  foremost  place 
among  Englisb  bistorical  painters. 

Haydon  was  tbe  only  son  of  a  prosperons 
printer  and  stationer,  wbo  wisbed  bim  to 
engage  in  and  succeed  to  tbe  business.  He 
received  a  good  education,  learned  to  draw 
cleverly,  and  resolved  to  become  a  bistoric- 
al painter,  altbougb  be  bad  never  seen  a  tol- 
erable picture  or  sculpture,  and  knew  notb- 
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ing  of  art  beyond  wbat  be  bad  learned  from 
engi-avings,  and  from  Reynolds's  Discourses, 
To  bis  wish  there  was  an  obstacle  wbicb 
one  would  bave  supposed  insuperable.  In 
bis  sixteentb  year  be  was  attacked  by  an 
inflammation  of  tbe  eyes  wbicb  rendered 
bim  for  a  time  wholly  blind ;  and  wben  be  at 
length  partially  recovered,  be  "  found  that 
bis  natural  sight  was  gone."*  As  we  un- 
derstand it,  in  addition  to  permanent  weakr 
ness,  bis  eyes  had  lost  tbeir  normal  power  of 
adapting  themselves  to  different  distances. 
His  son  thus  describes  bis  manner  of  work- 
ing at  bis  best : 

"  His  natural  sight  was  of  little  or  no  use  to 
him  at  any  distance,  and  he  would  wear,  one  pair 
over  another,  sometimes  two  or  three  pair$  of 
large  round  concave  spectacleib,  so  powerful  as 
greatly  to  diminish  objects.  He  would  mount  his 
steps,  look  at  you  through  one  pair  of  glasses^ 
then  push  them  back  on  his  head,  and  paint  with 
his  naked  ey.e  close  to  the  canvas.  After  some 
minutes  he  would  pull  down  one  pair  of  his  glass- 
es, look  at  you,  then  step  down,  walk  slowly  back- 
ward to  the  wall,  and  study  the  eflfect  through 
one,  two,  or  three  pair  of  spectacles ;  then,  with 
one  pair  only,  look  loug  and  steadily  in  the  look- 


ing-glass at  the  side  to  examine  the  reflecdon  of 
his  work ;  then  mount  his  steps,  and  paint  again. 
Without  his  glasses  he  could  see  nothiqg  dis- 
tinctly." 

The  boy  was  not  disheartened  by  this  in- 
firmity of  vision.  "  I  can  see  enough,"  be 
said ;  "  and  see  or  not  see,  I  will  be  a  paint- 
er ;  and  if  I  am  a  great'  one  without  see- 
ing, I  shall  be  tbe  first."  He  might  have 
gained  greater  confidence  from  tbe  example 
of  the  great  composer,  tbe.  deaf 
Beethoven.  Finding  bim  bent  on 
bis  purpose,  bis  father  gave' a  relnc- 
tant  though  not  nngtaclous  consent 
that  be  should  go  up  to  London  and 
study  in  tbe  Academy.  He  was  then 
a  slender  but  athletic  youth  of  nine- 
teen, with  aquiline  features,  ruddy 
complexion,  bluish -gray  eyes,  and 
black  curly  hair,  which  early  grew 
white  and  thin,  and  in  time  left  him 
almost  bald. 

Tbe  morning  afher  bis  arrival  be 
rushed  to  tbe  exhibition,  and  look- 
ed about  for  bistorical  paintings,  of 
which  be  bad  never  seen  one.  The 
most  admired  paintings  of  that  year 
were  tbe  **  Gil  Bias"  of  Opie  and  the 
"  Shipwrecked  Sailor  Boy"  of  West^ 
all.  "  Fm  not  afraid  of  yon,"  was 
bis  self  -  confident  comment.  The 
next  day  be  bought  casts  of  tfie 
head  of  Laocoon,  and  of  bands, 
arms,  and  feet,  and  before  night 
was  hard  at  work  drawing  from  the 
round  and  stndying  anatomical 
plates.  Tbe  first  Snuday  he  went 
to  church,  fell  on  bis  knees,  and 
prayed  to  God  to  bless  bis  efforts  to 
.  reform  tbe  national '  taste  in  art. 
We  think  that  during  bis  whole  life  he 
never  began  a  picture,  unless  it  were  a  por- 
trait, without  fervently  imploring  tbe  Di- 
vine blessing.  For  three  months  be  worked 
fipm  early  dawn  until  far  into  the  night, 
scarcely  speaking  to  a  human  being.  *'I 
wanted  no  guide,"  be  says.  "  To  apply  my- 
self night  and  day,  to  seclude  myself  from 
Society f  to  keep  the  Greeks  and  tbe  great 
Italiaijf*  ill  viow,  t«  endpav^ir  to  nuite  form* 
color,  li^ht,  Rhado^v'j  anil  ospre^uij^  was  my 
constant  rletcrmi nation*  1  waa  renolvt^d  1^ 
be  a  gwat  ]ifli liter,  to  honor  my  coiiTitn%  to 
reseni^  nrt.  from  that  stigma  of  iDcapaeky 
wliii  h  was  inij^refisi^d  upon  it." 

At  len^h  lie  l>i?t bought  hiniiwlf  of  a  letter 
of  iiitrodufiiou  which  he  had  bron^ht  to  5ilr. 
PrijKo  Hoam,  an  aniiablc;  gentleiuaiu  wbti, 
failing  to  make  bini»olf  a  painter,  remaiaed 
a  cotiiioiAMenr  aud  friend  of  Jirtii^ts.  Ftoare 
gave  bim  a  letter  to  North t'ote^  a  Plymonlh 
boy,  who  had  been  succe^ful  in  l^oiiiloji  m 
a  portrait  painter.  The  old  umn  pi*«rei 
8ban>ly  through  liis  spectaf kw,  ^Jant'inl  over 
tbe  Utter, and  said,  in  thi^  Inroad  D^vimtttilrv 
dialect,  which  he  had  nut  got^d  of  dBftag 
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.  hiB  forty  years  in  LoDdon :  "  Zo  ye  mayne  to 
be  a  peiutor;  aand  what  sort  o'  peintiirf' 
**  A  historical  painter."  "  Heestorical  peint- 
iir!  Whoy,  ye'll  staarve  wi'  a  boondle  o* 
streaw  oonder  yeer  heead" — a  prophecy  des- 
tined to  almost  literal  fulfillment.  Then, 
reading  the  letter  again,  he  went  on :  ''Aand 
Meestur  Hoare  zays  ye're  stoodyin'  aanato- 
mie.  Thaat's  no  yuse.  Sir  Joshua  deedn't 
kneaw  it;  aand  whoy  shuld  ye  waan't  to 
kneaw  what  he  deedn't  f"  -  "  But  Michael 
Angelo  did.''  "  Meechel  Aangelo !  whaat's 
he  got  to  du  heereT.  Ye  must  pelnt  por- 
traits heere."     "But  I  won't,  Sir."     "Ye 

.waan'tl  But  ye  moost."  Opie",  to- whom 
Hoare  had  also  given  him  a  letter,  took  a 
different  view  of  the  case :  "  You  are  study- 
ing anatomy :  master  it.  If  I  were  of  your 
age,  I  would  do  the  same."  "  But  Mr.  North- 
cote  says  it's  of  no  use."  **  Never  mind  what 
he  says.  He  dpesn't  know  it  himself,  and 
would  like  to  keep  you  as  ignorant." 

So  Hay  don  went  on  studying  anatomy 
and  drawing  by  himself  until  after  Christ- 
mas, when  he  entered  as  a  student 
in  the  school  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Not  very  Jong  afterward  came  a  tall, 
pale,  awkward  young  Scotchman, 
with  a  fiue  eye,  short  nose,,  and 
coarse  mouth ;  very  quiet  unless 
aroused  by  argument,  when  he  be- 
came eager  and  voluble.  His  name 
was  David  Wilkie,  and  between  him 
and  Haydon  a  sort  of  friendship  was 
struck  up  which  lasted  through  life, 
although  David  was  not  overfond  of 
giving  proof  <>f  it  when  Benjamin  fell 
into  difficulties.  David  had  the  na- 
tional organ  of"  getting  along"  finely 
developed.  To  Haydon  he  once  gave 
this  canny  counsel :  "Ifyejoost  want 
to  get  along  in  the  warld,  it's  not 
condoocive  to  your  interests  to  be  foo 
recht.  It's  better  joost  to  let  others 
believe  they're  recht  and  you  wrang." 
Meanwhile  David's  shyness,  awkward 
figure,  and  shabby  attire  made  him 
a  butt  with  the  students.  In  lack  of 
a  model,  Haydon  once  found  him  in 

•  his  garret,  stark  naked,  drawing  from 
his  own  figure  by  the  help  of  a  mirror. 
"  It's  Joo^t  capital  practice,"  said  the 
imperturbable  David.  His  drawings 
soon  became  admirable,  and  in  char- 
acter and  grouping  reminded  one  of 
Teniers.  He  had  brought  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Lord  Mansfield,  himself  a 
Scotchman,  who  commissioned  him  to  paint 
a  picture  from  one  of  his  drawings.  This 
was  the  famous  "  Village  Politicians."  No 
price  was  named,  and  one  day  his  lordship, 
happening  into  the  studio,  asked,  VHow 
much  am  I  to  pay  you  for  this  picture,  Mr. 
Wilkie  f"  "  I  hope,"  said  the  trembling  art- 
ist, 'Hhat  your  lordship  will  not  think  fifteen 
guineas  too  much."     His  lordship  thought 


this  too  much,  and  advised  the  painter 
to  consult  his  friends.  When  the  exhibi- 
tion approached,  the  hanging  committee 
gave  the  best  place  to  the  "Village  Poli- 
ticians." At  the  private  view  the  great 
and  glorious  Prince  Regent  honored  it  with 
his  august  approval,  and  the  News  of  the 
next  day  said, "  A  young  man  by  the  name 
of  Wilkie,  a  Scotchman,  has  a  very  extraor- 
dinary work."  At  the  public  exhibition 
the  crowd  was  so  great  around  the  picture 
that  there  was  no  getting  near  it.  Lord 
Mansfield  became  anxious  to  make  sure  of 
his  prize.  "  I  believe,  Mr.  Wilkie,"  he  said, 
"  I  owe  yon  fifteen  guineas ;  shall  I  give 
yon  a  check  f '  David  reminded  his  patron 
that  he  had  thought  this  too  much,  and 
had  advised  him  to  consult  his  friends,  who 
thought  it  too  little.  "  Oh,  but  I  considered 
it  a  bargain,"  said  his  lordship.  "  Did  you, 
upon  your  honor,  my  lord'T"  "I  did,  upon 
my  honor."  "  Then  the  picture  is  your  lord- 
ship's for  fifteen  guineas.''  "Now,  then," 
said  his  lordship, "  I  hope  you  will  accept  a 


.      1>AV1I>   WJLKIK  IN  JLmOViiKMT, 

check  for  thirty  guineas."  Honest  David 
had  wisely  not  made  himsielf  too  recA/,,and 
thereby  gained  on  the  spot  fifteen  guineas, 
the  parents  in  due  time  of  many  more. 

Wilkie  became  famoiis  at  oncd.  Lord 
Mulgrave  and  the  excellent  Sir  Qeorge  Beau- 
mont were  noted  connoisseurs  in  those  days. 
The  former  commissioned  Wilkie  to  paint 
"  The  Rent  Day,"  the  latter, "  The  Blind  Fid- 
dler,"  and  both  sounded  the  praises  of  the 
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young  Sco^hman.  "  If  a  young  man,"  says 
Haydon,  ''wanted  to  be  puffed  at  dinners 
until  Academicians  grew  black  in  the  face, 
Lord  Mulgrave  and  Sir  George  were  the 
men  to  do  it."  Sir  George,  with  perhaps 
pardonable  exaggeration,  described  Wilkie 
as ''  a  young  man  who  came  to  London,  saw 
a  picture  by  Teniers,  then  rushed  home  and 
painted  the '  Village  Politicians'  at  once; — at 
once,  my  dear  Lady  Mulgrave,  at  once."' 

Poor  David  suddenly  became  the  rage. 
No  wonder  that  for  a  time  he  lost  his  head. 
He  bloomed  out — much  as  Dickens  did, 
long  after,  under  like  circumstances — ^into  a 
flashy  imitation  of  a  dandy.  But  his  heart 
was,  after  all,  in  the  right  place ;  he  wished 
his  family  to  share  his  glory.  One  day  he 
invited  hib  friend  to  come  and  see  him. 
"  Upon  the  table,"  says  Haydon, "  spread  out 
in  glittering  triumph,  were  two  new  bon- 
nets, two  new  shawls,  and  Heaven  knows 
what,  to  astonish  the  natives  of  his  Scottish 
home,  and  enable  his  venerable  father,  like 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  to  preach  a  sermon 
on  the  vanity  of  women,  while  his  wife  and 
daughter  were  shining  in  the  splendor  of 
fashion  from  the  dress-makers  of  the  West 
End  of  London."  Then  came  the  work  of 
packing,  and  the  manifold  discussions  as  to 
tho  way  in  which  tho  precious  treasBrc^ 
oouM  be  saved  from  pt^rilu  by  ai^a  and  by 
laud  dtirifig  the  hazardous  transit  to  tbc 
Scottish  miLUHe.  All  thta  time  David  stood 
by»  eager  and  interest'ed^  till  at  If^nglh  his 
con^cjeiico  began  tfl  prick  hiin,  o^d  he  sal d^ 
"Ro-e-ally^  I've  joast  been  varrj  idle/-  and 
he  iltiug  himseli'  heart  and  aoul  upon  '^Tbe 
Blind  P'^iddler."  Hayclon  was  now  ready  to 
undertake  hia  first  painting,  "Joseph  and 
Mary  resting  on  the  Hoad  to  Egypt/'  He 
says: 

"  I  ordered  the  canras,  six  feet  bj  four,  and  an 
October  1^  1806^  Betting  my  palette  and  taking 
bru»h  ia  hand,  I  knelt  down  and  praved  God  to 
bless  my  caret' r,  to  grant  mt?  enofgy  to  create  a 
new  era  iti  art,  and  to  rouse  the  people  and  pa- 
trons to  a  ju.1t  estimate  of  the  moral  value  of  hia- 
torical  painting.  I  aro^e,  and  Looking  fearlessly 
at  my  unblemiab^  canvas,  ia  a  spedes  af  s<pa9^ 
modic  inry  1  daghed  down  the  Kret  toneh.  1 
stopped  and  eatd,  ^  No  it  I  have  begun ,  and  ne^er 
can  that  last  moment  be  recalled/  Another  tench 
and  another^  and  before  ooon  I  had  nibbed  in  the 
whole  picture,  when  in  came  Wilkie,  who  was  de- 
lighted that  1  had  fairly  commencjed/' 

'*  Joseph  and  Mary"  was  completed  In  six 
months,  and  sent  to  tho  Acadeinj  exhibltiou 
of  1807,  whore  it  waa  pronouoccd  a  remarko* 
bio  work  for  a  student.  Through  Witkje, 
Haydon  had  in  the  mean  time  been  mad© 
known  to  8ir  George  Beatimont  and  Lard 
ilulgrave,  the  latter  of  whom  commissioned 
him  to  paint  for  him  the  '^  AHiii)4&ttiation  of 
DentatiiSj"  from  Komau  hiatory-  T]w  pic- 
ture when  sent  to  the  exhibition  of  1809  did 
not  greatly  pleaae  the  Aeademieiana^  who 


hung  it  in  a  bad  place.    Haydon  ascribed 
this  to  Jealousy,  and  from  this  really  flates 
the  bitter  warfare  which  he  so  long  waged 
against  the  Royal  Academy.     Lord  Mai- 
grave  professed  himself  satisfied,  and  paid 
him  16Q  guineas,  to  which  he  afterward  add- 
ed fifty  more.    .The  painter  always  consid- 
ered this  one  of  his  best  works,  one  which 
marked  an  epoch  in  English  art,  and  three 
years  later  the  National  Gallery  awarded  to  it 
the  honorary,  prize  of  100  guineas  which  had 
been  offered  for  the  best  historical  painting. 
Lord  Mulgrave,  who  had  lionized  the  young 
painter,  seemed  to  suspect  that  the  Acade- 
micians were  right,  after  all,  and,  as  Haydon 
thought,  turned  the  cold  shoulder  upon  him. 
He  had  also  undertaken  to  paint  a  **  Macbeth'^ 
for  Sir  George  Beaumont  for  £100.    He  took 
three  years  for  the  work,  painted  it  over 
and  over  again,  and  at  last  made  it  larger 
than  had  been  co^itemplated,  and  wanted 
£500,  which  Sir  George  refused  to  pay,  and 
declined  to  take  the  picture,  although  he  of- 
fered to  give  Haydon  the  £100,  he  to  keep 
the  picture. 

During  this  three  years  Haydon's  circum- 
stances had  changed.  His  fathes  iiad  sup- 
ported him  for  six  years,  and  thought  it 
time  that  he  should  look  out  for  himselfl 
Earning  nothing,  the  painter  contracted 
debtSf  which  in  1812  amounted  to  more  than 
£1300.  He  had  also  maile  himself  obuox iocs 
to  the  Academy  by  his  criticisms  in  Leigh 
Hiint*8  Examiner.  From  this  period  dat«8 
the  beginning  of  that  burden  of  debt  which 
rested  upon  Haydon  through  all  his  remaiD- 
ing  years,  cotiaL|«:t]ed  bim  agam  and  again 
to  a  debtors'  prison,  and  brought  bim  into 
thome  perpetual  atraita  the  recital  of  which 
in  hie  auCohiography  and  Journal  forms  oae 
of  the  saddt^flt  chapters  in  biography. 

Deeply  in  debt|  and  with  scarcely  a  shil- 
ling in  the  world,  Haydon  laid  aside  his 
unfinished  '^Maebeth/'  and  set  about  an 
enormous  picture,  to  which  ho  [vro posed  to 
devote  at  least  two  years.  Hii  old  friend, 
Prince  HoarCf  met  him  one  day,  and  asked, 
^*Wbat  are  you  going  to  paint  f*  ^'Sol(>- 
mou^B  Judgtnent."  "  Eubens  and  fi a phad 
have  both  tried  it,"  "  So  much  the  better; 
I'll  tell  the  story  better  than  they  hav« 
done."  ^*  How  are  you  going  to  '  live  f 
"  Leave  that  to  me."  •*  Who  will  pay  yonr 
rentf*  *'Lea%^e  that  to  me."  **You  wiD 
never  sell  it."  "I  trust  in  God.'^  *' Well, 
if  you  are  arrested,  iend  for  me."  The  «;aii- 
vaa  was  ordered^  twelve  feet  ten  inches  by 
ten  feet  ten  inches,  and  the*  artist  went  Ut 
work.  In  a  few  months  he  had  not-  a  sUil- 
ling  to  buy  a  dinner.  The  keeper  of  tha 
chop-house  ^liere  he  had  been  wont  to  ditit, 
suspecting  his  poverty ^  told  him  to  dirjp 
there  every  dayj  and  not  to  piiy.  John 
Hunt  flaid  a  plate  would  always  Im  laiil  far 
him  at  hirtaliL".  Ilia  laadlurdt  iwllh  whtBtt 
bo  wa»  already  £200  in  arrears  for  Uts 
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painting- room,  was  persaaded  to  let  him 
stay  two  years  longer,  until  "  Solomon"  was 
finished.  Leigh  Hunt  lent  him  from  time 
to  time  the  few  pounds  he  could  spare.  Hil- 
ton, an  old  fellow-student  who  had  made  a 
successful  hit  which  had  saved  him  from 
starvation,  shared  with  him  his  good  for- 
tune. Old  Be^amin  West  sent  him  £15  in 
a  kindly,  ill-spelled  letter.  So  by  one  means 
and  another  Haydon  lived.  "  Solomon"  was 
painted,  and  sent  to  the  Water-Color  Exhi- 
bition. The  painter  had  quarreled  with  the 
Royal  Academy  and  the  Natiosal  Gallery, 
and  would  not  send  the  picture  for  exhibi- 
tion to  either. 

To  the  private  view  came  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  accompanied  by  Payne  Knight,  who 
was  held  an  authority  in  art,  and  at  whom 
Haydon  had  fiercely  girded  in  the  matter  of 
the  Elgin  marbles.  Knight  pronounced  the 
picture  **  distorted  stufif,"  and  her  Highness 
sniffed  that  ''she  was  sorry  to  see-  such  a 
picture  there."  But  when  the  picture  was 
shown  to  the  public,  it  took  them  by  storm. 
Before  half  an  hour-  a  gentleman  offered 
£500  for  it.  Haydon's  price  was  £600.  The 
gentleman  asked  the  painter  to  go  and  dine 
with  him,  and  talk  the  matter  over  over 
their  wine.  He  had  agreed  to  pay  the  £600, 
when  his  wife  interposed, ''  My  dear,  where 
shall  I  put  my  piano  T"  and  so  the  bargain 
fell  through.  On  the  third  day  the  trustees 
of  the  National  Oallery  sent  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont and  another  gentleman  to  purchase 
the  picture  for  them.  They  were  examin- 
ing it  and  applauding  its  merits,  when  sud- 
denly the  attendant  put  upon  it  the  placard, 
"  Sold."  "  Why,"  said  the  baronet, "  we  came 
to  buy  it  for  the  gallery."  "  You  did  not  say 
so."  "  But  we  were  going  to  do  so."  "  Ah  I 
but  a  gentleman  bought  it  while  you  wei^ 
talking."  ''God  bless  me!  it  is  very  pro- 
yoking."  Just  then  Haydon  came  in.  Sir 
GeorgO)  who  had  kept  aloof  fW)m  him  ever 
since  the  "Macbeth"  business,  rushed  up  and 
shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand.  "Hay- 
don, Fm  astonished.  You.  must  paint  me  a 
picture ;  indeed  you  must.  Lady  Beaumont 
and  I  will  call — yes,  indeed."  Lord  Mul- 
grave  now  came  in,  swore  the  picture  was 
Bh  fine  as  Raphael.  "Haydon,  you  must 
dine  with  us  to-day,  of  course." 
-  When  Haydon  went  home  he  found  his 
table  covered  with  the  cards  of  lords  and 
dukes,  literary  men  and  ladies.  He  paid  his 
landlord  the  old  £200,  and  allowed  him  to 
draw  on  him  for  the  remainder;  he  paid 
the  chop-house  man  twenty  guineas,  the  ar- 
rears for  his  dinners;  he  paid  tailor  and 
coal  merchant.  In  a  week  he  paid  out  £500, 
and  had  £130  left.  There  were  many  other 
debts,  but  now  that  he  seemed  to  have  plen- 
ty of  money,  nobody  wanted  it.  He  and 
WiUde  started  off  on  a  trip  to  Paris.  This 
was  in  May,  1814.  Napoleon  was  in  Elba, 
Louis  XYIIL  was  on  the  throne,  and  every 


Englishman  who  could  afford  it  was  off  for 
Paris.  Haydon  came  back  in  a  month  and 
went  down  to  his  native  town.  His  picture 
had  been  purchased  by  a  banker  there.  The 
citizens  received  him  with  acclamation,  and 
presented  him  with  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
"  as  a  testimony  of  respect  for  his  extraor- 
dinary merit  as  a  historical  painter,  and 
especially  for  the  production  of  his  recent 
picture, '  The  Judgment  of  Solomon.' "  For- 
ty years  later  Haydon  mentions  that  the 
picture  had  been  consigned  to  a  coal-hole. 
After  his  death  it  came. into  the  possession 
of  Sir  Edward  Landseer. 

Haydon  set  vigorously  to  work ;  but  his 
money  was  soon  gone,  including  a  hundred 
guineas  with  which  he  had  been  presented 
by  tb*e  National  Gallery  in  token  of  admira- 
tion for  the  "  Solomon"  of  which  it  had  so 
narrowly  missed  becoming  the  possessor. 
Old  debts  began  to  press  upon  him,  new 
ones  had  been  contracted,  and  in  February 
We  find  him  noting  in  his  Journal :  "  I  have 
£200  to  pay  next  month.  As  yet  I  have 
not  sixpence  toward  it;  but  I  trust  in  Gtod, 
who  has  always  relieved  me."  By-and-by, 
Sir  George  Beaumont  came  and  said  he  must 
have  a  picture.  Haydon  hoped  that  nothing 
leas  than  life  size  would  satisfy  him.  "  Cer- 
tainly not,"  he  said ;  "  but  the  price  must  not 
exceed  200  guineas ;"  and  he  advanced  fifty 
guineas  toward  it.  "  Sir  George's  "heart," 
writes  Haydon, "  was  always  tender,  but  he 
is  capricious."  In  a  word,  he  was  fond  of 
having  lions  about  him,  provided  they  did 
not  cost  too  much ;  and  he  had  in  time  abun- 
dant occasion  to  know  that  Haydon  was  a 
very  expensive  lion. . 

We  pass  hurriedly  over  the  events  of 
many  years,  touching  here  and  there  upon 
salient  points.  Money  came  in  moderately, 
mostly  in  the  shape  of  advances  upon  pic- 
tures to  be  painted.  It  went,  so  to  speak, 
faster  than  it  came.  He  fell  into  the  hands 
of  regular  money-lenders.  Here  is  an  ex- 
ample of  their  way  of  "  accommodating" 
their  victims.  One  day  Haydon  wanted  a 
hundred  pounds.  The  usurer,  who  was  a 
sort  of  pawnbroker  and  picture  dealer,  held 
back.  He  must  buy  a  wretched  daub  for 
£20,  not  really  worth  a  shilling.  This  add- 
ed to  the  £100,  with  interest  at  five  per 
cent,  for  three  months,  made  a  total  of  £122 
10«.  Deducting  the  price  of  the  worthless 
picture  and  the  interest,  left  Haydon  with 
£77  10«.,  for  which  he  gave  his  note,  in- 
dorsed by  a  friend,  for  £100,  to  be  paid  in 
three  months.  In  course'  of  time  he  came 
to  know  how  law  expenses  can  be  madato 
run  up. 

In  1820  Haydon  completed  his  great  pic- 
ture, "Christ  entering  Jerusalem,"  upon 
which  he  had  been  engaged  six  years,  and 
hired  a  room  in  which  to  exhibit  it.  At 
the  private  view  nobody  knew  what  to  say 
about  it.    The  head  of  the  Saviour  was 
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wholly  different  from  the  traditional  type; 
At  last  in  strode  Mrs.  Siddons.  All  waited 
for  her  verdict.  "How  do  you  like  the 
Christ  VI  asked  Sir  George  Beaumont.  Aft- 
er a  lon^  pause  she  said,' in  the  deep  tragic 
tone  which  had  become  natural  to  her  on 
every  occasion,  "It  is  completely  success- 
ful I"  The  question  was  settled.  The  great 
actress  invited  the  painter  to  her  house, 
where  she  told  him, "  The  paleness  of  your 
Christ  gives  it  a  supernatural  look.''  Next 
day  Haydou  wrote  her  an  extraordinary  let- 
ter of  thanks.  "  Mjidam,"  he  wrote, "  I  have 
ever  estimated  you  as  the  great  high-priest- 
ess of  nature— as  the  only  being  living  who 
had  ever  been,  or  who  was  worthy  to  be,  ad- 
mitted within  the  veil  of  her  temple ,Yon 

will  then  judge  of  my  feelings  at. having 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  touch  the  sensibili- 
ty of  so  gifted  a  being one  in  whose  im- 
mediate impressions  I  would  place  more 
confidence,  and  bow  to  them  with  more  def- 
erence, than  to  the  united  reasoning  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,"  and  so  on.  The  picture 
was  afterward  Q;xhibited  in  Edinburgh,  the 
total  receipts  being  nearly  £3000,  from 
which  £1200  were  to  be  deducted  for  ex- 
penses. In  this  year,  also,  he  received  about 
£800  from  friends  and  for  premiums  'with 
three  pupils,  so  that  his  entire  income  was 
something  like  $13,000;  yet  this  melted 
away  to  a  great  extent  in  repaying  nsuri- 
Ous  loans  already  contracted.  With  this 
triumphant  year  Haydon  closes  his  autobi- 
ography. No  wonder  that  he  found  little 
hcArt  to  bring  down  from  his  journals  the 
events  of  the  ensuing  years ! 

The  journal  for  1821  opens  with  the  vatici- 
nation :  "  I  now  see  difficulties  are  my  lot  in 
pecuniary  matters ;  but  if  I  can  float  and 
keep  alive  attention  through  another  pic- 
ture, I  will  reach  the  shore."  .  He  now  be- 
gan another  great  picture,  "  The  Raising  of 
Lazarus."  In  June  he  was  for  thie  first  time 
arrested  for  debt,  but  managed  somehow,  at 
a  cost  of  £11  for  legal  fees,  to  tide  the  matter 
over.  A  few  days  afterward  he  was  a  spec- 
tator at  the  coronation  of  George  IV.  in  West- 
minster Hall,  Sir  George  Beaumont  lending 
him  ruffles  and  a  frill,  other  friends  lending 
him  a  blue  velvet  coat  and  a  sword.  He 
was  in  high  spirits,  for  he  was  accompanied 
by  a  widow  who  was  soon  to  be  his  wife. 

Five  years  before,  by  mere  accident,  he 
saw  Mary  Hayman,  and  fell  madly  in  love 
with  h^Y  on  the  spot*  Her  buiil>aml  \v:ih 
Btill  lLTiu>r,  but  uppureiitlj  on  hLaduath-boil, 
ami  she  hail  a  hoy  two  years  old.  Before 
liej  busbaod  died  another  child  was  bom  to 
thenii  They  werp  married  in  Oct-ober  of  this 
year,  and  Haydon  bf^^nnic!  n,  tnio  father  to 
her  two  boys,  Hjs  wife  vtu%  m  noble  wuiiiun 
in  ^very  nsApect*  Several  hasty  peo-aud* 
Ink  portraiti  of  her  appear  in  the  Jotimiil* 
■One  of  them  b^arti  written  acroAs  it,  ^*^My 
lovely  Moryt  vfhau  iU-wt  I  «aw  her*" 


The  year  1822  passed  pleasantly,  although 
the  shadow  of  pecuniary  troubles  always 
looms  up.  On  the  7th  oif  December  the  '*  Laz- 
arus" was  finished.  It  was  exhibited  early 
next  year,  with  a  profit  of  about  £450.  The 
next  day  he  projected  a  great  picture  of  the 
**  Crucifixion,"  upon  which  he  implored  a 
benediction,  that'it  might  be  "  the  grandest 
Crucifixion  ever  painted."  On  the  12th  his 
first  son  was  born.  At  the  close  of  the  Jour- 
nal for  this  year  he  gives  a  sort -of  summary 
of  his  doings  during  the  twelvemonth.  Of 
the  365  days  he  had  been  busy  159,  brush  in 
hand ;  of  the  remaining  206  he  had  been  ab- 
solutely idle,  from  pleasure  or  indinntion, 
thirty  days,  although  even  then  his  art  was 
never  absent  from  his  mind ;  for  two  days 
in  the  week  he  was  liusy  about  money  mat- 
ters, though  be  always  had  his  sketch-book 
with  him,  aud  arranged  work  for  the  next 
day ;  he  had  been  ill  twenty  days,  and  there 
were  fifty-two  Sundays ;  so  that  **  in  Justice 
I  do  not  think  I  am  ever  what  may  be  called 
downright  idle.". 

The  successful  exhibition  of  ''Laiams" 
was  brought  to  a  <:lose  iti  April,  1823,  by  an 
execution  levied  on  the  picture,  and  the 
painter  was  for  the  first  time  imprisoned  for 
d^bt.  He  was  soon  honorably  discharged  as 
an  insolvent,  no  one  of  his  hundred  and  fifty 
creditors  making  any  opposition.  His  pic- 
tures were  sold  to  his  creditors,  "  Lasams" 
bringing  but  £300,  and  ''Christ's  Entry  into 
Jerusalem"  only  £240.  Upon  leaving  prison 
he  took  humble  lodgings,  and  began  to  paint 
portraits  for  his  bread.  He  wrote  a  short 
autobiography,  bringing  his  life  down  to 
this  period,  to  which  ten  years  later  he  ap- 
pended this  self-satirical  note : 

"  Shortly  after  the  *  Lazarus*  was  finished,  this 
remarkable  man,  B.  R  Haydon,  died.  He  always 
said  it  would  be  his  last  great  work.  Another 
person,  one  John  Haydon,  painted,  in  imitation 
of  the  former,  a  few  small  works ;  but  he  was  a 
married  man — had  five  children — sent  his  pictures 
to  the  Academy,  asked  a  patron  or  two  to  employ 
him,  and,  in  short,  did  all  those  things  that  men 
must  do  who  prefer  their  own  degradation  to  the 
stanration  of  their  children." 

Late  in  1824  his  lawyer,  Mr.  Kearsley,  who 
had  before  often  befriended  Haydon,  took 
him  in  charge  after  an  eccentric  fashion. 
During. the  ensuing  twelvemonth  he  would 
advance  him  £300  ftom*time  to  time,  pro- 
vided it  was  needed  and  Haydon  deserved 
it.  In  return)  lie  mast  paint  all  the  por 
trait  a  he  could  get  to  do  at  a  fixM  pfkf^ 
Hevezity'fivo  guinctas  for  a  fitlMengthf  and 
in  proportion  for  sniftH^  onea;  white  nd 
'  engaged  upon  i^ortraite^  be  nittiit  be  biisj  in 
I  painting  historic  or  faooy  pioMw  of  a  lala* 
bks  eisfie.  Thft  iiKmey  advaue*^  muinl  b« 
paid  out  of  the  fiale  of  th^Mi  piotnttea,  Willi 
1  uteres t  ut  tbt'  liirMlrrate  ralo  i»f  fiMir  fKV 
ctnt.  per  atiiiumi  tht?  jiaiti tings  net  m\d  1p 
team u  m  m(^ imiy,    I f  t h w  df d  M»l  kM^  tlif 
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jmiDter  afloat,  he  innat  pledge  himaelf  Deyer 
to  make  any  farther  reqneat  of  him,  and,  if 
required,  must  make  a  statement  under  oath 
of  all  the  work  upon  which  he  was  engaged. 
The  arrangement  seems  to  have  worked  well, 
thongh  Haydon  loathed  portraits.  He  also 
received  a  commission  for  a  historical  pic- 
ture, <' Pharaoh  dismissing  the  Israelites," 
from  which  he  hoped  great  things.  His 
journal  for  the  year  doses :  **  This  year  has 
been  one  of  mingled  yam,  good  and  evil, 
but  the  good,  as  it  generally  does,  prepon- 
derated." 

The  year  1896  was  one  of  financial  distress, 
and,  left  to  himself,  Haydon's  affairs  went 
awry.  Sir  George  Beaumont  died  in  18S7, 
and  Haydon  thus  sums  up  his  character : 

**He  was  an  ex- 
traordinary man — 
a  link  between  the 
artist  and  the  no-, 
bleman,  elevating 
the  one  by  an  inti- 
macy which  did  not 
depress  the  other. 
Bam  a  painter,  bis 
fortune  prevented 
the  necessity  of  ap- 
plication for  subsist- 
ence, and  so  he  did 
not  apply.  Paint- 
ing was  his  great 
delight  He  tolked 
of  nothing  else,  and 
would  willingly  have 
done  nothing  else. 
His  great  defect 
was  a  want  of  mor- 
al courage :  what 
his  taste  dictated  to 
be  right,  he  would 
shrink  from  assert- 
ing if  it  shocked  the 
prejudices  of  oth- 
ers, or  put  himself 
to  a  moment's  in- 
oonvenienoe.  With 
peat  bencTolenoe, 
he  appeared,  there- 
fore, often  mean; 
with  exquisite  taste,  he  seemed  often  to  judge 
wrong;  and  with  a  ereat  wish  to  do  good,  be 
often  did  a  great  deal  of  harm.  He  seemed  to 
think  that  to  bring  forth  unacknowledged  talent 
from  obscurity  was  more  meritorious  than  to 
support  it  when  acknowledged.  The  favorite  of 
this  year  was  forgotten  the  next  His  loss,  with 
all  his  faults,  will  not  easily  be  supplied.  He 
founded  the  National  Gallery.  Let  him  be  crown- 
ed.   Peace  to  him.** 

Scattered  through  Haydon's  journal  and 
letters  are  many  keen  sketches  of  character. 
Of  Keats  he  saya,  in  a  letter  to  Mary  Russell 
Mitfoid: 

'*  He  was  a  vicUm  to  personal  abuse  and  the 
want  of  power  to  bear  it  He  began  life  full  of 
hope.  He  expected  the  world  to  bow  at  once  to 
his  talents,  as  his  friends  had  done.  Goaded  by 
ridicule,  he  distrusted  himself  and  flew  to  disd- 
Vou  UIL-Na  117.-42 
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pation.  For  six  weeks  he  was  hardly  ever  sober, 
and  he  told  me  that  he  once  covered  his  tongue 
and  throat  as  far  as  he  could  reach  with  Cayenne 
pepper,  in  order  to  enjoy  *  the  delidons  coolness 
of  claret  in  all  its  glory.*  He  had  grast  enthusi- 
asm for  me,  and  so  had  I  for  him ;  but  he  grew 
angry  latterly  because  I  shook  my  head  at  his 
proceedings.  I  begged  him  to  bend  his  genius 
to  some  definite  object  I  remonstrated  wiui  him 
on  his  absurd  dissipation,  but  to  no  purpose. 
The  last  time  I  saw  him  was  at  Hempstead,  lying 
on  his  back  in  bed,  helpless,  irritable,  and  hectic 
He  had  a  book,  and,  enraged  at  his  own  feeble- 
ness, seemed  as  if  he  was  goins  out  of  the  world 
with  contempt  for  this,  and  no  hopes  for  a  better. 
He  muttered  as  I  stood  by  him  that  if  he  did  not 
recover,  he  would  cut  his  throat  I  tried  to  calm 
him,  but  to  no  purpose.  Poor  dear  Keats,  had 
nature  but  given  you  firmness  as  well  as  fineness 
'  of  nerve,  you  would 
have  been  as  glori- 
ous in  your  maturi- 
ty as  great  hi  your 
promise.** 

Of  Leigh  Hunt 
he  writes  to 
Wordsworth,  in 
1817: 

"  Leigh  Hunt*s 
weather- cock  esti- 
mation of  you  I  can 
not  account  for,  nor 
is  it  worth  while  to 
attempt  He  first 
attacks  you  when 
he  had  never  read 
your  works;  then 
Barnes  brings  him 
your  *  Excursion,* 
points  out  your  son- 
nets, and  he  begins 
to  find  that  he  really 
should  have  looked 
through  a  poet*s 
works  before  he 
came  to  a  conclu- 
sion on  the  genius 
displayed  in  them. 
When  I  firat  knew 
him  he  was  a  real- 
ly delightful  fellow, 
ardent  in  virtue,  and  perceiving  the  right  in  every 
thing  but  religion.  His  great  error  is  inordinate 
personal  vanity,  and  he  wno  pampera  it  not  is  no 
longer  received  with  affection.  I  am  daily  getting 
more  estranged  from  him,  and  Indeed  all  his  old 
friends  are  dropping  off.** 

Haydon  draws  this  sharp  .contrast  be- 
tween Scott  and  Jefirey : 

"  Jeffrey  has  a  singular  expression,  poignant,  bit- 
ter, piercing,  as  if  his  countenance  never  lighted 
up  but  at  the  perception  of  some  weakness  in  hu- 
man nature.  Whatever  you  praise  to  Jeffrey,  he 
directly  chuckles  out  some  error  that  you  did  not 
perceive.  Whatever  you  praise  to  Scott,  he  joins 
heartily  with  yourself,  and  directs  your  attention 
to  some  additional  bnuty.  Scott  throws  a  light 
on  life  by  the  beaming  geniality  of  his  soul,  and 
so  danles  you  that  you  have^no  time  or  percep- 
tioQ  for  any  thhig  but  its  beauties,-^hile  Jtftrij 
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BeemB  to  revel  in  holding  up  his  hand  before  the 
Ught  in  order  that  he  may  spy  out  its  deformities. 
T^e  face  of  Scott  is  the  expression  of  a  man  whose 
great  pleasure  has  been  to  shake  Nature  by  the 
hand ;  while  to  pomt  out  her  deformities  with  his 
finger  has  certainly,  from  the  expression  of  his 
face,  been  the  chief  enjoyment  of  Jeffrey." 

Many  personages  are  oharaoteristically 
hit  ofif  by  a  phrase :  ''  What  a  singular  look 
the  Dake  of  Wellington  alwi^s  has,  with  his 
greyhound  eyes,  his  eagle  nose,  and  his  sin- 
gular moath,  like  a  helpless  infant  learning 
to  whistle P— "What  I  dislike  in  Words- 
worth is  his  affectation  of  superior  virtue. 
We  once  stepped  into  Christie's.  In  one 
comer  of  the  room  was  a  copy  of  the  statues 
of  '  Cupid  and  Psyche'  kissing.  *  Cupid  is 
taking  her  lovely  chin  and  turning  her  pout- 
ing mouth  to  meet  his,  while  he  archly  bends 
his  own,  as  if  saying,  *  Pretty  dear.'  Catch- 
ing sight  of  the  group,  Wordsworth's  face 
reddened,he  showed  his  teeth,  and  then  said, 
in  a  low  voiee,  *  The  dev-thv-ffih  P  "— "  I  hare 
had  a  horrid  week  with  a  mother  and  her 
eight  daughters,  mamma  remembering  her- 
self a  beauty,  while  the  daughters  see  her  a 
matron.  They  say, '  Oh,  this  is  not  suitable 
to  mamma's  age/  and  'That  fits  mamma's 
time  of  life.'  They  want  'mamma;'  she 
wants  herself  as  she  looked  when  she  was 
of  their  age,  and  papa  fell  in  love  with  her." 
— He  had  once  attended  a  reading  of  Mao- 
heth  by  Mrs.  Siddons  at  her  own  house,  not 
long  before  her  death.  He  stepped  out  on 
the  landing-plaoe,  where  he  could  overhear 
the  comments  of  the  servants  waiting  in  the 
haU.  One  said,  "What,  is  that  the  old  hidy 
making  such  a  noise  f '  "Yes,"  said  another; 
"  she  makes  as  much  noise  as  ever."  "  Why," 
rejoined  a  third,  "she  tunes  her  pipes  as  y[ell 
as  she  ever  did." 

We  must  hurry  over  the  closing  period 
of  Haydon's  life.  Notwithstanding  some 
marked  successes  not  only  as  an  artist  but 
as  a  lecturer  upon  art,  he  kept  gradually 
falling  into  deeper  and  deeper  straits.  His 
appeals  for  aid  took  almost  the  form  of  actual 
begging  letters.  He  was  four  times  imprison- 
ed for  debt,  and  as  often  released  as  a  bank- 
rupt. The  entries  in  his  journal  assume  a 
sadder  and  sadder  tone.  From  time  to  time 
he  pawned  his  books,  casts,  clothing,  and 
even  his  spectacles,  for  a  few  shillings  to 
buy  bread.  Of  his  eight  children  five  died 
young.  He  had  painted  one  popular  pic- 
ture, "Napoleon  tnusing  at  St.  Helena," 
standing  on  a  oliff  gazing  over  the  broad 
ocean,  with  his  hack  toward  the  spectator. 
To  copy  atid  recopy  tht«  became  his  stflpd- 
ing  resource^  How  matiy  times  he  rec^opied 
this  we  know  not.  At  the  close  of  1844  he 
note  A,  "I  Lave  painted  ninetoeu  NapoleoikB 
—-thirteen  uiusLiigs  at  St.  Helena,  and  six 
ot  her  m  \mn  gs,"  A  forta  i  gh t  afterward,  and 
there  iiTi-  iivf)  iiiofe.  Another  ten  days; 
'^  Begun  a»d  llBished  a  Napoleon  in  two 


hours  and  a  half — ^the  quickest  I  ever  did, 
and  the  twenty-fifth."  Money  comes  in,  not 
seldom  in  large  sums,  but  somehow  it  disap- 
I>eared,  not  by  dissipation  or  extravagance, 
but  in  paying  bill-discounters  and  law  ex- 
penses. At  the  close  of  1845  he  was  almost 
overwhelmed  with  Joy  at  reoeiving  a  prom- 
ise IhHn  Sir  Bobert  Peel  that  his  eldest  son, 
who  had  won  high  honors  at  Oxford,  should 
be  appointed  to  a  oleikshtp  with  a  salary 
of  £80. 

The  closing  scene  was  £Mt  approaching. 
Early  in  1846  he  had  two  large  paintings 
completed,  "The  Death  of  Aristides"  and 
"The  Burning  of  Home  by  Nero."  As  a 
final  effort  he  resolved  to  exhibit  these. 
The  exhibition  opened  on  Easter-Monday, 
April  13.  A  long  and  flaming  advertise- 
ment was  put  forth,  closing,  "  Haydon  has 
devoted  forty-two  yetfrs  to  improve  the  taste 
of  the  people ;  and  let  every  Briton  who  has 
pluck  in  his  bosom  and*  a  shilling  in  his 
pocket  crowd  to  his  works  during  this  Easter 
week."  On  the  first  day  there  were  twenty- 
two  visitors  at  a  shilling  each.  The  next 
day  he  thanks  God  that  the  receipts  have 
doubled.  Close  by,  the  American  dwarf, 
"  General  Tom  Thumb,"  was  exhibiting  him- 
self. At  the^slose  of  the  week  Haydon  sums 
up  the  results  of  the  two  exhibitions :  "Tom 
Thumb  had  18,000  people  last  week;  B.  B. 
Haydon,  133i— the  half  a  little  girl."  Not 
quite  a  month  later  he  closed  the  exhibitioii, 
having  lost  by  it  nearly  £190. 

For  a  few  weeks  he  set  himself  down  to 
paint  other  great  pictures,  i^  the  tisie  har- 
assed by  duns  and  threatened  executions. 
On  the  16th  of  June  he  wrote  to  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel,  the  Doke  of  Beaufort,  and  Lord 
Brougham,  setting  forth  his  necessities. 
From  Peel  he  received  £50  "firom  a  limited 
fund  at  his  disposal."  Next  day  he  sent 
back  to  a  bookseller  some  books  which  he 
had  not  paid  for.  "As  I  drove  along,"  he 
says, "  I  thought  I  might  get  money  on  theai. 
I  felt  disgusted  at  the  thought,  stopped,  and 
told  him  I  feared  I  was  in  danger,  and  as 
he  might  lose,  I  hoped  he  would  keep  them 
a  few  days." 

The  last  entry  hut  one  in  his  Journal,  for 
June  21,  is,  "  Slept  horribly,  prayed  in  sor- 
row, got  up  in  agitation."  The  last  entry 
of  all  reads:  "June  32.  God  forgive  me. 
Amen.    Finis  of  B.  B.  Haydon. 

'Stretch  me  no  longer  on  this  tongb  woild.*— IiMT. 

End  of  the  twenty-sixth  volume."  He  had 
gone  out  early,  bonght  a  pistol,  and  retoni- 

I  ed  at  Dine,  Ho  wrutt*,  u  wkiir.  thnn  fin* 
I  braced  his  wife,  who  wilm  abuiit  t^i  vkil  a 
,  Arimtd  at  bin  apecial  tle^itxi.  At  a  quartw 
'  to  eleven  a  report  of  fin>-ttniiH  wzu  hf<«nl* 
I  hut  it  wsA  aupp«.>«e'd  to  puK^iHt^t  fh>iu  Irt^opft 
exercising  in  the  paik.  An  hour  IjitN^  hit 
I  daughter  entetfJ  the  painUng-ronm,  anA 
i  found  her  father  dead  h^§&m  the  easel,  m 
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-whioh  stood  an  unfinished  picture.  A  ra- 
sor  and  a  small  pistol  lay  by  his  side.  His 
throat  was  fearfully  gashed,  and  there  was 
m  bnllet-hole  in  his  head.  On  the  table  was 
bis  Prayer-book,  open  at  the  epistle  lor  the 
day,  letters  to  his  wife  and  ohildieUy  and  his 
irill,  beginning : 

"  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour,  in 
the  efficacy  of  whose  atonement  I  firmly  and  con- 
scientiously believe,  I  make  my  last  will  and  tes- 
tament, on  this  day,  June  82, 1846,  being  clear  in 
my  intellect  and  decided  in  my  resoluti<»i  of  pur- 
pose.'* 

And  closing: 

"  I  die  in  peace  with  all  men,  and  pray  Almighty 
God  not  to  punish  for  the  sake  of  the  father  the 
innocent  widow  and  children  he  leaves  b^ind. 
I  ask  her  pardon  and  my  children's  for  the  addi- 
tional pane,  but  it  will  be  the  last ;  and  relessed 
from  Uie  burden  of  my  ambition,  they  wiU  be 
happier  and  suffer  less.  Hoping,  thj^ugh  the 
merits  of  Christ,  forgiveness.** 


The  coroner's  Jury  fonnd  that  the  suicide 
was  committed  in  an  nnsoand  state  of  mind. 
He  was  solemnly  interred  in  Paddington 
ohorch-yard,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
England,  near  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
and  among  those  of  his  five  children.  Con- 
siderable sums  were  raised  for  his  family, 
and  his  wife  received  a  government  pension 
amounting  to  two  shillings  and  ninepence 
a  day,  "  in  consideration  of  her  distressed 
circumstances  and  the  merits  as  an  artist 
of  her  late  husband."  She  died  in  1854,  and 
his  daughter,  once  the  most  beautiful  girl 
in  EnglMid,  followed  her  a  few  years  later. 

Haydon  left  behind  him  about  250  paint- 
ings, large  and  smalL  His  son  is  confident 
in  the  belief  that  **  his  reputation  as  a  paint- 
er will  last  as  long  as  there  is  an  artist  in 
Europe,  and  that  before  another  century  has 
come  and  gone  he  will  take  that  rank  in  En- 
glish art  which  may  be  denied  him  now,  but 
to  which  he  must  nnqu&tionably  sncceed." 


SCEUR  ANTOINE. 


Up  crumbling  Roman  stairway. 

O'er  cobble  pave, 
Cllmbeth  one  wiUi  footing  fleet, 
Glideth  one  with  muffled  feet 

As  o'er  a  grave. 
Ah!  'tis  thou  of  gUnce  demure. 
My  gentle  sosur  du  bon  seoours. 

Round  throat  and  brow  lies  folded 

The  linen  white; 
O'er  her  shoulders  chastely  drawn. 
Under  flowing  hood  of  lawn, 

It  glimmers  light; 
Scant  the  sable  robe's  contour 
Of  sombre  soBur  du  bon  seoours. 

One  crudfiz  she  weareth 

Adown  her  breast; 
Hangs  another  at  her  side, 
Unto  skull  and  rosacy  tied, 

In  oarven  rest 
Spouse  of  Jesu  evermore 
Is  saintly  sceur  du  bon  seoours. 


She  bath  a  k>wly 

And  loves  It  much: 
3y  the  bed  of  pain  to  stand. 
With  untiring,  steady  hand 

And  skillful  touch; 
So  she  serveth  rich  and  poor. 
My  faithful  scsor  du  bon  seootia. 

To  Holy  Ghuroh  she  k)oketh 

With  sini^e  eye; 
What  it  proffereth  receives, 
What  it  promiseth  believes 

Undoubtingly: 
Real  to  her  its  dogmas  hoar, 
My  child-like  smur  du  bon  seoours. 


Familiar  ties  of  kindred 

Be  quite  forgot; 
Very  name  by  mother  blest. 
Crooned  above  her  cradle-nest. 

Lot  did  she  not 
Once  for  all,  long  since,  abjure. 
My  pious  soDur  du  bon  seoours  ? 

Her  sister  mates  she  loveth, 

And  loves  none  other- 
Save  with  filial  reverence  meet, 
In  obedience  complete. 

The  cloister  mother. 
Dreameth  ne'er  of  mortal  wooer 
My  stainless  soour  du  bon  secours. 

In  crumbling  Tiber  dty, 

rd  like  to  know. 
Boas  she  still  with  foothig  fleet, 
Still  with  muffled  gliding  feet. 

Move  to  and  frof 
Whose  sick-room  may  now  immure 
My  darling  sosur  du  bon  seoours  f 

When  years  ago  we  parted, 

Her  eyes  were  wet — 
Dear  meek  eyesl  within  their  dew 
Seemed  to  glisten  shyly  through 

A  dumb  regret: 
Not  quite  naturcrproof,  Pm  sure. 
Was  tender  sceur  du  bon  seoours. 

But  by-and-by  comes  heaven; 

And  then,  may  be. 
Shall  our  placid  nun  turn  human. 
Finding  out  she  is  a  woman; 

For  verily 
Lives  above  no  saint  more  pure 
Than  my  sweet  somi^  du  bon^^^cours. 
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TBI  MAEKST,  MSWAEK. 


ON  »  annahlny  May  morning^ttf  o  hunilred 
and  ten  yenra  «^'n,  whit©  saila  might 
hiivt^  h<?on  &e^^D  fldtterlug  nver  th©  Amooth 
bltH^  wflt4*r«  of  the  Piutsaic  River,  and  pres- 
ently three  fiimlTit  little  veflsela  camo  to 
anchor  in  the  stmdow  of  a  elump  pf  hem- 
lock-ttt^ea  ^hlcU  iMlorued  one  of  its  green 
hsknkK 

Thirty  faiiiiliea,  the  flow  ft?  of  the  New  Ha- 
ven colony,  ha<l  aeeeded  from  the  new  char- 
ier and  the  han*h  east  winds  of  Conneot- 
iciit,  and  were  about  to  plnnt  a  town  upon 
Now  Jersey  aoiL  Tliey  wert?  anlmattHl  in 
thb  usovtfinent  by  Bovereign  religions  con- 
ildeTstiona,  &ud  yet,  In  the  choioe  of  a  mttt^f 
th^y  seem  to  have  been  keenly  alive  t<i  the 
oliarms  of  flecjilar  enterprise*  Meadows, 
ptatns.  and  gently  rming  hilis  were  kiawsd 
by  a  navigalde  stream*  Puritan  exeluRive- 
newii  rejoieed  In  the  stlU  solitude  wMeh 
fTTDmlfled  ujilntemipted  uptritual  Uft%  whilo 


at  the  aamn  time  PtiHtfin  thrift  ilot^  on  tli# 
material  a^lvantagns  of  the  jiitiiaUaxi.  Th» 
conntry  wan  Jiist  wakltiff  from  itn  wiulet 
aleep ;  the  Lirda  were  ehi rating  eb(*erfti11y 
In  the  bttddlng  tr^bea^  and  gciri^Mia  niM 
fiowera  brighl«nt»d  the  spring  tiwii*.  If  It 
laid  that  a  prt^tty  little  strife  aro«ci  amodiii 
tbe  pilgriniB  oa  to  who  should  (aii4  4tat,  Hfitl 
that  Elizabeth  8waio<s  a  boaiitiftil  gtfri  of 
nineteen,  the  d^nght^^r  of  Bamiicl  Swaine 
(one  of  the  pronjinent  man  of  the  patty )(, 
wa»  merrily  handeti  op  th^  biuili  by  liJer  g»l* 
lant  kiver,  Jo«iah  Ward. 

Sonio  five  yean  prior  to  tbit  mv&nt,  m  UfW 
New  Haven  gentWmt'tir  ehief  ainn&g  whoiii 
was  Bobort  Treat,  afterward  Qttf«rniOT  of 
G<inn«etietit,  vitiUed  the  mgioa  for  Um  puf^ 
poiie  of  (Micertaiiiing  the  el|An«t*r  tff  tbtf 
liindH*  They  made  m  faToniU*  m  1«pivt 
u\mn  their  n^tum  that  tbvy  mw  toni  by 
the  lolonyp  the  iaiM  ftutitsi%  to  Qggpllflle 
termi  witli  Oot^mw  dtayrftpm  fitf 
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moval  of  New  Haveti  bodily  to  the  Datoh 
domiuion.  They  were  received  and  enter- 
tained with  great  courtesy,  but  when  they 
claimed  full  powers  of  aelf -  goTemment, 
without  appeal,  Stuyvesant  was  nonplused, 
and  declined  to  grant  them  greater  liberties 
than  were  ei^oyed  by  Dutch  subjects,  at 
least  until  he  should  receive  definite  in- 
structions from  his  superiors  in  Holland. 
In  1665  Robert  Treat,  with  two  or  three 
associates,  was  again  on  a  tour  of  explorar 
tion.  In  the  interim,  however,  the  world 
had  turned  over.  The  Dutch  dominion  had 
ceased  to  esust ;  the  English  banner  float- 
ed over  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Some 
personal  friends  of  Treat,  New  Englanders, 
more  recently  from  Long  Island,  having 
obtained  a  patent  for  a  vast  tract  of  land 
from  Gtoviemor  NicoUs,  had  commenced  the 
settlement  of  Elizabeth,  and  now,  within  a 
brief  period,  the  Duke  of  York  had  sold  New 
Jersey  to  two  of  his  lords,  who  had  sent 
over  Philip  Carteret,  a  young 
man  of  six-and-twenty,  as  a 
Governor  of  their  own.  Treat 
found  the  settlers  of  Elijsa- 
beth  quite  willing  to  part 
with  that  portion  of  their 
purchase  which  lay  on  the 
other  side,  of  what  has  ever 
since  been  known  as  "  Bound 
Brook,''  and  entered  into  a 
written  agreement  for  its 
transfer,  Carteret  promising 
to  extinguish  the  Indian  ti- 
tle as  &r  as  the  northern 
bend  in  the  Passaic  River. 
Treat  returned  to  Conueoti- 
cut  to  make  preparations, 
and  was  now  here  with  his 
family,  the  leader  of  the 
party  who  were  about  to 
take  possession  of  their  new 
domain.  They  were  nearly 
all  ashore,  and  busily  at  work  providing 
temporary  quarters  for  their  antique  chests 
of  household  goods  and  gods,  wheti  they 
were  suddenly  confronted  by  some  Indians, 
who  angrily  informed  them  that  the  planta- 
tion, which  they  supposed  free  from  all 
claims  and  incumbrances,  belonged 


An  ignominious  return  was  almost  as  much 
to  be  dreaded  as  the  tomahawk. 

After  a  conflict  of  tough  wills,  in  which 
opinion  was  pretty  nearly  divided  as  to  which 
calamity  it  was  best  to  embrace,  and  an  in- 
terview with  the  (Governor,  who  would  as- 
sume no  responsibility  in  the  matter,  it  was 
decided  to  treat  with  the  Indians.  A  con- 
ference was  appointed  at  Hackensack,  and 
hither  Robert  Treat  and  his  son  (John  Treat), 
Jasper  Crane,  and  John  Curtis  were  conduct- 
ed through  the  bogs  and  swamps,  and  enter- 
tained by  Perro,  the  sachem,  in  his  wigwam 
fur  twQ  days  and  two  nights.  The  result 
was  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  difficulty. 
An  agreement  was  signed  by  which  the  la- 
dians  were  to  relinquMi  all  right  and  title  to 
the  territory  (now  Essex  County)  for  a  stip- 
ulated number  of  axes,  knives,  kett^,  etc, 
to  be  paid  in  regular  installments  during 
the  forth-coming  year.  Tradition  says  that 
an  illuminated  miniature  of  one  of  the  En- 
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Sagamores  at  Hackensack,  that  tribe  ^ever 
having  been  fully  paid  for  it. 

At  this  late  hour  one  can  almost  feel  the 
chill  with  which  enthusiasm  was  turned  into 
disappointment.  There  was  no  alternative 
but  to  re-embark.  The  task  was  performed 
with  less  of  Christian  resignation  than  is 
eommonly  attributed  to  the  worthies  of  that 
era.  The  voyage  from  New  Haven  had  been 
attended  with  storms,  and  it  was  as  long  and 
tedious  in  the  fairest  weather  as  a  trip  to 
Mexico  would  be  to-day.  Houses  and  lands 
had  l>een  sacriflced ;  the  towns  of  Branford, 
Milford,  and  Guilford,  all  within  the  New 
Haven  colony,  had  l>een  left  nearly  desolate. 


THS  rBBLDieBUTtni  MAKSIOir,  KSWABX. 

glish  queens,  sent  by  the  daughter  of  Mi- 
cah  Tompkins  as  a  gift  to  the  wife  of  the 
Indian  chieftain,  was  the  turning-point  in 
the  transaction,  and  that  the  pretty  donor 
composed  a  song  afterward,  in  which  she 
styled  herself  the  "  princess  of  the  woods." 
It  was  Micah  Tompkins  who  concealed  the 
regicides,  Major-Geuerals  Goffe  and  Whal- 
ley  and  Colonel  Dixwell,  in  his  house  in  Mil- 
ford  for  over  two  years,  and  it  was  this  same 
musical  maiden  who  often  sang  a  ludicrous 
Cavalier  ballad,  which  had  come  over  frt>m 
England,  satirizing  King  Charles's  judges, 
in  a  room  directly  over  their  heads,  little 
dreaming  that  two  of  them  were  within 
sound  of  her  voice.  Quite  as  unconscious- 
ly she  contributed  to  the  sowing  of  the  seed 
from  which  the  city  of  Newark  has  sprung. 

n. 

« I  am  seized  with  a  violent  disposition  to 
take  off  my  hat  to  my  ancestors  whenever  I 
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walk  down  Broad  Street/'  once  remarked  a 
distiDgaished  public  character.  It  U  one  of 
the  widest  and  finest  avennes  on  this  conti- 
nent. It  is  not  only  the  great  business,  but 
the  social  centre  of  a  city  which  spreads 
over  an  area  of  eighteen  or  more  square 
miles.  And  it  was  created  in  the  beginning. 
Its  bank,  insurance,  and  mercantile  blocks 
are  substantial,  and  in  many  instances  ele- 
gant. Its  churches  illustrate  the  ornate  ar- 
chitecture of  the  period.  The  northern  and 
southern  portions  are  deeply  shaded  with 
magnificent  trees.  Here,  in  dignified  man- 
sions, reside  the  families  enriched  by  the  in- 
dustiy  of  the  busy  town.  The  southern 
portion  of  the  street  is  now,  more  strictly 
speaking,  Newark's  West  End.  In  former 
years  the  aristocracy  clustered  about  the 
enchaoting  parks  to  the  north.  The  stately 
homes  of  such  ancient  and  important  fami- 
lies as  the  Frelinghuyseus,  the  Homblowers, 
the  Wrights,  the  Wards,  the  Days,  the  Hal- 
seys,  the  Van  Antwerps,  the  Nicolls,  and 
mauy  others  still  ornament  this  part  of 
Broad  Street. 

About  midway  Broad  is  crossed  at  right 
angles  by  Market,  another  exceptioufJly 
wide  street,  also  an  ancestral  legacy.  The 
neighborhood  of  the  intersection  is  the  great 
pivot  of  the  city's  trade  and  commerce,  which 
extends  to  every  quarter  of  the  civilized 
globe.  Market  Street  rises,  in  district-school 
parlance,  in  the  court-house,  on  the  western 
hill-side,  and  empties  into  the  railroad  d^ 
p6t,  to  the  east.  From  the  top  of  the  court- 
house you  look  down  upon  a  perfectly 
straight  street,  filled  with  horse-cars  and 
vehicles  of  every  sort  and  descriptiou,  while 
the  sidewalks  are  half  hidden  from  view  by 
boxes  and  bales  and  moving  throngs  of  peo- 
ple. The  sight  on  a  week-day  morning, 
about  seven  o'clock,  is  something  to  be  re- 
membered ;  an  army  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  the  latter  of  all  ages,  fill  both 
street  and  sidewalks  as  they  proceed  to 
their  various  employments.  There  never 
was  a  more  uselhil  thoroughfare  than  Mar- 
ket Street.  It  is  none  too  broad.  And  it 
is  exactly  where  it  should  be.  It  drains 
that  portion  of  the  city  which  sits  upon  a 
hill.  And  a  very  large  portion  of  the  city 
seems  to  sit  on  the  hiU,  or  upon  the  billows 
of  hills  and  picturesque  elevations  which 
overlook  the  sea  of  brick  and  foliage  upon 
the  plains  below.  To  the  right  and  left  of 
you  runs  High  Street,  parallel  with  Broad. 
It  is  very  properly  named,  although  the  brow 
of  the  heights  is  not  yet  reached.  It  is  lined 
with  handfiome  privato  reaidences,  plants 
at  ensy  diatanc^s  irom  each  other,  amidst 
leafy  and  fiowery  snnt>ui]dingfl,  and  has  the 
smooth  pavement  which  renders  it  a  favorite 
drive.  The  streets  ^bich  cotitieet  H  with 
Broad  8 trivet  are  n  little  too  Ateep  for  com- 
fort, but  by  a  f^Todnnl  descent  to  the  sonth^ 
where  elogaut  mj^tiaions  dot  the  soil  us  far 


as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  a  mild  detour,  yoa 
will  find  yourself  upon  the  conmion  level. 
To  the  west,  north,  and  northwest  of  the 
court-house  the  better  class  of  dwellings 
prevail,  the  more  noticeable  the  iiirtber  you 
go.  Tasteful  villas  are  scattered  here  and 
Shore,  but  their  grounds  have  been  clipped 
off  at  the  edges  by  the  scissors  of  industry, 
and  they  are  closely  pushed  by  rows  of  am- 
bitious cottages,  school- houses,  and  great 
unsightly  mills.  To  the  southwest  the  Ger* 
mans  have  built  a  city  of  their  owui  of  which 
more  presently. 

To  return  to  Broad  Street.  It  is  in  itself 
a  great  historical  monument.  It  was  along 
its  line  that  the  first  settlers  built  their 
houses.  As  soon  as  they  had  obtained  a 
double  title  to  the  land,  they  laid  oot  the 
town.  Some  few  demurred  because  so  much 
of  the  earth's  sur&oe  was  turned  into  roads, 
but  the  shrewd  discernment  of  the  leading 
minds  would  not  abate  an  inch,  hence  the 
broad,  beautiful  main  streets  and  extensive 
public  squares  which  are  the  present  glory 
of  Newark.  Military  Park  was  designed  as 
a  military  parade  ground,  and  was  called 
the  Lower  Qreen ;  Washington  Square  was 
for  a  market-place,  and  was  known  as  the 
Upper  Qreen.  Each  man  contributed  equal- 
ly to  the  cost  of  the  property,  and  then  drew 
by  lot  six  acres  for  a  homestead.  Before  the 
drawing  the  gallant  Robert  Treat  was  court- 
eously given  the  choice  of  a  home  lot  of 
eight  acres.  He  fixed  upon  the  southeast 
comer  of  Broad  and  Market  streets,  where 
his  descendants  resided  until  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  the  present  century.  A  Dumber  of 
**  tradesmen's  Ipts"  were  set  apart  to  be  giv- 
en to  the  first  of  any  trade  who  should  set- 
tle permanently  in  the  place.  Each  man 
was  bound  by  an  agreementto  bear  an  equal 
share  in  all  public  burdens,  such  as  cleaF* 
ing,*  ditching  the  meadows,  fencing,  killing 
wolves,  etc.,  and  the  time  to  perform  such 
service  was  regulated  with  the  preciaion  of 
a  military  mauflsuvre. 

During  the  first  seventy  yean  of  Newark, 
the  line  between  civil  and  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs was  scarcely  perceptible,  tovm  and 
church  being  one.  The  town  called  the 
ministers  and  raised  their  salaries.  Aitioles 
for  religious  and  political  government  were 
adopted,  which  embodied  the  gist  of  the 
New  England  codes.  None  but  church  mem- 
bers were  eligible  to  any  town  office,  and 
church  membership  was  an  indispensable 
prerequisite  to  the  right  of  suffrage.    The 

*  "Stubblnj^  the  blg^h^irmxi"  ii  tbc  i^zpraBatati  OHd 
In  tb«  tawn  rtcordft  of  Nowjirb,  wbtcli,  dumki  fn 
Robert  Trcftfj  arc  tioniied  down  from  the  begmDlngi 
**The  bonjinf:  of  the  woodi*  •<^tn»  tn  haw  b^en  *t^ 
iertonB  opcraltDn^  Every  fe»r  n  cnmmittt*^  wis  wp^ 
pot ij  ted  und  clothed  with  power  t^  njij  wbeii  Midoolf 
wh<i-ti  th6  work  ahoald  be  undcrtJilitia.  Do  Ura  t^ 
pottiU'^1  day  tht  ptnntcra  were  ealttd  loiEvthir  it  hittl 
of  tl  ni  m ,  A  [id  e^  t  to  th  la  work.  ^'-^SeMtrw'i  f^trm  Cktmk 
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town,  as  soon  as  fairly  organ- 
used,  establiahed  a  conrt  of 
Jadicatnie,  appointed  a  tsv- 
em-keeper,  and  Imilt  a  griat- 
milh  Robert  Treat  waa  the 
first  town-clerk,  and  he  and 
Jasper  Crane  were  the  first 
magistrates.  The  latter  was 
president  of  the  Town  Conrt. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  fa- 
thers of  the  New  Haven  colo* 
ny — in  1639  signed  its  original 
oonstitation  in  Mr.  Newman's 
bam.  From  1663  to  1665  he 
was  a  magistrate  in  both  the 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  col- 
onies, and  was  the  one  who 
so  bitterly  deplored  the  haste 
with  whieh  Conneeticut  tried 
to  wMike  Xew^twem  mUerable. 
Henry  Lyon  was  made  town 
treasurer  and  taverns-keeper. 
He  was  instrnoted  to  beware 
of  entertaining  strangers ''  in- 
discriminately." The  trav* 
eler  must  furnish  religions 
testimonials  before  he  could 
procure  rest  and  refreshment. 
Thomas  Johnson  was  the  first 
constable.  It  was  incumbent 
on  him  to  see  that  every  **  dis- 
obedient and  refractory  per^ 
son/'  and  every  IkaTf "  quietly 
departed  the  place  seasona- 
bly." Minor  offenses,  such 
as  swearing,  ''tippling  on  the 
Lord's  day,  exo^tfar  fieoestary 
r^frmhmeniy*^  and  night-walk- 
ing after  nine  o'clock,  were 
punishable  by  fines  and  pub- 
lic whipping.  As  the  cattle 
ran  in  common,  John  Ward, 
one  of  the  sons  of  the  aged 
Deacon  Lawrence  Ward,  was 
honored  with  the  office  of 
brander  and  recorder  of  tiiem. 
Lideed,  almost  every  man  had 
an  apiKMutment.  George  Day 
was  chosen  to  announce  the 
town-meetingB,William  Camp 
to  view  the  fences,  and  Ephra- 
im  Pennington,  a  handsome 
young  bridegroom,  the  ances- 
tor of  the  two  Governors  Pen- 
nington, as  assistant  survey- 
or. No  one  was  received  as  a 
"  member  of  the  town"  with- 
out a  certificate  of  church 
membership,  and,  even  then,  only  by  a  full 
vote.  John  Rockwell,  dpon  urgent  applica- 
tion, was  admitted  on  condition  of  keeping 
a  boat  on  the  Passaic  River  for  public  use. 
Accessions  to  the  population  from  Connecti- 
cut swelled  the  number  of  efficient  men  in 
the  colony  to  sixty-five  in  the  course  of  a 
year.    And  a  cleverer  band,  taking  them  as 


i 


a  whole,  have  rarely,  if  ever,  peopled  a  town 
in  America. 

The  boundary  line  between  Newark  and 
Elizabeth  knotted  with  the  first  strain,  like 
most  of  the  boundary  lines  of  that  period. 
For  the  purpose  of  untying  the  kink,  a  com- 
mittee from  Newark  met  a  committee  from 
Elizabeth  on  a  little  round  hil^  bet  ween  the 
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two  plueeB,  called  thenceforth  "Divjdant 
Hlll.'^  Afi  a  preamble  to  the  btiai&esa  b&for« 
thera,  Treat  led  in  prayer ;  and  when  the 
conference  ended,  John  Ogdeni  one  of  the 
principal  fouudara  of  Eliza heth|  alao  prejed^ 
itU tinting  tlianka  for  their  ^^  loving  agree- 
ment^^^*  I  regret  to  aaj  that  the  line  erer 
tangled  again,  but  It  did^  wltliin  a  few 
yeara^  and  became  the  subject  of  Siany  an 
unloving  altercation.  The  root  of  the  evil 
lay  in  the  ineecnre  land  tltlea.  The  pro- 
prletori  of  New  Jersey  provided  in  their 
"  conceaalona"  for  tbe  survey  and  patenting 
of  nil  lands  in  the  Province  taken  up  by  new 
settlerB,  and  required  the  payment  of  a  batf^ 
penny  per  acre  yearly  rent,  begimiing  with 
March  35,  1670.  The  people  of  Etizabetli 
.  ea teemed  tbemaelvca  under  no  obligation 
to  take  ont  now  patents  or  pay  rent-  They 
bad  purchased  their  plantation,  extending 
north  from  the  ntoutlL  of  the  Ear i tan  seven- 
teen or  more  miles,  by  at  least  thirty-four 
iclaudr  of  the  Indians^  and  had  received  a 
patent  from  Governor  NicoUs  a  year  before 
the  arrival  of  Carteret.  They  claimed  to 
possess  their  property  by  ^^ civil  and  divine 
right i"  and  when  the  Governor  aold  or  allot- 
ted town  lots  at  his  own  pleasure,  and  ex- 
acted galling  tribute,  all  manner  of  riotous 
proceedings  was  the  result.  Newark  had 
purchased  from  Elizabeth  and  the  natives, 
tmder  the  immediate  sanction  of  the  pro- 
prietary  government,  and  made  no  objection 
to  the  qnitrents.  But  the  people  were  un- 
easy about  their  landed  proper t^^  for  if 
Carteret  could  dispose  of  lots  in  Elizabethp 
he  might  at  any  momeut  serve  Newark  in 
like  manner*  The  privilege  of  an  annual 
Gk^ueral  Assembly  was  necnred  to  New  Jer< 
sey  by  the  '♦  concessions"  of  the  proprietors, 
and  its  ftrst  session  was  held  in  1668,  fifteen 
years  in  advance  of  any  similar  body  in  New 
York.  A  few  laws  were  enacted.  Before 
any  special  business  of  importance  bad 
been  tranuaeted,  however,  the  Governor  and 
Council  came  into  a  coUlslon  with  the  Rep* 
resentatives  as  to  wht^ther  the  two  branch^ 
ea  should  sit  together  or  In  separate  cham- 
bers, and  the  meeting  was  broken  up  by  the 
aggrieved  legislators,  who  retired  under  the 
firm  conviction  that  it  was  no  part  of  the 
Governor's  policy  to  obs*irv©  the  spirit  of 
the  '* concesflions."  Carteret  went  on  for  a 
time  struggling  to  maintain  authority  with- 
out law.  He  constituted  courbSi  which  was 
the  prerogative  of  the  Legislature,  and  for- 
bade the  training  of  the  nulltia  on  pain  of 
deutb.  Elizabeth  wiis  in  anarchy  ;  and 
Newark  gravely  appointed  her  three  b^st 
men^  Treat,  Crane,  and  Swiiiue,  to  eonenlt 
with  Mr.  Ogden,  of  Ellzabutbf  and  decide 
what  conrse  to  pursue  for  the  safety  of  the 


*  The  «ee»a  biA  been  coniTni''mi>rfttod  Id  a  bcrnQtlfal 
p^4:m  from  the  pen  of  Mn,  ¥^  i\  Ktunej,  wtf«  ot  Hun. 
Winiam  B.  Klnmw,  Unltp4  $lAt^i  mlniiteT  to  Tnrta, 
Slid  mutkief  of  Utv  pott  K  C.  Sledmaii. 


towns.  An  Assembly  was  their  right,  and 
a  new  danger  w^hicb  threatened  from  the 
I  Indians  facilitated  tbair  resolute  demand 
I  for  one,  until  the  Governor  was  induced  to 
convene  the  desired  body^  This  was  in 
,,  1071.  But  it  no  sooner  came  together  than 
I  a  radical  dijference  of  opinion  was  shown 
upon  almost  every  snbject  of  moment.  The 
Assembly  exercised  the  right  of  originating 
measures  without  previous  consultation 
with  the  Govern  or,  and  the  tatter  dictated 
the  courae  to  be  pursued,  and  in  the  end 
destroyed  the  record  of  proceedings.  The 
Assembly  a<^onmed  itself  until  the  follow^ 
Ing  March,  and  then  held  another  meeting, 
which  was  as  stormy  as  the  month  iteelf 
Carteret  was  getting  afraid  of  the  demo- 
cratic Puritans.  Tlie  Assembly  had  a  mind 
of  its  own,  with  which  he  was  not  in  sym- 
pathy. He  denied  its  right  to  Unvene  with- 
out writs  from  himself,  and  his  secretary 
ran  away  with  the  minutes.  And  now  we 
see  something  of  the  blood  of  177lj  creeping 
through  the  veins  of  the  Hepreseutatives, 
They  met  again  in  May,  and  the  Governor 
refused  to  preside  over  their  deliberations. 
The  ^' concessions^^  explicitly  guaranteed 
them  the  right  to  appoint  a  president  in 
case  of  the  willful  absence  of  the  Executive 
or  his  de^inty,  and  they  at  once  invited 
Captain  James  Carteret,  the  son  of  Sir 
George  (one  of  the  proprJetorB),  who  was 
residing  in  Elizabeth,,  to  act  in  that  capaci^ 
ty.  Thejr  next  issued  a  warrant  for  the  af^ 
rest  of  William  Pardon,  the  Governor's  sec- 
retary, in  order  to  recover  possession  of  the 
l^ws  enacted  at  their  last  meeting.  The 
Governor  retreated  to  Bergen,  where  he  de- 
clared war  and  bloodshed  by  lueaua  of  a 
proclamation,  unless  the  **  mntaeneerv,"  as 
he  called  them,  **  submit  within  ten  days."^ 
So  far  from  being  terrified,  the  Representa- 
tives, who  were  many  of  them  lawyem,  he- 
came  the  more  inviuclble.  John  Ogden, 
who  was  a  magistrate,  issued  a  warrant  at- 
taching the  goods  of  the  secretary,  who  had 
escaped  from  custody^  and  his  house  was 
searched  for  the  missing  papers^  The  Gov* 
emor  had  no  alternative  but  to  retnrn  to 
Bki gland.  The  Kepresentatives  petitioned 
the  proprietors  for  redress  of  ifrievance.  and 
received  a  cool,  brief  answer  which  settled 
nothing.  Newark  petitioned  several  trnica 
on  her  own  private  account  for  the  confirm 
n  rati  on  of  her  '*  bought  and  paid-for  lauds." 
The  war  with  Holland,  which  resulted  in  ths 
recapture  of  New  York,  followed,  producing 
still  further  complication ;  the  sulieeqnent 
restoration  of  the  proprietary  govemmeat 
of  New  Jersey  bronj^t  a  long  bill  of  '^'  'expla- 
nations," which  took  away  from  the  people 
the  most  valuable  privileges  hithtirt^  coii* 
ceded.  Then  the  pn*[frit'torB  changed  aaJ 
mnltiplied,  and  had  con  diet  ing  claims  with 
each  other.  Elizabeth  as  well  as  Kewark 
bad  no  alternative^  but  to  taksgDUl  li«ir^i^ 
zedbyGOOQle 
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ento.  At  a  later  date,  after  a  series  of  dis- 
turbances aud  costly  litigation,  a  judicial 
opinion  was  obtained,  wbich  declared  the 
original  i»atents  of  Nicolls  in  accordance 
with  law  and  of  fnll  force  and  obligation. 

Jost  before  Newark's  tbird  birthday,  the 
little  town  received  its  present  name.    A 


wtwn  oBumoB  in  mkwaxx. 

meeting-honse  was  in  process  of  erection — a 
qneer  little  edifice,  tiiirty-fonr  feet  long, 
twenty-six  feet  wide,  and  thirteen  feet  be- 
tween Joists — and  a  meeting  was  called  to 
provide  nails.  After  every  man  had  been 
compelled  to  famish  **  voluntarily''  a  speci- 
fied quantity  of  nails,  prayer  was  offered. 
Newark's  first  clergyman,  Rev.  Abraham 
Pierson,  an  aged,  very  learned,  and  very 
pious  divine  from  Connecticut,  had  recently 
died,  and  reference  being  made  to  his  former 
life  in  Newark,  England,  by  Mr.  Canfleld,  it 
was  "  sweetly  agreed"  then  and  there  that 
Newark,  which  is  the  simple  translation  of 
the  Latin  words  **  novum  oput^  (new  work), 
was  singularly  appropriate,  and  should  be 
the  future  appellation  by  which  the  settle- 
ment should  be  known  and  respected  among 
its  neighbors. 

m. 

Newark  is  emphatically  a  city  of  church- 
es. More  than  one  hundred  may  be  counted 
within  its  limits.  The  little  pioneer — ^witb 
its  three  rough  wooden  seats  on  each  side, 
where  the  congregation  was  seated  by  a  com- 
mittee chosen  for  the  purpose,*  according  to 
''age,  infirmity,  and  descent,"  the  chil£«n 
always  in  the  rear,  with  a  "tithing  man" 
placed  over  them  to  prevent  "  misbehavior, 
such  as  sleeping  and  whispering" — without 
ornamentation  or  warmth,  has  preserved  its 
historical  continuity  to  the  present  time, 
and  appears  in  the  F%r9t  Preabyteritm  Churckf 
a  large  brown-stone  sanctuary,  standing  on 
Broad  Street  nearly  opposite  the  old  site. 
It  is  invested  with  peculiar  and  interesting 
associations.  Few  churches  can  boast  a  lon- 
ger line  of  illustrious  names  among  its  min- 
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isters.  Rev.Abraham  Pierson  was  succeeded 
by  his  son.  Rev.  Abraham  Pierson,  whose  rep- 
utation for  scholarship  was  so  high  that  he 
was  chosen  the  first  President  of  YsJeCollege. 
Aaron  Burr,  the  elder,  an  eminent  scholar, 
was  installed  over  this  church  in  1738.  He 
established  a  Latin  school  for  boys,  and 
an  academy  was  built  on  the  Upper  Qreen. 
In  1744  the  celebrated  Bev.  David  Brainard 
was  ordained,  and  preached  his  probation- 
ary sermon  in  this  church.  The  College  of 
New  Jersey  took  its  rise  from  the  fact.  Tale, 
where  his  standing  would  have  entitled  him 
to  the  highest  honors,  had  expelled  Brai- 
nard for  some  trifling  indiscretion,  and  the 
officers  of  that  institution  showed  marked 
dissatisfisction  toward  the  ministers  of  the 
New  Jersey  Synod  for  participating  in  his 
ordination.  "  Let  us  have  a  college  of  our 
own,"  said  Burr.  Ere  long  a  classical  school, 
under  the  care  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Dickinson, 
of  Elisabeth,  was  erected  into  a  college  by 
charter  from  the  acting  Governor  of  New 
Jersey.  President  Dickinson  officiated  in 
his  new  capacity  for  four  months,  when  ho 
suddenly  died.  Bnrr,  who  was  one  of  the 
trustees,  removed  the  pupils,  eight  in  num- 
ber, to  Newark,  where  he  conducted  their 
exercises  in  addition  to  his  Latin  school  aud 
church  duties.  About  the  same  time  Gov- 
ernor Belcher,  that  distinguished  patron  of 
learning  and  religion,  took  his  seat  in  the 
executive  chair  of  the  Province.  He  be- 
came cordially  interested  in  the  infant  in- 
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stitution,  and  prepared  a  new  charter,  con- 
taining broader  privileges  and  naming  new 
trustees.  On  the  9th  of  November,  1747, 
the  First  Presbyterian  Chureh  in  Newark 
was  the  scene  of  the  incorporation  of  the  col- 
lege with  imposing  ceremonies.  The  Gov- 
ernor, as  CBB  officio  president  of  the  Board  of 
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Troatees,  took  a  GOiupicaoiiB  part.  Burr  was 
ananimoiuly  ohoseu  president  of  the  col* 
lege,  and  conferred  degrees^  after  tlie  man- 
ner of  the  academies  of  England,  upon  a 
class  of  seven  yoang  men,  among  whom  was 
the  afterward  eminent  Richard  Stockton. 
By  special  request,  Governor  Belcher  at  the 
same  time  received  from  the  college,  through 
President  Burr,  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts* 
The  college  remained  in  Newark  some 
eight  years,  the  students  boarding  in  private 
families.  Ninety  or  more  students  were 
graduated  during  that  period,  among  whom 
was  Samuel  Davis,  the  renowned  pulpit  or- 
ator, from  whom  Patrick  Henry  is  said  to 
have  caught  much  of  the  fire  of  his  elo* 
quence,  and  who  subsequently  became  pres- 
ident of  the  college.  The  presence  of  the 
college  made  Newark  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical 
metropolis,  and  the  meetings  of  the  Synod 
were  usually  held  here,  beginning  the  day 
after  Commencement.    President  Burr  was 


'-j^^^'^r  ^ 
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a  small  man,  very  handsome  and  very  fasci- 
nating, with  clear  dark  eyes  of  a  soft  Instie, 
quite  unlike  the  piercing  orbs  of  his  famous 
son ;  he  had  a  slender,  compact  figure,  and  the 
style  and  bearing  of  a  prince.  Until  thirty- 
seven  he  remained  a  bachelor,  and  then,  in 
the  oddest  manner,  courted  and  married  the 
lovely  daughter  of  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards. 
He  paid  the  family  a  visit  of  three  days  at 
Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  in  May,  1752. 
Two  weeks  later  he  sent  a  college  boy  into 
New  England  to  conduct  Mrs.  Edwards  and 
her  daughter  to  Newark.  They  arrived  on 
Saturday  evening,  and  on  the  following 
Monday  evening  the  nuptial  ceremonies 
were  celebrated  between  President  Burr 
and  the  young  lady,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  patrtarcha  and  p^otsips  in  the  chiirchf 
who  whispered^  diilj loudly ^  *^  She  is  only 
twentj-OTicP  Aaron  Burr  the  jctunger, 
whose  eareor  has  till&il  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous aa  well  as  unenviable  pages  of 


American  history,  was  born  in  the  old  par- 
sonage, which  stood  on  the  west  side  of 
Broad  Street,  Just  below  the  ehnrch.  It 
was  a  great  double  two-stoiy  stone  build* 
ing,with  a  square  roof  drooping  over  aa 
immense  kitchen  in  the  rear.  Mrs.  Bur  de- 
scribes her  son,  just  before  the  family  re* 
moved  to  Princeton,  thus :  *'  Aaron  is  a  little, 

dirty,  noisy  boy; begins  to  talk  a 'little; 

is  very  sly  and  mischievous.  He  is  spright- 
ly, and  most  say  he  is  handsome,  but  not 
good-tempered.  He  is  very  resolute,  and 
requires  a  good  governor  to  bring  him  to 
terms.''  The  successor  of  President  Buir  in 
the  church  was  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  M'Whor* 
ter,  who  occupied  the  parsonage  almost  half 
a  century,  until  1807.  It  waa  a  remarkable 
dwelling.  In  no  other  in  the  State  were 
so  many  distinguished  characters  sheltered 
from  time  to  time.  It  was  a  great  wedding 
place.  Pairs  from  all  i»arts  of  the  countiy 
came  to  the  minister  to  be  married,  often  on 
horseback,  the  bride  behind 
the  bridegroom.  In  no  other 
house  in  New  Jenej  were  ao 
many  people  ever  made  happy 
or  miserable. 

The  first  Epiacopal  chui^ 
in  Newark  had  its  origin  in  a 
little  oonacientioua  Sabbath- 
breaking.  Colonel  JoaiahOg- 
den  aaved  hia  grain  in  a  wet 
harveat  on  the  Lord'a  di^. 
Hia  Pn^byterian  brethren 
treated  the  offense  with  the 
utmost  rigor,  and  altiiongh 
he  waa  acquitted  at  the  trial, 
he,  with  aeveral  othen,  with- 
drew fix>m  the  churoh.  It 
waa  about  the  time  that  the 
London  Church  Society  had 
aent  miaaionariea  into  New 
Jeraey  (1734),  and  epiaeopaoy 
waa  in  agitation.  The  wealth 
and  influence  of  the  Ogdena  tamed  the 
acale,  hence  the  organiaation  of  Trinity 
Church.  Colonel  Joaiah  Ogden  gave  the 
site  and  laid  the  comer-atone  of  the  fiiat 
edifice,  upon  Military  Park.  He  waa  the 
grandson  of  John  Ogden,  of  Elixabeth.  Hia 
fikther,  David  Ogden,  took  up  hia  abc^  in 
Newark  aoon  afte  ita  aettlement,  and  mar- 
ried Eliaabeth  Swaine,  widow  of  Joaiah 
Ward,  the  lady  whoae  foot  first  reated  open 
Newark  aolL  Rev.  Uaal  Ogden,  DJX,  waa 
the  first  rector  of  thia  church,  who  ofBciafted 
regularly  until  after  the  Revolntioo.  He 
went  to  England  to  be  qualified.  He  waa 
aomewhat  of  a  farmer,  and  owned  »  lazge 
number  of  alavea.  It  waa  an  old  aajing 
that  the  negroea  raiaed  the  com,  the  boga 
ate  the  conir  and  the  negroes  ate  the  ho|E& 
The  reverutjd  due  tor  was  oitligtHi  t©  provide 
meana  ctiUide  of  the  eanunga  of  hia  negroea 
for  their  auppnrL  ' 
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has  now  its  organi£ation  and  its  ohnroh  sd* 
ifioe  in  Newark.  It  was  after  mnch  social 
ftictiony  and  many  obstacles  thrown  in  the 
way  of  immigration,  that  the  stiff  Newark- 
en  fbnnd  their  iron  bonds  of  choroh  disci- 
pline gradually  yielding,  and  began  to  see 
that  the  religion  which  they  professed  could 
withstand  the  surging  tide  of  humanity. 
They  learned  to  welcome  people  from  ev- 
ery clime  and  of  discordant  opinions ;  they 
proved,  in  the  language  of  the  poet,  that 

"The  thoaghts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  picoesi 
of  the  eaoB." 

And  exceedingly  wide  they  became  in  some 
instances.  The  most  ridiculous  extromes 
of  public  sentiment  are  chronicled.  I  can 
not  forbear  indulging  in  one  illustration. 
It  was  esteemed  during  the  tender  early 


tiie  county,  and  the  air  had  a  bitter  taste. 
The  children  in  the  schools  wero  employed 
for  days  in  writing  tickets  for  the  contest. 
Personal  safety  was  in  danger  whenever  a 
good  word  chanced  to  be  spoken  for  Elis- 
abeth. Two  Newark  gentlemen  drove  to 
Elisabeth  in  a  gig  on  private  business,  and 
wero  roceived  with  a  bucket  of  tar.  The 
day  of  the  election  was  fair.  Every  horse, 
carriage,  and  cart  in  the  place  was  in  requi- 
sition. Every  man  and  every  woman  old 
enough  and  big  enough  (age  was  a  minor 
consideration),  or  who  expected  to  grow 
old  enough  and  big  enough,  to  vote  was 
promptly  at  the  polls.  Vehicles  wero  go- 
ing constantly  to  and  fro  from  the  differont 
polls,  and  every  person  voted  at  every  polL 
Married  women  voted  as  well  as  single  wom- 
en.    Three  sisters,  the  youngest  aged  fif- 
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years  of  Newark  very  '^unbecoming"  and 
improper,  and  **  highly  immoraP^  in  its  tend- 
ency, for  women  to  sing  in  ohuroh.  Had 
not  the  apostle  Paul  decreed  that  women 
must  keep  silence  in  the  churches  f  The 
men  only  might  Join  in  songs  of  tuneless 
praise.  And  yet  before  the  lapse  of  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  Newark  graciously  accorded 
to  women  the  right  of  suffrage.  It  may  be 
new  to  some  of  my  readers,  but  it  is  never- 
theless true,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  widows  and  single  women 
were  entitled  by  the  laws  of  New  Jersey  to 
vote  in  all  elections.  In  1807  the  Legisla- 
ture authorised  an  election  to  settle  the  lo- 
cation of  the  Essex  County  court-house. 
Newark  was  intensely  excited,  for  Elisabeth 
had  been  for  some  time  growing  arrogant. 
PvblSe  meetings  wero  held  in  idl  parts  of 


teen,  changed  their  dresses  and  their  names, 
and  voted  six  times  each.  Two  of  them  are 
still  living,  and  reside  in  Newark.  Men  and 
boys  put  on  women's  clothes,  in  order  to 
duplicate  their  votes.  Never  was  there  a 
more  reckless  proceeding.  Newark  won  the 
oourt-house,  and  in  the  evening  illuminated 
herself  even  to  the  tops  of  her  steeples ;  can- 
nons tiinndored  and  bellowed,  and  all  the 
tar  and  apple  barrels  which  could  be  gath- 
ered in  for  miles  around  were  consumed  by 
firo. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  Newark 
had  not  progressed  beyond  a  trim  and  mod- 
erately prosperous  village.  It  had  acquired 
little  fame,  save  for  its  shoes,  its  fever  and 
ague,  and  its  sweet  cider.  It  contained 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  dwelling- 
houses,  some  few  of  which  were  stately  and 
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imposing  in  architectnral  appearaDce.  The 
soil  was  under  high  cnltivation,  and  fruit 
was  growing  in  great  profusion.  The  war 
swept  over  the  town  like  a  devastating 
flood.  There  came  seven  long-drawn-out 
years  of  terror  and  famine.  Armed  legions 
from  both  the  hostile  armies  invaded  the 
streets,  slept  in  the  bams,  ate  the  pigs  and 
poultry,  trampled  down  the  grass,  robbed 
the  orchards  and  the  com  fields,  and  plun- 
dered the  houses.  In  November,  1776,  Wash- 
ington, with  thirty -five  hundred  soldiers, 
entered  Newark  on  his  retreat  through  New 
Jersey,  and  remained  encamped  for  six  days. 
On  the  morning  of  November  28  Washing- 
ton marched  out  of  Newark  in  a  southwest- 
erly direction,  and  Lord  Comwallis  and  his 
army  marched  pompously  in  from  New  York. 
The  British  officers  quartered  themselves  in 
the  best  houses,  and  demanded  the  best  fur- 
niture to  make  their  rooms  comfortable. 
When  they  moved  on,  they  took  the  furni- 
ture along  with  their  luggage.  A  British 
garrison  was  left  in  Newark  until  after  the 
battle  of  Trenton.  Both  officers  and  sol- 
diers committed  so  many  outrageous  acts 
that  a  volunteer  company  was  secretly  form- 


ed to  punish  them 
whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity should  oeciiK. 
These  volunteers 
were  furnished  'hy 
the  Newark  women 
with  tow  frocks  and 
pantaloons  dyed  hlme 
— ^which  was  the  or- 
igin of  the  name 
''Jersey  Blues^— and 
were  conmianded  by 
Captain  Littell,  who 
distinguished  him- 
self by  many  daring 
exploito. 

OnthedaytheBrit- 
ish  garrison  aban- 
doned Newaric  and 
marched    to    Eliza- 

beth,  it  waa  noted 

that   a   detachment 
was  aetit  toward  Connecticut  Fannn^ 
|itirpoAC5  not  known.     Captain  LitteE 
mid  bis  Blues  speedily  followed  them. 
DoniiTtg  suddenly  upon  the  unsuspect- 
ing eueiii  jj  Ltttell  ambushed  a  few  men 
in  their  rear,  and  appeared  in  front 
with  th<»  re«t  of  his  force,  and  de- 
fii^^tidc^d  »u  instant  surrender.    They 
tartiLMl  to  escape,  and  finding  them- 
aelves  tbwart«d,  laid  down  their  arms 
i^ithout  firing  a  gun.     llie  British 
g^^neml    was    exasperated    by    their 
capture,  and  ordered  out  a  body  of 
H«.'e^!}!^iin  to  iivenge  the  affiront;  but 
Littell  goaded  them  by  spirited  at- 
tacks, without  special  exposure  to  his 
own.  men,  until  he  had  them  driven 
into  a  wretched  swamp,  where  he  com- 
pelled them  to  surrender  to  greatly  inferior 
numbers.   Mortified  beyond  measure  at  this 
second  discomfiture^  a  troop  of  horse  was 
sent  to  annihilate  the  ''rebel  devils;"  but 
they  in  turn  were  routed,  and  sought  safety 
in  flight.     A  Tory  was  finally  persuaded, 
through  the  offer  of  a  large  rewa^  to  lead 
three  hundred  troops  to  Littell's  house  in 
the  night  for  the  purpose  of  catching  him 
off  his  guard.    As  they  were  preparing  to 
storm  the  dweUing,  they  were  attacked  in 
the  rear  so  sharply  as  to  be  driven  preeipi- 
tately  away.    While  collecting  their  scat-  * 
tered  forces  in  the  road  below,  Littell,  who 
had  formed  an  ambuscade  along  a  fence 
line,  fired  upon  them,  and  the  commander 
fell.     In  the  confusion  and  daricness  they 
were  unable  to  fom  any  estimate  of  the 
number  of  their  assailants,  and  fied  like 
their  predecessors. 

With  the  first  outbreak  of  hostilities  a 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  appointed 
in  Newark,  and  in  session  almost  daily.  It 
was  presided  over  by  Dr.  William  Burnet, 
who  was  soon  appointed  Snrgeon-Oeneral 
of  the  American  army.  He^was  stationed 
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at  West  Point  at  the  time  of  Arnold's  defec- 
tion, and  was  one  of  the  officers  who  were  sit- 
ting with  ^e  hitter  at  tahle  when  the  news 
came  that  a  spy  had  heen  oaptored  helow. 
Dr.  Burnet's  son,  Mt^ior  Ichahod  Burnet, 
of  Newark,  was  one  of  the  aids  of  Qeneral 
Greene,  and  the  messenger  who  was  sent  to 
communicate  the  intelligence  of  his  fate  to 
Major  Andr^  and  attend  him  to  the  place  of 
execution.  Major  Burnet  became  a  special 
faTorite*of  Lafayette,  and  when  the  latter 
visited  this  country  in  1825  he  is  said  to 
have  kissed  the  miniature  likeness  of  the 
boyish  officer  with  profound  emotion.  Dr. 
Burnet  was  of  great  service  to  the  country. 
He  founded  a  military  hospital,  and  at  the 
dose  of  the  war  was  made  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Coomion  Pleas,  and  president  of 
the  State  Medical  Society.  He  was  a  grand- 
son of  the  celebrated  prelate  Bishop  Burnet, 
and,  like  him,  a  man  of  remarkable  force  of 
character.  His  son.  Judge  Jacob  Burnet, 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  Cincinnati  and 
one  of  the  chief  formers  of  the  State  Con- 
stitution of  Ohio.  Another  son,  David,  was 
the  President  of  Texas  when  it  was  a  re- 
public. 

Among  those  who  Joined  the  army  and 
won  special  notice  was  William  S.  Penning- 
ton, afterward  Governor  of  the  State.  He 
was  quite  young,  and  his  first  service  was 
as  a  non-commissioned  officer  in  a  company 
of  artillery.  In  one  of  the  battles  Genend 
Kno±  found  him  almost  alone,  loading  and 
firing  a  piece  of  artillery  with  such  signal 
bravery  that  he  procured  his  promotion  at 
once  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  of  an 
artillery  company  in  the  field. 

The  Ogdens  were  divided*    Judge  David 


Ogden,  of  Newark  (who  had  recently  been 
commissioned  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province), 
with  one  or  two  others,  remained  loyal  to  the 
king,  and  retired  to  New  York,  while  Aaron 
Ogden,  of  Elisabeth  (afterward  Governor  of 
the  State  and  president  of  the  Cincinnati), 
Matthias  Ogden,  the  celebrated  brigadier- 
general,  and  many  other  branches  of  this 
great  fsmily,  took  up  arms  in  defense  of  the 
country.  There  were  innumerable  skirmish- 
es and  tragic  scenes  in  and  about  Newark  and 
Elizabeth,  the  half  of  which  could  never  be 
told.  The  battle  of  Springfield  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  memorable  on  record.  It 
was  during  the  heat  of  the  contest  that  Rev. 
Mr.  Caldwell,  the  chaplain  of  one  of  the  Eliz- 
abethtown  regiments,  finding  that  the  men 
were  getting  ^ort  of  wadding  for  their  fire- 
locks, galloped  to  the  church  near  by  and 
brought  back  an  armful  of  psalm-books, 
shouting,  as  he  handed  them  around,  ''Now 
put  Watts  into  them,  boysl^ 

The  winter  of  1780  was  noted  for  the  se- 
verity of  the  cold.  The  rivers,  Newark 
Bay,  and  even  the  harbor  of  New  York,  were 
closed  with  solid  ice.  An  army,  with  all  its 
artillery  and  baggage,  could  cross  as  easily 
as  upon  the  firm  earth.  The  most  terrific 
storms  added  to  the  distress  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, the  snow  piling  up  in  every  direction. 
No  approach  to  such  freezing  temperature 
has  been  known  in  this  climate  since  that 
time,  except  in  1822,  wh^n  the  North  River 
was  frozen  over,  so  that  persons  crossed  to 
Jersey  City  on  the  ice  for  three  days,  and  a 
sutlers  shop  was  established  midway  for  re- 
fk'eshments. 

The  situation  of  Newark  rendered  it  a 
shining  mark  for  foraging  and  marauding 
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parties.  The  British  troops  cams  over  from 
New  York  in  1777,  and  plundered  every  hoase 
of  any  consequence  in  the  place.  They  en- 
tered the  Ogden  mansion,  on  the  eomer  of 
Broad  and  Court  streets,  then  one  of  the 
most  costly  private  homes  in  the  State,  and 
stripped  it  of  every  thing.  They  ripped 
open  beds  and  scattered  the  feathers  in  the 
air  in  order  to  take  the  ticks  along  with 
them  for  clothing.  They  pulled  a  danger- 
ously sick  son  of  Justice  John  Ogden  out  of 
his  bed  and  grossly  abused  him,  broke  desks 
and  furniture  which  were  too  heavy  to  carry 
off,  wantonly  destroying  important  papers. 
The  more  they  were  entreated  to  desist,  the 
more  indecent  they  became.  They  burned 
the  next  hodse.    It  belonged  to  Benjamin 


air  from  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Eliza- 
beth, which  had  been  fired  by  another  Brit- 
ish party  unknown  to  the  Newtfk  visiton. 
The  latter  were  alarmed,  and  nastily  re- 
treated, taking  along  with  them  several 
prisoners  who  had  been  captured  in  at- 
tempting to  defend  their  fjMnilie%  among 
whom  was  Judge  Joseph  Hedden,  one  cf 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  who  was 
compelled  to  follow  the  soldiers  on  the  ice 
in  his  night-shirt.  Just  before  they  reached 
Powles  Hook  a  blanket  was  thrown  about 
him,  but  he  died  in  a  few  days  in  conse- 
quence of  his  inhuman  treatment. 

Many  a  brave  patsiot  sleeps  his  last  sleep 
in  the  old  grave-yard  **  behind  the  old  par^ 
sonage,''  on  Broad  Stieet;  that  is,  he  ilid 


warn  or  obav»«xokj»  im  old  osmbxbbv. 


Coe,  who,  with  his  aged  wife,  was  insulted 
with  such  fury  that  they  fled*  through  the 
back-door  for  their  lives.  Mr.  Coe  threw  a 
bag  of  gold  into  a  patch  of  weeds  as  he  ran, 
which  was  subsequently  rcRoovered.  The 
houses  of  Samuel  Pennington  and  Josiah 
Beach  were  robbed  of  every  thing,  even  to 
the  family  clothes.  The  Tories  fared  no 
better  than  their  neighbors.  Some  of  them 
had  their  shoes  taken  from  their  feet.  On 
another  occasion,  January  25, 1780, 500  Brit- 
ish troops  came  over  in  the  night  on  the  ice. 
After  helping  themselves  to  every  thing  they 
wanted  and  many  things  they  did  not  want, 
and  distressing  the  inhabitants  generally, 
they  burned  the  academy  on  the  Upper 
Qreen.    Just  then  the  flames  shot  into  the 


sleep  there  until  the  resurrection  which  was 
instituted  a  few  years  ago  by  the  march  of 
improvement.  A  smoo^  passageway  now 
leads  from  street  to  street  through  this  sa- 
cred inclosure,  and  a  great  pile  of  ancient 
headstones  upon  one  side  of  it  tells  the 
story  which  my  pen  refuses  to  reveal. 
Standing  beside  this  expressive  pile,  my  eye 
fell  upon  the  following  epitaph : 

Here  lyeth  the  icUqote 

Of  A  real  Hunt 
Who  ■ullered  much  tar  Chriet 

And  did  not  £unt 
And  when  hU  race  tvat  ma 

Ending  his  story 
He  sweetly  passed  throofh  death 

To  endless  glory. 
PMfkk  Fakooer  «ged  jj  years  died  June  »7»  >^ 
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A  few  graves  still  lemAin  andisinrbed,  bot 
the  dark  stones  which  mark  them  lean  this 
way  and  that,  as  if  in  perpetaal  expectancy 
of  the  sane  fate  as  their  fellows.  The  red 
brick  walls  on  every  side  are  totally  devoid 
of  reverence.  Men  whistle  while  they  make 
chairs  and  pianos  in  the  overlooking  win- 
dows. The  heroes  of  the  past  are  forgotten. 
Another  and  leas  ancient  burial-place  is 
in  the  rear  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Chnich, 
opposite.  It  is  overgrown  with  rank  grass, 
and  now  and  then  a  monument  cants  side- 
ways, and  a  head-stone  has  toppled  over, 
but  its  finely  cut  marble,  its  soft  shade,  and 
its  fresh  flowers  show  that  it  is  in  sympathy 
with  the  present  generation.  It  has,  how- 
ever, aa  atmosphere  of  unrest,  as  if  it  could 


lavished  freely  in  all  directions.  Mount 
Pleasant  is  more  cheerful  than  Greenwood, 
and  it  has  the  same  general  appearance  of 
respectability  and  comfort. 

It  was  many  years  after  the  Revolution 
before  Newark  recovered  from  her  losses. 
Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  few  buildings  of  importance  had 
been  erected,  and  the  population  numbered 
less  than  three  thousand.  There  were  but 
two  churches,  and  the  town  shepherd  tend- 
ed his  flocks  in  pastoral  style.  Hotels  were 
in  the  ascendant,  however,  and  Newark  was 
better  supplied  in  that  particular  than  she 
has  ever  been  since.  To-day  the  city  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  inhabitants 
can  not  boast  of  a  single  hotel  of  any  note. 


A  BR  OV  «XBMA2nO«rN.— [us  TAQM  fTS.] 


not  repose  perfect  confidence  in  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  Omiuous«looking  edifices  hover 
painfully  near.  The  whir  of  machinery  and 
the  screech  of  the  locomotive  disturb  the 
silence  and  covertly  threaten  all  peaceful 
slumber.  Who  can  predict  that  Uie  final 
waking  is  far  remote  f 

Mount  Pleasant  is  one  of  several  ceme- 
teries in  the  city  and  vicinity,  and  occupies 
about  forty  acres  of  fine  rolling  land  on  the 
Passaic  River.  It  is  laid  out  with  great 
taste,  and  has  all  the  harmony  and  pleas- 
antness of  a  park.  The  monimients  are  no- 
ticeable for  their  variety  and  beauty.  Or- 
namental trees  thickly  shade  the  winding 
avenues,  and  flowering  shrubbery  is  dis- 
posed and  cultivated  with  care.    Money  is 


The  Giffo^  House,  owned  by  Archer  Gifford, 
comer  of  Broad  and  Market  streets,  was  for 
many  years  as  well  known  to  Southerners 
as  the  St.  Nicholas  at  a  later  date.  It  was 
the  head-quarters  of  gentlemen  of  fortune 
who  hunted  for  amusement ;  upon  its  sign 
was  painted  a  pack  of  hounds,  with  ti^e 
sportsmen  on  horseback  arrived  at  the 
death,  the  fortunate  hunter  holding  the 
fox  by  the  hind-legs.  The  Ailing  House, 
on  Broad  Just  below  Fair  Street,  was  not- 
able as  the  residence  of  several  conspicuous 
Frenchmen,  among  them  Chftteaubriahd, 
who  there  conceived  The  Genhu  if  Chri$' 
Montly— one  of  the  most  impressive  displays 
of  his  intelligence.  Talleyrand,  the  exiled 
Bishop  of  Autun,  spent  the  greater  part  of 
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the  time  between  1792  and  1795  in  the  same 

honse,  and  is  said  to  have  taken  lessons  in 

chair-making,  and  to  have  taught  a  class  in 

French. 

IV. 

The  first  Newark  banking  institution, 
which  was  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  the 
State  for  many  years,  was  chartered  in  1804. 
Jadge  Elisha  Bondinot  was  its  first  presi- 
dent, and  William  Whitehead,  the  father  of 
William  A.  Whitehead,  the  New  Jersey  his- 
torian, was  the  first  cashier.  The  bank  was 
opened  in  the  front  parlor  of  the  private  resi- 
dence of  Judge  Smith  Burnet;  and  as  a  per- 
petual menace  to  robbers,  two  great  knives 
and  two  large  horse-pistols  were  placed  in 
bold  relief  upon  the  mantel. 

It  is  within  the  last  half  century  that  New- 
ark has  taken  a  leap  forward  and  multiplied 
her  population  at  least  fourteen  times.  The 
same  period  has  wrought  the  change  in  the 
facilities  for  communication  with  New  York. 
The  nine-mile  road  was  a  little  more  than  a 
protracted  pile  of  logs  and  stones,  and  the 
only  public  conveyance  a  huge,  unwieldy 
vehicle  with  a  long  body  hung  upon  iron 
Jacks.    The  stage-coach  canied  the  mail. 


During  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eralship of  Gideon  Granger, 
serious  irregularities  occumd 
in  the  distribution  of  letters; 
and  as  the  business  was  not 
yet    systematized,    with    its 
agents,  detectives,  etc,  he  de- 
termined to  travel  in  disguise 
over  his  mail-routes,  in  order 
to  discover  what  contractor 
was  remiss  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  obligations.    Gen- 
eral Gumming,  the  New  Jersey 
mail  contractor,  was  privately 
informed  of  the  movements  ^i 
his  superior  by  a  friend  in  the 
General   Post-office,  and  in- 
structed his  negro  driver  how 
to  proceed  when  he  should 
happen  to  have  a  passenger 
answering  to   a  certain  de- 
scription.    Not    long    after, 
Granger  entered  the  stage  at 
Powles    Hook    (now    Jersey 
City),  and  Sambo,  with  a  wise 
countenance,  mounted  to  his 
seat,  and  gathering   up  his 
reins  gave  his  horses  a  tre- 
mendous  crack   of  his  long 
whip.    Away  they  bounded 
with    fearful    celerity    over 
the  corduroy  road.    Presently 
Granger  put  his  head  through 
the  window  and  requested  the 
driver  to  go  slower.     ''Can 
not  do  it,  Sir;   I  drive  the 
United  States  mail,"  was  the 
reply,  accompanied  by  anoth- 
er crack  of  the  whip  over 
the  heads  of  the  leaders.    Again  and  again 
did  Granger  beg  and  implore  the  obdurate 
darky  to  moderate  his  speed,  and  every 
time  came  the  response,  "Can  not  do  it, 
Sir;  I  drive  the  United  States  mail,"  with 
renewed  application  of  the  whip.    Granger 
did  not  recover  from  the  bruises  of  his  John 
Gilpin  ride  for  weeks,  and  was  quite  satis- 
fied that  one^ontract  was  honestly  fulfilled. 
The  two  cities  are  now  connected  by  four 
railroads,  over  which  one  hundred  and  two 
regular  passenger  trains  pass  each  way  dai- 
ly.    The  people  of  Newark  ean,  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  take  their  choice 
of  eight  railroad  trains  which  will  leave 
for  New  York  within  three-quarters  of  an 
hour. 

The  entrance  to  Newark  firom  New  York 
by  either  of  these  modem  routes  presents  a 
bewildering  scene.  Ugly  yellow  and  brown 
wood  and  dingy  brick  buildings  of  eveiy 
size  and  style  since  the  flood  seem  to  mn 
together  and  overlap  each  other  in  one 
msfrnificent  hodge-podge  of  dust  and  buss. 
T&ll  fbiinn^ys,  ti  liu  ti  I  am  ije**  (**  ivrtinoniice 
th^  moert  inveterjiic  emokers  in  th<«  known 
world^  ans  ehneing  «ach  other  like  m 
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of  rowdies.  One  of  tbe  younger  and  more 
daring  of  the  railroad  companies  has  seen 
tit  to  elevate  its  track  into  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  roofs ;  you  can  look  down  as 
from  a  balloon  into  the  wilderness  of  facto- 
ries. But  you  are  none  the  wiser  for  the 
looking.  The  fault  is  not  in  the  want  of 
cobspicuous  signs — rather  in  their  count- 
less number.  They  misplace  themselvca 
for  your  mystification.  ''Malt"  stares  in 
frretkt  letters  from  the  front  of  a  church- 
organ  establishment,  and  "  Ru9BER-coated 
Harness  Tbimmings'^  from  the  middle  of  a 
lumber  yard.  That  is,  as  near  as  you  can 
fix  it  in  your  mind  after  the  train  stops. 

Almost  every  thing  is  made  in  Newark 
that  is  made  by  man.  Take  a  tour^among 
the  workshops,  and  you  will  no  longer  won- 
der why  Newark  banks  never  fail,  why  New- 
ark insurance  companies  are  the  safest  iii 
the  country,  and  why  Newark  officials  rare- 
ly steal.  You  will  speedily  learn  to  e^Joy 
the  untidy  streets  and  sidewalks  in  the 
novelty  of  treading  upon  a  sound  financial 
basis.  There  are  prodigious  manufactories 
of  hats,  silks,  iron*ware,  soap,  tin,  brushes, 
steam-engines,  and  whatever  else  is  required 

by     the     civilized  

millions  of  our  race.    | 

The  records  of  the  | 
Patent -office  show 
that  Newark  has 
contributed  more 
useful  inventions  to 
industrial  progress 
than  any  other 
American  city.  In 
one  year  (1873)  up- 
ward of  one  hun- 
dred patents  were 
issued  to  Newafkers 
alone.  In  the  iron 
and  machinery  fac- 
tories you  are  con- 
stantly surprised 
with  the  inestima- 
ble benefits  confer- 
red upon  modem 
society  by  invent- 
ive minds.  Herbert 
Cottrell  originated 
a  wonder-working 
machine,  called  tbe 
diamond  stone  band 
saw,  which  will  cut 
stone  of  a!iy  hard- 
ness quite  as  read- 
ily as  tbe  com- 
mon saw  separates 
wood.  He  origina- 
ted another  ma- 
chine by  which  any 
kind  of  stone  may 
be  ornamented  ac- 
cording to  the  fan- 
cy of  the  architect ; 
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and  also  a  polishing  machine,  which  is  tlie 
most  perfect  device  known  for  polishing 
level  and  irregular  stone  surfaces. 

The  making  of  telegraph  instruments  has 
beer  attended  with  important  inventions. 
Thomas  A.  Edison  originated  the  Gold  and 
Stock  Exchange  indicator,  used  in  Wall 
Street.  Thirty-six  hundred  of  these  have 
been  made  in  Newark  during  the  last  three 
years,  many  of  which  have  been  exported  to 
Europe,  where  their  use  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. Mr.  Edison  also  invented  the 
quadmplex  telegraph,  by  which  device  four 
messages  ai'e  sent  over  one  wire  in  various 
directions  at  the  same  moment  without  in- 
terference with  each  other.  The  most  im- 
portant result  of  Mr.  Edison's  genius  and 
inventive  skill,  however,  is  the  American 
automatic  telegraph  system,  by  which  one 
wire  is  made  to  transmit  as  much  intelli- 
gence as  thirty  or  more  Morse  wires.  It  is 
successfully  working  between  New  York 
and  Washington,  and  in  the  British  Post- 
office  between  London  and  Dublin,  and  upon 
the  submarine  telegraph  from  Falmouth, 
England,  to  Vigo,  Spain. 
'  ilie  Baxter  steam-engine  is  another  out- 
growth of  Newark  genius.  The 
^  inventor  has  recently  achieved 
^  I    a  still  greater  success  in  the  ap- 

plicatioti  of  Hit-tLm  in  propeUiiig 
cimiil-bout»,  for  which  th©  Legis- 
lature of  Ni?w  York  baft  awardeil 
him  a  prizt*  of  |ltt),0<X).  Walter 
M.  Conger  has  through  ekiUtul 
in Ytn lions  developed  the  nnin^ 
ufarture  of  tea- tray  a  ami  btove 
platfoniis*     Hii   has   orlgiimted 
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Heveral  yalnable  maehtoea,  among  which 
is  a  saw  for  cutting  irregnlar  bevels  on 
the  outer  rims  of  oblong  wooden  frames 
for  stove  platforms.  The  immense  car- 
riage manufactories  of  Newark  have  rev- 
olutionized the  whole  art  of  carriage  mak- 
ing throughout  the  world  by  introducing 
nearly  every  improvement  of  the  last  two- 
thirds  of  a  century.  The  gold  and  silver 
smelting  and  refining  works  excel,  in  thp 
amouut  and  quality  of  their  productions, 
those  of  any  other  city  in  the  land.  Sad- 
dlery and  hardware  have  been  the  means  of 
distributing  immense  wealth.  Tbe  great 
India  rubber  factories  have  a  world-wide 
reputation.  The  mauufifiu:tnre  of  celluloid 
has  become  an  important  industry.  This 
new  material  is  produced  by  a  chemical 
process  from  cellulose,  one  of  the  substances 
which  constitute  the  cellular  tissue  of 
plants,  being  that  which  forms  the  walls  or 
sides  of  the  vegetable  cells.  It  is  solid, 
hard,  and  elastic.  It  is  transparent,  like 
pale  amber,  and  may  be  colored  an>;  hue  or 
tint.  It  is  adapted  to  take  the  place  of 
hard  rubber,  and  is  substituted  for  ivory, 
coral,  amber,  and  Jet.  It  is  used  in  dental 
plates,  combs,  Jewelry,  harness,  and  many 
other  trimmings.  A  recently  established 
industry  is  the  production  of  the  celebrated 
''Russia  leather.''  It  is  not  an  imitation, 
but  the  genuine  article,  the  distinguishing 
characteristio  of  which  is  a  peculiar  odor, 


imparted  firom  certain  chem- 
icals  used  in  dyeing,  supposed 
to  give  it  greater  dorability 
and  complete  freedom  from 
the  ravages  of  insects.  But  I 
must  not  dwell  longer  upon 
the  Newark  industries,  whicii 
are  legion.  I  might  easily  till 
a  volume.  I  will  only  add  in 
this  connection  that  Newark 
has  the  largest  raorocoo  fac- 
tories and  the  most  important 
bntton-works  in  the  United 
States. 

Newark  illustrates  the  value 
of  morals  in  art.  Her  produc- 
tions are  of  uniform  excel- 
lence, and  they  are  of  such 
diversity  that  an  industrial 
exhibition  is  one  of  the  estab- 
lished institutions  of  the  city. 
It  has  been  specially  suceeaa- 
ful,  attracting  national  at- 
tention. Its  buildings  are 
large,  covering  some  two 
acres.  They  are  fitted  up 
handsomely,  and  the  display 
is  such  that  it  is  a  perpetual 
source  of  wonder  to  the  visitor 
how  a  single  city  can  fhmish 
so  large  a  variety  of  manufac- 
tured articles  from  her  own 
limits.  A  similar  reanlt  would 
hardly  be  possible  in  any  other  city  in  the 
world. 

Except  at  the  exposition,  Newark  affords 
very  slight  facilities  for  evening  entertain- 
ment. Concerts  and  lectures  have  a  fair 
share  of  patronage  during  the  winter  sea- 
son, and'  one  theatre  is  sustained.  New 
York  is  too  conveniently  near,  however,  for 
the  encouragement  of  artists  and  actors, 
and  Newark  is  well  educated,  and  exactin|p 
as  far  as  real  excellence  is  concerned.  The 
press  of  Newark  is  cordially  supported  in 
the  production  of  several  daily  and  weekly 
journals,  notwithstanding  the  influx  of  the 
New  York  papers  with  their  triple  sheets. 
Newark  has  a  well-appointed  library  con- 
taining over  20,000  carefully  selected  vol- 
umes, and  it  occupies  a  centrally  located 
and  pleasant  edifice  of  its  bwn.  The  New 
Jersey  Historical  Society  (a  State  institu- 
tion) has  its  home  and  ite  library  here,  and 
the  latter  is  a  favorite  resort  for  scholank 

The  charities  of  Newark  are  more  inter- 
esting than  numerous.  The  wants  of  the 
suffering  poor  are  as  fully  met  as  elsewhere, 
which  leads  me  to  observe  that  eases  of 
extreme  destitution  are  less  frequent  than 
in  most  of  our  large  cities.  I  visited  the 
Orphan  Asylum  and  the  Foster  Home^  awl 
one  or  two  kindred  institutions  which  have 
arisen  since  the  beginning  of  tbe  MttUuj. 
The  Foster  Home  has  Just  oolebralad  to 
twenty-seventh  birthday  with  an  ahgaat 
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oew  brick  building  in  the  opper  part  of  the 
city.  It  reminded  me  of  a  beantifal  portrait, 
by  Bembrandt  Peale,  of  the  gifted  founder  of 
the  first  charitable  society  of  Newark.  It 
was  Mrs.  Kinney,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Will- 
iam Burnet,  and  mother  of  Hon.  William  B. 
Kinney — a  lady  who  was  a  star  in  the  social 
and  intellectual  world  of  her  day,  as  well 
as  a  writer  and  a  theologian.  It  was  she 
who  instituted  the  first  Sabbath-schools  in 
the  city.  When  Mrs.  Washington  traveled 
from  Virginia  to  Cambridge,  Massachnsetts, 
in  1775,  in  her  own  conveyance — "  a  chariot 
and  four,  with  black  postilions  in  scarlet 
and  white  liveries'' — she  spent  the  night 
of  November  29  at  the  house  of  Dr.  William 
Burnet,  on  Broad  Street ;  and  Mrs.  Kinney, 
then  in  her  sweet  teens,  was  one  of  **  the 
party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen"  who  escort- 
ed Mrs.  Washington  toward  Dobb's  Ferry 
the  next  morning,  she  occupying  a  seat  be- 
side the  latter  in  her  carriage.  Fourteen 
years  later,  when  Mrs.  Washington  Journey- 
ed to  New  York  from  Mount  Vernon  to  Join 
her  husband  after  he  was  elected  President 
of  the  United  States,  Mrs.  Kinney  was  one 
of  the  honored  few  who  attended  her  fh)m 
Philadelphia  to  Elizabeth.  She  was  on  fa- 
miliar terms  with  the  ladies  of  the  **  Repub- 
lican Court,"  but  her  tendencies  were  chief- 
ly in  the  direction  of  Christian  usefulness. 
She  was  some  years  in  Cincinnati,  where 
she  was  active  in  founding  institutions  of 
benevolence,  which  have  been  almost  as 
fruitful  as  her  labors  of  love  in  Newark. 


A  wondrous  tide  of  Germans  has  flooded 
Newark,  dropping  into  all  the  vacant  lots 
about  the  factories,  and  spreading  itself 
over  the  flats  to  the  east  and  the  hills  to 
the  southwest,  until  it  numbers  about  one- 
third  of  the  voting  population.  Between 
the  years  1850  and  1860  the  increase  was 
ninety  per  cent.  The  German  quarter  on 
the  hills  is  one  of  the  interesting  features 
of  the  city.  A  section  of  nearly  two  miles 
square  is  a  snug,  compact,  well-paved  city 
within  a  city,  giving  evidence  of  neither 
poverty  nor  riches.  The  Germans  who  dwell 
here  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  factories, 
and  nearly  all  own  their  houses.  They 
built  to  suit  their  convenience,  at  odd  dates 
and  with  varied  means,  hence  there  is  very 
little  nniformity  in  the  blocks.  They  live 
economically,  and  save  money.  German 
habits  and  Gennan  customs  appear  on  ev- 
ery side.  The  women  carry  heavy  bundles, 
great  baskets,  and  sometimes  barrels,  upon 
their  heads.  At  noon  you  will  see  women 
and  children  running  across  the  streets  and 
up  and  down  with  pitchers  in  their  hands. 
They  are  going  for  lager-beer  to  drink  with 
their  dinners,  which  is  as  indispensable  as 
the  dinner  itselfi  And  none  of  them  need 
to  go  far.  There  are  eight  or  ten  immense 
breweries  within  the  district.  One,  no  lar- 
ger, perhaps,  than  the  others,  has  a  sub-cel- 
lar, arched  after  the  manner  of  the  Cincin- 
nati wine-cellaxs,  and  extending  to-  a  great 
distance  under  the  buildings  and  sidewalks, 
capable  of  containing  fifteen  thousand  hogs- 
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heacU  of  the  foaming  beverage.  The  prepa- 
ration of  this  article  for  the  market  requires 
incessant  and  skilled  labor.  You  have  but 
to  see  the  kettle  boil — containing  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  barrels — and  observe  the 
nicety  with  which  every  detail  of  the  work 
is  conducted,  to  convince  you  that  art,  if 
not  poetry,  may  flourish  among  hops. 

Wherever  there  is  room,  the  Germans 
have  gardens,  and  raise  vegetables  for  the 
Newark  market.  At  early  dawn  the  women 
may  be  seen  driving  their  one-hoise  wagons 
into  town.  By-the-way,  the  Newark  mar- 
ket is  a  curiosity.  The  building  proper  is 
constructed  over  the  canal,  east  from  Broad 
Street  the  length  of  a  bloclc.  The  hucksters 
have  their  stands  outside  in  Broad  Street. 
Under  a  great  shed  to  the  right  of  the  mar- 
ket building,  the  women,  perched  on  high 
seats,  with  their  wares  carefully  arranged 
about  them,  knit  while  their  customers 
gather. 

Newark  takes  pride,  and  Justly,  in  her 
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public  schools.  They  are  of  the  same  gen- 
eral character  as  those  of  New-  York  and 
Boston  and  the  other  large  cities,  bu^  in 
some  of  the  methods  of  instruction,  partic- 
ularly in  the  lower  departments,  they  excel 
them  all.  Perfect  order  reig^ns.  It  is  said 
that  the  Gorman  children  are  more  easily, 
disciplined  than  any  other  olaas.  Three 
schools,  one  of  which  has  a  thousand  pu- 
pils, are  composed  chiefly  of  this  element, 
and  there  is  a  plentiftd  sprinkling  of  it  else- 
where. It  is  well  that  the  system  of  public 
iMluratiiin  roerives  ench  careful  attotitioti, 
tiM,  witli  tbr  escrptirtti  tif  the  Newark  Aead- 
t'tiiy,  th@  city  eunt^Liiia  uo  priviihte  schools 
iti  any  importance. 

I  Imvf^  Dot  for^r)tt«n  that  Nowitrk  has  a 
liiiiird  of  Trade,  which  has  n?acho4J  tbe  prrtni' 
idiiig  iigc  i>f  nevotj  years,  or  that  tbe  city 
t^aii  go  to  Ttiui  on  winter  nights  wi*;h  tbe 
eonsciOTiSDess  of  \mKifmsmfi  ono  nf  the  Ibrat- 
orgiwilBed  Firt*  Depnrtmejits  in  the  toimtry. 


But  I  must  pass  on.  The  suburbs  are  al- 
most as  interesting  as  the  city  itself.  The 
shores  of  the  Passaic,  for  instance),  norther- 
ly from  the  bridge,  are  lined  with  historical 
mansions  and  associations.  In  early  times 
a  large  estate  was  owned  upon  the  east  by 
a  brother  of  General  Wolfe,  of  Quebec  mem- 
ory, who  was  a  sportsnmn,  ::nd  laid  out 
g;reat  deer  parks,  and  beautified  his  prop- 
erty with  the  choicest  of  flowers  and  trees. 
One  of  the  first  objects  of  interest  as  yon 
leave  the  smoke  of  the  town  is  ''Kearny 
Castle,^'  as  it  is  called,  the  stately  home  of 
the  late  brave  and  lamented  General  Philip 
Kearny.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of 
acres  of  dense  shade,  reached  by  a  winding 
avenue  from  the  main  street. 

Nearly  opposite,  upon  the  western  bank 
of  the  river,  stands  the  famous  old  nu&nsion 
known  as  "  Cockloft  Hall.''  The  main  part 
of  the  building  is  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  old,  although  it  has  been  pieced  and 
modernized  until  '^Pinder  Cockloft''  him- 
self would  hardly  recognize  it  should  he  re- 
turn. It  was  built  by  the  Gonvemenrs,  a 
New  York  family  of  Huguenot  origin^  who 
owned  an  extensive  plantation  in  the  vi- 
cinity, and  through  whom  it  descended  to 
Gonvemeur  Kemble.  The.  latter,  a  bache- 
lor, resided  there  for  many  years  with  his 
servants,  at  which  period  it  was  the  favor- 
ite resort  of  Irving,  Paulding,  and  other  of 
the  literaU  of  New  York,  and  it  was  where 
the  witty  papers  were  ooncocted  which 
monthly  appeared  ''  to  vex  and  chann  the 
town."  The  summer-house,  so  often  quot- 
ed, has  passed  away,  but  a  pencil  sketch 
was  secured  by  Mr.  Whitehead  Just  before 
its  final  demolition  for  the  opening  of  a  new 
street.  It  was  octagonal  in  shape,  some 
eighteen  feet  in  diameter,  elaborately  orna- 
mented, its  door  opening  upon  the  Passaic. 
Its  three  windows  looked  inland,  that  the 
proprietor,  as  Irving  says, ''  might  have  all 
views  upon  his  own  land,  and  be  behoMen 
to  no  man  for  a  prospect."  A  fish  pond  he- 
side  it  had  been  made  by  blowing  up  a  bed 
of  rocks;  "for,"  continued  Irving,  '^although 
the  river  runs  at  about  one  hundred  yards* 
distance  from  the  house,  and  was  well  stored 
with  fish,  there  was  nothing  like  having 
things  to  one's  self."  The  little  odifioe  had 
a  private  wine-cellar  and  the  most  accom- 
modating of  easy-chairs.  The  old  cherry 
trunk,  which  was  immortalized  by  the  gen- 
ius of  Irving,  is  still  preserved  in  front  of 
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mariEB.  It  was  built  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  as  yon  will  quickly  discov- 
er if  yoQ  enter  its  main  hall — some  twenty 
feet  in  width,  with  antique  paneling — and 
ascend  its  grand  old-fashioned  winding 
Btaircase.  All  the  brick  used  in  the  con- 
Htmction  of  the  edifice  was  imported  from 
Holland,  and  the  mortar  was  a  year  old. 
Arent  Schuyler,  the  brother  of  Colonel  Peter 
Schuyler,  the  first  Mayor  of  Albany,  bought 
a  largo  tract  of  land  in  this  vicinity  in  1695. 
He  soon  after  took  up  his  residence  here. 
One  day  a  negro  slave  who  was  plowing 
turned  up  a  greenish  heavy  stone.  He  took 
it  to  his  master,  who  sent  it  to  England  for 
analyzation.  It  was  found  to  contain  eighty 
per  cent,  of  copper.  The  avenue  to  wealth 
was  at  once  seized  upon,  and  great  quantities 
of  the  ore  were  shipped  to  the  Bristol  cop- 
per and  brass  works  in  England.  Schuyler, 
wishing  to  reward  the  lucky  slave,  told  him 
to  name  three  things  which  he  most  desired, 
and  they  should  be  given  him.  The  inno- 
cent fellow  asked,  first,  that  he  might  re- 
main with  his  master  as  long  as  he  lived; 
second,  that  he  might  have  all  the  tobacco 
he  could  smoke ;  and  third,  that  he  might 
have  a  dressing-gown  like  his  master^s,  with 
big  brass  buttons.  **  Oh,  ask  for  something 
of  value,"  said  Schuyler.  The  negro  hesi- 
tated a  few  minutes,  then  added,  "Please 
give  me  a  little  more  tohaeooP 

Colonel  Peter  Schuyler  and  Colonel  John 
Schuyler,  the  two  sons  of  Aront  Schuyler, 
were  both  men  of  mark.  John  continued 
the  working  of  the  mines,  and  in  1761 
an  engine  was  brought  out  from  England 
to  facilitate  operations.  To  superintend 
this  engine  came  Josiah  Horublower,  the 
father  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Horublow- 
er, of  Newark.  An  officer  visiting  Colonel 
John  Schuyler  at  his  residence  on  the  Pas- 
saic in  1776  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  man- 
ner of  life  of  the  family,  who  had  fifty  or 
sixty  negro  slaves,  besides  other  servants. 
He  describes  the  eminences,  the  groves,  the 
lawns,  the  ornamental  gardens,  and  the  deer 
parks,  containing  "  one  hundred  and  sixty 
head  of  deer,^'  as  being  very  magnificent.' 
Colonel  Peter  Schuyler  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  French  war,  and  was  one  of  the 
heroes  who  entered  Montreal  when  that 
city  surrendered  to  the  British  in  1760.  His 
daughter  Catharine  was  the  first  wife  of 
Archibald  Kennedy,  Earl  o^  Casselis. 

A  bridge  across  the  Passaic,  built  by  the 
three  counties  which  come  to  a  point  here — 
Essex,  Hudson,  and  Bergen — will  bring  you 
to  Belleville,  a  pleasant  little  village  of  two 
thousand  people  and  five  chnrches,  which 
was  once  within  the  limits  of  Newark.  The 
Jersey  City  Water-works  are  established 
near  this  bridge,  and  thbse  of  Newark  a  lit- 
tle further  on.  You  stop  to  ask  if  all  the 
people  of  these  places  drink  out  of  the  Pas- 
salo  River.    Then  you  cast  your  eye  up  and 


down  and  recall  to  memory  what  you  have 
seen  along  its  banks,  and  wonder  if  you 
shall  ever  be  thirsty  again.  But  hark !  the 
bridge  tender  is  explaining  about  the  pumps 
and  the  reservoirs  and  the  filters,  and  you, 
adding  it  to  your  stock  of  information  on 
hand,  viz.,  that  a  lump  of  ice  will  purify  the 
most  impure  water,  will  possess  your  soul 
with  silence.  Bloomfield  and  Montclair  lie 
west  of  Belleville,  and  are  much  larger  vil- 
lages. Montclair  is  the  higher  land  of  the 
two,  and  is  building  up  rapidly. 

The  Oranges — a  wholer  orchard  of  them — 
are  beyond,  due  west  of  Newark,  and  occupy 
even  more  territory  than  the  latter  place; 
it  was  fq^erly  called  "Newark  Mountain." 
A  high.way  was  laid  out  by  ordeir  of  the 
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town  of  Newark  to  this  point  in  1681,  bnt 
as  late  as  1696  .but  two  families  lived  here 
— ^Deacon  Azariah  Crane  (whose  wife  was<i 
daughter  of  Robert  Treat)  and  Edward  Ball. 
In  1718  the  first  religions  organization  was 
formed,  called  the  "Mountain  Society," 
which  was  the  germ  of  the  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  Orange. 

By  horse-car,  from  the  comer  of  Broad 
and  Market  streets  to  Orange  proper  (there 
are  some  eight  or  nine  railroad  stations 
among  the  Oranges),  the  time  is  forty,  min- 
utes. You  will  be  puzzled  to  know  where 
Newark  ends  and  Orange  begins,  for  it  is 
one  continuous  city  to  the  end  of  the  route. 
Orange  is,  however,  a  city  of  homes — I  might 
say  with  propriety  a  city  of  villas.  There 
is  no  business  done  here  bevi^id  what  sup- 
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plies  local  necessities,  except  the  manafac- 
tare  of  hats  in  some  twenty-five  factories. 
Its  citizens  are  chiefly  wealthy  New  York- 
ers, and  those  from  other  cities  who  love  the 
beauties  of  natural  scenery  and  plenty  of 
room.  It  ib  located  on  a  succession  of  hills 
running  north  and  south  parallel  with  a 
picturesque  chain  of  mountains.  Upon  the 
side  of  the  mountain  nestles  Llewellyn  Park, 
which  care  and  cost  have  brought  to  a 
charming  degree  of  perfection.  The  mount- 
ain is  every  where  dotted  with  castles  and 
cottages,  surrounded  by  hi^ly  cultivated 
grounds.  Driving  through  Orange,  you  will 
be  attracted  by  the  number  of  unique  and 
handsome  church  edifices,  which  seem  to 
adorn  almost  every  block.  But  if  .yon  de- 
scend to  dull  statistics,  you  will  discover 
that  there  is  only  one  to  every  six  or  seven 
hundred  inhabitants.      ¥oa  will   also   be 
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smitten  with  the  spirit  of  inquiry  as  to 
why  the  little  red  line  on  the  map  which 
encircles  the  city  is  girt  so  tight,  when  there 
is  so  much  more  to  take  in.  Let  me  t«]l 
you  that  the  Oranges  have  had  their  little 
private  quarrels,  and  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
make  investigations. 

By  a  slightly  circuitous  route  from  Orange 
along  the  ont<skirts  of  Newark  and  through 
the  pretty  village  of  Irvington,  you  come  to 
Elizabeth.  Not  the  ''old  borongh''  of  Elis- 
nbethtown,  which  was  incorporated  with 
much  pomp  and  circumstance  in  1740,  but 
a  revised  city  of  twenty  prosperous  years, 
with  all  the  modem  improvements.  It  con- 
tains scarcely  a  tenth  of  its  early  territory, 
one  town  after  another  having  been  gradu- 
ated from  its  borders;  but  what  it  has  lost 
in  acres  it  has  made  up  in  population.    It 


is  tht)  d6p6t  of  a  considerable  commerce, 
and  spacious  warehouses,  extensive  manu- 
factories, attractive  cottages,  and  elegant 
mansions  have  sprung  up  in  every  quarter. 
These  last  are  planted  up  and  down  the 
smooth,  wide,  leafy  streets,  in  a  manner 
most  pleasing  to  the  fastidious  eye.  Elix- 
abeth,  although  originally  settled  by  the 
same  Puritan  stock  as  Newark,  shortly  re- 
ceived accessions  to  its  population  from 
England  and  Scotland,  who  were  sacredly 
taught  to  believe  in  the  divine  right  cf 
kings.  Hence  there  were  two  elements,  by 
no  means  congenial,  for  the  organization  of 
social,  political,  and  religious  institutions. 
For  many  years  Elizabeth  was  the  larger 
and  more  notable  place.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Governors  and  the  officers  of 
the  government.  It  was  where  the  General 
Assembly  met  until  1682,  when  it  com- 
menced its  alternations  between  Perth  Am- 
boy  and  Burlington.  Elizabeth  established 
the  first  schools  of  importance  in  the  State, 
and  from  that  time  until  the  present  it  his 
been  a  favorite  seat  of  learning.  Its  pri- 
vate schools  are  excellent,  and  so  numerous 
as  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  its  industrial 
neighbor.  Elizabeth  has  through  all  its  his- 
tory been  the  residence  of  persons  of  distinc- 
tion. Some  few  houses  are  standing  which 
would  furnish  the  key  to  a  whole  chapter 
of  memories.  **  Liberty  Hall,"  the  home  of 
Governor  William  Livingston,  who  guided 
the  State  through  its  4>erils  during  the 
Revolution,  is  by  no  means  the  least  among 
them. 

Perhaps  Newark,  with  her  aspiring  tend- 
encies, will  yet  spread  forth  her  arms  and 
embrace  the  whole  of  Essex  and  Hudson 
counties.  It  would  Itf)  no  more  wonderfal 
than  the  events  of  the  last  half  century. 


LAOCOON. 
A  GNARLVD  and  massire  oak  log,  shapeless,  old. 
Hewed  down  of  late  from  yonder  hill-side  gray. 
Grotesquely  curved,  across  our  hearth-stone  lar ; 
About  it,  serpent-wise,  the  red  flames  rolled 
In  writhing  convolutions;  fold  on  fold 
Thej  crept  and  clung,  with  slow,  portentoos 

sway 
Of  deadly  coils;  or  in  maftgnant  play, 
Keen  tongues  outflashed,  Uwixt  vaporous  gkwtn 

and  gold. 
Lot  as  I  gazed,  from  out  t»uit  flaming  ijre 
There  kxMned  a  wild,  weird  Image,  all  astrain 
With  strangled  lunbs,  hot  brow,  and  erebalb 

dire, 
Big  with  the  anguish  of  the  bursting  brain: 
Laocoon*8  form,  Laocoon*8  fateful  pain — 
A  frescoed  dream  on  flickering  imUa  of  firs  I 
Paul  H.  HaTBii 
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"  Hen  the  needle  piles  Its  bnsy  task ; 
The  pattern  grown,  the  welMeplcted  flower, 
Wronght  patiently  into  the  snowy  lawn. 
Unfolds  its  blosoom ;  bnds,  and  leaven,  and  sprigs, 
And  curling  tendrils  gracefully  disposed. 
Follow  the  nimble  flngum  of  the  fair— 
A  wreath  that  can  not  fade,  of  flowers  that  blow 
With  most  snccess  when  all  besides  decay.** 

— Cowrss:  TK»  WinUr  Bfotning. 

"  Ton  cottager,  who  weaves  at  her  own  door, 
Pillow  and  bobbli)s  all  her  little  store— 
.  Content  tbongh  mesn,  sod  cheerful  If  not  gay, 
'  SbnflUng  her  threads  about  the  livelong  day- 
Just  earns  a  scanty  pittance,  and  at  night 
Lies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  light** 

— GOWPSB. 

I  AM  glad  that  my  grandmother  was  a 
lovely  old  lady,  and  that  she  had  been 
in  her  day  a  beauty ;  that  she  is  embalmed 
in  my  memory,  first  as  a  sweet-tempered, 
gentle-mannered  womai^  as  unpretending 
in  her  words  and  ways  as  she  was  in'  her 
plain  black  gowns,  always  made  in  the  same 
atyle,  with  a  French  pelerine  crossed  on  her 


bosom  over  an  inside  kerchief  of  the  finest 
and  sheerest  whit«  lawn,  and  a  cap  tomottch, 
with  neatly  crimped  borders,  guiltless  of 
lace,  or  that  exquisite  embroidery  which  my 
grandmother  wronght  so  swiftly  with  her 
long  shining  needles ;  and  secondly,  as  the 
original  of  the  portrait  of  a  wondrously 
lovely  girl  that  hnng  on  the  nnpainted  walls 
of  the  quaint,  old-fashioned,  Frenchified 
house  in  which  my  eyes  first  saw  the  light. 
Such  old  ladies  as  my  grandmother  exist  no 
longer;  they  have  passed  away  like  the 
fashions  of  her  gown  and  cap.  On  the 
wrinkled  faces  of  the  old  ladies  of  to-day 
dwells  no  such  summer  calm  of  golden  char- 
ity as  smiled  on  my  grandmother's  lips  and 
beamed  from  her  soft  eyes.  And  yet  she 
had  been  a  beauty.  For  the  portrait  on 
the  wall  was  that  of  a  woman  not  only 
rarely  beautiful,  but  of  one  who  might  have 
been  the  admiration  of  courtly  circles.  The 
beantiflil  French  blonde  hair,  arranged  &  la 
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Pompadour  p  the  brown  eyes  to  match,  mod- 
estly veiled  by  their  loDg  lashes ;  the  lovely 
contour  of  the  face  and  bosom,  which  was, 
in  fact,  too  fully  exposed  for  modesty  by  the 
low,  square  corsage  of  her  dress,  trimmed 
with  fine  laces  of  old  .Veni«*e  point ;  the 
jewels  in  the  ears  and  the  rich  necklace 
told  the  story  that  my  grandmother  had 
been  in  her  day  a  ball-roqm,  if  not  a  court, 
belle.  And  the  traditional  beauty,  by  rights, 
always  becomes  the  cross  old  beldame  {grand- 
tnother)  living  her  petty  triumphs  over  again, 
and  bitterly  railing  at  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  since  she  was  young.  But 
semetimes  the  story  of  a  lifers  discipline  is 
told  in  one  little  incident. 

'^  Grandmamma,''  I  said  one  day  as  I  sat 


and  womanly  accomplishment  of  "  workinj* 
with  the  needle  curiously.''    The  wheels  ao<l 
open  cut- works  with  which  she  adorned  her 
daughters'  and  her  granddaughters'  best 
gownfi  were  filled  in  with  exquisite  laeei 
stitches,  the  art  of  making  which  is  now 
lost.    The  illustration  on  this  page  repre> 
sents  one  specimen  of  my  grandmother^M 
open  cut- work.    Much  of  the  patience,  gen- 
tleness, and  reticence  which  the  practice  of 
that  tedious  work  taught  is  lost  with  the 
lost  stitches. 

My  grandmother  wore  no  laces  when  I 
was  a  little  girl,  but  wondrous  were  the 
treasures  of  antique  points — d^Angleteire 
and  Malines,  d'Argentan  and  Venise  and 
d'Alen9on^which  were  contained  in  many 
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at  her  knee,  "  why  did  you  look  down  when 
your  portrait  was  painting  f 

A  faint  flush  rose  in  her  faded  cheek,  and 
she  smiled. 

"  Because  my  mother  made  me  wear  that 
low-necked  dre^"  she  replied,  **  and  I  could 
not  look  the  young  portrait  painter  in  the 
face  while  I  wore  such  a  dress.  It  was  not 
modest." 

**  Who  was  the  painter,  grandma  f 

''He  was  not  your  grandpapa,  my  dear" 
— and  she  sighed,  but  smiled  again,  and  add- 
ed,*'' but  he  might  have  been." 

How  many  noble  men,  how  many  lovely 
women,  have  been  made  so  by  an  early  dis- 
appointment ! 

My  grandmother  was  educated  in  a  French 
convent.    There  she  learned  the  excellent 


ft  beautiful  box  that  had  been  sent  to  her 
from  time  to  time  during  her  fifty  years'  res- 
idence in  America  by  her  sister,  my  grand- 
aunt  Ursnle,  who  lived  in  Paris.  These 
passed  into  the  hands  of  her  children  and 
their  children,  but  I  began  the  study  of 
my  subject — lace— poring  over  them  forty 
years  ago,  before  the  fkmily  distribution 
began.  Some  of  those  laces  were  then  four 
hundred  years  old,  heir-loom^  that  had  been 
handed  down  from  mothers  to  daughters 
for  generations.  Most  of  my  grandmoth- 
er's laces  are  lost  now,  but  the  beauty  of 
the  few  that  have  been  preserved  is  as 
much  above  that  of  any  modem  lace  pro- 
duction as  a  cathedral  of  the  first  three  oen- 
turies  after  the  Renaissance  surpasaes  in 
the  grandeur. of  its  inspiration  the  dead, 
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oeld  imitations  of  Gothic  architeotnre  made 
at  the  present  'day. 

Many  a  story  did  my  grandmother  tell 
her  grandchildren  as  we  gathered  around 
her  little  work-table,  and  watched  her  fin- 
gers plying  the  shining  needles  or  deftly 
arranging  her'  stores  of  embroideries  and 
laces.  From  her  lips  I  first  heard  the  story 
of  the  origin  of  that  fine  pattemless  guipure 
which  is,  par  excellence,  ^*pomt  de  Ve»i9e," 

**  In  the  islands  of  the  Lagunes/'  said  my 
grandmother,  '^  there  is  related  a  legend  of 
the  origin  of  this  charming  lace.  I  did  not 
hear  the  story  in  Venice,  but  from  a  Vene- 
tian girl,  one  of  my  school-mates  in  the  con- 
vent. The  story  is,  that  a  sailor  youth  from 
the  Indian  seas  brought  home  to  his  be- 
trothed, a  worker  in  needle  points,  such  as 
point  ooup4  and  laciSf  a  bunch  of  delicate, 
pretty  coralline,  telling  her  that  it  was  the 
lace  which  the  mer- 
maids wove  in 
their  coral  caves 
under  the  trans- 
p«z«nt  waters  of 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

"'Pretty  as  it 
is,'  said  the  young 
lace-worker,  *  I  will 
make  something 
with  my  needle  far 
prettier.  Hybridal 
veil  shall  be  of 
mermaid's  lace.' 

**  The  sailor  lov- 
er sailed  away, 
and  was  gone  for 
months.  Day  by 
day  the  young  girl 
worked  with  her 
needle,  forming  ttie 
white  knots  and 
tiny  stars,  and  unit 
ing  them  by  deli- 
cate 'hridea;  until 
an  exquisite  long 
scarf  of  guipure 
was   produced,   so 

marvelonsly  beautiful  that  when  she  wore 
it  for  her  bridal  veil  it  became  the  admira- 
tion of  all  Venice.  Noble  ladies,  princesses, 
and  queens  became  the  patrons  of  the  young 
worker  in  mermaid's  lace,  and  finally  the 
guipure,  which  she  had  invented  to  please 
her  lover,  became  the  taste  of  all  Europe. 

"  Numerous  kinds  of  lace  were  produced 
by  the  Venetian  women,  and  in  the  palmiest 
days  of  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  so  many 
points  were  in  use  it  would  be  impossible  to 
enumerate  them.  Certain  Venetians,  how- 
ever, among  whom  were  Parasoli,  and  Vin- 
ciolo,  and  Mignerak,  a  Frenchman,  collect- 
ed many  of  them  into  pattern-books,  with 
which  Venice  supplied  the  world,  as  well  as 
with  her  points.  Many  of  those  old  origi- 
nal pattern-books  I  have  seen  myself  in  the 


convent  in  which  I  was  educated  in  France, 
before  the  terrible  Revolution  came  and  our 
convents  were  destroyed.'' 

One  day  my  grandmother  took  up  a  piece 
of  old  and  tarnished  gold- lace,  and,  after 
telling  us  the  Bretagne  version  of  the  story 
of  Blue-beard,  she  said, 

"This  is  the  kind  of  lace  that  Comorre, 
the  Bretagne  Blue-beard,  found  in  the  hands 
of  his  wife,  trimming  her  baby's  cap  with  it, 
when  he  retnmed  from  one  of  his  long  Jour- 
neys, in  which  he  had  selected  the  girl  that 
was  to  be  her  successor." 
-  In  one  of  the  drawers  of  a  quaint  old 
wardrobe,  which  my  grandmother  always 
kept  carefully  locked,  but  which  she  one 
day  opened  to  show  us  its  contents,  there 
was,  neatly  folded  over  bine  tissue-paper,  a 
white  dress  of  fine  Quintaine,  almost  cover- 
ed with  open  cut-work,  and  trimmed  with 
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old  and  yellow  laces,  and  a  square  lace  veil, 
so  large  that  when  my  grandmother  took  it 
from  the  drawer  and  threw  it  over  her  head, 
with  one  point  touching  her  forehead,  the 
other  fell  in  shimmering  waves  beyond  the 
hem  of  her  black  dress. 

"Oh,  grandmamma!"  we  all  cried,  "why 
have  you  never  shown  us  this  before  t" 

"  Because,  my  dears,  this  was  my  bridal 
dress  and  veil;  and  among  the  ancient  fam- 
ilies in  Bretagne  a  bride  wears  her  lace- 
adorned  dress  but  twice— once  on  her  wed- 
ding day,  and  again  at  her  death,  when  she 
lies  in  state  for  a  few  hours  before  her  body 
is  placed  in  the  coffin.  After  the  marriage 
ceremony  we  carefully  fold  away  onr  dress 
in  the  finest  linen,  intended  for  our  winding- 
sheet,  and  each  year,  on  the  anniversary  of 
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the  wedding  day,  we  pat  into  it  fresh  sprigs 
of  lavender  And  rosemary,  nntil  the  day  of 
mourning  comes.  Then  the  white  marriage 
garment  and  veil  leave  their  resting-place, 
and  once  more  deck  the  lifeless  form  of  her 
who  wore  them  in  the  hour  of  Joy  and 
hope.  This  rooming  I  sent  you  into  the 
garden  to  gather  lavender  and  rosemary, 
and  now,  my  children,  for  th^  first  time  I 
am  showing  yon  the  dress  and  veil  in  which 
I  will  be  arrayed  when  my  body  will  be  put 
away  from  your  sight  forever." 

My  grandmother  could  make  beautiful 
lace  stitches,  but  she  was  not  versed  in  lace 
lore.  She  could  only  tell  us  whence  origina- 
ted the  art  of  making  that  delicate  tracery, 
seemingly  wrought  by  fairy  fingers  out  of 
mist  and  cobwebs,  almost  out  of  nothing, 
point  de  TeaJM,  the  earliest  known  lace, 
dream-lace,  looking  as  if  it  had  in  that  mag- 
ic city  of  the  sea  suffered  "  a  sea-change  into 
something  rich  and  strange,''  with  blobs  of 
sea- weed,  star-fish,  and  spires  and  curves  of 
shells,  and  even  that  little  horror,  the  sea- 
hone^  and  many  a  tiny  grotesque  monster 
besides,  gleaming  at  us  out  of  the  delicate 
confusion  of  its  wondrous  mesh. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  my  readers  a 
detailed  history  of  the  art  of  lace-making, 
nor  to  settle  the  disputed  point  as  to  its  be- 
ing of  ancient  or  of  medioBval  origin,  wheth- 
er it  grew  out  of  the  "raiment  of  needle- 
work'' in  which  the  Psalmist  describes  the 
king's  daughter  to  have  been  arrayed,  or  the 
"caulfi  and  veils,"  the  "nets  of  checker- 
work,"  and  the  "  tapestry,"  with  which  Sol- 
omon's "virtuous  woman"  is  said  to  have 
clothed  herself,  or  whether  it  had  a  later  or- 
igin. When  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  land  »f 
the  Sphinx  and  the  Pyramids,  and  gaze  into 
the  dim  Ptolemaic  period,  we  can  certainly 
see  traces  of  the  filmy  tissue.  Homer,  Herod- 
otus, and  other  Greek  writers  make  repeat- 
ed mention  of  the  cauls  and  veils,  the  net- 
works and  the  'gold-embroidered  garments, 
of  the  patricians  of  Egypt,  and  the  effigies 
on  the  tombs  of  this  remarkable  people  are 
clothed  in  tunics,  with  what  looks  like  a 
border  of  lapped  or  netted  or  crocheted  edg- 
ings darned  around  the  hem  in  mar^elously 
diffused  patterns,  wrought  in  gold,  silver, 
and  divers  colors.  Isaiah  speaks  of  the 
Egyptians  as  "  they  that  work  in  fine  flax 
and  weave  net-works."  And  in  confirma- 
tion of  these  writers  there  appears  in  the 
celebrated  Abbot  collection  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  a  female  mummy  of  the 
Ptolemaic  period,  on  whose  head  is  a  cap  of 
lace,  an  example  of  the  "  r^eean"  or  irround, 
such  as  our  grandmothers  called  "Grecian 
net."  The  toilet  of  this  mummied  jnonu- 
ment  of  the  age  of  fable  bears  witness  of  the 
luxury  of  the  period,  fbr  upon  her  withered 
form  are  ornaments  pf  gold  and  pearL  Gaz- 
ing on  this  relic  of  time,  it  does  not  require 
a  very  strong  imagination  to  conceive  Cleo- 


patra and  the  dusky  ladies  of  her  volopto- 
ous  court  clothed  in  polnt-laco  and  dia- 
monds ;  but  I  do  not  think  they  were  ever 
thus  arrayed.  Egyptian  lace  was  probably 
a  very  crude  and  primitive  creation.  Imag- 
ination must  not  lead  us  too  far. 

From  the  Egyptians  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews  learn- 
ed, and  perhaps  made  some  improvementa 
in,  the  art  of  lace-making ;  and  from  Greece, 
through  captives  taken  in  war,  with  other 
refinements  of  the  wardrobe  and  luxnrie« 
of  the  household,  lace  must  have  reache«l 
Rome.  But  their  "nets"  and  "checker- 
works"  were  not  known  under  the  name  of 
lace,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  ancients 
ever  attained  ^ny  degree  of  perfection  in 
the  art,  for  if  this  had  been  the  case,  we 
would  have  more  evidence  of  the  fact.  Mrs. 
Miller,  an  Englishwoman,  in  a  series  of  "Let- 
ters firom  Italy,"  written  in  1770  and  1771, 
speaking  of  the  cabinet  of  Portici,  mentions 
an  elegant  statue  of  Diana,  dressed  in  "  a 
purple  gown  worn  after  the  manner  of  the 
Roman  ladies,  the  garment  edged  with  laoe 
exactly  resembling  point.  This  lace  is  an 
inch  and  a  half  broad,  and  has  been  painted 
purple."  Ancient  statuary,  however,  affords 
but  meagre  hints  on  this  subject.  Very  lit- 
tle of  the  classic  work  of  ancient  Greece  ex- 
hibits a  tendency  to  ornament.  We  look  in 
vain  for  fret  or  bossing  on  the  matchless 
works  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  When 
tliey  clad  their  statues  at  all,  there  was  no 
departure  from  the  stem  simplicity  of  the 
Doric  period  of  art.  Later,  however,  we  find 
lace  copied  in  marble.  In  the  celebrated 
gallery  of  the  Braccliia  Nuovo,  in  the  Vat- 
ican, are  several  pieces,  of  statuary  richly 
adorned  with  sculptured  lace,  and  among 
them  a  fall-length  figure  of  Augustus  the 
Younger,  the  hem  of  whose  robe  is  most  del- 
icately fretted. 

But  not  to  those  polished  nations  of  an- 
tiquity alone  was  the  knowledge  of  embroid- 
ery and  ^ace  confined.  The  gentle  handicraft 
was  no  doubt  a  domestic  art  in  Scandinavia. 
Odin  and  his  followers,  it  is  thought,  brought 
over  this,  among  other  arts,  £rom  the  fabu- 
lous East,  for  in  the  London  Jlmanae  of  1767 
there  is  an  account  of  the  opening  of  a  Scan- 
dinavian "barrow"  or  burrow  iiear  Ware- 
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ham,  in  England,  and  within  ii»  in  the  hol- 
low of  an  oak,  among  many  bones  covered 
with  deer-skins  neatly  sewed  together,  was, 
with  other  things,  a  piece  of  gold-laoe  four 
inches  long  and  two  and  a  half  inohea  broad. 
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It  was  mach  decayed  and  blackened  'with 
age,  but  it  was  genuine  gold-lace  of  the  old 
lozenge  pattern,  that  is  found  almost  in  va- 
riably on  the  borders  of  the  coats  and  other 
garments  of  the  ancient  Danes. 

But  the  few  specimens  of  the  lace^work- 
ers'  skill  of  those  remote  periods,  some  of 
which  are  found  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  and  in  various  public  and  private 
collections  of  antique  laces  in  Europe,  mere- 
ly prove  that  the  art  of  lace-making  was,  like 
that  of  painting  or  of  Gothic  architecture, 
only  in  its  infancy,  in  its  archaic  stage,  in 
those  early  days.  It 
did  not  reach  perfec- 
tion while  it  was  a 
purely  domestic  art, 
nor  even  when  it 
passed  into  the  feu- 
dal castles  of  the 
nobles,  and  became 
a  collateral  art  with 
that  of  making  tap- 
estry in  the  hands  of 
the  lady  chAtelaines 
and  their  attendant 
damsels  of  noble 
birth  and  high  de- 
gree, who  resided 
with  them  to  be  ed- 
ucated in  aU  the  arts 
that  became  a  gen- 
tlewoman. But  the 
types  and  forms  of 
the  art  originated  in 
these  the  early  days 
of  the  Renaissance, 
just  as  the  types 
of  i^rehjtectnre  and 
painting  took  their 
first  forms  then,  and 
no  doubt  from  the 
same  cause — the  ef- 
fort of  the  human 
mind  to  deliver  it- 
self of  its  most  in- 
ward and  spirit- 
haunting  emotions: 
the  same  feeling  that 
moved  the  human 
soul  to  express  itself 
in  pictures  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  of 

saints  and  angels.  At  this  period  wrought, 
no  doubt,  Tennyson's  lovely  Lady  of  Bhalott. 
Her  •*  magic  web  of  colors  gay,"  on  which 
she  worked  by  night  and  day,  doubtless  was 
lace,  for  much  of  this  early  mediteval  lace  is 
colored.  My  attention  was  first  called  to 
this  by  an  artist  friend,  Madame  Esther,  a 
Devonshire  lace -worker,  who  showed  ine 
several  colored  speeimens  of  antique  gui- 
pure. 

On  a  certain  day  we  visited  together  a 
Belgian  gentleman  and  his  wife,  in  whose 
possession  were  two  of  the  most  remarkable 


pieces  of  modem  point-lace  (needle  point) 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  The  first  was  a  three- 
cornered  point  or  shawl,  and  was  made  of 
creamy  white  diamond-shaped  silken  pieces 
Joined  together  for  a  ground,  upon  which 
glowed  the  forms,  colors,  and  shades  of  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  field  flowers  and  exot- 
ics, delicate  wistarias,  blue-eyed  forget-me- 
nots,  gorgeous  dahlias  and  roses,  and  many 
a  floral  gem  of  name  unknown  save  to  the 
practical  botanist  or  florist.  The  web  was 
as  delicate  as  if  woven  of  the  spider's  most 
attenuated  thread,  and  as  strong  and  elastic 
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as  horse-hair.  It  was,  in  fact,  needle  point 
in  both  white  and  colored  silk.  The  whole 
piece  was  so  filmy  fine  it  could  be  drawn 
through  Madame  Esther's  wedding  ring.  I 
burst  into  a  rapture  of  delight  when  M. 
Engine  held  it  up  between  us  and  the  light. 

"I  have  found  it!"  I  exclaimed;  "I  hav« 
fonml  it  I  This  is  the  magic  web  with  col- 
ors gay  woven  by  the  fairy  La<^y  of  Shalott. 
I  always  suspected  that  wondrous  web  to 
be  lace,  and  now  I  am  sure  of  it." 

''Softly,"  said  Madame  Esther,  smiling. 
"  I  think  this  is  modern  pcint  de  Bmxellesj 
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and  none  but  the  deft  fingers  of  Belgian 
girls  could  have  perfected  these  flowers. 
The  Lady  of  Shalott  was  no  doubt  a  lace 
artist,  and  her  web  was  donbtless  colored 
pasaement  au  fuseauy  but  it  was  not  equal 
to  this.  Beautiful,  beautiful,  indeed !  It  is 
the  rarest  piece  of  work  of  the  kind  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  in  my  day  I  have  handled 
the  laces  of  imperial  and  royal  wardrobes. 
Here  are  floWers  of  a  hundred  tints  and 
forms  growing  into  beauty,  and  arranged 
and  grouped  by  an  artist's  band." 

M.  Eugene:  "Tlie  hand  of  D'Huyghens 
himself" — gazing  fondly  at  the  marvelous 
creation,  as  be  held  it  up  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  show  to  the  greatest  advantage  the 
glowing  hues  that  were  imprisoned  in  its 
'delicate  mesh.  "  D'Huyghens  designed  the 
pattern,  and  then  painted  each  flower,  pet- 
al, leaf,  and  tendril  separately  for  the  parch- 
ment lace- workers,  and  the  fingers  of  no  less 
than  eighty  experts  in  needle  point  were 
employed  a  whole  year  in  executing  this 
wonderful  triangle." 

This  eh^-dPcBuvre,  fit  for  an  empress  or 
a  queen  of  American  society,  would  have 
found  its  place  among  the  treasures  of  some 
'crowned  head  of  Europe,  along  with  the 
lace  dress  of  as  marvelous  beanty  thai  was 
brought  with  it  to  this  country,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  late  Franco-Prussian  war. 
In  fact,  both  pieces  were  made  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  finding  a  purchaser  for  them 
in  the  Empress  Eugenie.  But  the  revolu- 
tion in  European  affairs  which  banished 
Napoleon  III.  and  Eugenie  fhmi  France  se- 
riously afi'ected  the  lace  industries  of  Bel- 
gium as  well  as  those  of  France,  and  the 
lace  artists  of  M.  Eugene's  manufactory  are 
to-day  engaged  in  selling  oranges  in  the 
streets  of  Brussels  or  are  starving,  and  his 
beautiful  laces  are  in  the  hands  of  the  New 
York  Cnstom-houiie  officials.  Such  pieces 
of  work  as  the  bankrupt  lace  manufacturer 
brought  over  are  not  at  present  in  demand 


in  Europe.  Political  affairs  there 
are  too  unsettled,  the  situation  too 
uncertain,  for  even  queens  and  em- 
presses to  order  |25,000  dresses  or 
$5000  shawls. 

I  claim  for  the  beautiful  crea- 
tion, lace,  that  it  is  as  truly  an  art 
creation  and  emanation  of  relig- 
ious affection  in  the  feminine  art- 
ist soul,  which  found  no  other 
method  of  expression  than  that 
of  the  needle,  as  that  the  produc- 
tions of  Fra  Angelico,  Fra  Bar- 
tolomeoy  Guide,  and  Michael  An- 
gelo  are  creations  of  high  art. 
And  as  a  proof  of  my  position, 
let  us  look  at  the  early  produc- 
tions of  lace  in  the  convents  of 
Spain,  Italy,  and  France.  Some 
of  these  unfinished  works,  handed 
down  to  us  and  preserved  in  the 
works  of  Madame  Palisser  and  M.  Segiiin, 
contain  crude  types  of  form/*  the  r^sean 
or  ground,  the  pearl  picot,  the  pamt  gait, 
puntq  a  reticella — every  thing,  in  fact,  that 
we  afterward  find  perfected  in  the  centu- 
ries following  the  Renaissance,  and  that  re- 
sulted in  the  exquisite  points  of  Brussels, 
Mechlin,  d'Alengon,  the  points  de  lyaneej  itf 
Chantillyj  the  laces  of  Valenciennes,  and  that 
mysterious  point  d^Angleterre  whose  origin 
it  is  impossible  to  discover.  To  the  works 
of  Madame  Palisser  and  M.  Seguin  I  most 
refer  my  readers  for  the  history  of  the'vari- 
ons  kinds  of  lace  that  from  time  to  time  be- 
came the  fashion  in  Europe,  and  that  still 
form  the  employment  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  workers  in  its  various  countries. 

The  passion  for  wearing  lace  reached  its 
height  in  the  reigns  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis 
XV.  In  1653  we  find  an  account  of  the 
great  Mazarin,  wliile  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  a  city,  hulding  a  careful  correspondence 
with  his  secretary,  Colbert,  concerning  the 
purchase  of  some  points  from  Flanders,  Ven- 
ice, and  Genoa.  He  advises  Colbert  to  ad- 
vance 30,000  or  40,000  livres  for  the  laces, 
adding  that  by  making  the  purchase  in  time 
he  will  derive  great  advantage  in  the  price, 
bat  as  he  hopes  the  viege  will  soon  be  at  an 
end,  they  may  await  his  arrival  at  Paris  for 
his  final  decision.  It  seems,  however,  from 
Colbert^s  answer  to  Mazarin  that  these  laces 
were  destined  as  patterns  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  French  manufactories ;  for  in 
the  inventory  of  Mazarines  effects  after  his 
death  thero  is  no  mention  of  Italian  points 
or  lace  iooveriets, ''  dmteUet  tPor  cm  itwrgmt^ 
There  's  no  doubt  that  the  minister  and  his 
secretary  were  then  meditating  the  estab- 
lishment of  those  points  de  Franes  that  Col- 
bert instituted  so  suooeasfblly  in  1605  at 
d'Alen^on.  The  history  of  the  estabUah- 
meut  of  this  manufacture  is  interesting  in 
itself,  and  may  afford  a  lesson  for  onr  re- 
public that  could  be  taken  a4TaDtage  of  in 
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a  shorter  time  than  might  be 
deemed  possible  bj  some.  In  1660 
the  French  government  issned  a 
sumptuary  ordinance  prohibiting 
the  use  of  ail  foreign  *^ pauemenSf" 
painta  de  Ohnm^  points  coup^Sy  and 
any  French  laces  and  pa8semen§ 
exceeding  an  inch  in  width.  The 
ordinance  then  goes  on  to  condemn 
the  canons  which,  it  states,  have 
been  introdaced  into  the  kingdom 
with  an  excessive  and  insupport- 
able expense  by  the  quantity  of 
points  of  Venice  and  Genoa  with 
which  they  are  loaded.  The  use 
of  these  canons  was  entirely  pro- 
hibited, unless  they  were  made  of 
plain  linen  or  the  same  stuff  as  the 
coat,  without  lace  or  any  orna- 
ment. The  lace-trimmed  **  canons^ 
of  Louis  XIV.,  as  represented  in  his 
interview  with  Philip  IV.,  in  the  Isle  of 
Pheasants,  srevious  to  his  marriage  in  1660, 
give  a  good  idea  of  these  extravagant  ap- 
pendages. The  ordinance  of  1660  had  but 
little  effect,  for  various  others  were  issned  in 
the  following  year,  with  the  oft-repeated  pro- 
hibitions of  the  points  of  Genoa  and  Venice ; 
but  edicts  were  of  no  avaiL  No  royal  com- 
mand could  compel  people  to  substitute  the 
coarse,  inferior  laces  of  France  for  the  fine, 
artistic  productions  of  her  sister  coontiies. 
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Colbert,  therefbre,  determined  to  develop 
the  lace  manufacture  in  France,  and  prodnee 
fabrics  that  diould  rival  the  coveted  points 
of  Italy  and  Flanders,  so  that  if  money  was 
lavished  upon  those  luxuries,  it  should  not 
be  sent  out  of  the  country. 

In  1666,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  Sieur 
Baoul,  he  selected  Madame  Gilbert,  a  lady  of 
Aleuyon,  who  was  acquainted  with  the  man- 
ner of  making  Venice  point,  and  giving  her 
an  advance  of  50,000  crowns,  established  her 
at  his  own  ch&teau,  Lonray,  near  Alen^on, 
with  thirty  expert  lace-workers  whom  he 
had  at  great  expense  caused  to  be  brought 
over  from  Venice.  In  a  short  time  Madame 
Gilbert  arrived  in  Paris  with  the  first  spec- 
imens of  the  fabric  produced  by  herself  and 
her  workersk  The  king,  inspired  by  Colbert* 
with  a  desire  to  see  the  work,  during  a  sup- 
per at  Versailles  announced  to  his  courtiers 
that  he  had  just  established  a  manufactory 
of  point  more  beautiful  thau  the  finest  of 
Venice,  and  appointed  a  day  for  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  specimens. 

On  the  day  appointed  the  king  and  his 
courtiers  came  to  Colbert's  house  in  Paris. 
Madame  Gilbert,  instructed  by  Colbert,  had 
arranged  the  laces,  the  beautiful  points 
d^Alcnfon,  in  the  most  artistic  manner  on 
the  walls  of  a  room  hung  with  crimson 
damask,  where  they  showed  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. When  the  king  and  the  nobles 
entered  the  room,  they  were  perfectly  de- 
lighted. The  Grand  Monarqne  ordered  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  be  given  to  the  hap- 
py Madame  Gilbert,  and  turning  to  his  court- 
iers, said, 

**  Gentlemen,  I  hope  I  will  se4  no  other 
lace  worn  at  my  court  than  this  new  fab- 
ric, upon  which  I  bestow  the  name  Point  de 
France:* 

Scarcely  had  Louis  retired,  when  the 
conrtiefB  rushed  baek,  and,  at  exorbitant 
pricesy  paid  to  Madame  Gilbert,  stripped 
the  room  of  its  contents.     Thej|pproval  of 
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the  monarch  was  the  fortune  of  Alen^on. 
Point  de  France,  adopted  by  court  etiquette, 
soon  became  as  faahionable  aa  it  was  com- 
pulsory. All  who  had  the  privilege  of  the 
*'casaqne  bleu,"  all  who  were  received  at 
Versailles  or  were  attached  to  the  royal 
household,  could  only  appear,  the  ladies  in 
trimmings  and  head-dresses,  the  gentlemen 
in  ruffles  and  cravats,  of  the  royal  manufac- 
ture. 

An  ordinance  of  August  5, 1665,  founded 
upon  a  large  scale  the  manufacture  of  painta 
de  Franot,  with  the  exclusive  privilege  for 
ten  years,  and  a  grant  of  36,000  francs.  A 
company  was  formed^  its  members  rapidly 
increased,  and  in  1668  the  capital  amounted 
to  22,000  livres.  Eight  directors  were  ap- 
pointed, at  salaries  of  12,000  livres  a  year, 
to  conduct  the  manufacture,  and  the  com- 
pany held  its  sittings  in  the  H6tel  de  Bean- 
fort,  at  Paris.  The  first  distribution  of  prof- 
its took  place  in  October,  in  1665,  amounting 
to  the  enormous  profit  of  fifty  per  cent,  upon 
each  share.  In  1670  a  second  distribution 
was  made,  and  120,000  livres  were  distriln 
nted  among  the  share-holders.  The  dis- 
tribution of  1673  was  still  more  considera- 
ble. In  1675  the  ten  years'  privilege  ceased. 
The  money  was  returned,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  profits  divided.  • 
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Colbert  likewise  set  up  a  fabric  at  the 
Ch&teau  de  Madrid,  built  by  Francis  L,  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Such  was  the  origin 
of  point-lace  in  France.  Ck)lbert's  plan  was 
crowned  with  success.*  He  established  a 
lucrative  manufactory  that  brought  large 
sums  of  money  into  the  kingdom,  instead 
of  sending  it  out.  Well  might  he  say  that 
<<  Fashion  was  to  France  what  the  mines  of 

I  Pern  were  to  Spain.'' 

Ykom  the  fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
century  the  art  of  lace-making  continued  to 
increase  and  spread  in  all  the  countries  of 
Europe.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enumer- 
ate all  the  dififerent  points  that  are  spoken 
of  in  the  histories  of  lace  that  have  fironi 
time  to  time  been  written,  or  that  occur  in 
the  inventories  and  wardrobe  accounts  of 
kings  and  queens,  priests  and  prelates,  in 
those  Ay^  centuries.  Every  country  of 
Europe — nay,  every  section  of  the  varions 
countries — had  its  particular  point.  This 
is  measurably  the  case  at  the  present  day. 
The  lace  industries  of  Europe  form  no  smsUl 
item  in  the  revenues  of  those  nations.  In 
spite  of  the  inventions  in  the  way  of  ma- 
chineries that  weave  imitations  of  every  old 
or  new  point,  thousands  of  women  and  chil- 
dren earn  their  livelihood  by  the  mannfao: 
ture  of  needle  or  pillow  lace  (hand-made), 

!  working  mostly  in  their  own  cottager  in 
the  open  air,  or  at  the  windows,  on  the  flow- 
ers or  designs  which  are  generally  given 
out  to  them  from  the  central  manufactory, 

'  where  the  designing  is  done,  and  where  the 
whole  is  put  together  by  **  bride"  or  "  r^iBcau** 
workers  after  the  outside  flower  workers 
have  finished  their  part  of  the  work.*    It  u 


*  All  lace  le  divided  Into  pillow  and  point  Itre.  The 
flnit  Ib  made  by  the  needle  on  « (Mrchmtsot  patlem,  and 
tenned  needle  point,  potni  d  VafguiUM,  otjntntu  in  oeo. 
Pillow  lace  la  aometlmea  Improperly  call«d  point  Tlie 
manner  of  making  It  la  thaa  deKribed :  The  *'  piUow** 
I  la  a  round  or  oval  board,  atnffed  ao  aa  to  form  s  coib- 
I  ion,  which  la  placed  on  the  knees  oi  the  WBihwiWMS. 
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estimated  that  there  are  500,000  lace-work- 
ers, mostly  women  and  children,  in  Enrope, 
of  whom  nearly  one-half  are  employed  in 
France.  Almost  all  of  these  lace-workers 
)>erform  their  labor  at  their  own  homes.  In 
Belgium,  where  there  are  900  lace  schools, 
many  of  which  are  in  convents,  there  are 
nu  less  than  150,000  women  engaged  in  lace- 
making.  In  Auvergne,  in  France,  there 
130,000  thns  employed,  most  of  whom  worl 
in  their  homes  in  the  environs  of  Le  Pny, 
which  was  one  of  the  earliest  centres  of  this 


ar^  se] 
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and  sometimes  on  an  elevated  frame  before  her.  On  tbts 
pillow  a  stiff  piece  of  parchment  is  fixed,  with  small 
holes  pricked  throogh  to  mark  the  pattern.  Throngh 
these  holes  pins  are  stuck  Into  the  cosblon.  The 
threads  with  which  the  lace  Is  formed  are  wonnd  npon 
bobbins,  forraerlj  bones— from  whence  the  name 
"bone  lace."  Now  the  bobbins  are  made  of  small 
round  pieces  of  wood  about  the  siae  of  a  pencil,  hav- 
ing round  their  npper  ends  a  deep  groove,  so  formed 
as  to  reduce  the  bobbin  to  a  thin  neck,  on  which  the 
thread  Is  wonnd,  a  neparate  bobbin  being  used  for 
each  thread.  By  the  twisting  and  crossing  of  these 
threads  the  ground  of  the  lace  is  formed.  The  pat- 
tern, or  figure,  is  made  by  interweaving  a  thread  much 
thicker  than  that  fonnlng  the  groundwork,  according 
to  the  desl^  pricked  out  on  the  parchment  Such 
has  l>eeii  the  pillow,  and  such  the  method  of  using  it, 
with  alight  variatlooB,  for  centuries;  certainly  ever 
t«h)ce  1S81,  as  is  shown  by  a  painting  of  Martin  de  Vos, 
of  that  date.  Again,  all  lace  consists  of  two  pnrts,  the 
vonnd  and  the  flower.  The  plain  ground  la  styled  In 
French  "  entollage,"  on  account  of  its  containing  the 
flower  or  ornament,  which  is  called  "tolle."  The 
h(iney-comb  net-work  or  ground,  in  French, "  rusean," 
"fond,"  ♦*  champ,**  "  trellic,**  la  of  vnrloua  kinds :  wire 
ground,  Brussels  ground,  trolly  ground,  etc. ;  fond 
Clair,  fond  double,  etc.  Some  laces  are  not  worked 
upon  ground  at  alL  The  flower*  are  made,  and  then 
connected  by  irregular  threads,  termed,  variously, 
" brides,** " leg^*' "  pearl  tice,"  and  " coxcombs.**  AU 
the  gnipures  are  made  thns. 


industry,  and  where  it  still  eontinnes  to 
flourish. 

England  prodnees  a  large  quantity  of  pil- 
low lace.  Very  beantifhl  specimens  of  the 
laces  of  Bedford,  Wiltshire,  Dorset,  North- 
ampton, Bnckinghamshire,  and  Devonshire 
are  given  in  Madame  Palisser's  SUtory  of 
Lace  ;  but  the  principal  lace-prodncing  town 
of  England  is  Honiton,  in  Devonshire.  Hon- 
iton  is  the  best  known  of  the  English  laces 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  This  lace  was 
bionght  into  modem  notice  and  made  fash- 
ionable by  Queen  Victoria,  who,  commiser- 
ating the  condition  of  the  lace-workers  of 
Devonshire,  and  wishing  to  bring  their  work 
into  demand,  ordered  her  wedding  dress  of 
it.  Her  two  daughters  and  the  Princess  of 
Wales  following  her  example,  by  ordering 
their  wedding  dresses  also  of  Honiton,  have 
made  it  a  fashionable  and  expensive  lace 
ever  since. 

The  only  attempt  to  introduce  the  art  of 
lace-making  into  this  country  was  made 
by  a  Honiton  lace- worker,  Madame  Esther, 
whose  name  I  have  mentioned  in  another 
part  of  this  article.  A  genuine  artist  and 
an  enthusiast,  she  opened  a  small  school  of 
design  for  lace  two  years  ago  in  New  York, 
which  is  only  partially  successful  for  want 
of  capital  to  carty  on  the  enterprise. 

Now  I  dare  say  if  Madame  Esther  was  as 
devoat  a  Catholic  as  my  good  grandmoth- 
er was,  she  would  appeal  to  St.  Jean  Fran- 
cois Regis  for  aid  in  her  work.  The  le- 
gend of  8t.  Francois,  and  how  he  came  to 
be  the  patron  saint  of  lace-workers,  is  pre- 
served among  the  charcoal-burners  and  wa- 

ir-carriexB  of  Anvergtie,  as  well  as  among 
the  lace^workers  of  that  region.  It  is  that 
in  1640,  in  the  month  of  January,  the  town 
aathorities  of  Le  Puy  posted  op  at  the  four 
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oomers  of  the  streets  an  ordinance  of  the 
Parliament  of  Toulonse,  forbidding,  nnder 
pain  of  heavy  fines,  all  persons,  of  what  de- 
gree soever,  to  wear  lace  upon  their  gar- 
ments after  the  seventh  day  of  the  mouth 
of  February  following.  The  reasons  assign- 
od  for  this  ordinance  were  that  so  many 
women  were  occupied  in  working  lace  that 
it  was  difficult  to  obtain  domestic  service, 
and  also  that  it  was  desirable  to  do  away 
with  the  class  distinctions  that  the  wearing 
of  lace  marked.  This  caused  a  great  sen- 
sation in  Le  Puy  and  Yelay  among  the  mer- 


many.  She  sleeps  in  the  church-yard  of 
Annabei^g.  Under  an  old  lime-tree  rises 
the  tomb  erected  to  her  memory  by  the 
pious  Annabergers.    On  it  is  inscribed : 

**  Here  lies  Babbaka  XJttm am,  died  14  Jatijarj,  ISTBi, 
whose  Invention  of  lace  in  the  year  1661  made  ber  iIm 
benefactress  of  the  Hartz  Jionntalno. 
"  An  actire  mind,  a  sklllfnl  hand. 
Bring  blessings  down  on  the  Father-land. " 

The  honor  of  introducing  pillow  lace  mak- 
ing into  Germany  is  by  common  consent  ac- 
corded to  Barbara  Uttman,  or  rather  Barba- 
ra Ett-erlein,  for  that  washer  maiden  name. 
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chants,  as  well  as  among  the  unfortunate 
women  who  existed  only  by  the  proceeds 
of  their  lace -working.  They  appealed  to 
the  great  preacher  of  that  day,  Jean  Fran- 
vois  Regis,  who  procured  a  revocation  of 
the  edict;  consequently  when  he  was  can- 
onized he  became  the  patron  saint  of  lace. 

I  can  not  dose  this  desultory  chat  about 
lace  and  lace-workers  without  relaticg  the 
legend  of  another  lace  saint,  who,  if  she  ia 
not  canonized  by  ecfclesiastical  law,  is  at 
least  in  the  hearts  and  memories  of  the 
dwellers  in  the  Hariz  Mountains  of  Ger^ 


She  was  bom  in  1514,  in  Etterlein,  a  small 
town  of  Saxony,  which  derives  its  name  from 
her  family.  Her  parents,  borghers  of  No* 
remberg,  had  removed  to  the  Saxon  Hartf 
Mountains  for  the  purpose  of  working  some 
mines.  Here  Barbara  married  a  rich  master- 
miner,  Christopher  Utfcman,  of  Annabeig 
It  is  said  that  she  bad  learned  the  art  of 
making  pillow  lace  frori  a  native  of  Brabant 
— a  Protestant  lady,  whom  the  cmeltiss  0^ 
the  Dnke  of  Alva  had  driven  from  her  coon* 
try.  Barbara  had  observed  the  momiltbi 
girls  occupied  in  making  nefr-woik  Ibr  tk' 
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mintfs  to  weur  oyer  their  hair;  she  took 
great  interest  in  the  work,  and  profiting  bj 
the  knowledge  derived  firom  the  Brabant 
laoe-worker,  she  sueceoded  in  making  her 
pnpils  produce,  first,  a  fine-knitted  trioot, 
and  afterward  a  kind  of  plain  lace  ground. 
In  1561,  having  prdcnred  aid  from  Flanders, 
she  set  up,  in  her  own  name  of  Barbara  Utt- 
man,  a  workshop  at  Annaberg,  and  there 
began  to  make  laoes  of  various  patterns. 
This  branch  of  industry  soon  spread  from 
the  Bavarian  frontier  to  AJtenberg  and  Gies- 
sen,  giving  employment  to  thirty  thousand 
persons,  and  producing  a  revenue  of  one 
million  thalers.  Bi^bara  Uttman  died  in 
1575,  leaving  sixty-five  descendants,  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren.     It  is  said  that 


when  she  was  taking  lessons  from  her  Bra- 
bant teacher,  after  she  had  completed  her 
first  attempt  at  making  lace  ground  or  r^ 
seao,  her  teacher  took  the  small  piece  in  her 
hand  and  carefully  coiuted  the  stitches 
which  Barbara  had  made. 

''Why  do  you  count  the  stitches f  in- 
quired Barbara  of  the  gentle  lady. 

**  Because,''  she  replied, ''  I  wish  to  know 
how  many  of  your  children  will  weep  at  your 
funeraL" 

''How  many!"  again  inquired  Barbara^ 
never  doubting  the  fulfillment  of  the  proph- 
ecy, for  that  was  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

"Sixty-five,"  was  the  answer.  Barbara 
believed  her  friend,  and  so  it  actually  came 
toi 
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PART  V. 


"Bball  Bbsrpest  patbot  blight  ns,  doipg  oo  wrong  V 

SO  writes  our  greatest  living  poet, in  one 
of  the  noblest  poems  he  ever  penned. 
And  he  speaks  truth.  The  real  canker  of 
human  existence  is  not  miseiy,  but  sin. 

After  the  first  cruel  pang,  the  bitter  wail 
after  her  lost  life — and  we  have  here  but 
one  life  to  lose  t — ^her  lost  happiness,  for  she 
knew  now  that  though  she  might  be  very^ 
peaceful,  very  content,  no  real  happiness 
ever  had  come,  ever  could  come  to  her  in 
this  world,  except  Robert  Roy's  love — after 
this.  Fortune  sat  down,  folded  her  hands, 
and  bowed  her  head  to  the  waves  of  sorrow 
that  kept  sweeping  over  her,  not  for  one 
day  or  two  days,  but  for  many  days  and 
weeks — the  anguish,  not  of  patience,  but  re- 
gret— sharp,  stinging,  helpless  regret  They 
came  rolling  in,  those  remorseless  billows, 
Just  like  the  long  breakers  on  the  sands 
of  8t  Andrews.  Hopeless  to  resist,  she 
could  only  crouch  down  and  let  them  pass. 
"  All  Thy  waves  have  gone  over  me." 

Of  course  this  is  spoken  metaphorically. 
Outwardly,  Miss  Williams  neither  sat  still 
nor  folded  her  hands.  She  was  seen  every 
where  as  usual,  her  own  proper  self,  as  the 
world  knew  it ;  but  underneath  all  that  was 
the  self  that  she  knew,  and  God  knew.  No 
one  else.  No  one  ever  could  have  known, 
except  Robert  Roy,  had  things  been  differ- 
ent from  what  they  were — ^from  what  Qod 
had  apparently  willed  them  to  be. 

A  sense  of  inevitable  fate  came  over  her. 
It  .was  noyk  nearly  two  years  since  that  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Roy  of  Shanghai,  and  no  more 
tidings  had  reached  her.  She  began  to 
think  none  ever  would  reach  her  now.  She 
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ceased  to  hope  or  to  fSsar,  but  let  herself 
drift  on,  accepting  the  small  pale  pleasures 
of  every  day,  and  never  omitting  one  of  its 
duti^.  One  only  thought  remained ;  which, 
contrasted  with  the  du'kness  of  all  else,  oft- 
en gleamed  out  as  an  actual  Joy. 

If  the  lost  letter  really  was  Robert  Roy's 
— and  though  she  had  no  positive  proof,  she 
had  the  strongest  conviction,  remembering 
the  thick  fog  of  that  Tueeday  morning,  how 
easily  Arehy  might  have  dropped  it  oat  of 
his  hand,  and  how,  during  those  days,  of 
soaking  raiuj  it  might  have  lain,  unobserved 
by  any  one,  nnder  the  laurel  branches,  till 
the  child  picked  it  up  and  hid  it  as  he  said 
— ^if  Robert  Roy  had  written  to  her,  writ- 
ten in  any  way,  he  was  at  least  not  faith- 
less. And  he  might  have  loved  her  then.* 
Afterward,  he  might  have  .married,  or  died ; 
she  might  never  £id  him  again  in  this  world, 
or  if  she  found  him,  he  might  be  totally 
changed :  still,  whatever  happened,  he  had 
loved  her.  The  fact  remained.  No  power 
in  earth  or  heaven  could  alter  it. 

And  sometimes,  even  yet,  a  half-supersti- 
tious feeling  came  over  her  that  all  this  was 
not  for  nothing— the  impulse  which  had  im- 
pelled her  to  write  to. Shanghai,  the  other 
impulse,  or  concatenation  of  circumstances, 
which  had  floated  her,  after  so  many  changes, 
back  to  the  old  place,  the  old  life.  It  look- 
ed like  chance,  but  was  it  t  Is  any  thing 
chance?  Does  not  our  own  will,  soon  or 
late,  accomplish  for  ns  what  we  desire  f 
That  is,  when  we  try  to  reconcile  it  to  the 
wiUofOod. 

She  had  accepted  His  will  all  these  years, 
seeing  no  reason  for  it ;  often  feeling  it  very 
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hard  and  cruel,  but  itiU  accepting  it.     And 

BOW  f 

I  fim  wntiDg  nci  scuifiAtional  stoiy.  In  it 
are  im  grand  dramatic  poitita;  no  DrntM  ex 
machind  ftppeRta  ti)  inaki)  all  smooth  ;  e very- 
eve  tit — if  it  can  boast  of  aught  ao  large  as 
an  event — follows  the  otlier  in  perfectly 
natural  sticc^siiion.  For  I  have  always 
noticed  that  in  life  tliere  ate  rarely  any 
startling  "  effecta/*  but  gradnal  evolntioni. 
Nothing  happens  by  accident;  and,  the 
premises  once  granted^  nothing  happens  but 
what  was  quit©  sure  to  happen^  following 
those  prem  i  sea.  We  n  ove  I  ists  do  not  *  *  mak  e 
np*^*  our  stories ;  they  make  them  selves.  Nor 
do  human  beinga  invent  their  own  lives ; 
they  do  but  use  np  the  materials  given  to 
them  — some  weU,  aome  ill;  some  wisely, 
some  foolishly;  but,  in  the  main,  the  die  tntn 
of  the  Preacher  ia  not  far  from  the  truth, 
^^  All  things  come  alike  to  all/^ 

A  whole  winter  had  passed  by,  and  the 
apritjg  twiligbta  were  beginning  to  length- 
en, tempting  Miaa  Williams  and  her  girls  to 
linger  another  half  hour  bt^fure  they  lit  the 
lamp  for  the  evening*  They  were  doing  so, 
cosily  chatting  over  the  fire,  after  the  fash* 
ion  of  a  purely  feminine  household,  when 
there  was  a  sudden  au  noun  cement  that  a 
gentleman,  with  two  little  boys,  wanted  to 
aee  Miss  VYUliaois.  He  declined  to  give  his 
name,  and  said  be  Wo  old  not  detain  her 
more  than  a  few  minutes. 

^*Let  him  come  in  here,"  Fortune  was 
just  about  to  say,  when  she  refleeted  that 
it  might  be  some  law  busiuesti  which  cou- 
eenied  her  girls,  whom  she  had  grown  ao 
tenderly  anxious  to  save  from  any  trouble 
and  protect  from  every  care.  "No,  I  will 
go  and  speak  Ui  him  myself." 

She  rose  and  walked  quietly  into  the  par- 
lor, already  shadowed  into  twilight :  a  neat, 
(impact  little  person,  dresued  lu  soft  gray 
homespun,  with  a  pale  pink  bow  on  her 
throat  J  and  another  in  her  cap — a  pretty  lit- 
tle fabric  of  lace  and  cambric,  which,  being 
now  the  fashion,  her  girls  had  at  last  con- 
descended to  let  her  wear.  She  had  on  a 
black  silk  apron p  with  pockets,  into  one  of 
which  she  had  hastily  thrust  her  work,  and 
her  thimble  was  yet  on  her  linger.  This  waa 
the  figure  on  which  the  eyes  of  the  gentle- 
man reared  aa  he  turned  round. 

Miftfl  Williams  lifted  her  eyes  inquiringly 
to  his  face — a  bearded  face,  thin  and  dark. 

^*  I  beg  your  pardon,  1  have  not  the  pleas^ 
nre  of  knowing  yon  ;  I — -" 

She  suddenly  stopped.  Something  in  the 
height,  the  turn  of  the  head,  the  triap  dark 
hair*  in  which  were  not  mure  than  a  few 
threadii  of  gray^  while  herahad  so  many  now, 
reminded  her  of — some  one,  the  bare  thought 
of  whom  made  her  feel  dizxy  and  blind. 

*'  No,"  be  said, "  I  did  not  expe^st  yon  would 
know  me ;  and  indeed,  until  I  saw  you,  I  was 
not  sure  yoa  were  the  right  Miss  Williams. 


Possibly  you  may  remember  my  name — B^, 
Bobert  Boy." 

Faces  alter,  mannere^  gestures ;  but  the 
one  thing  which  never  changes  is  a  voice. 
Had  Fortune  heard  this  one^— ay,  at  herlaat 
dying  hour,  when  all  worldly  soundA  wet* 
fading  away-^ahe  would  have  recognieed  it 
at  once. 

The  room  being  full  of  shadow,  no  one 
con  Id  see  any  thing  distinctly ;  and  it  was 
as  well. 

In  another  minute  ah e  had  risen,  and  held 
out  her  hand. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  yon,  Mr.  Eoy.  How 
long  have  you  been  in  England  1  Are  theae 
your  little  boys  T" 

Without  answering,  he  took  her  baud— # 
quiet  friendly  grasp,  just  as  it  need  to  be. 
And  so,  without  another  word,  the  gulf  of 
fifteen — ^  seven  teen  yeare  was  overleaped^ 
and  Robert  Roy  and  Fortune  Williams  had 
met  once  more. 

If  any  body  had  told  her  when  aho  pmc 
that  morning  what  would  happen  beftvre 
night,  and  happen  so  naturally,  too,  she 
w*ould  have  said  it  was  impossible.  That, 
ftftc^r  a  very  few^  minutes,  she  could  have  sat 
there,  talking  to  him  as  to  any  ordinary  «* 
quaintflnce,  seemed  incredible,  yet  it  wt« 
truly  so. 

**I  was  in  great  doubta  whethet  the  Miss 
Williams  who,  they  told  me^  lived  here  waa 
yourself  or  some  other  lady ;  but  I  thought 
I  would  take  the  chance.  Beeanae,  were  it 
yonraelf,  I  thought,  for  the  sake  of  old  times, 
yon  might  be  willing  to  advise  me  concern- 
ing my  two  little  boys,  whom  I  have  brought 
to  8t.  Andrews  for  their  education/' 

**  Your  aona,  are  they  f 

'^No.     I  am  not  married/' 

There  was  a  pause,  and  then  he  told  the 
little  fellow's  to  go  and  look  out  of  the  wia- 
dow,  while  he  talked  with  Miss  WLlliams. 
Ho  Hpoke  to  them  in  a  fatherly  tone ;  there 
waa  nothing  whatever  of  the  young  man  left 
in  him  now.  Hia  voice  was  sweet,  bis  roaU' 
ner  grave,  hia  whole  appearance  unquestion- 
ably **  middle-age<l." 

**  They  are  orphans.  Their  name  ia  Hoy, 
though  they  are  uot  my  relativeat  or  so  dis^ 
taut  that  it  matters  nothing.  But  their  fa- 
ther waa  a  very  good  friend  of  mine,  which 
mattera  a  great  deal.  He  died  autldenly,  and 
hia  wife  aoon  after,  leaving  their  affairfl  In 
great  c  on  f u  ttion .  Heari  u  g  this,  far  u  p  in  t  be 
Aufitraliau  bufib^  where  I  have  been  a  i^heep- 
farmer  for  some  years,  I  came  round  by 
Shanghai,  but  too  late  to  do  more  thaTi  tak«^ 
tbems  younger  hoys  and  bring  them  home. 
The  rest  of  the  family  are  dinpoaeil  of 
These  two  will  be  henceforward  mine.  That 
is  all." 

A  very  little  "all,"  and  wholly  iboul  olli«r 
people ;  sea  reel  y  a  woril  a  l>ou  I  h  i  m  jwI  f.  Vet 
he  aeemed  to  think  it  an^cit^nt,  and  an  tf  ^n 
had  no  poaaible  haterest  in  bfiffing 
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Cunorily  be  mentioned  having  reeeived 
her  letter,  which  was  ''  friendly  and  kind  f 
that  it  had  followed  him  to  Anstralia)  and 
then  back  to  Shanghai.  Bnt  his  letnm 
home  seemed  to  have  been  entirely  without 
reference  to  it— or  to  her. 

80  sfce  let  all  pass,  and  accepted  things  as 
they  were.  It  was  enough.  When  a  ship- 
wrecked man  sees  land— ever  so  barren  a 
land,  ever  so  desolate  a  shore — he  does  not 
argne  within  himself, "  Is  this  my  haven  V* 
he  simply  pnts  into  it,  and  lets  himself  be 
drifted  ashore. 

It  took  bat  a  few  minutes  mon  to  explain 
Ihrther  what  Mr.  Roy  wanted — a  home  fbr 
his  two  "poor  little  fellows." 

"They  are  so  young  stUl — and  they  have 
lost  their  mother.  They  would  do  very  well 
in  their  classes  here,  if  some  kind  woman 
would  take  them  and  look  after  them.  I 
felt,  if  the  Miss  Williams  I  heM:d  of  were 
really  l^e  Miss  Williams  I  used  to  know,  I 
conld  trust  them  to  her,  more  than  to  any 
woman  I  ever  knew." 

"  Thank  you."  And  then  she  explained 
that  she  had  already  two  girls  in  charge. 
She  could  say  nothing  till  she  had  consulted 
Ihem.    In  the  mean  time — 

Just  then  the  tea  bell  sounded.  The  world 
was  going  on  Just  as  usual — ^this  strange, 
commonplace,  busy,  regardless  world  f 

**  I  beg  your  pardon  for  intruding  on  your 
time  so  long,"  said  Mr.  Roy,  rising.  **  I  will 
leave  you  to  consider  the  question,  and  yon 
will  let  me  know  as  soon  as  you  can.  I  am 
staying  at  the  hotel  here,  and  shall  remain 
until  I  can  leave  my  boys  settled.  Good- 
evening." 

Again  she  felt  the  grasp  of  the  hand :  that 
gho^ly  touch,  so  vivid  in  dreams  fer  all 
these  years,  and  now  a  warm  living  reality. 
It  was  too  much.    She  could  not  bear  it. 

"  If  you  would  care  to  stay,"  she  said — 
and  though  it  was  too  dark  to  see  her,  he 
must  have  heard  the  faint  tremble  in  her 
voice — "our  tea  is  ready.  Let  me  intro- 
duce you  to  my  girls,  and  they  can  make 
friends  with  your  little  boys." 

The  matter  was  soon  settled,  and  the  lit- 
tle party  ushered  into  the  bright  waim  par- 
lor, glittering  with  all  the  appendages  of 
that  pleasant  meal— essentially  feminine— 
a  "  hungry"  tea.  Robert  Roy  put  his  hand 
over  his  eyes  as  if  the  light  dazsled  him, 
and  then  sat  down  in  the  arm-chair  which 
Mi^s  Williams  brought  forward,  turning  as 
he  did  so  to  look  up  at  her — right  in  her 
face — with  his  grave,  soft,  earnest  eyes. 

"  Thank  you.  How  like  that  was  to  your 
old  ways  I  How  very  little  you  are  changed  I" 

This  was  the  only  reference  he  made,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  to  former  times. 

And  she  f 

She  went  out  of  the  room,  ostensibly  to 
get  a  pot  of  guava  Jelly  for  the  boys — ^found 
it  after  some  search,  Md  then  sat  down. 


Only  in  her  store  eloset,  with  her  house- 
keeping things  all  about  her.  But  it  was 
a  qdiet  place,  and  the  door  was  shut. 

There  is,  in  one  of  those  infinitely  pathetic 
Old  Testament  stories,  a  sentence — "And 
he  sought  where  to  weep :  and  he  entered 
into  bis  chamber  and  wept  there." 

She  did  not  weep,  this  woman,  not  a  young 
woman  now:  she  only  tried  during  her 
few  minutes  of  solitude  to  gather  up  het 
thoughts,  to  realiae  what  had  happened  to 
her,  and  who  it  was  that  sat  in  the  next 
room — under  her  roof — at  her  very  fireside. 
Then  she  clasped  her  hands  with  a  sudden 
sob,  wild  as  any  of  the  emotions  of  her  girl- 
hood. 

"Oh, my  love,  my  love,  the  love  of  all  my 
life!    Thank  God!" 

Tlie  evening  passed,  not  very  merrily,  but 
peacefully ;  the  girls,  who  had  heard  a  good 
deal  of  Mr.  Roy  from  David  Dalaiel,  doing 
their  best  to  be  courteous  to  him,  and  to 
amuse  his  shy  little  boys.  He  did  not  stay 
long,  evidently  having  a  morbid  dread  of 
"  intruding,"  and  his  manner  was  exceed- 
ingly reserved,  almost  awkward  sometimes, 
of  which  he  seemed  painfully  conscious, 
apologising  for  being  "unaccustomed  to 
civilization  and  to  ladies'  society,"  having 
during  his  life  in  the  bush  sometimies  passed 
months  at  a  time  without  ever  seeing  a 
woman's  face. 

"And  women  are  your  only  civilizers," 
said  he.  "  That  is  why  I  wish  my  mother- 
lees  lads  to  be  taken  into  this  household  of 
yours.  Miss  Williams,  which  looks  so— so 
comfortable,"  and  he  glaneed  round  the 
pretty  parlor  with  something  very  like  a 
sigh.  "  I  hope  yon  will  consider  the  matter, 
and  let  me  know  as  soon  as  you  have  made 
up  your  mind." 

"Which  I  shall  do  very  soon,"  she  an- 
swered. 

"  Yes,  I  know  you  will.  And  your  decis- 
ion once  made,  you  never  change." 

"Very  seldom.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  are  '  given  to  change.' " 

"Nor  I."     . 

He  stood  a  moment,  lingering  in  the  pleas- 
ant, lightsome  warmth,  as  if  loath  to  quit 
it,  then  took  his  little  boys  in  either  hand 
and  went  away. 

There  was  a  grand  consultation  that  night, 
for  Miss  Williams  never  did  any  thing  with- 
out speaking  to  her  girls ;  but  still  it  was 
merely  nominal.  They  always  left  the  de- 
cision to  her.  And  her  heart  yearned  over 
the  two  little  Roys,  orphans,  yet  children 
still ;  while  Helen  and  Janetta  were  grow- 
ing up  and  needing  very  little  from  her  ex- 
cept a  general  motherly  supervision.  Be- 
sides, he  asked  it.  He  had  said  distinctly 
that  she  was  the  only  woman  to  whom  he 
could  thoroughly  trust  his  boys.  So— she 
took  them. 

After  a  few  days  the  new  state  of  things 
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grew  8o  familiar  that  it  seemed  aa  if  it  had 
lasted  for  months,  the  yonng  Roys  going  to 
and  fro  to  their  classes  and  their  golf-j^ay- 
ingy  Just  as  the  young  Dalzielshad  done ;  and 
Mr.  Roy  coming  abont  the  house,  almost 
daily,  exactly  as  Robert  Roy  had  used  to 
do  of  old.  Sometimes  it  was  to  Fortune 
Williams  the  strangest  reflex  of  former 
times ;  only — with  a  difference. 

Unquestionably  he  was  very  much 
changed.  In  outward  Appearance  more 
even  than  the  time  accounted  for.  No  man 
can  knock  about  the  world,  in  different  lands 
and  climates,  for  seventeen  years,  without 
bearing  the  marks  of  it.  Though  still  un- 
der  fifty,  he  had  all  the  air  of  an  "elderly" 
man,  and  had  grown  a  little  "  peculiar"  in 
his  ways,  his  modes  of  thought  and  speech — 
except  that  he  spoke  so  very  little.  He  ac- 
counted for  this  by  his  long  lonely  life  in 
Australia,  which  had  produced,  he  said,  an 
almost  unconquerable  habit  of  silence.  Al- 
together, he  was  far  more  of  an  old  bachelor 
than  she  was  of  an  old  maid,  and  Fortune 
felt  this :  felt,  too,  that  in  spite  of  her  gray 
hairs  she  was  in  reality  quite  as  young  as 
he — nay,  sometimes  younger;  for  her  in- 
nocent, simple,  shut-up  lUe  had  kept  her 
young. 

And  he,  what  had  his  life  been,  in  so  far 
as  he  gradually  betrayed  it  f  Restless,  strug- 
gling; a  x>erpetual  battle  with  the  world; 
having  to  hold  his  own,  and  fight  his  way 
inch  by  inch — ^he  who  was  naturally  a  bom 
student,  to  whom  the  whirl  of  a  business 
career  was  especially  obnoxious.  What  had 
made  him  choose  itf  Once  chosen,  proba- 
bly he  could  not  help  himself;  besides,  he 
was  not  one  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
and  then  draw  back.  Evidently,  with  the 
grain  or  against  the  grain,  he  had  gone  on 
with  it ;  this  sad,  strange,  wandering  life, 
until  he  had  "  made  his  fortune,"  for  he  told 
her  so.  But  he  said  no  more ;  whether  he 
meant  to  stay  at  home  and  spend  it,  or  go 
out  again  to  the  antipodes  (and  he  spoke  of 
those  far  lands  without  any  distaste,  even 
with  a  lingering  kindliness,  for  indeed  he 
seemed  to  have  no  unkindly  thought  of  any 
place  or  person  in  all  the  world),  his  friend 
did  not  know. 

His  friend.  That  was  the  word.  No  oth- 
er. After  her  first  outburst  of  uncontrolla- 
ble emotion,  to  call  Robert  Roy  her  "  love," 
even  in  fancy,  or  to  exi>ect  that  he  would 
deport  himself  in  any  lover-like  way,  became 
ridiculous,  pathetically  ridiculous.  She  was 
sure  of  that.  Evidently  no  idea  of  the  kind 
entered  his  mind.  She  was  Miss  Williams, 
and  he  was  Mr.  Roy — two  middle-aged  peo- 
ple, each  with  their  different  responsibili- 
ties, their  altogether  separate  lives ;  and, 
hard  as  her  own  had  been,  it  seemed  as  if 
his  had  been  the  harder  of  the  two— ay, 
though  he  was  now  a  rich  man,  and  she 
•till  little  better  than  a  iK>or  governess. 


She  did  not  think  very  much  of  worldly 
things,  but  still  she  was  aware  of  this  fact 
— that  he  was  rich  and  she  was  poor.  She 
did  not  suffer  herself  to  dwell  upon  it,  but 
the  consciousness  was  there,  sustained  with 
a  certain  feel  ing  called  "  proper  pride."  The 
conviction  was  forced  upon  her  in  the  veiy 
first  days  of  Mr.  Roy's  return — ^that  to  go 
back  to  the  days  of  their  youth  was  as  im- 
possible as  to  find  primroses  in  September. 

If,  indeed,  there  were  any  thing  to  go  back 
ta  Sometimes  she  felt,  if  she  could  only 
I  have  found  out  that,  all  the  rest  would  be 
easy,  painless.  If  she  could  only  have  said 
to  him, "  Did  you  write  me  the  letter  you 
promised?  Did  you  etm  love  met"  But 
that  one  question  was,  of  course,  utterly  im- 
possible. He  made  no  reference  whatever 
to  old  things,  but  seemed  resolved  to  take 
up  the  present— a  very  peaceful  and  ha^y 
present  U  soon  grew  to  be— Just  as  if  there 
were  no  past  at  all.    So  perforee  did  she» 

But,  as  I  think  I  have  said  once  before, 
human  nature  is  weak,  and  there  were  days 
when  the  leaves  were  budding,  and  the  bods 
singing  in  the  trees,  when  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing and  the  waves  rolling  in  upon  the  aands, 
just  as  they  rolled  in  that  morning  over 
those  two  lines  of  foot-maiks,  which  might 
have  walked  together  through  life ;  and  who 
knows  what  mutual  strength,  help,  and  com- 
fort this  might  have  proved  to  both  f — then 
it  was,  for  one  at  least,  rather  hard. 

Especially  when,  bit  by  bit,  strange  ghostly 
Augments  of  his  old  self  began  to  re-appear 
in  Robert  Roy:  his  keen  delight  in  nature, 
his  love  of  botanical  or  geological  exenrsions. 
Often  he  would  go  wandering  down  the  fa- 
miliar shore  for  hours  in  search  of  marine 
animals  for  the  girls'  aquarium,  and  then 
would  come  and  sit  down  at  their  tea-table, 
reading  or  talking,  so  like  the  Robert  Roy 
of  old  that  one  of  the  little  group,  who  al^ 
ways  crept  in  the  background,  felt  dizsy  and 
strange,  as  if  all  her  later  yean  had  been  a 
dream,  and  she  were  living  her  youth  over 
again,  only  with  the  differenoe  aforesaid :  a 
difference  sharp  as  that  between  death  and 
lifa — ^yet  with  something  of  the  peace  of 
death  in  it. 

Sometimes,  when  they  met  at  the  innooeot 
little  tea  parties  which  St.  Andrews  began 
to  give — ^for  of  course  in  that  small  oou- 
mnnity  every  body  knew  every  body,  and 
all  their  affairs  to  boot,  often  a  good  deal 
better  than  they  did  themselves,  so  that 
there  was  great  excitement  and  no  end  of 
speculation  over  Mr.  Roy — sometimes  meet- 
ing, as  they  were  sure  to  do,  and  walking 
home  together,  with  the  moonli^t  shining 
down  the  empty  streets,  and  the  stam  out 
by  myriads  over  the  silent  distant  aea,  while 
the  nearer  tide  came  washing  in  npon  the 
sands — all  was  so  like,  so  fiightAdly  Uk«, 
old  times  that  it  was  very  soiejo  iMMHb 
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Miss  Williams,  and  Mr.  Roy  Mr.  Roy,  and 
there  were  her  two  girls  always  hesides 
them ;  also  his  two  boys,  who  soon  took  to 
"  Anntie"  as  naturally  as  if  they  were  really 
hers,  or  she  th^rs. 

^  I  think  they  had  better  call  you  so,  as 
the  others  do,''  said  Mr.  Roy  one  day.  '^  Are 
these  yonng  ladies  really  related  to  yon  V* 

**  No ;  but  I  promised  their  father  on  his 
death-bed  to  take  charge  of  them.  That  is 
all." 

'^  He  is  dead,  then.  Was  he  a  great  friend 
of  yonrs  t" 

She  felt  the  blood  flashing  all  over  her 
face,  bn t  she  answered,  steadily :  **  Not  a  very 
intimate  friend,  but  I  respected  him  exceed- 
ingly. He  was  a  good  man.  His  daugh- 
ters had  a  heavy  loss  when  he  died,  and  I 
am  glad  to  be  a  comfort  to  them  so  long  as 
they  need  me.'' 

**  I  have  no  doubt  of  it." 

This  was  the  only  question  he  ever  asked 
her  concerning  her  past  life,  though,  by  slow 
degrees,  he  told  her  a  good  deal  of  his  own. 
Enough  to  make  her  quite  certain,  even  if 
her  keen  feminine  instinct  had  not  already 
divined  the  fact,  that  whatever  there  might 
have  been  in  it  of  suffering,  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  smallest  degree  either  to  be 
ashamed  of  or  to  hide.  What  Robert  Roy 
of  Shanghai  had  written  about  him  had 
continued  true.  As  he  said  one  day  to  her, 
''  We  never  stand  still.  We  either  grow  bet- 
ter or  worse.    Yon  have  not  grown  worse." 

Not  had  he.  All  that  was  good  in  him 
had  developed,  all  bis  little  faults  had  toned 
down.  The  Robert  ^oy  of  to-day  was  slight- 
ly different  from,  but  in  no  wise  inferior  to, 
the  Robert  Roy  of  her  youth.  She  saw  it, 
and  r^oioed  in  the  seeing. 

What  he  saw  in  her  she  could  not  tell. 
He  seemed  determined  to  rest  wholly  in  the 
present,  and  take  out  of  it  all  the  peace  and 
pleasantness  that  he  could.  In  the  old  days, 
when  the  Dalziel  boys  were  naughty,  and 
Mrs.  Dalziel  tiresome,  and  work  was  hard, 
and  holidays  were  few,  and  life  was  alto- 
gether the  rough  road  that  it  often  seems  to 
the  yonng,  he  had  once  called  her  ''  Pleas- 
antness and  Peace."  He  never  said  so  now ; 
but  sometimes  he  looked  it. 

Many  an  evening  he  came  and  sat  by  her 
fireside,  in  the  arm-chair,  which  seemed  by 
right  to  have  devolved  upon  him;  never 
staying  very  long,  for  he  was  still  nervous- 
ly sensitive  about  being  ''in  the  way,"  but 
making  himself  and  them  all  very  cheerful 
and  happy  while  he  did  stay.  Only  some- 
times, when  Fortune's  eyes  stole  to  his  face 
— ^not  a  young  man's  face  now — she  fancied 
she  could  trace,  besides  the  wrinkles,  a  sad- 
ness, approaching  to  hardness,  that  never 
used  to  be.  But  again,  when  interested  in 
some  book  or  other  (he  said  it  was  delicious 
to  take  to  reading  again,  ^fcer  the  long  fast 
•f  years),  he  would  look  round  to  her  for 


sympathy,  or  utter  one  of  his  dry  drolleries, 
the  old  likeness,  the  old  manner  and  tone, 
woald  come  back  so  vividly  that  she  started, 
hardly  knowing  whether  the  feeling  it  gave 
her  was  pleasure  or  pain. 

But  beneath  both,  lying  so  deep  down 
that  neither  he  nor  any  one  could  ever  sus- 
pect its  presence,  was  something  else.  Can 
many  waters  quench  love  f  Can  the  deep 
sea  drown  itf  What  years  of  silence  ean 
wither  it  f  What  frost  of  age  can  freeze  it 
down  f    Qod  only  knows. 

Hers  was  not  like  a  girl's  love.  Those 
two  girls  sitting  by  her  day  after  day  would 
have  smiled  at  it,  and  at  its  object.  Be- 
tween theihselves  they  considered  Mr.  Roy 
somewhat  of  an  "old  fogy;"  were  very 
glad  to  make  use  of  him  now  and  then,  in 
the  great  dearth  of  gentlemen  at  St.  An- 
drews, and  equally  glad  afterward  to  turn 
him  over  to  Auntie,  who  was  always  kind  to 
him.    Auntie  was  so  kind  to  every  body. 

Kind  t  Of  course  she  was,  and  above  all 
when  he  looked  worn  and  tired.  He  did  so 
sometimes :  as  if  life  had  ceased  to  be  all 
pleasure,  and  the  constant  mirth  of  these 
young  folks  was  just  a  little  too  much  for 
him.  Then  she  ingeniously  used  to  save 
him  from  it  and  them  for  a  while.  They 
never  knew — there  was  no  need  for  them  to 
know — ^how  tenfold  deeper  than  all  the  pas- 
sion of  youth  is  the  tenderness  with  which  a 
woman  cleaves  to  the  man  she  loves  when 
she  sees  him  growing  old* 

Thus  the  days  went  by  till  Easter  came, 
announced  by  the  sadden  apparition,  one 
evening,  of  David  Dalziel. 

That  young  man,  when,  the  very  first  day 
of  his  holidAys,  he  walked  in  upon  his 
friends  at  St.  Andrews,  and  found  sitting  at 
their  tea-table  a  strange  gentleman,  did  not 
like  it  at  all— scarcely  even  when  he  found 
out  that  the  intruder  was  his  old  friend, 
Mr.  Roy. 

"And  you  never  told  me  a  word  about 
this,"  said  he,  reproachfully,  to  Miss  Will- 
iams. "Indeed,  you  have  not  written  to 
me  for  weeks ;  you  have  forgotten  all  about 
me." 

She  winced  at  the  accusation,  for  it  was 
true.  Beyond  her  daily  domestic  life,  which 
she  still  carefully  fulfilled,  she  had  in  truth 
forgotten  every  thing.  Outside  people  irsre 
ceasing  to  affect  her  at  all.  What  he  liked, 
what  he  wanted  to  do,  day  by  day — wheth- 
er he  looked  ill  or  well,  happy  or  unhappy, 
only  he  rarely  looked  either — ^this  was  slow- 
ly growing  to  be  once  more  her  whole  world. 
With  a  sting  of  compunction,  and  another, 
half  of  fear,  save  that  there  was  nothing  to 
dread,  nothing  that  could  affect  any  body 
beyond  herself — ^Miss  Williams  roused  her- 
self to  give  young  Dalziel  an  especially 
hearty  welcome,  and  to  make  his  little  visit 
as  happy  as  possible. 

Small  need  of  that ;  he  wm  bent  on  tak- 
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ing  all  things  pleasantly.  Coming  now  near 
the  end  of  a  very  creditable  college  career, 
being  of  age  and  index>endenty  with  the^ozy 
little  fortune  that  his  old  grandmother  had 
left  him,  the  young  fellow  was  disposed  to 
see  every  thing  oouUur  de  roBe,  and  this  feel- 
ing communicated  itself  to  all  his  Mends. 

It  was  a  pleasant  time.  Often  in  years 
to  come  did  that  little  knot  of  friends,  old 
and  young,  look  back  upon  it  as  upon  one 
of  those  rare  bright  bits  in  life  when  the 
outside  current  of  things  moves  smoothly 
on,  while  underneath  it  there  may  or  may 
not  be,  but  generally  there  is,  a  secret  or 
two  which  turns  the  most  trivial  events  into 
sweet  and  dear  remembrances  forever. 

David's  days  being  few  enough,  they  took 
pains  not  to  lose  one,  but  planned  excur- 
sions here,  there,  and  every  where — ^to  Dun- 
dee, to  Perth,  to  Elie,  to  Balcarras — all  to- 
gether, children,  young  folks,  and  elders: 
that  admirable  melange  which  generally 
makes  such  expeditions  ''go  off''  welL 
Theirs  did,  especially  the  last  one,  to  the 
old  house  of  Balcarras,  where  they  got  ad- 
mission to  the  lovely  quaint  garden,  and 
Janetta  sang  "Auld  Robin  Gray"  on  the 
spot  where  it  was  written. 

She  had  a  sweet  voice,  and  there  seemed 
to  have  come  into  it  a  pathos  which  Fortune 
had  never  remarked  before.  The  touching, 
ever  old,  ever  new  story  made  the  young 
people  quite  quiet  for  a  few  minutes ;  and 
then  they  all  wandered  away  together,  Hel- 
en promising  to  look  after  the  two  wild 
young  Boys,  to  see  that  they  did  not  kill 
themselves  in  some  unf(M*eseen  way,  as,  aid- 
ed and  abetted  by  David  and  Janetta,  they 
went  on  a  scramble  up  Balcarras  Hill. 

''  Will  you  go  too  f '  said  Fortune  to  Bob- 
ert  Boy.  **  I  have  the  provisions  to  see  to ; 
besides,  I  can  not  scramble  as  well  as  the 
rest.  I  am  not  quite  so  young  as  I  used  to 
be." 

**  Nor  I,"  he  answered,  as,  taking  her  bas- 
ket, he  walked  silently  on  beside  her. 

It  was  a  curious  feeling,  and  all  to  come 
out  of  a  foolish  song;  but  if  ever  she  felt 
thankful  to  God  from  the  bottom  of  her 
heart  that  she  had  said  ''No,"  at  once  and 
decisively,  to  the  good  man  who  slept  at 
peace  beneath  the  church-yard  elms,  it  was 
at  that  moment.  But  the  feeling  and  the 
moment  passed  by  immediately.  Mr.  Boy 
took  up  the  thread  of  conversation  where 
he  had  left  it  off— it  was  some  bookish  or 
ethical  argument,  such  as  he  would  go  on 
with  for  hours ;  so  she  listened  to  him  in  si- 
lence. They  walked  on,  the  larks  singing 
and  the  primroses  blowing.  All  the  world 
was  saying  to  itself,  "  I  am  young ;  I  am 
happy ;"  but  she  said  nothing  at  aU. 

People  grow  used  to  pain ;  it  dies  down 
at  interv^  and  becomes  quite  bearable, 
especially  when  no  one  sees  it  or  guesses 
at  it. 


They  had  a  very  merry  picnic  on  the  hill- 
top, enjoying  those  mundane  consolation* 
of  food  and  drink  which  Auntie  was  ex- 
pected always  to  have  forth-ooming,  and 
which  those  young  people  did  by  no  means 
despise,  nor  Mr.  Boy  neither.  He  made 
himself  so  very  pleasant  with  them  all, 
looking  thoroughly  happy,  and  baring  his 
head  to  the  spring  breeze  with  the  eager- 
ness of  a  boy. 

"  Oh,  this  is  delicious !  It  makes  me  feel 
young  again.  There's  nothing  like  home. 
One  thing  I  am  determined  upon:  I  will 
never  quit  bonnie  Scotland  more." 

It  was  the  first  clear  intimation  he  had 
given  of  his  intentions  regarding  the  future, 
but  it  thrilled  her  with  measureless  content 
If  only  he  would  not  go  abroad  again,  If  she 
might  have  him  within  reach  for  the  rest  of 
her  daye — able  to  see  him,  to  talk  to  him, 
to  know  where  he  was  and  what  he  was 
doing,  instead  of  being  cut  off  from  him  by 
those  terrible  dividing  seas — it  was  enough  I 
Nothing  could  be  so  bitter  m  what  had 
been ;  and  whatever  "was  the  mystery  of 
their  youth,  which  it  was  impossible  to 
unravel  now — whether  he  had  ever  loved 
her,  or  loved  her  and  crushed  it  down  and 
forgotten  it,  or  only  felt  very  kindly  and 
cordiiUly  to  her,  as  he  did  now,  the  past 
w&a— well,  only  the  past! — ^and  the  future 
lay  still  before  her,  not  nnsweet.  When  we 
are  young,  we  insist  on  having  every  thing 
or  nothing;  when  we  are  older,  we  learn 
that  "every  thing"  is  an  impossible  and 
"nothing"  a  somewhat  bitter  word.  We 
are  able  to  stoop  meekly  and  pick  up  the 
firagments  of  the  children's  bread,  with- 
out feeling  ourselves  to  be  altogether 
"dogs." 

Fortune  went  home  that  night  with  a 
not  unhappy,  almost  a  satisfied,  heart.  She 
sat  back  in  the  oarriage,  close  beside  that 
other  heart  which  she  believed  to  be  the 
truest  in  all  the  worid,  though  it  had  never 
been  hers.  There  was  a  tremendous  clatter 
of  talking  and  laughing  and  fun  of  all  sorts, 
between  David  Dalziel  and  the  little  Boys 
on  the  box,  and  the  Misses  Moseley  sitting 
Just  b^ow  them,  as  they  had  insisted  on 
doing,  no  doubt  finding  the  other  two  mem- 
bers of  the  party  a  little  "  slow." 

Nevertheless  Mr.  Boy  and  Miss  Williams 
took  their  part  in  laughing  with  their  young 
people,  and  trying  to  keep  them  in  order; 
though  after  a  while  both  relapsed  into  si- 
lence. One  did  at  least,  for  it  had  been  a 
long  day  and  she  was  tired,  being,  as  she 
had  said, "  not  so  young  as  she  had  betti." 
But  if  any  of  these  lively  young  pec^le  had 
asked  her  the  question  whether  she  was  hap- 
py, or  at  least  contented,  she  would  have 
never  hesitated  about  her  reply*  Touog, 
gay,  and  prosperous  as  they  were»  I  doohl 
it  Fortune  Williams  would  have  ohanyd 
lots  with  any  one  of  them  alL 
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ZHHIB  OOITBT  Or  A  HOUBK  IH  DAMABOUA. 


W 


E  proi>ose  in  this  article,  oommencing 
with  the  weddiDg  and  ending  with 


*  The  iUuttntions  and,  tn  the  mmln,  the  facto  em- 
bodied In  this  article  are  token  from  Dr.  Hrn«y  J.  Vaic- 
LcNNRr'a  BibU  Lands:  their  modem  Cuetome  and 
Mannere  UliutratiM  qf  Seripture  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers). The  necessary  Umltotlons  of  B|>aee  are  sach  that 
we  present  here  only  one  aspect  of  Bastem  life,  which 
in  this  Tolnme  is  admirably  illustrated  In  all  ito  as- 
pects by  one  whose  long  residence  In  the  East  gives 
bloi  penonal  fiunillarlty  with  the  sabject 


the  hnrial,  to  trace  the  history  and  descrihe 
the  condition  of  an  Eastern  household.  The 
reader  who  follows  carefully  the  course  of 
our  narrative  will  find  in  the  ancient  cus- 
toms which  are  still  maintained  unchanged 
in  the  Orient  some  few  features  worthy  of 
our  imitation ;  he  will  find  more  that  indi- 
cate how  true  it  is  that  all  the  world  is  kin ; 
and  he  will  find  also  some  that  illustrate  the 
truth  that  Christianity  has  greatly  changed 
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social  life,  and  that  if  women  are  the  most 
devoted  adherents  of  the  Christian  Church, 
it  is  true  that  woman  owes  more  than  even 
she  imagines  to  the  inflaence  of  Christianity. 
In  America,  love  precedes  and  prepares  the 
way  for  marriage — at  least  this  is  our  theory 
of  courtship.  In  the  East,  marriage  precedes 
and  prepares  for  love — at  least  this  is  the 
Oriental  theory  of  the  wedded  state.  It 
qnite  accords,  therefore,  with  the  Eastern 
ideas  of  the  marriage  relation  that  women 
should  enter  into  it  at  an  age  which  to  us 
seems  very  unfit;  and  this  practice  of  early 
marriages  is  also  favored  by  the  fact  that 
women  reach  their  maturity  at  a  much  ear- 
lier age  than  with  ns.  They  are  at  the 
height  of  their  bloom  and  beauty  at  fifteen 
or  sixteen.  They  are  often  married  at  thir- 
teen or  fourteen,  and  sometimes  as  early  as 
eight  or  nine ;  and  Dr.  Van-Lennep  men- 
tions one  instance  of  a  wedding  which  he 
attended  in  which  the  bride  was  so  young 


mmAi.  oBowii,  OB  dodos. 

that  she  was  carried  abont  in  the  arms  of 
her  relatives.  Naturally  courtship  is  done 
by  proxy,  and  the  young  men  are  cheated 
out  of  what  the  American  regards  as  one 
of  his  most  sacred,  inalienable  rights.  Thu 
duty  of  looking  up  for  the  young  man  a  sni  t- 
able  wife,  which  even  in  our  own  society 
the  mother,  aunts,  or  sisters  often  assume^  is 
in  the  East,  by  universal  consent,  devolVed 
upon  them. 

Womanly  nature  is  essentially  the  same 
the  world  over,  and  we  may  safely  assume 
that  they  are  nothing  loath  to  perform  the 
duty  which  social  custom  intrusts  to  them. 
For  this  purpose  they  sally  forth  in  a  body 
on  their  tour  of  insj^ection,  call  at  any  house 
which  affords  reasonable  hope  of  contain- 
ing a  suitable  inmate,  are  invariably  greeted 
with  the  utmost  courtesy^  and  ushered  at 
once  into  the  reception-room;  the  young 
lady  is  summoned,  and  presently  enters, 
bearing  sweetmeats  and  water;  she  is  ar* 


rayed  in  all  the  finery  and  Jewels  which 
belong  to  her  dowry ;  nor  is  it  considered  a 
breach  of  social  propriety  to  inquire  with 
particularity  respecting  her  marriage  por- 
tion. This  frankness  prevents  some  of  the 
awkward  discoveries  which  sometimes  oc- 
cur with  us  after  marriage  to  mar  the  hap- 
piness of  the  honey-moon.  K  the  preiind- 
nary  negotiations  are  salis&otory,  a  bar- 
gain is  xnade  between  the  parents,  in  which 
the  amount  paid  by  the  husband  or  on  his 
behalf,  either  to  the  bride  or  to  her  parents, 
is  definitely  agreed  upon.  This,  which  un- 
der the  Mosaic  law  was  fixed  at  a  unifonn 
rate— at  fifty  shekels,  or  twenty-five  dollars 
— varies  among  the  modem  Jews  with  the 
condition  of  the  bride's  family,  while  among 
some  of  the  Circassian  tribes  and  the  Tar- 
tars, as  among  the  African  savages,  the 
daughter,  when  she  reaches  a  marriageable 
ago,  is  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  The 
parties  are  considered  as  affianced  as  soon 
as  the  marriage  contract  has  been  agreed 
to,  but  the  nuptial  ceremony  is  sometimes 
deferred  for  a  considerable  period,  daring 
which  time  the  bride  and  groom  are  not 
permitted  to  see  each  other;  their  sole  in- 
tercourse with  each  other  is  through  the 
intervention  of  a  "friend  of  the  bridegroom." 
The  wedding  dress  is  even  more  a  matter 
of  importance  with  the  Eastern  bride  than 
with  us.  The  preparation  of  her  toilet,  in 
the  presence  of  female  friends,  often  occu- 
pies a  large  part  of  two  days.  The  wedding 
veil,  the  bridal  crown,  the  dodos  or  cap, 
are  some  of  the  emblems  donned  for  the 
bridal  ceremony.  The  costumes  are  often 
rich  and  gorgeous  beyond  expression.  Fssh- 
ioEi,  as  iutort>retcd  by  an  Orient-al  milliner 
quoted  by  Dr.  Van -Lent!  ep,  pri^a^jribos  the 
characteristics  of  an  ideal  wt*rldiug  dxtm. 
It  ehoiiUl  iixRasnrG  mx  yards  from  the  ahoul- 
derE  to  thfj  end  of  the  train}  the  long  sleeves 
shuuld  flw&e^p  the  fioor;  the  material  is  silk; 
it  is  elaborately  embroidered  by  a  party  of 
profess i on ttl  embroiderers  under  the  direo- 
tion  of  a  chief.  The  Bum  paid  for  saperin* 
tending  the  needle-work  ou  a  single  robe 
referred  to  by  Dr.  V»n-Leunep  was  five  hun- 
dred do11ar«f  white  tbo  ebarge  for  the  work 
clone  by  the  snbordinatea  was  two  Ihou- 
saud  five  hundred  dollars,  and  the  entire 
cost  of  the  dresji  was  ten  thousand ;  uor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  labor  in  that 
country  is  very  much  tetii  expensive  than 
in  this. 

The  marriage  feet  I  vt  ties  last  often  for  a 
week,  and  in  many  sections  of  the  Ea>^t  this 
old  praclJces  an»  still  maintained.  Th«t 
bndegroomi  with  a  procession ^  starts  with 
music  and  torchesi  by  nl^ht,  for  the  hoQse 
of  the  bride,  where,  after  n  j^how  of  resiit^ 
ance,  and  sometimes  qixiU>  a  Mtmggle,  she  is 
taken  possession  of,  and  borne  away  to  her 
future  home.  This  resist aooe  by  the  cay 
maiden  to  the  a|^proaobe«  of  her  huabftnd 
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\b  enrionsly  illostrative  of  the  marriage 
cuBtoinB  of  many  ooan  tries,  and  in  various 
forma — ^from  that  of  African  society,  in 
which  the  bridegroom  chases  the  fleeing 
bridOy  captures,  and  carries  her  away  bod- 
ily, to  that  of  the  Nestorians,  where  the 
bride  remains  in  a  comer  of  the  church 
until  the  time  comes  for  the  Joining  of 
hands,  when  she  is  dragged  half  across 
the  building  by  main  strength  toward 
her  intended  husband,  who  is  allowed  to 
seize  her  hand  ouly  after  a  vehement 
struggle,  during  which  the  officiating 
clergyman  stands  passively  by. 

Far  more  important,  however,  than  any 
difference  in  the  form  of  the  marriage  cer- 
emony between  East  and  West  is  the  fun- 
damental difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
marriage  contract.  Even  the  State  of 
Indiana  has  not  succeeded  in  incorpora- 
ting in  its  legislation  a  facility  of  divorce 
equal  to  that  of  the  Orient,  where,  both 
among  the  Jews  and  the  Muslims,  the 
husband  is  both  Judge  and  jury,  having  a 
right  to  divorce  his  wife  at  any  time,  with 
no  other  limitation  than  the  requirement 
that  he  shall  give  her  a  written  statement 
both  of  the  fact  and  of  the  cause  of  the 
divorce.  A  liberty  so  large  as  this  seems 
to  render  unnecessary  what  is,  however, 
a  common  practice  among  certain  Mus- 
lims— marriage  for  a  limited  period.  In 
entering  upon  this  strange  relation,  the 
parties  agree  to  live  together  for  a  fixed 
period,  which  varies  from  a  few  days  to 
ninety-nine  years,  and  the  contract  is 
regularly  drawn  up  by  the  Judge  and 
duly  signed  by  witnesses.  This  practice  is 
confined  to  the  transient  residents  of  laige 
cities,  and  the  women  who  enter  upon  such 
relations  are  deemed  of  good  repute. 

From  the  bird^to  the  nest,  from  the  bride 
to  the  home,  the  transition  is  easy.  The 
tent  is  the  germ  from  which,  by  a  process  of 
Darwinian  development,  the  Oriental  house 
has  grown.    In  the  cheapest  and  iK>orest 
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houses  this  idea  of  a  tent  is  carried  out  in 
the  details.  There  is  a  single  apartment 
within,  oblong  in  form.  The  roof  is  a  sim- 
ple and  rude  form  of  dome,  which  looks  like 
a  conical  chimney,  and  is  intended  for  the 
escape  of  the  smoke  from  the  fire-place, 
which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
The  building  material  is  mud,  or  sun-dried 
bricks,  or  branches  of  trees  datibed  with 
mud  both  within  and 
without.  Sometimes  the 
roof  is  flat,  the  site  chosen 
being  the  sloping  side  of 
a  hiU,  so  that  one  end  of 
the  roof  is  level  with  the 
ground.  A  railing  sepa- 
rates the  apartment  occu- 
pied by  the  people  from 
that  appropriated  to  the 
cattle.  Light  is  admitted 
through  an  opening  in  the 
roof,  which  serves  also  for 
a  chimney;  but  this  is 
sometimes  wanting,  and 
the  smoke  has  to  find  its 
way  out  as  best  it  can. 
In  such  cases  a  narrow 
opening  made  in  the  wall 
serves  for  a  3^dow,  but 
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it  admita  cold  and  rain  as  well  as  light,  and 
has  often  to  be  closed  by  a  rude  sort  of  shut- 
ter, leaving  the  inmates  in  utter  darkness, 
relieved  only  by  the  dull  light  of  a  smoking 
tallow  candle. 

The  city  house  is,  however,  quite  a  dif- 
ferent affair,  and  in  one  respect  it  must  be 
conceded  that  the  Oriental  is  wiser  than 
are  we.  "  The  chief  aim  of  the  Occidental 
is  to  obtain  beauty  on  the  outside,  and  his 
success  is  to  be  Judged  from  a  general  view 
from  without.  To  this  is  to  be  sacrificed 
much  of  the  comfort  of  those  who  live  with- 
in ;  rooms  have  to  be  of  inconvenient  sizes 
and  shapes,  passages  awry,  and  windows  in 
the  wrong  places.  The  Oriental,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  cares  little  for  the  outward  appear- 
ance ;  his  houses  are  usually  mere  agglom- 
erations of  rooms.  Nothing  is  to  be  seen 
without  but  a  dead-wall,  with,  at  most,  a 
high  latticed  window.''  The  regulation  pat- 
tern of  such  a  house  is  a  series  of  rooms  built 
around  and  opening  upon  a  court  in  the  cen- 
tre. Into  this  court  admittance  is  given  by 
a  lofty  gateway,  whose  double  doors  stand 
open  all  day  long,  revealing  within  the  re- 
freshing- shade  of  a  variety  of  trees,  the  aca- 
eiii,  r],.  .  I  lion,  mid  tJic^  jnrtutuie,  ti>^t.^tber 
with  other  oiiorif'eruaii  nnd  HoweringBbniha. 
On  the  carved  blanches  at  tnvh  side  of  th& 
gate  louiijje  the  gayly  <?lfld  rt'tiiinpxu  of  thcj 
master  of  tbti  boiise.  He  b liuiit^lf  <»ft*ii  t4ike» 
his  swat  b«?ri^,  ami  rt^Cf+j ves  bis  guejitii  or  tnina- 
act«  biifiiijefts  where  the  atmosphero  is  re* 
freab&tl  by  th<^  coobng  brMsze  and  enlivened 
by  the  cbe^rfiil  twitter  of  the  swallows  flit* 
ting  in  aiid  out.  The  oourt.  itJM*lf  is  gener- 
ally prcivided  with  a  te^aeUated  pavement ; 
ft  wt^l),  tank^  or  foiititain  commonly  oconpiea 
tlie  c«!nt?e  of  the  {»iiitt ;  a  piIlATed  veranda 
mun  iinMiiu!  it ;  npoo  ihh  veranda  open  aJl 
tU*?  windows  %y(  tLe  lower  iipartment*,  un* 
funiiHtiefi  with  iJ^laiMeSt  and  clom^d  with  n&U 
id  ffijii^lt^  piliutlertt  of  walnut  woml.  Direet* 
ly  {Opposite   tho  great  ««iitrarjc4.s  wilh   th<^ 


court  intervening,  10 
the  tttwm,  an  apart- 
ment open  in  front, 
and  used  as  a  i»- 
oeption  -  room .  te 
guests  and  as  an 
oflSce  for  the  trmoa- 
action  of  bnsine«. 
The  hoases  of  the 
wealthy  are  highly 
ornamented  with 
pavements  and 

wainscoting  of  mar* 
ble,  with  carvings  in 
marble,     alabaster, 
and  woody  and  with 
ceilings   and   walls 
plastered  with  gyp- 
sum, wrought  out  in 
elaborate  and  often 
beantifiil  designfl. 
The  furniture  of  the  poorer  honaee  is  of 
the  poorest  description.    Three  atones  leai^ 
ed  against  the  outer  wall  of  the  peasants 
single-roomed  hnt  constitute  the  hoiiaewi£B^s 
cooking  stove ;  a  saucepan  or  two,  »  few 
wooden  spoons,  and  some  basins  or  bowls  of 
the  coarsest  earthenware  are  the  table  uten- 
sils ;  the  furniture  consists  of  a  coane  car- 
pet, or  sometimes  a  black  goat's-hair  doth, 
only  a  yard  in  width,  spread  along  two  or 
three  sides  of  the  room  next  the  wall;  a 
cushion  filled  with  straw  serves  the  purpose 
of  chair  or  lounge ;  the  bedding  spread  on 
the  floor  at  night  is  piled  np  in  one  corner 
by  day. 

The  apartments  of  the  wealthy  are,  how- 
ever, often  elaborately  frimished.  The  ac- 
companying illustration,  representing  the 
council-chamber  of  the  Governor  of  Tocat, 
in  Asia  Minor,  will  give  the  reader  a  fiur 
idea  of  an  Oriental  interior.  The  room  is 
ordinarily  of  an  oblong  shape.  A  platform 
raised  six  or  eight  inches  above  the  rest  of 
the  floor  occupies  a  larger  part  of  the  room, 
extending  fit)m  side  to  side,  and  being  of 
equal  length  and  width.     The  highly  oma- 
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mented  ceiling  is  divided  in  the 
uune  manner;  freqaently  near  the 
edge  of  the  platform  on  either  side 
lises  a  pillar,  from  which  springs  a 
gracefdl  arch.  A  seat  or  divan  is 
built  around  the  three  sides  of  the 
room  on  the  raised  platfonn.  This 
divan  consists  of  a  frame  about  a 
foot  high  and  three  feet  in  width, 
upon  which  are  laid  mattresses  stuff- 
ed with  wool,  haj,  or  straw.  Over 
the  mattresses  is  spread  a  covering 
of  chintz,  broadcloth,  or  even  some 
richer  fabric,  usually  of  a  bright  scar- 
let or  crimson  color,  often  trimmed 
with  a  long  silk  fringe  interwoven 
with  gold  threads.  Large  soffc  cu^ions  are 
placed  against  the  wall ;  a  rich  carpet  gen- 
erally covers  the  raised  portion  of  the  floor. 
Chairs  are  not  wholly  unknown,  but  they 
are  rarely  seen  outside  oa/(£i  and  other  pub- 
lic resorts.  The  fire-place,  when  there  is 
one,  is  on  one  side  of  the  room,  where  the 
place  of  the  divan  is  occupied  by  a  hearth 
flanked  on  either  side  by  marble  or  other 
stone,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  a  fend- 
er. Sometimes  a  single  andiron  is  used; 
sometimes  the  wood  is  set  upright  against 
the  back  of  the  chimney.  Such  a  fire-place, 
however,  is  seen  chiefly  in  the  mountainous 
districts,  where  wood  is  procurable;  the 
more  common  fuel  is  charcoal,  grass,  and 
dried  manure. 

In  the  East,  however,  the  stove  is  more 
common  than  tiie  open  fire-place,  though  the 
Oriental  stove  is  quite  unlike  ours.  It  is  a 
brazier,  or  stand  of  brass  or  copper,  about 
two  feet  high,  in  the  top  of  which  is  a  pan 
to  contain  the  fire  of  charcoal.    A  layer  of 
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ashes  is  first  put  in  the  pan;  ou  this  the 
charcoal  is  laid  and  lighted.  The  whole 
brazier  is  then  carried  by  hand  from  the 
court-yard,  where  the  fire  is  started,  to  the 
room  where  it  is  needed.  The  stove  of  the 
poorer  classes  is  simply  an  earthenware  pan. 
Even  the  modem  range  is  not,  however,  un« 
known  in  the  East,  though  of  a  very  simple 
and  rude  construction.  It  is  built  of  stone 
or  brick,  about  three  feet  high,  supplied  with 
a  fire  bed  not  wholly  unlike  our  grates,  and 
with  holes  above  for  the  pots  and  sauce- 
pans. The  cooking  utensils  are  almost  as 
various  as  with  us.  Cast  iron  is  unknown ; 
the  common  materials  are  copper  and  brass. 
The  Orientals  believe  that  tongs,  like  forks, 
were  made  after  fingers,  and  it  is  wonderful 
to  see  how  a  human  being  can  handle  a  live 
coal  without  harm.  Still,  iron  tongs  are  to 
be  seen  as  an  article  of  necessity  in  the 
blacksmith's  shop,  and  as  an  article  of  lux- 
ury in  the  dwelling  of  the  wealthy. 

The  oven  of  the  private  house  is  vari- 
ously constructed. 
The  most  common 
form  is  that  still  to 
be  ifeen,  in  a  slight- 
ly modified  form,  in 
our  American  log- 
ging camp.  It  con- 
sists of  a  hole  in  the 
ground  about  three 
feet  deep,  a  little 
wider  at  the  bot- 
tom than  at  the 
top,  and  plastered 
within  with  clay. 
The  tent  dweilers 
use  a  portable  oven 
of  earthenware, 
covered  at  the  top, 
and  with  an  open- 
ing at  the  side.  In 
either  case  the  fire 
is  first  kindled  in 
the  oven,  and  then, 
when  the  oven  is 
sufficiently  heated, 
the  dough  is  intro- 
duced^ This  is  the 
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method  also  punaed  in  the  public  oyens, 
which  have  existed  in  all  the  larger  towns 
since  the  days  of  Hosea.  These,  in  stmctore 
and  in  the  method  of  operating,  resemble  onr 
New  England  brick  ovens.  A  brisk  fire  is 
kindled  on  the  floor  of  the  oven ;  when  the 
chamber  has  become  sufficiently  heated,  the 
embers  are  raked  out,  and  the  loaves  of  bread 
are  put  in  their  place  inside  by  means  of  a 
long-handled  shovel ;  then  the  door  is  closed, 
and  the  loaves  are  left  to  bake. 

If  tho  cookiiiiT  iipiKirutuH  of  tlKJ 
East  ifi  gm^iile  I'Oiii] paired  with  OLira^ 
the  food  ii  ordinfirily  no  le«w  bo. 
Tbo  elshc>rat«  tlishps  of  an  Ami^ri- 
can  or  Europvfui  diuijer  party  are, 
fnr  the  most  part,  unknowti  in  the 
fumily  life  of  thct*^  people,  who  re- 
tiuti  mmethmfr  of  the  eimplk-itj 
of  th©  early  child- life  of  the  world. 
Stews,  tiiiekened  by  Umg  mmn^T- 
iug  over  the  Are;  soupj*  and  pot- 
tages, flavored  with  aromatie 
herhs^  and  thicken i^d  with  sour 
curds  or  flour;  rice,  mingled  with 
chopped  meat^  and  sea-Boned  with 
pepper,  salt,  aod  oninus;  bread, 
cakt?s,  and  pffcety^-coustitute,  with 
fraite  f^ud  garden  vegetableerp  mw 
or  cooked,  the  chief  artiel^w*  of 
diet.  The  killing  of  a  Lamb  or 
kid,  now  im  in  Bible  ttmea,  is  re- 
served far  special  festival  occa- 
sion a.  The  dinner  table  is  a  very 
alight  affair,  ahoiit  two  feet  high 
and  eighteen  inches  widc^  oflten 
bcantLfnllj  carved  and  intaid.  It 
sit«  in  the  tniildle  of  the  tloor  or 
against  the  afigle  of  the  divan, 
the  mftHter  of  the  htmni^  Hiltiug  on 
the  divan^  hm  companiiiati  sitiing 
ronnd  upon  the  niAi  or  carpt^t, 
and  the  w^ife  waiting  a*  a  f*erv* 
ant  upon  her  lorfL  Tb**  bonm  for 
mcak  fu^  those  of  a  ftt«hiona1ile 
or  biiay  Atnerican  in    the   great 


cities — breakfast  early,  before  going  to  busi- 
ness ;  dinner  late,  on  the  retnm  home  at 
sunset.  The  noonday  meal  is  a  limch  of 
bread  and  fruits.  Dinner  over,  the  poor  go 
to  bed  by  the  light  of  a  blazing  fire  on  the 
hearth,  or  the  light  of  a  pitch-pine  torch  set 
in  a  chink  in  the  wall.  In  the  houses  even 
of  the  better  classes,  tallow  candles  afford  a 
feeble  and  flickering  light  in  contrast  with 
our  modem  chandeliers.  The  candlesticks 
are  of  brass,  silver,  or  gold,  never  having 
more  than  a  single  stem.  Those  most  com- 
monly in  use  are  not  over  a  foot  high,  and 
are  made  to  set  on  the  table ;  bat  larger  ones 
are  in  frequent  use,  and  are  set,  as  needed, 
on  the  floor.  Olive-oil  lamps  are  also  in 
common  use  in  the  olive  districts.  If,  how- 
ever, the  light  is  dim,  it  must  be  remember- 
ed that  there  are  neither  printed  books  nor 
daily  newspapers  to  be  read  by  the  evening 
lamps. 

Circumstances  have  made  the  Orientsl 
people  peculiarly  social  and  hospitable. 
The  very  want  of  books  and  newspapen 
aids  to  make  them  so.  The  traveler  bring- 
ing news  from  a  far-off  land,  or  even  the 
gossip  of  a  not  remote  town  or  village,  is 
always  welcomed  to  the  social  circle  gath- 
ered about  the  camp  fire,  or  sitting  on  the 
floor  about  the  open  fire-place,  or,  in  the 
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wealthier  manBion,  on  the  onshioned  divan 
and  in  the  tapestried  apartment,  lighted 
from  one  or  more  tall  candlesticks,  and  pro- 
moting conyersation  by  the  inspiration  'of 
pipes  and  coffee.  There  are  no  hotels.  The 
inn  or  caravansary  is  bat  a  lodging-place 
for  caravans  whose  company  is  too  large  to 
be  accommodated  in  private  families.  The 
proffer  of  perfiime  or  the  use  of  incense  is 
in  sx>ecial  instances,  and  as  an  honor  to  spe- 
cial gnests,  the  first  offering  of  hospitality. 
The  perfume  usually  employed  is  the  lig- 
mmm  oZom,  a  small  bit  of  which  is  dropped 
upon  burning  coals  in  a  little  chafing-dish 
or  censer  of  silver  or  gold  filigree,  some- 
times adorned  with  precious  stones.  The 
fumes  escape  through  the  perforated  cover. 
Sometimes  the  perfume  is  rose-water  sprin- 
kled upon  the  hands  or  the  face  of  the  guest 
from  an  ornamental  bottle ;  sometimes  it  is 
an  odorous  substance  thrown  upon  the  burn- 
ing coals  of  the  brazier,  or  put  in  the  pipes 
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of  the  social  circle.     Simple  refreshments, 
coffee  or  sherbet,  almost  invariably  follow. 

The  meal  itself  is  rarely  a  social  occasion. 
It  is  generally  dispatched  expeditiously  and 
in  silence.  If  there  are  a  number  of  guests, 
a  proportionate  number  of  small  tables,  such 
as  have  already  been  described,  are  set  for 
their  use  in  different  parts  of  the  room. 
When  the  master  wishes  to  show  special  at- 
tention to  his  guests,  he  waits  upon  them, 
deprecates  the  meagre  fare,  and  bids  them 
partake  freely.  On  great  festive  occasions 
as  many  as  a  hundred  dishes  sometimes  aj[>- 
pear  upon  the  table,  following  one  another 
in  quick  succession,  beginning  with  soup, 
and  alternating  a  sweet  dish  with  some  form 
of  cooked  meats — ^now  a  fruit  jelly,  then 
a  roast  fowl,  finishing  at  last  by  a  huge 
plate  of  "  piUau,''  or  boiled  rice.  The  chief 
dish,  a  roasted  sheep  or  fatted  calf,  is  served 
whole,  and  torn  in  pieces  with  the  hands, 
each  guest  doing  his  own  carving.  The  dish- 
es are  passed  from  table  to  table,  through 
the  various  social  gradations,  ending  in  tibe 
kitchen,  where  the  servants,  retainers,  and 
sonllions  wait  impatiently  for  their  share. 
At  11m  close  of  the  meal  each  one  rises  as  it 
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suits  him,  washes  his  hands  as  before  meat, 
and  is  then  served  with  coffee  or  a  pipe. 
There  is  but  little  wine-drinking  during  the 
meal,  but  plenty  after  it. 

Music  and  dancing  are  the  essential  con- 
comitants of  social  festivity.  The  Oriental 
music  is  of  a  rude  description,  radically  dif- 
ferent from  ours.  Dr.  Van-Leomep  gives  an 
interesting  analysis  of  the  difference, 
too  long  for.  us  to  transfer  to  these 
pages.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  saying  that  harmony  is  un- 
known, and  even  impossible;  that 
our  stringed  instruments  need  to  be 
strung  d&erently,  and  our  wind  in- 
struments made  over,  before  they  are 
capable  of  perfonning  the  curiously 
disjointed  Oriental  melodies;  that 
the  only  musical  accompaniment  to 
a  melody  in  the  Orient  consists  of  a 
single  note,  struck  in  different  oc- 
taves for  the  sake  of  variety;  and 
that  the  Oriental  melodies  repub- 
lished in  this  country  are,  for  these 
reasons,  but  poor  imitations  of  the 
originals,  which  can  not,  indeed,  be  ex- 
pressed in  our  ordinary  system  of  musical 
notation. 

The  musical  instruments  of  the  East  are 
as  rude  in  conception  and  structure  as  the 
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masio  which  is  peifoimed  upon  them.  The 
most  common  martial  iDstraments  are  the 
drum  and  the  hauthoy,  bnt  the  bagpipe 
sometimes  takes  the  place  of  the  latter  in- 
stromenty  and  sometimes  serves  alone,  as  in 
Scotland,  Italy,  and  Bulgaria.  The  drum  is 
of  Tarions  forms,  from  that  of  the  Darabuk- 
keh,  which  is  held  under  the  arm  and  struck 
by  the  fingers,  to  that  of  a  drum  like  our 
own,  played  with  a  peculiarly  shaped  drum- 
stick. The  house  instruments  are  of  suffi- 
cient variety  to  constitute  the  material  for 
quite  an  orchestra.  The  flute,  the  guitar, 
the  violin,  the  tambourine,  the  castanet,  all 
resemble  in  their  general  nature  our  own 
instruments.  The  modem  organ  has  not 
even  a  distant  relative  in  the  East,  but  the 
Kanoon  or  Santilr  is  the  ancestor  of  our  pi- 
ano. This  instrument — for  the  two  names 
indicate  only  slight  varieties  in  the  same 
instrument— consists  of  a  box  two  inches  in 
depth  and  of  an  irregular  form,  its  greatest 
size  being  thirty -nine  inches  by  sixteen. 
Across  this  are  strung  the  strings  of  wire, 
underneath  which  is  a  perforated  sounding- 
board.  The  performer  holds  it  upon  his 
knees  or  carries  it  suspended  from  his  neck, 
and  plays  it  by  striking  the  chorda  with  the 
forefinger  of  each  hand,  to  which  is  fastened 
a  plectrum  of  horn,  or  with  wooden  ham- 
mers. Music  is  a  well-recognized  profes- 
sion. Bands  of  performers  go  about  on 
especial  festive  days,  as  the  singing  chil- 
dren on  Christmas  in  Germany  and  England ; 
they  are  heard  in  the  oaf  it;  they  are  hired 
by  the  wealthy  to  graoe  their  festivals.  Usu- 
ally a  young  lad  serves  as  the  solo  singer, 
the  rest  joining  in  the  chorus,  and  using  their 
instruments  as  an  accompaniment. 
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Music  is,  however,  by  no  means  confined 
to  professional  musicians.  Every  where  and 
at  all  places  you  may  hear  the  quaint  weird 
melodiee  of  the  Orient.  Mothers  soothe  their 
infants  with  plaintive  lullabies;  children  ao- 
oompany  their  games  with  song  and  choros ; 
the  muezzin  chants  the  call  to  prayers  from 
the  top  of  the  minaret ;  the  chuxch  beadle 
keeps  time  to  the  music  of  his  exhortatioii 
to  matins  with  the  resounding  blows  of  hia 
heavy  stick  upon  the  pavement;  the  street 
vendors  extol  their  wares  with  rude  chant 
and  song ;  the  priest  recites  his  prayers  and 
the  congregation  their  responses  in  a  mu- 
sical monotone ;  the  wedding,  the  circum- 
cision, the  baptism,  the  burial,  are  all  ac- 
companied by  instrumental  music  and  song. 
Not  lightly  and  carelessly  caroling,  as  the 
Italians,  but  with  sober  and  sometimes  tear- 
fril  earnestness,  as  befits  the  plaintive  music, 
the  Oriental  takes  up  what  is  to  him  the  sol- 
emn psalm  of  life. 

The  respect  which  the  strong  pay  to  the 
weak,  wliich,  therefore,  men  pay  to  women, 
is  the  real  measure  of  civilization ;  and  it 
must  be  conceded  that,  so  measured,  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  East  is  painftilly  lacking. 
The  '<  equality 
of  the  B«)3re^ 
is  utterly  qd- 
known.  M  the 
htisbuDd  hap^ 
p{?&9  to  waik 
t\m  HirL^etJi  with 
bb  wif«  m 
diiughier^  h« 
pr«c«d«s  h^  by 
st'veral  pji«« ; 
tljf«j  never  walk 
Hid#  by  aide.  If 
in  coiiv<?riati«a 
\w>  alttiiies  t«  tir 
rhrr  Inpu litest 
eiiity,  bit    {ttnfis* 

\rlih  t1i«  |«lii«siit 
*^  I  betn  jouf 
pardon/'  a*  pa^ 
liteuom  trquim 
litm  Ur  dfi  \m^gm 
mmition  qC  a 
di]«)kt*y  lira  1m)|^ 
If,  ftbMiat,  \m 
w«lt«a     lo     Ail 
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family,  his  letter  is  addressed  to  his  sod,  not 
to  his  wife,  even  though  his  son  may  be  a 
babe  in  the  mother's  lap.  In  many  places  the 
wife  speaks  to  her  hnsband'only  with  hesita- 
tion ;  the  bride  does  not  speak  aboTe  a  whis- 
per till  the  honey-moon  is  past,  and,  in  token 
of  this  compulsory  reticence,  even  wears  a 
handkerchief  aroond  her  mouth  till  her 
mother-in-law  bids  her  dispense  with  it. 
She  Ib,  indeed,  a  true  housekeeper,  but  not  a 
true  wife ;  she  prepares  the  meals,  waits  upon 
the  table,  washes  the  hands  and  even  the 
feet  of  her  lord,  and  perfonns  all  the  menial 
services  of  the  household  for  him ;  but  his 
social  and  intellectual  life  she  never  shares. 
Her  industry  contributes  to  his  wealth,  but 
no  part  of  it  is  hers.  She  cultivates  the 
farm  in  his  absence ;  even  in  his  presence  she 
weeds  or  picks  the  cotton,  prunes  the  vines, 
gathers  the  grapes  or  olives,  wields  the 
sickle,  and  helps  to  gather  in  the  harvest. 
She  takes  her  babe  to  the  field,  leaves  it  in 
its  cradle,  nurses  it,  brings  it  home  with  her 
when  the  day's  work  is  done.  She  gathers 
the  brush-wood  and  the  manure  for  the  fire, 
and  fills  at  the  fountain  or  the  well  the  Jar 
of  water,  bringing  it  at  even  home  upon  her 
head.  Within-doors  she  is  equally  busy. 
She  works  in  embroidery,  spins  the  wool, 
cotton,  flax,  or  goat's  hair,  plies  the  loom, 
and  makes  up  the  homespun  fabrics  into 
garments  for  her  children.  In  bdefy  all  the 
poetical  eulogy  of  the  thirty-first  chapter  of 
Proverbs  is  realized  in  the  prosaic  domestic 
experience  of  the  Oriental  housewife.    But 
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in  all  her  industry  she  is  ever  a  loveless  and 
a  hopeless  drudge. 

Widely  as  life  differs  in  its  outward  garb, 
its  inward  experiences 
are  not  without  resem- 
blances.    If  we  enter 
the  inner  precincts  of 
the  household,  we  find 
at  once  a  curious  simi- 
larity   and    a    curious 
contrast  with  our  own. 
The  birth  of  a  son  is 
celebrated   with    great 
rej*  »l  isltigs.    The  cH  i  Id  is  clothed  in  a  "  s  waddling- 
cloth*'  three  or  four  inches  wide  and  about  ten 
feet  long,  whieh  is  iinnly  wound  round  it  from 
the  iieck  dowawaxil,  pinioning  the  arms  firmly 
to  the  sides,  80  that  it  can  neither  stir  hand  nor 
foot.     Thu^  eni^d  or  all  infantile  restlessness,  it 
is  dfing  on  the  mother's  back,  or  left  in  the  cra- 
dle^ wlien>  rings  of  glass  or  metal  amuse  it  with 
their  Jiugle.     When  it  begins  to  walk,  an  anklet 
is  fastened  about  its  ankles,  whose  tiny 
bells  announce  to  the  mother  whither 
the  child  is  straying.     Dolls'  heads  of 
terra  cotta,  that  might  be  hardened 
specimens   of  the   modern   monstrosi- 
ties in  gutta-percha ;  miniature  horses, 
cattle, dogs, fish, birds, and  wild  beasts; 
dolls  with  movable  legs  and  arms,  like 
an  American  Jnmping-Jack ;  curious  gro- 
tesques of  all  imaginable  and  unim- 
aginable shapes  and  forms;  whistles, 
flageolets,  candy  representations  of  the 
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animal  creation,  any  or  all  of  which  might, 
in  slightly  modified  form,  be  found  in  an 
American  toy  store — are  among  the  toys  of 
childhood,  whose  inalienable  right  to  amuse- 
ment is  recognized  almost  the  whole  world 
over.  It  is  true  that  the  religion  of  Islam, 
like  that  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  forbids  the 
making  of  graven  images;  but  a  liberal 
construction  is  put  upon  this  statute,  and  it 
does  not  practically  shut  out  the  children  of 
the  Orient  from  mimic  children  of  their  own. 
From  the  cradle  to  the  grave  is  but  a  step, 
from  the  toys  of  childhood  to  the  tears  of 
old  age.  We  began  this  glance  at  Eastern 
life  with  the  wedding;  we  may  fitly  end  it 
with  the  funeraL  The  mourning  customs  of 
the  East  have  not  materially  changed  since 
the  days  when  Joseph  went  up  to  bury  his 
father  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Professional 
mourning  women  announce  the  death  by  a 
shriek,  shrill  and  piercing ;  they  weep,  they 
beat  their  breasts,  they  tear  their  hair.  The 
entire  household  Join  with  them  in  noisy  and 
obtrusive  demonstrations  of  sorrow.  The 
outer  garment  is  sometimes  replaced  with  a 
coarse  robe  or  shawl  of  sackcloth.  Oftener 
it  is  rent  in  the  distraction  of  grief.  But  a 
leaeonable  regsird  to  eeunomy  is  not  forgot- 
ten on  these  oecaflions.  Tho  undertaker 
first  goes  to  every  mourner,  and  carefully 
tips  the  ceutral  seam  of  his  rob©  three  or 
ti»tr  inches  down  the  breaat-     Thc^  rending 


of  the  garment  is 
thereafter  only  the 
ripping  of  a  seun ; 
a  needle  and  » little 
thread  eaaUy  r^Mur 
the  damage.  Tbe 
saored  tean  of  aflfeo- 
tion  are  treaaored 
up  in  a  botUe.  For 
this  purpose  the 
master  of 
nies  presents 
weeping  friend  with  a  piece  of  cotton-wool 
with  which  to  dry  his  eyes.  This  ootton 
is  preserved,  and  the  tears  wrong  fr«mi  it 
into  the  tear  bottles,  as  a  future  and  eA- 
cacious  remedy  in  the  last  horns  of  lilie. 
Thus  a  oarefril^  pre-arranged  extravaganoe 
of  grief  prepares  for  and  aooompanies  the 
last  rites  of  respect.  When  the  time  of 
burial  arrives,  which  in  that  warm  climate 
is  never  long  delayed,  the  body  is  dressed 
in  its  best  attire,  and  laid,  not  in  a  eofflii, 
but  upon  an  open  bier,  perhi^  adoned 
with  flowers,  and  so  borne,  by  the  Turks  in 
silence,  by  the  Christians  with  softly  chant- 
ed hymns,  to  its  last  resting -plaoe.  Yet 
even  here  economy  is  not  forgotten :  every 
valuable  article  of  clothing  is  taken  from 
the  remains,  which  are  then  buried,  withoat 
a  coffin,  and  in  a  shallow  grave. 

In  this  article  we  have  only  turned  over 
a  few  pages  of  Dr.  Van-Lennep's  really  re- 
markable volume — a  volume  which  pos- 
sesses the  fascination  of  a  book  of  personal 
travel,  with  the  compactness  and  the  au- 
thority of  a  cyclopedia.  It  is  withoat  a 
rival  in  its  peculiar  field.  We  have  selected 
only  one  phane  of  Oriontaliam,  and  in  illo*- 
tr^ting  that,  havti  ht^mj  outj  {lerplexed how 
either  to  condense  dt-^scriptioua  in  which  in* 
space  in  occupied  by  fiond  or  pioQ»  rhetcim, 
or  to  select  where  nottiing  ha^  b€M<u  diwc^cibed 
whitih  eonid  be  omitted  without  low* 
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AUNT  RHODANTHE'S  MISTAKE. 

BESSIE  and  Miaa  Rhodantbe  are  sitting 
in  the  dining-room  together.  Beesie 
Is  doing  nothing,  unless  yon  consider  »n  oo- 
easional  sigh  employment;  bnt  Bliss  Rho* 
danthe  is  Imitting  yigoronsly  on  a  long  gray 
stocking.  Who  is  ^ssie,  and  who  is  Miss 
Rhodanthef  Very  different  persons,  yon 
may  be  sure,  or  this  story  would  never  have 
been  written.  And  yet,  when  Miss  Rho* 
danthe  Woodward  was  yonng  and  fiair,  as 
tradition  says  tliat  she  once  was,  she  had 
not  been  so  very  nnUke  her  pretty  niece. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  it  now,  as  yon  look 
from  the  parchment  and  angles  of  the  elder 
woman  to  the  blnshes  and  dimples  of  the 
girl.  Tet,  if  yon  look  closely,  yon  will  see 
that  the  soft  gray  eyes  of  the  girl  are  iden- 
tical in  shape  and  color  with  the  cold,  steely 
ones  of  the  elder  woman.  The  features, 
too,  if  yon  trace  them  line  by  line,  making 
all  due  allowance  for  the  shrinkage  and 
hardening  of  age,  are  line  for  line  the  same. 
When  Annt  Rhodanthe's  hair  was  dark  and 
sofb  and  plentiful,  it  must  have  waved  in 
the  same  little  rings  and  tendrils  over  the 
same  white  forehead.  If  you  doubt  still, 
misled  by  the  diflference  of  expression,  look 
at  this  old-fashioned  ivory  miniature,  and 
you  will  see  Bessie's  lovely,  mischievous 
face,  with  the  dimpled  smiles  around  the 
red  mouth,  and  the  touch  of  pathos  in  the 
gray  eyes,  and  the  lovely  curves  of  cheek 
and  chin  and  throat.  And  forty  years  ago 
that  was  Aunt  Rhodanthe,  and  to-day  Aunt 
Rhodanthe  is  a  grim-faced,  gray-haired,  eld- 
erly woman,  with  nothing  bright,  nor  fair, 
nor  winsome  about  her.    Ekeuyfugaoei  I 

Now  and  then  Aunt  Rhodanthe  casts  sharp 
inquisitive  glances  at  the  listless  figure  op- 
posite to  her.  Once  or  twice  she  opens  her 
lips  as  if  to  speak,  but  snaps  them  together 
suddenly  again,  and  the  words  remaiUi  un- 
uttered. 

<< Bessie,"  she  says  at  last;  and  Bessie 
looks  up  with  a  start. 

**  Wake  up,  Bessie,  chtld,"  says  Aunt  Rho- 
danthe, briskly,  *'  and  tell  me  what  ails  you." 

A  faint  Audi  creeps  over  Bessie's  fiEMse  as 
she  replies, 

<<  Nothing  ails  me,  Aunt  Rhodanthe.  What 
do  you  mean  f 

Aunt  Rhodanthe  fh>wns  and  clicks  her 
needles  savagely  for  a  moment.  Then  she 
speaks  again : 

«<  Noting'  doesnt  make  a  girl's  cheeks 
pale  nor  her  eyes  hollow,  Miss  BmsIc.  '  Noth- 
ing' doesn't  make  her  sigh  when  she  thinks 
nobody  hears  her,  nor  set  her  lips  in  a  defi- 
ant fashion  if  a  body  asks  her  a  civil  ques- 
tion. Ton  might  as  well  tell  me  all  about 
it,  for  I  shall  find  out  if  you  don't." 

<<  There's  nothing  to  find  out,  Aunt  Rho- 
danthe," Bessie  says,  a  little  drearily.  **  Fve 
had  rather  a  hard  winter,  that's  alL    Fve 
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been  teaching,  you  know,  since  i>apa  lost  his 
money  last  fall,  and  Fm  not  used  to  it,  I 
suppose  I  am  a  little  run  down." 

**  Ralph  Dormer  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  I  suppose  V  says  Aunt  Rhodanthe,  peer- 
ing suspiciously  over  her  spectacles.  '*  The 
girls  tell  me  that  you  have  not  seen  him 
since  your  father's  foilme." 

Bessie  flushes  a  deep  scarlet  now,  and  hor 
«yes  flash. 

**  Aunt  Rhodanthe,  what  do  you  mean  t" 
she  exclaims.  ^  Dr.  Dormer  was  nothing  to 
me,  that  I  should  care  whether  he  comes  or 
not.  Ton  have  no  right  to  think  nor  say 
such  things." 

Aunt  Rhodanthe  watches  her  grimly  for 
a  moment.  Then  her  lips  relax  into  a  smile, 
and  she  nods  her  head  sagely  two  ot  three 
times. 

^  That's  right,  my  girL  I  like  your  spirit. 
Take  it  that  way,  cover  it  up  and  tell  no- 
body, and  youll  outlive  it  yet.  Ralph  Doi^ 
mer  comes  of  a  bad  stock — a  bad  stock.  I 
never  liked  him,  never.  Your  mother  was 
crasy  to  let  it  go  so  fiur." 

''But,  Aunt  Rhodanthe," expostulates  Bes- 
sie, breathlessly,  ''mamma  didn't  let  it  go: 
there  was  nothing  to  go.  And  as  for '  cover- 
ing up' — why.  Aunt  lUiodanthe,  what  makes 
you  say  such  things?  Nobody  ever  said 
such  things  to  me  iMfore." 

"Time  they  did,"  says  Annt  Rhodanthe, 
gravely.  "  See  yon  peak  and  pine  and  dwin- 
dle and  dwine,  and  never  say  a  word  to  shake 
you  back  into  health  I  Iron  and  quinine, 
that's  what  you  want,  mental  and  physicaL 
No  sugar  coating  nor  gelatine  covering — 
the  bitterer  the  better.  That's  what  you 
want,  and  thaf  s  what  youll  get,  for  Fm 
going  to  take  you  home  with  me  to-mor- 
row, Bessie,  so  you  might  as  well  go  and 
pack  up." 

Home  with  Aunt  Rhodanthe  to  the  old 
homestead  where  her  fkther  was  bom,  bnt 
which  Bessie  has  never  seen  T  Well,  it  might 
have  been  worse,  she  thinks.  Better  f  Ah, 
yes!  it  might  have  been  better  once,  but 
never  now.  It  might  have  been  better  if 
Ralph  had  not  failed  in  his  appointment  that 
one  night — the  very  night  that  Bessie  knew 
first  that  her  father  was  ruined.  It  might 
have  been  better  if  she  had  not  written  that 
short  little  savage  note,  breaking  off  the  en* 
gagement  utterly  and  forever,  making  no 
explanation,  only  inclosing  the  ring  which 
he  had  given  her  only  two  weeks  before,  and 
setting  him  f^ee  firom  his  plighted  word. 
Why  had  she  done  itf  She  has  wondered 
herself  sometimes;  she  wonders  vaguely 
now,  as  she  folds  her  dresses  mechanically 
and  lays  them  in  the  trunk,  smoothing  out 
the  wrinkles  oarefhliy  as  she  used  to  do 
when  her  heart  was  in  her  wardrobe.  She 
can  hardly  recall  the  events  and  feelings  of 
that  evening,  first  her  father  had  come 
home  to  dinner,  looldng  sad  and  nave,  and 
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had  called  her  mother  oat  for  a  private  cou* 
ferenoe.  Then  mamma  had  come  among 
them  again,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  had 
told  them  of  Uie  sadden  failure  of  the  bank, 
by  which  nearly  all  of  papa's  property  was 
lost.  They  had  all  been  veiy  qniet  ander 
the  news,  had  kissed  mamma  and  cried  a  lit- 
tle quietly,  and  been  very  tender  and  loving 
to  papa  and  to  each  other,  and  that  was  all. 
They  had  talked  about  what  they  should  do, 
and  somebody  had  said, 

"  Bessie  is  all  right,  anyhow.  Of  course 
she  and  Balph  will  be  married  at  once  now. 
I  don't  suppose  he  is  the  kind  to  back  out 
for  this.    £h,  Bessie  f 

It  must  have  been  Fred,  brother  Fred,  who 
said  that.  Such  an  idea  would  not  have  en- 
tered the  mind  of  one  of  the  girls,  or,  if  it 
had,  they  would  have  had  too  much  sense  to 
utter  it.  But,  of  course,  Fred  had  blurted 
it  out  in  his  hap-hazard  way,  and  the  idea 
had  entered  poor  little  Bessie's  mind  and 
stuck  there  and  rankled.  And  then  when 
Ralph,  whom  she  had  confidently  expected 
that  evening,  did  not  come,  and  when  the 
next  day  had  nearly  passed  without  bring- 
ing him,  why,  of  coarse,  Fred's  foolish  words 
came  back  to  her.  And  then — Bessie  could 
not  teU  now  why  she  did  it,  could  not  real- 
ize the  storm  of  excitement  and  passion  in 
which  she  had  decided  that  Ralph  was  false 
and  cruel,  like  the  rest  of  the  world—^he 
determined  that  he  should  not  be  the  first 
to  break  the  bonds  which  had  become  irk- 
some to  him,  nor  should  he  be  bound  against 
his  wilL  So  she  had  scribbled  a  few  cold, 
bitter  words,  and  sent  them  off  upon  Uie  spur 
of  the  moment.  Had  she  repented  since  f 
Why,  what  had  she  done  hut  repent,  even 
when  his  reply  came,  as  cold  and  as  bitter 
as  her  note,  accepting  his  freedom,  and  con- 
gratnlat i  ng  her  on  her  timely  release  f  They 
had  hurt  her  bitterly,  those  curt,  cruel  sen- 
tences, for  away  down  At  the  bottom  of  her 
heart,  under  all  the  excitement  and  anger 
and  suspicion,  there  had  been  a  warm  li^e 
nest  of  faith  and  love.  She  had  not  be- 
lieved— not  really  believed— ^ that  Ralph 
would  take  her  at  her  word;  bat  he  had 
done  it,  and — 

"Bessie!  Bessie,  child P  calls  Aunt  Rho- 
danthe,  "will  your  packing  never  be  done? 
Don't  stop  to  dream  over  it.  Dreams  never 
did  any  good  yet.  Take  the  world  as  it  is, 
child,  and  you  will  soon  find  th^t  there  is  no 
room  in  it  for  dreams.'' 

The  sun  is  Just  setting  as  Bessie  and  Aunt 
Rhodanthe  drive  up  to  the  low  rambling 
house,  with  its  cream -white  walls  thickly 
mantled  with  vines.  The  sky  is  all  one 
fiush  of  purest  rose,  and  the  distant  hills 
stand  out  hard  and  black  against  the  glow. 
Down  from  their  tops  sweeps  the  fresh 
mountain  wind,  and  Bessie's  eyes  grow 
brighter  already  as  she  inhales  it 

"  How  lovely  it  is  here,  Aunt  Rhodanthe  P 


the  girl  says,  as  she  looks  around  her.    "  And 
yt>u  have  lived  here  all  your  life  V 

"All  my  life,"  replies  Aunt  RhodanUie; 
"  and  that  is  a  long  time.  Miss  Be^jsie.  The 
rocks  and  the  hills  are  the  same  that  they 
were  when  I  was  as  young  and  bright  as 
you;  but  the  rest — " 

And  Aunt  Rhodanthe  stands  still  for  a 
moment,  and  gazes  over  the  wide,  frur  land- 
scape steeped  in  the  tremulous  golden  light, 
and  a  shade  of  what  is  almost  sadness  steals 
over  her  hard  features,  while  Bessie  watch- 
es her  wonderingly.  It  is  only  for  an  in- 
stant, though,  and  then  she  turns  again  to 
Bessie. 

"See,  Bessie,"  she  says,  pointing  away 
to  where  a  thin  thread  of  smoke  curls  up 
through  the  trees.  "It  is  there  that  Dr. 
White  lives.  He  was  an  old  friend  of  Ralph 
Dormer's  father.  He  too,  you  know,  was 
Dr.  Ralph  Dormer;  and  it  was  there  that  I 
met  him  first.  A  bad  stock,  Besoie  a  bad 
stock ;  and  Ralph  Dormer  is  his  father  over 
again." 

"Did  yon  know  him.  Aunt  Rhodanthe T 
Bessie  asks,  wonderingly. 

"  Know  him  I"  says  Aunt  Rhodanthe,  as 
she  turns  away.  "Fot  six  months  Ralph 
Dormer  and  I  met  every  day.  The  road  be- 
tween the  houses  was  well  traveled  then. 
And  for  forty  years  I  have  not  seen  his  face 
nor  heard  his  name,  until  I  heard  it  in  your 
house.  The  path  throu|^  the  woods  be- 
tween the  houses  was  grown  up  long  sgo, 
but  the  path  between  our  hearts  was  grown 
up  before  that." 

Aunt  Rhodanthe  says  no  more,  and  Bessie 
follows  her  silently  into  the  house. 

At  breakfast  the  next  morning  Aunt  Rho- 
danthe begins  her  threatened  oouise  of  iron 
and  quinine. 

"  What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  yoorself 
to-day,  Bessie  f '  she  asks. 

The  girl  looks  out  of  the  window  dreamily. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  says.  "  The  days  are 
so  long  now  that  it  is  hard  to  fill  them  all  up." 

She  means  the  literal  day,  the  long  bright 
days  of  July;  but  Aunt  Rhodanthe  sospeots 
a  hidden  meaning,  and  snaps  her  up. 

"  *  The  days  are  so  long  now  V  And  since 
when  are  they  so  long,  pray  f  Since  Ralph 
Donner  proved  himself  a  villain,  like  his  Ei- 
ther before  him  f" 

"Aont  Rhodanthe,  what  do  yon  meanT 
Bessie  says,  desperately.  "Why  do  yon 
keep  harping  on  Ralph  Dormer  f  And  what 
did  his  father  do,  that  it  should  be  bxooght 
up  against  Ralph  Dormer  now  f" 

Miss  Rhodanthe  hums  a  little  tune  and 
drums  thoughtfully  upon  the  table  for  a 
moment  before  she  speaks.    Then  she  says, 

"Never  mind  now,  Bessie.  Perhaps  Pll 
tell  you  some  time,  and  perhaps  not.  It  is 
more  to  the  purpose  now  to  fill  up  your  day 
for  you.  Do  you  sing  and  play  f  Do  yoa 
sketch  f" 
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"  Tee,  Aunt  RhodaDthe,"  Beesie  aayt,  mee|p- 
ly ;  **  but  Just  remember  that  I  hare  been 
daily  goyemess  all  winter,  and  I  am  so  sick 
of  the  things  that  I  hare  been  trying  to 
grind  into  stupid  children.  Do  let  me  have 
a  rest  from  them." 

<' Bessie  Woodward,"  Miss  Rhodanthe 
says,  sternly,  **  is  there-one  indiyidual  thing 
in  which  you  take  an  interest — a  real  vital 
interest,  I  mean-— «nougfa  to  make  you  for^ 
get  yourself  and  every  body  else  for  a  while  t 
Not  onet  I  might  have  known  it.  Who 
expects  a  modem  young  lady  to  take  a  vital 
interest  in  any  thing  but  her  dress  and  her 
flirtations  f  Well,  as  you  have  no  interests, 
duties  may  do  as  well,  and  we  must  find 
them  for  you." 

Miss  Bhodanthe  says  no  more  at  the  time, 
but  leaves  Bessie  to  idle  away  the  day  as 
she  will.  Miss  Rhodanthe  does  not  idle 
away  her  days,  as  Bessie  well  knows.  In- 
dolence Miss  Rhodanthe  holds  to  be  the  par^ 
ent  of  all  vices  and  follies.  To  be  happy, 
be  busy,  is  Miss  Rhodanthe's  motto,  and 
well  does  she  carry  it  out.  It  tires  Bessie 
to  watch  her  at  first,  as,  in  her  high  boots 
and  broad  hat,  she  tramps  about  the  tkrm, 
directing,  overseeing,  scolding,  encouraging, 
as  the  case  may  require.  No  wonder,  thinks 
Bessie,  that  her  farm  is  the  most  productive, 
her  house  the  best  ordered,  her  maids  and 
workmen  the  most  industrious,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. No  wonder  that  Miss  Rhodanthe's 
eye  has  grown  keen  and  her  tong^ie  sharp 
in  the  course  of  sixty  years,  if  all  of  them 
have  been  like  this.  And  yet  there  is  a 
soft  spot  in  her  heart,  too,  Bessie  concludes, 
when  she  finds  that  all  of  Aunt  Rhodanthe's 
tramps  have  not  business  for  their  sole  ob- 
ject. Charity  has  its  place  in  her  scheme 
of  lifb,and  her  fSsce  is  well  known  in  all  the 
houses  of  the  poor  in  her  vicinity.  Gradu- 
ally Bessie  grows  ashamed  of  her  idle,  pur- 
poseless life  in  contrast  with  Miss  Rho- 
danthe's  perpetual  energy,  and  it  is  not 
long  before  she  has  begun  to  accompany 
her  aunt  in  her  charitable  expeditions.  At 
first  she  is  actuated  only  by  a  sense  of  duty, 
but  soon  she  begins  to  ti^e  an  interest  in 
Aunt  Rhodauthe's  pensioners  for  their  own 
sakes,  and  by  degrees  she  slips  into  the  po- 
sition of  sole  messenger  and  almoner.  Miss 
Rhodanthe  says  nothing,  but,  if  we  can 
Judge  from  her  looks,  she  is  satisfied  that 
the  moral  iron  and  quinine  have  been  found. 

Bessie  has  her  fiivorites  among  Miss  Rho- 
danthe's  pensioners,  and  her  visits  to  the 
little  brown  cottage  tenanted  by  rheumatic ' 
old  Hannah  Lowe  and  het  rosy,  toddling 
grandchild  are  perhaps  longer  and  more  fre- 
quent than  to  the  others.  Bhe  has  staid 
later  than  usual  in  the  cottage  on  this  spe- 
cial evening.  The  child  is  sick,  and  the 
doctor,  for  whom  Bessie  has  sent,  has  not 
yet  come,  and  she  waits  to  hear  his  decis- 
ion.   A  step  on  the  broad  stone  outside  of 


the  door  announces  his  arrivaL  Why  does 
Bessie  start,  and  why  does  that  bright  flush 
leap  up  over  her  fSsoe  at  the  sound  f  It  is 
not  the  heavy  tread  of  old  Dr.  White  that 
she  hears;  but  what  thent  What  then? 
Why,  only  that  she  knows,  when  she  hears 
the  first  tones  of  the  new-comer's  voice,  that 
neither  ear  nor  heart  has  played  her  false. 
The  step  was  Ralph  Dormer's  step,  and  the 
voice  is  Ralph  Donner's  v<4ce,  and  Bessie 
shrinks  back  into  the  farthest  and  daricest 
comer  as  he  enters. 

Dr.  White  is  tired,  and  has  sent  Ralph, 
who,  it  appears,  is  his  guest  at  present,  in 
his  stead.  Hannah  Ix>we  looks  at  him 
doubtftdly.  He  is  too  young  to  inspire  her 
with  confidence,  though  his  face  wears  the 
air  of  trae  professionid  gravity  as  he  bends 
over  the  child,  and  inquires  into  its  symp- 
toms. Hannah  Lowe  appeals  to  Bessie,  who 
shrinks  deeper  into  her  comer  with  a  fHght- 
ened  murmur.  ^The  doctor  ean  distinguish 
only  a  vague  figure  in  the  shadows;  but 
Bessie  sees  him  clearly  sees  the  flrank  blue 
eyes  and  the  broad  white  fbrehead  and  the 
brown  curling  hair  which  she  knows  so  well; 
sees,  too,  an  expression  which  is  new  to  her, 
which  used  not  to  be  upon  Ralph  Dormer's 
face— the  look  of  one  who  has  Buffered.  But 
what  can  Ralph  Domiu  have  suffered  t  she 
wonders. 

He  goes  at  last  The  child  is  not  seri« 
onsly  ill — some  trifling  childish  ailment; 
and  Bessie  can  leave  her  ooraer,  and  hurry 
home  through  the  gathering  twilight,  with 
a  strange  tight  feeling  about  her  heart,  and 
a  look  in  her  eyes  which  leads  Aunt  Rho- 
danthe to  inquire  wonderlngly  whether  she 
has  seen  a  ghost.  No,  Bemie  has  seen  no 
ghost,  and  she  does  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  say  that  she  has  seen  Ralph  Dormer. 

Two  or  three  days  have  passed,  during 
which  Bessie  has  net  again  seen  Ralph. 
Then,  one  aftemoon,  as  she  is  returning 
home,  she  meets  Dr.  White.  Bessie  is  a  spe- 
cial favorite  of  the  bluH^  genial  old  doctor's, 
and  he  turns  and  walks  with  her  now.  Boon 
he  begins  to  speak  of  another  fisvorite  of 
his,  Ralph  Dormer— speaks  of  him  as  Bessie 
herself  might  have  spoken  six  months  be- 
fore, as  Bessie  has,  oh  I  how  often,  thought 
of  him  in  her  own  heart.  A  noble,  upri^t, 
manly  young  fellow,  he  calls  him — strong  as 
a  man  and  tender  as  a  woman. 

^I  want  to  introduce  him  to  yon  some 
time,  Miss  Bessie,"  the  good  old  doctor  goes 
on,  ''but  not  Just  now.  The  poor  fellow  is 
hardly  up  to  ladies'  society  at  present,  for 
he  has  Just  had  a  bitter  bad  blow,  and  it 
takes  all  his  manhood  to  live  it  down.  It 
was  a  crael,  shameful  thing  in  any  woman 
to  throw  away  such  a  heart  as  his,  and  for 
such  a  cause." 

Bessie  gasps.  She  can  not  articulate,  can 
not  form  a  question  amidst  the  confusion  in 
her  mind,  and  the  doctor  goes  onr^  t 
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"  Poor  fellow !  he  started  in  life  with  auch 
bright  proBpeotB,  and  now  he  is  bo  omelly 
weighted.  He  had  just  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  hie  profession  when  all  the  mon- 
ey which  his  father  had  lefb  him  was  lost  by 

the  borsting  of  the Bank.     That  was 

bad  enongh,  Just  when  he  needed  it  most 
to  give  him  a  fair  start ;  but  the  worst  was, 
that  the  girl  he  was  engaged  to  Jilted  him  in 
the  most  shameful  manner.  The  very  day 
after  the  failure,  he  received  a  note  from  her 
releasing  him  from  the  engagement,  which, 
*  under  the  changed  circumstances,  he  could 
not  fail  to  feel  a  burden.'  The  Jade  might 
at  least  have  had  the  decency  to  wait  a  week 
or  two ;  but  no  I  she  must  do  it  at  once,  and 
crush  the  poor  fellow  utterly." 

"Whowaashef 

The  words  sound  strangely  to  Bessie  as 
they  fall  from  her  lips ;  she  hardly  knows  her 
own  voice ;  but  the  doctor  notices  nothing. 

''I  don't  know.  He  never  would  tell  me 
her  name.  He  is  tender  of  her  even  yet, 
little  as  she  deserves  it." 

The  doctor  talks  on,  but  Bessie  hears  no 
more.  Gradually,  out  of  the  whirl  in  her 
todn,  thoughts  emerge  and  form  themselves 

clearly.    The Bank  t    Why,  that  was 

the  one  in  which  her  father's  money  was. 
And  so  the  same  blow  wbieh  had^  crushed 
their  fortune  had  crushed  Ralph's  hopes  too, 
and  she  had  never  known  it.  That,  then, 
was  the  reason  why  he  had  not  come  that 
evening.  And  she,  base,  ungrateful  little 
fool  that  she  is,  has  thought  that  Ralph 
was  a  mercenary  coward.  And  he — ^what 
has  he  thought  of  her  all  these  months  t 
She  remembm  the  vague  terms  in  which 
her  note  was  couched,  for  even  then  she 
had  not  dared  to  formulate  her  suspicions 
against  him.  Yes,  it  is  easy  enough  to  see 
how  the  mistake  had  arisen ;  but  how  can  it 
ever  be  corrected  t  All  this  time  Ralph  has 
been  despising  her,  has  been  learning  to  out- 
grow his  love  for  her,  and  is  it  likely  that  he 
would  despise  her  less  or  love  her  more  if  he 
knew  the  truth  T  And  while  Bessie  thinks, 
the  old  doctor  talks  on,  unmindful  of  lier 
abstraction,  until  they  reach  the  gate,  and 
Bessie  awakens  from  her  tiioughts  in  time 
to  hear  his  last  words : 

'^  So  I  asked  him  to  visit  me  here,  with  a 
view  to  taking  him  into  partnership,  for  I 
am  getting  too  old  to  go  flying  about  the 
country  like  the  Wild  Huntsman,  at  the  call 
of  every  old  woman  who  chooses  to  get  up 
a  midnight  panic  for  the  benefit  of  her  fam- 
ily. Perhaps  I  have  been  indiscreet  in  tell- 
ing you  all  that  I  have.  Miss  Bessie ;  but  I 
know  I  can  trust  you  with  Ralph's  secret." 

"Trust  her  with  Ralph's  secret!"  The 
words  sound  like  a  burlesque  to  Bessie,  but 
she  answers  mechanically,  and  bids  the  old 
doctor  good-night.  Aunt  Rhodanthe  finds 
her  standing  on  the  porch  where  the  doctor 
has  left  her. 


^  "What  ails  yon,  Bessie  f  she  says.    "Why 
don't  you  come  in  t" 

"  Aunt  Rhodanthe,"  exclaims  Besne,  sud- 
denly, "  I  have  seen  Ralph  Dormer." 

She  does  not  mean  to  speak  the  wordsy  is 
hardly  conscious  of  what  she  is  saying ;  but 
she  must  go  on  now ;  and  the  whole  stoty 
comes  out.  Aunt  Rhodanthe  stands  in  the 
gray  twilight  and  listens,  with  a  face  aa  cold 
and  gray  as  the  evening  sky. 

"Wellf"  she  says,  when  Bessie  has  fin- 
ished. 

Then  as  the  girl,  uncertain  of  her  mean- 
ing, does  not  reply,  she  adds, 

"  What  are  yon  going  to  do  about  it  P 

"Aunt  Rhodan^e,  what  can  I  dot"  cries 
the  girl,  tremulously.  "I  can  not— oh!  I 
can  not  let  Ralph  think  of  me  as  he  has 
been  doing,  as  he  must  do ;  and  yet  how  can 
I  explain  after  all  this  time  t  How  can  I 
be  sure  that  it  will  do  any  good  t  Help  me. 
Aunt  Rhodanthe ;  tell  me  what  to  do." 

The  face  of  the  elder  woman  does  not 
soften  at  the  girl's  piteous  pleading. 

"Will  you  do  as  I  tell  youT  she  i 
a  cold,  hard  voice. 

"Aunt  Rhodanthe,  I  will  do  any  thing, 
any  thing,  to  set  right  this  cruel  wrong.** 

Cold  and  hard  fall  Miss  Rhodanthe's  words 
upon  Bessie's  ear : 

"There  is  no  question  of  setting  right, 
Bessie.  I  know  what  Ralph  Dormer  is,  by 
what  his  &ther  was  before  him.  It  is  a  nice 
story,  a  pretty  little  fable,  which  he  has  in- 
vented to  clear  his  own  skirts  of  the  ehaige 
of  falsehood  and  treachery.  *  Blood  will 
tell,'  and  Ralph  Dormer  is  his  lather's  own 
son." 

"Aunt  Rhodanthe!"  All  Bessie's  old  love 
and  faith  blaze  up  afresh  at  her  aant^s  words, 
and  she  cries,  passionately,  "It  is  not  so, 
Aunt  iOiodan^e.  You  do  not  know  Ralph ; 
and  I— oh !  I  am  rightly  punished  for  doubl- 
ing him  for  an  instant.  I  will  not  rest  un- 
der it.  I  will  clear  myself  at  whatever  oost^ 
and  then  if  he  despise  and  spurn  me,  why, 
he  must." 

"Listen  to  me,  Bessie,"  Aunt  Rhodantiie 
says.  "  I  tell  yma  I  know  what  Ralph  Dor- 
mer is,  though  I  have  never  seen  him.  What 
I  tell  you  now,  I  have  never  told  to  mortal 
ear  before.  Long  ago  I  knew  Ral^  Dor- 
mer's father  only  too  well.  He  was  staying 
with  his  friend  Dr.  White,  as  Ralph  is  now. 
Hie  families  were  intimate,  and  we  met  ev- 
ery day,  and  I  thought  him  as  good  and  tnw 
and  noble  as  you  think  his  son«  We  weie 
lovers,  people  said,  and  I  suppose  I  loved 
him.  One  has  such  follies  in  youth.  And 
then  at  last  he  asked  me  to  marry  hlasy  ask- 
ed me  by  letter,  and  I — how  absurdly  ha^ 
py  I  was!  I  remembejr  now  how  bright  tM 
world  looked,  and  how  I  sang  as  I  wurtabart 
my  work.  Of  course  I  answered  Ibe  kMvv 
believing  all  that  he  said,  liko  a  IM  «M*  I 
was;  and  then — "  ^  j 
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'^And  th«n,  aunty  f  repeats  Bessie,  tim- 
idly. 

^'And  then,'  Bessie  f  says  Annt  Bho- 
danthe,  sharply.  "  Why,  there  was  no  *  amd 
ikenJ  That  was  all— absolutely  all.  Halph 
never  came,  never  wrote.  The  next  thing 
I  heard  he  had  left  the  oonntry,  and  two 
years  later  I  heard  of  his  marriage.  I  was 
young  then,  Bessie;  and  when  people  are 
young,  they  suffer  sharply,  but  believe  me 
when  I  tell  you  that  they  get  over  it.  Orief 
does  not  kUl,  but  shame  may.  And  I  tell 
you,  Bessie,  that  sooner  than  see  my  nieoe 
the  laughing-stook  of  the  country,  I  will 
turn  yon  out  of  my  house.  So  long  as  you 
stay  under  my  roof,  I  positively  forbid  your 
attempting  to  communicate  wHh  Ralph  Dor- 
mer in  any  way,  by  word  of  mouth,  or  mes- 
sage, or  letter.'' 

And  80  sajring,  Annt  Bhodanthe  turns 
away,  withoot  waiting  for  an  answer,  and 
leaves  Bessie  alone  in  the  twilight. 

The  days  drag  themselves  into  weeks,  and 
the  weeks  slip  away  somehow,  and  still  Balph 
and  Bessie  never  meet.  Annt  Bhodanthe  is 
doubly  kind  to  Bessie  in  these  days ;  but  if 
the  girl  tries  to  utter  a  tremulons  little  ap- 
peal for  leave  to  see  or  write  to  Ralph,  the 
elder  woman's  fsLce  hardens,  and  Bessie  dares 
not  go  on.  Neither  dares  she  disobey  Aunt 
Bhodanthe  while  she  is  under  her  roof,  and 
even  if  she  did,  would  it  be  of  any  uset 
That,  after  all,  is  the  thought  that  keeps 
her  silent.  Were  she  but  sure  that  Ralph's 
love  for  her  would  come  back,  yes,  then  she 
could  brave  Aunt  Rhodanthe's  wrath ;  but 
of  this  she  is  not,  can  not  be,  sure,  and  the 
risk  is  too  terrible. 

Besrie  is  in  the  library  one  day,  turning 
over  the  old  books.  She  is  often  at  a  loss 
for  occupation  now,  for  she  does  not  dare  to 
go  about  among  her  pensioners  as  she  used 
to  do,  for  foar  of  meeting  Ralph  again.  The 
books  date  from  Aunt  Rhodanthe's  youth, 
most  of  them,  and  she  looks  at  them  with  a 
languid  amusement.  OktriMa  HarUme^  TAe 
8com$K  (mrf$f  ChOdrm  of  the  JMty,  Thaddeus 
tf  ITarMMv— dM  people  really  read  such,  thrill 
over  their  pages,  smile  and  sigh  at  the  ba- 
thos and  irtcUy  sentimentality — smile  and 
sigh,  not  in  ridicule,  as  Bessie  does  now,  but 
in  genuine  sympathy  t  She  takes  up  an  old 
volume  bound  in  time-stained  leather,  and 
turns  the  leaves  carelessly.  Elegant  Eokmeite 
is  the  title  lettered  on  the  back,  and  she 
laughs  a  little  over  the  quaintly  turned 
rhymes  and  obsolete  spelling  of  the  old  bal- 
lads and  exteaots.  Why,  what  is  this  be- 
tween the  leaves  f  An  old  letter,  folded  in 
^le  square,  primitive  style  of  the  days  be- 
fore envelopes  were  known,  sealed  with  a 
pretty  device  of  Cupids  and  darts — an  old 
letter,  which  bears  in  faded  ink  the  name 
of  <' Dr.  Ralph  Dormer"  in  Aunt  Rhodanthe's 
old-fashioned  hand.  Dr.  Ralph  Dormer; 
yes,  that  is  the  name,  and  the  handwriting 


is  Aunt  Rhodanthe's :  there  is  no  mistaking 
its  character;  but  what  should  a  letter  to 
Ralph  Dormer  be  doing  among  Aunt  Rho- 
danthe's old  books  t  Bessie  stands  with  the 
letter  in  her  hand,  pondering.  Ralph  Dor- 
mer t  Why,  that  was  the  name  of  Ralph's 
father  too,  and  the  letter  has  never  been 
opened,  and — 

^Now,  then,  Bessie,"  says  Aunt  Bho- 
danthe, opening  the  door  briskly,  ''moon- 
ing again,  as  usual  t  When  will  you  learn, 
child,  that  moping  and  brooding  never  did 
any  good  yet  f 

''  Aunt  Rhodanthe,"  interrupts  Bessie,  un- 
heeding her  words,  ''will  you  look  at  this 
letter  that  I  have  found  f 

Miss  Rhodanthe  takes  the  letter  from  her 
hand  and  looks  at  it,  turning  it  over  and 
over  with  a  vague,  uncomprehMiding  ex- 
pression. Gradiuklly  a  light  breaks  upon 
her  mind.  The  mists  of  forty  years  roll 
away,  and  she  sees  herself  again  a  bright, 
light-hearted  girl.  The  old  library  is  still 
before  her  eyes,  but  instead  of  Bessie,  a 
curly-headed  boy  (who  is  Bessie's  father 
now)  crouches  over  a  book,  the  same  which 
Bessie  holds  to-day.  The  boy's  eyes  bright- 
en and  his  cheeks  flush  over  the  old  bidlad 
of  "  Chevy  Chase,"  and  he  looks  up  impa- 
tiently at  his  sister's  voice. 

"What  is  it,  Rhodaf  he  says,  and  care- 
lessly takes  the  letter  which  she  hands  him. 

"Take  it  over  at  once,  Fred,"  she  says. 
But  the  boy  reads  on,  and  forgets  all  about 
the  commission  before  she  has  left  the  room. 

Forty  years  ago  I  And  for  forty  years  she 
has  been  cherishing  rancor  and  malioe  and 
hatred  in  her  heart — ^for  Ibrty  years — ^while 
the  old  letter,  that  never  reached  her  lover, 
lay  quietly  between  the  leaves  of  the  old 
book!  Ralph  had  gone  to  his  grave  long 
ago  believing  her  frdse  and  hewtless  and 
erucL  The  wrong  can  never  be  set  right 
now;  and  oht  the  wasted  years  and  the 
wasted  love  and  youth  and  hope!  Not  a 
word  says  Miss  Rhodanthe,  as  she  muses; 
but  Bessie,  watching  her  aunt's  face,  sees 
two  slow  tears  roll  down  the  withered 
cheeks. 

"What  is  it,  Aunt  Rhodanthef"  Bessie 
asks,  timidly. 

But  Annt  Rhodanthe  does  not  answer. 
She  only  goes  slowly  out  of  the  room  with 
the  letter  still  inker  hand,  and  that  strange, 
soft  look  upon  her  fisce  wMch  ibr  forty  yean 
it  has  not  worn  before. 

So  it  was  only  a  mistake,  after  aU— a 
cruel,  fjttal  mistake;  but  at  last,  after  all 
these  years,  she  knows  that  Ralph  Dormer 
loved  her,  and  that  he  was  not  the  villain 
which  she  has  so  often  called  him.  Her 
world  is  upset  by  the  knowledge,  yon  see. 
All  that  she  has  held  most  firmly,  h^  anger, 
her  hatred,  her  bitterness,  axe  slipping  from 
her  grasp.  And  if  Ralph  Dormer  were  not 
a  villain,  what  of  Ralph  Doimer's  sent  Her 
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premises  being  overtiirnedy  her  theory  falls 
to  the  ground.  The  mistake  of  forty  years 
ago  can  never  be  set  right  now ;  but  the 
mistake  of  to-day  must,  at  least,  be  recti- 
fied.  And  so  Aunt  Bhodanthe,  prompt  in 
all  things^  writes  her  letter,  and  dispatches 
it,  directing  it,  as  she  did  the  other  one,  to 
"  Dr.  Ralph  Dormer."  This  letter,  howeyer, 
does  not  fail  in  reacliing  its  destination,  for, 
Jost  as  Annt  Bhodanthe  is  saying  to  Bessie, 
''I  have  written  to  Balph  Dormer,  and  I 
think  that  he  will  be  here  in  the  course  of 
the  day,"  a  step  is  heard  in  the  hall — a  step 
which  sends  the  bright  blood  flushing  up  to 
Bessie's  forehead. 

Miss  Bhodanthe  disappears,  and  Bessie 
goes  shyly  forward  to  meet  Balph,  but  finds 
herself  caught  up  unceremoniously  in  two 
strong  arms,  while  a  voice  whispers,  '*Can 
you  forgive  me,  Bessie,  for  all  the  hard 
things  I  have  thought  of  you,  and  for  all  I 
have  made  you  suffer  f 

It  is  turning  the  tables  with  a  vengeance, 
for  Bessie  has  thought  that  she  was  the  one 
to  ask  for  forgiveness ;  but  she  accepts  the 
situation  with  a  good  grace,  understanding 
that  Annt  Bhodanthe's  explimation  has  been 


ample  Miough  to  spare  her  the  pain  of  con- 
fession. 

''As  far  as  I  understand  it,  neither  of  joa 
has  innch  cause  to  pride  yourself  on  your 
behavior  in  the  matter,"  Aunt  Bhodanthe 
says,  afterward.  "  Here  have  you  both  been 
thinking  exactly  the  same  things  of  eacb 
other,  and  making  idiots  of  yourselves  for 
months,  when  a  dosen  words  would  have 
set  the  whole  thing  straight  There  me 
times  in  life  when '  silence'  is  any  thing  bat 
'golden.'  I  suppose  I  am  hardly  the  one 
to  reproach  you  for  it,  though,"  says  Aunt 
Bhodanthe,  with  a  half  sigh,  aa  she  thinks 
of  the  forty  years  which  lie  behind  her. 

Dr.  White  is  gathered  to  his  fathers  now, 
and  his  partner.  Dr.  Dormer,  reigns  in  his 
stead.  Dr.  Dormer's  wife  will  never  shrivel 
and  fade  into  the  likeness  of  Annt  Bhodan- 
the ;  for  the  light  of  happiness  which  went 
out  so  early  for  the  elder  woman,  still  shines 
brightly  over  Bessie  Dormer's  life,  and  is 
softly  mellowing  her  to  a  ripe  and  fair  ma- 
turity. When  Bessie  is  sixty,  you  will  find 
it  even  harder  than  you  do  now  to  believe 
that  Bessie  in  youth,  as  far  as  looks  went, 
was  simply  Miss  Bhodanthe  over  again. 


CAENIVOROUS  PLANTS  OF  FLORIDA, 

Bt  HBa.  MARY  TREAT. 


EABLY  in  March  the  new  leaves  of  the 
I  pitcher-plant  {Sarractnia  varioJaria)  be- 
gin to  make  their  appearance,  and  soon  aft- 
er, the  large  yellow  flower,  with  its  drooping 
petals,  is  very  con^iouous  every  where  on 
the  diunp  pine-barrens  of  Florida.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  our  insectiv- 
onms  plants,  and  destroys  by  far  a  larger 
numbed  of  insects  than  any  carnivorous 
plant  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  The 
leaves  are  ftom  six  to  twelve  inches  in 
length,  hollow,  and  trumpet-shaped;  they 
stand  very  erect,  and  the  opening  is  covered 
by  a  rounded  aiehing  hood.  Just  below  the 
hood  the  leaf  is  spotted  with  pure  white, 
and  these  spots  are  surrounded  by  bright 
scariet  veins.  The  inner  surface  of  the 
hood  Is  lined  with  brilliant  colors:  finely 
reticulated  veins  of  scarlet  run  over  a  yel- 
lowish ground.  A  broad  wing  extends  along 
one  side  of  the  leaf  from  the  base  to  the 
opening  at  the  summit ;  the  wing  is  bound 
or  edged  by  a  purplish  oord,  which  also  ex- 
tends around  the  opening.  This  cord  or  edge 
of  the  wing  is  one  of  tiie  most  wonderful 
features  of  the  plant.  The  flower  stem  is 
much  longer  than  is  shown  in  our  engraving. 
From  observations  taken  on  the  ground 
where  the  plants  grew,  I  found  innumerable 
insects  were  attracted  to  them.  The  flaunt- 
ing yellow  flower  may  lure  many  moths  and 
butterflies  to  the  plant,  but  the  flower  is  not 


the  attraction  after  they  reach  it.  This  eord 
that  runs  along  the  edge  of  the  wing  secretes 
a  sweet  fluid,  and  as  the  wing  readies  to  the 
base  of  the  leaf,  insects  that  ei«wl  on  the 
ground  as  well  as  those  that  fly  are  attract- 
ed to  this  sweet  secretion.  I  noticed  on 
some  of  the  plants  a  line  of  small  ants  ex- 
tending from  the  base  of  the  leaf  to  the 
summit,  feeding  on  the  secretion ;  so  nu- 
merous were  they  that  they  crowded  each 
other,  but  all  steadily  advancing  to  the 
opening,  down  which  they  disappMied. 

All  persons  who  have  observed  ants  Ced- 
ing have  probably  noticed  the  regular  order 
in  which  they  move  to  and  tMm  their  food 
The  aphides  (plant-lice)  produce  a  sweet 
secretion  of  which  the  ants  are  very  fbnd. 
LinnAus,  with  his  fertile  imagination,  called 
the  aphides  the  ants'  cows.  The  ants  are 
very  friendly  toward  the  aphides,  for  they 
supply  them  with  abundant  food,  on  which 
they  thrive.  Now  if  we  observe  the  ants 
finding  on  this  secretion  from  the  aphides, 
we  can  also  see  that  they  form  two  regular 
lines,  the  hungry  ones  moving  up  the  stem 
to  take  their  food,  and  the  satisfied  ones  xo- 
turning  down  the  stem;  and  vary  ftiieadlj 
and  fratamal  they  1001%  navar  getting  in 
each  other's  way,  but  often 
another  as  they  meet,  potting  i 
UB  together  as  if  c 
and  then  they  pass  on,  1 
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No  re- 


Mark  the  difference 
when  the  ants  are 
found  feeding  on  the 
sweet  secretion  of  Sar- 
itioeniavariolarU :  now 
they  crowd  and  Jostle 
one  another,  and  seem 
wild  in  their  move- 
ments, and  all  are  ad- 
vancing in  one  line 
toward  the  summit 
of  the  leaf,  on  reach- 
ing which  they  disap- 
pear down  the  wide 
throat  of  the  insatiable  sarrmcenia* 
turn  line  here. 

This  I  observed  on  the  pine-barrens  where 
the  plants  grew.  I  now  took  a  Latg«}  gup- 
ply  of  leaves  to  my  study,  and  placed  them 
in  an  upright  position  in  vmm  of  water  to 
keep  them  fresh,  and  opened  the  windows 
to  admit  the  various  insects  that  a]%  swarm- 
ing in  the  air  at  this  season.  Soon  the  room 
was  well  supplied  with  tbo  common  bouse 
fly.  I  now  returned  the  screens  to  the  win- 
dowsy  and  sat  do#n  to  wati^Ii  results.  A 
number  of  flies  were  soon  attracted  to  the 
plants,  and  almost  as  aooii  aa  tbey  to^tod 
the  secretion  they  acted  strangely.  It  was 
astonishing  to  see  how  quickly  it  affected 
theoL  They  became  stnpid,  and  did  not 
notioe  my  hand  in  dose  proximity^  and  tboy 
paid  no  attention  to  gentle  efforts  to  shake 
them  from  the  leaf.  If  I  touched  oue,  it 
would  fly  a  short  distance,  but  invariably 
it  returned  to  the  leal^  aod  very  boou  wav 
buzzing  inside  of  the  tube,  trying  to  walk 
up  the  dry,  smooth  surface,  und  sver  falliug 
back,  until  it  was  exhausted  and  attlL  It 
was  no  use  to  liberate  them.  I  repeatedly 
took  a  leaf  and  turned  the  opening  down- 
ward, and  gently  knocked  it  until  I  liber- 
ated half  a  dozen  or  more,  but  they  were 
soon  on  the  leaves  again,  evidently  trying 
to  straigh^n  themselves.  They  would  pass 
their  legs  over  their  wings,  but  they  were 
unsteady  on  their  feet,  and  seemed  to  be  in- 
toxicated. Every  fly  that  I  liberated  event- 
ually returned  to  the  open  mouth  and  walk- 
ed in,  as  if  fascinated  by  some  spelL 

In  about  two  hours  the  room  was  eleaxed 
of  flies— all  lured  into  the  fatal  traps.  I 
re-opened  the  windows  to  admit  more,  and 
among  the  flies  came  two  or  three  yellow- 
jackets — ^wasp-like  insects.  These  yellow- 
jackets  are  very  fond  of  any  thing  sweet, 
and  very  soon  one  found  the  tempting  bait. 
It  alighted. upon  a  leaf^  and  commenced 
feeding  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  from 
the  base.  It  seemed  to  relish  the  food  high- 
ly, and  ate  eagerly  and  quietly  for  a  few 
moments;  but  soon  its  wings  began  to  flut- 
ter, and  it  proceeded  hurriedly  and  wildly 
along  the  line  of  sweet  until  it  reached  the 
opening.  Here  it  paused  a  moment  to  feed 
jJoEDg  the  cord  that  surrounds  the  mouth 
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of  the  tube,  but  its  wings  were  still  raised 
and  fluttering.  In  a  little  more  than  a  min- 
ute from  the  time  it  alighted,  it  was  a  safe 
prisoner  within,  buzzing  and  fluttering  and 
stirring  up  the  imprisoned  flies.  On  hold- 
ing the  leaf  up  to  the  light,  I  could  see  its 
firimtic  efforts  to  escape — trying  to  climb 
the  smooth  surface,  but,  like  the  flies,  ever 
falling  back,  until  it  was  powerless  to  move. 

These  experiments  I  repeated  day  after 
day.  As  the  leaves  became  exhausted,  I 
brought  in  ftesh  ones. 

I  have  been  asked  by  an  eminent  scien- 
tist if  I  can  prove  that  the  flies  are  intoxi- 
cated. I  do  not  see  how  I  can  prove  it.  I 
am  not  a  chemist,  and  can  not  analyze  the 
secretion.  I  can  only  give  the  result  of  my 
observations  and  experiments.  I  might  get 
a  large  quantity  of  the  leaves  and  make  a 
decoction  of  the  secretion  and  drink  it ;  but 
I  find  the  flies  never  recover  fh>m  their  in- 
toxication, and  my  fate  might  be  the  same 
if  I  took  a  sufficient  quantity.  At  all  events, 
the  secretion  exctted  th»  s^vary  glands  to 
a  wonderful  extent,  which  continued  for 
hours  after  I  had  tasted  it.    The  sweet  taste 
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was  succeeded  by  a  disagreeable  acrid  feel- 
ing, the  same  as  that  produced  by  the  In- 
dian turnip  (Arieama  triphyllum),  only  in  a 
milder  form. 

I  called  the  attention  of  a  lady  friend — 
Mrs.  Bead,  a  good  observer — to  this  strange 
behavior  of  the  flies ;  and  she  is  of  the  same 
opinion  as  myself,  that  the  flies  are  made 
stupidly  intoxicated  before  entering  the 
tube.  We  also  placed  vases  of  leaves  in  the 
dining-room  and  kitchen,  where  the  rapid 
disappearance  of  the  flies  highly  amused  the 
servants. 

Upon  opening  the  leaves,  a  day  or  two 
after  they  were  brought  into  the  house,  I 
often  found  fifty  or  more  flies  in  a  single 
leaf.  Of  course  a  leaf  could  not  digest 
such  a  mass  of  insects  before  they  became 
putrid. 

I  carefully  studied  the  inside  structure  of 
the  leaf.  More  than  half  of  the  tube  from 
the  base  up  is  lined  with  a  firm,  strong  text- 
ure, and  this  lining  is  of  a  livelier  green  col- 
or than  the  remaining  inner  surface  of  the 
tube.  On  passing  a  finger  over  the  surface 
from  the  base  upward,  we  can  detect  a  slight 
roughness  as  Deu:  as  the  brighter  green  color 
extends,  and  then  it  abruptly  terminates ; 
above  this  is  a  space  of  about  two  inches  or 
more,  according  to  the  length  of  the  leaf, 
which  has  a  peculiar  ss&ooth  feeling,  and 
over  this  space  no  intoxicated  insect  can 
walk.    There  is  no  gradual  blending  of  the 
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two  colors  from  the  base  up,  but  the  line  is 
distinct  and  marked,  and  easily  seen  with 
the  naked  eye.  Tlie  smooth  lighter-coIore<l 
space  is  succeeded  by  the  white  spots  before 
mentioned,  and  these  white  spots  gradually 
blend  with  the  fine  scazlet  veinings  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  hood.  The  peouliar 
smoothness  does  not  extend  over  the  bright 
colors,  and  here  a  fly  can  easily  walk. 

Under  the  microscope,  the  two  eolon  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  leaf  present  a  maik- 
ed  difference;  the  lower  part  of  the  tube 
seems  to  be  a  true  stomaich.  Long  hairs 
(Fig.  1)  all  pointing  downward  aie  scatter 
ed  thickly  over  the  surface.  If  a  leaf  has 
caught  no  prey,  the  hairs  are  dear  and  veiy 
transparent ;  but  very  soon  after  an  insect 
is  caught,  the  hairs  begin  to  absorb^  and 
granular  matter  may  now  be  seen  extending 
along  their  entire  length.  When  a  anali 
number  of  insects  are  caught,  they  seem  to 
be  digested  quickly,  and  no  disagreeable 
odor  is  deteeted;  but,  on  the  other  bsnd, 
when  a  large  number  are  caught,  which  is 
nsnally  the  case,  a  disgusting  odor  emanates 
frx>m  the  tube.  Yet  this  filthy  mass  doss 
not  injure  the  inner  sorfaee  of  the  tubs;  it 
is  evidently  absorbed,  and,  no  donbt,  goes  to 
nourish  the  plant.  So  this  saiimoeDia,  like 
the  disgusting  buszards  in  the  animal  king- 
dom, feeds  on  carrion,  and  as  it  can  not  go 
in  search  of  food,  a  tempting  bait  is  set  to 
lure  insects  into  the  fatal  trap. 

On  the  lighter-colored  smooth  snifiaos,  im- 
mediately above  the  long  hairs,  the  miao- 
seope  reveals  very  short  hain,  as  seen  in 
Fig.  8.  In  pinguionla  and  other  plants 
which  I  have  observed,  when  two  sets  of 
hairs  are  found,  they  gradually  blend  into 
each  other;  but  here  a  distinot  line  is  drawn 
that  can  easily  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye^ 
and  dose  to  this  line  the  hairs  are  as  dtstinet 
and  marktHl  in  their  cJiaract*  r  as  on  any 
part  of  the  surface.  On  th*^  iuocr  linrfar* 
of  the  hood  and  fironnd  tbi-i  moutb  af  IhA 
tube  is  another  sei  of  ontifiasli'  alisfped  liiiis 
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(Fig.  3),  which  oreates  a  roaghneBs,  and  over 
which  the  flies  can  easily  walk. 

The  strnctme  of  the  cord  which  secretes 
the  sweet  flaid  presents  a  marked  diflerenoe, 
under  the  microscope,  from  the  rest  of  the 
plant.  The  epidermis  is  very  thin  here,  and 
the  secretory  glands  are  large  and  numerous. 

The  plant  s^retes  the  sweet  fluid  only  a 
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few  days,  while  the  leayes  are  young  and 
TigoronSy  and  it  is  while  this  secretion  is 
abundant  that  so  many  insects  are  caught. 
Yet  even  after  I  can  not  detect  the  secre- 
tion, either  in  feeling  or  taste,  the  flies  still 
find  enough  to  attract  them,  but  it  is  in 
such  small  quantity  that  they  sometimes  fly 
away  afber  feeding  a  while,  which  they  nev- 
er do  when  they  get  a  good  dose.  I  have 
taken  flies  that  were  stupidly  intoxicated, 
and  placed  them  under  a  glass  where  I  could 
observe  them,  and  I  And  they  have  a  tend- 
ency to  stand  on  their  heads  until  they  die. 
The  first  flies  that  are  caught  in  a  tube  usu- 
ally remain  quiet,  fiwm  the  fact  that  they 
are  wedged  down  so  tight  that  they  can  not 
move.  This  tendency  to  stand  on  their 
heads  puts  them  in  such  a  position  that  it 
is  impossible  to  extricate  themselves;  but 
as  the  tube  extends  upward  it  becomes 
broader,  and  now  the  remaining  flies  that 
are  caught  are  no  longer  wedged  in,  and 
these  try  to  climb  the  smooth  surface,  but, 
as  far  as  I  have  observed,  not  one  has  ever 
succeeded. 

It  is  not  only  house  flies  on  which  the  se- 
cretion acts,  but  all  insects  whidi  I  have 
noticed  are  aff'ected  by  it.  A  large  cock- 
roach was  feeding  on  the  secretion  of  a  ftesh 
leaf  which  had  caught  little  or  no  prey. 
After  feeding  a  short  time  it  want  down  into 
the  tube  so  tight  that  I  coald  not  dislodge 
it,  even  when  turning  the  leaf  upside  dowii 
and  knocking  it  quite  hard.  It  was  late  in 
the  evening  when  I  observed  it  enter ;  the 
next  morning  I  cut  the  tube  open,  the  cock- 
roach was  still  alive,  but  it  was  covered 
with  a  secretion  produced  from  the  inner 


surface  of  the  tube,  and  its  legs  fell  off  as  I 
extricated  it.  From  all  appearance,  the 
terrible  sarracenia  was  eating  its  victim 
alive.  And  yet,  perhaps,  I  should  not  say 
"  terrible,''  for  the  plant  seems  to  supply  its 
victims  with  a  Lethe-like  draught  before 
devouring  them. 

From  the  position  in  which  the  insects 
are  placed  after  being  made  prisoners,  it  is 
impossible  to  see  how  much  secretion  they 
cause.  In  the  case  of  pinguicula  this  is 
easily  seen.  On  cutting  the  tube  of  sarra- 
cenia open,  we  find  a  secretion  very  differ- 
ent from  the  sweet  secretion  in  the  cord, 
and  this  secretion  produced  from  the  inner 
surfiace  of  the  tube  seems  to  act  on  the  flies 
in  the  same  way  as  that  produced  by  pin- 
guicula. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  intoxicating' 
power  of  the  sweet  secretion  of  sarracenia, 
I  must  add  the  fact  of  a  wasp  building  its 
nest  within  the  fresh  young  leaves,  usually 
before  the  leaf  has  caught  a  single  insect. 
The  nest  is  made  of  dry  flbrons  material — 
probably  stripped  from  some  dead  herba- 
ceous plant — and  dry  grass.  This  material 
is  crowded  as  low  down  in  the  tube  as  the 
wasp  can  go,  and  it  extends  upward  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch  or  more.  On  this  bed  is 
laid  the  food  for  the  young  wasp.  The  food 
consists  of  five  or  six  young  grasshoppers, 
which  the  parent  wasp  has  stung  and  par- 
alyzed in  such  a  manner  that  they  are  kept 
alive  for  the  young  wasp  to  devour.  The 
grasshoppers  are  covered  with  the  same  ma- 
terial as  that  found  in  the  bottom  of  the 
nest,  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch,  the  ma- 
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terial  being  wadded  in  dose  and  tight.  I 
have  also  foond  the  nests  of  a  leaf-cutter 
bee  in  the  tube  of  sarracenia.  These  nests 
I  sent  to  Professor  C.  V.  Riley  for  identifi- 
cation. 

I  give  here  Professor  Riley's  aoconnt 
of  the  nests,  and  I  also  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  acknowledge  his  kin^^ess  in  aid- 
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ing  me  in  yarions  ways  in  my  researches,  and 
especially  in  his  excellent  and  very  accurate 
drawings  of  the  chironomns  and  mosquito 
larvs,  in  the  February  number  (1876)  oiHar- 
pei'^  MagagiM,  in  the  article  on  utricularia. 

"The  nett  made  of  leaves  belongs  to  a  leaf-cntter 
bee,  genns  JftcyoeAOe.  The  spedee  can  not,  of  coane, 
be  determined  except  by  breeding.  Theae  inaecta  nor- 
mally build  their  neata  In  bnrrowa  which  they  make  In 
the  ateme  of  soft  pithy  plants,  like  elder,  and  the  appro- 
priation of  the  aarracenla  tobe  la  very  Intereatlng.  It 
la  very  likely  that  thia  bee  alda  pollination  of  the  flow- 
er, and  partly  atorea  her  cella  with  it  (the  pollen).  In 
the  example  yon  aend,  the  plant  had  already  captured 
some  inaecta  before  the  bee  commenced  bolldlng.  I 
hope  to  breed  the  Imago,  aa  I  think  one  cell  contalna 
the  larva.  The  leavea  employed  aeem  to  be  oak.  The 
other  neat  ia  that  of  some  wasp,  and  evidently  of  some 
speciea  belonging  to  the  apheaidat.  These  insects  all 
sting  their  prey  and  paralyse  it,  and  make  their  neata 
in  variona  waya,  hot  generally  by  borrowing  in  gravel- 
ly aoll  or  appropriating  the  tnnnela  of  other  apedea, 
each  aa  the  carpenter4>ee  (XWoeopa).  Mr.  F.  Smith, 
of  the  Brltiah  Moseam,  records  that  8phez  lanierii, 
Gnerln,  *  constructs  Its  nest  of  a  cottony  snbsUnce, 
filling  a  tunnel  formed  by  a  large  carved  leaf.'  I  have 
been  trying  to  determine  what  the  flbrooa  matter  ia 
compodng  the  neat  yon  aend:  it  aeema  to  be  made  of 
the  alivers  of  aome  aoftatommed  plant** 

Now  in  what  way  can  we  aooount  for  the 
safe  exit  of  the  wasp  and  bee  except  on  the 
hypothesis  that  they  did  not  feed  on  the  se- 
cretion while  building  their  nests  t  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  wasps  and  other  hymenop- 
terous  insects  eat  the  secretion,  and  then  go 
into  the  tube  and  never  return. 

But  the  most  conclusive  proof  of  the  in- 
toxicating power  of  the  sweet  secretion  of 
sarracenia  is  ttie  marked  effect  it  produces 
upon  the  cockroach.  The  Florida  cockroach 
is  one  of  the  most  agile  of  insects.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  catch  one.  He  is  ever 
on  the  alert,  and  most  impudent.  I  strike 
at  him — he  is  yards  away.  But  at  last  I 
have  come  off  conqueror.  I  have  found  his 
weakness — ^his  love  for  the  intoxicating  bev- 
erage of  sarracenia.  After  he  has  partaken 
of  this  secretion,  in  a  fe^  moments  he  is 
usually  very  docile,  his  long  antennas  sway 
back  and  forth,  and  he  pays  little  or  no  at- 
tention to  my  movements ;  but  occasionally 
a  very  large  one  will  act  perfectly  wild  aft- 
er partaking  of  the  beverage ;  it  will  sud- 
denly dart  from  the  plant  and  rush  round 
and  round  the  room,  apparently  without 
any  end  or  aim  in  view.  It  seems  to  be  in  a 
regular  drunken  frolic.  After  a  while  it  be- 
comes quiet,  and  then  is  easily  captured.    I 


have  Just  taken  such  a  one  and  measured 
it.  Ttom  the  tip  of  its  antenna  to  the  end 
of  its  wings,  which  extend  slightly  beyond 
the  body,  it  measured  four  inches  in  length. 
Its  body  is  about  two  inches  long.  I  Bhat 
it  in  a  box  overnight.  In  the  morning  it 
could  move  its  legs  and  antennie  very  slight- 
ly, but  it  did  not  recover  after  being  taken 
from  the  box. 

During  the  two  months  of  my  observa- 
tions on  this  plant  I  have  seen  a  large  num- 
ber of  insects,  both  in  the  field  and  house, 
made  intoxicated  by  this  secretion  on  the 
outer  edge  of  the  wing,  and  I  have  seen  in- 
sects belonging  to  every  order  caught  after 
eating  the  secretion. 

That  the  plant  can  digest  alimited  amount 
of  food  before  it  becomes  putrid,  I  have  ver- 
ified by  repeated  experiments  with  fresh 
raw  beef.  I  took  young  leaves  before  they 
had  caught  any  prey,  and  inserted  bits  of 
raw  beef  low  down  in  the  tube.  In  some 
cases  in  two  hours'  time  the  meat  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  copious  secretion,  the  same  as 
in  pinguicula,  and  it  looked  white  and  was 
quite  tender ;  but  I  found  the  leavea  varied 
considerably  in  the  power  of  digestion :  in 
some  cases,  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  the 
meat  had  not  changed  oolor,  and  was  not 
acted  upon  by  a  secretion,  but  remsined 
quite  dry.  From  some  of  the  leaves  I  cut  a 
small  slice  from  near  the  base  of  the  tube, 
and  inserted  the  meat,  so  as  to  watch  the 
effect  produced  by  the  secretion.  In  the 
larger  number  of  leaves  the  secretion  acted 
upon  the  meat  precisely  as  it  did  in  pingui- 
cula. Usually  in  about  twenty-four  hours 
the  meat  was  very  white  and  tender,  and 
had  no  disagreeable  odor. 

But  no  doubt  the  plant  receives  its  great- 
est benefit  ftom  the  large  amount  of  insects 
caught,  and  which  become  disgustingly  pu* 
trid.  When  pinguicula  and  droaera  get 
more  than  they  can  dig^t,  the  loaves  suo- 
oumb— die  in  the  effort  to  digest  it.  Not  so 
with  the  sarracenia :  it  seems  to  thrive  on 
this  filthy  mass  of  putrid  insects,  and  in 
time  absorbs  all  save  the  dry  remains  of  the 
wings  of  beetles  and  other  hard  parts  of  the 
bodies  of  insects. 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.D.  O.  Beatty,  of  Bal* 
timore,  for  the  very  accurate  illustrations 
of  the  different  kinds  of  hairs  found  on  sar- 
racenia. 


GERMAN  LOVE  SONG. 

Tnou  art  the  rest,  the  languor  sweet! 
Thou  my  desire  I  thou  my  retreat! 
I  oonsecrate  my  heart  to  thee, 
Thy  home  through  all  eternity! 

Come  in  to  me,  and  shut  the  door 
So  fast  that  none  shall  enter  more; 
Fill  all  my  soul  with  dear  delight; 
Ob,  tarry  with  me  day  and  viiffAX 
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THE  greatest  among  Engllahwomen,  ex- 
cept George  Eliot,  has  Jnst  departed 
from  among  00.  Her  genius  was  not  only 
varions  and  remarkable  in  every  line  in 
which  it  was  developed,  but  singularly  mas- 
culine in  its  characteristics.  She  was  a 
X>oet  and  a  novelist;  but  she  was  much 
more  distinguished  in  the  more  unusual  de- 
velopments of  a  female  mind,  namely,  as 
political  economist,  theologian,  and  journal- 
ist. Of  course  she  was  precocious.  Indeed, 
when  one  thinks  of  what  she  has  done,  and 
when  she  began  to  do  it,  it  seen^  incredible 
that  even  three-quarters  of  a  century  should 


have  sufficed  for  so  much  work.  To  the 
last  generation  she  must  have  seemed  one 
of  the  most  familiar  and  well-established 
of  English  writers ;  to  the  present  genera- 
tion it  is  a  marvel  to  see  her  death  an- 
nounced to-day,  for  to  us  she  was  a  British 
classic,  and  hardly  accounted  among  the 
modems. 

In  1823  she  published,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one,  her  first  book — DevoHanal  Exer- 
cues  for  the  Ute  of  Young  Penons.  Seven 
years  later  she  gained  all  three  of  the  prizes 
offered  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian 
Society  for  the  best  tracts  addressed  respect- 
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ively  to  Roman  Catholics,  Jewe,  and  Mo- 
hammedans— a  feat  probably  onezampled 
in  "  prize"  literatore. 

Between  the  two  dates  of  the  pnblioations 
I  have  mentioned,  she  wrote  a  nnmber  of 
charming  stories,  chiefly  addressed  to  chil- 
dren,  another  series  upon  matters  relating 
to  the  interests  of  the  working  classes,  and 
her  admirable  TraditUm9  of  Pdlettine  <m  it 
existed  in  the  Time  of  our  Lord,  Bat  it  was 
when  she  was  thirty  years  of  age  that  she 
attained  her  first  marked  success,  in  her 
Illuatratione  of  Political  Economy — the  first 
attempt  that  had  then  been  made  to  link 
the  attraction  of  fiction  with  the  great 
truths  of  social  life.  To  the  disgrace  of  the 
Society  for  the  Dififusion  of  Useful  Knowl- 
edge, this  work  was  refused  by  its  council, 
and  had  to  be  undertaken  by  private  enter- 
prise. The  fact  was,  the  snb-commlttee  gave 
no  attention  to  it,  since  they  heard  it  was 
written  by  a  young  woman,  though  six 
months  afterward  the  president  of  the  soci- 
ety, Lord  Brougham,  allowed  that  **  a  deaf 
girl  from  Norwich  was  doing  more  useful 
work  in  the  country  than  any  man."  Of 
the  details  of  this  curious  **  adventure" — ^for 
such  it  seemed  to  the  plucky  little  publish- 
er who  undertook  it — you  will  soon  hear 
the  true  story  in  Miss  Martineau's  AutoH- 
ograpkyj  which  will  now  be  published,  after 
lying  for  nearly  twenty  years  in  print  at  a 
bookseller's  at  Windermere.  I  have  myself 
had  the  privilege,  enjoyed  by  not  more  than 
half  a  dozen  people,  of  reading  it ;  and  a  most 
interesting  and  striking  production  it  is. 
Whether  it  has  been  added  to  and  kept  up 
to  date  during  the  long  years  that  Miss  Mar- 
tineau  lived  in  her  beautifal  cottage, ''  The 
Knoll,"  at  Ambleside,  I  have  at  present  no 
information,  but  I  sincerely  hope  that  such 
is  the  case ;  for,  though  secluded  and  much 
distressed  by  bodily  infirmity,  she  probably 
received  more  visits  from  eminent  individ- 
uals, both  English  and  American,  during  the 
last  twenty  years  of  her  life,  than  any  other 
person.  During  this  period,  strange  to  say, 
she  followed  with  the  greatest  diligence  her 
vocation  of  Journalist,  and  I  believe  that 
almost  all  of  the  leading  articles  upon  the 
American  civil  war  that  appeared  In  the 
Daily  News  emanated  from  her  pen.  I  need 
not  say  which  side  she  took  in  that  great 
struggle. 

During  her  visit,  long  before  that  date 
(in  1834),  to  the  United  States,  she  had  been 
the  pnest  of  many  iroporta-nt  persons  fm  the 
Soutli,  but  even  then  an<l  ther^  had  never 
hesitated  to  eicpFess  her  abhorrencje  of  slav- 
ery, or  to  ©xpony  tho  fallftcioii  by  which  her 
hoBts  endeavored  to  recotiimcnd  to  her  their 
*'  peculiar  institution."  In  li^  »be  fell  ill, 
and  BO  famous  hrtd  she  grown  by  this  time 
that  even  Uer  ilLncjui  liecatnti  a  sort  of  na^ 
tiotiAl  pTopcrty,  aud  i/vas  fought  over,  as  a 
common  battle-fleldi  by  the  dJ«»Qlplefl  of 


merism  and  its  opponents.  She  always  as- 
cribed her  cure  to  mesmerism,  and  she  was 
not  one  to  give  up  a  theory  or  a  belief  be- 
cause it  was  unpopular.  Some  very  haid 
things  were  said  against  her,  and  some  very 
Jocose  things— especially  about  that  alleged 
experiment  of  mesmerizing  her  cow;  but 
she  overlived  all  that,  though  one  would 
hardly  have  imagined  that  even  the  gentle 
nature  which  conceived  Life  in  ike  8iek- 
Boom^  could  have  endured  so  much  obloquy 
with  equanimity. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  think  L{fe  in  ike  Sick- 
Boom  is  the  most  delightful  of  her  works, 
and  will  live  almost  as  long  as  sickness  is 
in  the  world.  One  proof  of  its  intrinsic 
merit  is  that  though  published  without  the 
aid  of  her  then  famous  name,  it  achieved  a 
great  success  at  onee ;  nor  is  it  too  much 
to  say  it  would  have  been  the  foundation- 
stone  of  her  fame  as  a  religious  writer,  had 
she  confined  her  attention  to  similar  topics. 
It  was  now  Just  twelve  years  since  Miss 
Lucy  Aikin  had  written  to  Dr.  Cbanning 
concerning  her, ''Ton  must  know  that  a 
great  new  light  has  arisen  among  English* 
women,"  and  the  light  had  grown  very 
broad  and  bright.  At  that  former  period, 
though  the  wonderful  talents  of  ^  the  deaf 
girl  from  Norwich"  were  beginning  to  be  ac- 
knowledged by  a  few  high  natures,  and  this 
young  woman  and  Mr.  Malthus  were  great 
allies,!  she  was  in  some  danger  of  being  pat- 
ronized. Like  Dr.  Johnson,  she  found  several 
Chesterfields  to  hold  out  a  helping  hand  to 
her  after  she  had  reached  land  by  her  own 
exertions,  and  I  am  afraid  that  among  them 
was  Lord  Brougham.  He  wrote  of  her: 
''She  has  a  vast  store  of  knowledge  on 
many  deep  and  difficult  subjects,  a  wonder^ 
ful  store  for  a  person  scarcely  thirty  yeans 
old,  and  her  observation  of  common  things 
must  have  been  extraordinarily  correct  as 
well  as  rapid."  But  the  object  of  these 
eulogies  did  not  reciprocate  them,  and  I  am 
afraid,  in  many  respects,  thought  his  lord- 
ship rather  a  "common  thing"  himself. 
Her  opinion  of  this  once  great  man,  how- 
ever, is  given  in  the  autobiography,  and  if 
I  remember  right,  as  the  auctioneezs  say, 
"  without  reserve." 

When  her  Life  in  the  Sick-Boom  waa  pub- 
lished, she  was  far  out  of  the  reach  of  per- 
sonal patronage,  and  at  the  aenith  not  only 
of  her  literary  fame,  but  of  her  aoeial  pop- 


'  Mrniy,  mAny  y(*ri  aft^?^  the  pabll.-»iJon  of  tht« 
bniiriful  hook,  I  Mked  her  to  lend  \i  nie;  vtid  tb* 
MiilllDgl/dLd  po,  with  ft^^Thst  It  a))  'vur  now,  jtm 
know,,"  efpn^Aiilve  oC  hur  eb*nga  of  rvlU'lfUi'  hrMft 
Bnt,  Afl  8  mnUef  i>f  fjici,  the  gentli^rip^f  tijiij  f^Mirlf  T^rc 
and  the  belief  In  goo4  which  eharicterlu-il  ttini  ^mU 
nmo  rctimtnedi  wUh  ber  to  the  lul,  i 
"OWr^  111  I  heir  btut  i^eowc* 

t  It  wan  a  pLrlml  when  MftlUifi*  •*• 

amor;^^  the  u^i^nfi^*  *vx  that  1  wameflMt  mm  ltt|r.'#^ 

Cetrn!  }yy  tlae  rlttetlL^  trttaln^Hm  oTUlBiB^iilll^ 

fftMtlMr  b«  WM  uai  so  ineksat  T' — — 
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nlarity.  Erery  one  admired  her,  and  sooi- 
ety  leepeoted  and  even  revered  her.  It  was 
well  Imown  that  when  her  health  hroke 
down,  the  then  Prime  Minister,  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, had  offered  her,  without  solioitataon, 
a  considerable  literary  pension,  and  that  she 
had  refused  it  upon  the  highest  grounds : 
she  ''  could  not  consoientioubly  share  in  the 
proceeds  of  a  system  of  taxation  which  she 
had  reprobated  in  her  published  works." 
She  took  care,  at  the  same  time,  to  guard 
against  passing  any  condemnation  on  the 
literary  pensioners  of  the  day,  and,  in  a 
word,  exhibited  as  much  good  taste  as  self- 
denifld.  Nor  did  she  ever  regret  the  saori* 
fiee;  indeed,  it  would  hare  been  difficult 
for  her  as  a  pensioner  of  the  state  to  hare 
written  her  Hi§U}ry  of  England  dmring  ike 
Thirty  Tean^  Peace  with  the  impartiality 
that  distinguishes  it.  In  1848  appeared  her 
Eaeiem  lAfe,  Past  and  Preeenty  which,  al- 
though in  some  respects  one  of  the  most 
attractiye  of  her  works,  at  onoe  cut  off  firom 
her  the  sympathies  of  the  so-called  *' relig- 
ious public."  Although  naturally  of  a 
deeply  deyotional  spirit,  her  faith  had  been 
from  the  first  the  same  with  that  of  her 
family.  Unitarian ;  but  in  those  of  her  works 
which  had  had  the  largest  circulation,  this 
was  not  obtrusively  set  forth. 

In  1851  she  published  Lettets  on  ike  Lowe 
0f  Man'e  Nature  and  DefMiopment — a  work 
that  out  the  last  strand  loose  that  bound 
lier  to  theology  of  any  kind.  She  used  to 
say  of  it  that  it  proved  who  were  her  true 
friends,  and  made  ''all  her  relations  in  life 
sounder  than  ever."  But  it  was,  without 
doubt,  the  cause  to  her  of  great  distress  of 
mind.  In  the  first  place,  it  dissevered  her 
from  her  brother  James,  the  great  Unitarian 
preacher,  to  whom  she  had  at  one  time  been 
bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of  affisotion,  and 
for  the  time,  at  least,  made  a  bitter  enmity 
between  them.  He  attacked  the  work  with 
great  violence  in  (I  think)  the  National  Re- 
view,  and,  what  annoyed  her  most,  directed 
his  heaviest  fire  against  Mr.  Atkinson,  her 
eoUadoniltfur,  while  he  treated  herself  with 
pity,  as  having  been  nose-led  by  that  undis- 
tinguished scientist.  She  was  at  that  time, 
if  I  remember  right,  the  proprietress,  or  at 
least  the  mortgagee,  of  the  Weetmineter  Be- 
vieWf  which,  under  her  influence,  advocated 
the  doctrines  of  Augusts  Oomte;  and  a  very 
pretty  quarrel  between  l^e  two  quarterlies 
in  question  took  place  in  consequence. 
Comte,  whose  PoeiHwe  Pkiloeopky  she  had 
translated,  was  up  to  that  time  but  little 
known  in  England,  and  more  i>eople  talked 
about  him  thim  had  mastered  his  opinions. 

For  my  own  part,  I  intensely  regret  her 
avowal  of  her  later  convictions,  if  it  were 
only  on  account  of  the  false  view  that  it 
has  generally  given  of  her  character.  Peo- 
ple began  to  speak  of  her  as  *'-hard,"  "  un- 
ehriatian,"  <'cold,"  ''a  man  in  petticoats," 


et<c.,  whereas  no  more  gentle,  kindly,  and, 
if  I  may  say  so,  "motherly"  nature  ever 
existed  than  that  of  Harriet  Martineaii. 
She  delighted  in  children,*  and  in  the  friend- 
ship of  good  wives  and  mothers ;  one  of  her 
chief  virtues,  indeed,  was  a  simple  domes- 
ticity, that  gave  her  a  wonderful  charm 
with  those  who  prefer  true  gentlewomen  to 
literary  lionesses.  To  my  mind  Harriet 
Martineau  never  seemed  to  greater  advan- 
tage than  with  her  knitting-needles  in  her 
hands,  or,  like  "Sarah  Battle  of  blessed 
memory,"  playing  at  "the  wholesome  and 
athletic  game  of  oribbage,"  which  the  writer 
of  these  lines  had  the  honor  to  teach  her. 
How  many  a  time  in  the  summer  nights 
have  I  sat  with  her  under  the  poreh  of  her 
beautifhl  cottage,  looking  at  the  moon-lit 
mountains  and  the  silver  Rothay,  which  she  ^ 
loved  so  weU,  although  she  never  heard  its 
music  "  It  is  all  so  beautiftil,"  said  she,  on 
one  occasion,  as  we  looked  upon  this  charm- 
ing scene,  "  that  I  am  afraid  to  withdraw 
my  eyes  from  it,  for  fear  it  ekould  aU  tneUP 
Her  love  of  the  beauties  of  nature  was  in- 
tense :  as  keen  as  her  sympathy  with  hu- 
man wrongs  and  struggles.  It  was  when 
she  had  first  built  her  lovely  little  home  at 
Ambleside  that  the  incident  occurred  which 
I  think  I  revealed  to  the  American  public 
years  ago,  upon  no  such  sad  occasion  as  the 
present — ^how,  being  in  want  of  turf  for  her 
lawn,  and  unable  to  procure  it,  two  cart- 
loads of  that  rare  commodity  were  thrown 
over  her  wall  in  the  night,  with  a  fbw  ill- 
spelled  words  to  the  effect  that  this  was 
the  gift  of  a  poor  poacher  who  had  read  her 
Foreet  and  Ckuno-law  Talee.  This  instance 
of  gratitndet  (albeit  the  man  had  probably 
stolen  the  turf  to  show  it)  was  veiy  dear  to 
her,  and  moved  her  both  to  teats  and  laugh- 
ter; for  her  sense  of  humor — though  she 
always  affected  not  to  iNMsess  any,  and  to 
regret  its  absence— was  keen  enough.  Per- 
haps she  enjoyed  nothing  so  much  that  arose 
out  of  her  literary  fame  as  the  letter  the 
school-boy  wrote  to  her  when  she  lay  dan- 
gerously ill,  and  The  Crofton  Bcye  remained 
in  consequence  unfinished : 

**Mt  dbab  Mib8  MABmrcAir,— I  am  Tery  •oiry  to 
hear  yon  are  io  bad.  I  hope  yon  will  get  well ;  bat  I 
do  hope,  if  not,  that  looie  of  your  family  will  floiah 

This  notion  of  a  hereditary  taint  of  author- 
ship always  tickled  her  very  heart-strings. 
I  remember  once  reading,  with  her  some 


*  As  an  Inatance  of  her  Idndnera  to  joTeniles  I  may 
mention  that  In  apite  of  her  ill  health  and  the  many 
calls  upon  her  time,  ahe  woald  remember  the  birthday 
of  a  child  of  the  present  writer,  to  whom  ahe  was  at- 
tached, and  send  her  a  well-choeen  present  (aometlmes 
one  of  her  own  joyenlle  books)  on  the  exact  date. 

t  Whately,  the  Archbishop  of  Doblln,  was  ataying 
at  Dr.  Arnold's,  at  Fox  How,  at  the  time,  and  charac- 
teristically refused  to  credit  this  story.  He  said, "  She 
wrote  that  letter  herself,  bless  yon."  And  I  suppose 
threw  the  two  cart-loada  of  tnrf  over  he^own  wall  alaa 
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good-humored  raillery  of  the  ProtectioDists 
in  the  Tknei — in  days  when  the  Times  had 
gleams  of  fan  in  it — ^in  which  it  pictured 
England  as  dependent  for  its  snpplies  of 
com  npon  *'  the  Romans  and  the  Colossians 
and  the  Thessalonians/'  We  langhed  to- 
gether very  heartily,  and  she  exclaimed, 
"  Now  I  wish  I  ooold  write  like  that ;  bnt  I 
have  no  sense  of  hnmor." 

She  was  accustomed  to  fhmish  the  obit- 
uary notices  of  eminent  persons  in  the  DaUg 
Newif  and,  very  characteristically,  she  wrote 
her  own,  and  sent  it  to  lie  in  the  editor's 
desk  until  the  time  should  come  for  its 
appearance.  It  lies  before  me  now,  with 
its  last  touching  words:  ''She  declined 
throughout  that  and  subsequent  years,  and 

died  f'*  the  blank  beiug  left  for  the 

date  only.  In  this  strange  autobiograph- 
ical sketch,  in  which  the  frankness  of  self- 
criticism  goes  beyond  legitimate  bounds, 
she  says,  writing  of  herself  in  the  third  per- 
son : ''  Her  original  power  was  nothing  more 
than  was  due  to  earnestness  and  inte&ectu- 
al  clearness  within  a  certain  range.  With 
small  imagination  and  suggestive  powers, 
and  therefore  nothing  approadhing  to  geniue, 
she  could  see  clearly  what  she  did  see,  and 
give  a  clear  expression  to  what  she  had  to 

say But  she  could  neither  discover  nor 

invent."  This  self-depreciation  is  curious* 
ly  and  undesignedly  contradicted  in  her  ac- 
count of  what  her  writings  effected.  Even 
in  so  simple  a  matter  as  her  Ovidea  to  Serth 
tee,  suggested  by  the  Poor-law  Commission- 
ers, with  the  object  of  training  the  children 
of  the  poor,  this  **  earnestness''  went  so  far  on 
the  road  to  genius  as  to  make  her  identified 
with  the  ''maid-of-all-work"  whose  mode  of 
life  she  pictured.  It  was  popularly  believed 
that  sho  must  bare  been  013 c«  iji  that  sitUA- 
tloji  hcnwilft  to  have  dti^eribed  it  »t>  "to  the 
lifts,"  and  she  regarded  tho  miatak©  (now 
and  thou  expressed  to  her  face),  as  she  woH 
might,  with  conaidomble  complacency.  In 
the  eumo  hypercritical  vein  she  uudoiTates 
her  capabilities  for  writing  fiction,  whereas 
both  DeerhroQJs  and  The  Hoar  and  the  Man 
are  at  least  marked  by  force  and  original- 
ity of  a  high  order*  I  have  remarked  on 
this  aclf-depreciation  bccanee  it  ran  through 
her  character,  nor  do  I  remember  in  it  aay 
evidence  to  the  contrary^  except  aa  reefiect- 
ed  her  deafness.  She  would  venture  to  say 
for  herself  (and  with  great  justice)  that  she 
never  allowed  her  misfioTtune  to  interfere 
with  the  happinesa  of  others,  as  deaftiess 
too  often  doe«.  One  eminent  literary  friend 
of  hers,  and  a  groat  talker,  once  exprossed  to 
me  his  amoseraent  at  Misa  Martineau  baring 
gLven  bim  the  address  of  the  shop  in  London 
where  she  bought  "  all  her  ear- trumpets." 
He  could  not  underatand  why  she  had  need 
of  their  renewal.  ''All  her  ear-tnimpcta  I 
Why,  one  wonld  think  eho  listened  to  what 
other  people  said*    She  could  never  wear ! 


one  out  with  that,  if  she  lived  to  be  a  thou- 
sand." But  here  he  did  her  wrong;  for 
though  a  great  and  good  talker.  Miss  Mar- 
tineau was  always  ready  to  listen  when 
there  was  any  thing  woith  hearing.  Nay, 
more :  she  was  content  not  to  listen.  Often 
have  I  se^  her  with  her  trumpet  laid  by 
her  side,  and  a  genial  smile  upon  her  pleas- 
ant face,  while  conversation  was  going  on 
around  her  in  which  she  did  not  happen  to 
be  included.  She  was  always  carefol  not 
only  not  to  worry  others  with  her  importu- 
nity, as  deaf  people  so  often  do,  but  to  pre- 
vent others  from  seeing  her  own  sense  of 
loss. 

Bhe  had  a  second  misfortune,  too:  her 
sense  of  taste  was  absent.  I  believe  she 
had  no  sense  of  smell  whatever;  but  she 
told  me  that  once,  and  only  once^  she  had 
tasted,  in  all  its  intensity  of  flavor,  as  she 
imagined,  a  slice  of  a  leg  of  mutton.  It  nev. 
er  came  again,  but  that  one  experience  was 
delicious.  **  I  was  going  out  to  a  great  din- 
ner that  eyening  at  the  Marshalls',  at  Conis- 
ton,  and  I  was  ashamed  to  say  how  I  looked 
forward  to  the  dainties  that  would  be  set 
before  me."  Bnt  she  never  did  taste  them. 
Curiously  enough,  her  fkmous  neighbor, 
Wordsworth,  was  similarly  afflicted  as  re- 
spected the  sense  of  smell.  Onoe  only  be 
too  eqjoyed  it.  ''I  once  smelled  a  bean 
field,"  he  said,  ^*  and  thought  it  heaven." 

The  poet  of  Rydal  Mount  was  prudent  and 
"  canny"  enough  to  have  come  from  even  fiir- 
ther  north  than  he  did,  and  he  had  also  **  a 
guid  conceit  of  himself,"  which  he  showed 
on  one  occasion  to  Miss  Martineau  naively 
enough.  When  she  first  came  into  the  Lake 
Country,  and  before  she  showed  any  strong 
signs  of  heterodoxy,  be  took  much  personal 
interest  in  her,  and  favored  her  with  hia  pa* 
temal  advice.  '^Now,  my  dear  Miss  ^iarti- 
neau,  there  is  one  trouble  here  all  the  som- 
mer;  the  tourists.  Of  course  you  will  not 
sufier  from  it  so  much  as  I  do ;  but  that  is 
a  question  of  degree*  If  people  have  letteis 
of  introductiotj,  »?ive  them  tea ;  but  m  for 
meat  and  such  like,  let  them  go  to  their  InuA, 
or  you  will  1)e  eaten  out  of  house  and  bome.^ 
All  these  stories  she  told  with  inimitable  hu- 
mor, and  yet  it  was  her  whim,  as  I  have  said, 
to  consider  that  she  had  no  sense  of  fun.  1 
believe  this  arose  from  her  not  being  ablft. 
as  she  confessed  to  me,  to  appreciate  C€>rtain 
books  that  are  supposed  to  be  very  hnmor- 
ons,  and  especially  T&m  Jo»ea.  Even  mak- 
ing allowance  for  a  natural  feminine  dislike 
to  its  coarseness^  the  book  was  distiist^fui  to 
her  in  every  way.  She  could  see  nothing 
laurlable  in  it,  and,  with  chiLrricteriBtie  bo- 
mility,  she  set  down  her  want  of  afipreda* 
tion  to  her  own  mental  Hhort'totningu. 

I  waa  a  very  young  nmti  when  1  biwl  fitsi 
the  ])leasure  of  Miiu)  Martinaau't  acqnaittt- 
ance,  which  waa  made  in  an  uansOiUy  «fVf«^ 
able  way.     I  had  Just  wHtfrnsi  ft  ToloM  of 
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poems  which  my  firienda  thought  move  high- 
ly  of  than  the  world  in  general,  and  among 
others  Mary  Bossell  Mitford,  of  SwaUowfield. 
I  was  going  up  to  the  lakes  to  spend  my 
college  vacation,  and  the  authoress  of  Our 
VUU^  was  so  good  as  to  give  me  a  line  of 
introduction  to  her  sister  authoress.  ''Ton 
will  find  her  very  nice,''  she  said,  **  and  she 
is  a  very  clever  woman,  though  her  works 
will  not  outlive  her.''  On  the  other  hand, 
Miss  Martineau  remarked  to  me  of  Miss  Mit- 
ford's  works,  that "  one  likes  them  much  bet- 
ter than  one's  Judgment  approves  of  them." 
At  that  time,  in  my  Juvenile  cynicism,  I 
snickered  at  these  literary  ladies  who  thus 
estimated  each  other's  value  at  so  moderate 
a  figure ;  but,  afber  all.  Miss  Mitford  said  of 
her  rival,  with  whose  theories  and  views  of 
life  in  general  she  could  certainly  have  en- 
tertained no  sort  of  sympathy,  no  worse,  as 
we  have  seen,  than  that  rival  said  of  her- 
self, while  Miss  Martineau's  criticism  on 
Miss  Mitford  was  not  only  eminently  correct, 
but,  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it,  exceed- 
ingly eulogistic  These  two  ladies  had,  in- 
deed, notwithstanding  all  dififerenoes  of  style 
and  taste,  a  hearty  respect  for  one  another, 
and  I  got  the  benefit  of  it  I  was  received 
at  ^  The  KnoU"  with  a  hoepitali^  that  was 
much  in  the  teeth  of  Mr.  Wcnrdsworth's  ad- 
vice, and  commenced  a  friendship  that  en- 
dured until  her  death,  and  which  will  be 
something  mOTe  and  deeper  than  a  mere 
pride  or  boast  to  me  as  long  as  I  live. 

Miss  Martineau  was  very  good-natured  in 
the  reception  of  good  things"  said  at  her 
expense.  Hartley  Coleridge,  the  ne'er-do- 
weel,  who  lived  at  the  Nab  Cottage,  at  By- 
dal,  used  to  have  her  'thrown  at  him"  a 
good  deal,  as  the  phrase  goes;  his  own  idle- 


ness and  indolence  used  to  be  contracted 
with  the  vigor  and  vehemence  of  his  neigh- 
bor, and  he  was  asked  why  he  did  not  ^1- 
low  so  good  an  example.  '^  Follow  herf 
said  he.  "  She's  a  monomaniac  about  every 
thing.'' 

That  verdict  amused  her  very  much,  and 
it  was  to  some  degree  a  true  one.  What- 
ever Harriet  Martineau  took  up,  she  did  lit- 
erally "  with  all  her  soul  and  with  all  her 
strength ;"  and  until  it  was  turned  out  of 
hand,  complete  and  perfect  as  &r  as  work 
could  make  it,  she  was  a  good  deal  wrapped 
up  in  it.  And  she  took  many  things  in 
hand.  These  things  resolved  themselves 
mainly  into  two  grand  objects — the  im- 
provement of  the  position  of  the  poor,  and 
the  elevation  of  public  thought:  her  pri- 
vate conduct  and  character  were  in  accord- 
ance with  these  high  aspirations.  She  has 
probably  left  as  many  personal  friends — 
real  friends — behind  her  as  any  woman  who 
ever  lived,  for  she  was  the  guide  and  com- 
forter of  very  many.  Though  her  physical 
ear  was  closed,  her  spiritual  ear  was  ever 
open  to  the  appeal  of  a  f^low- creature. 
The  young  and  the  unknown  found  in  her 
an  adviser  and  a  helper  on  the  same  path 
which  she  had  herself  trodden  so  success- 
fully. She  did  not  say^  as  the  small-great 
are  so  prone  to  do,  *'I  climbed  the  hill,  but 
you  are  not  strong  enough :  be  content  with 
the  valley."  If  she  saw  promise,  she  did 
not  cut  it  in  the  bud,  but  fostered  it. 

Though  *' twenty  thousand  colleges  should 
thunder  anathemas"  at  the  memory  of  Har- 
riet Martineau,  it  will  keep  sweet  and  pure 
in  all  hearts  that  knew  her,  and  those  hearts 
are  among  the  best  that  beat  in  her  fellow- 
countrymen  and  fellow-countrywomen. 


GARTH:' 

a  XobeU 
By   J.ULIAN    HAWTHORNE. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

HAD  he  been  essentially  a  practical  man, 
it  is  not  likely  that  Garth  would  have 
got  much  solid  encouragement  out  of  this 
interview  with  his  father.  Ostensibly,  in- 
deed, there  might  rather  have  seemed  to  be 
reason  for  greater  d^ection  than  before. 
Instead  of  making  light  of  his  difficulties,  or 
suggesting  a  feasible  way  out  of  them,  Mr. 
Urmson  had  deliberately  counted  them  up 
and  set  them  in  order,  denying  its  full  weight 
to  none,  and  sparing  not  to  admit  the  miQti- 
plied  menace  of  all  combined. 
Nevertheless,  and  despite  his  increasing 


*  Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congrese,  in  the  year 
MTtt,  by  JuuAN  HAWTHOBint,  in  the  oiBoe  of  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congreea,  at  Washington. 


bodily  discomfort,  Garth,  ere  he  fell  asleep, 
was  in  better  spirits  than  for  several  days 
previous.  Tliat  the  evil  of  his  plight  had 
not  been  extenuated  was  implicitly  compli- 
mentary to  his  ability  for  getting  tiie  upper 
hand  of  it.  If  his  father  had  thought  him 
craven,  he  would  scarcely  have  been  at  the 
pains  of  frightening  him ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  more  poignant  way  is  there  of 
suggesting  heroism  than  to  warn  of  heroic 
obstacles  f  A  hero  delights  to  battle  against 
odds;  and  if  Garth  Imew  himself  for  less 
than  a  hero,  he  was  yet  near  enough  akin 
thereto  to  feel  the  inspiration  of  standing  in 
a  hero's  shoes. 

To  be  understood,  moreover,  is  to  be  twice 
one's  self^  and  his  father  understood  him  but 
too  weU.  To  find  that  another  mind  than 
our  own  has  analyzed  our  position  and  en- 
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tered  into  our  donbts,  is  annor  sgainst  dan- 
ger and  aasnranoe  of  sanity.  Hard  is  it  for 
man  to  be  alone  in  trouble.  He  blenches, 
partly  from  ignorance,  and  in  part  because 
in  his  loneliness  he  is  not  afiraid  to  blendi. 
And  though  God  be  forever  present  with  er- 
ery  man,  yet  were  mankind  created  for  mu- 
tual sympathy,  and  through  that  sympathy 
is  it  that  God  indirectly  seeks  to  impress 
His  love  upon  us.  Garth  was  far  from  be- 
ing an  infidel ;  but  he  had  fallen  into  the 
shadow,  and  perhaps  at  this  stage  was  bet- 
ter helped  by  a  friendly  human  hand  th«n 
he  could  have  been  by  dint  of  abstract  re- 
ligious faith.  There  might  come  a  season, 
however,  to  him  as  well  as  to  others,  of  want 
whereto  no  merely  human  aid  could  minis- 
ter, and  weU  would  it  be  for  him  in  that 
time  if  he  had  recognised  the  Divine  inspi- 
ration of  all  hunum  charity. 

Cuthbert  Urmson  heard  the  door  of  his 
son's  room  close,  and  then  he  sat  down  again 
in  the  old  chair,  leaving  the  study  door  %|ar. 
The  aspect  of  cheerful  composure  whidi  he 
had  maintained  during  the  interview  now 
began  to  fade  out  of  his  face,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  he  looked  many  years  older.  He 
leaned  his  head  heavily  on  his  hand,  and 
his  shoulders  bent  forward.  The  lower  lids 
of  his  ejres  were  contracted,  his  lips  set  to- 
gether, and  occasionally  he  fetched  a  long 
sigh,  like  a  man  enduring  wearisome  physic- 
al pain. 

By-and-by  he  turned  himself  toward  the 
table,  and  began,  mechanically  and  with  ex- 
aggerated accuracy,  to  put  in  order  the  pa- 
pers and  other  things  which  lay  upon  it. 
The  scattered  parings  of  the  quill  pen  he 
brushed  slowly  together  in  a  heap  with  his 
fingers,  and  drop^d  them  in  the  waste-pa- 
per basket.  Then  he  closed  a  drawer  which 
was  standing  open ;  but  the  action  remind- 
ed him  that  he  had  taken  the  birch  rod  out 
of  it,  and  he  looked  across  to  the  other  side 
of  the  table  for  it.  It  was  not  there.  It 
had  fallen  to  the  floor,  then  t  Cuthbert  rose 
and  walked  round  the  table.  But  no ;  it  had 
disappeared  entirely.  Garth  must  have  tak- 
en it  with  him  as  he  went  out.  It  was  a 
good  omen.  The  young  man^  in  his  usual 
silent  and  undemonstrative  fashion,  had  put 
himself  upon  his  honor ;  and  that  was  so  far 
significant  as  to  show,  at  all  events,  that  he 
did  not  consider  himself  to  be  hopelessly  be- 
neath a  flogging.  **  And  the  best  of  sinners," 
thought  Cuthbert,  with  the  faint  suggestion 
of  a  humorous  smile  playing  about  ^e  fine 
comers  of  his  mouth,  **  could  hardly  come 
into  a  healthier  state  of  mind  than  that  P 

Clasping  his  hands  behind  him,  he  stood 
on  the  hearth  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  sway- 
ing his  body  with  a  slow  motion  from  side 
to  side,  and  forward  and  backward,  after  a 
fashion  peculiar  to  him  during  solitary  med- 
itation. The  deep  stillness  of  the  night  and 
of  the  sleeping  house  seconded  the  grave  ab- 


straction of  his  thought.  In  glandng  baek 
over  his  life  he  saw  himself,  perhaps,  as  a 
man  who  had  hoped  well,  if  not  too  wisely^ 
and  had  thus  kept  a  modest  light  of  happi- 
ness and  serenity  burning  secure  throughout 
a  great  deal  of  unpropitioas  weather.  A 
fretful,  selAih,  impatient  man  would  hardly 
have  reached  even  Cuthberf  s  moderate  age 
without  stumbling  or  altogether  falling  by 
the  way.  But  Cuthbert's  roots  grasped  be- 
neath the  surface  loam  of  existence,  and 
drew  their  essential  nourishment  fi^nn  sub- 
terranean springs.  He  had  taken  a  wife 
whom  few  persons  of  his  intelleetual  rank 
would  have  looked  upon  as  a  fit  helpmate 
in  the  wearisome  endeavors  of  earthly  life ; 
but  he,  being  wise  as  well  as  intellectual, 
had  seen  her  in  a  more  searching  light  than 
that  of  the  understanding,  and  found  in  her 
all  he  needed.  In  fact,  he  had  reverenced 
and  looked  up  to  her  ttom  first  to  last  in  a 
way  which  must  have  seemed  akin  to  infatu- 
ation to  those  whose  Judgments  of  human 
worth  are  made  solely  from  the  stand-point 
of  the  brain.  Cuthbert,  however,  ooostant- 
ly  felt  her  superiority  to  himself;  and  this 
perception  charmed  while  it  humbled  him. 
He  used  to  say  to  himself,  or  to  Professor 
Grindle,  who  was  a  sort  of  masculine  other 
self  to  him,  that  Martha  was  so  much  better 
than  himself  in  all  vital  respects  as  to  be 
above  the  reach  of  envy,  which  could  not 
have  been  the  case  had  she  oondescended  to 
meet  him  on  his  own  ground.  He  would 
admit  her  inferiority  on  one  point  only — the 
power,  namely,  of  being  as  much  deHgfated 
with  him  as  he  was  with  her ;  but  for  this 
failure  there  was  the  all-sufficient  excuse 
that  he  was  incomparably  the  less  delight- 
ful person  of  the  two.  Professor  Qrindle 
had  never  attempted  to  impugn  his  friend's 
position  in  this  matter ;  but  the  latter  never 
knew  that  one  reason  at  least  of  this  for- 
bearance lay  in  the  fact  that  the  learned, 
brusque,  kindly  man  of  classes  had  himaelf 
been  in  love  with  Martha  at  the  time  when 
Cuthbert  stepped  between  from  foreign  parts 
and  married  her. 

Martha's  unexpected  death  had  been  pre- 
cisely the  deadliest  thrust  that  her  hu»> 
band's  philosophy  could  have  met  with.  In 
a  sense  he  had  not  survived  it.  A  great 
part  of  him  had  died  with  her.  fihe  had 
left  him  at  the  time  when  he  was  most  de- 
pendent upon  her  comforting  oompanioo- 
ship.  While  she  lived  he  had  been  able  to 
look  upon  the  gradual  worsening  of  his 
worldly  affairs  with  a  oomposurs  that  al- 
most amounted  to  amusement;  for  he  en- 
Joyed  the  privilege  of  knowing  that  the  iU 
luck  which  so  beset  him  was  not  of  his  own 
making,  and  meanwhile  he  possessed  the  in- 
exhaustible consolation  and  refreshnaat  of 
a  beloved  and  young  wife,  whose  vaUia  t$A 
fresh  sUght  of  fortune  readaved  hoft  ft* 
more  fiagrant.  Aa  year  IjShfMt  4^kfM^ 
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ley's    speculatiTe  wsthetioiBm  ate  up  the 
family  fortune,  until  at  length  there  re- 
xnained  nothing  except  the  annual  jMrodnce 
of  the   farm  and  the  earnings  of  Outh- 
bert'a  i>en,  he  smiled  his  whimsical  smile, 
acd  held  himself  wealthy  in  the  ownership 
of  a  oomfortahle  dressing-gown  »and  slip- 
pers, and  of  a  wife  who  could  mend  holes, 
dam  and  knit  socks,  and  superintend  the 
cooking  of  a  wholesome  dinner.    Profiassor 
Grindle,  to  whose  prudent  care  Cuthbert  had 
iDtrusted  the  management  of  the  fifty  thou* 
sand  dollars  of  Eve's  legacy,  had  more  than 
once  counseled  him,  during  some  seTerer 
pinch  than  usual,  to  mortgage  Urmhurst  for 
at  least  some  part  of  its  value,  since  it  waa 
not  to  be  supposed  that  Eve  or  any  descend- 
ants of  hers  had  any  existence,  even  at  the 
time  Captain  Brian's  will  was  made,  except 
in  that  willful  old  gentleman's  imagination. 
Bnt  at  this  Cuthbert  would  shake  his  head 
gravely,  and  reply  that  Nikomis  had  always 
appeared  to  him  a  mysterious  personage, 
and  that  until  her  mystery  was  entirely 
cleared  up  he  would  try  to  get  along  on  the 
produce  of  the  Urmhurst  fsrm  and  on  the 
interest  of  the  fifty  thousand  dollars — ^both 
of  which  sources  of  income  the  terms  of  the 
will  had  left  him  at  liberty  to  use.    Indeed, 
it  was  solely  through  drafts  on  the  latter 
revenue  that  Garth  had  been  enabled  to 
keep  at  college.     Professor  Grindle  would 
grumble  out  something  uncomplimentary 
to  the  sagacity  of  the  old  captain,  and  sar- 
castically ask  Cuthbert  what  became  of 
that  part  of  the  three  thousand  or  so  dol- 
lars of  interest  which  was  not  included  in 
Garth's  expenses;  whether  Cuthbert  bought 
cigars  and  Champagne  with  it,  and  if  so, 
why  he  never  offered  any  to  his  guests. 
Mr.  Urmson  generally  affirmed  that  he  spent 
it  for  lottery  tickets,  or  in  Paris  dresses  for 
Mrs. Urmson.     ^Then  I  shall  tell  the  Dan- 
ven,"  the  professor  would  retort,  ''that 
you've  no  head  for  business,  and  that  they'd 
better  make  over  the  agency  of  that  famous 
patent  afEair  to  me."     At  this  and  analo- 
gous threats  Cuthbert  would  only  arch  his 
eyebrow,  and  the  professor  would  be  forced 
to  console  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
the  old  captain  had,  after  all,  done  better 
than  he  had  intended,  since  if  the  Eve  lega- 
cy had  not  been  set  apart,  Gkilightley  would 
long  ago  have  squandered  the  whole  of  it. 
Bat  neither  the  professor  nor  any  body  else 
could  prevail  upon  Mr.  Urmson  to  regard 
this  matter  in  any  other  than  a  humorous 
light— so  long  as  Mrs.  Urmson  was  alive. 

In  Garth,  again,  a  less  securely  grounded 
faith  than  Mr.  Urmson's  might  have  seen 
much  to  be  disturbed  about.  The  boy's 
most  ostensible  traits  had  been  ruggedness, 
reserve,  and  self-will  that  could  easily  be- 
come obstinacy.  The  finer,  gentler,  nobler 
qualities  that  lay  behind  would  soon  have 
been  irrevocably  choked  9ff  by  any  but 
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the  most  skillful  and  ingenious  treatment. 
Some  persons — among  them,  as  we  know, 
the  Beverend  Graeme— had  been  of  opin- 
ion that  Mr.  Urmson  had  grossly  neglected 
his  paternal  duty  in  not  imposing  his  own 
will  and  judgment  upon  his  son,  instead  of 
leaving  the  lad  (as  he  appeared  to  do)  en- 
tirely to  his  own  devices.  But  though  Cuth- 
bert never  would  defend  himself  ^m  this 
reproach  of  negligence,  neither  would  he 
pretend  reformation.  *^  1  sha'n't  exactly  in- 
troduce Garth  to  the  devil,"  he  said  once  to 
Professor  Grindle,  ^rhose  ideas  on  education 
more  or  less  agreed  with  his  own, "  for  that 
would  be  taking  an  unwarrantable  liberty ; 
but  if  Garth  insists  deliberately,  upon  form- 
ing the  acquaintance,  it  would  be  taking  a 
liberty  still  more  unwarrantable  to  lock 
the  door  on  him.  He  must  do— I  won't  say 
as  he  likes,  but  as  he  chooses.  I  don't  pre- 
tend to  be  wiser  than  *my  Creator,  and  He 
saw  fit  to  give  me  fi«e-wilL  Children  are 
new  wine ;  they  must  be  let  ferment  freely, 
or  they  will  never  become  clear,  strong,  and 
fhll-flavored." 

"They  may  talk  about  desperate  gam- 
bling," remadced  Grindle,  rubbing  his  smooth 
bald  crown  and  wrinkling  his  forehead; 
"  but  what  gambler  ever  played  such  stakes 
as  you,  or  with  so  steady  a  hand  f  To  be 
sure,  the  prize  is  worth  the  risk,  and,  as  you 
say,  may  be  unobtainable  in  any  other  way. 
But — ^I  hope  the  boyll  take  to  something 
soon." 

Perhaps  Garth's  entanglement  with  Madge 
had  caused  his  father  more  doubt  and  anxi- 
ety than  any  other  thing.  Mr.  Urmson  mis- 
trusted every  thing  about  Madge  except  her 
beauty  and  her  intelligence.  He  was  a  man 
who,  though  rationally  opposed  to  antipa- 
thies, was  by  nature  prone  to  them;  but 
reasoning  failed  to  get  the  better  of  nature 
in  this  instance.  The  fact  that  Mrs.  Urm- 
son shared  his  unfavorable  judgment  no 
doubt  tended  to  confirm  it,  though  Cuthbert 
always  made  a  point  of  disputing  with  her 
on  the  subject,  and  arraigning  her  for  un- 
charitableness.  Martha,  who  was  charity 
itself  (tempered  with  a  wholesome  dash  of 
feminine  prejfidice),  generally  yielded  a  nom- 
inal assent  to  his  arguments,  as  a  wife  should 
do ;  but,  unluckily  for  Cuthbert's  peace  of 
mind,  he  never  had  contrived  to  convince 
himself.  «He  had  to  content  himself  with 
hoping  that  his  insight  was  at  fault ;  or  if 
not  so,  then  that  Madge,  being  bad,  might 
vouchsafe  the  redeeming  iniquity  of  break- 
ing faith  with  her  lover  at  the  last  moment. 
When  Garth  went  to  Europe  it  had  seemed 
as  if  Providence  were  about  to  promote  the 
latter  alternative,  and  Cuthbert,  then  grop- 
ing in  the  fresh  shadow  of  his  wife's  death, 
had  blessed  his  son's  departure  as  a  ray  of 
light  in  the  prevailing  gloom.  But  when 
Garth  came  back,  though  it  was  soon  mani- 
fest to  his  father  that  his  devotion  to  Madge 
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was  no  longer  bo  blind  and  ardent  aa  before, 
(die,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  perversely 
determined  on  being  more  inviolably  con- 
stant than  ever.  In  fact,  it  was  impossible 
to  doubt  her  sincerity.  A  woman  who  would 
remain  faithful  to  a  man  during  so  many 
years  without  being  married  to  him,  would 
hardly  fail  to  be  a  model  of  wifely  faith 
when  united  to  him.  "  I  don't  know/'  sighed 
Cuthbert  to  himself;  ''  perhaps  I  was  wrong, 
and  she  will  make  Garth  the  best  wife  he 
could  have.  If  my  Cotton  Martha  were  here, 
she  could  mend  my  dull  wits.  The  boy  seems 
to  care  for  no  one  else,  unless  that  portrait 
sketch  he  showed  me  is  a  sign  of  something." 
The  first  months  of  Garth's  return  had 
passed  uneventftdly  away,  and  matters  seem- 
ed inclined  to  a^jnst  themselves  with  stupid, 
inert  impunity ;  there  was  to  be  no  tension, 
no  crisis,  no  catastrophe  good  or  bad.  There 
was  a  tameness  in  the  prospect  that  might 
have  dissatisfied  Cuthbert  some  six  years 
previous,  but  now  he  acquiesced  in  it  with 
a  corresponding  tameness  and  inertia.  K 
the  grim,  sinister  history  of  two  centuries 
were  destined  to  die  away  in  an  uneventful 
eountry  idyl,  Mrith  no  glimpse  of  struggle 
and  temptation,  no  flashing  out  of  poetic 
Justice  and  retribution,  why  should  not  a 
quiet  elderly  gentleman,  whose  main  object 
in  life  ought  to  be  to  get  out  of  it  as  quietly 
and  decently  as  possible,  rejoice  and  thank 
his  stiurs  thereat  f  Let  Garth,  an  able  but 
not  as  yet  transcendent  artist,  marry  his 
pretty  and  clever  and  worldly-wise  wife,  and 
gradually  work  his  Way  to  a  respectable,  if 
not  foremost,  place  among  his  feUows.  Let 
Golightley  wisely  invest  and  temperately 
spend  his  newly  acquired  fortune,  paying 
his  debts  or  not  as  he  thought  fit,  for  Urm- 
hurst  could  get  along  with  the  nothing  it 
had  very  comfortably.  Let  the  mystery 
which  had  brooded  beside  Captain  Brian's 
death-bed,  and  overshadowed  the  relation 
of  his  descendants  to  each  other,  remain  un- 
solved forever.  Let  Nikomis  pass  away  un- 
shriven,  and  Eve's  posterity  prove  a  dream, 
and  Unnhurst  stand  firm  upon  its  blood- 
cemented  foundations.  In  due  course  let 
the  legacy  revert  to  Garth,  and  enable  him 
to  take  his  wife  on  a  pleasure  trip  to  Eu- 
rope, and  by  that  time,  surely,  Cuthbert 
might  hope  that  for  himself  the  long,  secret, 
incurable  physical  anguish  of  life  would  be 
over,  and  gentle  Cotton  Martha  visibly  at 
his  side  once  more.  Let  these  things  be. 
He  had  hoped  much,  and  hope,  even  if  it  be 
delusive,  has  a  kind  of  unearthly  wisdom  in 
it,  and  brings  a  kind  of  happiness  of  which 
any  realization  must  fall  short.  Surely  now, 
at  his  Journey's  end,  he  might  be  content 
without  earthly  realizations.  Moreover,  crip- 
pled as  he  was  with  age  and  disease  and  pov- 
erty, what  front  could  he  oppose  to  events  of 
moment,  even  if  they  came  f  It  was  better 
as  it  was. 


Nevertheless,  as  the  old  man  stood  to- 
night on  the  ash-strewn  hearth,  with  his 
hands  clasped  behind  him,  and  mused  upon 
the  developments  of  the  last  few  weeks,  he 
could  not  but  admit  that  whether  he  had 
strength  to  meet  it  or  not,  the  crisis'  was 
at  hand,  and  wore  a  threatening  aspect. 
Strangely,  too,  it  seemed  as  if  he  alone  held 
the  various  threads  of  destiny  whereof  the 
fateful  web  was  woven ;  and  with  him,  con- 
sequently, lay  the  chief  burden  of  disentan- 
glement. He  knew  what  Golightley  had 
done,  he  understood  Madge's  position,  he  saw 
Gtarth's  danger,  he  divined  Selwyn's  mJM'm? 
He  perceived  likewise,  what  they  could  noi, 
their  respective  relations  one  to  another, 
and  knew,  withal,  that  they  knew  not  of  hia 
knowledge  nor  suspected  it.  Yet  there  were 
certain  points  which  still  remained  obscure 
to  him,  and  others  peihaps  there  were  which 
came  not  near  enough  his  range  of  viaion 
even  to  be  speculated  about.  However,  tiie 
general  winding  up  could  not  be  far  distant, 
when  all  things  should  be  made  dear.  Cuth- 
bert felt  that  he  had  a  vital  part  to  play  in 
what  was  to  come,  and  one  whose  sucoess 
depended  mainly  upon  nerve  and  tact.  Sodi 
a  part  was  rather  fitted  for  a  man  in  the 
prime  of  his  years  and  powers  than  for  him, 
whose  flesh  was  weak,  and  whose  spirit,  how- 
ever willing,  might  well  partake  of  the  frail- 
ty of  his  bodily  condition.  Nevertheless,  as 
he  stood  there  solitary  and  unsupported,  and 
thought  of  what  lay  before  him,  the  blood 
entered  his  face  and  showed  faintly  throng 
his  cheeks.  He  drew  his  feet  together,  wad 
stooda  little  taller  and  more  erect.  He  had 
never  been  burdened  with  self-esteem,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  did  he  fairly  realise 
that  he,  too,  was  destined  to  be  of  impor- 
tance in  the  old  Urmson  romance.  Yes,  they 
could  not  do  without  him ;  and  with  the  con- 
viction came  the  gallant  flnsh  of  courage  and 
resolution  which  assured  him  that)  in  the 
teeth  of  odds,  he  would  not  be  found  wanting. 

A  muffled  footfall  on  the  staircase  inform- 
ed him  that  old  l^komis,-  who  always  wore 
moccasins,  in  spite  of  the  civilizing  influ- 
ences of  her  latter  years,  was  coming  up  to 
bed.  The  hour-glass  had  just  run  out ;  he 
turned  it,  and  then  went  forward  to  the 
door,  where  the  Indian  met  him. 

<< Garth  looked  fevensh,"  said  ha;  "will 
he  be  laid  up  f 

'' Ugh  t  do  him  good!  HetoomnohwoU; 
never  been  sick;  fever  one  month — ^twe 
month— do  him  good.  You  better  go  to 
bed,"  she  added,  raising  her  candle  and  aecvr 
tinizing  Cuthbert's  face ; "  you  mors  aooonni 
than  Garth." 

"  We  must  take  care  of  him,  thon^^  an- 
swered he,  with  a  smile.  ^*  By-tbe-mi|'»]tt* 
komis,  is  it  certain  that  Mr<  Klasa  It  MM* 
ing  here  f " 

<<So  his  letter  say,"  rapUed  all%  «IA  M 
affectation  of  indifteren< 
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"  And  Madge  knows  of  it;  I  suppose — ^yes, 
for  she  must  have  read  you  the  letter.  80 
he  has  made  money  t  Does  he  mean  to  set- 
tle here  V* 

^'Nikomis  know  nothing/'  said  the  old 
woi&an;  looking  glum.  ''He  stay — he  go 
— ^me  know  nothing.  Caw!  me  poor  old 
squaw." 

''^But  he  is  coming  hack  to  see  you,  Niko- 
mis,  not  for  any  other  reason.  If  he  were 
poor,  you  might  have  suspected  his  motives. 
Pm  glad  he  has  prospered.  He  must  live  at 
Um^urst  while  he  is  here— that  is,  if  he 
doesn't  ohject.  We'll  put  him  in  Eve's 
room,  and  put  Mr.  Golightley  in  Garth's  old 
place.    Will  that  be  agreeable  to  you  t" 

Cuthbert  spoke  with  a  smile,  yet  in  a  tone 
that  seemed  to  invite  Nikomis  to  declare 
her  mind  to  him.  Outwardly  considered, 
the  proi>osal  he  had  made  was  rather  a 
singular  one ;  for  Sam  Kineo,  so  far  as  Urms- 
worth  had  had  knowledge  of  him,  was  not 
exactly  the  kind  of  person  likely  to  be  sought 
after  in  drawing-rooms.  It  was  fair  to  sup- 
pose, however,  that  his  experience  in  the 
world  had  rubbed  smooth  his  original  sav- 
agery, especially  since  he  had  succeeded  in 
life  from  a  money  point  of  view.  But  Cuth- 
bert, though  doubtless  hoping  that  such 
might  be  the  case,  would  not  have  been  apt 
to  base  his  invitation  thereon.  During  the 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  Sam's  first 
departure  from  Urms  worth,  Mr.  Urmson  ha4 
grown  to  be  more  and  more  of  opinion 
that  the  young  man's  interests  were  inti- 
mately connected  with  those  of  the  Urmson 
family.  He  had  not  attempted  to  conceal 
this  opinion  from  Nikomis,  albeit  conveying 
his  intimations  in  such  a  manner  that  if  she 
were  unprepared  to  meet  them  half-way, 
they  would  appear  unintelligible.  Nikomis, 
on  her  side,  had  been  as  discreet  as  only  an 
Indian,  perhaps,  can  be.  Not  that  Indians 
have  more  intellect  than  white  people ;  it  is 
tolerably  certain  that  they  have  not  nearly 
so  much,  but  their  instinctive  prejudice  in 
favor  of  keeping  their  own  counsel  often 
serves  them  in  as  good  stead.  Nikomis  ad- 
mitted little  and  denied  less ;  she  appeared 
to  know  a  great  deal,  yet  could  not  be 
proved  to  know  any  thing.  ATiimaU  do 
things  and  perhaps  think  about  doing  them, 
but  they  are  not  often  overheard  talking 
about  their  doings.  Indians,  and  Nikomis 
as  an  Indian,  probably  more  nearly  resem- 
ble animals  in  this  respect  than  do  their 
white  brethren.  They  have  their  pow- 
wows, it  is  true ;  but  they  are  incitements 
to  action  rather  than  intellectual  delibera- 
tions. 

On  the  present  occasion  the  swarthy  old 
woman  did  not  immediately  reply,  but 
gleamed  at  Mr.  Urmson  out  of  her  narrow 
black  eye-slits  as  pungently  as  if  she  were 
expecting  a  reply  from  him.  ''Sam  do 
very  well,"  she  said,  gruffly,  at  length ;  "  he 


rich — ^he  buy  house  if  he  want.    What  Sam 
do  here — umt" 

"  Nobody  knows  so  well  as  you  what  he 
wants  or  where  he  should  go ;  I  must  leave 
it  entirely  to  you.  Madam  Nikomis.  If  you 
bring  him  here,  he  shall  be  welcome.  Well, 
I  ought  to  be  getting  sleepy.  Good-night." 
After  she  had  cretUted  on  up  the  garret 
stairs,  Cuthbert  steppe4  across  to  Garth's 
room  and  looked  in  upon  him.  He  was 
tossing  and  muttering  in  his  sleep,  his  face 
hot,  h^  lips  dry,  his  ^r  in  a  black  tangle. 
His  father  turned  the  pillow  fdr  him,  and 
smoothed  out  the  twisted  sheets  and  blank- 
et. In  doing  so  he  caught  sight  of  a  piece 
of  fine  bluish  gauze,  of  silken  lustre,  which 
appeared  to  be  tied  about  the  fevered  man's 
throat.  He  attempted  to  take  it  off,  but 
finding  it  impossible  without  risk  of  awak- 
ening the  sleeper,  he  presently  withdrew  to 
his  own  chamber. 


HEBE. 

AVERT  old  silver  cup  of  i>eculiar  device, 
engraved  with  texts  of  Scripture  in 
quaint  M,  French:  in  one  long  line  down 
the  handle,  "I  will  take  the  cup  of  salva- 
tion ;"  on  the  frtce  of  the  cup, "  Though  your 
sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as 
snow ;"  and  on  the  bottom,  whei^  hardly  any 
one  ever  looked — a  curse.  It  was  sadly  bat- 
tered, and  still  retained  the  impression  of 
Skedaddle's  hoot  Skedaddle  was  Rake 
Jake's  one-eyed  mule.  The  cup  lay  on  her 
blind  side,  Mdden  in  the  tall  prairie  grass, 
and  Hebe's  curly  head  was  witiiin  the  long 
black  ribbon  loop  attached  to  the  handle 
when  Skedaddle  stepped  upon  it.  Rake  Jake 
had  pried  it  open  with  his  "Texas  tooth- 
pick," and  tried  to  hammer  it  into  shape  with 
the  handle  of  his  navy  revolver,  but  it  had 
remained  a  very  tipsy-looking  cup  ever  since. 
Hebe's  history  previous  to  this  event  had 
been  briefly  this :  The  youngest  child  in  a 
Swiss  fronily  of  Mormon  converts  that  filled 
one  of  the  carts  in  a  long  emigrant  train 
jolting  and  swaying  slowly  across  the  scorch- 
ing plains.  The  mother  had  died  of  cholera 
on  the  way.  ■  Almost  her  last  act  had  been 
to  tie  her  own  christening  cup  around  the 
child's  neck,  and  fit>m  that  moment  her  mis- 
sion of  cup-bearing  began.  In  the  same 
train  was  a  wealthy  English  lady,  who  had 
been  deluded  into  accompanying  the  party 
as  the  betrothed  wife  of  the  great  Brigham. 
She  was  very  fastidious ;  the  coarse  fare  and 
tin  plates  sickened  her,  and  at  length  she 
openly  rebelled.  Going  to  her  plate  chest, 
she  took  from  it  a  small  silver  salver,  from 
which  she  ate  her  bacon  in  triumph.  But 
the  eyes  of  the  missionary  who  had  charge 
of  the  expedition  glittered  avariciously,  and 
the  next  day  when  the  English  lady's  maid 
went  to  lay  her  mistress's  plate,  it  was  gone. 
The  high-spirited  old  lady  produced  another 
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and  another,  each  disappearing  as  the  first 
had  done,  till,  when  they  reached  Utah,  all 
her  chest  of  plate  was  gone.  Here  she  bade 
the  children  a  kind  good-by,  and  went  up 
the  steps  of  the  "  Lion  Honse*'  to  become  the 
wife  of  the  arch  hypocrite. 

One  day  her  maid  came  to  Hebe's  home, 
her  rosy  cheeks  all  white,  saying  that  the 
missionary  had  asked  for  her  as  his  fifth 
wife.  Brigham  had  said  that  she  need  not 
marry  while  her  mistress  lived,  bat  that  aft- 
er her  death  he  should  give  her  to  the  first 
who  asked;  It  would  be  but  a  brief  delay, 
for  the  poor  lady  was  rapidly  failing.  She 
was  out  of  her  mind  at  times,  and  would  not 
touch  her  food  or  drink  because  it  was  not 
served  upon  silver.  So  Hebe  carried  her 
oup  in  the  hope  that  she  could  be  induced 
to  take  her  medicine  £rom  it,  and  before  she 
died  her  reason  returned.  She  would  puz- 
zle out  the  quaint  inscriptions,  and  often  her 
thin  lips  moved  as  in  prayer,  while  from  be- 
tween her  closed  eyelids  tears  trickled  down. 
One  morning  Margaret  found  her  mistress 
holding  the  cup  in  an  almost  vise-Uke  grasp, 
but  with  a  triumphant  smile  on  her  dead 
fiEtce,  which  told  that  she  had  also  taken 
"  the  cup  of  salvation.'' 

At  her  grave  the  missionary  gave  Marga- 
ret such  a  look  that  she  shndderod,  and  tak- 
ing Hebe's  hand,  hurried  home  with  her  with 
the  frightened  look  of  a  poor  hunted  thing. 
Hebe's  father,  who  had  not  married  again, 
but  had  lived  with  his  children  as  much 
apart  from  the  other  Mormons  as  was  possi- 
ble, now  pulled  his  hat  resolutely  over  his 
fiEMsa  and  left  the  house.  He  returned  pres- 
ently, and  taking  the  English  girl's  hand  in 
his,  said,  earnestly, "  Would  you  like  to  live 
here  with  my  cluldren,  Margaret  f  She  did 
not  understand  him  until  he  handed  her  an 
open  paper — Brigham's  sanction  of  their 
marriage.  She  gave  a  startled  look  up  into 
the  honest  face  of  the  Swiss,  and  reading 
there  not  pity  alone,  but  a  true,  manly  love, 
she  placed  her  hands  trustingly  and  grate- 
fully in  his. 

The  next  year  was  a  happy  one.  They  cul- 
tivated a  little  vineyard  on  ihe  mountain 
slope  east  of  the  city,  and  Margaret's  face 
shone  brighter  than  her  milk  pans.  Then 
the  missionary,  ever  a  harbinger  of  evil, 
called,  with  two  other  elders  of  the  Church, 
to  inform  her  husband  that  it  w%s  Brigham's 
wish  that  he  should  take  another  wife.  Mar- 
garet' bowed  her  face  over  her  baby  and 
rocked  backward  and  forward  in  anguish. 
After  the  departure  of  the  missionary  the  lit- 
tle family,  no  longer  deluded  by  any  pretense 
of  mock-religion,  divided  into  two  parties 
for  flight.  The  children,  with  an  ox  team, 
were  to  take  the  South  Pass,  while  the  par- 
ents went  on  foot  by  the  North.  At  Fort 
Laramie  these  routes  converge,  and  here 
they  hoped  to  meet.  The  band  of  little 
folks  got  along  very  nicely.  They  had  flour, 


and  a  gun,  with  which  the  eldest  boy  i 
times  brought  down  a  prairie-chicken,  and 
two  cows,  which  they  drove  with  them.  On 
the  fifth  day  of  their  pilgrimage  a  band  of 
men  resembling  Indians  appeared  in  ng;bL 
Minna  dashed  Hebe's  cup  into  the  sack  of 
flour,  and  Bupert,  to  disclaim  all  warlike  in- 
tentions, threw  his  gun  into  the  bottom  of 
the  wagon. 

They  were  a  more  cruel  class  than  Indians, 
the  "Band  of  the  Danites,"  or  the  "Destroy- 
ing Angels,"  whom  the  Mormons  place  upon 
the  track  of  fugitives,  their  motto  bebig, 
"Dan  shall  be  a  serpent  by  the  way,  an 
adder  in  the  path,  that  biteth  the  hone's 
heels."  Through  his  disguise  of  paint  and 
feathers  the  children  recognized  the  evil 
face  of  the  missionary.  Disappointed  at 
not  finding  the  parents,  they  held  a  con- 
sultation, deciding  to  leave  the  oxen,  as 
they  were  miserable  beasts;  and,  saying 
that  they  "did  not  want  the  children  at 
Utah :  the  country  between  here  and  Fort 
Laramie  is  full  of  Indians;  they  will  be 
taken  care  of,"  they  left  them  to  their  fate. 

Minna  took  Hebe's  cup  from  its  hiding- 
place,  where  it  had  lain  like  Joseph's  in 
Benjamin's  sack,  and  the  children  trudged 
bravely  on.  How  slowly  the  oxen  moved! 
Bupert  would  fasten  them  to  their  wagon  in 
the  morning,  and  they  would  Jog  along  be- 
fore any  of  them  were  well  awake.  One 
morning  Hebe  rolled  out  of  the  swaying  cart, 
and  lay  in  the  prairie  grass,  still  asleep,  while 
they  went  on  without  missing  her.  Several 
hours  later,  when  they  found  her  gone,  Bu- 
pert and  Victor  came  back,  and  searched  and 
called  a  long  time,  but  could  not  find  her. 
The  ground  was  tramped  as  though  a  herd 
of  buffalo  had  passed,  but  there  was  no  Hebe. 
Off  toward  the  south  was  a  cloud  of  dust, 
and,  looking  fixedly,  they  thought  they  could 
make  out  horsemen,  but  whether  advancing 
or  retreating  they  could  not  tell.  Bemem- 
bering  what  had  been  said  about  Indians, 
they  sorrowfhlly  gave  up  the  search  and 
hurried  back  to  the  cart. 

Meanwhile  Hebe  lay  and  slept,  until  a 
scouting  party  of  troops  in  search  of  In- 
dians passed  that  way.  It  was  commanded 
by  a  Colonel  Armstrong,  and  led  by  the 
well-known  scout  and  guide.  Bake  Jake,  a 
wild,  lawless  fellow,  partly  of  Indian  blood. 
The  two  were  riding  in  advance  of  the  sol- 
diers, when  Bake  Jake's  mule  stumbled  on 
some  smooth  round  object  and  threw  him 
to  the  ground.  The  shock  awakened  Habe, 
who  sat  up,  and  rubbing  her  eyes,  gand 
tranquilly  at  the  astonished  men.  Tte  mI- 
onel  raised  her  in  his  aims  and 
name.  Then,  as  she  did  not  reptyv  i 
noticed  the  cup,  he  exclaimed,  ^  AA%  j 
bearer  of  the  gods,  and  hen  ii  f 
Did  you  drop  down  fkom  i3b0 ' 
goddess  f 

The  child  oould  giro  I 
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ooQnt  of  herself,  and  the  colonel  placed  her 
in  bia  ambulance,  where  Charlie,  his  black 
l>oy,  lay  curled  up  with  the  greyhonnds. 
**  I  will  give  yon  half  of  all  I  have,  little 
Sebe,  if  yon  will  share  with  me  the  con- 
-tents  of  your  cnp.  What  haye  yon  in  it — 
nectar  f 

Hebe  looked  solemnly  into  her  empty 
oup.     "  Nnffin,  nnffln,  'cept  sonshine.'' 

"Give  me  the  sunshine,  then,  divine 
l>aby,''  replied  the  coloneL  ''God  knows 
my  life  is  dark  enough." 

'^  Haven't  you  got  any  thing  in  your  cup 
for  me  too,  my  pretty  f  asked  the  scout. 
Hebe  deliberately  turned  it  upside  down 
and  handed  it  to  him. 

"There's  some  writing  on  the  bottom," 
said  he.  "I  know  a  little  Mexican  and 
about  six  Indian  dialects,  but  I'm  blessed  if 
I  can  make  that  out." 

"  It  is  French,"  replied  the  colonel,  and 
translating  it  he  read, "  Upon  the  wicked 
He  shall  rain  snares,  firo  and  brimstone,  and 
a  horrible  tempest:  this  shall  be  the  por- 
tion of  their  cup." 

With  a  horrible  oath.  Sake  Jake  struck 
Skedaddle  a  sharp  blow  with  his  whip,  and 
muttering,  ''Not  any  in  mine,"  rode  away 
from  the  ambulance.  Did  the  words  come 
back  to  him  several  years  later,  when,  flying 
from  Lynch-law,  he,  with  two  other  horse 
thieves  and  desperadoes,  took  refbge  in  his 
« dug-out,"  and  their  infuriated  pursuers 
set  fire  to  the  tall  prairie  grass  around  it, 
until,  suffocated  with  the  smoke,  with  the 
burning  door  and  roof  falling  in  upon  them, 
they  rushed  out  to  be  shot  down  and  meet  a 
horrible  death  in  writhing  flame  f 

The  colonel  was  as  good  as  his  word  to 
little  Hebe.  She  was  the  pet  of  the  camp 
and  the  child  of  the  regiment;  he  loved  and 
cared  for  her  as  though  she  had  been  his 
own  child.  Hebe  fulfilled  her  part  of  the 
bargain  too,  for  she  filled  his  heart  with 
sunshine,  and  the  noble  face  which  had  been 
growing  dark  and  reckless  became  tender 
and  bright  again  under  the  touch  of  her 
baby  fingers.  She  sat  by  his  side  at  the 
mess  table,  and  the  coarse  Joke  and  profane 
word  were  restrained  by  her  unconscious 
presence.  Colonel  Armstrong  had  no  Bi- 
ble, and  there  was  never  a  blessing  asked 
at  the  mess,  but  the  silver  cup  stood  beside 
his  plate.  However  he  might  neglect  his 
accoutrements,  Charlie  had  orders  to  keep  it 
always  bright,  and  he  never  sat  down  to  a 
meal  without  having  his  attention  called  to 
the  principal  text.  Some  way  this  carried 
bis  thoughts  back  to  the  old  church  in  New 
England  where  his  father  had  preached,  and 
td  the  two  graves  in  the  old  church-yard. 
The  men  said,  **  Something  has  come  over 
the  colonel ;"  they  hardly  knew  what  it  was, 
but  they  recognized  that  he  was  a  changed 
man. 

Several  years  passed  thus,  and  the  col- 


onel saw  his  little  foster-daughter  growing 
taller  and  taller.  "She  will  be  beyond 
my  teaching  soon,"  he  said,  ''and  she  ought 
to  be  under  other  influence  now."  Some- 
times he  spoke  of  sending  her  to  his  sister 
in  New  England,  but  he  could  not  bring 
himself  to  part  with  her.  At  length  there 
was  a  terrible  fight  with  the  Indians,  and 
Colonel  Armstrong  was  brought  back  to 
camp  badly  wounded.  He  had  no  hope  of 
his  own  recovery,  and  calling  Rake  Jake, 
who  it  happened  had  Just  finished  an  en- 
gagement as  guide  with  them,  abd  was  go- 
ing back  to  his  home,  he  famished  him  plen- 
tiMily  with  money,  and  made  him  promise 
to  take  Hebe  to  Ellsworth,  then  the  termi- 
nus of  the  railroad,  and  see  that  she  was 
"  forwarded"  to  his  sister.  Then  he  kissed 
the  child  a  last  good-by,  and  placing  hia 
finger  on  the  inscription  on  the  cup,  repeat- 
ed, "Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet." 

But  Bake  Jake  did  not  take  her  to  Ells- 
worth. The  last  time  he  had  been  there 
he  had  found  his  name  tied  to  the  rusty 
rope  which  dangled  from  the  old  cotton- 
wood -tree  on  the  river-side  where  fifteen 
horse  thieves  and  murderers  had  already 
been  hung,  had  taken  it  as  a  kind  hint,  and 
Skedaddle  had  taken  him  out  of  town  in  a 
style  that  Justified  her  right  to  her  name. 
This  was  of  too  recent  occurrence  for  Rake 
Jake  to  deem  it  advisable  for  him  to'visit 
the  town  at  this  time,  and  he  said  to  him- 
self that  the  colonel's  money  would  do  him 
as  much  good  as  it  would  the  railroad  com- 
pany. As  he  neared  his  "dug-out"  on  the 
"  Smoky,"  the  old  man  who  took  care  of  his 
limited  supply  of  stock  and  kept  the  place 
for  him  came  out  to  meet  him. 

"Anastasia  is  in  there,"  said  he,  Jerking 
his  head  toward  the  cave.  "She  has  got 
'em  awful.  I  couldn't  keep  her  out  nohow. 
She  said  you  wouldn't  grudge  a  dog  a  place 
to  die  in,  and  she  wouldn't  be  long  about  it. 
She  hain't  done  so  yet,  but  Just  lies  and  hol- 
lers like  all  possessed." 

They  entered  the  cellar-like  room.  On 
a  rude  bed  lay  a  beautifril  young  Spanish 
woman  raving  with  delirium  tremens.  For 
days  she  lay  so ;  but  she  did  not  die,  very 
slowly  coming  back  to  life  and  misery.  She 
looked  at  Hebe  in  blank  wonder,  letting  the 
child  caress  her,  and  regarding  her  all  the 
time  with  hard,  glittering  eyes.  Her  lips 
were  parched,  and  Hebe,  going  to  the  door, 
filled  her  cup  with  snow  and  brought  it  to 
her  bedside.  She  made  no  effort  to  take  it, 
but  looked  from  the  snow  to  Hebe,  and  mur- 
mured, "  White  as  snow :  I  was  a  girl  once, 
white  as  snow."  The  old  man  took  the  cup 
away  from  Hebe,  and  pouring  some  dark 
liquor  over  it,  held  it  to  Anastasia's  lips. 
"There  I  there  I"  she  exclaimed;  "Just  like 
'Stasia :  white  im  snow;  now  all  spoiled ;  red 
as  blood,  red  as  blood."  While  she  drank, 
her  eyes  caught  the  inscription,  and  answer- 
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ing  the  inqniiing  expreasion  in  them,  Hebe 
lead, "  'Though  yom  sins  be  aa  scarlet,  they 
Bhall  be  as  white  as  snow.'"  It  came  upon 
her  as  a  great  revelation,  God's  free  offer  of 
pardon  to  every  penitent  sinner,  and  sho 
bnrst  into  tears.  All  day  she  lay  there, 
with  the  onp  pressed  to  her  heart,  drinking 
in  the  precions  meaning  of  the  words.  Then, 
when  night  came,  and  the  old  man  was  fast 
asleep,  and  Rake  Jake  dead  drank,  she  rose, 
wakened  Hebe,  and  wrapping  her  well,  glid- 
ed ont  into  the  night.  8he  fonnd  Skedaddle 
tethered  near  the  river,  and  untying  the 
lariat,  without  stopping  to  saddle  the  ani- 
mal, they  mounted  and  set  out  for  Ells- 
worth. On  reaching  the  town,  they  dis- 
mounted; Anastasia  turned  her  fleet-footed, 
shaggy  Mend  about,  and  shrilled  in  her  long 
ears,  ''Go  to  your  master,''  and  forthwith 
Skedaddle  ambled  briskly  away.  Hebe 
could  not  remember  the  name  of  the  town 
to  which  Colonel  Armstrong  wished  her  to 
go,  and  Anastasia  was  only  too  glad  to  take 
her  under  her  protection.  A  few  hours  later 
they  took  the  stage  for  Texas,  and  thence 
to  New  Orleans.  Arrived  here,  Anastasia 
placed  Hebe  in  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  and  herself  took  the  veil  as  one  of 
their  number. 

Hebe's  cup-bearing  was  not  over.  Through 
the  hospital's  crowded  wards,  her  light  foot- 
&11  followed  that  of  Sister  Refhgia  (for 
Anastasia  had  found  a  refuge,  and  in  grat- 
itude had  taken  this  new  name),  and  the 
silver  cup  again  and  again  carried  reviving 
draughts  to  parched  lip  and  thirsty  souL 

Pursuing  her  education  at  the  convent, 
she  came  naturally  to  look  forward  to  a 
time  when  she  should  consecrate  herself 
irrevocably  to  a  life  of  charity  and  prayer. 
.  She  had  grown  to  love  the  shaded  repose 
of  the  convent  garden,  the  seclusion  of  her 
own  cell,  the  restful  coolness  of  the  long 
corridors,  and,  above  all,  the  sacred  calm 
of  the  great  cathedral.  Each  Sister  was  an 
old  acquaintance.  Their  lives  were  busy 
and  full  of  doing  good.  Her  father,  Mar- 
garet, and  her  brothers  and  sisters  she  had 
long  ago  forgotten.  Only  Colonel  Armstrong 
she  still  remembered,  though  she  thought 
of  him  as  dead.  Not  so  much  as  the  faiuw- 
est  hope  that  he  could  be  living  had  ever 
come  to  her.  He  would  not  have  sent  her 
away  if  he  had  not  known  that  he  was  dying. 
Indeed,  the  thought  that  he  was  dead  made 
him  seem  all  the  nearer  to  her.  She  prayed 
for  him  every  night,  prayed  to  him  some- 
times, for  he  seemed  dearer  and  kinder  than 
any  of  the  saints  about  whom  the  Sisters 
told  her;  and  in  the  dreamy, innocent  way 
peculiar  to  young  girls  brought  up  in  such 
absolute  seclusion,  she  loved  her  ideal  with 
all  her  heart  and  souL 

And  meantime  Colonel  Armstrong  was 
not  dead.  It  was  a  grim  battle,  but  he  came 
off  conqueror.    He  was  inconsolable  at  the 


loss  of  Hebe.  He  visited  Rake  Jake's  dug- 
out only  to  find  it  marked  by  ashes  and  to 
learn  of  his  tragical  end.  Nowhere  could 
he  find  any  trace  of  his  little  foster-daugh- 
ter. He  went  back  to  his  sister,  but  even 
her  loving  care  could  not  make  up  for  him 
the  absence  of  that  sweet  child-fEice.  Find- 
ing himself  restored  in  health,  he  obtained 
a  new  position  in  the  army,  and  threw  him- 
self with  all  his  energies  into  our  great 
B^^gS^^y  which  was  then  at  its  height. 
Even  this  did  not  drown  memories  of  Hebe. 
His  regiment  now  in  New  Orieans,  the  war 
over.  It  was  the  dreadful  yellow-^e ver  year, 
and  he  was  stricken  down,  and  carried  to 
the  Sisters'  hospitaL  Hebe  had  passed  and 
repassed  his  bed,  but  he  had  not  reoognixed 
her  in  her  novice  dress  until, 'when  stand- 
ing near  him,  he  saw  the  cup,  which  now 
hung  suspended  by  her  rosary  £N>m  her  belt. 
He  caught  it  eagerly,  and  read  from  the  in- 
scription on  the  handle,  "I  will  take  the 
cup-—'' 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  cried, "  and  the  oup-beaier 
too.  Hebe,  my  little  Hebe,  do  you  not  know 
mef 

It  was  not  too  late.  Colonel  Armstroog 
recovered,  and  the  Sisters,  though  veiy  re- 
luctant, gave  up  their  charge  to  him,  the 
colonel  rewarding  them  handsomely  for 
their  care,  and  Refugia  battling  earnestly 
in  his  behalf,  though  it  was  iBce  tearing 
out  her  heart  to  part  with  Hebe.  They  were 
married  in  the  cathedral ;  but  when,  a  day 
after,  Hebe  sought  her  Idnd  protectress  to 
bid  her  a  final  good-by,  the  superior  told 
her  that  she  had  left  the  convent  on  a  mis- 
sion of  mercy. 

Not  long  after  there  appeared  a  notice  in 
the  papers  of  an  unknown  nun  who  had 
nobly  gone  io  the  plague-stricken  city  of 
Shreveport,  waited  upon  the  sick  and  dying 
until  the  fever  left  the  place,  and  at  the 
very  last  falling  herself  a  victim  to  its  rmr- 
ages.    It  was  Refugia. 


A  MADRIGAL. 

LovB  Is  m  day,  ■weetheart,  shining  and  briglit: 
It  hath  ite  row-dawn  ere  the  morning  Ught; 
Its  glow  and  glory  of  the  sadden  sun ; 
Its  noontide  heat,  as  the  swift  hoars  wear  on ; 
Its  fall  of  dew,  and  siWer^ighted  night: 
Love  Is  a  day,  sweetheart,  shining  and  brigtit 

Lore  Is  a  year,  beloved,  bitter  and  brief: 

It  hath  its  spring  of  bud,  and  bloom,  and  leaf; 

Its  sommer,  baming  from  the  fenrtd  sontb, 

TUl  all  the  fields  Ue  parched  and  faint  with  drovth; 

Its  antamn,  when  the  leaves  sweep  down  the  gsK 

And  skies  are  gray,  and  heart  and  spirit  fSfl; 

Its  winter,  white  with  snow,  more  white  wltli  gM: 

Love  is  a  year,  beloved,  bitter  and  brief. 

Love  Is  a  life,  sweetheart,  and  ends  in  daiiht 
Is  it  worth  while  to  moom  Its  fleeting  bCMlkp-' 
Ught-footed  yonth,  or  sad,  forsoaitlng  vrins( 
Joy  of  young  hope,  or  grief  of  later  ttest   _^ 
What  pidn  or  pleasure  stays  its  psrttaff  Inrifllf 
Love  is  a  life,  sweetheart,  that  < 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

ALL  this  time  Ina  Kloeking  was  rehean- 
ing  at  the  theatre,  quite  anconsoions 
of  the  impending  Tisit.  A  royal  personage 
had  commanded  II  Barhierej  the  part  of  Bo- 
aina  to  be  restored  to  the  original  key.  It 
was  written  for  a  contralto,  bat  transposed 
by  the  inflaence  of  Grisi. 

Haying  no  performance  that  night,  they 
began  to  rehearse  rather  later  thfui  nsoal, 
and  did  not  leave  off  till  a  qaarter  to  foni 
o'clock.  Ina,  who  suffered  a  good  deal  at 
rehearsals  from  the  inaccnraoy  and  apathy 
of  the  people,  went  home  fagged,  and  with 
her  throat  parched — so  does  a  bad  rehearsal 
affect  all  good  and  earnest  artists. 

She  ordered  a  cutlet,  with  potato  chips, 
and  lay  down  on  the  sofa.  While  ^e  was 
Teposing,  came  Joseph  Ashmead  to  cheer 
her  with  good  photogriaphs  of  her,  taken 
the  day  before.  She  sniiled  grateMly  at 
his  zeaL  He  also  reminded  her  that  he  had 
orders  to  take  her  to  the  Knrsaal.  He  said 
the  tables  wonld  be  well  filled  from  five 
o'clock  till  quite  late,  there  being  no  other 
ontertainment  on  foot  that  evening. 

Ina  thanked  him,  and  said  she  would  not 
miss  going  on  any  account;  but  she  was 
rather  fatigued  and  faint. 

"  Oh,  FU  wait  for  you  as  long  as  you  like," 
said  Ashmead,  kindly. 

"No,  my  good  comrade,"  said  Ina.  "I 
will  ac^  you  to  go  to  the  manager  and  get 
me  a  little  money,  and  then  to  the  Kursaal 
«nd  secure  me  a  place  at  the  table  in  the 
largest  room.  There  I  will  Join  you.  If 
Jie  is  not  there — and  I  am  not  so  mad  as  to 
think  he  will  be  there — I  shall  risk  a  few 
pieces  myself,  to  be  nearer  him  in  mind." 

This  amazed  Ashmead ;  it  was  so  unlike 
her.  "You  are  joking,"  said  he.  "Why, 
if  you  lose  five  napoleons  at  play,  it  will  be 
your  death ;  you  will  grizzle  so." 

"  Tes ;  but  I  shall  not  lose.  I  am  too  un- 
lucky in  love  to  lose  at  cards.  I  mean  to 
play  this  afternoon,  and  never  again  in  all 
my  life.     Sir,  I  am  resolved." 

"  Ob,  if  yon  are  resolved,  there  Is  no  more 
to  be  said.  I  won't  run  my  head  against  a 
brick  wall." 

Ina,  being  half  a  foreigner,  thought  this 
rather  brusque.  She  looked  at  him  askant, 
and  said,  quietly,  "Others  besides  me  can 
be  stubborn,  and  get  their  own  way  while 
8x>eaking  the  language  of  submission.  Not 
I  invented  volition." 

With  this  flea  in  his  ear,  the  faithful  Jo- 
seph went  off,  chuckling,  and  obtained  an 
advance  from  the  manager,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  principal  gaming  table,  and, 
after  waiting  some  time,  secured  a  chair, 
which  he  kept  for  his  chief. 


An  hour  went  by;  an  hour  and  a  hall 
He  was  obliged,  for  very  shame,  to  bet. 
This  he  did,  five  francs  at  a  time,  and  his 
risk  was  so  small  and  his  luck  so  even  that 
by  degrees  he  was  drawn  into  conversation 
with  his  neighbor,  a  young  swell,  who  was 
watching  the  run  of  the  colors,  and  betting 
in  silver,  and  pricking  a  card,  preparatory 
to  going  in  for  a  great  otmp.  Meantime  he 
favored  Mr.  Ashmead  with  his  theory  of 
chanoes ;  and  Ashmead  listened  very  politely 
to  every  word,  because  he  was  rather  proud 
of  the  other's  notice ;  he  was  so  handsome, 
well  dressed,  and  well  spoken. 

Bleantime  Ina  Kloeking  snatched  a  few 
minutee'  sleep,  as  most  artists  can  in  the 
afternoon,  and  was  awakened  by  the  serv- 
ant bringing  in  her  frugal  repast — a  cutlet 
and  a  pint  of  Bordeaux. 

On  her  plate  he  brought  her  a  large  card, 
on  which  was  printed  "Miss  Zoe  Vizard." 
This  led  to  inquiries,  and  he  told  her  a  lady 
of  superlative  beauty  had  called  and  left 
that  card.    Ina  asked  for  a  description. 

"  Ah,  madame,"  said  Karl, "  do  not  expeot 
details  from  me.  I  was  too  dazzled  and 
struck  by  lightning  to  make  an  inventory 
of  her  charms." 

"At  least  you  can  tell  me  was  she  dark 
or  fair." 

"  Madame,  she  was  dark  as  night,  but  glo- 
rious as  the  sun.  Her  earthly  abode  is  the 
'Bussie,'  at  Frankfort:  blest  hotel  I" 

"  Did  she  tell  you  so  f" 

"  Indirectly.  She  wrote  on  the  card  with 
the  smallest  pencil  I  have  hitherto  wit- 
nessed: the  letters  are  faint,  the  pencil  be- 
ing inferior  to  the  case,  which  was  golden. 
Nevertheless,  as  one  is  naturally  curious  to 
learn  whence  a  bright  vision  has  emerged, 
I  permitted  myself  to  decipher." 

"Your  curiosity  was  natural,"  said  Ina, 
dryly.  "I  will  detain  you  with  no  more 
questions." 

She  put  the  card  carefully  away,  and  ate 
her  modest  repast.  Then  she  made  her  aft- 
ernoon toilet,  and  walked  slowly  and  pen- 
sively to  the  KursaaL 

Nothing  there  was  new  to  her,  except  to' 
be  going  to  the  table  without  the  man  on 
whom  it  was  her  misfortune  to  have  wasted 
her  heart  of  gold. 

I  think,  therefore,  it  would  be  better  for 
me  to  enter  the  place  in  company  with  our 
novices — and,  indeed,  we  must,  or  we  shall 
derange  the  true  order  of  time  and  sequence 
of  incidents ;  for,  please  observe,  all  the  En- 
glish ladies  of  our  story  met  at  the  Kursaal 
while  Ina  was  reposing  on  her  sofa.        . 

The  first  comers  were  Zoe  and  Harring- 
ton. They  entered  the  noble  hall,  inscribed 
their  names,  and  by  that  simple  ceremo- 
ny were  members  of  a  club  compared  with 
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which  the  greatest  dubs  in  London  are ' 
petty  thitags :  a  club  with  spacioos  dining-  ; 
rooms,  ball-rooms,  concert-rooms,  gambling- ' 
rooms,  theatre,  and  delicious  gardens.    The 
building  that  combined  so  many  rich  treats 
was  colossal  in  size,  and  glorious  with  rich 
colors  and  gold  laid  on  with  Oriental  pro- 
fusion, and  sometimes  with  Oriental  taste. 

Harrington  took  his  sister  through  the 
drawing-rooms  first;  and  she  admired  the 
unusual  loftiness  of  the  rooms,  the  blaze  of 
white  and  gold  and  of  c61adon  green  and 
gold,  and  the  great  Russian  lustres  and  the 
mighty  mirrors.  But  when  they  got  to  the 
dining-room  she  was  enchanted.  That  lofty 
and  magnificent  mUoh,  with  its  daring  mix- 
ture of  red  and  black  and  green  and  blue, 
all  melted  into  harmony  by  the  rivers  of 
gold  that  ran  boldly  among  them,  went  to 
her  very  heart.  A  Greek  is  half  an  Orient- 
al, and  Zoe  had  what  may  be  called  the 
courage  of  color.  '^ Glorious!''  she  cried, 
and  clasped  her  hands.  "  And  see  t  what  a 
background  to  the  emerald  grass  outside  and 
the  ruby  flowers !  They  seem  to  come  into 
the  room  through  those  monster  windows." 
"  Splendid !"  said  Harrington,  to  whom  all 
this  was  literally  Greek.  "Vm  so  excited, 
m  order  dinner." 

'' Dinner!"  said  Zoe,  disdainfully,  and  sat 
down  and  eyed  the  Moresque  walls  around 
her  and  the  beauties  of  nature  outside,  and 
brought  them  together  in  one  picture. 

Harrington  was  a  long  time  in  conclave 
with  M.  Chevet.  Then  Zoe  became  impa- 
tient. 

"  Oh,  do  leave  off  ordering  dinner,"  said 
she,  "  and  take  me  out  to  that  other  para- 
dise." 

The  Chevet  shrugged  his  shoulders  with 
pity.  Vizard  shrugged  his  too,  to  soothe 
him,  and,  after  a  few  more  hurried  words, 
took  the  lover  of  color  into  the  garden.  It 
was  delicious,  with  green  slopes  and  rich 
foliage  and  flowers,  and  enlivened  by  bright 
silk  dresses,  sparkling  fitfully  among  the 
green  leaves,  or  flaming  out  boldly  in  the 
sun ;  and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  before  Zoe 
had  taken  ten  steps  upon  the  greensward, 
the  band  of  fifty  musicians  struck  up,  and 
played  as  fifty  men  rarely  play  together  out 
of  Germany. 

Zoe  was  enchanted.  She  walked  on  air, 
and  beamed  as  bright  as  any  flower  in  the 
place. 

After  her  first  ejaculation  at  the  sudden 
music,  she  did  not  speak  for  a  good  while, 
her  content  was  so  great.  At  last  she  said, 
''  And  do  they  leave  this  paradise  to  gam- 
ble in  a  room  f 

'^U^avti  it!  Tbey  shun  it.  The  gam- 
biers  despise  the  flowers*" 

*'  How  perverse  people  are  I  Exeitemeut  I 
Who  wants  any  more  ill  an  this  T" 

"  Zo^f"  said  Vizard,  **  itmocent  excitement 
can  never  compete  with  vieiona." 


"What,  is  it  really  wicked  to  playf" 
"I  don't  know  about  wicked:  you  girls 
always  run  to  the  biggest  word.  But  if 
avarice  is  a  vice,  gambling  can  not  be  vir- 
tuous ;  for  the  root  of  gambling  is  mere  av- 
arice, weak  avarice.  Come,  my  young  friend, 
a$  w^re  quite  aUme,  Fll  drop  Thersites,  and 
talk  sense  to  you  for  once.  Child,  there 
are  two  roads  to  wealth :  one  is  by  the  way 
of  industry,  skill,  vigilance,  and  self-denial : 
and  these  are  virtues,  though  sometimes  they 
go  with  tricks  of  trade,  hardness  of  hearty 
and  taking  advantage  of  misfortune,  to  buy 
cheap  and  sell  dear.  The  other  road  to 
wealth  is  by  bold  speculation,  with  risk  of 
proportionate  loss;  in  short,  by  gambling 
with  cards,  or  without  them.  Now  look 
into  the  mind  of  the  gambler:  he  wants  to 
make  money,  contrary  to  nature,  and  un- 
justly. He  wants  to  be  rewarded  without 
merit,  to  make  a  fortune  in  a  moment,  and 
without  industry,  vigilance,  true  skill,  or 
self-denial :  '  a  penny  saved  is  a  i>enny  gain- 
ed,' does  not  enter  his  creed.  Strip  the  thing 
of  its  disguise,  it  is  avarice,  sordid  avarice; 
and  I  call  it  weak  avarice,  because  the  gam- 
bler relies  on  chance  alone,  yet  accepts  un- 
even chances,  and  hopes  that  Fortune  will 
be  as  much  in  love  with  him  as  he  is  with 
himself.  What  silly  egotism !  Ton  admire 
the  Kursaal,  and  you  are  right ;  then  do  Just 
ask  yourself  why  is  there  nothing  to  pay  for 
so  many  expensive  enjoyments,  and  very  lit- 
tle *to  pay  for  concerts  and  balls ;  low  prices 
at  the  opera,  which  never  pays  its  own  ex- 
penses ;  even  Chevet's  dinners  are  reasona- 
ble, if  you  avoid  his  sham  Johannisberg. 
All  these  cheap  delights,  the  gold,  the  col- 
ors, the  garden,  the  music,  the  lights,  are 
paid  for  by  the  losses  of  feeble-minded  Ava- 
rice. But  there — ^I  said  all  thi3  to  Ned  Sev- 
eme,  and  I  might  as  well  have  preached 
sense  to  the  wind." 

"  Harrington,  I  will  not  play.    I  am  much 
happier  widking,  with  my  good  brother — ^ 
"  Faute  de  mieux." 

Zoe  blushed,  but  would  not  hear — "  And 
it  is  so  good  of  you  to  make  a  friend  of  me, 
and  talk  sense.  Oh ! — see — a  lady  with  two 
blues !    Come  and  look  at  her." 

Before  they  had  taken  five  steps,  Zoe 
stopped  short  and  said, "  It  is  Fanny  Dover, 
I  declare!  She  has  not  seen  us  yet.  She 
is  short-slght«d.  Come  here."  And  the  im- 
petuous maid  dragged  him  off  behind  a  tuft 
of  foliage. 

When  she  had  got  him  there,  she  said,  hot- 
ly, that  it  was  too  bad. 

"  Oh, is  it t"  said  he,  very  calmly.  "Whall* 
**  Why,  don't  you  see  what  she  has  domf 
Yon^  m  sensibleT  to  be  eo  eiio  t  . 
en's  wfkya;  »tid  yon  are  iilu£i.^tf  prvtcmU&K 
tct  know  tbem.  Wh>.  sh(v  has  ^%fm  iod 
bought  that  costume  vvilh  tli«  maaoj  Jtn 
gave  her  to  play  witbr" 
I      "  Senfiibk^  girU" 
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''Diahonest  girl,  /  call  her." 

"There  yon  go  to  your  big  worda.  No, 
no.  A  little  money  was  given  her  for  a  bad 
purpose.  She  has  nsed  it  for  a  frivolous 
one.  That  is  *  a  step  in  the  right  direotion' 
— Jargon  of  the  day." 

"Bnt  to  receive  money  for  one  purpose 
and  apply  it  to  another  is — ^what  do  you 
call  it — chose  t — 'd^toumement  des  fonds' 
— ^what  is  the  English  wordt  Fve  been 
abroad  till  IVe  forgotten  English.  Oh,  I 
know— embezzleitient." 

"Well,  that  is  a  big  word  for  a  small 
transaction ;  you  have  not  dug  in  the  mine 
of  the  vemacnlar  for  nothing." 

"  Harrington,  if  you  don't  mind,  I  4o :  so 
please  come.    Ill  talk  to  her." 

"  Stop  a  moment,"  said  Vizard,  very  grave- 
ly.    "  You  will  not  say  one  word  to  her." 

"  And  why  not,  pray  t" 

"Becaose  it  would  be  unworthy  of  ns, 
and  cruel  to  her — ^barbarously  cruel.  What, 
call  her  to  account  before  that  old  woman 
and  me  t" 

"Why  not  I  She  is  flaunting  her  blues 
before  you  two,  and  plenty  more." 

"  Feminine  logic,  Zoe.  The  point  is  this 
— she  is  poor.  Ton  must  know  that.  This 
oomes  of  poverty  and  love  of  dress,  not  of 
dishonesty  and  love  of  dress ;  and  just  ask 
yourself,  is  there  a  creature  that  ought  to 
be  pitied  more  and  handled  more  delicately 
than  a  poor  latfy  f  Why,  yon  would  make 
her  writhe  with  shame  and  distress.  Well, 
I  do  think  there  is  not  a  single  wild  animal 
so  cruel  to  another  wild  animal  as  a  woman 
is  to  a  woman.  You  are  cruel  to  one  an- 
other by  instinct.  But  I  appeal  to  your 
reason — ^if  you  have  any." 

Zee's  eyes  filled.  "  You  are  right,"  said 
she,  humbly,  "  Thank  you  for  thinking  for 
me.  I  will  not  say  a  word  to  her  before 
3foi*." 

"That  is  a  good  girL  But,  come  now, 
why  say  a  word  at  all  f ' 

"  Oh,  it  is  no  use  your  demanding  impos- 
sibilities, dear ;  I  could  no  more  help  speak- 
ing to  her  than  I  could  fly;  and  don't  go 
fancying  she  will  care  a  pin  what  I  say,  if 
I  don't  say  it  before  a  gentleman." 

Having  given  him  this  piece  of  informa- 
tion, she  left  her  ambush,  and  proceeded  to 
meet  the  all-unconscious  blue  girl ;  but  even 
as  they  went.  Vizard  returned  to  his  normal 
condition,  and  doled  out,  rather  indolently, 
that  they  were  out  on  pleasure,  and  might 
possibly  miss  the  object  of  the  excursion 
if  they  were  to  encourage  a  habit  of  getting 
into  rages  about  nothing. 

Zoe  was  better  than  her  word.  She  met 
Fanny  with  open  admiration:  to  be  sure, 
she  knew  that  apathy,  or  even  tranquillity, 
on  first  meeting  the  blues,  would  be  instant- 
ly set  down  to  envy. 

"And  where  did  you  get  it,  deart" 

« At  quite  a  small  shop." 


"French!" 

"Oh  no;  I  think  she  was  an  Austrian. 
This  is  not  a  French  mixture :  loud,  discord- 
ant colors,  that  is  the  French  taste." 

"  Here  is  heresy,"  said  Vizard.  "  Why,  I 
thought  the  French  beat  the  world  in  dress." 

"  Yes,  dear,"  said  Zoe,  "  in  form  and  pat- 
tern :  but  Fanny  is  right ;  they  make  mis- 
takes in  color.  They  are  terribly  afraid  of 
scarlet ;  but  they  aro  afraid  of  nothing  else : 
and  many  of  their  mixtures  are  as  discord- 
ant to  the  eye  as  Wagner's  music  to  the  ear. 
Now,  after  all,  scarlet  is  the  king  of  colors ; 
and  there  is  no  harm  in  King  Scarlet,  if  you 
treat  him  with  respect,  and  put  a  modest 
subject  next  to  him." 

"Gypsy  locks,  for  instance,"  suggested 
Fanny,  slyly. 

Miss  Maitland  owned  herself  puzzled. 
"  In  my  day,"  said  she, "  no  one  ever  thought 
of  putting  blue  upon  blue ;  but  really,  some- 
how, it  looks  well." 

"  May  I  tell  you  why,  aunt  t — ^because  the 
dress-maker  had  a  real  eye,  and  has  chosen 
the  right  tints  of  blue.  It  is  all  nonsense 
about  one  color  not  going  with  another. 
Nature  defies  that ;  and  how  t — by  choosing 
the  very  tints  of  each  color  that  will  go  to- 
gether. The  sweetest  room  I  ever  saw  was 
painted  by  a  great  artist ;  and,  do  you  know, 
he  had  colored  the  ceiling  blue  and  the  walls 
green ;  and  I  assure  you  the  effect  was  heav- 
enly: but  then  he  had  chosen  the  exact 
tints  of  green  and  blue  that  would  go  to- 
gether. The  draperies  were  between  crim- 
son and  maroon.  But  there's  another  thing 
in  Fanny's  dress;  it  is  velvet.  Now  blue 
velvet  is  blue  to  the  mind,  but  it  is  not  blue 
to  the  eye.  You  try  and  paint  blue  velvet; 
you  will  be  surprised  how  much  white  you 
must  lay  on.  The  high  lights  of  all  velvets 
are  white.  This  white  helps  to  blend  the 
two  tints  of  blue." 

"This  is  very  instructive,"  said  Vizard: 
"I  was  not  aware  I  had  a  sister  youthful 
but  profound.    Let  us  go  in  and  dine." 

Fanny  demurred.  She  said  she  believed 
Miss  Maitland  wished  to  take  one  turn  round 
the  grounds  first. 

l£ss  Maitland  stared,  but  assented  in  a 
mechanical  way;  and  they  commenced  their 
promenade. 

Zoe  hung  back  and  beckoned  her  brother. 
"  Miss  Maitland !"  said  she,  with  such  an  air. 
**She  wants  to  show  her  blues  to  all  the 
world  and  his  wife." 

"  Very  natural,"  said  Vizard.  "  So  would 
you  if  you  were  in  a  scarlet  gown  with  a 
crimson  cloak." 

Zoe  laughed  heartily  at  this,  and  forgave 
Fanny  her  new  dress :  but  she  had  a  worse 
bone  than  that  to  pick  with  her. 

It  was  a  short  but  agreeable  promenade 
to  Zoe ;  for,  now  they  were  alone,  her  broth- 
er, instead  of  sneering,  complimented  her. 

"  Never  you  mind  my  impertinence,"  said 
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hex  'Hho  trutli  is,  I  am  proud  of  you.     Ton 
ane  an  ob^arvGr," 

'*U&f    Oh— m  color." 

"Never  mind  i  an  observer  Ls  an  observer  j 
andgenniDe  obBervatioD  ia  not  m  common. 
Men  see  and  hear  with  tholr  prejudices,  and 
not  their  senses*  Now  w©  are  goLng  to  those 
gaming  tables.  At  first,  of  coursej  yon  will 
play ;  bnt  us  soon  as  over  you  are  cleaned 
out  J  observe  I  Let  notbiog  escape  that  wom- 
an ^s  eye  of  yours:  and  so  we'll  get  aome- 
thing  for  onr  money*" 

"  Harrington,"  said  the  girl,  prondly,  "  I 
will  bo  all  eye  and  ear." 

Soon  after  this  they  went  in  to  dinner. 
Zoe  cast  her  eyps  niund  for  Seveme^  and , 
waa  manifestly  disai) pointed  at  his  not  meet- 
ing them  even  there. 

As  for  Funny,  she  had  ottraoted  wonder- 
ful attention  in  the  garden,  and  was  elated. 
Her  conscience  did  not  prick  her  in  the  loaat 
for  snch  a  tride  iis  d^toornement  des  foods ; 
and  public  admiration  did  not  improve  her. 
dho  was  sprightly  and  talkative  as  usual; 
bnt  uo w  she  was  also  a  trifle  brazen^  and  pert 
all  round. 

And  so  the  dinner  passed,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  gaming  tables. 

Mls9  Mai  1 1  and  and  Zoe  led.  Fanny  and 
Harrington  followed :  for  Miss  Dover,  elated 
by  the  blues— though,  by-the-bye,  one  hears 
of  them  as  depressing — and  encouraged  by 
aflmlTation  and  Cbevet^s  violet-petfumed  St. 
Per  ay,  took  Harringtou's  ann^  really  as  if  it 
belonged  to  her. 

They  went  into  the  library  firsts  and,  aft- 
er a  careless  inspection^  came  to  the  great 
attraction  of  the  place.  They  entered  one 
of  the  gaiubling  rooms. 

The  first  impression  was  disappointing. 
There  were  two  very  long  tables,  rounded 
off  at  the  ends,  one  for  irente  ct  quarants, 
and  one  for  roulelt£.  At  each  table  were 
seated  a  number  of  persons,  atid  others 
standing  behind  tbem.  Among  the  persons 
seated  was  the  dealer  or,  in  rouUtt0f  the 
spinner.  This  official  sat  in  the  centre, 
flanked  on  each  side  by  croupiers  with 
rakes ;  but  at  each  end  of  the  table  there 
was  also  a  croupier  with  his  rake. 

Til e  rest  were  players  or  lookers-on :  most 
of  whom,  by  well-known  gradations  of  curi- 
osity and  weakneBu^  to  describe  which  mi- 
nutely would  be  to  write  a  little  comedy  that 
others  have  already  written^  were  drawn 
into  playing  at  last.  80  fidgets  the  moth 
about  the  candle  before  he  makes  up  what 
bo  doubt  the  poor  little  soul  calls  his  mind. 

Our  little  party  stopped  first  at  trettUi  ei 
fuarante,  and  Zoe  commenced  her  observa- 
tions. Inat'ead  of  the  wild  excitement  she 
had  heard  of,  there  was  a  subdued  alt,  a 
forced  quiet ^  especially  among  the  seated 
players.  A  stem  etiquette  preisided,  and  the 
gamblcira  shrouded  themselvt^s  iii  well-bred 
fltoicisin — louiiig  without  open  distress  or  ire, 


winning  without  open  exultation.  The  old 
hands  especially  began  play  with  a  paiUock 
on  the  tongue  and  a  mask  upon  the  face. 
There  are  mosks^  however,  that  di»  not  hide 
the  ©ye ;  and  Mies  Vizard  caught  some  flash- 
es that  escaped  the  masks  even  then  at  the 
commencement  of  the  play.  Still  external 
stoicism  prevailed,  on  the  whole^  and  hod  a 
fixed  example  in  the  '^taillenr^^  and  the  crou- 
piers :  playing  many  hours  every  day  in  the 
year  but  Good-Friday,  and  always  with  oth- 
er people^s  money,  these  men  had  ported 
with  paasion/  and  almost  with  sensation; 
they  had  become  skillful  automata,  chants 
ing  a  stave,  and  raking  up  or  scattering 
hoy '  cocks  of  gold,  which  to  them  were 
counters. 

It  was  with  the  monotonous  voice  of  an 
automaton  they  intoned^ 

"Faites  le  jeu,  mesaieu,  messieu.'^ 

Then,  after  a  pause  of  ten  seconds, 

*'  Le  jou  est  fait,  measieu," 

Then,  after  two  seconds, 

*^  Rien  no  va  plus." 

Then  mumble — ^mumble — ^mumble. 

Then,  "La!  Rouge  perd  et  oouleur/'  or 
whatever  might  be  the  result 

Then  the  croupiers  first  raked  in  the  play- 
ers^ losses  with  voat  expedition ;  next,  the 
croupiers  in  charge  of  the  funds  cbacked 
the  precif^  amount  of  the  winnings  on  to 
each  stake  with  unerring  dexterity  and  the 
indifference  of  machines,  and  the  chant  re- 
commenced, '^  Faites  le  jeu^  messieu." 

Pause,  ten  seconds. 

"  Le  jeu  eat  fait^  raessieu." 

Pause,  two  seconds, 

"  Rien  no  va  plus." 

The  t4iiUi^r  dealt,  and  the  croupier  in- 
toned, **  Lai  Rouge  gagno  et  couleur  pcrdj** 
the  mechanical  raking  and  dextrous  chuck- 
ing followed. 

This,  with  a  low  buzzing,  and  the  dead- 
ened jingle  of  gold  upon  green  cloth,  and 
the  light  grating  of  the  croupiers^  rake^,  was 
the  first  iropression  upon  Zoe'^s  scnsea ;  but 
the  mere  game  did  not  monopolize  her  atten^ 
tion  many  seconds.  There  were  other  things 
better  worth  noting — the  great  varieties 
of  human  type  that  a  single  passion  had 
brought  together  in  a  sniall  German  town. 
Her  ear  was  regalf^d  with  such  a  polyglot 
murmur  as  she  had  read  of  in  Clenesis,  bnl 
had  never  witnessed  before. 

Here  were  the  sharp  Tusoan  and  the  mel* 
low  Roman,  the  sibilation  of  England^  the 
brogue  of  Ireland,  the  Shibboleth  of  the 
MinoHea,  the  twang  of  certain  Americoti 
States,  the  guttural  expectoration  of  Ger- 
many, the  nasal  emphasis  of  France,  and 
even  the  modnlat&d  Eindostanoe  and  lln' 
sonorous  Spanish ^  all  mingling. 

The  types  of  face  were  as  varioiia  aa  4^ 
tongnea. 

Here  were  the  gr««n-eyed  Tmtai^  Ibt 
block-en  ihI  Itotianj  tmd  thoqgwp^fwiBK^ 
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on ;  faces  all  cheek-bones  and  faces  no  cheek- 
bones ;  the  red  Arabian,  the  fair  Dane,  and 
the  dark  Hindoo. 

Her  woman's  eye  seized  another  phenom- 
enon— the  hands.  Not  nations  only,  bat 
varieties  of  the  animal  kingdom  were  rep- 
resented. Here  were  the  white  hands  of 
fair  women,  and  the  red  paws  of  obese  shop- 
keepers, and  the  yellow,  bird-like  claws  of 
old  withered  gamesters,  all  stretched  ont, 
side  by  side,  in  strange  contrast,  to  place  the 
stakes  or  scratch  in  the  winnings ;  and  often 
the  winners  pnt  their  palms  or  paws  on  their 
heap  of  gold,  jost  as  a  dog  does  on  a  bone 
wheil  other  dogs  are  nigh. 

Bnt  what  Zoe's  eye  rested  on  longest  was 
the  costume  and  deportment  of  the  ladies. 
A  few  were  in  good  taste ;  others  aimed  at 
a  greater  variety  of  beantifol  colors  than 
the  fair  have  np  to  this  date  succeeded  in 
combining,  without  inflicting  more  pain  on 
the  beholders  than  a  Beneficent  Creator — 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  by  His  own  system 
of  color — ^intended  the  cultivated  eye  to 
suffer.  Example^as  the  old  writers  used 
to  say— one  lady  fired  the  air  in  primrose 
satin  with  red  velvet  trimming.  This  mild 
mixture  re-appeared  on  her  head  in  a  prim- 
rose hat  with  a  red  feather.  A  gold  chain, 
so  big  that  it  would  have  done  for  a  felon 
instead  of  a  fool,  encircled  her  neck,  and 
was  weighted  with  innumerable  lockets, 
which  in  size  and  inventive  taste  resembled 
a  poached  egg,  and  betrayed  their  insu- 
lar origin.  A  train  three  yards  long  com- 
pleted this  gorgeous  figure.  She  had  com- 
menced life  a  shrimp  girl,  and  pushed  a 
dredge  before  her  instead  of  pulling  a  silken 
besom  after  her.  Another  stately  queen 
(with  an  ''  a'^  heated  the  atmosphere  with 
a  burnous  of  that  color  the  French  call 
ftamme  ^enfer,  and  cooled  it  with  a  green 
bonnet.  A  third  appeared  to  have  been 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  a  painter's  pal- 
ette, and  the  skill  with  which  its  colors  mix 
before  the  brush  spoils  them.  Qreen  body, 
violet  skirts,  rose-colored  trimmings,  purple 
sleeves,  light  green  boots,  lavender  gloves. 
A  shawl  all  gauze  and  gold,  flounced  like  a 
petticoat ;  a  bonnet  so  smaU,  and  red  feath- 
er so  enormous  and  all-predominant,  that  a 
peacock  seemed  to  be  sitting  on  a  hedge- 
sparrow's  nest. 

Zoe  suspected  these  polychromatic  ladies 
at  a  glance,  and  observed  their  manners  in 
a  mistrustful  spirit,  carefully.  She  was  lit- 
tle surprised,  though  a  good  deal  shocked, 
to  find  that  some  of  them  seemed  familiar 
and  almost  jocular  with  the  croupiers ;  and 
that  although  they  did  not  talk  loud,  being 
kept  in  order  by  the  general  etiquette,  they 
rustled  and  fidgeted  and  played  in  a  devil- 
may-care  sort  of  manner:  this  was  in  great 
measure  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance 
that  they  were  losing  other  people's  money : 
at  all  events,  they  often  turned  their  heads 


over  their  shoulders,  and  applied  for  fresh 
funds  to  their  male  companions. 

Zoe  blushed  at  all  this,  and  said  to  Vizard, 
''  I  should  like  to  see  the  other  rooms."  She 
whispered  to  Miss  Maitland, ''  Surely  they 
are  not  very  select  in  this  one." 

"Lead  on,"  said  Vizard;  ''that  is  the 
way." 

Fanny  had  not  parted  with  his  arm  all  this 
time.  As  they  followed  the  others,  he  said, 
"  But  she  will  find  it  is  all  the  same  thing." 

Fanny  laughed  in  his  face.  ''  Don't  you 
•e0f  C'est  la  chasse  au  Seveme  qui  com- 
mence." 

"  En  voilJt  un  S^v^re,"  replied  he. 

She  was  mute.  She  had  not  learned  that 
sort  of  French  in  her  finishing  schooL  I 
forgive  it. 

Tlie  next  room  was  the  same  thing  over 
again. 

Zoe  stood  a  moment  and  drank  every 
thing  in,  then  turned  to  Vizard,  blushed, 
and  said, "  Hay  we  play  a  little  now  f 

"Why,  of  course." 

"  Fanny  P' 

"  No ;  you  begin,  dear.  We  will  stand  by 
and  wish  you  success." 

"  You  are  a  coward,"  said  Zoe,  loftily ;  and 
went  to  the  table  with  more  changes  of  col- 
or than  veteran  lancers  betray  in  charging 
infantry.  It  was  the  rouUtte  table  she  chose. 
That  seems  a  law  of  her  sex.  The  true  solu- 
tion is  not  so  profound  as  some  that  have 
been  offered.  It  is  this :  trenU  et  quarante  is 
not  only  unintelligible,  but  uninteresting. 
At  roulette  there  is  a  pictorial  object  and 
dramatic  incident;  the  board,  the  turning 
of  the  mauUnety  and  the  swift  revolutions 
of  an  ivory  ball,  its  lowered  speed,  its  irreg- 
ular bounds,  and  its  final  settlement  in  one 
of  the  many  holes,  numbered  and  colored. 
Here  the  female  understanding  sees  some- 
thing it  can  grasp,  and,  above  aU,  the  female 
eye  catches  something  pictorial  and  amus- 
ing outside  the  loss  or  gain;  and  so  she 
goes,  by  her  nature,  to  rouktUf  which  is  a 
greater  swindle  than  the  other. 

Zoe  staked  five  pounds  on  No.  21,  for  an 
excellent  reason:  she  was  in  her  twenty- 
first  year.  The  ball  was  so  illogical  as  to 
go  into  No.  3,  and  she  lost.  She  stood  by 
her  number,  and  lost  again.  She  lost  thir- 
teen times  in  succession. 

The  fourteenth  time  the  ball  rolled  into 
21,  and  the  croupier  handed  her  thirty-five 
times  her  stake,  and  a  lot  more  for  color. 

Her  eye  flashed,  and  her  cheek  flushed, 
and  I  suppose  she  was  tempted  to  bet  more 
heavily,  for  she  said, "  No.  That  will  never 
happen  to  me  again,  I  know ;"  and  she  rose, 
the  richer  by  several  napoleons,  and  said, 
"  Now  let  us  go  to  another." 

"Humph!"  said  Vizard.  "What  an  ex- 
traordinary girlt  She  will  g^ve  the  devil 
more  trouble  than  most  of  you.  Here's  pre- 
cocious prudence."     ^,^,^._^^  ^  -  C^OOolp 
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Fanny  langhed  in  liia  face.  '^C'est  la 
ulifliiae  qui  rtH^ommeiice,"  said  she, 

I  ought  to  PXfilftin  that  when  ahe  wiw  in 
Eiigliind  ^ho  dill  not  interlard  her  diBcoiirse 
with  JVeiKh  scraps.  She  wits  not  so  ill- 
bred.  But  HbriuHl  Abe  had  got  into  a  way 
of  it,  tbrotigh  being  ofti^n  compelled  tospeivi 
French. 

ViKJird  appreeiated  the  sagacity  of  the  Te- 
rn ark  t  but  he  (lid  not  like  the  lady  any  the 
bffttt*r  ft>r  it.  He  meditatad  in  Bilence*  He 
remf^tiihered  thati  when  they  were  in  the 
gnrdt'ii,  Zoe  had  hung  behind ,  and  ioter- 
pr<*tvd  Fanny  ill-naturedly  j  and  here  was 
runny  at  the  euaie  game,  literally  backbit- 
iti|f,  ar  luick-nibbiiig  at  all  events.  Said 
He  t(i  himself^  "And  these  two  are  friemisi 
feniiile  friends."  And  he  nursed  his  mieog. 
yny  bi  silenee. 

They  came  into  a  vciy  noble  room,  the 
biT;;eBt  of  all,  with  enormous  mirrors  down 
to  (bo  grciiinilT  and  a  ceding  blazing  with 
g<d(i,  and  tin*  air  glittering  with  lustres* 
Twn  very  large  tables,  and  a  dlstinguiBhed 
i>i>itifiaTiy  at  eaeb,  especially  at  the  treHte  it 
qmtmntv. 

lU  fi^ro  <iiir  little  party  ha*l  taken  m%  at^ps 
iiitn  Hje  room,  Zoe  stood  like  a  pointer;  and 
Fanny  harked.  Should  these  tennis  seem 
d  i H r*^  N I K'c t  fa  1 , 1  e t  Fa n n y  bear  the  blame.  1 1 
iM  her  apidication  of  the  word  ^*chasse^'  that 
iinnv  dtiwii  thf  simile. 

VeN,  (Into  wat  Ned  SeveTO©j  talking  famvl- 
iarl>  t*t  Joi^t^pli  Ashmeiwi  and  preparing  to 
"  pat  ibii  pnt  iin,"a.s  h^^  trailed  it. 

Nnw  Zor  waj*  mi  far  gone  that  the  very 
wlylit  nrwi^vinnie  wns  a  balsam  to  her.  She 
Imd  a  lit  He  bone  to  pick  with  him;  and 
vvlit'Ti  lie  wan  out  of  sigbtj  the  bone  seemed 
pn^My  Iargt\  Hut  when  filie  saw  his  adora- 
h\i^  \\u'*\  micoiifleioos.  a^  it  seem  ml,  of  wrong, 
thf'  I  HUM'  faded  and  tlie  face  ah  one. 

||f  r  *n\'n  luee  cleared  at  tbe  sight  of  him: 
h(i('  tiirotHl  baek  to  Fanny  and  Vlzard^areh 
iMid  Mijiihng.and  put  her  finger  to  her  mouthy 
tm  rnnvU  as  to  nay,  "  Let  ns  have  some  fun. 
We  hiivi^  eaugbt  onr  truant i  let  ns  wateh 
It  I  to,  nosieen,  a  liitle,  before  we  burst  on  him**^ 

Vi/(*rd  enjoyed  this,  and  encouraged  her 
wllh  a  nod. 

Tin*  eoiieequenee  wa«  that  Zoe  dropped 
MJ««  Maitland'B  arm ^ who  took  that  oppor- 
Minily  to  turn  np  her  nose — and  began  to 
nrt^«'P  op  like  a  young  cat  after  a  bird;  tak- 
ing a  Mtef(,  fjnd  then  pausing;  then  a-nother 
iitr>(it  f^nd  a  long  pau^e ;  and  e^till  with  her 
iiyii  llxed  on  Severne.  He  did  not  see  her 
ii'i»r'  her  com  pan  ion  a,  partly  he  cause  they 
wi^re  lint  in  front  of  bira,  hut  approaching 
al  a  wJiurp  angle,  and  nho  lieeanse  hi?  wai* 
luHt  Mien  beginning  to  bet  heavily  on  hia 
HVNJeio,  rty  thlH  moans  two  progTc««ive 
HVi*nf*i  went  on  eontemporaneously  i  the 
ai«ih    lojt    rat -like   a^lvanco    of  Zot%  with 

CttUiif^M,  antt  ^ho  Ijettiug  of  Si?vemtvtn  whieh 
11  if^ve  lilinnolf  the  henuEt  uf  hia  system. 


3^1>tr  having  been  the  lamt  to  wiB:,1ifti 
agaiost  the  altematian^  and  pat  JLW^mmm 
Red  won,  Then^  true  to  lixs  ayvtca.  |^ 
doubled  on  the  winning  color — Xlipfoa*^ 
Black  won.  He  doubled  on  blvck,  mdf^ 
won ;  and  there  wm  £350  of  itU  £Snfimm 
in  five  minntes. 

On  this  proof  that  the  UkeLiovt  tkiB|^ 
happen  ^vix.^  ftltemation  of  color -*^4Bt 
s&m^Hmm  happen^  Seveme  lo«t  h«sxt. 

He  turned  to  Ashmead,  ^ritli  «1J  Hkt  ^  J 
perstition  of  a  gambler,  **  "For  OoiTi  ei&% 
bet  for  meP  said  he.  He  clutched  bi^arvs 
hair  eonvulaively,  in  §t  Btm^gle  will  to 
mania,  and  prevailed  so  far  ms  to  thrtitf  £9 
Into  his  own  pocket  to  live  c»n,  ^^*^  £fe^ 
Aehmead  five  tens, 

'*Wb\\,  but/'  said  Afihmeftd,  **  ^%n  m^ 
tell  me  what  to  doJ' 

**  No,  no.     Bet  yonr  own  wa^r,  for  i^.* 

He  had  hardly  uttered  tlieee  wcw^nl 
he  seemed  t<v  glare  across  tbo  tiib|«  li  1 
great  mvrroTj  and  anddenly  patiitig  Ms  I 
kerchief  to  his  months  be  made  a  boH  ild^ 
w ay s^  plunged  amidst  the  by-fitftB4ii% ■•& 
emerged  onJy  to  daab  into  a  nMMBi  tl  liU 
aide. 

As  he  disappeared,  a  laity  e^me  ifcavlf 
and  peniir^Iy  forward  from  tb«  oot«r4Mr; 
bfted  her  eymf  as  she  neared  itia  taliHM 
n  vacant  chair,  a&d  glided  into  tt,  t^rmLoig, 
t«  2oe  Vizard  rmd  her  party,  n  uoblt  ^m 
not  so  splendid  and  atiimar-ed  lui  %m  1^ 
st^ige^  for  its  expretiflion  woa  »ltiiit1ienii^r 
Htm  it  waa  the  face  of  Ina  KJoekio^ 


Ko  tranaforaiation  trit^k  w?w  i^xfr  i 
more  neatly  and  smoothly  thaii  thiK  It 
wbichj  nevertheless^  the  pcir^sttMv^  tciji 
without  concert, 

Sevome  fied  ontj  and  the  RloaklBy  mtm 
slowly  in ;  yet  no  one  had  Umm  U»  tala  fS^ 
seat  J  ahe  glided  into  it  80  soon  All«r  I 
had  vacated  it. 

Zoe  Vizard  and  her  frientU  hIatvhj 
the  flying  Severn e ;  then  atarf^d  ni  the  &£■*► 
comer;  and  then  tamed  ronnd  and  MMti 
at  each  othef,  in  mntnal  amAxemcsat  iii 
inqniry. 

What  was  the  meiuiing  r :  &- 

eident.  that  rt^embled  a  cmji    ,  f 

Having  Ic;>ked  &t  her  o%»mxiAB;HHi^  afil 
seen  only  her  own  atir^ia«  neAseUul.  Zm 
Vi7.ard  flsM  her  eyea^  like  hmmingflliiin 
upon  In  a  Kiosk  tag. 

Then  that  lady  thicken eil  th« 
She  was  very  familiar  with  th*  raan&if 
had  been  so  familiar  wilh. 

That  man  contributed  his  ah«ie  to  Ibi 
mu It i plying  mysteiy.  He  h^d  •  Qiiid4j 
complexion,  hair  the  etilor  of  dLrl«  a  lm£ 
none^  a  bat  diet  faee^  me^ia  titile  tsyt9^  9ti 
waA  evidt^nt  1 V  not  a  genUcman :  hi;  wom  • 
brown  volvetecn  ^hootln^-fioal,  vriUt  a  oi*^ 
genta  tie  thai  ^ave  7am>  a  pftin  In  tlie  <|ft 
She  had  already  fell  aojTjT  Ui  aot  kir  Bnv&m 
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was  acquainted  with  such  a  man ;  he  seemed 
to  her  the  ne  pltu  ultra  of  ynlgarity :  and 
now,  hehold,  the  artist,  the  woman  she  had 
so  admired,  was  equally  familiar  with  the 
same  objectionable  person. 

To  appreciate  the  hopeless  puzzle  of  Zee 
Yizard,  the  reader  must  be  on  his  guard 
against  his  own  knowledge.  He  ^ows 
that  Seveme  and  Ashmead  were  two  Bohe- 
mians, who  had  struck  up  acquaintance,  all 
in  a  minute,  that  very  evening.  But  Zoe 
had  not  this  knowledge ;  and  she  could  not 
possibly  divine  it.  The  whole  thing  was 
presented  to  her  senses  thus — ^a  vulgar  man, 
with  a  brown  velveteen  shooting-coat  and 
a  red-hot  tie,  was  a  mutual  friend  of  the 
gentlemanly  Seveme  and  the  dignified  Klos- 
king.  Seveme  left  the  mutual  friend ;  Made- 
moiselle Klosking  Joined  the  mutual  friend; 
and  there  she  sat,  where  Seveme  had  sat  a 
moment  ago,  by  the  side  of  their  mutual 
friend. 

All  manner  of  thoughts  and  surmises 
thronged  upon  Zoe  Vizard;  but  each  way 
of  accounting  for  the  mystery  contradicted 
some  plain  fact  or  other:  so  she  was  driven 
at  last  to  a  woman's  remedy.  She  would 
wait  and  watch.  Seveme  would  probably 
come  back,  and  somehow  furnish  the  key ; 
meantime,  her  eye  was  not  likely  to  leave 
the  Klosking,  nor  her  ear  to  miss  a  syllable 
the  Klosking  might  utter. 

She  whispered  to  Vizard,  in  a  very  pecul- 
iar tone,  ''I  will  play  at  this  table,''  and 
stepped  up  to  it  with  the  word. 

The  duration  of  such  beauty  as  Zee's  is 
proverbially  limited;  but  the  limit  to  its 
power,  while  it  does  last,  has  not  yet  been 
discovered.  It  is  a  fact  that,  as  soon  as  she 
came  close  to  the  table,  two  male  gamblers 
looked  up,  saw  her,  wondered  at  her,  and 
actually  Jumped  up  and  offered  their  seats : 
she  made  a  courteous  inclination  of  the 
head,  and  installed  Miss  Maitland  in  one 
seat,  without  reserve.  She  put  a  little  gold 
on  the  table,  and  asked  Miss  Maitland,  in  a 
whisper,  to  play  for  her.  She  herself  had 
neither  eye  nor  ear,  except  for  Ina  Klosking. 
That  lady  was  having  a  discussion,  wtto  voce, 
with  Ashmead;  and  if  she  had  been  one  of 
your  mumblers,  whose  name  is  legion,  even 
Zee's  swift  ear  could  have  caught  little  or 
nothing.  But  when  a  voice  has  volume, 
and  the  great  habit  of  articulation  has  been 
brought  to  perfection,  the  words  travel  sur- 
prisingly. 

Zoe  heard  the  lady  say  to  Ashmead,  scarce- 
ly above  her  breath,  **  Well,  but  if  he  request- 
ed you  to  bet  for  him,  how  can  he  blame 
you  I" 

Zoe  could  not  catch  Ashmead's  reply,  but 
it  was  accompanied  by  a  shake  of  the  head : 
so  she  understood  him  to  object. 

Then,  after  a  little  more  discussion,  Ina 
Klosking  said,  ''What  money  have  you  of 
mlnef'' 


Ashmead  produced  some  notes. 

"Very  well,"  said  the  Klosking.  "Now 
I  shall  take  my  twenty -five  pounds,  and 
twenty-five  pounds  of  his,  and  play.  When 
he  returns  we  shall,  at  all  events,  have  twen- 
ty-five poundn  safe  for  him.  I  take  the  re- 
sponsibility." 

"  Oh,"  thought  Zoe, "  then  he  i$  coming 
back.  Ah,  I  stiall  see  what  all  this  means." 
She  felt  sick  at  heart. 

Zoe  Vizard  was  on  the  other  side,  but  not 
opposite  Mademoiselle  Klosking;  she  was 
considerably  to  the  right  hand,  and  as  the 
new-comer  was  much  occupied.  Just  at  first, 
with  Ashmead,  who  sat  on  her  left,  Zoe  had 
time  to  dissect  her,  which  she  did  without 
mercy.  Well,  her  costume  was  beautifully 
made,  and  fitted  on  a  symmetrical  figure,  but 
as  to  color,  it  was  neutral — ^a  warm  French 
gray — ^and  neither  courted  admiration  nor 
risked  censure :  it  was  unpretending.  Her 
lace  collar  was  valuable,  but  not  striking. 
Her  hair  was  beautifril,  both  in  gloss  and 
color,  and  beautifyilly  but  neatly  arranged. 
Her  gloves  and  wristbands  woro  perfect. 

As  every  woman  aims  at  appearance,  open- 
ly or  secretly,  and  every  other  woman  knows 
she  does,  Zoe  did  not  look  at  this  meek  dress 
with  male  simplicity,  unsuspicious  of  design, 
but  asked  herself  what  was  the  leading  mo- 
tive ;  and  the  question  was  no  sooner  asked 
than  answered.  "  She  has  dressed  for  her 
golden  hair  and  her  white  throat.  Her  hair, 
her  deep  gray  eyes,  and  her  skin  are  Just 
like  a  flower :  she  has  dressed  herself  as  the 
modest  stalk.    She  is  an  artist." 

At  the  same  table  was  a  Russian  princess, 
an  English  countess,  and  a  Bavarian  duch- 
ess, all  well  dressed,  upon  the  whole ;  but 
their  dresses  showed  off  their  dresses :  the 
Klosking's  showed  off  herself.  And  there 
was  a  native  dignity,  and,  above  all,  a  won- 
derful seemHness,  about  the  Klosking  that 
inspired  respect.  Dress  and  deportment 
were  all  of  a  piece,  decent  and  deep. 

While  Zoe  was  picking  her  to  pieces,  Ina, 
having  settled  matters  with  Ashmead,  look- 
ed up,  and,  of  course,  took  in  every  other 
woman  who  was  in  sight  at  a  single  sweep. 
She  recognized  Zoe  dkectly  with  a  flush  of 
pleasure ;  a  sweet,  bright  expression  broke 
over  her  face,  and  she  bowed  to  her  with  a 
respectful  cordiality  that  was  captivating. 
Zoe  yielded  to  the  charm  of  manner,  and 
bowed  and  smiled  in  return,  though  till  that 
moment  she  had  been  knitting  her  black 
brows  at  her  in  wonder  and  vague  suspi- 
cion.    . 

Ina  trifled  with  the  game  at  first.  Ash- 
mead was  still  talking  to  her  of  the  young 
swell  and  his  system.  He  explained  it  to 
her,  and  how  it  had  failed.  "  Not  but  what," 
said  ho,  "  there  is  a  great  deal  in  it  most 
evenings.  But  to-day  there  are  no  runs ;  it 
is  all  turn  and  turn  about.  If  it  would  rain, 
now,  you  would  see  a  ohange.''^^^  j 
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"  Well/'  said  laap  ^*  1  will  bet  A  few  pottiidB  ] 
on  r&d^  then  on  bluek,  t  lU  these  rntm  bt^gm.*^ 

During  tbo  aboTe  c4>uvt>rHatioiij  of  wbi«b 
Zoo  caught  little,  beciuise  Aahmead  was  the 
obief  spea-ker,  she  caet  lit?r  t^yoH  uU  round 
the  tAbJe,  and  naw  a  curiouij  attatmblago  of 
figures. 

There  wafi  a  ^lenm  Turk  melting  hi*  pi- 
asters with  admirable  gravity }  tb«re  ivaa 
the  Kusflian  priuce8« ;  and  there  was  a  ladj, 
dresscMl  in  loud,  iuoongruoua  colors^  eacb  as 
once  drew  from  a  borriiied  modiste  tbe  ery, 
"Ahl  BieiiJ  quelle  immorality!"  and  that's 
a  fact.  There  waa  a  Popish  priest,  looking 
sbe&plsb  as  ho  staked  bis  ailver^  and  an  An- 
glican recter,  betting  fivers,  and  as  nonoim* 
lent  J  in  the  blest  absence  of  hia  flock  and  the 
Haptiflt  miaiator,  as  if  be  was  playing  at 
wbi»t  with  the  old  Bishop  of  Norwich,  who 
played  a  nightly  rubber  in  my  father's  day 
— and  a  very  bad  one.  There  was  a  French 
conut,  nearly  sir  feet  high,  to  whom  the 
word  "old"  would  have  beau  unjufltj  he 
waa  antique,  and  had  turned  iuto  bones  and 
leather;  but  the  hair  on  that  dilapidatt^d 
trunk  wa*  its  own ;  and  Zoe  preferred  bim 
much  to  the  lusty  old  EugHsh  beau  beai^lc 
him,  with  ivory  t*?eth  and  ebon  locks  that 
cost  a  pretty  penDy. 

There  was  a  fat^  livid  Neapolitan  betting 
heavily;  there  was  a  Creole  lady,  with  a 
fine  oval  face  rather  sallow^  and  eyes  and 
hair  as  bla^^k  as  Zoo's  own.  Indeed,  the 
Creole  excelled  ber,  by  the  addition  of  a  lit- 
tle black  fringe  upon  her  upper  lip,  that, 
prejudice  apartj  became  hef  very  welL  Her 
fi^mt  hair  waa  confined  by  two  gold  threads 
a  little  way  apart,  on  which  were  fix:ed  a 
singular  ornament — the  vivid  eyes  of  a  pea- 
cock's tail  set  olose  together  all  round.  It 
was  glorious^  regal.  The  hussy  should  have 
been  the  Queeu  of  Sheba  receiving  Solomon^ 
and  sh owing  her  peacock's  eya6  agaiust  his 
crown-jewels.  Like  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
these  products  of  nature  are  bad  to  beat,  as 
we  say  on  Yorkubiie  turt 

Indeed,  that  frontlet  was  so  beautiful  and 
well  placed,  it  drew  forth  glaucea  of  marked 
disdain  from  every  lady  withtu  sight  of  it, 
2oe  excepted.  8he  was  placable.  This  was 
a  lesson  in  color,  uud  she  mnoaged  to  forgive 
the  teacher  in  c^nsidoratiun  of  the  lesson. 

Amidst  the  gaudier  birds  there  was  a  dove 
— a  young  l»dy,  well  dreHScd,  with  Qnaker- 
Jike  sjtupliciity,  In  gruy  silk  dress,  with  no 
triiumings,  a  white  silk  bonnet,  and  vctL 
Her  fivce  was  fuU  of  virtues.  Meeting  her 
©]»(' where,  you  would  say,  "That  is  a  good 
wife,  a  good  dungbterr  aud  the  making  of  a 
good  niotbor/'  Her  exjiression  at  the  table 
was  thoughtful  and  a  little  anxious;  but  ev- 
ery now  and  then  she  turned  her  head  to 
look  for  her  husband,  aud  gave  him  so  sweet 
a  smile  of  conjugal  sympathy  aud  atlection 
OS  made  Zoe  almost  pray  tbey  might  win. 
The  busbaud  waa  au  ofilcer^  a  veteran,  with 


grij(£led  bair  aud  mustache,  a  cotouel  who 
bad  commanded  a  brigade  in  action,  but 
could  only  love  and  spoil  bis  wife.  He 
ought  to  have  beeu  her  father,  her  friend, 
her  commander,  and  marched  her  oat  of  that 
**  Curse- ftlP*  to  the  top  of  Cader-Idris,  if  need 
was.  Instead  of  that,  he  stood  l>ehiiid  her 
chair  like  her  lackey  all  day  ;  for  this  dove 
was  as  desperate  a  gambler  as  auj  in  Ett^ 
rope.  It  was  not  t bat  she  bet  very  heaTitji 
hut  that  she  bet  every  day  and  all  day.  She 
began  in  the  afternoon,  and  played  till  mid* 
nigbt,  if  there  was  a  table  going.  She  knew 
no  day  of  religion,  no  day  of  rest.  She  won 
and  she  lost  t  her  owtt  fortune  aud  her  boa- 
band^s  stood  the  moaay  drain ;  but  bow  about 
the  golden  hours  f  She  was  losing  her  youth 
and  wasting  ber  soul.  Yet  the  admitustrv 
tion  gave  her  a  warning ;  they  did  not  allow 
the  irretrievable  hours  to  be  stolen  from  her 
with  a  noiseless  hand.  At  All  Sonls  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  in  the  first  quadrangle,  grave, 
thoughtful  me  a  raised  to  the  top  story,  two 
huadred  years  ago,  a  grand  sun-dial^  the 
largest,  perhaps,  and  noblest  in  the  king- 
dom.  Tbey  act  it  on  the  face  of  the  Qnaidf 
and  wrote  over  the  long  pointers,  in  largo 
letters  of  gold,  theae  words,  **  Pereunt  et  im^ 
putantur,"  which  refer  to  the  hours  indica- 
ted below,  and  mean^  literally,  '^  They  periah, 
and  go  down  to  our  account/^  hot  really  im- 
ply a  little  mora,  via,,  that "  tbey  are  waited, 
and  go  to  our  debit.^'  These  are  tme  words 
and  big  words,  bigger  than  any  Royal  Com:- 
nkissiouer  has  uttered  up  to  date,  and  reach 
the  miud  through  the  senses,  and  have  warn- 
ed the  scholars  of  many  a  generation  not  te 
throw  away  the  seed-time  of  their  youth, 
which  never  can  come  twice  to  any  maa. 
Weil,  the  administration  of  the  KursoAleoUp 
veyed  to  tbat  lost  EugUsb  dove  and  othciB 
a  note  of  warning^  which  struck  the  seuMt 
as  doea  the  immortal  warning  emblazoned 
on  the  fair  brow  of  that  beautiful  ooUege; 
only  iu  the  Kuraaal  the  warning  atmck  the 
ear,  not  the  eye.  They  provided  French 
clocks  with  a  singularly  clear  metaUio  strike 
iitg  tick ;  their  blows  upon  the  life  of  Tiime 
rang  sharp  above  the  chanty  the  mumbl«p 
and  the  jingle.  These  clocka  seemed  to  crj 
aloud,  aud  say  of  the  hours,  whose  waaia 
th  ey  recorded,  "  Pore  -  unt  -  ot-  imp  a  -  tautuiv 
jiere-un  t-et-im  pu- 1  an  t  ur /* 

Reckless  of  this  protest,  the  waves  of  pUi* 
rolled  on,  and,  ere  long»  sucked  aU  our  chaiv 
acters,  but  Vizard,  auto  the  vortex.  Eo* 
hai&arded  a  soveTcign  ou  red  and  won  ;  theo 
two  on  black  and  won ;  then  four  ou  ted 
and  won.  8he  was  launched,  aud  Faunj 
too.  They  got  excited,  and  Ut  liigher;  llkt 
croupiers  pelted  them  with  go!U*»u  Cioift^ 
and  they  began  to  paut  and  fliinh^  twd  tiieJt 
eyes  to  gleam.  The  old  gamhlen*  eyes  M^ 
to  have  lost  this  power— 4liey  have  fl^^^L 
fisby ;  but  the  oyce  of  tlie«i  Ibmale  &5H^K 
FMiiiy'%  beiM  Ughi^n 
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gleamed  like  a  panther's  whose  prey  is  with- 
in  leap.  Zoe's  dark  orbs  coold  not  resemble 
any  wild  beast's;  bat  they  glowed  with  un- 
holy fire;  and,  indeed,  all  down  the  table 
was  now  seen  that  which  no  painter  can 
convey — for  his  beautiful  but  contracted 
art  confines  him  to  a  moment  of  time — and 
writers  have  strangely  neglected  to  notice, 
viz.,  the  progress  of  the  countetianoe  under 
play.  Many  of  the  masks  melted,  as  if  they 
had  been  of  wax,  and  the  natural  expres- 
sions forced  their  way;  some  got  flushed 
with  triumph,  others  wild  and  haggard  with 
their  losses.  One  ghastly  glaring  loser  sat 
quite  quiet,  when  his  all  was  gone;  but 
clinched  his  hands  so  that  the  nails  ran 
into  the  flesh  and  blood  trickled :  discover- 
ing which,  a  friend  dragged  him  off  like 
something  dead.    Nobody  minded. 

The  fat  old  beau  got  worried  by  his  teeth, 
and  pulled  them  out  in  a  pet,  and  pocketed 
them. 

Miss  Maitland,  who  had  begun  with  her 
gray  hair  in  neat  little  curls,  deranged  one 
so  with  convulsive  hand  that  it  came  all 
down  her  cheek  and  looked  most  rakish  and 
unbecoming.  Even  Zoe  and  Fanny  had 
turned  from  lambs  to  leopardesses.  Patch- 
es of  red  on  each  cheek,  and  eyes  Mke  red- 
hot  coals. 

The  colors  had  begun  to  run,  and  at  first 
the  players  lost  largely  to  the  bank,  with 
one  exception. 

Ina  Klosking  discerned  the  change,  and 
backed  the  winning  color,  then  doubled  on 
it  twice.  She  did  this  so  luckily  three  or 
four  times  that,  though  her  single  stake 
was  at  first  only  forty  pounds,  gold  seemed 
to  grow  around  her,  and  even  notes  to  rise 
and  make  a  cushion.  She  too  was  excited, 
though  not  openly ;  her  gloves  were  off,  and 
her  own  lovely  hand,  the  whitest  in  the 
room,  placed  the  stakes.  You  might  seo  a 
red  spot  on  her  cheek-bone,  and  a  strange 
glint  in  her  deep  eye;  but  she  could  not  do 
any  thing  that  was  not  seemly. 

She  played  calmly,  boldly,  on  the  system 
that  had  cleared  out  Ned  Seveme,  and  sho 
won  heavily,  because  she  was  in  luck.  It 
was  her  hour  and  her  vein. 

By  this  time  Zoe  and  Fanny  were  cleaned 
out,  and  looked  in  amazement  at  the  Klos- 
king, and  wondered  how  she  did  it. 

MLss  Maitland,  at  her  last  sovereign,  be- 
gan to  lean  on  the  victorious  Klosking,  and 
bet  as  she  did:  her  pile  increased.  The 
dove  caught  sight  of  her  game,  and  backed 
her  luck.    The  Creole  backed  her  heavily. 

Presently  there  was  an  extraordinary  run 
on  black.  Numbers  were  caught.  The 
Klosking  won  three  times  and  lost  three 
times:  but  the  bets  she  won  were  double 
bets,  and  those  she  lost  were  single. 

Then  came  a  refaitf  and  the  bank  swept 
off  half  her  stake ;  but  even  here  she  was 
lucky.     She  had  only  forty  pounds  on. 


By-and-by  came  the  event  of  the  night. 
Black  had,  for  some  time,  appeared  to  rule 
the  roost,  and  thrust  red  off  the  table,  and 
the  Klosking  lost  £200. 

The  Klosking  put  £200  on  red;  it  won. 
She  doubled.  Red  won.  She  doubled. 
There  was  a  dead  silence.  The  creole  lady 
put  the  maximum  on  red,  £300.  Red  won. 
Ina  Klosking  looked  a  little  pale;  but,  driv- 
en by  some  unaccountable  impulse,^  she 
doubled.  So  did  the  creole.  Red  won. 
The  automata  chucked  £1600  to  the  Klos- 
king, and  £600  to  the  other  lady.  Ina 
betted  forty  pounds  on  black.  Rod  won 
again.  She  put  £200  on  black:  black  won. 
She  doubled:  black  won  again.  She  dou- 
bled. Black  won.  Doubled  again.  Black 
won. 

The  Creole  and  others  stood  with  her  in 
that  last  run,  and  the  money  was  chucked. 
But  the  settlement  was  followed  by  a  short 
whisper,  and  a  croupier,  in  a  voice  as  me- 
chanical as  ever,  chanted  that  the  sum  set 
apart  for  that  table  was  exhausted  for  that 
day. 

The  Klosking  and  her  backers  had  broken 
the  bank. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Thbbb  was  a  buzzing  and  a  thronging 
round  the  victorious  player. 

Ina  rose,  and  with  a  delicate  movement 
of  her  milk-white  hand,  turned  the  mount- 
ain of  gold  and  column  of  notes  toward 
Ashmead.  **  Make  haste,  please,"  she  whis- 
pered; then  put  on  her  gloves  deliberately, 
while  Ashmead  shoved  the  gold  and  the 
notes  anyhow  into  the  inner  pockets  of  hia 
shooting-jacket,  and  buttoned  it  well  up. 

'^AUons,''  said  she,  calmly,  and  took  his 
arm ;  but,  as  she  moved  away,  she  saw  Zoe 
Vizard  passing  on  the  other  side  of  the  ta- 
ble. Their  eyes  met:  she  dropped  Ash- 
mead's  arm,  and  made  her  a  sweeping  courte- 
sy full  of  polite  consideration,  and  a  sort 
of  courteous  respect  for  the  person  salu^ied, 
coupled  with  a  certain  dignity;  and  then 
she  looked  wistfully  at  her  a  moment.  I 
believe  she  would  have  spoken  to  her  if  she 
had  been  alone;  but  Miss  Maitland  and 
Fanny  Dover  had,  both  of  them,  a  trick  of 
putting  on  noli  me  tangere  faces  amongst 
strangers.  It  did  not  mean  much ;  it  is  an 
unfortunate  English  habit:  but  it  repels 
foreigners;  they  neither  do  it  nor  under- 
stand it. 

Those  two  faces,  not  downright  forbid- 
ding, but  uninviting,  turned  the  scale ;  and 
the  Klosking,  who  was  not  a  forward  wom- 
an, did  not  yield  to  her  inclination  and  speak 
to  Zoe.  She  took  Ashmead's  arm  again,  and 
moved  away. 

Then  Zoe  turned  back  and  beckoned  Viz- 
ard. He  Joined  her.  "  There  she  is,''  said 
Zoe :  "  shall  I  speak  to  her  t"  ^-^  j 
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Would  you  believe  itt  He  thought  a 
moment,  and  then  said;  gloomily,  ''Well 
— no.  Half  cured  now.  Seen  the  lover  in 
time."  So  that  opportunity  was  frittered 
away. 

Before  the  English  party  left  the  Kursaal, 
Zoe  asked,  timidly,  if  they  ought  not  to  make 
some  inquiry  about  Mr.  Seveme.  He  had 
been  taken  ill  again. 

"Ay,  taken  iU,  and  gone  to  be  cured  at 
another  table,"  said  Vizard,  ironicaUy.  "  FU 
make  the  tour,  and  collar  him." 

He  went  off  in  a  hurry.  Miss  Maitland 
faced  a  glass,  and  proceeded  to  arrange  her 
curl. 

Fanny,  though  she  had  offered  no  opposi- 
tion to  Vizard's  going,  now  seized  Zoo's  arm 
with  unusual  energy,  and  almost  dragged 
her  aside.  "  The  idea  of  sending  Harring- 
ton on  that  fooFs  errand !"  said  she,  peevish- 
ly.    "  Why,  Zoe,  where  are  your  eyes  f 

Zoe  showed  her  by  opening  them  wide. 
"  What  do  you  mean  t" 

"What — do — I — meant  No  matter.  Mr. 
Seveme  is  not  in  this  building,  and  you  know 
it." 

"  How  can  I  know  t  All  is  so  mysterious," 
faltered  Zoe.     "  How  do  you  know  t" 

"Because — there — least  said  is  soonest 
mended." 

"Fanny,  you  are  older  than  me,  and  ever 
so  much  cleverer.  Tell  me,  or  you  are  not 
my  friend." 

"Wait  till  you  get  home,  then.  Here 
he  is." 

Vizard  told  them  he  had  been  through  all 
the  rooms:  the  only  chance  now  was  the 
dining-room.  "  No,"  said  Fanny ;  "  we  wish 
to  get  home :  we  are  rather  tired." 

They  went  to  the  rail ;  and,  at  first.  Viz- 
ard was  rather  talkative,  making  his  com- 
ments on  the  players ;  but  the  ladies  were 
taciturn,  and  brought  him  to  a  stand. 
"Ah,"  thought  he,  "nothing  interests  them 
now;  Adonis  is  not  here."  So  he  retired 
within  himself. 

When  they  reached  the  "  Bussie,"  he  or- 
dered a  peHt  eouper  in  an  hour,  and  invited 
the  ladies.  Meantime  they  retired.  Miss 
Maitland  to  her  room,  and  Fanny,  with  Zoe, 
to  hers.  But  this  time  Miss  Dover  had  lost 
her  alacrity,  and  would,  I  verily  believe,  have 
shunned  a  tSte-d-tSte  if  she  could ;  but  there 
was  a  slight  paleness  in  Zoe's  cheek,  and  a 
compression  of  the  lips,  which  told  her  plain- 
ly that  young  lady  meant  to  have  it  out  with 
her.  They  both  knew  so  well  what  was  com- 
ing that  Zoe  merely  waved  her  to  a  chair, 
and  leaned  herself  against  the  bed,  and  said, 
"Now,  Fanny."  So  Fanny  was  brought  to 
bay. 

"Dear  me,"  said  she,  piteously,  "I  don't 
know  what  to  do,  between  you  and  Aunt 
Maitland.  If  I  say  all  I  think,  I  suppose 
you  will  hate  me ;  and  if  I  don't,  I  shall  be 
told  Vm  wicked,  and  don't  warn  an  orphan 


girL  She  flew  at  me  like  a  bull-dog  before 
your  brother;  she  said  I  was  twenty-five; 
and  I  only  owu  to  twenty-three.  And,  after 
all,  what  could  I  say  t  for  I  do  feel  I  ought 
to  give  you  the  benefit  of  my  experience, 
and  make  myself  as  disagreeable  as  $ke  does. 
And  I  have  given  you  a  hint,  and  a  pretty 
broad  one ;  but  you  want  suc^  plain  speak- 
ing." 

"  I  do,"  said  Zoe.  "  So  please  speak  plain- 
ly— if  you  can." 

"  Ah,  you  -toy  that." 

"And  I  mean  it.  Never  mind  conae- 
quences ;  tell  me  the  truth." 

"  Like  a  man,  eh  f  and  get  hated." 

"Men  are  well  worth  imitating  in  some 
things.  Tell  me  the  truth,  pleasant  or  not, 
and  I  shall  always  respect  you." 

"  Bother  respect.  I  am  like  the  rest  of 
us — ^I  want  to  be  loved  a  little  bit.  Bat 
there — Fm  in  for  it.  I  have  said  too  mneh 
or  too  little.  I  know  that.  Well,  Zoe,  the 
long  and  the  short  is — you  have  a  rivaL" 

Zoe  turned  rather  pale;  but  was  not  to 
much  shaken  as  Fanny  expected. 

She  received  the  blow  in  silenee.  But, 
after  a  while,  she  said,  with  some  fizmneas, 
"  Bifademoiselle  Klosking  f 

"  Oh,  you  are  not  quite  blind,  then." 

"And  pray  which  does  he  prefer f"  aaked 
Zoe,  a  little  proudly. 

"  It  is  plain  he  likes  you  the  best.  But 
why  does  he  fear  her  so  t  This  is  where  yen 
seem  all  in  the  dark.  He  flew  out  of  the 
opera,  lest  she  should  see  him." 

"OhI    AbsurdI" 

'<  He  cut  you  and  Vizard  rather  than  oall 
upon  her  with  you." 

"And  so  he  did." 

"  He  flew  from  the  gambling  table  the  mo- 
ment she  entered  the  room." 

"  Behind  him.    She  came  in  behind  him." 

"  There  was  a  large  mirror  in  front  of  him." 

"Oh,  Fanny!  oh  I"  and  Zoe  clasped  her 
hands  piteously.  But  she  recovered  hw- 
self,  and  said,  "After  all,  appearances  are 
deceitful." 

"Not  so  deceitful  as  men,"  said  Fanny, 
sharply. 

But  Zoe  clung  to  her  straw.  "  Might  not 
two  things  happen  together  t  He  is  snl^eet 
to  bleeding  at  the  nose.  It  is  strange  it 
should  occur  twice  so ;  but  it  is  possible.* 

"Zoe,"  said  Fanny,  gravely,  "he  is  not 
subject  to  bleeding  at  the  nose." 

"  Oh  I  ihm — but  how  can  yon  know  tliatf 
what  right  have  you  to  say  that  f 

"  FU  show  you,"  said  Fanny,  and  left  lbs 
room. 

She  soon  came  back,  holding 
behind  her  back.    Even  at  the  last  i 
she  was  half  unwilling.    HoweT«i>  di*] 
ed  down,  and  said,  in  a  Tery  i 
"  Here  is  the  handkerchief  he  pall 
face  at  the  oi>era — there  PsoidN 
into  Zoe's  lap.  ^ 
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Zoo's  nature  reyolted  against  eyidence  so 
obtained.     She  did  not  even  take  np  the 
handkerchief.     "WhatP  she  ozied:  <'yon 
took  it  ont  of  his  pocket  f" 
"No." 

"Then  yon  have  been  in  his  room  and 
got  it." 

*' Nothing  of  the  kiMd!    IsentRosa." 
"My  maid  I" 

"  Mine,  for  that  Job.  I  gave  her  half  a 
crown  to  borrow  it  for  a  pattern." 

Zoe  seized  tiie  handk^ohief,  and  ran  her 
eye  oyer  it  in  a  moment.  Tliere  was  no 
trace  of  blood  on  it,  and  there  were  his  ini- 
tials, "£.  S.,"  in  the  comer.  Her  woman's 
eye  fastened  instantly  on  these.  <<Silkf" 
eaid  she,  and  held  it  np  to  the  light.  *  ''No. 
Hair — golden  hair!  It  is  hen!"  And  she 
flnng  the  handkerchief  from  her  as  if  it  was 
«  viper,  and  even  when  on  the  ground  eyed 
it  with  dilating  orbs  and  a  hostile  honor. 

"Lat"  said  Fanny:  "fancy  that!  Ton 
are  not  blind  now.  Yon  have  seen  more 
than  me.  I  made  sure  it  was  yellow  silk." 
Bnt  this  Mvoloos  speech  never  even  en- 
tered Zoe's  ear.  She  was  too  deeply  shocked. 
She  went  feebly  and  sat  down  in  a  chair, 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 

Fanny  eyed  her  with  pity.  "  There,"  said 
she,  almost  crying ;  "  I  never  tell  the  truth 
but  I  bitterly  repent  it." 

Zoe  took  no  notice  of  this  droll  apo- 
thegm. Her  hands  began  to  work.  "  What 
shaU  I  do  f "  she  said.  "  What  shaU  I  do  f " 
"Oh,  don't  go  on  like  that,  Zoe  I"  cried 
Fanny.  "  After  all,  it  is  you  he  prefers.  He 
ran  away  from  her." 

"Ah,  yes.  But  why  t— why!  What  has 
he  done  t" 

"Jilted  her,  I. suppose.  Aunt  Maitland 
thinks  he  is  after  money:  and,  yon  know, 
you  have  got  money." 

"Have  I  nothing  elsef  said  the  proud 
beauty,  and  lifted  her  bowed  head  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

"  You  have  every  thing.  But  you  should 
look  things  in  the  face.  Is  *that  singer  an 
unattractive  woman  f " 

"  Oh  no.  But  she  is  not  poor.  H^r  kind 
of  talent  is  paid  enormously." 

"That  is  true,"  said  Fanny.  "But  per- 
haps she  wastes  it.  She  is  a  gambler,  like 
himself." 

"Let  him  go  to  her,"  said  Zoe,  wildly. 
"  I  will  share  no  man's  heart." 

"He  will  never  go  to  her,  unless — ^well, 
unless  we  tell  him  that  she  has  broken  the 
bank  with  his  money." 

"If  you  think  so  badly  of  him,  tell  him, 
then,  and  let  him  go.  Oh,  I  am  wretched! 
I  am  wretched !"  She  lifted  her  hands  in 
despair,  and  began  to  cry  md  sob  bitterly. 
Fanny  was  melted  at  her  distress,  and 
knelt  to  her,  and  cried  with  her. 

Not  being  a  girl  of  steady  principles  she 
went  round  wvth  the  wind.     "  Dear  Zoe," 
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said  she, "  it  is  deeper  than  I  thought.  La  t 
if  you  love  him,  why  torment  yourself  f 

" No,"  said  Zoe;  "  it  is  deceit  and  mystery 
that  torment  me.  Oh,  what  shall  I  dot 
what  shall  I  dot" 

Fanny  interpreted  this  vague  exclama- 
tion of  sorrow  as  askipg  advice,  and  said, 
"  I  •dare  not  advise  you ;  I  can  only  tell  yon 
what  I  should  do  in  your  place.  I  should 
make  np  my  mind  at  once  whether  I  loved 
the  man  or  only  liked  him.  If  I  only  liked 
him,  I  would  turn  him  up  at  once." 

"  Turn  him  np  f  what  is  that  f" 

"1[um  him  off,  then.  If  I  loved  him,  I 
would  not  let  any  other  woman  have  the 
least  little  bit  of  a  chance  to  get  hioL  For 
Instance,  I  jpr ould  not  let  him  know  this  old 
sweetheart  of  his  has  won  three  thousand 
pounds  at  least,  for  I  noted  her  winnings. 
Diamond  cut  diamond,  my  dear.  He  is  con- 
cealing from  you  something  or  other  about 
him  and  this  Klosking :  hide  you  this  one  lit- 
tle thing  about  the  Klosking  from  him — till 
yon  get  my  gentleman  safe  to  England." 

"  And  this  is  love !    I  call  it  warCsre." 

"And  love  is  warfare,  three  times  out  of 
four.  Anyway,  it  is  for  you  to  decide,  ^oe. 
I  do  wish  you  had  never  seen  the  man.  He 
is  not  what  he  seems.  He  is  a  poor  advent- 
urer and  a  bundle  of  deceit." 

"  You  are  very  hard  on  him.  Yon  don't 
know  all." 

"No,  nor  a  quarter;  and  yon  know  less. 
There,  dear,  dry  your  eyes  and  fight  against 
it.  After  all,  you  know,  you  are  mistress  of 
the  situation.  I'll  settle  it  for  you,  which 
way  you  like." 

"  Yon  will  t  Oh,  Fanny  I  yon  axe  very 
good." 

"Bay  indulgent,  please.  Pm  not  good, 
and  never  will  be,  if  /  can  jpoMt&Iy  he^.  I 
despise  good  people ;  they  are  as  we^  as 
water.  But  I  do  like  you,  Zoe  Vizard,  better 
than  any  other  woman  in  the  world.  That 
is  not  saying  very  much;  my  taste  is  for 
men.  I  thiiiE  them  gods  and  devils  com- 
pared with  us ;  and  I  do  admire  gods  and 
devils.  No  matter,  dear.  Kiss  me,  and  say, 
'  Fanny,  act  for  me,'  and  Fll  do  it." 

Zoe  kissed  her,  and  then,  by  a  truly  vir- 
ginal impulse,  hid  her  burning  fsce  in  her 
hands  and  said  nothing  at  aU. 

Fanny  gave  her  plenty  of  time,  and  then 
said,  kindly,  "  Well,  dear  f " 

Then  Zoe  murmured,  scarce  audibly,  "  Act 
—Of  y— I  loved  him.'? 

And  still  she  kept  her  fsce  covered  with 
her  hands. 

Fanny  was  any  thing  but  surprised  at 
this  conclusion  of  the  struggle.  She  said, 
with  a  certain  alacrity,  "  Very  well,  I  will : 
so  now  bathe  your  eyes  and  come  in  to  sup- 
per." 

"No, no;  please  go  and  make  an  excuse 
for  me." 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind.    I  won't 
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be  told  by-and*by  I  have  done  wiong.  I 
will  do  your  bueiness,  but  it  shall  be  in  your 
hearing.  Then  yon  can  interfere,  if  yon 
choose.  Only  yon  had  better  not  pnt  yonr 
word  in  till  yon  see  what  I  am  driving  at." 

With  a  little  more  encouragement,  Zoe 
was  prevailed  on  to  sponge  her  tearful  eyes, 
and  compose  herself  and  Join  Harrington  at 
supper. 

Miss  Maitland  soon  retired,  pleading  fa- 
tigue and  packing ;  and  she  had  not  been 
gone  long  when  Fanny  gave  her  Mend  a 
glance,  and  began  upon  Harrington. 

**  Yon  are  very  fond  of  Mr.  Seveme,  are 
yon  not  f '  said  she. 

"  I  am,"  said  Vizard,  stoutly,  preparing  for 
battle.    ^  You  are  not,  perhaps;'^ 

Fanny  laughed  at  this  prompt  pugnacity. 
"Oh  yes,  I  am,"  said  she;  "devoted.  But  he 
has  a  weakness,  yon  must  01^^.  He  is  rather 
fond  of  gambling." 

"He  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  It  is  his  one 
fiiult.    Most  of  us  have  two  or  three." 

"Don't  yon  think  it  would  be  a  pity  if 
he  wa4  to  refuse  to  go  with  us  to-morrow — 
was  to  prefer  to  stay  here  and  gamble  f ' 

"No  fear  of  that:  he  has  given  me  his 
word  of  honor^" 

"Still,!  think,  it  would  be  hardly  safe  to 
tempt  him.  If  you  go  and  tell  him  that 
fHend  of  his  won  such  a  lot  of  money,  he 
will  want  to  stop ;  and,  if  he  does  not  stop, 
he  will  go  away  miserable.  You  know  they 
began  betting  with  his  money,  though  they 
went  on  with  their  own." 

"C^,  did  they  f  What  was  his  own  mon- 
ey f 

"How  mnch  was  it,  Zoe  f" 

"Fifty  pounds." 

"Well,"  said  Vizard,  "yon  must  admit  it 
is  hard  he  should  lose  his  own  money.  And 
yet  I  own  I  am  most  anxious  to  get  him 
away  from  this  place.  Indeed,  I  have  a  proj- 
ect :  I  want  him  to  rusticate  a  few  months 
at  our  place,  while  I  set  my  lawyer  to  look 
into  his  afEairs  and  see  if  his  estate  can  not 
be  cleared.  Fll  be  botmd  the  farms  are  un- 
derlet. What  does  the  admirable  Crichton 
know  about  such  trifles  f" 

Fanny  looked  at  Zoe,  whose  color  was 
rifling  high  at  all  this.  "Well,"  said  she, 
"  when  you  gentlemen  fall  in  love  with  eaeh 
oihsTf  you  certainly  are  faithful  creatures." 

"  Because  we  can  count  on  fidelity  in  re- 
turn," said  Vizard.  He  thought  a  little,  and 
said,  "  Well,  as  to  the  other  Uiing,  yon  leave 
it  to  me.  Let  us  understand  one  another. 
Nothing  we  saw  at  the  gambling  table  is  to 
be  mentioned  by  us  f ' 

"No." 

"  Crichton  is  to  be  taken  to  England  for 
his  good." 

"Yes." 

"And  I  am  to  be  grateful  to  yon  for  your 
oo-oi>eration  in  this." 

"  Yon  can,  if  you  like.'' 


"And  yon  will  secure  an  agreeable  com- 
panion for  the  rest  of  the  tour,  eh  f  my  dip- 
lomatic cousin  and  my  silent  sister  f" 

"Yes;  but  it  is  too  bad  of  you  to  see 
through  a  poor  girl  and  her  little  game 
like  that.  I  own  he  is  a  charming  c<Mn- 
panion." 

Fanny's  cunning  eyes  twinkled,  and  2«oe 
blushed  crimson  to  see  her  noble  brother 
manipulated  by  this  artful  minx,  and  then 
flattered  for  his  perspicacity. 

From  that  moment  a  revulsion  took  place 
in  her  mind,  and  pride  fought'  furiously 
with  love— for  a  time. 

This  was  soon  made  apparent  to  Fanny 
Dover.  When  they  retired,  Zoe  looked 
very  gloomy,  so  Fanny  asked,  rather  shaifH 
ly, "  Well,  what  is  the  matter  now  f  didn't  I 
do  it  cleverly  f" 

"  Yes,  yes,  too  cleverly.  Oh,  Fanny,  I  be- 
gin to  revolt  against  myself." 

"This  is  nice,"  said  Fanny.  "Go  on, 
dear.  It  is  Just  what  I  ought  to  have  ex- 
pected. You  were  there.  You  had  only  to 
interfere.  Yon  didn't.  And  now  yon  are 
discontented." 

"Not  with  you..  Spare  me.  Yon  are  not 
to  blame :  and  I  am  very  unhappy.  I  am 
losing  my  self-respect.  Oh,  if  this  goes  on, 
I  shall  hate  him." 

"  Yes,  dear — for  five  minutes ;  and  then 
love  him  double.  Come,  don't  deceive  your^ 
self,  and  don't  torment  yourself.  All  yonr 
trouble,  we  shall  leave  it  behind  us  to-mor- 
row, and  every  hour  will  take  na  farther 
from  it." 

With  this  practical  view  of  mattersy  she 
kissed  Zoe,  and  hurried  to  bed. 

But  Zoe  scarcely  closed  her  eyes  aU 
night. 

Seveme  did  not  reach  the  hotel  till  psst 
eleven  o'clock,  and  went  straight  to  his  own 
room. 


CHAPTER  X. 


ABHifKAD  accompanied  Mademoiselle  Klot- 
king  to  her  apartment.  It  was  lighted,  and 
the  cloth  laid  for  supper  under  the  chande- 
lier, a  snow-white  Hamburg  damask.  Ash- 
mead  took  the  winnings  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  proudly  piled  the  gold  and  crumpled 
notes  in  one  prodigious  mass  upon  the  lin- 
en, that  shone  like  satin,  and  made  the  gold 
look  doubly  inviting.  Then  he  drew  back 
and  gloated  On  it.  The  Klosldng,  too,  stood 
and  eyed  the  pile  of  wealth  with  smaw 
ment  and  a  certain  reverence.  "Lei  ns 
oount  it,"  said  Ashmead.  He  did  to,  tmi  fk 
came  to  four  thousand  nine  hnndBid.  MiA 
eighty-one  pounds,  English  monog^  "ittft 
to  think,"  said  he,  "if  yon  hadtilMU 
vice,  yon  would  not  have  m} 

"ni  take  yonr  advioei 
will  never  gamble  i 

"Well,  take  my  I 
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swag  before  a  creatine  sees  it.  Homborg 
is  full  of  thieves.'' 

She  complied,  and  took  away  the  money 
in  a  napkin. 

Ashmead  called  after  her  to  know  might 
he  order  sapper. 

"  If  yon  will  be  so  kind." 

Ashmead  rejoiced  at  this  unguarded  per- 
mission, and  ordered  a  sapper  that  made 
Karl  stare. 

The  Klosking  returned  in  about  half  an 
hour,  clad  in  a  crisp  peignoir, 

Ashmead  confronted  her.  "I  have  or- 
dered a  bottle  of  Champagne,''  said  he.  Her 
answer  surprised  him.  ''Tou  have  done 
well.  We  must  now  begin  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  old  proverb, '  Ce  qui  vient  par 
la  flftte  e'en  va  au  tambour.' " 

At  supper  Mr.  Ashmead  vm  the  chief 
drinker,  and,  by  a  natural  consequence,  the 
chief  speaker :  he  held  out  brilliant  pros- 
pects ;  he  favored  the  Klosking  with  a  dis- 
course on  advertising.  No  tfJent  availed 
without  it ;  large  posters,  pictures,  window 
cards,  etc. ;  but  as  her  talent  was  superla- 
tive, he  must  now  endeavor  to  keep  up  with 
it  by  invention  in  his  line,  the  puff  circum- 
stantial, the  puff  poetic,  the  puff  anecdotal, 
the  puff  controversial,  all  tending  to  blow 
the  fame  of  the  Klosking  in  every  eye  and 
ring  it  in  every  ear.  "  You  take  my  advice," 
said  he, ''  and  devote  this  m6ney,  every  pen- 
ny of  it,  to  Publicity.  Don't  you  touch  a 
single  shiner  for  any  thing  that  does  not  re- 
turn a  hundred  per  cent.  Publicity  does, 
when  the  article  is  prime." 

**  Tou  forget,"  said  she,  *^  this  money  does 
not  all  belong  to  me.  Another  can  claim 
half:  the  gentleman  with  whom  we  are  in 
partnership." 

Ashmead  looked  literally  blue.  <<  Non- 
sense I"  said  he,  roughly.  "He  can  only 
daim  his  fifty  pounds." 

**  Nay,  my  friend.  I  took  two  equal  sums 
—one  was  his,  one  mine." 

''That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He 
told  me  to  bet  for  him.  I  didn't:  and  I 
shall  take  him  back  his  £50,  and  say  so.  I 
know  where  to  find  him." 

"Where!" 

^'That  is  my  business.  Don't  you  go 
mad  now,  and  break  my  heart." 

"Well,  my  friend,  we  will  talk  of  it  to- 
morrow  morning.  It  certainly  is  not  very 
clear;  and  perhaps  after  I  have  prayed  and 
slept  I  may  see  more  plainly  what  is  right." 

Ashmead  observed  she  was  pale,  and 
asked  her,  with  concern,  if  she  was  ilL 

"  No,  not  ill,"  said  she,  "  but  worn  out. 
My  friend,  I  knew  not  at  the  time  how 
great  was  my  excitement;  but  now  I  am 
conscious  that  this  afternoon  I  have  lived  a 
week.    My  very  knees  give  way  under  me." 

Upon  this  admission  Ashmead  hurried  her 

fll0  tlept  soundly  for  some  hours ;  but. 


having  once  awakened^  she  fell  into  a  half 
sleepless  state,  and  was  full  of  dreams  and 
fancies.  These  preyed  on  her  so  that  she 
rose  and  dispatched  a  servant  to  Ashmead 
with  a  line  in  pencil  begging  him  to  take 
an  early  breakfast  with  her  at  nine  o'clock. 

As  soon  as  ever  he  came  she  began  upon 
the  topic  of  last  night.  She  had  thought  it 
over,  and  said,  frankly,  she  was  not  without 
hopes  the  gentleman,  if  he  was  really  a  gen- 
tleman, might  be  contented  with  something 
less  than  nal£  But  she  really  did  not  see 
how  she  could  refuse  him  some  share  of  her 
winnings,  should  he  demand  it.  "Think  of 
it,"  said  she.  "The  poor  man  loses — £400 
I  think  you  said.  Then  he  says, '  Bet  you 
for  me,'  send  goes  away,  trusting  to  your 
honor.  His  luck  changes  in  my  hands.  Is 
he  to  lose  all  when  he  loses,  and  win  noth- 
ing when  he  wins,  merely  because  I  am  so 
fortunate  as  to  win  mficht  However,  we 
shall  hear  what  he  says.  You  gave  him 
your  address." 

"  I  said  I  was  at  the  'Qolden  Star,'"  growl- 
ed Ashmead,  in  a  tone  that  plainly  showed 
he  was  vexed  with  himself  for  being  so  com- 
municative. 

"  Then  he  will  pay  us  a  visit  as  soon  as 
he  hears :  so  I  need  give  myself  no  further 
trouble." 

"  Why  should  you  t  Wait  till  he  comes," 
said  crafty  Ashmead. 

Ina  Klosking  colored.  She  felt  her  friend 
was  tempting  her,  and  felt  she  was  not  quite 
beyond  the  power  of  temptation. 

"  What  was  he  like  f  said  she,  to  turn  the 
conversation. 

"The  handsomest*  young  {ellow  I  ever 
saw." 

"  Young,  of  course  t" 

"  Yes,  quite  a  boy.  At  least,  he  looked  a 
boy.  To  be  sure,  his  talk  was  not  Uke  a 
boy's :  very  precocious,  I  should  say." 

"What  a  pityt  to  begin  gambling  so 
young  I" 

"  Oh,  he  Is  all  right ;  if  he  loses  every 
farthing  of  his  own,  he  will  marry  money. 
Any  woman  would  have  him.  You  never 
saw  such  a  curled  darling." 

"Dark  or  fair!" 

"Fair.  Pink  and  white,  like  a  girl:  a 
hand  Uke  a  lady's." 

"  Indeed !    Fine  eyes  f" 

"Splendid!" 

"What  color!" 

"  I  don't  know.  Lord  bless  you,  a  man 
does  not  examine  another  man's  eyes,  like 
you  ladies.  However,  now  I  think  of  it, 
there  was  one  curious  thing  I  should  know 
him  by  any  where." 

"  And  what  was  that  f ' 

"  Well,  you  see,  his  hair  was  brown ;  but 
Just  above  the  forehead  he  had  got  one  lock 
that  was  like  your  own,  gold  itsel£" 

While  he  said  this,  l£e  Klosking's  face 
underwent  the  most  rapid  ^<aiid  striking 
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ohanges;  and  at  last  she  sat  looking  at  him 
wildly. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  noticed  her, 
and  then  he  was  quite  alarmed  at  her  strange 
expression.  **  What  is  the  matter  1"  said  he. 
"Ai-eyouilir 

"  No,  no,  no.  Only  a  little — astonished. 
Sach  a  thing  as  that  is  very  rare.V 

"  That  it  is.    I  never  saw  a  case  before.'' 

"Not  one  in  all  your  life!"  asked  she, 
eagerly. 

"  Well,  no ;  not  that  I  remember." 

"  Ezonse  me  a  minnte,"  said  Ina  Klosking, 
and  went  hurriedly  from  the  room. 

Ashmead'  thought  her  manner  very 
strange ;  but  concluded  she  was  a  little  un- 
hinged by  yesterday's  excitement.  More- 
over, there  faced  him  an  omelet  of  enormous 
size,  and  savory.  He  thought  this  worthy 
to  divide  a  man's  attention  even  with  a 
great  creature's  tanthims.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  it,  and  it  occupied  him  so  agreeably 
that  he  did  not  observe  the  conduct  of 
Mademoiselle  Klosking  on  her  return.  She 
placed  three  photographs  softly  on  the  table, 
not  very  far  from  him,  and  then  resumed  her 
seat ;  but  her  eye  never  left  him,  and  she 
gave  monosyllabic  and  almost  impatient 
replies  to  every  thing  he  mumbled  with  his 
mouth  full  of  omelet. 

When  he  had  done  his  omelet,  he  noticed 
the  photographs.  They  were  all  colored. 
He  took  one  up.  It  was  an  elderly  woman, 
sweet,  venerable,  and  fair-haired.  He  look- 
ed at  Ina  and  at  the  photograph,  and  said, 
"  This  is  your  mother." 

"  It  is." 

"  It  is  angelic — as  might  be  expected." 

He  took  up  another. 

"  This  is  your  brother,  I  suppose.  Stop. 
Halloo ! — what  is  this  f  Are  my  eyes  mak- 
ing a  fool  of  met" 

He  held  out  the  photograph  at  arms- 
length,  and  stared  from  it  to  her.  "  Why, 
madam,"  said  he,  in  an  awe-struck  voice, 
"  this  is  the  gentleman — ^the  *player — Fd 
swear  to  him." 

Ina  started  from  her  seat  while  he  spoke. 
"Ah!"  she  cried,  "I  thought  so— my  Ed- 
ward !"  and  sat  down,  trembling  violently. 

Ashmead  ran  to  her  and  sprinkled  water 
in  her  face,  for.  she  seemed  ready  to  faint : 
but  she  murmured,  "  No,  no  I"  and  soon  the 
color  rushed  into  her  face,  and  she  clasped 
her  hands  together,  and  cried, "  I  have  found 
him !"  and  soon  the  storm  of  varying  emo- 
tions ended  in  tears  that  gave  her  relief. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  she  spoke ;  but 
when  she  did,  her  spirit  and  ber  natural 
strength  of  charact'^r  took  the  upper  hand. 
"  Wljere  m  he  f"  aaid  she,  firmly. 

"  Ho  told  me  he  was  at  the  '  Hutsie/  " 

"  W©  will  go  there  at  once.  When  fa  the 
next  train  t'^ 

Aiiibmoad  looked  at  hie  wateh.  **  In  ten 
minates.    We  can  hardly  do  it/* 


"Tes,  we  can.  Order  a  carriage  thia  in- 
stant.    I  will  be  ready  in  one  minute." 

They  caught  the  train,  and  started. 

As  they  glided  along,  Ashmead  begged 
her  not  to  act  too  hurriedly,  and  expose 
herself  to  insult. 

"  Who  will  dare  insult  me  f 

"  Nobody,  I  hope.  Still,  I  can  not  bear 
you  to  go  into  a  strange  hotel  hunting  this 
man.  It  is  monstrous ;  but  Pm  afraid  yoa 
will  not  be  welcome.  Something  has  just 
occurred  to  me :  the  reason  he  ran  off  so 
sudden  was  he  saw  you  coming.  There  was 
a  mirror  opposite.  Ah,  we  need  not  have 
feared  he  would  come  back  for  his  winnings. 
Idiot— villain!" 

"Tou  stab  me  to  the  heart,"  said  Ina* 
"  He  ran  away  at  sight  of  me  t  Ah,  Jesn, 
pity  me !    What  have  I  done  to  him  f 

Honest  Ashmead  had  much  ado  not  to 
blubber  at  this  patient  cry  of  anguish, 
though  the  woman  herself  shed  no  tear  just 
then.  But  his  judgment  was  undimmed  by 
passion,  and  he  gave  her  the  benefit.  "  Take 
my  advice,"  said  he, "  and  work  it  this  way. 
Come  in  a  close  carriage  to  the  side  street 
that  is  nearest  the  *  Russie.'  Fll  go  into  the 
hotel,-  and  ask  for  him  by  his  name — ^what 
is  his  name  f " 

"Mr.  Edward  Seveme." 

"And  say  that  I  was  afraid  to  stake  his 
money ;  but  a  friend  of  mine,  that  is  a  bold 
player,  undertook  it,  and  had  a  great  run  of 
luck.  *  There  is  money  owing  you,'  says  I, 
'  and  my  friend  has  brought  it.'  Then  he  is 
sure  to  come.  You  will  have  your  veil  down ; 
m  open  the  carriage  door  and  tell  him  to 
jump  in,  and  when  you  have  got  him  you 
must  make  him  hear  reason.  Fll  givje  yoa  a 
good  chance — I'll  shut  the  carriage  door." 

PETRALTO'S  LOVE.. 

I  AM  addicted  to  making  strange  friend* 
ships,  to  liking  people  whom  I^ave  no 
conventional  authority  to  like — ^peOH^e  out 
of  "  my  set,"  and  not  aiways  of  my  own  na- 
tionality. I  do  not  say  that  I  have  always 
been  fortunate  in  these  ventuxes;  but  I 
have  had  sufficient  splendid  exceptions  to 
excuse  the  social  aberration,  and  vake  me 
think  that  all  of  us  might  oftener  trust  our 
own  instincts,  oftoner  accept  the  friends 
that  circumstance  and  opi>ortnnity  offer  ii% 
with  advantage.  At  any  rate,  the  peradvmr- 
ture  in  chance  associations  has  always  beat 
very  attractive  to  me. 

In  some  irregxilar  way  I  bc^iiiime  acquaiol^ 
ed  with  Petralto  Garcia.  I  bclievt'  I  owed 
the  introduction  to  my  benut  ifiil  hwnnd,  t^ 
tha ;  but  J  at  fttry  rate,  oar  first  eonver^afdv 
was  quite  as  sensible  iia  If  wo  bad 
through  the  legHlnmte  tultiation^  I 
it  was  in  the  mountains,  and  that  wf 
hour  our  taatea  and  sjmpnl  hieB  hftd 
each  other  at  twenty  diil^fe]b4  Jiotfiibii. j 
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Lutha  walked  beside  110,  showing  in  his 
mien  something  of  the  prond  satisfaction 
'which  follows  a  conviction  of  having  done 
a  good  thing.  He  looked  first  at  me  and 
then  at  Petralto,  elevating  and  depressing 
his  ears  at  onr  argument,  as  if  he  under- 
stood all  about  it.  Perhaps  he  did :  human 
beings  don't  know  every  thing. 

People  have  so  much  time  in  the  country 
that  'it  is  little  wonder  our  acquaintance 
ripened  into  friendship  during  the  holidays, 
and  that  one  of  my  first  visits  when  I  had 
got  settled  for  the  winter  was  to  Petralto's 
rooms.  Their  locality  might  have  cooled 
some  people,  but  not  me*  It  does  not  take 
much  of  an  education  in  New  York  life  to 
find  out  that  the  pleasantest,  loftiest,  hand* 
•omest  rooms  are  to  be  found  in  the  streets 
not  very  far  *'  up  town  f  comfortably  con- 
tiguous to  the  best  hotels,  stores,  theatres, 
picture-galleries,  and  all  the  other  necessa- 
ries of  a  pleasant  existence. 

He  was  Just  leaving  the  door  for  a  ride  in 
the  Park,  and  we  went  together.  I  had  re- 
ftised  the  Park  twice  within  an  hour,  and 
had  told  myself  that  nothing  should  induce 
me  to  follow  that  tread -mill  procession 
again,  yet  when  he  said,  in  his  quiet  way, 
"  You  had  better  take  half  an  hour's  ride. 
Jack,''  I  felt  like  going,  and  I  went. 

Now  Just  when  we  got  to  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue entrance,  a  sing^ar  thing  happened. 
Petralto's  pale  olive  face  flndied  a  bright 
crimson,  his  eyes  fiashed  and  drooped;  he 
whipped  the  horse  into  a  furious  gallop,  as 
if  he  would  escape  something;  then  be- 
came pretematurally  calm,  drew  suddenly 
up,  and  stood  waiting  for  a  handsome  equi- 
page which  was  approaching.  Its  occupants 
were  bAiding  forward  to  speak  to  him.  I 
had  no  eyes  for  the  gentleman,  the  girl  at 
his  side  was  so  radiantly  beautifuL 

I  heard  Petralto  promise  to  call  on  them, 
and  we  passed  on ;  but  there  was  a  look  on 
his  face  which  beopoke  both  sympathy  and 
silence.  He  soon  complained  of  the  cold, 
said  the  PariE  pace  irritated  him,  but  still 
passed  and  repassed  .the  couple  who  had 
caused  him  such  evident  suffering,  as  if.hft 
WIS  determined  to  inure  himself  to  the  pain 
of  meetlj^g  them.  During  this  interval  I 
had  time  to  notice  the  caressing,  lover-like 
attitude  of  the  beauty's  companion,  and  I 
said,  as  they  entered  a  stately  house  togeth- 
er, "  Are  they  married  f ' 

"Yes," 

"  He  seems  devotedly  in  love  with  her." 

"  He  loved  her  two  years  before  he  saw 
her." 

"  Impossible  I" 

"Not  at  all.  I  have  a  mind  to  tell  you 
the  story."  • 

"  Do.  Come  home  with  me,  and  we  will 
have  a  quiet  dinner  together." 

"  No.  I  need  to  be  fSone  an  hour  or  two. 
Call  on  me  about  nine  o'clock." 


Petralto's  rooms  were  a  little  astonish- 
ment to  me.  They  were  luxurious  in  the 
extreme,  with  Just  that  excess  of  ornament 
which  suggests  under-civilization ;  and  yet 
I  fohnd  him  smoking  in  a  studio  destitute 
of  every  thing  but  a  sleepy-looking  sofa, 
two  or  three  capacious  lounging  cEairs,  and 
the  ordinary  furniture  of  an  artist's  atelier. 
There  was  a  bright  fire  in  the  grate,  a  fiood 
of  light  from  the  numerous  gas  Jets,  and  an 
atmosphere  heavy  with  the  seductive,  fra- 
grant vapor  of  Havana. 

I  lit  my  own  cigar,  made  myself  comfort- 
able, and  waited  until  it  was  Petralto's  pleas- 
ure to  begin.  After  a  while  he  said,  "Jack, 
turn  that  eas^  so  that  you  can  see  the  pic- 
ture on*  it." 

I  did  so. 

"Now  look  at  it  well,  and  tell  me  what 
you  see ;  first,  the  locality — describe  it." 

"A  dim  old  wood,  with  sunlight  sifting 
through  thick  foliage,  and  long  streamers 
of  wek4  gray  mpss.  The  ground  is  covered 
with  soft  short  grass  of  an  intense  green, 
and  there  are  wonderful  flowers  of  wonder- 
ful colors." 

"Right.  It  is  an  caning  in  the  forest 
of  tl|e  Upper  Guadalupe.  Now  what  else 
do  you  see  t" 

"  A  small  pony,  saddled  and  bridled,  feed- 
ing quietly,  and  a  young  girl  standing  on 
tiptoes,  pulling  down  a  vine  loaded  with 
golden-colored  flowers." 

"Describe  the  girl  to  me." 

I  turned  and  looked  at  my  querist.  He 
was  smoking,  with  shut  eyes,  and  walUng 
calmly  for  my  answer.  "WeU,  she  has — 
Petralto,  what  makes  you  ask  me  f  You 
might  paint,  but  it  is  impossible  to  describe, 
light;  and  the  girl  is  nothing  else.  If  I 
had  met  her  in  such  a  wood,  I  should  haye 
thought  she  was  an  angel,  and  been  afhiid 
of  her." 

"No  angel,  Jack,  but  a  most  exquisite, 
perfect  flower  of  maidenhood.  When  I  first 
saw  her,  she  stood  just  so,  with  her  open 
palms  full  of  yellow  Jasmine.  I  laid  my 
heart  into  them  too,  my  whole  heart,  my 
whole  life,  and  every  Joy  and  hope  it  con- 
tained." 

"  What  were  you  doing  in  Texas  t" 

"What  are  you  doing  in  New  York!  I 
was  bom  in  Texas.  My  family,  ad  old  Span- 
ish one,  have  been  settled  there  since  they 
helped  to  build  San  Antonio  in  1730.  I 
grew  up  pretty  much  as  Texan  youths  do — 
half  my  time  in  the  saddle,  familiar  with 
the  worst  side  of  Ufe  and  the  best  side  of 
nature.  I  should  have  been  a  thorough 
Ishmaelite  if  I  had  not  been  an  artist ;  but 
the  artistic  instinct  conquered  the  nomadic, 
and  in  my  twentieth  year  I  went  to  Rome 
to  study. 

"  I  can  pass  the  next  five  years.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  regret  them,  though  perhaps  you 
would  say  I  simply  wasted  time  and  oppor- 
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ttmity.  I  enjoyed  themf  and  it  seems  to  me 
I  was  the  person  most  concerned  in  the  mat- 
ter. I  had  a  fresh,  full  capacity  then  for 
enjoyment  of  eveiy  kind.  I  loved  nature 
and  I  loved  art.  I  warmed  both  hands  at 
the  glowing  fire  of  life.  Time  may  do  his 
worst.  I  have  been  happy,  and  I  can  throw 
those  five  careless.  Jovial  years  in  his  feuse 
to  my  last  hour. 

**  But  one  must  awake  out  of  every  pleas- 
ant dream,  and  one  day  I  got  a  letter  urging 
my  immediate  return  home.  My  father  had 
got  himself  involved  in  a  lawsuit,  and  was 
failing  rapidly  in  health.  My  younger  broth- 
er  was  away  with  a  ranger  company,  and 
the  affairs  of  the  ranch  needed  authorita- 
tive overlooking.  I  was  never  so  fond  of 
art  as  to  be  in^fferent  to  our  family  pros- 
perity, and  I  lost  no  time  in  hurrying  West. 

"  Still,  when  I  arrived  at  home,  there  was 
no  one  to  welcome  me :  the  noble,  gracious 
Garcia  slept  with  his  ancestors  in  the  old 
Alamo  Church,  somewhere  on  the  llano  my 
brother  was  ranging  still  with  his  wild  com- 
pany, and  the  house,  in  spite  of  the  family 
servants  and  Mexican  peons,  was  sufficient- 
ly lonely.  Tet  I  was  astonished  to  find  how 
easily  I  went  back  to  my  old  life,  and  spent 
whole  days  in  the  saddle  investigating  the 
affairs  of  the  Garcia  ranch. 

"  I  had  been  riding  one  day  for  ten  hours, 
and  was  so  fatigued  that  I  determined  to 
spend  the  night  with  one  of  my  herdsmen. 
He  had  a  little  shelter  under  some  fine  pe- 
can-trees on  the  Guadalupe,  and  after  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  a  meal  of  dried  beef,  I 
sauntered  with  my  cigar  down  the  river- 
bank.  Then  the  cool,  dusky  shadows  of 
the  wood  tempted  me.  I  entered  it.  It 
was  an  enchanted  wood,  for  there  stood  Jes- 
sy Lorimer,  Just  as  I  have  painted  her. 

''  I  did  not  move  nor  speak.  I  watched 
her,  spell-bound.  I  had  not  even  the  powr 
er,  when  she  had  mounted  her  pony  and 
was  coming  toward  me,  to  assume  another 
attitude.  She  saw  that  I  had  been  watch- 
ing her,  and  a  look,  half  re];Mroachftil  and 
hsAf  angry,  came  for  a  moment  into  her  face. 
But  she  inclined  her  head  to  me  as  she  pass- 
ed, and  then  went  off  at  a  rapid  gallop  be- 
fore I  could  collect  my  senses. 

"  Some  people.  Jack,  walk  into  love  with 
their  eyes  open,  calculating  every  step.  I 
tumbled  in  over  head,  lost  my  feet,  lost  my 
senses,  narrowed  in  one  moment  the  whole 
world  down  to  one  bewitching  woman.  I 
did  not  know  her,  of  course ;  but  I  soon 
should.  I  was  well  aware  she  could  not 
live  very  far  awtij,  and  that  my  herd  must 
be  able  to  gtv^e  mo  some  information.  I 
was  so  deeply  ib  love  that  this  poor  igno- 
rant fellow,  knowing  aome thing  about  this 
girl,  seemed  to  me  a  person  to  be  r«flpo<stedj 
and  even  envied. 

''I  gave  him  immediately  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  cigars,  and  sitting  down  beside  himj 


opened  the  conversation  with  horsea,  bat 
drifted  speedily  into  the  subject  of  new  set- 
tlers. 

"  *  Were  there  any  since  I  had  left  f 

"  *  Two  or  three  no  'count  travelers  and 
one  likely  family.' 

"' Much  of  a  family  r 

" '  You  may  bet  on  that.  Sir.' 

** '  Any  pleasant  young  men  V 

" '  Reckon  so.    Mighty  likely  young  gaL' 

'^  So,  bit  by  bit,  I  found  out  that  Mr.  Lori- 
mer, my  beauty's  father,  was  a  Scotchman, 
who  had  bought  the  ranch  which  had  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  old  Spanish  family  of 
the  Yturris.  Then  I  remembered  pretty  Inez 
and  Dolores  Yturri,  with  their  black  eyes, 
olive  skins,  and  soft,  lazy  emhonpomt ;  ^nd 
thought  of  golden-haired  Jessy  Lorimer  in 
their  dusk,  latticed  rooms. 

"  Jack,  turn  the  picture  to  me.  Beautiful 
Jessy!  How  I  loved  her  in  those  happy 
days  that  followed!  How  I  humored  her 
grave,  stem  father  and  courted  her  broth- 
ers for  her  sake !  I  was  a  slave  to  the  whole 
family,  so  that  I  might  gain  an  hour  with  or 
a  smile  from  Jessy.  Do  I  regret  it  nowf 
Not  one  moment.  Such  delicious  hours  as 
we  had  together  were  worth  any  price.  I 
would  throw  all  my  future  to  old  Time, 
Jack,  only  to  live  them  over  again." 

''That  is  a  great  deal  to  say,  Petralto." 

''Perhaps;  and  yet  I  will  not  recall  it.  In 
those  few  months  every  thing  that  was  good 
in  me  prospered  and  grew.  Jessy  brought 
out  nothing  but  the  best  part  of  my  charao- 
ter.  I  was  always  at  my  best  with  her.  No 
thought  of  selfish  pleasure  mingled  in  my 
love  for  her.  If  it  delighted  me  to  touch 
her  hand,  to  feel  her  soft,  flowing  hair 
against  my  cheek,  to  meet  her  eam^t,  sub- 
duing gase,  it  also  made  me  careful  by  no 
word  or  look  to  soil  the  dainty  purity  of  my 
white  lily. 

"I  feared  to  tell  her  that  I  loved  her. 
But  I  did  do  it,  I  scarcely  know  how.  The 
softest  whisper  seemed  too  loud  against  her 
glowing  cheek.  She  trembled  from  head  to 
foot.  I  was  faint  and  silent  with  raptors 
'^hen  she  first  put  her  little  hand  in  mina^ 
and  suffered  me  to  draw  her  to  my  heart 
Ah !  I  am  sick  with  Joy  yet  when  I  think 
of  it.  I — ^I  first,  I  alone,  woke  that  aweel 
young  heart  to  life.  She  iis  lost,  lost  to  ms^ 
bat  no  one  else  can  ever  be  to  her  what  I 
have  been."  And  here  Petralto,  giving  foil 
way  to  his  impassioned  Southern  nalov^ 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and  wept 
hot,  regretfrd  tears. 

Tears  come  like  blood  from  raen  of  ebld. 
strong  temperamenta^  bat  they  were  the 
n atnml  re li e f  of  Petralto'*.  I  let  h iiw  w  o^. 
la  a  few  minutes  he  leaped  up,  athI  bc^m 
pacing  the  rof*Hi  rapidly  as  he  weiit  on : 

"Mr. Lonuier  received  my  propciaal  ^rtth 
a  dour,  i^liiFTeftiaal  that  left  me  nu  liapv  %tf 
any  reienttng.    '  He  had  SMMp^  laonL  ihaa 
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one/  he  said ;  <  he  was  not  Baying  any  thing 
ai^ainst  either  my  Spanish  blood  or  my  xe- 
ligion ;  bnt  it  was  no  fault  in  a  Scotsman 
to  mate  his  daughter  with  people  of  her 
own  kith.' 

**  There  was  no  qnarrel,  and  no  nnoonrt- 
esy ;  bnt  I  saw  I  oonld  bend  an  iron  bar 
with  my  pleadings  Just  as  soon  as  his  de- 
termination. Jessy  received  orders  not  to 
meet  me  or  speak  to  me  alone ;  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  disobeying  her  father's  command 
never  suggested  itself  to  her.  Even  I  strug- 
gled long  with  my  misery  before  I  dared  to 
ask  her  to  practice  her  first  deceit. 

''  She  would  not  meet  me  alone,  but  she 
I»er8uaded  her  mother  to  come  once  with 
her  to  our  usual  tryst  in  the  wood.  Mrs. 
Lorimer  spoke^  kindly  but  hopelessly,  and 
covered  her  own  face  to  weep  while  Jessy 
and  I  took  of  each  other  a  passionate  fare- 
well. I  promised  her  then  never  to  marry 
any  one  else ;  and  she  t — ^t.  thought  her  heart 
would  break  as  I  laid  her,  aln^st  fainting, 
in  her  mother's  arms. 

''Yet  I  did  not  know  how  much  Jessy 
really  was  to  me  until  I  suddenly  found  out 
that  her  father  had  sent  her  back  to  Scot- 
land, under  the  pretense  of  finishing  her 
education.  I  had  been  so  honorably  con- 
siderate of  Jessy's  Puritan  principles  that  I 
felt  this  hasty,  secret  movement  exceeding- 
ly unkind  and  ui^ust.  Quadalupe  became 
hateful  to  me,  the  duties  of  the  ranch  dis- 
tracting; and  my  brother  Felix  returning 
about  this  time,  we  made  a  division  of  the 
estate.  He  i^mained  at  the  Garda  man- 
sion, I  rented  out  my  possessions,  and  went, 
first,  to  New  Orleans,  and  afterward  to  New 
York. 

**  In  New  York  I  opened  a  studio,  and  one 
day  a  young  gentleman  called  and  asked 
me  to  draw  a  picture  from  some  crude,  im- 
perfect sketch  which  a  friend  had  made. 
During  the  progress  of  the  picture  h»  fre- 
quently called  in.  For  some  reason  or  oth- 
er— probably  because  we  were  each  other's 
antipodes  in  tastes  and  temperaments — ^he 
became  my  enthusiastic  admirer,  and  inter- 
ested himself  greatly  to  secure  me  a  lucra- 
tive patronage. 

''Yet  some  subtle  instinct,  which  I  can 
not  pretend  to  divine  or  explain,  constantly 
warned  me  to  beware  of  this  man.  But  I 
wss  ashamed  and  angry  at  myself  for  link- 
ing even  imaginary  evil  with  so  frank  and 
generous  a  nature.  I  defied  destiny,  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  whisperings  of  my  good 
genius,  and  continued  the  one-sided  friend- 
ship—for I  never  even  pretended  to  myself 
that  I  had  any  genuine  liking  for  the  man. 

"  One  day,  when  we  had  Wome  very  fa- 
miliar, he  ran  up  to  see  me  about  something, 
I  forget  what,  and  not  finding  me  in  the 
outer  apartments,  penetrated  to  my  private 
room.  There,  upon  that  easel,  ¥^111  Lennox 
first  saw  the  woman  yon  saw  with  him  to> 


night — ^the  picture  which  you  are  now  look- 
ing at — akid  he  fell  as  desperately  in  love 
with  it,  in  his  way,  as  I  had  done  in  the 
Quadalupe  woods  with  the  reality.  I  can 
not  tell  you  how  much  it  cost  me  to  restrain 
my  anger.  He,  however,  never  noticed  I 
was  angry.  He  had  bnt  one  object  now — 
to  gain  from  me  the  name  and  residence  of 
theoriginaL 

"  It  was  no  use  to  tell  him  it  was  a  fancy 
picture,  that  he  was  sighing  for  an  imag- 
ination* He  never  believed  it  for  a  mo- 
ment. I  would  not  sell  it,  I  would  not 
copy  it,  I  would  not  say  where  I  had  paint- 
ed it ;  I  kept  it  in  my  most  sacred  privacy. 
He  -^as  sure  that  the  girl  existed,  and  that 
I  knew  where  she  lived.  He  was  very  rich, 
without  an  occupation  or  an  object,  and 
Jessy's  pure,  lovely  face  haunted  him  day 
and  night,  and  supplied  him  with  a  purpose. 

"  He  came  to  me  one  day,  and  offering  me 
a  large  sum  of  money,  aaked  me  final^  to 
reveal  at  least  the  locality  in  which  I  had 
painted  the  picture.  His  free,  frmnk,  un- 
embarrassed manner  compels  me  to  believe 
that  he  had  no  idea  of  the  intolerable  insult 
he  was  perpetrating.  He  had  been  always 
accustomed  to  consider  more  or  less  money 
an  equivalent  for  all  things  under  the  sun. 
But  you,  Jack,  will  easily  understand  that 
the  offiar  was  followed  by  some  very  angry 
words,  and  that  his  threat  to  hunt  the  world 
over  to  find  my  beauty  was  not  without  fear 
tome. 

"  I  heard  soon  afte^  that  Will  Lennox  had 
gone  to  the  South.  I  had  neither  hidden 
nor  talked  about  my  former  life,  and  I  was 
ignonmt  of  how  much  he  knew  or  did  not 
Imow  of  it.  He  could  trace  me  easily  to  New 
Orieans;  how  much  fturther,  would  depend 
upon  his  tact  and  perseverance.  Whether 
he  reached  Guadalupe  or  not,  I  am  uncer- 
tain, but  my  heart  fell  with  a  strange  pre- 
sentiment of  sorrow  when  I  saw  his  name, 
in  a  few  weeks  afterward,  among  the  Euro- 
pean departures. 

"The  next  thing  I  heard  of  WUl  Lennox 
was  his  marriage  to  some  famous  Scotch 
beauty.  Jack,  do  yon  not  perceive  the  rest  f 
The  Scotch  beauty  was  Jessy  Lorimer.  I 
feared  it  at  the  first.  I  kntw  it  this  after- 
noon." 

"WiU  you  caU  there  f 

"I  have  no  power  to  resist  it.  Did  yon 
not  notice  how  eagerly  she  pressed  the  in- 
vitation f 

"  Do  not  accept  it,  Petralto." 

He  shook  his  head,  and  remained  silent. 
The  next  afternoon  I  was  astonished  on  go- 
ing up  to  his  rooms  to  find  Will  Lennox  dt- 
ting  there.  He  was  talking  in  that  loud, 
happy,  demonstrative  way  so  natural  to  men 
accustomed  to  have  the  whole  world  minis- 
ter unto  them. 

He  did  not  see  how  nervous  and  angry 
Petralto  was  under  his  easy,  bpastftd  con- 
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Yersation.  He  did  not  notice  the  ashy  face^ 
the  hlazing  eyes,  the  set  lips,  the  tremlilLiig 
handsy  of  the  passionate  Spanish  nature^  u^* 
til  Petralto  blazed  oat  in  a  torrent  of  un- 
reasonable words  and  tannts/and  ordered 
Lennox  out  of  his  presence. 

Even  then  theMupid^good-natnred^  putse^ 
proud  man  could  not  see  his  danger.  He 
began  to  apologize  to  me  for  Petralt  o's  nid&^ 
ness,  and  excuse  "any  thing  in  a  fellow 
whom  he  had  cut  out  so  badly." 

"Liarr  Petralto  retorted.  "She  loved 
me  first;  you  never  can  have  her  whole 
heart.  Begone t  If  I  had  you  on  the  Gua- 
dalupe, where  Jessy  and  I  lived  and  loved, 
I  would—" 

The  sentence  was  not  finished.  Lennox 
struck  Petralto  to  the  ground,  and  before  I 
raised  him,  I  persuaded  the  angry  bride- 
groom to  retire.  I  staid  with  Petr^to  that 
night,  although  I  was  not  altogether  pleafed 
with  him.  He  was  sulky  and  silent  at  Hret ; 
but  after  a  quiet  rest  and  a  few  conisollug 
Havanas  he  was  willing  to  talk  tbe  affair 
over. 

"  Lennox  tortured  me,"  he  said,  pasbian- 
ately.  "How  could  he  be  so  unfa^ling^  bo 
mad,  as  to  suppose  I  should  care  to  learn 
what  chain  of  circumstances  led  him  to  find 
out  my  love  and  then  steal  herT  Every 
thing  he  said  tortured  me  but  one  fact — J^- 
$y  u>a$  alone  and  thoroughly  muerdbte.  Poor 
little  pet!  She  thought  I  had  foi^otten 
her,  and  so  she  married  him — not  for  love ;  I 
won't  believe  it." 

"  But,"  I  said, "  Petralto,  you  have  no  right 
to  hug  such  a  delusion ;  and  seeing  that  yon 
had  made  no  attempt  to  follow  Jeaay  and 
marry  her,  she  had  every  right  to  suppose 
you  really  had  forgotten  her.  Besidesj  I 
think  it  very  likely  that  she  should  love  a 
young,  rich,  good-looking  feUow  like  Will 
Lennox." 

"In  not  pursuing  her  I  was  following 
Jessy's  own  request  and  obeying  my  own 
plighted  promise.  It  was  understMorl  be- 
tween us  that  I  should  wait  patiently  ntitil 
Jessy  was  twenty-one.  Even  Scotch  i.nis* 
toms  would  then  have  regarded  her  as  her 
own  mistress,  and  acknowledged  hex  right 
to  marry  as'  she  .desired;  and  if  I  did  not 
write,  she  has  not  wanted  constant  iokens 
of  my  remembrance.  I  have  trusted  ber/^ 
he  said,  mournfully,  "  without  a  sign  &om 
her." 

That  winter  the  beauty  of  Mrs.  Lennox 
and  the  devotion  of  her  husband  were  on 
every  tongue.  But  married  is  not  mAted^ 
and  the  best  plirt  of  Jessy  Lorimer's  beauty 
had  never  touched  Will  Lennox.  Her  puxe^ 
simple,  poetic  temperament  he  hod  never 
understood,  and  he* felt  in  a  dim,  uneertaiu 
way  that  the  noblest  part  of  his  wife  es- 
caped him. 

He  could  not  enter  into  her  feeliugii^  and 
her  spiritual  superiority  unconsciously  iirU 


tated  him.  Je«ity  had  eat  her  loWs  first 
mufiic  to  the  broad  artiiitie  heart  of  PetraJ^ 
to ;  she  could  uot^  without  wrougiDg  her- 
self; decline  to  a  lower  mnge  of  feel  In  gn  and 
a  narrower  beart.  Tbia  reserve  of  berself 
was  not  a  eonscions  one.  She  was  not  on* 
of  those  fl&Lf-involved  women  always  study* 
ing  their  own  emotions^  ahe  was  simply 
true  to  the  light  within  her.  But  her  way 
waa  not  Will  Lennoxes  way;  her  finer  fa^^ 
cies  and  Lighter  thoughts  were  my&tfsnea  t& 
Mb  grosa^T  nature. 

So  the  thing  happened  which  always  ham 
and  always  will  happen  in  such  csjms  :  when 
the  magic  and  tbe  enchantment  of  Jee^y^s 
great  pergonal  beanry  bad  lost  their  fii^t 
novelty  and  powtr,  she  gradually  became  U> 
her  husband 

'« Something  better  tkm  bis  dog,  a  titUe  dever  tMa 
hiiB  honn,^ 

1  did  not  much  blame  Will  Lennox*  It  is 
very  hard  to  love  what  we  do  not  compre- 
bend.  A  wife  who  could  have  sympathised 
in  hia  pursuita,  taLkfed  over  tbe  ebances  of 
bis  *' Favorite/^  or  gone  to  sea  with  bim  in 
bis  yacht^  would  alwaya  ha^e  found  Will 
an  indulgent  and  attentive  huaband.  But 
fast  borsea  did  not  interi3i}t  Je^y^  and  going 
to  sea  made  her  sick;  so  gradually  tbe«e 
two  fell  much  further  apart  tlian  they  ought 
to  have  done. 

Now  if  Petralto  had  been  wicked  and  Jeaiy 
weak,  ho  might  have  reveuged  bim^If  on 
tbe  man  and  woman  who  had  wrought  him 
so  mnch  Huffering.  Hut  be  had  set  his  lore 
far  too  high  to  sully  her  white  name ;  and 
Jeasy,  in  tiiat  serenity  which  eomea  of  lofty 
and  aflfiured  piineiples^  had  no  idea  of  the 
{lOBsibility  of  her  lujnriDg  her  husband  by 
a  wrong  thoU|rbL  ¥et  iustinetiTely,  they 
both  sought  to  keep  apart ;  and  if  by  chance 
tbey  met,  tho  grave  courtesy  of  the  one  and 
tbe  frwbet  dignstj'  of  the  other  left  notMug 
for  mnl  bopea  or  tbougbta  to  teed  upon. 

One  momingf  two  years  after  Jemmy's  mar- 
riage, X  received  a  note  &om  Petralto,  auk- 
tng  me  to  call  upon  him  immediately.  To 
my  amazement,  bis  rooms  wet«  dlamantled, 
bis  effects  packed  np,  find  he  was  on  th£ 
point  of  leaving  New  York. 

*' Whither  bound  r  1  aiikod.   '*ToRom«f 

"No;  to  the  GuadalDpe.  I  want  to  tiy 
what  nature  can  do  for  me.  Art^  society, 
even  friendahipi  fail  at  times  to  comfort  me 
for  my  loat  love.  I  will  go  back  to  natuiv, 
the  greati  sweet  mother  and  lover  of  mem'* 

So  Petralto  went  out  of  Kew  York ;  and 
the  world  that  had  known  hini  forgot  him 
^forgot  even  to  wonder  about,  much  ham 
to  regret  him. 

I  was  no  more  faithful  than  otbi^m^  t  M 
in  with  a  wonderful  Gertniin  philij«opli4^ 
and  got  into  the  "entitiiV^  and  '^uufkotitir 
ties/'  forgot  PetmltLi  m  HrgeU and  foil  mt^ 
er  anbanied  of  the  days  whtiu  I  loungait  aad 
triced  in  tbe  artiiit's  pl^sasaal  roiliui.   I  wM 
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« enamored  of  divine  philosophy/'  took  no 
more  interest  in  polite  gossip,  and  did  not 
waste  my  time  reading  newspapers.  In  fact, 
with  Kant  and  Fichte  before  me,  I  did  not 
feel  that  I  had  the  time  lawfiilly  to  spare. 

Therefore  any  one  may  imagine  my  as- 
tonishment when,  about  three  years  after 
Petralto's  departure  from  New  York,  he  one 
morning  suddenly  entered  my  study,  hand- 
some as  Apollo  and  happy  as  a  bridegroom.  I 
find  that  Ihaye  used  the  word  "  bridegroom" 
very  happily,  for  I  found  out  in  a  few  min- 
utes that  Petralto's  radiant  condition  was, 
in  fact,  the  condition  of  a  bridegroom. 

Of  course,  under  the  circumstances,  I  could 
not  avoid  feeling  congratulatory;  and  my 
affection  for  the  handsome,  loving  fellow 
came  back  so  strongly  that  I  resolved  to. 
break  my  late  habits  of  seclusion,  and  go  to 
the  Brevoort  House  and  see  his  bride. 

I  acknowledge  thaA  in  this  decision  there 
was  some  curiosity.  I  wondered  what  rare 
woman  had  taken  the  beautiful  Jessy  Lori- 
mer's  place ;  and  I  rather  ei^oyed  the  pros- 
pect of  twitting  him  with  his  protestations 
of  eternal  fidelity  to  his  first  love. 

I  did  not  do  it.  I  had  no  opportunity. 
Madame  Petralto  Garcia  was,  in  fact,  Jessy 
Lorimer  Lennox.  Of  course  I  understood 
at  once  that  Will  must  be  dead ;  but  I  did 
not  learn  the  particulars  until  the  next  day^ 
when  Petralto  dropped  in  for  a  quiet  smoke 
and  chat.  Not  unwillingly  I  shut  my  book 
and  lit  my  cigar. 

"  'All's  well  that  ends  well,'  my  dear  fel- 
low," I  said,  when  we  had  both  smoked  si- 
len^y  a  few  moments ;  "  but  I  never  heard 


of  Will  Lennox's  death.    I  hope  he  did  not 
come  to  the  Guadalupe  and  get  shot." 

Petralto  shook  his  head  and  replied :  "  I 
was  always  sorry  for  that  threat.  Will 
never  meant  to  injure  me.  No.  He  was 
drowned  at  sea  two  years  ago.  His  yacht 
was  caught  in  a  storm,  he  ventured  too  near 
the  shore,  and  all  on  board  perished." 
"  I  did  not  hear  of  it  at  the  time." 
"Nor  I  either.  I  will  tell  you  how  I* 
heard.  About  a  year  ago  I  went,  as  was 
my  frequent  custom,  to  the  little  open  glade 
in  the  forest  where  I  had  first  seen  Jessy. 
As  I  lay  dreaming  on  the  warm  soft  grass  I 
saw  a  beautiful  woman,  clothed  in  black, 
walk  slowly  toward  the  very  same  jasmine 
vine,  and  standing  as  of  old  on  tiptoes,  pull 
down  a  loaded  branch.  Can  you  guess  how 
my  heart  beat,  how  I  leaped  to  my  feet, 
and  cried  out,  before  I  knew  what  I  was 
doing,  'Jessy!  darling  Jessy  I'  She  stood 
quite  still,  looking  toward  me.  Oh,  how 
beautiftil  she  was  I  And  when  at  length  we 
clasped  hands,  and  I  gazed  into  her  eyes,  I 
knew  without  a  word  tiiat  my  love  had  come 
to  me." 

"  She  had  waited  a  whole  year." 
"  True ;  I  liked  her  the  better  for  that. 
After  Will's  death  she  went  to  Scotland — 
put  both  herself  and  me  out  of  temptation. 
She  owed  this  much  to  the  memory  of  a 
ihan  who  had  loved  her  as  well  as  he  was 
capable  of  doing.  But  I  know  how  happy 
were  the  steps  that  brought  her  back  to  the 
Guadalupe,  and  that  warm  spring  aftemodn 
under  the  jasmine  vine  paid  for  all.  I  am 
the  happiest  man  in  all  the  wide  world !" 
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BOOK   VIIL-^FBUIT  AND   SEED. 


CHAPTER  LVin. 

"ICnch  adoe  there  was,  God  wot ; 
He  wold  love  and  she  woM  not" 

— N10U01.AB  Bbxton. 

EXTENSION,  we  know,  is  a  very  unperfect 
measure  of  things;  and  the  length  of  the 
sun's  journeying  can  no  more  tell  us  how  far  life 
has  advanced  than  the  acreage  of  a  field  can  tell 
us  what  growths  may  be  active  within  it  A  man 
may  go  south,  and,  stumbling  over  a  bone,  may 
meditate  upon  it  till  he  has  found  a  new  starting- 
point  for  anatomy ;  or  eastward,  and  discover  a 
new  key  to  language  telling  a  new  story  of  races ; 
or  he  may  head  an  expedition  that  opens  new 
continental  pathways,  get  himself  maimed  in 
body,  and  go  through  a  whole  heroic  poem  of  re- 
solve and  endurance ;  and  at  the  end  of  a  few 
months  he  may  come  back  to  find  ins  neighbors 


grumbling  at  the  same  parish  grievance  as  be- 
fore, or  to  see  the  same  elderly  gentleman  tread- 
ing the  pavement  in  discourse  with  himself,  shak- 
ing his  head  after  the  same  percussive  butcher's 
boy,  and  pausing  at  the  same  shop  window  to 
look  at  the  same  prints.  If  the  swiftest  think- 
ing has  about  the  pace  of  a  greyhound,  the  slow- 
est must  be  supposed  to  move,  like  the  limpet, 
by  an  apparent  sticking,  which  after  a  good 
while  is  discerned  to  be  a  slight  progression. 
Such  differences  are  manifest  in  the  variable  in- 
tensity which  we  call,  human  experience,  from 
the  revolutionary  rush  of  change  which  makes  a 
new  inner  and  outer  life,  to  that  quiet  recurrence 
of  the  familiar  which  has  no  other  epochs  than 
those  of  hunger  and  the  heavens. 

Something  of  this  contrast  was  seen  in  the 
year's  expenenoe  which  had  turned  the  brilliant, 
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self-confident  Gwendolen  Harleth  of  the  Arcbery 
Meeting  into  the  crushed  penitent  impelled  to 
confess  her  unworthiness  where  it  would  have 
been  her  happiness  to  be  held  worthy ;  while  it 
had  left  her  family  in  Fennicote  without  deeper 
change  than  that  of  some  outward  habits,  and 
some  adjustment  of  prospects  and  intentions  to 
reduced  income,  fewer  yisits,  and  fainter  compli- 
ments. The  Rectory  was  as  pleasant  a  home  as 
before :  the  red  and  pink  peonies  on  the  lawn, 
*the  rows  of  hollyhocks  by  the  hedges,  had  bloom- 
ed as  well  this  year  as  last ;  the  Rector  maintain- 
ed his  cheerful  confidence  in  the  good-will  of  pa- 
trons, and  his  resolution  to  deserre  it  by  diligence 
in  the  fulfillment  of  his  duties,  whether  patrons 
were  likely  to  hear  of  it  or  not:  doing  nothing 
solely  with  an  eye  to  promotion,  except,  perhaps, 
the  writing  of  two  ecclesiastical  articles,  which, 
haying  no  signature,  were  attributed  to  some  one 
else,  except  by  the  patrons,  who  had  a  special 
copy  sent  them,  and  these  certainly  -knew  the  au- 
thor, but  did  not  read  the  articles.  The  Rector, 
howerer,  chewed  no  poisonous  cud  of  suspicion 
on  this  point:  he  made  marginal  notes  on  his 
own  copies  to  render  them  a  more  interestina 
loui,  and  was  grtttified  that  the  Archdeacon  and 
other  authorities  had  nothing  to  say  against  the 
general  tenor  of  his  argument.  Peacefiil  author- 
ship I — ^living  in  the  air  of  the  fields  and  downs, 
and  not  in  the  thrice-breathed  breath  of  criticism 
— ^bringing  no  Dantesque  leanness ;  rather,  assist- 
ing nutrition  by  complacency,  and  perhaps  giving 
a  more  suffusive  sense  'of  achievement  than  the 
production  of  a  whole  Divina  Commsdia,  Then 
there  was  the  father*s  recorered  delight  in  his 
favorite  son,  which  was  a  happiness  outweighing 
the  loss  of  eighteen  hundred  a  year.  Of  what- 
ever nature  might  be  the  hidden  change  wrought 
in  Rex  by  the  chsappointment  of  his  first  love,  it 
was  apparently  quite  secondary  to  that  evidence 
of  more  serious  ambition  which  dated  from  the 
family  misfortune;  indeed,  Mr.Gasooiffne  was  in- 
clined to  regard  the  little  affair  whichhad  caused 
him  so  much  anxiety  the  year  before  as  an  evap- 
oration of  superfluous  moisture,  a  kind  of  finish 
to  the  baking  process  which  the  human  dough 
demands.  Rex  had  lately  come  down  for  a  sum- 
mer visit  to  the  Rectory,  bringing  Anna  home, 
and  while  he  showed  nearly  the  old  liveliness 
with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  he  continued  in  his 
holiday  the  habits  of  the  eager  student,  rising 
early  in  the  morning  and  shutting  himself  up 
early  in  the  evenings  to  carry  on  a  fixed  course 
of  study. 

**  Tou  don*t  repent  the  choice  of  the  law  as  a 
profession.  Rex?"  said  his  father. 

**  There  is  no  profession  I  would  choose  before 
rXt'*  said  Tlox.  " T  Hlifiuli]  like  to  end  mj  life  as 
a  fi rat-rate  judge^  nxid  help  to  draw  up  a  code.  I 
reverse  the  famous  dicium-^I  should  say,  *Glve 
mc  sotneihitig  to  do  with  miking  Che  laws,  and 
let  who  will  make  the  songs.*  ^* 

''  You  will  ha?e  m  stow  m  an  immense  amount 
of  nibbifth,  I  suppose— that' J  the  worst  of  it,"  said 
the  Rector. 

"  1  don't  see  that  law  rubbish  Is  worse  than  any 
other  sort  It  ia  not  »o  bad  aa  the  mbblBby  lit- 
eratur«  thai  people  choke  theif  minds  witk  It 
doesn't  make  one  ^o  dnli  Otir  wUtiest  nien  have 
oft^n  bem  lawter^n  Any  orderly  way  of  looking 
^  tiling  as  r fines  n^d  evidence  seem*  to  me  bet- 
than  a  pprpetual  wash  of  odds  and  endi  bear- 


ing on  nothing  in  parUcular.  And  then,  from  a 
higher  point  of  view,  the  foundations  and  the 
growth  of  law  make  tne  most  interesting  aspects 
of  philosophy  and  history.  Of  course  Acre  will 
be  a  good  dc»d  that  is  troublesome,  drudging,  per- 
haps  exasperating.  But  the  great  prixesin  life 
can't  be  won  easily — ^I  see  that.*' 

**Well,  my  boy,  the  best  augury  of  a  man*s 
success  in  his  profession  is  that  he  thinks  it  the 
finest  in  the  world.  But  I  fancy  it  is  so  with 
most  work  when  a  man  goes  into  it  with  a  will 
Brewitt,  the  blacksmith,  said  to  me  the  other  day 
that  his  *prentice  had  no  mind  to  lus  trade ;  *  and 
yet.  Sir,*  said  Brewitt, '  what  would  a  young  feUow 
have  if  he  doesn't  like  the  blacksmithing  V  " 

The  Rector  cherished  a  fatherly  delight,  whidi 
he  allowed  to  escape  him  only  in  moderatioa. 
Warham,  who  had  gone  to  In^a,  he  had  eanly 
borne  parting  with,  but  Rex  was  that  romance  A 
later  life  which  a  man  sometimes  finds  in  a  son 
whom  he  recognizes  as  superior  to  himself,  pic- 
turing a  future  eminence  for  him  according  to  a 
variety  of  famous  examines.  It  was  only  to  his 
wife  that  he  said,  with  deci^on,  **Rex  will  be  a 
distinguished  man,  Nancy,  I  am  sure  of  it^-as 
sure  as  Foley's  father  was  about  his  son." 

**Was  Faleyan  old  baohebr r  said  ICrs.  Gas- 
coigne. 

'*  That  is  hardly  to  the  point,  my  dear,"  said 
the  Rector,  who  did  not  remember  that  irrelevant 
detail  And  Mrs.  Gascoigne  felt  that  she  bad 
spoken  rather  weakly. 

This  quiet  trotting  of  time  at  the  Rectory  was 
shared  by  the  group  who  had  exchanged  the 
faded  dignity  of  Offendene  for  the  low  white 
house  not  a  mile  off,  well  inclosed  with  ever- 
ereens,  and  known  to  the  villagers  as  *^  JodsonV** 
Mrs.  DavUow's  delicate  face  showed  only  a  slight 
deepening  of  its  mild  melancholy,  her  hair  oo^a 
few  more  silver  lines,  in  consequence  of  the  last 
year's  trials ;  the  four  girls  had  bloomed  oat  a 
little  from  being  less  in  the  shade ;  and  the  good 
Jocosa  preserved  her  serviceable  neutrality  toward 
the  pleasures  and  glories  of  the  world  as  thfaigs 
made  for  those  who  were  not "  in  a  situation.** 

The  low  narrow  drawing-room,  enlarged  by 
two  quaint  projecting  windows,  with  lattices  wide 
open  on  a  July  afternoon  to  the  scent  of  month- 
ly roses,  the  faint  murmurs  of  the  garden,  and 
the  occasional  rare  sound  of  hoofs  and  wheels 
seeming  to  clarify  the  succeeding  silence,  made 
rather  a  crowds  lively  scene.  Rex  and  Anaa 
beu^  added  to  the  usual  group  of  six.  AniuL 
always  a  favorite  with  her  younger  cousins,  bad 
much  to  tell  of  her  new  experience,  and  the  ae- 
quaintaAces  she  had  made  in  London ;  and  wfaea 
on  her  first  visit  she  came  alone,  many  questioBS 
were  asked  her  about  Gwcndolen'a  hons*  in 
Grosvenor  Square,  what  Gwendolen  herpclf  had 
said,  and  what  any  one  else  had  Nud  shool 
Qwendoleo.  Had  Anna  been  to  nee  OwcodolM 
after  she  had  known  about  tbeyaAf  Ho:  V 
aiLSwer  which  left  speculatki!i  ffe#  dOBiwriihig 
every  tbtn^  conneoled  with  tfaat  intereetiDg  1»» 
known  vessel  beyond  the  firt  that  QmwoMm 
had  written  just  before  i?bc  s«t  out  lt>  m^  thii 
Mr.  Grandcourt  and  she  were  gajnif  yaiiitinf  li 
the  Medik^rmtican,  and  apiln  tram  MarseillM  Ift 
say  tbit  sht^  was  sure  to  like  tbir  y»i*lftfi||^  ^ 
cabms  were  very  ekgaAt,  and  sbr  wmitiS  |n«lflfefy 
not  send  unother  lelfcer  till  ab*  had  wtitSA  f  oU* 
ft  lo^  diafy  fiUtd  with  ditet; 
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ment  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grandoourt  had  been  men- 
tioned in  *'  the  newspaper ;"  so  that  tiltogether 
this  new  phase  of  Gwendolen's  exalted  life  made 
a  striking  part  of  the  sisters'  romance,  the  book- 
devouring  Isabel  throwing  in  a  Corsair  or  two  to 
make  an  adventure  that  might  end  well. 

But  when  Rex  was  present,  the  girls,  accord- 
ing to  instructions,  never  started  this  fascinating 
topic ;  and  to-day  there  had  only  been  animated 
descriptions  of  the  Meyricks  and  their  extraordi- 
nary Jewish  friends,  which  caused  some  aston- 
ished questioning  from  minds  to  which  the  idea 
of  live  Jews,  out  of  a  book,  suggested  a  differ- 
ence deep  enough  to  be  almost  zoological,  as  of 
a  strange  race  in  Pliny's  Natural  History  that 
might  sleep  under  the  shade  of  its  own  ears. 
Bertha  could  not  imagine  what  Jews  believed 
now,  and  had  a  dim  idea  that  they  rejected  the 
Old  Testoment,  since  it  proved  the  New ;  Miss 
Merry  thought  that  Mirah  and  her  brother  could 
"  never  have  been  properly  argued  with ;"  and  the 
amiable  Alice  did  not  mind  what  the  Jews  be- 
lieved, she  was  sure  she  **  couldn't  bear  them." 
Mrs.  Davilow  corrected  her  by  saying  that  the 
great  Jewish  families  who  were  in  society  were 
quite  what  they  ought  to  be  both  in  London  and 
Paris,  but  admitted  that  the  commoner  uncon- 
verted Jews  were  objectionable;  and  Isabel  ask- 
ed whether  Mirah  talked  just  as  they  did,  or 
whether  you  might  be  with  her  and  not  find  out 
that  she  was  a  Jewess.       * 

Rex,  who  had  no  partisanship  with  the  Israel- 
ites, having  made  a  troublesome  aoquaintonce 
with  the  mmutis  of  their  ancient  history  in  the 
form  of  *^cram,"  was  amusing  himself  by  play- 
fully exaggerating  the  notion  of.  each  speaker, 
while  Anna  begged  them  all  to  understand  that 
he  was  only  joking,  when  the  laughter  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  bringine  in  of  a  letter  for  Mrs. 
Davilow.  A  messenger  had  run  with  it  in  great 
haste  from  the  Rectory.  It  inclosed  a  telegram, 
and  as  Mrs.  Davilow  read  and*  re-read  it  m  si- 
lence and  agitation,  all  eyes  were  turned  on  her 
with  anxiety,  but  no  one  dared  to  speak.  Look- 
ing up  at  last  and  seeing  the  young  faces  "  paint- 
ed with  fear,"  she  remembered  that  they  might 
be  imagining  something  worse  than  the  truth, 
something  like  her  own  first  dread  which  made 
her  unable  to  understand  what  was  written,  and 
she  said,  with  a  sob  which  was  half  relief, 

'*My  dears,  Mr.  Grandcourt — ^"  She  paused 
an  instant,  and  then  began  again — **  Mr.  Grand- 
oourt is  drowned." 

Rex  started  up  as  if  a  missile  had  been  sud- 
denly thrown  into  the  room.  He  could  not  help 
himself,  and  Anna's  first  look  was  at  him.  But 
then,  gathering  some  self-command  while  Mrs. 
Davflow  was  reading  what  the  Rector  had  writ- 
ten on  the  inclosing  paper,  he  said, 

** Can  I  do  any  thing,  aunt?  Can  I  carry  any 
word  ta  my  father  from  you  f 

«*  Yes,  dear.  Tell  him  I  will  be  ready— he  is 
very  good.  He  says  he  will  go  with  me  to  Gen- 
oa—he will  be  hero  at  half  past  six.  Jocosa 
and  Alice,  help  me  to  get  ready.  She  is  safe— 
Gwendolen  is  safe— but  she  must  be  ill  I  am 
sure  she  must  be  very  ill  Rex  dear— Rex  and 
Anna — ep  and  tell  your  father  I  will  be  quite 
ready.  I  would  not  for  the  work]  lose  another 
night  And  bless  him  for  being  ready  so  soon. 
I  can  travel  night  and  day  till  we  get  there."  . 

Bex  and  Anna  hurried  away  through  the  sun- 


shine which  was  suddenly  solemn  to  them,  with- 
out uttering  a  word  to  each  other ;  she  chiefl^y 
possessed  by  solicitude  about  any  re-opening  of 
his  wound,  he  struggling  with  a  tumultuary  crowd 
of  thoughts  that  were  an  offense  agunst  his  bet- 
ter will  The  oppression  being  undiminished 
when  they  were  at*  the  Rectory  gate,  he  said, 

"Nannie,  I  will  leave  you  to  say  every  thing  to 
my  father.  If  he  wants  me  immediately,  let  me 
know.  I  shall  stay  in  the  shrubbery  for  ten  min> 
utes— only  ten  minutes." 

Who  has  been  quite  free  from  egoistic  escapee 
of  the  imagination  picturing  desirable  conse- 
quences on  his  own  future  in  the  presence  of  an- 
other's misfortune,  sorrow,  or  death  ?  The  ex- 
pected promotion  or  legacy  is  the  common  tjrpe 
of  a  temptation  which  makes  speech  and  even 
prayer  a  severe  avoidance  of  the  most  insistent 
thoughts,  and  sometimes  raises  an  inward  shame, 
a  self-distaste,  that  is  worse  than  any  other  form 
of  unpleasant  companionship.  In  Rex's  nature 
the  shame  was  immediate,  and  overspread  like  an 
ugly  light  all  the  hurrying  images  of  what  might 
come,  which  thrust  themselves  in  with  the  idea 
that  Gwendolen  was  again  free— overspread  them, 
perhaps,  the  more  persistently  because  every  phan- 
tasm of  a  hope  was  quickly  nullified  by  a  more 
substantial  obstacle.  Before  the  vision  of  "  Gwen- 
dolen free"  rose  the  impassable  vision  of  **  Gwen- 
dolen rich,  exalted,  courted ;"  and  if  in  the  former 
time,  when  both  their  lives  were  fresh,  she  had 
turned  from  his  love  with  repugnance,  what  ground 
was  there  for  supposing  that  her  heart  would  be 
more  open  to  him  in  the  future  ? 

These  thoughts,  which  he  wanted  to  master  and 
suspend,  were  like  a  tumultuary  ringing  of  oppos- 
ing chimes  that  he  could  not  escape  from  by  run- 
ning. During  the  last  year  he  had  brought  him- 
self into  a  state  of  calm  resolve,  and  now  it  seemed 
that  three  words  had  been  enough  to  undo  all 
that  difficult  work,  and  cast  him  back  into  the 
wretched  fluctuations  of  a  longing  which  he  reo- 
ognized  as  simply  perturbmg  and  hopeless.  And 
at  this  moment  the  activity  of  such  longing  had  an 
untimeliness  that  made  it  repulsive  to  his  better 
self.  Excise  poor  Rex :  it  was  not  much  more 
than  eighteen  months  since  he  had  been  laid  low 
by  an  archer  who  sometimes  touches  his  arrow 
with  a  subtle,  lingering  poison.  The  disappoint- 
ment of  a  youthnil  passion  has  effects  as  incal- 
culable as  those  of  small-pox,  which  may  make 
one  person  plain  and  a  genius,  another  less  plain 
and  more  foolish,  another  plain  without  detri- 
ment to  his  folly,  and  leave  perhaps  the  majority 
without  obvious  change.  Every  thing  depends — 
not  on  the  mere  fact  of  disappointment,  but— on 
the  nature  affected  and  the  force  that  stirs  it.  In 
Rex's  well-endowed  naKire,  brief  as  the  hope  had 
been,  the  passionate  stirring  had  gone  deep,  and 
the  effect  of  disappdntment  was  revolutionary, 
though  fraught  with  a  beneficent  new  order  which 
retained  most  of  the  old  virtues :  in  certain  re- 
spects he  believed  that  it  had  finally  determmed 
the  bias  and  color  of  his  life.  Now,  however,  it 
seemed  that  his  inward  peace  was  hardly  more 
stable  than  that  of  republican  Florence,  and  his 
heart  no  better  than  the  alarm-bell  that  made 
work  slack  and  tumult  busy. 

Rex's  love  had  been  of  that  judden,  penetra- 
ting, clinging  sort  which  the  ancients  knew  and 
sung,  and  in  singing  made  a  fashion  of  talk  for 
many  modems  whose  experience  has  been  by  no 
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means  of  a  fiery,  daemonic  character.  To  haye 
the  consciousness  suddenly  steeped  with  anoth- 
er's personality,  to  haye  the  strongest  inclinations 
possessed  by  an  image  which  retains  its  domi- 
nance.in  spite  of  change  and  apart  from  worthi- 
ness— nay,  to  feel  a  passion  which  clings  the  faster 
for  the  tragic  pangs  inflicted'  by  a  cruel,  recog- 
nized un  worthiness — is  a  phase  of  love  which  in 
the  feeble  and  conunon-minded  has  a  repulsive 
likeness  to  a  blind  animalism  insensible  to  the 
higher  sway  of  moral  affinity  or  heaven-lit  ad- 
miration. But  when  this  attaching  force  is  pres- 
ent in  a  nature  not  of  brutish  unmodifiableness, 
but  of  a  human  dignity  that  can  risk  itself  safely, 
it  may  even  result  in  a  devotedness  not  unfit  to 
be  called  divine  in  a  higher  sense  than  the  ancient. 
Phlegmatic  rationality  stares  and  shakes  its  head 
at  these  unaccountable  prepossessions,  but  they 
exist  as  undeniably  as  the  winds  and  waves,  de- 
termining here  a  wreck  and  there  a  triumphant 
voyage. 

This  sort  of  passion  had  nested  in  the  sweet- 
natured,  strong  Rex,  and  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  its  oompanignship,  as  if  it  had  been  an 
object  supremely  dear,  stricken  dumb  and  help- 
less, and  turning  all  the  future  of  tenderness  into 
a  shadow  of  the  past  But  he  had  also  made  up 
his  mind  that  his  life  was  not  to  be  pauperized 
because  he  had  had  to  renounce  one  sort  of  joy ; 
rather,  he  had  begun  life  again  with  a  new  count- 
ing up  of  the  treasures  that  remained  to  him,  and 
he  had  even  felt  a  release  of  power  such  as  may 
come  from  ceasing  to  be  afraid  of  your  own  neck. 

And  now,  here  he  was  pacing  the  shrubbery, 
angry  with  himself  that  the  sense  of  irrevoca- 
bleness  in  his  lot,  which  ought  in  reason  to  have 
been  as  strong  as  ever,  had  been  shaken  by  a 
change  of  circumstances  that  could  make  no 
change*  in  relation  to  him.  He  told  himself  the 
truth  quite  roughly : 

**She  would, never  love  me;  and  that  is  not 
the  question — l  could  never  approach  her  as  a 
lover  in  her  present  position.  I  am  exactly  of 
no  consequence  at  all,  and  am  not  likely  to  b^  of 
much  consequence  till  my  head  is  turning  gray. 
But  what  has  that  to  do  with  it  ?  She  would  not 
have  me  on  any  terms,  and  I  would  not  ask  her. 
It  is  a  meanness  to  be  thinking  about  it  now — 
no  better  than  lurking  about  the  battle-field  to 
strip  the  dead ;  but  there  never  was  more  gra- 
tuitous sinning.  I  have  nothing  to  gain  there— 
absolutely  nothing.  Then  why  can't  I  face  the 
&cts,  and  behave  as  they  demand,  mstead  of 
leaving  my  f  athef  to  suppose  that  there  are  mat- 
ters he  can't  speak  to  me  about,  thou^  I  might 
be  useful  in  them  ?" 

That  last  thought  made  one  wave  with  the  im- 
pulse that  sent  Rex  walking  firmly  into  the  house 
and  through  the  opun  iictf>F  of  tlio  mi>\\\  where 
be  saw  hm  fatber  packing  a  Iravcling-Jcsk. 

**Oan  I  be  of  finy  use,  f!ir?"  paiil  Rex^  with 
raltifKl  coafRge,  as  hW  father  lookt-d  up  at  him. 

"  Y€«,  my  boy :  wlien  I  am  guno^  joat  see  tc 
my  letters,  iind  ansver  where  necNeafwiTy,  and  send 
me  word  of  rrery  thing.  DjTiiock  will  munii^e 
the  pariah  very  well,  and  y^itiVill  slay  with  your 
mother,  ofj  at  least,  po  up  and  down  again,  till  I 
come  bftck,  whenever  that  may  be," 

"  You  will  hardly  be  very  lotij^,  Sir,  I  suppose," 
ftaid  KeXf  begiunitig  to  strap  a  raiiwjiy  m*:. 
**  Tfoti  will  perhnps  hnuf!  my  cousId  back  to  Kn^ 
gland  f^^    He  forced  him^df  tg  speak  of  Gwen- 


dolen for  the  first  time,  and  the  Rector  noticed 
the  epoch-with  satisfaction.  ■ 

"  That  depends,"  he  answered,  taking  the  sub- 
ject as  a  matter  of  course  between  them.  **  Per- 
haps her  mother  may  stay  there  with  her,  and  I 
may  come  back  very  soon.  This  telegram  leaves 
us  in  an  ignorance  which  is  rather  anxious.  But 
no  doubt  the  arrangements  of  the  will  lately 
made  are  satisfactory,  and  there  may  possibly  be 
an  heu*  yet  to  be  bom.  In  any  case,  I  feel  con- 
fident that  Gwendolen  will  be  liberally — ^I  ahoold 
expect,  splendidly — provided  for.'* 

**  It  must  have  been  a  great  shock  for  her,** 
said  Rex,  getting  more  resolute  after  the  first 
twinge  had  been  borne.  ^*  I  suppose  he  was  a 
devoted  husband." 

*'  No  doubt  of  it,"  said  the  Rector,  in  his  most 
decided  manner.  **Few  men  of  his  positaon 
would  have  oome  forward  as  he  did  under  the 
circumstances." 

Rex  had  never  seen  Grandoourt,  had  never  heard 
any  thing  about  him  from  any  one  of  the  family, 
and  knew  nothing  of  Gwendolen's  flight  from  her 
suitor  to  Leubronn.  He  only  knew  that  Grand- 
court,  being  very  much  in  love  with  her,  had  made 
her  an  offer  in  the  first  weeks  of  her  sudden  pov- 
erty, and  had  behaved  very  handsomely  m  pro- 
viding for  her  mother  and  sisters.  That  was  all 
very  natural,  and  what  Rex  himself  would  have 
liked  to  do.  Grandcourt  had  bem  a  lucky  fel- 
low, and  had  had  sone  happiness  before  he  got 
drowned.  Yet  Rex  wondered  much  whe£er 
Gwendolen  had  bem  in  love  with  the  successful 
suitor,  or  had  only  forborne  to  tell  him  that  aht 
hated  being  made  love  to. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

**  I  coast  myself  in  nothing  etae  so  hippj 
As  in  a  «oal  remembering  my  good  xnead&* 


Sib  Hu0O  Malunokr  was  not  so  prompt  in 
starting  for  Genoa  as  Mr.  Gasooigne  had  been, 
and  Deronda  on  all  accounts  would  not  take  his 
departure  till  be  had  seen  the  BaroQek  There 
was  not  only  Grandcourt's  death,  but  also  the 
Ute  crisis  in  his  own  life,  to  make  reasons  why 
his  oldest  friend  would  desire  to  have  the  unre- 
strained communication  of  speech  with  hind,  far 
in  writing  he  had  not  felt  able  to  give  any  details 
concerning  the  mother  who  bad  come  and  gone 
Uke  an  apparition.  It  was  not  till  the  fifth  even- 
ing that  Deronda,  according  to  telegram,  waited 
for  Sir  Hn^  at  the  station,  where  he  was  to  arrivB 
between  eight  and  nine ;  and  while  he  was  k>ok- 
ing  forward  to  the  sight  of  the  kind,  familiar  faoe^ 
which  was  part  of  his  earliest  memories,  somethiBg 
like  a  ^mile,  in  spxUi  of  li'i?  Iwte  tragic  eipt^ritiioe, 
might  bflve  lit'cn  dotteled  in  \it^  vy^s  ikud  the 
curve  of  bis  Lips  at  the  idea  of  Sir  Hu„'n*j?  pleastmr 
in  being  now  maifter  of  Ui^  estatt^^  himi-  im  leave 
them  to  bis  daugbtert,  or  at  lea»t-Hmiim\lif  lo 
a  view  of  inheritaniac  whieli  bwJ  just  I 
ly  Imprcjiseii  on  Derundn's  iraiiKiiia 
make-fihif  t  feminine  olf-*pripg  as  Int^ 
a  ^lisf actory  heir  in  a  gi-zuidjiciD.  We  abooU  l» 
churlish  ereiitun;**  if  we  coald  hav«  tio  joy|ll«v 
f«.'llow-n:LurtulL-^'  joy  urilei«  il  wiffV  in  aiprtanait 
^vitii  <j>jr  tlit:(»ry  c^f  r%ht«<Mifl  iIifitHhutioit  anduor 
|ji>>]  ^  ^s  i-a  i\  i>f  human  gooii  what  mm ^senrmn 
uur  oiMuths  would  git-^-iiur  ^j!/^  wbai  hmm 
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glances !  and  all  the  while  our  own  possessions 
and  desires  wt>uld  not  exactly  adjust  themselves 
to  onr  ideal.  We  must  have  some  comradeship 
with  imperfection ;  and  it  is,  happily,  possible  to 
feel  gratitude  even  where  we  discern  a  mistake 
that  may  have  been  injurious,  the  vehicle  of  the 
mistake  bdngan  affectionate  intention  prosecuted 
through  a  lifetime  of  kindly  offices.  Deronda's 
feeling  and  judgment  were  strongly  agamst  the 
action  of  Sir  Hugo  in  making  himself  the  agent 
of  a  falsity— yes,  a  falsity:  he  could  give  no 
milder  name  to  the  oonceiUment  under  which  he 
had  been  reared.  But  the  Baronet  had  probably 
had  no  clear  knowledge  concerning  the  mother*s 
breach  of  trust,  and  with  his  light^  easy  way  of 
taking  life,  had  held  it  a  reasonable'  preference 
in  her  that  her  son  should  be  tnade  an  English 
gentleman,  seeing  that  she  had  the  eccentricity  of 
not  caring  to  part  from  her  child,  and  be  to  him 
as  if  she  were  not  Daniel's  affectionate  grati- 
tude toward  Sir  Hugo  made  him  wish  to  find 
grounds  of  excuse  rather  than  blame ;  for  it  is 
as  possible  to  be  rigid  in  principle  and  tender 
in  blame  as  it  is  to  suffer  from  the  sight  of  things 
hung  awry  and  yet  to  be  patient  with  the  hanger 
who  sees  amiss.  If  Sir  Hugo  in  his  bachelorhood 
had  been  beguiled  into  regarding  children  chiefly 
as  a  product  intended  to  make  life  more  agreeable 
to  the  full-grown,  whose  convenience  alone  was  to 
be  consulted  in  the  disposal  of  them — ^why,  he 
had  shared  an  assumption  which,  if  not  formally 
avowed,  was  massively  acted  on  at  that  date  cf 
the  world's  history;  and  Deronda,  with  all  his 
keen  memory  of  the  painful  inward  struggle  he 
bad  gone  through  in  Us  boyhood,  was  able  also  to 
remember  the  many  signs  that  his  experience  had 
iSeen  entirely  shut  out  from  ^  Hugo's  conception. 
Ignorant  kindness  may  have  the  effect  of  cruelty ; 
but  to  be  angry  with  it  as  if  it  were  direct  cruelty 
would  be  an  ignorant  imkindness,  the  most  re- 
mote from  Deronda's  large  imaginative  lenience 
toward  others.  And  perhaps  now,  after  the 
searching  scenes  of  the  last  ten  days,  in  which 
the  curtain  had  been  lifted  for  him  f|t>m  the  se- 
crets of  lives  unlike  his  own,  he  was  more  than 
ever  disposed  to  check  that  rashness  of  indigna- 
tion or  resentment  which  has  an  unpleasant  like- 
ness to  the  love  of  punishing.  When  he  saw 
Sir  Hugo's  familiar  figure  descending  from  the 
railway  carriage,  the  life -long  affection,  which 
had  been  well  accustomed  to  make  excuses,  flow- 
ed in  and  submerged  all  newer  knowledge  that 
might  have  seemed  fresh  ground  for  blame. 

**Well,  Dan,"  said  Br  Hugo,  with  a  serious 
fervor,  grasping  Deronda's  hand.  He  uttenMl  no 
other  words  of  greeting ;  there  was  too  strong  a 
rush  of  mutual  consciousness.  The  next  thing 
was  to  give  orders  to  the  courier,  and  then  to 
propose  walking  slowly  in  the  mild  evening,  there 
bdng  no  hurry  to  get  to  the  hotel 

"I  have  taken  my  journey  easily,  and  am  in 
excellent  condition,"  he  said,  as  he  and  Deronda 
came  out  under  the  starlight,  which  was  still 
faint  with  the  lingering  sheen  of  day.  "  I  didn't 
hurry  in  setting  off,  because  I  wasxtsd  to  inquire 
into  things  a  nttie,  and  so  I  got  sight  of  your 
letter  to  Lady  MalUnger  before  I  stiirted.  But 
now,  how  is  the  widow  ?" 

"  Getting  oahner,"  said  Deronda.  "  She  seems 
to  be  escaping  the  bodily  Olness  that  one  might 
have  feared  for  her  after  her  plunge  and  terri- 
ble ^citement     Her  undo  and  mother  came 


two  days  ago,  and  she  is  being  well  taken  care 
of." 

**  Any  prospect  of  an  heir  being  bom  ?" 

**From  what  Mr.  Gasooi^e  said  to  me,  I  con- 
clude not  He  spoke  as  if  it  were  a  question 
whether  the  widow  would  have  the  estates  for 
her  life." 

"  It  will  not  be  much  of  a  wrench  to  her  affec- 
tions, I  fancy,  this  loss  of  the  husband  ?"  said 
Sir  Hugo,  looking  round  at  Deronda. 

'*  The  suddenness  of  the  death  has  been  a  great 
blow  to  her,"  said  Deronda,  quietiy  evading  the 
question. 

**  I  wonder  whether  Orandcourt  gave  her  any 
notion  what  were  the  provisions  of  his  will?" 
said  Sir  Hugo. 

**  Do  you  know  what  they  are.  Sir  ?"  parried 
Deronda. 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  the  Baronet,  quickly.  "  Gad  I 
if  there  is  no  prospect  of  &  legitimate  heir^  he  has 
left  every  thbig  to  a  boy  he  had  by  a  Mrs.  Glasher ; 
you  know  nothing  about  the  affair,  I  suppose, 
but  she  was  a  sort  of  wife  to  hhn  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  there  are  three  older  children — 
girls.  The  boy  is  to  take  his  father's  name ;  he 
is  Henleigh  afaready,  and  he  is  to  be  Henleigh 
Mallinger  Grandcourt  The  MaHinger  will  be  of 
no  use  to  him,  I  am  happy  to  say ;  but  the  young 
dog  will  have  more  than  enough,  with  his  four, 
teen  years'  minority — no  need  to  have  had  holes 
filled  up  with  my  fifty  thousand  for  Diplow 
tiiat  he  had  no  right  to;  and  meanwhile  my 
beauty,  the  young  widow,  is  to  put  up  with  a  poor 
two  thousand  a  year  and  the  house  at  Gadsmere 
— a  nice  kind  of  banishment  for  her  if  she  chose 
to  shut  herself  up  there,  which  I  don't  think  she 
will.  The  boy's  mother  has  been  living  there  of 
late  years,  rm  perfectiy  disgusted  with  Grand- 
court  I  don't  know  that  Pm  obliged  to  think 
the  better  of  hhn  because  he's  drowned,  though, 
so  far  as  my  affairs  are  concerned,  nothing  in 
this  life  became  him  like  the  leavmg  it" 

"  In  my  opinion  he  did  wrong  when  he  married 
this  wife — ^not  in  leaving  his  estates  to  the  son," 
said  Deronda,  rather  dryly. 

**  I  say  nothing  against  his  leaving  the  land  to 
the  lad,"  said  Sir  Hugo ;  '*  but  since  he  had  mar* 
ried  this  giri,  he  ought  to  have  given  her  a  hand- 
some precision,  8u3i  as  she  could  live  on  in  a 
style  fitted  to  the  rank  he  had  raised  her  to.  She 
ought  to  have  had  four  or  five  thousand  a  year 
and  the  London  house  for  her  life;  that's  what  I 
should  have  done  for  her.  I  suppose,  as  she  was 
penniless,  her  friends  couldn't  stand  out  for  a 
settlement,  else  it's  ill  trusting  to  the  will  a  man 
may  make  after  he's  married.  Even  a  wise  man 
generally  lets  some  folly  ooze  out  of  him  m  his 
wHI— my  father  did,  I  know ;  and  if  a  fellow  has 
any  spite  or  tyranny  in  hhn,  he's  likely  to  bo^tie 
off  a  good  deal  for  keeping  in  that  sort  of  docu- 
ment It's  quite  clear  Grandcourt  meant  that 
his  death  should  put  an  extinguisher  on  his  wife, 
if  she  bore  him  no  heir." 

'*  And,  in  the  other  case,  I  suppose  every  thing 
would  have  been  reversed — ^illegitimacy  would 
have  had  the  extinguisher?"  said  Deronda,  wi^ 
s<Hne  scorn. 

**  Precisely — Gadsmere  and  the  two  thousand. 
It's  queer.  One  nuisance  is  tiiat  Grandcourt  has 
made  me  an  executor;  but  sedng  he  was  the  son 
of  my  only  brotiier,  I  can't  refuse  to  act  And  I 
shall  mind  it  less  if  I  can  be  of  a^  use  to  the 
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widow.  Lush  thinks  she  was  not  in  ignorance 
about  the  family  under  the  rose,  and  the  purport 
of  the  will.  He  hints  that  there  was  no  very 
eood  understanding  between  the  couple.  But  I 
fancy  you  are  the  man  who  knew  most  about 
what  Mrs.  Grandoourt  felt  or  did  not  feel— eh, 
Dan  ?"  Sir  Hugo  did  not  put  this  question  with 
his  usual  jocoseness,  but  rather  with  a  lowered 
tone  of  interested  inquiry;  and  Deronda  felt  that 
any  evasion  would  be  misinterpreted.  He  an- 
swered, gravely : 

**  She  was  certainly  not  happy.  They  were  un- 
suited  to  each  other.  But  as  to  the  disposal  of 
the  property — ^from  all  I  have  seen  of  her,  I  should 
predict  that  she  will  be  quite  contented  with  it*' 

**  Then  she  is  not  much  like  the  rest  of  her  sex'; 
that*s  all  I  can  say,"  said  Sir  Hugo,  with  a  slight 
shrug.  "  However,  she  ought  to  be  something  ex- 
traordinary, for  there  must  be  an  entanglement 
between  your  horoscope  and  hers— eh?  When 
that  tremendous  telegram  came,  the  first  thing 
Lady  Mallinger  said  was,  *  How  very  strange  that 
it  should  be  Daniel  who  sends  itt*  But  I  have 
had  something  of  the  same  sort  in  my  own  life. 
I  was  once  at  a  foreign  hotel  where  a  lady  had 
been  left  by  her  husband  without  money.  When 
I  heard  of  it,  and  came  forward  to  help  her,  who 
should  she  be  but  an  early  flame  of  mine,  who 
had  been  fool  enou^  to  marry  an  Austrian  bar- 
on with  a  long  mustache  and  short  affection? 
But  it  was  an  affair  of  my  own  that  called  me 
there — ^nothing  to  do  with  knighUerrantry,  anv 
more  than  your  coming  to  Genoa  had  to  do  with 
the  Grandcourts." 

There  was  silence  for  a  little  while.  ^  Hugo 
had  begun  to  talk  of  the  Grandoourts  as  the  1^ 
difficult  subject  between  himself  and  Deronda; 
but  they  were  both  wishing  to  overcome  a  reluc- 
tance to  perfect  frankness  on  the  events  which 
touched  their  relation  to  each  other.  Deronda 
felt  that  his  letter,  after  the  first  interview  with 
his  mother,  had  been  rather  a  thickening  than  a 
breaking  of  the  ice,  and  that  he  ought  to  wait  for 
the  first  opening  to  come  from  Sir  Hugo.  Just 
when  they  were  about  to  lose  sight  of  the  port, 
the  Baronet  turned,  and  pausing  as  if  to  ^t  a  last 
view,  said,  in  a  tone  of  more  serious  feehng, 

"And  about  the  main  business  of  your  coming 
to  Genoa,  Dan  ?  You  have  not  been  deeply  pain- 
ed by  any  thing  you  have  learned,  I  hope  ?  There 
is  nothing  that  you  feel  need  change  your  posi- 
tion in  any  way  ?  You  know,  whatever  happens 
to  you  must  always  be  of  importance  to  me.*' 

**  I  desire  to  meet  your  goodness  by  perfect  con- 
fidence, Sb,"  said  Deronda.  **  But  I  can't  answer 
those  questions  truly  by  a  simple  yee  or  no. 
Much  that  I  have  heard  about  the  past  has  pain- 
ed me.  And  it  ba£  been  a  pain  to  meet  and  part 
with  my  mother,  in  her  flufferiDg  slate,  aa  I  have 
been  compcllDd  to  do.  But  it  m  no  pain — ^it  ia 
rnHtUer  a  clearing  up  of  doubts  for  which  I  &m 
thankful — to  know  my  parentage.  Aa  to  the  ef- 
fect DTI  my  position,  there  will  be  no  change  in 
my  gmtitude  to  yon.  Sir,  for  the  fatherly  care 
aad  affection  you  have  always  shown  me.  But 
to  know  Umt  I  ^^  bom  a  Jew  may  have  a  mo- 
mentous Influeuce  on  my  life»  which  I  am  hardly 
able  to  tell  you  of  at  present" 

Deronda  spoke  the  last  Bentence  with  n  r(^.4olTe 
that  overcame  some  diffidenca  He  fell  thiit  the 
difference  between  Bir  H'lrFo's  nature  sjid  hia  own 
would  have,  bj-and-by,  to  iliM-LoBe   ildvlf  more 


markedly  than  had  ever  vet  been  needful  The 
Baronet  gave  him  a  quick  glance,  iwd  turned  to 
walk  on.  After  a  few  moments*  silence,  in  which 
he  had  reviewed  all  the  material  in  his  memory 
which  would  enable  him  to  interpret  DeroiidA*s 
words,  he  said, 

'*  I  have  long  expected  something  remarkable 
from  you,  Dan ;  but,  for  God's  sake,  don*t  go  into 
any  eccentricities  t  I  can  tolerate  any  man's  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  but  let  him  tell  it  me  without 
getting  himself  up  as  a  lunatic.  At  this  stage  of 
the  world,  if  a  man  wants  to  be  taken  seriously, 
he  must  keep  clear  of  melodrama.  Don't  mison- 
derstand  me.  I  am  not  suspecting  you  of  setting 
up  any  lunacy  on  your  own  account.  I  only  think 
you  might  easily  be  led  arm  in  arm  with  a  lunatic, 
especially  if  he  wanted  defending.  You  have  a 
passion  for  people  who  are  pelted,  Dan.  Pm  sorry 
for  them  too ;  but  so  far  as  company  goes,  it's  a 
bad  ground  of  selection.  However,  I  don't  ask 
you  to  anticipate  your  inclination  in  any  thing  yoa 
have  to  tell  me.  When  you  make  up  your  mind 
to  a  course  that  requires  money,  I  have  some  six- 
teen thousand  pounds  that  have  been  accumula- 
ting for  you  over  and  above  what  you  have  been 
having  the  interest  of  as  income.  And  now  I  am 
come,  I  suppose  you  want  to  get  back  to  Bngland 
as  soon  as  you  can  ?" 

**  I  must  so  first  to  Hainz  to  get  away  a'chett 
of  my  grandfather's,  and  perhaps  to  see  a  friend 
of  his,"  said  Deronda.  **  Although  the  chest  has 
been  lying  there  these  twenty  years,  I  have  an 
unreasonable  sort  of  nervous  eagerness  to  get  it 
away  under  my  care,  as  if  it  were  more  likely  now 
than  before  that  something  might  happen  to  it. 
And  perhi^  I  am  the  more  uneasy  because  I  lin- 
gered after  my  mother  left,.instead  of  setting  oilt 
immediately.  Tet  I  can't  regret  that  I  was  here 
—else  Mrs.  Grandcourt  would  have  had  none  but 
servants  to  act  for  her." 

**Tes,  yes,"  said  Sir  Hugo,  with  a  flippancy 
which  was  an  escape  of  some  vexation  hidden 
under  his  more  serious  speech ;  "  I  hope  you  are 
not  going  to  set  a  dead  Jew  above  a  living  Guis- 
tian." 

Deronda  colored,  and  repressed  a  retort  They 
were  just  turning  into  the  Aalia. 


CHAPTER  LX. 


**  ButlBhall  tay  no  more  of  this  at  this  time:  for  this 
is  to  be  felt  and  not  to  be  talked  of;  and  they  who 
never  touched  it  with  their  flogen  may  aecfetv  pec^ 
bape  laugh  at  it  in  their  hearts  and  be  never  the  wisec." 

The  Boman  Bmperor'ln  the  legend  pot  to  death  Urn 
learned  laraelitee  to  avenge  the  sale  of  Joseph  by  kli 

bjfvtbreD*  And  theru  lii»ve  dwji .-  h>^u  tuowjjb  ui  bb 
kldncj,  who«e  pkny  lle«  iu  ],Mjril"<liyiki,  wlio  c3lu  tttr  tb« 
jiittlki'of  gmdgt*  bqt  not  (si  t'ratuudr.  For  you  phtJOk 
Dever  couyIuc^  the  AUmngvt  Kdiuir  tUjit  ii  hi^ri  not  U>e 
stronger  reai*on^  or  Ini  Jinc  hiiik  who  h*^h  r<»  !<iv--  i.-  }>.- 
ll«ve  til  At  there  Li  good  irrorjiijd  fru  lovli*g;  m*  \iiC  ia»| 
kftrn  frqro  the  order  of  wtird-makkiff»  whereiit  i^f  pr»- 


Wnsn  Deronda  preNsnted  bb  letter  at  Ui«  I 
itig  bouae  in  the  SchttAtrr  Strm**  al  Ifalnx,  aot 
asked  for  Joflepb  Kalt»iiyiiicw,  h*»  waf  ptmm^ 
shown  mto  an  Uir^er  room  where*  «fi^«d  al  m 
labie  armngiag  open  lett^rs^  wm»  the  vhibiMwKil- 
ed  mmi  whom  he  l^ad  t&m  Uic  year  b«for«  b  Ilia 
^nagogite  at  FrtutkforL  He  wore  hli  hat— It 
SL^emed  to  lie  the  aame  old  fell  hM  a*  balowi 
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and  near  bim  was  a  packed  portmanteau  with  a 
wrap  and  overooat  upon  it  On  seeing  Deronda 
enter  he  rose,  but  did  not  advance  or  put  out 
his  hand.  Looking  at  him  with  small  penetrating 
eyes  which  glitter^  like  black  gems  in  the  midst 
of  his  yellowish  face  and  white  hair,  he  said,  in 
German, 
**  Qood  I    It  is  now  you  who  seek  me,  young 


"  Tee ;  I  seek  you  with  gratitude,  as  a  friend 
of  my  grandfather's,'*  said  Deronda ;  '*  and  I  am 
under  an  obligation  to  you  for  giving  yourself 
mudi  trouble  on  my  account"  He  spoke  with- 
out difficulty  in  that  liberal  language  which  takes 
many  strange  accents  to  its  maternal  bosom. 

Kalonymos  now  put  out  lus  hand  and  said,  cor- 
dially, **So— you  are  no  longer  angry  at  being 
something  more  than  an  Englishman  ?" 

"On  tEe  contrary.  I  thank  you  heartily  for 
helping  to  save  me  from  remaining  in  ignoranoe 
of  my  parentage,  and  for  taking  care  of  the  chest 
that  my  grandfather  left  in  trust  for  me." 

**Sit  down,  sit  down,"  said  Kalonymos,  in  a 
quick  under-tone,  seating  himsdf  again,  and  point- 
ing to  a  chair  near  him.  Then  deliberately  lay- 
ing aside  his  hat  and  showing  a  head  thickly 
covered  with  white  hair,  he  stroked  and  clutched 
his  beard  while  he  looked  examiningly  at  the 
young  face  before  him.  The  moment  wrought 
strongly  on  Deronda's  imaginative  susceptibility : 
in  the  presence  of  one  linked  still  in  zealous  friend- 
ship with  the  grandfather  whose  hope  had  yearn- 
ed toward  him  when  he  was  nnbom,  and  who 
though  dead  was  yet  to  speak  with  him  in  those 
written  memorials  which,  says  MiHon,  "  contain 
a  potency  of  life  in  them  to  be  as  active  as  that 
soul  whose  progeny  tliey  are,"  he  seemed  to  him- 
self to  be  touching  the  electric  chain  of  his  own 
ancestry;  and  he  bore  the  scrutinizing  look  of 
Kalonymos  with  a  delighted  awe,  eomeming  like 
what  one  feels  in  the  solemn  commemoration  of 
acts  done  long  ago  but  still  telling  markedly  on 
the  life  of  to-day.  Impossible  for  men  of  duller 
fibre — men  whose  affection  is  not  ready  to  diffuse 
itself  throuf^  the  wide  travel  of  imagination,  to 
comprehend,  perhaps  even  to  credit,  tUs  sensibil- 
ity of  Deronda's ;  but  it  subsisted,  like  their  own 
dullness,  notwithstanding  their  lack  of  belief  in 
it,  and  it  gave  his  face  an  expresdon  which  seem- 
ed very  satisfactory  to  the  observer. 

He  said  in  Hebrew,  quoting  from  one  of  the 
fine  hymns  in  the  Hebrew  liturgy,  "  As  Thy  good- 
ness has  been  great  to  the  former  generations, 
even  so  may  it  be  to  the  latter."  Then  after 
pausing  a  little  he' began,  **  Toung  man,  I  rejoice 
that  I  was  not  yet  set  off  again  on  my  travels, 
and  that  you  are  come  in  time  for  me  to  see  the 
image  of  my  friend  as  he  was  in  his  youth— no 
kmger  perverted  from  the  fellowship  of  your  peo- 
ple— no  longer  shrinking  in  proud  wratb  horn 
the  touch  of  him  who  seemed  to  be  claiming  you 
as  a  Jew.  Tou  come  with  thankfulness  yourself 
to  claim  the  kindred  and  heritage  that  wicked 
contrivance  would  have  robbed  you  of.  Tou 
come  with  a  willing  soul  to  declare,  *  I  am  the 
grandson  of  Daniel  Oharisl'    Is  it  not  so  ?" 

**  Assuredly  it  is,"  said  Deronda.  "  But  let  me 
say  that  I  should  at  no  time  have  been  inclined 
to  treat  a  Jew  with  incivility  simply  because  he 
was  a  Jew.  Tou  can  understand  that  I  shrank 
from  saving  to  a  stranger,  *  I  know  nothing  of  my 
mother.^" 


"A  sin  I  a  sin !"  said  Kalonymos,  putting  up  his 
hand  and  closing  his  eyes  in  disgust  "  A  rob- 
bery of  our  people — as  when  our  youths  and 
maidens  were  reued  for  the  Roman  Edom.  But 
it  is  frustrated.  I  have  frustrated  it  When 
Daniel  Gharisi — may  his  Rock  and  his  Redeemer 
guard  him ! — ^when  Daniel  Charisi  was  a  stripling 
and  I  was  a  lad  little  above  his  shoulder,  we  made 
a  solemn  vow  always  to  be  friends.  He  said,  *  Let 
us  bind  ourselves  with  duty,  as  if  we  were  sons 
of  the  same  mother.'  That  was  his  bent  from 
first  to  last— as  he  said,  to  fortify  his  soul  with 
bonds.  It  was  a  saying  of  his,  *  Let  us  bind  love 
with  duty ;  for  duty  is  the  love  of  law ;  and  law 
is  the  nature  of  the  Eternal'  So  we  bound  our- 
selves.  And  though  we  were  much  apart  in  our 
later  life,  the  bond  has  never  been  broken.  When 
he  was  dead,  they  sought  to  rob  him ;  but  they 
could  not  rob  him  of  me.  I  rescued  that  remainr 
der  of  him  which  he  had  prized  and  preserved 
for  his  offspring.  And  I  have  restored  to  him 
the  offspring  they  had  robbed  him  ot  I  will 
bring  you  the  chest  forthwith." 

Kalonymos  left  the  room  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  returned  with  a  clerk  wh6  carried  the  chest, 
set  it  down  on  the  floor,  drew  off  a  leather  cover, 
and  went  out  again.  It  was  not  very  large,  but 
was  made  heavy  by  ornamental  bracers  and  han- 
dles of  gilt  iron.  The  wood  was  beautifully  in- 
cised with  Arabic  lettering. 

"  So !"  said  Kalonymos,  returning  to  his  seat 
"And  here  is  the  curious  key,"  he  added,  taking 
it  from  a  small  leathern  bag.  "  Bestow  it  care- 
fully. I  trust  you  are  methodic  and  wary."  He 
gave  Deronda  the  monitory  and  slightly  suspi- 
cious look  with  which  age  is  apt  to'conunit  any 
object  to  the  keeping  of  youth. 

"  I  shall  be  more  careful  of  this  than  of  any 
•ther  property,"  said  Deronda,  smiling,  and  put- 
ting the  key  in  his  breast  pocket  "  I  never  be- 
fore possessed  any  thing  that  was  a  sign  to  me  of 
so  much  cherished  hope  and  effort  And  I  shall 
never  forget  that  the  effort  was  partly  jrours.. 
Have  you  time  to  tell  me  more  of  my  grandfather  ? 
Or  shall  I  be  trespassing  in  staying  longer  ?" 

"  Stay  yet  a  while.  In  an  hour  and  eighteen 
•minutes  I  start  for  Trieste,"  said  Kalonymos, 
looking  at  Ids  watdi,  "and  presently  my  sons 
will  expect  my  attention.  Will  you  let  me  make 
you  known  to  them,  so  that  they  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  showing  hospitality  to  my  friend's 
grandson  f  They  dwell  here  in  ease  and  luxury, 
Siough  I  choose  to  be  a  wanderer." 

"I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  commend  me  to 
their  acquaintance  for  some  future  opportunity," 
said  Deronda.  "  There  are  pressing  cUdms  call- 
ing me  to  England — ^friends  who  may  be  much 
in  need  of  my  presence.  I  have  been  kept  away 
from  them  too  l<mg  by  unexpected  circumstances. 
But  to  know  more  of  you  and  your  family  would 
be  motive  enough  to  bring  me  again  to  Mainz." 
"  Good  I  Me  you  will  hardly  find,  for  I  am 
beyond  my  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  I  am 
a  wanderer,  carrying  my  shroud  with  me.  But 
my  sons  and  their  diildren  dwell  here  in  wealth 
and  unity.  The  days  are  changed  for  us  in  Munz 
since  our  people  were  slaughtered  wholesale  if 
they  wouldn't  be  baptized  wholesale:  they  are 
changed  for  us  since  Karl  the  Great  fetched  my 
ancestors  from  Italy  to  bring  some  tincture  of 
knowledge  to  our  roi^;h  German  brethren.  I  and 
my  contemporaries  have  had  to  fi«^t  for  it^  toa 
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Our  vDuth  f€?!l  on  vxW  days  ;  hut  tins  we  havp 
won:  we  iiwTi'ine  our  Tve;iltli  in  ssifiitj,  And  the 
leaniiiifl  <if  nil  tJerrjimiy  U  fed  atid  fattctii'd  by 
Jenirli  Itniiiir— ^thnngli  tliey  keep  not  alway*!  their 
Jewi«h  heafi;?,  Hiive  you  bc<.iL  left  ulto>;etlier 
Igtiomiit  fif  your  people"^  life,  younj;  mun  V" 

'^  Xo,"  sjiid  Derondsi ;  *'  I  liavc  liilely,  befure  1 
hjid  uiiy  true  ^auspiL'Kjri  oF  my  p^rt^iitjige,  l>een  k^J 
to  t:tudy  every  tliirvg  lielnujrint^  to  their  histon^ 
with  mnrf  iiit^  re^t  tluiu  tiuy  other  gubject.  It 
turns  nmt  Ifitit  I  hnvc-  lieun  nmkiti|?  mydelf  re^vdy 
to  uiider^tciT^ii  my  eT;indfather  n  little.'*  He  ixaa 
aniioiTs  le^t  the  ruDO  should  be  consumed  liefore 
this  L'ireiutoiij^  cHjuri^f  of  talk  <?i>iild  lead  them 
baek  to  llie  rnplc  he  most  eiired  al«jul.  Af^e  docs 
oot  easily  dl-tiii£riiyh  betwet^i  whut  it  m-eds  to 
expres!^  uii«i  itlini  youth  tit^ds  to  know— di^ tan ec 
Beeniin^  to  level  the  t>bJL'etf(  of  memory  ;  and 
Jceenly  uetUe  n-*  Jor^eph  Kalonymoj*  showed  him- 
self, an  liik^iuiid  In  the  wroii)^  iilaec  woidd  bavt? 
biiiiJerfd  hit^  imaiiinatiun  from  j^ettiii^  to  Beyrout :  i 
he  h:n1  been  Uf-ed  to  unite  rt-^itle^s  travel  with 
puneMlioiL-:  ohii-rvntion.  Bui  Dei^fjiidtL's  last  sen- 
tence ansiwered  It^  purpose. 

**  So — \'oii  would  |ierhap!*  have  hfcn  dueh  a  man 
a«^  he  if  VMisr  edueution  had  not  hindered  ;  foryuti 
arf  like  hifu  in  teiiiturer.— yi?t  not  alto^ether^  young 
man.  Ue  Inn!  an  iron  w^il!  in  hig  fjicet  it  braeeil 
up  every  body  ivbudt  liiin.  VV'hen  he  wjis  ijuite 
yoiinf^  h("  Uari  aliL'ridy  pjt  one  deep  upri|^ht  line 
m  \m  lirinr.  I  ?i'e  niin<*  of  that  m  yun.  Dfuviel 
Chitrisi  m*ed  to  i^ay,  '  Better  h  wrong  will  than 
H  Wftvorinj? ;  ht-tler  a  steadfEiT*t  iJ'nemy  than  an 
iinetrkiin  f  riend ;  hrttvr  a  fa  be  belief  than  no 
brbef  lit  3il!J  What  he  de.^pit^id  mo^t  wa^  indif- 
ferenre.  He  had  kmger  reasons  than  1  can  ^re 
you," 

■■  Yet  hi?  knnwliMl^e  was  not  narrow  T'  Paid  De- 
rondji,  witfi  a  ^"uil  referenct!  to  tltc  nsiiiil  exiMHt 
for  ^ndeei^il*n — iliat  it  comes  from  knowing  too 
mueh. 

"  Narrfiw  ?  no,'*  t=aid  Kalonjmoi?,  pbaking  his 
head,  with  a  toinpa^t^ionate  *mile.  "From  hid 
childhood  iijnvard  he  dniuk  in  leandnj:;  En<  ca-iily 
Bs^  tlie  pliint  5Uekii  np  water.  But  he  early  trmk 
to  niL'irK'itie  and  tlieorie^i  about  life  an<i  hee\lth. 
fie  tnu'eled  to  miuiy  Lonntriei^,  and  spent  mueh 
of  h!^^  jiubr^tanee  In  !?eetnf^  sind  knowing.  What 
hn  used  to  iu?!"^!  on  wart  that  the  str>.'n|^h  ami 
wealth  of  mnukind  depended  on  l\w  biikni^f  of 
Sf  pitrotf?ni?^?  find  eomraumeationt  lind  he  wjifi  bit- 
terly atiaiujii  our  people  losing  Ibera^elv^  among 
tht'  (lentEk-! ;  '  U'is  no  l)etter^*  said  he,  'than  the 
manv  sort-s  uf  i^niin  fAokig  back  from  their  I'ari- 
Otv  into  ir.arrii'ne;-':^.'  lie  mingled  dl  sort^  of  learn- 
ing'; unil  in  that  he  wais  like  our  Arable  writers 
in  the  golden  timr.  We  etndicti  together,  but  he 
went  bnyoml  me,  Thoiij^h  we  wert^  bosom  friend?*, 
:ind  he  poured  himself  out  to  me,  we  were  a3  dif- 
ferent ns  the  iii-iido  an*l  the  outside  of  tbe  bowk 
I  stofMi  up  for  no  notions  of  my  own:  I  took 
Charii?i's  suyin^??  as  I  took  the  shupe  of  the  tree;?. : 
thpT  were  there,  not  to  be  disputed  about.  It 
aiinc  to  the  '^nme  thi^n^  in  biJth  of  m* ;  we  werts 
both  faithful  Jews',  thankful  not  to  Ik;  Gentiles. 
Ami  sinee  1  was  a  ripe  man  I  have  been  what  1 
am  now,  for  all  but  ago — lovinf^;  to  wander,  lovini; 
transact! on.*,  loving  to  V^ehold  all  ihln^,  and  car- 
bg  nothing  n  boi  it  h  a  rdiih  ip,  C  hari  si  thought  con- 
tiiiTially  of  our  people^s  future :  he  went  with  all 
his  poiil  into  that  part  of  our  rGll^ion  :  I,  not  So 
wo  have  freedom,  1  am  content.    Our  people  wau- 


I  am  in  the  E»k,  I  li«3  much  ou  djeck  u>4  vnd 
the  groatc^r  stars.    The  eight  of  thena  iiritirtliw  w^ 
I  know  them  ^n  they  ri&^  and  hunger  not  ti^kivv 
more.     Chand  wai  eatis^ed  with  no  sighi.  Is 
pieced  it  out  with  irbat  had  been  before  «acl  vte 
wotild  comei  after.     Yet  we  loTi^d  e&idi  olikaf^  ttiC 
a^  he  fjuid,  we  bfjund  our  love  with  datj;  ww  ^^ 
omnly  pledged  oursclres  to  help  ajKJ  t^^fgH  es 
other  to  the  last     I  bAve  fuMBed  mf  ^e^ 
Here  Kolonymoa  Tom^  and  DerondiL,  fucag  ^ 
said, 

*'  And  in  being  faithful  to  him  yon  b«Te  cvi- 
justice  to  be  done  to  m^     It  frould  hft^e  ber. 
robbery  of  me  too  that  I  should  never  fa^vc  kA;>«L 
of  the  inheritance  he  had  prepared  for  ib&    I 
thank  you  with  my  nhole  souL** 

*'  He  worthy  of  bim,  young  mMXk.  WhaX  b 
your  vocation  T^  This  qticsttou  wm^  put  vilh  » 
quick  abruptue!!!^  which  embAFr»86«d  IliioaJi^ 
who  did  not  feel  it  quite  honest  to  allegis  Im  Uw- 
reading  aa  a  vocation.     He  &nsw)^Te4» 

*^  I  ean  not  »ay  that  I  have  anj/' 

^'  Get  one,  get  one.  The  Jew  must  be  < 
You  will  call  yourself  a  Jew  and  proteft  the  i 
of  your  fathers*  T'  ^aid  Kalonymost^  fit^Sll^  M^ 
hand  tm  Derooda^a  shouider  andloDking  «htti|% 
in  his  face. 

''  I  .shall  call  myself  a  Jew^"  said  jy^srmdM^  d^ 
bberately,  becoming  Blig^tlj  paler  bbiI^  thi 
pierting  eye,?  of  his  questioner,  **B«t  I  wiDu^ 
say  that  I  shaU  profeas  to  beheve  cxactlj  m  r. 
fiither?  have  believed.  Our  fathett  tbeMKfvr.' 
changed  the  hoH^tm  of  their  belief  and  &iA|Mi4 
of  other  races.  But  F  think  I  can  nuixittlii  mf 
grandfiithor's  notion  of  iCparateoess  wii&  «qi^ 
mu nidation.  I  hold  Uml  my  first  dutj  u  to  la^ 
own  people,  and  if  there  ia  any  thln/g  u»  bvdoof 
toward  res?  tori ng  or  perfecting  their  coiraiDaa  lilfi, 
I  ^liall  make  tliat  tut  vocation,^' 

It  happened  to  Deronda  at  that  niomciiit»  <#  tl 
ha.*i  often  happened  to  othcP&,  that  the  no^  <cr 
r'peech  made  an  epoch  in  re^olre.  Et»  i^ipKt 
for  tiie  questioner  wonld  not  let  hiia  dediiK  l» 
an.-^wer,  and  by  the  neceesitj  to  anawer  be  §amd 
aut  the  truth  for  himself. 

''  Ah,  you  argue  and  you  look  f<yr«mff4 — fm 
are  Daniel  Chars,-!' a  p*and]?on,**  ^id  Kalaa|flm 
EiJding  a  benediction  in  Hebrew. 

Witii  that  they  parted ;  and  almoflt  »i  V9im  m 
Dernnda  was  in  l,ondon,  th€!  aged  mMx  va4  uis 
on  Bhipboard,  greeting  the  frietiillj  fltara  iriuuM 
any  eager  curiosity. 


CHAPTER  LSL 

*  within  the  E^ntle  heart  Love  ihelteri  bh 

Ap  birds  wUbta  tli«  green  sbade  of  t^ 

Before  the  gemEld  Itemrt,  In  Natune's  '^" 


Love  was  Dot,  nor  the  geoUe  htmtt  «fe  Uim' 

TiTEBE  was  another  bouee  besEdde«  tbt  ^Sm 
house  at  Pennicote^  another  breaAl  besidw  Ba 
Ga.^coignc'3,  in  which  the  news  of  Qmt\4ismSf^ 
death  caused  both  Ftro&g  agitAtloa  «od  tkm  d 
fort  to  repress  it 

It  was  Hana  Meyrick's  habit  to  mod  iir  Mf 
in  the  Timex  for  bis  mother'**  rtfAdi&g, 
ft  great  r^der  of  news,  fpom  th«  irir 
politics  to  the  Vm  of  mu^lfltt  Ihei 
saidf  giricig  her  the  pleaaftBi  mom  ot 
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the  fuhionable  noTeli  without  having  refed  them, 
and  seeing  the  heroes  and  heroines  hspfyy  without 
knowing  what  poor  ereatwes  they  were.  On  a 
Wednesda  jf  there  were  reasons  why  Hans  always 
chose  to  bring  the  paper,  and  to  do  so  about  the 
time  that  Mirah  had  nearly  ended  giving  Mab 
her  weelcly  lesson,  avowing  that  he  oame  then 
because  he  wanted  to  hear  Mirah  sing.  -  But  on 
the  partioular  Wednesday  now  in  qosstion,  after 
entering  the  house  as  quietly  as  usual  with  his 
latch-key,  he  appeared  in  the  parior,  shaking  the 
TInMt  aloft  with  a  crackling  noise,  in  reniorseless 
intenup^n  of  Mab*s  attempt  to  reader  **  Lascia 
ch*  io  pianga*'  with  a  renote  Imitation  of  her  teach- 
er. Piano  and  song  ceased  immediately:  Mirah, 
who  had  been  nlaytog  the  accompaniment,  invol- 
untarily started  up  and  turned  round,  the  crack- 
ling sound,  after  the  occasional  trick  of  sounds, 
having  seemed  to  het  something  thunderous; 
and  luibsaid, 

**  0-o-oh,  Hans  t  why  do  you  bring  a  more  hor- 
rible noise  than  my  singing  f 

"  What  on  earth  is  the  wondeiful  news  ?**  said 
Mrs.  Meyrick,  who  was  the  only  other  person  in 
the  room.  **Any  thing  about  Italy— any  thing 
about  the  Austrians  giving  up  Venice  ?*' 

"« Nothing  about  Italy,  but  something  from  It- 
aly,"  said  Hans,  with  a  peculiarity  in  Us  tone  and 
manner  which  set  his  mother  Interpreting.  Im- 
agine how  some  oi  us  feel  and  behave  wnea  an 
event,  not  disagreeable,  seems  to  be  confirming 
and  canying  out  our  private  constructions.  We 
say,  **  What  do  yon  thhikt"  in  a  pregnant  tone 
to  some  innocent  person  who  has  not  embarked 
his  wisdom  in  the  same  boat  with  ours,  and  finds 
our  Information  fiat 

•«  Nothing  bad  r  said  Mrs.  Mevrick,  anzloosly, 
thinking  immediately  of  Deronda;  and  Mirah*s 
heart  had  been  already  clutched  by  the  same 
thought 

''Not  bad  for  any  body  we  care  much  about,** 
said  Hans,  quickly;  ** rather  uncommonly  luckv, 
I  think.  I  never  knew  any  bodv  die  conveniently 
before.  Considering  what  a  dear  gaselle  I  am, 
I  am  constantly  womlering  to  find  myself  alive.** 

^'Oh  me,  Hans!**  said  Mab,  Impatiently,  ««if 
you  must  talk  of  vounielf,  let  it  be  behind  your 
own  back.    What  if  it  that  has  happoied  ?** 

**  Duke  Alphonso  is  drowned,  and  die  Duchess 
is  aUve,  that*B  all,**  said  Hans,  putting  the  paper 
before  Mrs.  Meyrick,  with  his  finger  aninst  a 
paragraph.  *'But  more  than  all  is— Deronda 
was  at  Genoa  in  the  same  hotel  with  them,  and 
he  saw  her  brought  In  by  the  fishermen,  who  had 
got  her  out  of  the  water  time  enough  to  save  her 
from  any  harm.  It  seeuu  they  saw  her  jump  in 
after  her  husband — ^wfaich  was  a  less  judicious 
action  than  I  should  have  expected  of  the  Duch- 
ess. However,  Deronda  is  a  lucky  fellow  In  be- 
ing there  to  take  care  of  her.** 

Mirah  had  sunk  on  the  musUvstool  again,  with 
her  eyelids  down  and  her  hands  tightly  cUsped ; 
and  Mrs.  Meyrick,  ffiving  up  the  paper  to  Mab,  said, 

**  Poor  thing!  she  must  have  been  fond  of  her 
husband,  to  jump  in  after  him.** 

**  It  was  an  faiadvertenee  a  tttUe  absence  of 
mind,**  said  Hans,  creasfaig  his  face  roguishly, 
and  throwing  himself  Into  a  chair  not  far  from 
Mirah.  **  Wlbo  can  be  fond  of  a  jealous  barytone, 
with  freeihig  glances,  always  singing  askles  !— 
that  was  the  husband's  r4U^  dqiend  upon  it 
Nothing  can  be  neater  than  his  getting  drowned. 
Vol.  LOL-Na  117.-48 


The  Duchess  is  at  liberty  now  to  marry  a  man 
with  a  fine  head  of  hair,  and  glances  that  will 
melt  instead  of  f  reeling  her.  £ad  I  shall  be  in- 
vited to  the  wedding." 

Here  Mirah  started  from  her  eitUng  posture, 
and  fixing  her  ^res  on  Hans  with  an  angiy  gleam 
in  them,  she  said,  in  the  deeply  shaken  vc&e  of 
hutignstion, 

'*  Mr.  Hans,  you  ought  not  to  speak  in  that 
way.  Mr.  Deronda  would  aot  like  you  to  speak 
sa  Why  will  you  say  he  is  kckv— why  will 
you  use  words  of  that  sort  about  Hie  and  death 
— ^wben  what  is  life  to  one  is  death  to  another  ? 
How  do  you  know  it  would  be  lucky  if  he  loved 
Mrs.  Grandcourt  ?  It  mig^t  be  a  great  evil  to 
hiuL  She  would  take  him  away  from  my  brother 
— ^I  know  she  would.  Mr.  Deronda  would  not 
call  that  lucky— to  pierce  my  brother's  heart** 

All  three  wero  struck  with  the  sudden  transfor- 
mation. Mirah*s  face,  with  a  look  of  anger  that 
might  have  suited  Ithuriel,  pale  even  to  the  lips 
th^  wero  usually  so  rich  of  tint,  was  not  far  from 
poor  Hans,  who  sat  transfixed,  blushing  under  it 
as  if  he  had  been  the  girl,  while  he  said,  nervously, 

**I  am  a  fool  and  a  brate,  and  I  withdraw  ev- 
ei7  word.  1*11  go  and  hang  myself  like  Judas— 
if  it*s  allowable  to  mention  him.**  Even  in  Hans*s 
sorrowful  moments,  his  in^rovised  words  had  in- 
evitably some  drollery. 

But  Mirah*8  anger  was  not  appeased:  how 
could  it  be  f  She  had  burst  into  indignant  speech 
as  creatures  in  intense  pain  bite  and  make  their 
teeth  meet  even  through  their  own  fiesh,  by  way 
of  making  their  agony  bearable.  She  said  no 
more,  but,  seating  herself  at  the  piano,  pressed 
the  sheet  of  music  beforo  her,  as  if  she  thought 
of  beginning  to  play  again. 

It  was  Mab  who  spoke,  whUe  Mrs.  Meyrick*s 
face  seemed  to  reflect  some  of  Hans*s  disccmif ort 

*"  Mirah  is  quite  riffht  to  scold  you,  Hans.  Ton 
aro  always  taking  Mr.  Deronda*s  name  in  vain. 
And  it  is  horrible,  joking  in  that  way  about  his 
marrying  Mrs.  Grandcourt  Men*8  minds  must  be 
very  bhusk,  I  think,**  ended  Mab,  with  much  scoin. 

**  Quite  true,  my  dear,**  said  Hans,  in  a  low 
tone,  rising  and  turning  on  his  heel  to  walk  to- 
ward the  back  window. 

*^  We  had  better  go  on,  Mab ;  you  have  not 
given  your  full  time  to  the  lesson,**  said  Mirah, 
in  a  hiffher  tone  than  usuaL  **Will  you  sing 
this  agidn,or  shall  I  shig  it  to  you?** 

*"()&,  please  sing  it  to  me,**  said  Mab,rojoiced 
to  take  no  more  notice  of  what  had  happened. 

And  Mirah  immediately  sang  **  Lascia  ch*  io  pl- 
anga,**  giving  forth  its  inelodious  sobs  and  cries 
wiSi  new  fnllnees  and  emetgy,  Hans  paused  in 
his  walk  and  leaned  against  the  mantel-piece, 
keephighis  em  carefully  awav  from  his  moth- 
er's. When  Mirah  had  sung  her  last  note  and 
touched  the  bst  chord,  she  roee  and  efid^  **  I 
must  go  home  now.    Earn  expects  me.** 

She  gave  her  hand  silenthr  to  Mrs.  Meyrick,  and 
hung  back  a  little,  not  daring  to  look  at  her,  in- 
stead of  kissing  her  as  usual  But  the  little 
mother  drew  Mirah*s  face  down  to  hers,  and  said, 
soothtogly,  *'  God  bless  you,  my  dear  !**  Mirah 
felt  that  she  had  committed  an  offense  against 
Mrs.  Meyrick  by  angrily  rebuking  Hans,  and  mixed 
with  the  rest  of  her  suffering  was  the  sense  that 
she  had  shown  something  uke  a  proud  Ingrat- 
itude, an  unbecoming  assertion  of  superiority. 
And  her  friend  had  divined  this  compunctkm. 
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Hean while  Hima  bad  B^ueed  Ida  wide-^wftke, 
and  w*a  reiMly  to  open  the  door. 

*'  Nowj  Hans,"  said  Stab,  with  what  waa  redly 
a  aiater'3  tctidcnitiad  cuQumgly  dJui^Laedf  ^'you 
are  not  going  to  w«lk  hoii»o  with  Umh.  I  titn 
sure  she  would  rather  not  You  are  so  dreadful- 
ly dti^greeable  to-dnj,'' 

"  I  shall  go  to  take  care  of  her,  it  sbe  doci  &ot 
forbid  mt^"  bald  OaoB,  openmg  the  door. 

Kirab  said  notblng,  and  when  he  had  opened 
the  outer  door  for  her  and  ciofliKl  it  l>ehind  him, 
he  walked  bj  her  side  uiLforbiddcn.  She  h&d 
not  tbe  courage  to  begin  epeaklog  to  him  agaiu 
— conmous  that  she  hid  perhaps  bi?eii  unbecom- 
ingly severe  in  her  words  to  him^yet  finding  only 
severer  words  behind  Ibem  m  her  bc&rt  Besides, 
she  was  presfied  upon  by  a  crowd  of  thoughij* 
thrusting  themselves  forward  as  intorpreterd  of 
that  coni^eiouanoas  which  fttiU  rcn^tuued  unut- 
tered  to  beraelL 

Eane,  on  his  aide,  hod  a  mind  equally  busy. 
Hinib's  anger  had  waked  In  him  a  new  percep- 
tion^ and  with  it  the  unpleji»aut  sense  that  he 
was  a  dolt  not  to  ha?e  had  it  before.  Suppose 
Mhfflb^s  heart  were  entirttly  preoeeupied  with 
Deronda  in  another  character  than  that  of  her 
own  and  her  brother's  benefactor  i  the  euppoai- 
ticm  was  attended  tn  Hans'a  mind  with  amictiee 
wh5cb,  to  do  him  justice,  were  not  altogether  self- 
ish, lie  bad  a  strong  persuasion,  wbicb  only  di- 
rect evidence  to  the  contrary  could  have  di^- 
sipatod,  that  there  was  a  serious  attachment 
between  Deronda  and  Mr^,  Gnuidcourt ;  he  had 
pieced  together  many  fragments  of  obaeriaiiQn 
and  gradually  gathered  knowledge,  completed  by 
what  his  sisters  had  heard  from  Anna  Gascoigne, 
whkh  convinced  him  not  only  that  Mrs.  Grand- 
oourt  had  a  paE^sion  for  Berondaf  but  also,  not- 
witb'tandihg  bis  friend^s  austere  self-repreasion, 
that  Derouda's  ausceptibiUty  about  her  was  the 
sign  of  concealed  love.  Some  men^  baving  such 
a  convictiuUf  would  hare  avoided  ailusiona  that 
could  hare  roused  that  susocptibibty ;  but  Hana'a 
talk  naturally  fluttered  toward  mtschiefi  and  he 
was  given  to  a  form  of  ei|frenment  on  Uve  am- 
mals  which  constated  in  irntatlng  his  frienda 
playfully.  Hi:^  experiments  had  ended  in  satis< 
tying  him  that  what  he  thought  likely  was  true. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  susceptibility  Deronda 
had  mariiftjated  about  a  lover 'i  attentions  being 
shown  to  Mi  rah,  Hans  took  to  be  suf^ciently  ac^ 
counted  for  by  the  aUeged  reason,  namd.y,  ber  de- 
pendent position ;  for  he  credited  his  friend  with 
all  possible  unaelAsh  auilety  for  those  whom  he 
could  rescue  or  protect.  And  Deronda*^  insist- 
ence that  Mi  rah  would  never  marry  one  who  was 
not  a  Jew  necessarily  aeemed  to  exclude  himself, 
since  Han  a  shared  the  ordinary  opinion,  which  he 
knew  nothing  to  disturbi  that  Deronda  was  the 
son  of  8ir  Hugo  Mai  linger. 

Thua  he  felt  himself  in  cleame^  about  the 
state  of  Demuda'a  affections ;  but  now,  the  events 
which  really  struck  Mm  aa  concurrmg;  toward 
the  desirable  union  with  Mrs.  Grandeourt  had 
called  forth  a  flash  of  revelation  from  Mirah — a 
betrayal  of  her  passionoie  feeling  on  this  aubjeet 
which  made  him  melancholy  on  her  account  ai 
well  aa  bia  own -^ yet  on  the  whole  less  melan- 
choly llian  if  he  had  imaprineil  Beronda's  bopea 
fixed  on  her.  It  is  not  suhlimc^  but  it  is  com- 
mon, for  a  man  to  see  the  belovetl  object  unhap^ 
pjbecauae  hm  rival  loves  another,  with  more  for- 


titude and  a  milder  jealousy  than  if  be  saw  h«7 
etitirely  happy  in  his  rival.  At  least  it  waa  ao 
with  the  mercurial  lianSi  who  fluctuated  between 
the  contradictory  atat^afl,  of  feeling  wounded  he- 
cause  Mimh  waii  wounded^  and  of  being  almost 
obliged  to  Deronda  for  loving  somebody  elaeu  It 
was  Impoaaible  for  bim  to  give  Mirah  any  direct 
sign  of  tlie  way  in  which  he  liad  underatood  her 
anger,  yet  be  longed  that  bis  speeehle^  com  pan- 
ion.ship  should  be  eloquent  in  a  tender,  peaiient 
sympathy  which  hi  an  admiaaible  form  of  womag 
a  bruised  heart. 

Thus  the  two  went  aide  by  aide  in  a  compan- 
ionshkp  that  yet  aeemed  an  agitated  eommiu&ica^ 
tion,  like  that  of  two  chords  whose  quick  vibrs- 
tions  lie  outside  our  hearing.  But  when  tliej 
reached  the  door  of  Mirah's  homo,  and  Oana  aaid 
'*  Good-by,"  putting  out  his  hand  with  an  appc&i- 
mg  look  of  penitence,  »hc  met  the  look  with  mel> 
ancholy  gentleness,  and  said,  *^  Will  jou  not  come 
in  and  see  my  brother  f^ 

Hans  eoild  not  but  interpret  this  invicatloa 
as  a  sign  of  pardon.  He  liad  not  enough  tm- 
derstandhig  of  what  Mirth's  nature  had  been 
wrought  into  by  her  eariy  eiperiencc  to  divine 
how  the  very  strength  of  her  kte  cicitca*ent 
had  made  it  pass  the  more  quickly  into  a  re«o- 
Itite  acceptance  of  pain.  When  he'had  eaM,  "  U 
yoq  win  let  me,"  and  they  went  in  together,  half 
bis  grief  was  gone,  and  he  was  spinning  a  littl« 
romance  o£  how  Ids  devotion  might  make  him 
indispensable  to  Mirah  in  proportion  a«  Deroa- 
da  gnve  his  devotion  elsewhere,  TLls  was  quite 
fair,  einee  bis  friend  was  provided  for  aocordtug 
to  his  own  heart;  and  on  the  qucjstJon  of  Juda- 
ism Hans  felt  thoroughly  fortifred:  who  ever 
beard  ifi  tale  or  history  that  a  womati^s  bve  went 
in  the  track  of  her  race  and  religion  I  Moslem 
and  Jew  idh  damsels  were  always  attracted  toward 
Christians,  and  now  If  Mirah'a  heart  had  gmie 
forth  too  precipitately  toward  Deronda^  here  w^ 
another  case  in  point  Hans  was  wont  to  maka 
merry  with  his  own  arguments,  to  call  hiniaelf  a 
Giaour,  and  antithesis  the  sole  clew  to  cvenit; 
hut  he  believed  a  little  in  what  he  laughed  aL 
And  thus  his  bird-Uke  hope,  constructed  on  the 
lighteat  principle!,  eoared  again  in  spite  of  heavy 
circumstance. 

They  found  Mordecai  lookini;  singukrly  hap^ 
py^  boldiiig:  a  closed  letter  in  hLi  Imnd,  his  eyei 
glowing  with  a  quiet  triumph  which  in  hi^  ems- 
elated  face  gave  the  idea  of  a  oon^uest  over  as» 
sailing  death.  After  the  greeting  l»etween  han 
and  Mans,  Mirah  put  her  arm  round  her  brothef*^ 
neck  and  looked  down  at  tiie  lettrr  in  bis  band, 
without  the  courage  to  ask  about  it,  though  sbt 
felt  sure  that  it  was  the  cauie  ol  \m  happinatip 

^*A  letter  from  Daniel  Bcromb;'  ^aid  Moni^ 
cai,  answering  her  look,  *' Brief  —  only  aaying 
that  he  hopes  soon  to  retnm.  Um^xj^^ct^  cUimi 
have  detaiued  him.  The  promise  of  seeing  idia 
again  is  like  the  bow  in  Uit^  cloud  lo  t&^*^ctmilk^ 
ued  Mordecai,  looking  at  Hans;  ''and  10  |inb  ako 
it  must  be  a  gladness.  For  who  lias  two  fttedt 
bke  him  ?*' 

While  Bans  was  answermic,  Mir^b  »Hp{)«4  sway 
to  her  own  room  ;  but  not  to  indAilgi:  lit  lAj  o«l» 
burst  of  the  pa3&ion  wiihici  her.  if  tha  wmil 
once  supposed  to  watch  the  tolki  of  wooi^  mI 
enti^'ri.^i  the  little  chamber  with  Uer  mad  ht  hm 
shut  the  door  behind  them«  they  iroolil  untj  tiaff 
seen  her  take  off  ber  hal,  ait  dowtt»ma4 1 
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hftodi  agiaiiist  her  templeB  as  if  she  had  tudden- 
\j  reflected  that  her  head  ached;  then  rise  to 
dai^  cold  water  on  her  eyes  and  brow  and  hair 
till  her  backward  curls  were  full  of  crjrstal  beads, 
while  she  had  dried  her  brow  and  looked  out  like 
a  freshly  opened  flower  from  among  the  dewy 
tresses  of  the  woodland;  then  giTe  deep  sighs 
of  relief,  and  putting  on  her  little  slippers,  sit 
still  after  that  action  for  a  couple  of  minutes, 
whidi  seemed  to  her  so4ong,  so  ^  of  things  to 
come,  that  she  rose  with  an  air  of  reeoUecdon, 
and  went  down  to  make  tea. 

Something  of  the  oki  life  had  returned.  She 
had  been  uMd  to  remember  that  she  must  learn 
her  part,  must  go  to  r^iearsal,  must  act  and  sing 
in  the  et^ng,  must  hide  her  feelings  from  her 
father;  and  the  more  painful  her  life  grew,  the 
more  she  had  been  used  to  hkle.  The  force  of 
her  nature  had  long  found  its  chief  actkm  in 
rsBolute  endurance,  and  to-day  the  Tiolence  of 
feeling  which  had  caused  the  flrst  jet  of  anger 
had  quickly  transformed  itself  into  a  steady  fa- 
cing of  trouble,  the  well-known  companion  of  her 
young  years.  But  while  she  moved  about  and 
spoke  as  usual,  a  ck)6e  observer  might  have  dis- 
cerned a  difference  between  this  apparent  calm, 
which  was  the  effect  of  restrahiing  energy,  and 
the  sweet  genuine  calm  of  the  months  when  the 
first  felt  a  return  of  her  infanUne  happiness. 

Those  who  have  been  indulged  by  fortune  and 
have  alwavs  thought  of  calamity  as  what  hap- 
pens to  others,  fed  a  bUnd  incredulous  rage  at 
the  reversal  of  their  lot,  and  half  believe  that 
their  wild  cries  will  alter  the  course  of  the  storm. 
Mirah  felt  no  sudi  sufptise  when  familiar  Sorrow 
came  back  from  brief  absence,  and  sat  down  with 
her  according  to  the  old  use  and  wont  And  this 
habit  of  ex|wcting  trouble  rather  than  j(^  hin- 
dered her  from  mtving  an^  persistent  belief  in 
opposition  to  the  probabihties  which  were  not 
merely  suggested  by  Hans,  but  were  supported 
by  her  own  private  knowledge  and  long-growing 
presentimenl  An  attachment  between  D^t>nda 
and  Mrs.  Grandcourt,  to  end  in  their  future  mar- 
riage, had  the  aspect  of  a  certainty  for  her  feel- 
ing. There  had  been  no  fault  in  him :  facts  had 
ordered  themselves  so  that  there  was  a  tie  be- 
tween him  and  this  woman  who  belonged  to  an- 
other world  than  her  own  and  Ezra^s — nay,  who 
seemed  another  sort  of  being  than  Deronda,  some- 
thing foreign  that  would  be  a  disturfaance  in  his 
life  mstead  of  blendmg  with  it  Well,  well— but 
if  it  could  have  been  deferred  so  as  to  make  no 
difference  while  Ezra  was  there!  She  did  not 
know  all  the  momentousness  of  the  rdatien  be- 
tween Deronda  and  her  brother,  but  she  had  seen 
and  instinctively  felt  enough  lo  forebode  its  being 
incongruous  with  any  close  tie  to  Mrs.  Grand- 
court;  at  least  this  was  the  ckthing  that  Mirtfh 
first  gave  to  her  mortal  repugnance.  But  in  the 
still,  quick  action  of  her  consdousness,  thoughts 
went  on  like  changing  states  of  sensation  unbroken 
by  her  habitual  acts ;  and  this  hiward  Unguage 
soon  said  distinctly  that  the  mortal  repugnance 
would  remain  even  if  Ezra  were  secured  from  loss. 

'*  What  I  have  read  about  and  sung  about  .and 
seen  acted,  is  happening  to  me— this  that  I  am 
feelinff  is  the  k>ve  that  makes  Jeakrasy  :**  so  im- 
partially Mirah  summed  up  tho  <^rge  against 
herself.  But  what  diflereaoe  could  tms  pain  of 
befs  make  to  anyone  elsa?  It  must  reinahi  as 
tm)QiSfely  her  owD|  and  hidden,  as  h^  early 


yearning  and  devotkm  toward  her  lost  mother. 
But,  uimke  that  devotion,  it  was  something  that 
she  felt  to  be  a  misfortune  of  her  nature — a  dis- 
covery that  what  should  have  been  pure  gratitude 
and  reverence  had  sunk  into  selfish  pain ;  that 
the  feeling  she  had  hitiierto  deUghted  to  pour 
out  in  words  was  degraded  into  something  she 
was  ashamed  to  betray— an  absurd  longing  that 
she  who  had  received  idl  and  given  nothing 
should  tie  of  importance  where  she  was  of  no 
importance — an  angry  feeling  toward  another 
woman  who  possessed  the  good  she  wanted. 
But  what  notion,  what  vain  reliance  could  it  be 
that  had  lain  darkly  within  her,  and  was  now 
burning  itself  faito  sight  as  disappointment  and 
jealonsy  ?  It  was  as  if  her  soul  had  been  steep- 
ed in  poisonous  passfon  by  forgotten  dreams  of 
de^  sleep,  and  now  flamed  out  ha.  this  unaccount- 
able misery.  For  with  her  waking  reason  she 
had  never  entertained  what  seem^  the  wildly 
unfitUng  thought  that  Deronda  could  love  her. 
The  uneadness  she  had  f^lt  befbre  had  been 
comparatively  vague  and  easily  explained  as  part 
of  a  general  regret  that  he  was  only  a  visitant 
in  her  and  her  broUier*s  world,  from  which  the 
world  where  his  home  lay  was  as  different  as 
a  portico  with  lights  and  lackeys  was  different 
from  the  doer  of  a  tent,  wbere  the  onlv  splen- 
dor came  from  the  mysterious  inaccessible  stars. 
But  her  feeling  was  no  longer  vague:  the  cause 
of  her  pain — the  image  of  Mrs.  Grandcourt  by 
Deronda's  side  drawing  him  farther  and  farther 
into  the  distance — was  as  definite  as  pincers  on 
her  flesh.  In  the  Psyche-mould  of  Mirah*s  frame 
there  rested  a  fervid  quality  of  emotion  some- 
times rashly  supposed  to  require  the  bulk  of  a 
Cleopatra;  her  impressions  had  the  thoroughness 
and  tenacity  that  give  to  the  first  selection  of 
passionate  feeling  the  character  of  a  life- long 
faithfulness.  And  now  a  selection  had  declared 
itself  which  gave  love  a  cruel  heart  of  jealousy : 
she  had  been  used  to  a  strong  repugnance  to- 
ward certain  objects  that  surroimded  her,  and  to 
walk  inwardly  aloof  from  them  while  they  touch- 
ed her  sense.  And  new  her  repugnance  con- 
.  oentmted  itself  on  Mrs.  Grandcourt,  St  whom  she 
involuntarily  conceived  more  evil  than  she  knew. 
**I  could  bear  every  thhig  that  used  to  be-rbut 
this  is  worse— tills  is  worsen  I  used  aot  to  have 
horrible  feelings  T  sakl  the  poor  child,  in  a  loud 
whisper  to  her  pillow.  Strange,  that  she  should 
have  to  pray  against  any  feemig  which  conceili- 
ed  Deronda! 

But  this  conchislen  had  been  readied  through 
an  evening  spent  in  attending  to  Mordecai,  whose 
exaltation  of  spirit  in  the  prospect  of  seeing  his 
friend  again  disposed  him  to  utter  many  thoughts 
aloud  te  Mirah,  though  such  communication  was 
•ften  interrupted  by  intervals  apparently  filled 
<fi%th  fCM.  inward  utterance  that  animated  his  eyes 
and  gave  an  occasional  silent  action  to  his  lips. 
One  thought  especially  occupied  him. 

**  Seest  thou/Mirah,"  he  said  once,  after  a  long 
silence,  **  the  ahemah,  wherein  we  briefly  confess 
the  divine  Unity,  is  the  chief  devotional  exercise 
of  the  Hebrew ;  and  this  made  our  religion  the 
fundamental  religion  for  the  whole  world;  for 
the  divine  Unity  embraced  as  its  consequence  the 
ultimate  unity  of  mankind.  See,  then — the  na- 
tkm  which  has  been  scoffed  at  for  Its  separate- 
ness  has  givra  a  bindmg  theory  to  the  human 
race.    Now,  in  complete  unity  a  part  possesses 
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the  whole  as  the  whole  poeseMes  ererj  pari :  and 
in  this  way  human  life  is  tending  toward  the  im- 
age of  the  Supreme  Unity :  for  as  our  life  be- 
comes more  spiritual  by  capacity  of  thought,  and 
joy  therein,  possession  tends  to  become  more 
universal,  being  independent  of  gross  material 
contact;  so  that  in  abrief  day  the  soul  of  a  man 
may  know  in  fuller  volume  the  good  which  has 
been  and  is,  nay,  is  to  oome,  thiui  all  he  could 
possess  in  a  whole  life  where  he  had  to  follow 
the  creeping  paths  of  the  senses.  In  this  mo- 
ment,  my  nster,  I  hold  the  joy  of  another*s  fa- 
ture  within  me:  a  future  which  these  eyes  will 
not  aee,  and  which  my  spirit  may  not  then  recog- 
nize as  mine.  I  recognise  it  now,  and  love  it  so 
that  I  can  lay  down  this  poor  life  upod  its  al- 
tar, and  say,  'Bum,  bum  indisoemibly  into  that 
which  shall  be,  which  is  my  love  and  not  me.* 
Dost  thou  undersUnd,  Miiah  ?" 

'*A  little,'*  said  Mu»h,  faintly ;  "  but  my  mmd 
is  too  poor  to  have  felt  H." 

*«And  yet,"  said  Mordecai,  rather  insistently, 
*«  women  are  specially  framed  for  the  love  which 
feels  possession  in  renouncing,  and  is  thus  a  fit 
image  of  what  I  mean.  Somewhere  in  the  later 
MiSroMky  I  think,  is  the  story  of  a  Jewish  maiden 
who  loved  a  Qentile  kmg  so  well  that  this  was 
what  she  did:  She  entered  into  prison  and 
changed  clothes  with  the  woman  who  was  be- 
loved by  the  king,  that  she  might*  deliver  that 
woman  from  deadi  by  dying  in  her  stead,  and 
leave  the  king  to  be  happy  in  his  love  which  was 
not  for  her.  This  is  the  surpassing  love,  that 
loses  self  in  the  object  of  love.** 

««No,  Ezra,  no,'*  said  Mirah,  with  low-toned  hi- 
tensity,  ''that  was  not  it  She  wanted  the  king 
when  she  was  dead  to  know  what  she  had  done, 
and  feel  that  she  was  better  than  the  other.  It 
was  her  strong  self,  wanting  to  conquer,  that 
made  her  die.** 

Mordecai  was  silent  a  little,  and  then  argued, 

**  That  might  be,  Mirah.  But  if  she  acted  so, 
believing  the  king  would  never  know  t** 

'*You  can  make  the  story  so  in  your  mind, 
Ezra,  because  you  are  great,  and  like  to  fancy 
the  greatest  that  could  be.  But  I  thhik  it  was 
not  really  like  that  The  Jewish  girl  must  have 
had  jeak>usy  in  her  heart,  and  she  wanted  some- 
how to  have  the  first  place  in  the  king's  mind. 
That  is  what  she  would  die  for.*' 

«*  My  sister,  thou  hast  read  too  many  plays, 
where  the  writers  delight  in  showing  the  human 
passions  as  indwelling  demons,  unmixed  with  the 
relenting  and  devout  elements  of  the  souL  Thou 
jttdgest  by  the  plays,  and  not  by  thy  own  heart, 
which  is  Hke  our  mother's." 

Mirah  made  no  answer. 


CHAPTER  LXIL 

*'  Dm  OlSek  let  elne  IcSchte  Dlrne^ 

Und  weVU  uicht  ^n\  fttn  tclben  Ort ; 

Bte  fltrclftrt  dflfl  llniir  dir  vein  der  Stfnie, 

Uad  ku*i"t  dkh  rnsch  uiid  fljiiien  fort. 

"  Fraa  UiiBlftck  but  Im  Oexflothflile 
IMch  Ilebefeiit  an't  Hert  c^cdr&ckt^ 
SS«  fiaift,  pTe  hftbp  kelue  KUe, 
SflUt  ikb  xu  dlr  uii  Bcu  and  itrickL'' 

— llcivi, 

SoMEnoNG  which  Mirah  had  ktely  bf>?ti  w^it^^h* 
ing  for  MA  the  fultillinctit  of  »  thri'Ht^  teemed 
now  the  contlnaed  vigit  of  that  famiUar  sorrow 


wliidi  had  lately  oome  back,  bringing  abundant 
luraige. 

ruming  out  of  Kni^tsbridge,  after  singing  at 
a  charitable  morning  concert  in  a  wealthy  boosev 
where  she  had  been  recommended  by  Kleamer, 
and  where  there  had  been  the  usual  groups  out- 
side to  see  the  departing  company,  she  b^an  to 
feel  herself  dogged  by  footsteps  thai  k^  an 
even  pace  with  her  own.  Her  concert  dress  be- 
ing simple  black,  over  which  she  had  thrown  a 
dust-cloak,  could  not  make  her  an  object  of  on- 
pleasant  attention,  and  render  walking  an  im- 
prudenoe;  but  this  reflection  did  not  ooenr  to 
Mirah :  another  Idnd  of  alann  lay  uppermost  la 
her  mind.  She  immediately  thooght  of  bar  fa- 
ther, and  could  no  more  look  round  than  M  she 
had  felt  herself  tracked  by  a  ghost  To  torn  and 
face  him  would  be  voluntarily  to  meet  the  rush 
of  emotions  which  beforehand  seemed  intoleni- 
ble.  If  it  were  her  father,  be  must  mean  to  daim 
reoognitk>n,  and  he  would  oblige  her  to  face  him. 
She  must  wait  for  that  con^mbion.  She  walked 
on,.not  quickening  her  pace— of  what  use  was 
that  ? — but  picturing  what  was  about  to  happen 
as  if  she  had  the  full  certainty  that  the  man  be- 
hind her  was  her  father;  and  alonff  with  her 
picturing  went  a  regret  that  she  bad  given  her 
word  to  Mrs.  Meyrick  not  to  use  any  coneesJU 
ment  about  him.  The  regret  at  kst  urged  her, 
at  least,  to  try  and  hinder  any  sudden  betrayal 
that  woukl  cause  her  brother  an  unnecessary 
shock.  Under  the  pressure  of  this  motive^  she 
resolved  to  turn  before  she  reached  her  own  door, 
and  firmly  will  the  eneonnter  instead  of  merely 
submitting  to  it.  She  had  already  reached  thie 
entrance  of  the  small  square  where  her  home  lay, 
and  had  made  up  her  mind  to  toni,  when  she  felt 
her  embodied  presentiment  getting  closer  to  her, 
then  slipping  to  her  side,  grasping  her  wrist,  and 
saying,  with  a  persuasive  curi  of  accent,  **  Mirah  P 

She  paused  at  once  without  any  start ;  it  was 
the  voice  she  expected,  and  she  was  meeting  the 
expected  eyes.  Her  face  was  as  grave  as  ^  she  . 
had  been  looking  at  her  executioner,  while  his  was 
adjusted  to  the  intention  of  soothing  and  propi- 
tiating her.  Once  a  handsome  face,  with  brif^ 
cofer,  it  was  now  sallow  and  deep-lined,  and  had 
that  peculiar  impress  of  impudent  suavity  which 
comes  from  courting  favor  while  accepting  dis- 
respect He  was  lightly  made  and  active,  with 
something  of  youth  about  him  which  made  the 
signs  of  age  seem  a  disguise ;  and  in  reality  be 
was  hardly  fifty-seven.  His  dress  was  shabby, 
as  when  she  had  seen  him  before.  The  preeenoe 
of  this  unreverend  father  now,  more  than  ever, 
affected  Mirah  with  the  mingled  anguish  of  riiane 
and  grief,  repulskm  and  pity — more  than  ever, 
now  that  her  own  world  was  changed  into  one 
where  there  was  no  comradeship  to  fence  him 
from  Bfom  and  contempt. 

SLowITi  with  a  and,  tremulooi  vcio€f  ibe  laid, 
"It  la  you,  father." 

*' Why  diJ  you  nm  awsj  from  me.  «idl4F*  ht 
began^  vltU  pipid  i^pc^cch  which  waii  tn^ft  la 
har«  a  tone  of  tcTider  Fcmcui^tranc^,  vBemn^mtM 
with  various  t\y\\i.^  fiesturet  Uki  an  alibfmaki 
fingor-Ungufige.      **WhAl  wi*re  ywi  AfraJil  flif 
YoTi  knew  I  never  mode  y?m  tin  miv  i\m%  ofaii 
your  will,     U  was  for  jm\T  «ako  I  bi^okr  u|»yiW  1 
fii^agement  in  i)i<^  Vor^tadt  becaite  I  mm  M  i 
didn't  suit  yoiif  and  yiw  repaid  me  bf  hmAsng  m^  \ 
to  the  bad  tLmes  ilMt  came  is  ^mm^mm     T  ' 
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had  made  an  easier  engamn^  for  jon  at  the 
Yorstadt  Theatre  in  Preaden:  I  didn't  tdl  700. 
beoaiue  I  wanted  to  take  joo  by  inrpriae.  Ana 
you  left  me  planted  there— obliged  to  make  my- 
self scarce  beeaose  I  had  broken  contract.  That 
was  hard  lines  for  me,  after  I  had  given  np  ev- 
ery thing  for  the  sake  ot  getting  you  an  educa- 
tion which  was  to  be  a  fortune  to  you.  What 
father  devoted  himself  to  his  daughter  more  than 
I  did  to  you?  Tou  know  how  I  bore  that  disap- 
pointment in  your  voice,  and  made  the  best  of  it; 
and  when  I  had  nobody  besides  you,  and  was  get- 
ting broken,  as  a  man  must  who  has  had  to  fight 
his  way  with  his  brains-^ou  chose  that  time  to 
leave  me.  Who  else  was  it  you  owed  every  thing 
to,  if  not  to  me  ?  and  wiiere  was  your  feeling  in 
return?  For  what  my  daughter  eared,  I  mAi 
have  died  hi  a  ditch.*" 

Lapidoth  stopped  short  here,  not  from  kck  of 
invention,  but  because  he  had  readied  a  pathetic 
cHmaz,  and  gave  a  sudden  sob,  lilu  a  woman's, 
taking  out  hastily  an  okl  yellow  rilk  handker- 
chief. He  really  felt  that  his  dauchter  had  treat- 
ed him  ill— a  sort  of  sensibOlty  iniich  is  natural- 
ly strong  in  unscrupulous  persons,  who  put  down 
what  is  owing  to  them,  without  any /w^  contra, 
Mhah,  in  spite  of  that  sob,  had  enem  enooch 
nottolethimsuimosethathedeceivedher.  fi£e 
answered  more  firmly,  though  it  was  the  first 
time  she  \aA  ever  used  aecuttnff  words  to  him : 

**Tou  know  why  I  left  you, fither;  and  I  had 
reason  to  distrust  you,  because  I  felt  sure  that 
you  had  deceived  my  mother.  If  I  could  have 
trusted  you,  I  would  have  staid  with  you  and 
worked  for  you." 

^  I  never  meant  to  deceive  your  mother,  Ifi- 
rah,**  said  Lapidoth,  puttmg  back  his  handker- 
chief, but  beeinning  with  a  voice  that  seemed  to 
strussle  agamst  further  sobbing.  **  I  meant  to 
take  you  back  to  her,  but  chances  hindered  me 
just  at  the  time,  and  then  there  came  informa- 
tion of  her  death.  It  was  better  for  you  that  I 
should  stay  where  I  was,  and  your  brother  could 
take  care  of  himsell  Nobody  had  any  claim  on 
me  but  you.  I  had  word  of  your  mother's  death 
from  a  partkmlar  friend,  who  had  undertaken  to 
manage  things  for  me,  and  I  sent  him  over  mon- 
ey to  pay  expenses.  There's  one  chance,  to  be 
sure" — ^LapidDth  had  quk)kly  conceived  that  he 
must  guard  against  something  unlikely,  yet  pos- 
sible— ^he  may  have  written  me  lies  for  the 
sake  of  getting  the  money  out  of  me." 

Mirah  made  no  answer;  die  couki  not  bear  to 
utter  the  only  true  on»— **I  don't  believe  one 
word  of  what  you  say"— and  she  sfanply  diowed 
a  widi  that  they  should  walk  on,  feeUng  that 
their  standing  still  might  draw  down  unpleasant 
notice.  Sven  as  they  walked  akmg;  their  com- 
panionship might  well  have  made  a  passer-by 
turn  back  to  kwk  at  them.  Rie  flgwe  of  Mirah, 
with  her  beauty  set  off  br  the  quiet,  careful  dress 
of  an  English  Udy,  mads  a  strsiigs  pendant  to 
this  shabby,  forsign4ookiBg,  simper,  aad  sestieu- 
huing  man,  who  withal  had  an  faieflbceabui  jaun- 
thiess  of  air,  perhaps  due  to  the  bushy  curls  of 
his  grisled  hair,  the  rmsHntss  of  his  hands  and 
feet,  and  his  light  walk. 

''Tou  seem  to  have  done  wdl  lor  yoursdf, 
ICirmh?  Kwumin  no  wsnt,  I  see,"  said  the  fa- 
ther,  h)okfa«  at  hor  with  emphatic  esamlBatkm. 

''Good  friends  who ftMMMl  me  hi  distress  have 
htlpidaielogetimrk,*  add  Mhttb,  hardly  know- 


ing  what  die  actually  said,  from  being  occupied 
with  what  she  would  presently  have  to  say.  "  I 
give  lessons.  I  have  sung  in  private  houses.  I 
have  }ttst  been  singing  at  a  private  ooncert."  8he 
paused,  and  then  added,  with  significance, "  I  have 
very  good  friends,  who  Imow  all  about  me." 

**JUid  you  would  be  ashamed  they  should  see 
your  fath«r  in  this  plight?  No  wonder.  I  came 
to  Eng^bnd  with  no  prospect  but  the  diance  of 
findine  you.  It  was  a  mad  quest;  but  a  father's 
heart  u  superstitious— -feels  a  loadstone  drawing 
it  somewhm  or  other.  I  might  have  done  very 
well,  staying  abroad :  when  I  hadn't  you  to  take 
care  of,  I  cmtld  have  rolled  or  settled  as  easily  as 
a  ball;  but  it's  hard  befaig  lonefy  in  the  world, 
when  your  spirit's  beginning  to  breslc  And  I 
thought  my  little  Mirah  would  repent  leaving  her 
father,  when  she  came  to  look  back.  Pve  bid  a 
sharp  pindi  to  work  my  way ;  I  don't  imow  what 
I  shall  come  down  to  next  Talents  UIm  mine 
ani  no  use  in  this  country.  When  a  man's  get- 
tinff  out  at  dbews  pobody  will  believe  in  him.  I 
coiudn't  get  any  decent  employ  with  mv  appear- 
anoe.  Fve  been  obliged  to  go  pretty  low  for  a 
shnihigalreadv." 

Mirah's  annety  was  quick  enough  to  imagine 
her  father's  sinking  into  a  further  degradati<m, 
which  she  was  bound  to  hinder  if  she  could. 
But  befora  she  couki  answer  his  string  of  in- 
ventive sentences,  delivered  with  as  much  gUb- 
ness  as  if  they  had  been  learned  by  rote,  he  added, 
promptly, 

*"  Where  do  you  Uve,  Mirah?" 

''Here,  in  this  square.  We  are  not  far  from 
the  house." 

''Inkdgfaigs?'* 

"Yes." 

"Any  one  to  take  care  of  youf ' 

"Tea,"  said  Mirah  agafa^4ooUnff  full  at  the 
keen  face  whidi  was  turned  toward  hers — "my 
brother." 

The  father's  eydids  fluttered  as  if  the  lightning 
had  come  across  them,  and  there  was  a  slight 
movement  of  the  shoulders.  But  he  said,  after 
a  just  perceptible  pause,  "Esra?  How  d&d  you 
Icnow-— how  did  you  find  him?" 

"  That  woidd  take  kmg  to  tdL  Here  we  are 
at  the  door.  My  brother  would  not  wish  me  to 
dose  it  on  you." 

Mirah  was  already  on  the  doorstep,  but  had 
her  fisoe  turned  toward  her  father,  who  stood  be- 
k>w  her  on  the  pavement  Her  heart  had  begun 
to  beat  fMter  with  the  prospect  of  what  was  com- 
hig  in  the  presence  of  Ezra ;  and  already  in  this 
attitude  of  giving  leave  to  the  father  whom  she 
had  been  used  to  ober,  in  this  si|;ht  of  him 
standmg  bekiw  her,  with  a  pereentible  shrinking 
from  the  admisston  which  he  had  been  Indirectly 
asking  for,  she  had  a  pang  of  the  peculiar,  sym- 
pathetic humiUation  and  shame — the  stabbed 
heart  of  reverence— which  belongs  to  a  nature 
bitensely  filiaL 

"SUy  a  minute,  XMdIm,"  add  LapidoU^ 
spealdng  in  a  lowered  tone ;  "what  sort  of  man 
has  Esra  turned  out  ?" 

"A  good  man— a  wonderful  man,"  said  Mirah, 
with  sk>w  emphasis,  tryfaig  to  master  the  agita- 
tion which  made  her  vdce  more  trcfmUous  as  she 
went  on.  81m  felt  urged  to  prepare  her  father 
for  the  complete  penetration  of  himself  which 
awaited  him.  "  But  he  was  very  poor  when  my 
friends  found  hhn  for  me — a  poor  workman. 
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Onc« — twebe  je^m  ago — ^he  was  strong  ^nd  Iinp- 
pr,  goinjj  to  Ihe  East,  which  he  Icn^ed  to  think  of; 
and  my  mother  caJlcd  him  back  because — be- 
cau^Bc  she  had  \mX  m*.  Aod  he  w^Bt  to  her,  and 
took  entTj  of  her  through  Rreat  trcmbk*,  B»d  work* 
ed  for  bcr  till  »h&  diotl—djed  in  grief.  And  E^ra, 
too,  hod  lost  hk  herilth  and  strcngtk  Thu  eold 
had  Be'iisd  htm  coming  back  to  mj  molbcrp  be- 
eau!ie  ^be  was  forsaken.  For  jear»  be  bns  been 
gietting  weaker — ftlwajw  poor^  alwava  working-— 
but  ftiH  of  knowledge,  and  great -mmded.  AU 
who  come  near  hira  honor  him,  To  stand  befoR? 
liim  i*  like  standing  before  a  pwjpbet  of  God"— 
Hirah  ettcied  with  diffitiulty,  htr  b«art  tbrobbing — 
^'  falselioods  are  no  uae*" 

She  had  cast  ^own  her  eyes  that  she  might 
not  ece  her  father  while  she  spoke  the  last  words 
— unabJc  to  bear  th«  ignoble  look  of  frastfatjon 
that  gfttherad  in  his  face.  But  be  was  none  tbc 
kg 9  qnick  in  indention  and  docieion. 

"  Mirah,  Lidj^he/t^^'  he  said,  In  the  old  caressing 
wayj  **  sbotildn^t  you  like  me  to  make  myself  a 
little  more  respertnble  before  my  son  sees  me  t 
If  I  hftd  a  little  sum  of  nxmer,  I  conld  fli  myself 
out  and  come  home  to  you  as  your  father  ought^ 
and  then  I  could  offer  myaeJf  for  mtm  decent 
pbiie.  With  a  good  shirt  and  coat  on  ray  back, 
people  would  bo  glad  etiough  to  have  me.  I  could 
offfi'  myielf  for  a  eourier,  if  I  didn't  look  like  a 
hroken^own  mountebank.  I  should  like  to  be 
with  my  children,  and  fot^  and  foT;gire.  But 
you  have  never  seen  your  father  look  like  tbia 
before*  If  you  had  ten  pounds  at  hand — or  I 
could  npp<^iit  ym  tfr  bring  it  me  somewhere— I 
could  fit  myself  out  by  the  day  after  to-morrow." 
Minkb  felt  herself  imder  a  temptation  which 
she  must  try  to  overcomi?.  She  answered,  obli- 
giog  herself  to  Took  at  b»m  again, 

"I  Uon'tiike  to  deny  yon  what yoa  aak, father; 
but  I  hare  given  a  promi^  not  to  do  thingH  for 
you  in  secret.  It  «  banl  to  see  you  looking 
ceedy;  but  we  will  bear  that  for  a  "little  while; 
and  then  yon  can  have  new  clotheft,  and  we  ean 
pay  for  them,"  Her  practical  sen  so  made  her 
£}ee  now  what  was  Mw.  Meyrkk'^  wiadom  in  ex- 
act! rig  a  promiae  from  her. 

Lnpidoth's  good  hnnior  gnve  way  a  little.  He 
aatd,  with  a  snoer,  **You  are  a  bard  and  fait 
young  lady ;  you*ve  been  learning  useful  rirtucs 
— keeping' promises  not  to  help  your  father  with 
a  pound  or  two  when  you  are  glutting  money  to 
dress  yoorseW  m  silk — your  f  Rthcr  who  made  an 
idol  of  you^  and  gave  up  the  beat  port  of  his  life 
to  proTiding  fov  yoUn" 

"  It  eewns  cruel — I  know  ii  peema  craoV*  ^^^ 
Ifimh,  feellug  this  a  worse  nvoment  than  when 
she  meant  to  drown  herself.  Her  lips  were  sad^ 
denly  pale  "But,  father,  it  is  more  eruol  to 
break  the  promiaea  people  trust  in.  That  broke 
my  mother*8  heart — It  has  broken  Ezra-s  life. 
You  and  I  must  cat  now  this  bitterness  from 
what  has  been.  Bear  it.  Bear  to  coine  in  and 
be  raired  for  as  you  are.** 

^^ To-morrow^  then,''  S4ud  Lapidotb,  almost  ttim- 
ing  on  his  heel  away  from  this  pale,  trembling 
daughter,  who  teemed  now  to  hare  got  the  in- 
convenient  world  to  back  her;  but  ho  ([vtickty 
turned  on  It  again,  with  \\h  hnndi  feeUu^  nt^out 
reHtleaaly  in  blM  iHxket*,  uml  ^ahI,  with  tsonic  t&- 
turn  to  his  appealing  tone,  *'rm  a  Uttk-^  cut  up 
with  all  thii^,  Mirah.  I  Bh^Il  get  up  mj  spirits 
bf  to>morroir.    1£  you^re  u  little  money  In  your 


poeketf  I  suppose  it  isn't  agahi^t  tonr  promise  to 
give  me  a  trifle — to  buy  a  cigar  with.** 

Himh  could  not  ask  herself  another  quefftion 
— could  not  do  any  thing  else  than  put  her  oold^ 
trembling  hand  in  her  pocket  for  ber  pfjrif-ttKm- 
r^iVj  and  bold  it  out,  Lapidoth  graiiped  it  at 
once,  pressed  her  flngcrfl  the  while,  said,  "flood- 
by,  my  little  grH  —  to-nnorrow,  then!"  and  left 
her.  He  had  not  taken  many  steps  before  he 
looked  carefully  into  all  the  folds  of  the  purst% 
fmind  two  bill  eorereigin  and  odd  silrer,  and, 
pasted  against  tha  folding  co^-er,  a  bit  el  paper 
on  which  Ezra  had  InMribed,  m  a  lieauti^l  Ue- 
brew  chi  racier,  the  name  of  bis  mother,  the  days 
of  Iwr  birth,  marriage,  and  death .  and  t lie  prayer^ 
"  May  Mirah  be  dellrered  from  evil  !**  It  waa 
Miraii^s  liking  to  have  this  little  iDscription  on 
many  articles  that  she  used.  The  father  wad  It, 
and  had  a  quiek  vision  of  his  marriige  day,  and 
the  bnght,  nnblamed  young  fellow  lie  was  m  thai 
time ;  teaching  many  things,  but  expecting  by- 
and-by  to  get  money  n>ore  eisHily  by  writing;  and 
very  fond  of  his  beautiful  brwle  Sara  —  cnliig 
when  she  eipectcd  him  to  cry,  and  reflecting  ev- 
ery phase  of  her  feeling  with  rolroetic  suscc-pti- 
biiity.  Lapidoth  had  traveled  a  long  way  frona 
that  young  «elf,  and  thought  of  all  that  this  In- 
scription signified  with  an  unemotional  meworr, 
which  was  like  the  octilar  pcrceiJtion  of  a  totich 
to  one  who  has  lost  the  sense  of  touch,  or  like 
morsels  on  an  un tasting  palate,  having  nhape  and 
grain,  but  no  flavor.  Among  the  things  we  may 
gamble  away  in  a  lazy  selftsifi  life  is  tlie  capaci- 
ty for  ruth,  compuuetion,  or  any  unaelfiah  regf*t 
-^which  we  may  come  to  long  for  as  one  in  slow 
death  longs  to  ff?el  laceration,  rather  than  be  con- 
scious of  a  widening  margin  where  consciousness 
once  was.  MirahV  purse  was  a  handsoroc  one — 
a  gift  to  her,  which  sbi>  had  been  tinable  to  re^ 
tieet  about  giving  away — and  Lapidoth  presently 
found  himself  outside  of  bis  reverie,  evnsidering 
what  the  purse  would  fetch  iu  addition  to  the 
sum  it  contahied,  and  what  prospect  there  was 
of  his  Ijcing  able  to  get  more  from  hfc*  daughter 
without  subnvitting  to  adopt  a  penitenttal  fonii  «l 
life  under  the  eyes  of  that  formidable  i^on.  Ou 
such  a  subject  his  susceptibilitlea  were  still  lively, 

Hennwhile  Mirah  bad  entered  the  house  with 
her  power  of  retioenoe  overeome  by  the  crophy 
of  her  pain.  She  found  her  lirotber  quietly  Trad- 
ing and  sifting  old  manu&cHpts  of  hi^  own,  which 
he  meant  to  consign  to  Derondo.  In  the  nrap- 
tien  from  the  long  effort  to  master  her*elf,  slio 
fell  down  t>efore  bim  and  cin^q^ed  bia  kneev,  lob- 
biug,  and  crying,  **fj3tra,  Ej^ra  V 

He  did  not  « peak.  His  alarm  for  her  waa 
spending  Itself  on  oonoeiTing  the  caoae  of  her 
di(*trefls,  the  more  striking  from  the  novelty  in 
her  of  this  violent  manifostation.  l^ni  Mirvh'i 
own  longing  was  to  be  able  to  sr^t/ak  And  tdl 
him  the  cauae.  Preaently  !?he  nusod  her  liati4 
ami,  itill  sobljirvr^  aaid^  bnitkLnlr, 

**EzrB,  my  father  t  oor  father  J  He  fonowad 
me.  I  wanted  bim  to  comn  iu.  I  paid  yio 
would  let  him  eotnc  iti.  Ami  ba  «ftid,  NOi,  h^ 
would  not — ^uot  noil',  Intt  to-raurruw,  Atid  hr 
begged  for  money  from  ro».  And  I  gava  U01 
m^  purae,  and  ho  wc-nt  away.'* 

Mirab'd  words  seemed  U»  l]«>ilioll  10  tJCpr«iail 
the  misery  fi^be  fell  fo  tlmn.  Str  Itivrtll*  ItMBfA 
them  Ic99  grievooa  tlura  Irli  moaQiViSQBN,  aavA 
ftalil,  gently,  "■  wm  for  mlv,  lMh»«i4  tel# 
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me  tU/*  patting  off  her  hat,  And  laying  hia  hatidB 
teuderlj  on  her  head.  She  felt  the  aoothing  !»> 
fluence,  and  in  a  few  mkiatea  told  him  as  exactly 
as  she  could  all  thai  had  happesed. 

**  He  will  not  eome  UHnorroW|*'  said  MordeoaL 
Neither  of  them  said  to  the  other  what  the?  both 
thought,  namely,  that  he  might  waloh  for  Mlrah's 
outgoings,  and  heg  fkem  her  agaia. 

**8eest  thou,"  he  presently  added,  *<our  lot  Is 
the  lot  of  Israel  The  grief  and  this  glory  are 
mingled  as  the  smoke  and  the  flame.  It  is  be- 
cause we  children  have  inherited  the  good  that 
we  feel  the  evfl.  These  things  are  wedded  for 
ns,  as  our  father  was  wedded  to  our  mother.*' 

The  surroundings  wsrs  of  Brompton,  but  the 
voice  might  hare  eome  from  a  Babbl  tnmssait- 
tittg  the  sentences  ef  an  elder  time  to  be  regis- 
tered ia  .fiM^by  which  affeetionate-eoundhig 
diminutlre  is  meant  the-tast  volume  of  the  Bab- 
ylonian Talmud.  '*The  Omniprsseat,**  said  a 
Rabbi,  *«  is  occupied  in  making  marriages.**  The 
lerity  of  the  saying  Hes  in  the  ear  of  him  who 
hears  it;  for  by  marriages  <he  speaker  meant  all 
the  wondrous  combinatleaB  of  ti&e  unlTefse^  whose 
isBue  makes  our  good  end  evil. 


CHAPTER  LXm. 

"Moset,  troti  telner  BeMndang  der  Ktmst,  den- 
Boeh  felber  ein  grower  Kiostter  war  end  deo  wahren 
K&ottlergeltt  beaast.  /  Her  war  dtoesr  KAasttergaist 
bei  ibni,  wie  bel  seinen  tgypttMhen  Laodaleaten, 
iinr  anf  das  Coltwsale  nod  uoTerwQstltche  gerictatet. 
Aber  nlcht  wte  die  Aegyptet' fmmilrte  er  MiueKone^ 
wtrke  sue  Baokiteia  aud  Gfanit,  aoiidtni  ev  baate 
MeascheDDyramideii,  er  melseelte  Menschen-Obelis- 
ken,  er  nanm  etnen  annea  Hirtenstamm  nnd  Bctmf 
darans  eIn  Volk,  dae  ebenfSilla  den  Jahrbanderten 
trotaen  eoUte. . .  .er  schaf  laiaaL**-4iBOfB  t  Omtin^ 


iMAOim  the  difference  in  DevoBda*s  state  of 
mind  when  he  leffSnglaad  and  when  he  retnm- 
ed  to  it  He  had  set  out  f^  Genoa  in  total  un- 
certainty how  fkr  the  actual  beat  of  his  wishes 
and  affectionB  would  be  eaeouraged— how  fiar  the 
claims  revealed  to  him  might  draw  him  into  aew 

Eiths,  far  away  from  the  tracks  his  thoughts  had 
tely  been  pursvlag  with  a  coaseat  of  desire 
whieh  unoertaintv  made  dangeioaa.  He  caoie 
back  with  scmetlihig  like  a  discovered  charter 
warranting  the  hihented  right  that  his  aaibition 
had  begun  to  yearn  for:  he  caaie  back  with  what 
was  better  than  frsedom-^whh  a  duteous  bond 
which  his  experience  had  beea  preparing  fatal  to 
accept  gladly,  evea  if  H  had  beea  atteaded  with 
no  promise  of  satlsiying  a  seorst  passionate  long- 
ing never  yet  allowed  |o  grow  into  a  hope.  But 
now  he  dared  avow  to  l^aself  the  hiddea  seleo- 
tion  'of  bis  k>vek  Bhice  ihe  hour  when  he  left 
the  house  at  Chelsea  ia  falUMarted  silence  aader 
the  effect  of  Mirah's  farewell  look  and  words— 
their  exquisite  appeaKngness  stirrlae  hi  him  that 
deeply  Uid  care  fer  womaahooi}  v^leh  had  be- 
gun when  his  own  lip  was  like  a  girTe  her  hold 
on  his  feeling  had  helped  hfaa  to  be  Uamdsss  la 
word  and  deed  under  the  ditteult  efarcumstaaoes 
we  know  of.  There  seesned  ao  likeMheod  that  he 
eould  erer  woo  this  creature  who  had  become  dear 
to  him  amidst  associations  that  forbade  woohig ; 
vet  she  had  taken  her  place  in  his  soul  as  a  be- 
loved type,  redadngthe  power  of  other  fascination, 
and  making  a  difference  la  it  that  became  deAdea- 
oy.   The  inflosace  had  been  oeatfaiually  strength- 


ened. It  had  lain  In  the  course  of  poor  Gwendo- 
len's lot  that  her  dependence  on  Deronda  tended 
to  rouse  in  hfan  the  enthusiasm  of  self -martyring 
{^rather  than  of  personal  love,  and  his  lees  con- 
stiained  tenderness  flowed  with  the  fuller  stream 
toward  aa  indwelling  image  in  all  things  unlike 
€hrendolea.  StiU  more^  hia  relatioa  to  Mordecai 
had  broaght  with  it  a  new  nearness  to  Mirah 
which  was  act  the  less  agitating  because  there 
was  no  amiarent  change  in  his  position  toward 
her;  and  sim  had  inevitably  been  bound  up  in  aU 
the  thoughts  that  made  him  shrink  from  an  issue 
disappotatfaig  to  her  brother.  This  process  had 
not  gone  on  unconsciously  in  Deronda :  be  was 
consdous  of  it  as  we  are  of  some  covetousness 
that  it  would  be  better  to  nullify  by  encouraging 
other  thoughts  than  to  give  it  the  insistency  chP 
confession  even  to  ourselves:  butthejeakmaJre 
had  leaped  out  at  Hans*s  pretensions,  and  when 
his  mother  accused  him  of  being  in  love  with  a 
Jewess,  any  eiva8k>n  suddoily  seoned  an  infidel!^ 
ty.  His  mother  had  eompeUed  him  to  a  decisive 
acknowledgment  of  his  love,  as  Jos^  Kaloaymoe 
had  compelled  Urn  toadefinite expression  of  his 
rssolve^  This  new  state  of  dedsioa  wrought  on 
Deronda  with  a  fosce  which  suqprised  even  him- 
selt  There  was  a  rdease  of  all  the  energy  which 
had  kmg  beea  spent  in  seltchecking  and  suppres- 
sloa  beoaase  of  doubtful  eoncfitiOBS ;  and  he  was 
ready  to  laugh  at  his  own  Impetuosity  when,  as 
heneared  Bi^^d  on  his  way  from  Halnx,  he  felt 
the  remaining  distance  more  and  more  of  an  ob- 
stiaotion.  It  was  as  if  he  had  found  an  added 
soul  la  finding  his  ancestry — his  judgment  no 
longer  wande&ig  In  the  maaes  of  impejtial  sym- 
pnl£y,  batehoodng,  wHh  that  noble  partiality 
which  Is  man*s  best  strength,  the  closer  fellow, 
ship  that  makes  sympathy  practical— exchanging 
that  bird's-eyereasenableness  which  soars  toavold 
preference  and  loses  all  sense  of  quality,  for  the 
generous  reasonableaess  of  drawing  shoulder  to 
sbealder  with  men  of  like  iabsrltancew  Hewanted 
now  to  be  again  with  Mordecai,  to  pour  forth  in- 
stead e<  restraining  Ms  feeling,  to  admit  agree- 
ment and  4naiataia  disseat,  and  all  the  whUe  to 
find  Mirah*s  presence  whhoot  the  embarrassment 
of  obvieusiy  seekh^  It,  to  see  her  in  the  light  of 
a  new  possibility,  to  Interpret  her  looks  and 
words  frsm  a  near  startlag-polnt.  He  was  not 
greatly  alarmed  about  the  effect  of  Hans*s  atten- 
tions, bat  he  had  a  presentiment  that  her  feeling 
toward  himself  had  from  the  first  kin  in  a  chan- 
nel  from  which  it  was  not  likely  to  be  diverted 
into  love.  To  astonish  a  woman  by  tuminff  into 
her  lover  when  she  has  been  thinking  of  you 
merely  as  a  Lord  Chanoellor  is  what  a  man  nat- 
urally shrinks  from :  he  is  anxious  to  create  an 
easier  trandtion. 

What  wonder  that  Deronda  saw  no  other  course 
than  to  go  straight  £ram  the  London  railway 
station  to  the  lo^;;ings  in  that  small  square  In 
Bsempton  f  Bvery  argomeat  was  la  favor  of  his 
losing  no  time.  He  hmi  promiied  to  run  down 
the  next  day  to  see  lAdy  MalUnger  at  the  Abbey, 
aad  it  was  already  sunset  He  wished  to  depos- 
it the  precious  diest  with  Mordecsi,  who  would 
study  ks  consents,  bodi  in  bis  abaence  and  hi 
companv  with  him;  and  that  he  should  pay  this 
vidt  withont  pause  would  gratify  Mordecai*s 
heart  Hence,  and  for  other  reasons,it  gratified 
Deronda*s  heart  The  strongest  tendencies  of  his 
nature  ifen  rushing  in  one  ourryt^  the  fervent 
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afleotionateneM  which  mtde  him  delight  in  ineet- 
inff  the  wish  of  beingt  near  to  him,  and  the  im- 
afpuiatiye  need  of  eome  far-reaching  rebtkxi  to 
OMke  the  horixon  of  hie  immediate  dally  acta. 
It  has  to  be  admitted  that  in  this  dassioal*  ro- 
mantic,  woiid-historio  position  of  his,  bringing  as 
it  were  from  its  hiding-pUce  his  hereditary  ap> 
mor,  he  wore— but  so,  one  must  supposs^  did  the 
most  ancient  heroes,  whether  Semitic  or  Japhei- 
io— the  summer  costume  of  his  oostemporariea. 
He  did  not  reflect  that  the  drab  tints  were  be- 
coming to  him,  for  he  rarely  went  to  the  expense 
of  such  thinluikg;  but  his  own  depth  of  coloring, 
which  made  the  beeomingness,  got  an  added  ra- 
diance in  the  eyes,  a  ileethig  and  returning  glow 
in  the  slun,  as  he  entered  the  hoaae,  wondmng 
what  exactly  he  should  find.  He  made  his  eor 
trance  as  noiseless  as  possible. 

It  was  the  evening  of  that  same  afternoon  on 
which  Mirah  had  had  the  Intenriew  with  her  fs. 
ther.  Mordeoai,  penetrated  by  her  grief,  and 
also  by  the  sad  memories  which  the  incident  had 
awakoied,  had  not  resumed  faSs  task  of  sifthig 
piqpers:  some  of  them  had  fallen  scattered  on 
the  floor  in  the  first  moments  of  anxiety,  and  nei- 
ther he  nor  Mlrah  had  thought  of  lajdi^  them  in 
order  again.  They  had  sat  perfectly  still  togeth- 
er, not  knowing  how  long,  while  the  ckx^  tkked 
on  the  mantel-pieee,  and  the  ligbt  was  fading. 
Mirah,  unable  to  think  of  the  food  that  she  ought 
to  have  been  taking,  had  not  mofod  since  she  £id 
thrown  off  her  dust-cloak  and  sat  down  beside 
Moideoai  with  her  hand  hi  his,  while  be  had  laM 
his  head  backward,  with  dosed  eyes  and  difikult 
breathing,  looking,  Mimh  thought,  as  he  would 
look  when  the  soul  within  him  could  no  Imiger 
live  in  its  straitened  home.  The  thought  that  his 
death  might  be  near  was  continually  visiting  her 
when  she  saw  his  face  in  tlias  way,  without  its 
vivid  animation ;  and  now,  to  the  rest  of  her  griel 
was  added  the  regret  that  she  had  been  unable 
to  control  the  violent  outburst  which  had  shaken 
hiuL  She  sat  watching  him— her  oval  dieeks 
pallid,  her  eyes  with  the  sorrowful  brilliancy  left 
by  young  tears,  her  curls  in  as  ■nich  disotder  as 
a  just-wakened  child's— watching  that  emadated 
face,  where  it  might  have  been  imagined  that  a 
veil  had  been  drawn  never  to  be  lifted,  as  if  it 
were  her  dead  joy  which  had  loft  htf  strong 
enough  to  live  on  in  sorrow.  And  life  at  that 
moment  stretched  befoie  Mirah  with  more  than 
a  repetition  of  fonner  sadness.  The  shadow  of 
the  father  was  there,  and  more  than  that,  a  double 
bereavement— of  one  Hving  as  well  as  one  dead. 

But  now  the  door  was  opened,  and  while  none 
entered,  a  well-known  voice  said|  **i)s&iel  !>•- 
rondar-^-may  he  come  in  V* 

'*Come!  comer  said  Mordeoai,  Immediately 
rising  with  an  irradiated  face  and  opened  eyee — 
apparently  as  little  eurpiised  as  if  be  had  seen 
Dcnrnda  in  tbe  uioniiug,  mid  oxfMX't^  this  uviiti- 
ing  viiiit ;  whila  Mimh  iUrt«<l  up,  blm^Dg  with 
OQp|iitsed|  balf'Skmood  expcctaciua. 

Tet  whieti  D^rociila  enieftid,  the  sifcbt  of  him  wag 
liko  the  d^ame«^  a£tcr  rain  r  no  clouds  to  come 
coa]d  hbdcr  the  diorUhing  beam  of  that  moDietit. 
Ab  ho  held  out  hiB  rigljt  httOd  ta  Minilt,  who  was 
do^e  to  her  hrotherV  left,,  he  laid  hi^  other  hand 
on  Viifijwjii^i  right  Hhouhkr,  And  §imxJ  ^o  &  mo- 
ment) huhllug  them  both  at  oiiei,%  utl4;ri,Dg  nt)  word, 
but  rtudiiiR  their  fitc«9,  till  he  said,  «jiiioii*ily,  to 
If  irah,  ^'  Hiis  may  ituDg  happt^uod  F^-auy  IrouLfle  f^ 


**  Talk  not  of  trouble  now,**  said  Mordeoai,  sav- 
ing  her  from  the  need  to  answer.  **  There  is  joy 
in  your  face— let  the  joy  be  ours.** 

Mutth  thought,  "*  It  is  for  somethmg  he  can  not 
tell  us.**  But  they  all  sat  down,  Derooda  drew- 
ing  a  chair  dose  in  front  of  Mordeoai 

"  That  is  true,**  he  saki,emp>Mitioally.  ''Ihave 
a  joy  which  will  remain  to  us  ev«n  in  the  worst 
trouble.  I  did  not  tell  you  the  reason  of  my 
journey  abroad,  Mordeoai,  becauso— never  mind 
— I  went  to  learn  my  parentage.  And  you  were 
right.    I  am  a  Jew.** 

The  two  men  eUsped  hands  with  a  movcmesBt 
that  seemed  part  of  the  flash  from  Mordecai'seyea, 
and  passed  through  Mliah  like  an  electric  shodc 
But  Deronda  went  on  without  pause,  speaking 
from  Mordecai*s  mind  as  mneh  as  from  his  own: 

^*  We  have  the  same  people.  Our  souls  have 
the  same  vocatkNk  We  shall  not  be  sepanUed 
by  life  or  by  death.** 

Mordecai*s  answer  was  uttered  in  Hebrew,  and 
in  no  more  than  a  kwd  whisper.  It  was  in  the 
liturgical  words  which  eipress  the  religious  bond: 
''Our  God,  and  the  Qod  «f  our  fsthere.** 

The  weight  of  teling  pressed  too  strongly  oa 
that  ready-winged  speedi  which  usually  moved  in 
quick  adaptation  to^eveey  stirring  of  lUs  fervor. 

Mirah  fell  on  her  knees  by  her  brother's  side, 
and  looked  at  his  now  Ulmal&ated  face,  which 
had  just  before  been  so  deathly.  The  action  was 
an  inevitable  outlet  of  tbe  violent  reversal  from 
despondenoy  to  a  gladness  which  came  over  her 
as  solemnly  as  if  she  had  been  beholding  a  relig- 
ious rite.  For  the  moment  she  thought  of  iSb 
eflCect  on  her  own  life  only  through  the  elf ect  on 
her  brother. 

«« And  it  is  not  only  that  I  am  a  Jew,**  Deron. 
da  went  on,  enjoying  one  ol  those  rare  moments 
when  our  yearnings  and  our  acts  can  be  com- 
pletely one,  and  tlie  real  we  behold  is  our  idesl 
good,  ""but  I  came  of  a  strain  that  has  ardcstiy 
maintained  tho  feUowship  of  our  raoe^-a  line  A 
Spanish  Jews  that  has  bonie  many  studenta  and 
men  of  practical  power.  And  I  possees  what 
will  give  us  a  sort  of  cemmunkm  with  them. 
My  grandfather,  Daniel  Charisi,  preserved  manu- 
scripts, family  records  stretching  isr  back,  in  tbe 
hope  that  thej  would  pass  into  the  hands  of  his 
grsndson.  And  now  his  hope  Is  fulfilled,  in  spits 
of  attempts  to  thwmri  it  by  uding  my  parentsgi 
from  me.  I  possess  tbe  ehest  containiaig  tfaaB^ 
with  his  own  papers,  and  it  Is  down  beleer  in  this 
houssk  1  mean  to  leave  It  wHh  you,  Mordeoai 
that  you  may  help  me  to  study  the  manuseriptiL 
Some  of  them  I  can  read  emBf  enough  thoes 
in  Bpanish  and  Italian.  Others  are  in  Hebrew, 
and,IthUik,Arabto;  hot  there  seem  to  be  Latin 
trsnsktkms.  I  was  only  able  to  k»ok  at  them 
curssrily  whUe  I  staid  at  Maina.  WewiUato^y 
them  together.** 

Demo  da  coded  with  thit  brl^lit  emile  willed, 
bcumini?  out  from  tbo  h&liitual  grATiiT  at  hh 
face,  fteein^d  a  revelation  (the  rererH  of  (ht  am- 
tLDJual  enxUe  that  dbcrodiftf  att  esEpt^MJoiii  fint 
whfiu  thb  happy  fsJmm^  ii«.iieeil  from  Mimeil  la 
FCBt  on  Mirah,  it  limited  liku  a  ^Uls  io»  i 
«hmef  ami  iuAilc  her  change  hm  \ 
bad  kocli  mukU^t-  an  Empulni  irilfa  iMlMI  m^  p»> 
aonmi  embAiru^^nvenl  was  ineeiipMtfl^WWil^^ 
dallv  any  t^ioufhu  *bo«l  bow  Mrs.  CJtaaifaMfl 
might  stand  to  this  new  tipM*  ul  Ms)^— 
tho^ghta  wluch  mads  hm  eolsupdnr  PMiids^e 
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glance,  and  rise  lo  take  her  teat  again  in  hema- 
ual  poatnre  of  eroaied  hands  and  f eet»  with  the 
eifort  to  look  aa  qniel  as  poanble.  Deranda, 
equally  sensitive,  imaf^ned  that  the  feelhig  of 
whieh  he  was  eonseioaa  had  enterad  too  modi 
into  his  ejes,  and  had  been  repugnant  to  her. 
He  was  ready  enoni^  to  bcUeve  that  any  nnex- 
peeted  manif  ealation  miglit  spoil  h/^  leehng  to- 
ward him— and  then  his  predons  relation  to  brotli- 
er  and  sister  wonid  be  Barrad.  If  Min^  oouki 
have  no  loira  for  him,  any  advanoes  of  love  on  his 
part  would  make  her  wretched  m  thai  eontininl 
contact  with  him  wfaftsh  wonkl  remain  inevitaUa 

While  aneh  f  eelinga  were  pulsating  quickly  in 
Deronda  and  Mirah,  Motdeoai,  seong  nothing  hi 
his  friend*8  presence  and  wofda  hot  a  blessed 
fnlfiUment,  was  akeady  speakfa^^  with  his  ohi 
sense  of  enlargement  in  utiemnoe : 

**  Daniel,  from  the  first,  I  havn  said  to  3no«,  we 
know  not  all  the  pathways.  Has  tliere  not  been 
a  meeting  among  them,  aa  of  tho  opemtiona  in 
one  soul,  where  an  idea  being  bom  and  breath- 
ing draws  the  dements  toward  it,  and  is  fed  and 
grows?  For  aU  things  are  bound  together  in 
that  Omnifresence  whish  is  the  pbee  and  habita- 
tion of  the  world,  and  events  are  as  a  glass  where* 
through  our  eyes  sea  sciae  of  the  pathways.  And 
if  it  seems  that  the  erring  and  unlovfaig  wiUs  of 
men  have  hdped  to  prepare  you,  as  Moses  was 
prepared,  to  serve  your  peo{Ma  tko  better,  that 
depends  on  annttier  order  than  the  law  which 
must  guide  our  f  ootstma.  For  the  evil  will  of 
man  makes  not  a  peopWs  good  except  by  Stir- 
ring  the  righteous  will  of  aum ;  and  beneath  aD 
the  douds  with  whfeh  our  thought  enoompasses 
the*£ternal,  this  is  dear— that  a  peofAe  can  be 
blessed  only  biy  having  counselors  and  a  multi- 
tude whose  will  moves  in  obedisnoe  to  the  laws  of 
justice  and  tova  For  see,  now,  it  was  your  loving 
wiU  that  made  a  chief  pnthway,  and  resisted  the 
effect  of  evil ;  for,  by  peifermhig  Hue  duties  of 
brothorhood  to  my  sister,  and  eeeklng  out  her 
brother  In  the  flesh,  your  soul  has  been  prepared 
to  receive  with  gladness  this  message  of  the  Bter^ 
nal:  'Befaoldthemultitndeofyonr  brethren.'** 

**  It  is  quite  true  that  you  and  If  irah  have  been 
my  teachers,** saklDetoDda.  ''If  this  revehiAkm 
had  been  made  to  mn  before  I  knew  you  both, 
I  think  my  nund  would  have  rebdied  against 
it  Perhaps  I  should  have  Ml-then-^if  I  oouhl 
have  chosen,  I  wonkl  not  have  been  n  Jew.* 
What  I  fed  now.  4s  that  my  whole  bdng  is  a 
consent  to  the  fact  But  it  has  been  the  gradual 
accord  between  your  mind  and  mine  whuh  has 
braugbt-abont  that  full  eonacnt'* 

At  the  moment  Deronda  was  speaking,  that 
first  evening  in  the  boek-shop  was  vividly  In  Ua 
remembrance,  with  all  tiie  stmggling  akwfness 
he  had  then  Ml  itom  lievdaeai*s  prophetlo  oe»- 
fidence.  It  was  hia  natmv  to  dd^  in  sati^« 
ing  to  the  utmost  the  eageriy  expectant  sotu, 
which  seemed  to  bo  Isskiag  -out  from  the  face 
before  him,  like  the  long-enduring  watcher  who 
at  but  sees  the  mtimtlig  4gnat«ame;  and  he 
went  on  with  fuller  fsrvor: 

'^  It  is  through  ywir  insoimtion  t^*  I  have  <Us- 
oemed  what  maybe  mv  ttk^  task.  H  iayon  who 
have  given  shape  to  what,  I  believe,  was  an  inher- 
itod  yearning  *  the  agsct  of  broodtog,  passtoniilo 
tiwnghtn  in  many  anefstass  thnnghls  that  saem 
Mwva  been  intensely  ptessnt  in  iny  grandfather. 
'^  >  the  itden  oropring  of  aome  mountahi 


tribe  brought  up  in  a  dty  of  the  pkin,  or  one 
wifli  an  inherited  genius  for  painting,  and  bom 
bBnd^^Ihe  ancestral  life  would  lie  within  them 
as  a  dhn  longing  for  unknown  objects  and  sen^ 
sations,  and  m  spell-bound  habit  of  their  Inher- 
ited frames  would  be  like  a  cunningly  wrought 
musksd  instrument,  never  phiyed  on,  but  qoiverw 
ing  throughout  in  uneasy  mysterious  meanings 
of  its  intriente  structw^  that,  under  the  right 
toneh,  gires  musiok  Something  like  that,  I  think, 
has  beoi  my  experience.  Since  I  began  to  read 
and  know,  I  have  always  longed  for  some  ideal 
task,hi  whkh  I  might  fed  myself  the  heaH  and 
brain  of  a  multitude — some  sodal  captainsliip, 
wUch  would  come  to  me  as  a  duty,  and  not  be 
striven  for  as  a  personal  prise.  You  have  raised 
the  iBMge  of  such  a  task  for  me— to  bind  our 
race  together  in  spite  of  heresy.  You  have  said 
to  me^  'Our  rdigkm  united  us  before  it  divided 
us— it  made  us  a  people  before  it  made  BablmH 
itea^and  Kamites.*  I  mean  to  try  what  can  be 
done  with  that  udion— I  mean  to  work  in  your 
spirit  FaihiM  wiU  not  be  ignoble,  but  it  would 
be  Ignoble  for  me  net  to  try.** 

**  JBven  as  my  brother  that  fed  at  the  breasta 
of  my  niotheiv**said  Mordecai,  falling  back  in  his 
chair  with  a  kiok  e<  exultant  repose,  as  after  some 
finished  hax>r. 

To  estfanate  the  effect  of  tills  ardent  outpour- 
ing foom  Deronda  we  must  remember  his  former 
reserve,  his  cave6d  avoidance  of  premature  as- 
sent or  ddnsive  encouragement,  which  gave  to 
this  dedded  pledge  of  hlmedf  a  sacramental  so- 
leranhy,  both  for  his  own  mind  and  Mordeeai*s. 
On  Mirah  the  effleet  was  equally  strong,  though 
with  a  difference :  she  ftk  a  surprise  which  had 
no  place  in  her  brother's  mind  at  Deronda*s  sud- 
denly revealed  sense  of  nearness  to  them :  there 
seemed  to  be  a  breaking  of  day  aioand  her  whidi 
miglit  show  her  other  nets  unlike  her  forebod- 
ings in  tiw  darkneea.  But  after  a  moment's  si- 
lenoe  Moidecai  spoke  again : 

^  it  has  begun  already — the  marriage  of  our 
souls.  It  waits  but  the  passing  away  of  this 
bo(|y,  and  then  thevwho  are  betrothed  shall  unite 
in  a  stricter  bond,  and  what  is  mino  shall  be 
thine.  Call  nothfaig  mfaie  that  I  have  written, 
Danid;  for  though  our  Masters  delivered  right- 
ly ihnt  everything  should  be  quoted  in  the  name 
of  him  that  said  H— and  thdr  rule  Is  good— yet 
it  doss  not  exnhidc  the  willing  marriage  which 
meUS  soul  into  boqI,  and  makes  thought  ftiHer  as 
the  dear  wnten  are  made  fuUer,  where  the  full- 
ness is  inseparable  and  the  dearness  is  insepara* 
ble.  R>r  1  hnre  Judged  what  I  have  written,  and 
I  desire  ths  body  that  I  gave  my  thought  to  pass 
away  aa  this  fleshly  body  will  pass;  but  let  the 
thought  be  bom  hg^  from  our  fuller  soul  which 
sbaU  be  eaMed  youm.** 

'^Youmuatttotaskme  to  pvmnise  that,**  said 
DemndaySmfllng.  •  "  I  nrast  be  convinced  first  of 
spedal  luanns  for  It  in  the  wrMngs  thensdves. 
And  I  am  too  bachwawl  a  pupil  yet.  That  bleat 
tmnsndsslcn  must  go  on  without  any  choice  of 
oure ;  but  what  we  can*t  hfaider  nmt  not.mako 
our  rale  for  what  we  ou^  to  choose.  I  think 
our  du^is  falthlul  traditien  where  we  can  at^ 
tain  it  And  so  yon  would  insist  for  any  one  but 
yourself.  Don*t  ask  me  to  deny  my  spiritual 
parentage,  when  I  am  finding  the  dew  of  my  life 
in  the  reeognitkm  of  my  naturel  parentage.** 

"I  wiB  ask  for  no  promise  till  you  see  the  rea- 
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ion,"  sflid  Mordecal.  "  Yon  haTo  said  th©  truth  r 
I  would  obey  the  Masters'  rule  for  another.  Bat 
for  years  my  hope,  nay,  my  confidence,  h»s  been^ 
not  thut  tbo  iiup€?rfect  ima^e  of  m?  tho^ht, 
which  \s  aa  th^  iU-dhapcn  work  of  the  youthful 
canrer  who  has  ^ceu  a  hetvenly  pntt^m^  and 
tremblos  in  imilatlng  the  vt^^ion  —  not  that  Ihii 
should  lire,  hut  that  my  vision  and  pa^siou  ahotkld 
enter  into  yonra — yea,  into  yours ;  for  be  whom  I 
longed  for  afar,  was  he  not  jou  whom  I  dkfXTa* 
ed  as  mine  whon  yoti  came  nt*ar  *  NcTorthelefla, 
you  shall  judge*  For  my  »oul  is  satisfied."  Mor- 
decai  pauaed,  and  then  begun  in  a  chan^  tone, 
reverting  to  prcrioua  augg^aiionfi  from  Dcronda'a 
disclosure,  "  What  mo ^ed  your  parents—^?"  but 
he  immediately  ehecked  himself^  and  added, "  Kay, 
I  ask  not  that  you  ahould  t^ll  me  augiit  eoneern- 
ing  others,  unless  It  i»  your  plc&aure.^' 

*'Somo  times — ^^dunUy — jou  will  know  all," 
said  Derond^  '  ^  Bui  now  teU  me  more  about  your- 
selves,  and  how  the  lime  his  passed  iinee  I  went 
away.  I  am  sure  there  has  been  some  trouble. 
Mirah  has  been  in  disitrvss  about  somptbing/^ 

He  lookctl  at  Ml  rah,  but  she  immediately  turn- 
ed to  her  brother,  ftppetiling  to  him  to  give  the 
difficult  answer.  Bhe  hoped  he  would  noi  think 
it  neoesii^Ty  to  tetl  Deronda  the  facts  about  her 
father  on  puch  an  c  fen  Ing  as  ibis.  Juit  when 
Deron<la  had  hrougbl  himself  so  m^r,  and  idx?[i- 
tified  himiiolf  with  her  broth er^  It  waj  cutting  to 
her  that  he  should  bear  of  tills  di»grAce  eliDging 
about  them,  which  seemed  to  hAve  beooma  partly 
his.  To  relieve  heraelf  she  lose  to  take  up  her  bat 
and  doak,  tldnkmg  she  would  go  to  her  own  room : 
perhaps  they  would  speak  mm^  easily  when  abe 
had  left  tbcm.    Bui  meanwhile  Mordecai  said  : 

*'  To-day  there  has  been  a  p^ef.  A  duty  whieb 
seemed  to  h&ve  gone  far  into  the  dluiance  has 
come  back  and  turned  its  face  upon  u»,  and  raised 
no  gladne^  —  has  raised  a  dread  that  we  must 
submit  tOt  But  for  the  Diomeut  we  are  deUrer- 
ed  from  any  visible  yoke.  Let  ns  defer  speak- 
ing of  It,  as  if  this  evenhig  which  is  deepening 
about  na  were  the  be^nning  of  the  festival  in 
which  wo  must  offer  thu  ftrst-fruita  of  our  joy, 
and  mtn^li>  no  mourn In^  with  them/' 

Deronda  divined  the  hinted  grl«f^  and  left  It  in 
silence,  rising  as  he  saw  Mirah  rise,  and  snying  to 
her,  ** Are  you  goings  I  must  Seave  almost  im- 
mediatcty~when  I  and  Mrs.  Adam  have  mount- 
ed the  prcdous  chesty  and  I  have  delivered  ttie 
key  to  Monleeai — ^no^  Eet^& — may  1  call  him  Kxt^ 
now?  I  have  learned  to  think  of  hbn  as  Ezra 
since  I  have  beard  you  call  hhn  no.^' 

**  Please  call  him  Exro,^'  said  Mirah,  faintly, 
feeling  a  new  timidity  under  Deronda^s  plance 
and  near  pr^eno&  Was  theje  really  BometbiDg 
different  about  him,  or  was  the  difference  only  in 
her  feeling  f  The  strangely  various  emotions  of 
the  last  few  hours  liad  eili&uited  her ;  she  was 
&int  with  fatigue  and  want  of  food.  Deronda, 
observing  her  pallor  and  Iremulousness,  longed 
to  show  more  feeling,  but  do-rad  not  ^he  pat  out 
her  hand,  with  an  effort  to  smile,  and  then  he 
opened  the  door  for  her.     That  waa  all. 

A  man  of  r«Aned  pride  shrinks  from  making  a 
lover's  apprnAches  to  a  woman  whose  wailih  or 
rank  might  make  thetu  appear  presuraptuotis  or 
low-moth'oi| ;  but  TKnofnln  wifcM  fifirlinj^  a  more 
delicate  diiriouUy  in  a  po.^itiou  which,  e^upcrticial^ 
ly  taken,  Mfaa  the  rt>vtr!iie  of  that — ^tbou^h  to  an 
ardent  reTcrentlal  lorra  Ihe  bved  woman  hm  %\- 


ways  a  kind  of  wealth  and  rank  which  makes  a 
man  keenly  susceptible  about  the  aapect  of  bis 
addresaea*  Deronda's  difficulty  was  what  aoy 
generous  man  might  have  felt  in  some  degree; 
but  it  aJfeoted  hun  pecultarly  through  bte  imagi* 
native  sympathy  with  a  mind  id  which  gratitude 
was  strong.  Mirah,  be  knew^  felt  befsclf  bound 
to  him  by  deep  obligation^  which  to  her  sensi- 
bilifiea  might  give  every  wish  of  bis  the  oapei-t 
of  a  claim;  and  an  io&bility  to  fulfill  it  would 
cause  her  a  pain  continually  revived  by  their  in- 
evitable communion  in  care  for  Ezra,  Here  wm« 
fears  not  of  pride  only,  but  of  extreme  tcndev- 
ncsg.  Altogether,  to  have  the  characier  of  a 
benefactor  seemed  to  Doronda^s  anxiety  an  in* 
sumjountable  ok^tJicle  to  confessing  bimscU  a 
lover,  unless  in  some  int^^onceivable  war  it  could 
be  revealed  to  him  that  Mirah^s  heart  had  a<v 
cepted  him  beforehand.  And  the  agitati^m  oQ 
bis  own  account^  too,  was  not  smmil 

Even  a  man  who  has  pra^^lcod  hims«1f  tn  \m9- 
making  till  his  own  glibnesB  has  rendered  him 
skepticml,  may  at  last  be  overtaken  by  the  lovcr^iv 
awe  —  may  tremble,  stammer,  and  «how  otliet 
signs  of  recovered  senstbitity  no  more  in  the 
range  ^(  bis  acquired  talents  than  pins  and  nee* 
dies  after  numbness :  how  much  more  may  tbst 
energetic  timidity  possess  a  man  whose  inward 
hi.'^tfjrr  has  cherished  hm  susceptibiHlles  instead! 
of  dulkng  them,  and  has  kept  all  the  language  of 
passion  freah  and  rooi.e<rl  as  the  lovely  l^iage 
about  the  hillnaidc  E«pnng1 

As  for  Mirah,  her  dear  hesad  lay  on  its  pillow 
that  night  with  itii  former  sutspic4ons  thrown  out  of 
shape  but  still  present,  like  an  ugly  storr  which 
has  been  dtscrediied  but  not  thoreffore  diftsipated. 
All  that  she  was  certain  of  about  Deronda  seem- 
ed to  prove  that  he  had  no  such  fetters  upnn  him 
as  she  bad  been  allowing  her*ielf  to  IwJieve  in. 
His  whole  manner  a^  well  as  his  words  implied 
that  there  were  no  hidden  bonds  r^naining  to 
have  any  effect  in  determining  his  future.  But 
notwithstanding  this  plainly  reasonable  infer< 
enoe,  uneasiDess  still  clung  about  Uirah's  bearL 
Deronda  was  not  to  blame,  but  he  had  an  impor. 
Unee  for  Mrs.  Grandeourt  which  must  git*e  her 
some  hold  on  him.  Aud  the  thought  of  any  cio«e 
confidence  between  them  stirred  the  little  biting 
snake  that  had  long  lain  curled  and  h&rmless  in 
Mirah'S  geniie  bosom. 

But  did  she  this  evening  feel  aj  completely  as 
before  that  her  jealoufty  was  no  less  remote  from 
any  poiiriibilily  for  herself  perscmally  than  if  her 
human  soul  bad  been  lodged  in  the  body  of  a 
fawn  that  DerondA  bad  saved  front  the  iircbeni? 
Hardly,  SikrmcthiDg  indefinable  bad  happened 
and  mode  a  diflcrence.  The  soft  warm  rain  of 
btcssomB  which  had  fallen  |u3t  where  she  was^^ 
did  it  rcAlly  come  because  she  was  there  f  What 
iipiril  was  there  antong  the  bouglu  T 


CHAPTEE  hXn. 

**  Qrircta  mntjtisyna  ^  t*Tf* 
€Tie  Muipre  at  c«irii1iic1ar  dl  frMto  4'  fft*v«k 
K  Quantu  oum  piit  va  m  «  leisii  tn  maJ*.^ 

It  was  not  many  days  aftet  her  mochur**  arffv. 
al  that  Qwendokn  woukl  con—iii  to  wiiln  at 
G«Doa.     Her  di^lre  to  gii  aw»y  ifom  Ikat  gm 

of  the  sea  h«l}ml  to  isljj  titr  «lliiglli  lAi  OMf^ 
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age.  For  what  place,  though  it  were  the  flowery 
Tale  of  Enna,  may  not  the  inward  senae  turn  into 
a  cffde  ot  poniahmtnt  where  the  flowers  are  no 
better  than  a  crop  of  flanie4oiigiiea  bomfaig  the 
Bolesof  onrfeet? 

**I  akmU  nerer  Hka  to  see  the  Medherrane^ 
an  agafai,'*  said  Qweodolen  to  her  mother,  who 
thoo^t  that  she  quite  understood  her  child's 
feeliBjg  even  in  her  taoh  prohlbiUon  of  any  ex- 
press reference  to  her  late  husband. 

Mrs.  DaTilow,  indeed,  though  compiled  form- 
ally to  regard  this  time  as  one  of  severe  oakun- 
ity,  was  vlrtnally  enjoying  her  lUe  more  than  she 
had  ever  done  since  her  daughter's  marriage.  It 
seemed  that  her  darling  was  brangfat  iMck  to 
her  not  merely  with  aU  the  old  affection,  but 
with  a  conscious  cherishing  of  her  mother's  near- 
ness, such  as  we  f^e  to  a  possession  that  we 
have  been  on  the  brink  of  losing. 

''Are  yon  there,  manna?"  cried  Gwendolen, 
in  the  middte  of  the  night  (a  bed  had  been  made 
for  her  mother  In  the  same  room  with  henX 
rery  much  as  she  would  have  done  in  her  early 
girlhood,  if  she  had  f^  frightened  in  lyfaig  awake. 

'*  Yes,  dear.    Can  I  do  any  thing  fbr  you?" 

**  No,  thank  you ;  only  I  Uke  so  to  know  yon  are 
there.  Do  you  mind  ny  waking  you?"  (This 
question  would  hardly  ha?u  been  Gwendolen's  in 
her  eariy  girlhood.) 

''I  was  not  asleep, darlfa^." 

''It  seemed  not  real  that  yon  wese  with  me. 
I  wanted  to  make  It  real  I  can  bear  things  if 
you  are  with  me.  But  you  must  not  He  awake 
being  anxious  about  me.  You  must  he  happy 
now.  You  must  let  me  make  you  happy  now  at 
las^-dse  what  shall  I  do?" 

"God  bless  you, dear;  I  have  the  bssthappi- 
ness  I  can  have,  when  yon  make  nnch  of  me." 

But  the  next  night>  bearing  that  she  was  sigh- 
faig  and  restless,  Mrs.  Davik»w  said, "  Let  me  e^ 
you  your  sleeping  draught,  Gwendolen." 

"No,  mamma,  thank  you;  I  don't  want  to 
sleep." 

"It  would  be  so  good  for  yon  to  sleep  more, 
my  darling." 

"  I>Mi't  say  what  wonkl  be  good  for  me,  mam- 
ma," Gwendolen  aaswersd,  impetuonsly.  "  You 
don't  know  what  w«dd  be  good  for  ma  You 
and  my  undo  must  not  eontnuUet  me  and  tell 
me  any  thing  is  good  for  me  when  I  feel  It  is  not 
good." 

Mrs.  Dayilow  was  silent,  not  wondering  that 
the  poor  chikl  was  irritable.  Presently  Gwen- 
dolen said, 

"  I  was  always  nanidity  to  yon,  mamma." 

"No,  dear,  no." 

"Yes,  I  was,"  said  Gwendolen,  faiaistenlly.  "it 
is  because  I  was  always  wicked  that  I  an  mis- 
erable now." 

She  burst  faitosebs  and  crisa  The  detemina. 
tkm  to  be  silent  about  aU  the  facts  of  her  mar- 
ried life  and  its  ckise  Psactsd  fai  these  esoapes  of 
enigmatic  excitement 

But  dim  HgbU  of  faiterpietathMi  wera  beeaking 
on  the  mother's  mind  throngh  the  taforraatkm 
that  eame  from  Sir  Hugo  to  Mr.  Gaseoigne,  and, 
with  seme  omisskms,  from  Mr.  Gaseoigne  to  her- 
self.  The  good^naitured  Baronet,  while  he  was 
attending  to  all  decent  meosnrss  fai  veUtkm  to 
hU  nsphisw's  dsath,  and  the  possible  washing 
ashore  of  the  bodr,  thought  It  the  Undest  thing 
be  couki  do  to  use  his  present  friendly  iateroonrse 


wi^  the  Beotor  as  an  opportunity  for  conununi- 
cating  to  him,  in  the  mildiBst  way,  the  purport  erf 
Grandoourt's  will,  so  as  to  save  him  the  additional 
shock  that  wonki  be  in  store  for  him  if  he  car- 
ried his  illusions  aU  the  way  home.  PeriiapsSir 
Hugo  would  have  been  communicable  enough 
wl&mt  that  Und  motive^  but  he  really  felt  the 
motiue.  He  broke  the  unpleassnt  news  to  the 
Rector  by  degrees :  at  first  he  only  fanplied  his 
fear  that  the  wUbw  was  not  so  splem&dly  pro- 
Tkled  for  as  Mr.  Gaseoigne,  nay,  as  the  Baronet 
himself,  had  expected;  and  only  at  last,  after 
soase  pretioos  Tsgue  reference  to  large. claims 
on  Gmndcourt,  he  disclosed  the  prior  relations 
which,  hi  the  unfortunate  absence  of  a  legithnate 
heir,  had  determined  all  the  splsndor  in  another 
direction. 

The  Rector  was  deeply  hurt,  and  remembered, 
more  vitidly  than  he  had  erer  done  before,  how 
ofBensively  proud  and  repelling  the  manners  of 
the  dsossssd  had  been  toward  hhn— remember- 
ed ah»  that  he  himself,  In  that  interesting  pe- 
riod just  before  the  arriTal  of  the  new  occupant 
at  Diplow,  had  received  hinta  of  former  entan- 
gling dls^patkms,  and  an  undue  addktion  to 
pIcMure,  though  he  had  not  foreseen  that  the 
pleasure  whkh  had  probably,  so  to  speak,  been 
swept  into  private  rubbish  heaps,  would  ever 
present  itself  as  an  array  of  five  oatecpiUars,  dis- 
astrous to  the  green  meat  oi  respectable  people. 
But  he  dU  not  nukke  these  retrospective  thou^ts 
aodible  to  Sir  Hugo,  or  lower  hfanself  by  express- 
Ing  any  indignation  on  mersfy  personal  grounds, 
but  behiM^  like  %  man  of  the  world  who  had 
become  a  consdentions  dergyman.  His  first  re- 
mark was: 

"  When  a  young  man  makss  his  wiB  in  health, 
ho  usually  ooonte  on  living  a  long  while.  Prob- 
Mj  Mr.  Grandeonrt  did  not  believe  that  this 
will  would  over  have  iu  present  effect"  After 
a  momsttty  ho  added,  "  The  effect  is  painful  in 
nwre  ways  than  one.  Female  morality  is  likely 
to  suffer  from  this  marked  sdvantaffe  and  prom- 
inenoe  being  given  to  illegitimate  offspring." 

"  Well,  in  point  of  fiMS^"  said  Sir  Hugo,  in  his 
oomfoctable  way, "  since  the  boy  is  there,  this  was 
really  the  best  altenntive  for  the  disposal  of  the 
estalss.  Grandeonrt  had  nobody  nearer  than  his 
cousin.  And  it's  a  diillmg  thought  that  you  go 
out  of  this  Uf^  only  for  the  benefit  of  a  coosia. 
A  man  gets  a  little  pleasure  in  making  his  will,  if 
It's  fbr  the  good  of  his  own  curly  hsads;  but  it's 
a  nuisance  when  you're  giving  and  bequeathmg  to 
a  used-up  fellow  like  yourself,  and  one  yen  dont 
care  two  stmwa  for.  It'a  the  next  worst  thing  to 
having  only  a  life  interest. In  your  estates.  No; 
I  for^  Grsndcourt  for  that  part  of  hfe  will 
But,  between  ourselves^  what  I. don't  forgive  hhn 
lor  is  the  shabby  way  he  has  provided  for  your 
niece— our  niece,  I  will  sayhi^4io  better  a  pcdtkm 
than  if  she  had  been  n  doctor's  widow.  Nothhig 
gratss  on  ms  mors  than  that  poothnmoua  grudg- 
ingness  toward  a  wMo.  A  man  eaght  to  have 
some  peids  and  fondness  for  his  widow,  /should, 
I  know.  Itakeitasatestofaman,thBthefeds 
the  easlsr  about  his  d«ath  when  he  can  tUnk  of 
his  wife  and  daughters  being  comfortable  after 
it  I  likn  that  story  of  ile  fellows  in  the  Cri- 
mean war,  who  were  ready  to  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,ll  teir  vidowa  wef#  profided  for." 

"H  has  csrtahily  taken  me  by  suiprise,"  sakl 
Mr.Ga8eoigna,"aUthemorebeoMi$,as  the  one 
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coigne,  with  its  Tarioos  tdviuitagefl  and  disad- 
Tantagea,  spoke  of  what  '^we"  might  do  to  make 
the  beet  of  that  propeitj.  GwendoleB  sat  bj  in 
pale  silence  while  Bit  Hugo,  with  his  face  turn- 
ed toward  Mrs.  Daritow  or  Mr.  Gasooigne,  eoo j4ct- 
ured  that  Mrs.  Oraodooctrt  n^t  perbape  pnlisr 
letting  Oadsmere  to  residing  there  daring  uaj 
part  of  the  year,  in  wfafeh  case  he  thought  that 
it  might  be  leased  on  oapftal  terms  to  one  of  the 
fdlows  engaged  -with  ue  ooal :  Sb  Hngo  had 
seen  enoo^  of  the  pU^e  to  know  that  it  was  as 
oomf ortaUe  and  pictaresqne  a  box  as  any  man 
need  desire,  proTiding  fait  desires  were  ciroum* 
scribed  within  a  coal  area. 

"^  /  8hoiUdn*t  mind  about  the  soot  myself,"  said 
the  Baronet,  wHh  that  dispaesiooatenefls  which 
bekmgs  to  the  potential  mood.  ^Nothing  is  more 
healt^.  And  if  one^  business  ky  thei«,  Gads- 
mere  would  be  a  paradise.  It  makes  quite  a  feat- 
ure in  Scrogg's  history  of  the  county,  with  the 
little  tower^snd  the  fine  piece  of  water---lhe  pret- 
tiest print  fai  the  book." 

**A  more  important  pkice  than  Oflendene,  I 
suppose  f  *'  Sidd  Mr.  Gascoigne. 

**  Much,**  said  the  Baronet,  dedsiTely.  **  I  was 
there  with  my  poor  brother^— it  is  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  but  I  remember  it  very 
well  The  rooms  may  not  be  larger,  but  the 
groimds  are  on  a  different  scale.'* 

/^Oor  poor  dear  Offendene  is  empty,  after  all,** 
said  Mrs.  DarBow.  "^  When  it  came  to  the  point, 
Mr.  Haynes  declared  off,  and  there  has  been  no 
one  to  take  it  shice.  I  might  as  wei  hare  ac- 
cepted Lord  Braokenshaw's  khid  offer  that  I 
should  remain  in  it  another  year  mot  free ;  for  I 
shoold^haTe  kept  the  place  aired  and  wanned*^* 

^  I  hope  you  liaf«  got  something  snug  instead,** 
said  Sir  Huga 

"^  A  little  too  snag,*'  said  Mr.  Gaseoine,  smil- 
ing at  his  sister-to-law.  **¥ou  are  ra^  thick 
upon  the  ground.** 

Gwendolen  had  turned  with  a  dianged  glance 
when  her  mother  tpoke  of  Offendene  bvng  empty. 
This  oonTersatton  passed  daring  one  of  Sw  long 
unaccountable  pauses  often  experienced  la  for- 
eign trains  at  some  country  stakoD.  There  was 
a  dreamy,  sunny  stlllnesB  orer  the  hedgdeos  Mds 
stretching  to  the  boundary  of  pedlars ;  and  to 
Gwendd^  the  talk  within  the  carriage  seemed 
only  to  make  the  dream-land  larger  wi£  an  indk- 
tinct  r^on  of  coal^>its,  and  a  purgatorial  Gads- 
mere  which  she  would  nerer  Tisit;  tUl,  at  her 
mother^s  words,  tUs  mingled,  dosing  view  seemed 
to  dissohre  and  give  way  to  a  more  wakeful  vis- 
ion of  Offendene  and  Pennioote  under  their  cool- 
er lights.  8be  saw  the  gray  shoulders  of  the 
downs,  the  cattle -specked  lelds,  the  rimdowy 
plantations  wi^  rutted  lanes  where  the  barked 
timber  lay  for  a  way-side  seat,  the  needy  clipped 
hedges  on  the  road  from  the  parsonage  to  Offen- 
dene, the  avenue  where  she  was  griuiually  dis- 
cerned from  the  windows,  the  hall  doer  opening, 
and  her  mother  or  one  of  the  troublesome  sisters 
coming  oat  to  meet  her.  All  that  brief  experi- 
ence q€  a  quiet  hoaae  which  had  once  seemed  a 
dullness  to  be  fled  from  now  came  back  to  her 
as  a  restful  escape,  a  statleii  where  she  found 
the  breath  of  morning  and  the  unreproaehlng 
voice  of  birds,  after  foUowfaig  a  lure  through  a 
hmg  Satanic  masquerade,  which  she  bad  entered 
on  with  an  faiUndcated  belief  In  Its  disguises,  and 
hnd  seen  the  end  of  in  shrieking  fear  lest  she 


herself  had  beeome  one  of  ihe  evil  spirits  who 
were  dropping  their  human  mammery  and  hiss- 
ing aeound  h«r  with  serpent  tongues. 

in  this  way  Gwettdden*s  mind  paused  over  Of- 
fendene and  made  it  the  scene  ol  many  thoughts; 
but  she  gave  no  further  outward  sign  of  interest 
in  this  conversation,  any  more  thaa  in  Sir  Hugo*s 
mjinlon  on  the  telegraphie  cable  or  her  unole*B 
views  of  the  Church-rate  AboUtkm  BiU.  What 
subjects  win  not  our  talk  embrace  in  leisurely 
day  jouiseyhitg  from  Genoa  to  London  ?  Even 
strangers,  after  glancing  from  China  to  Pern,  and 
openhig  their  mental  stores  with  a  libemlity 
threatenhig  a  mutual  knpressien  of  poverty  on 
ai^  fnture  meetings  are  liable  to  become  excess- 
ively oonfidentiaL  But  the  Baronet  and  the  Rec- 
tor were  under  a  still  stronger  pressure  toward 
dMerfnlooBomnnlcation:  they  were  like  aoquamt- 
anoes  compelled  to  a  long  Ave  in  a  monming* 
coach,  who  havi^  first  remarked  that  the  occa« 
sioo  is  a  anelancholy  one,  naturally  proceed  to 
eniven  it  by  the  most  miscellaneous  discourse. 
*'I  don't  mind  telBng yon,** saki  Sir  Hugo  to  the 
Rector,  in  mentioning  some  private  detail;  while 
the  Beetor,  without  saying  so,  did  not  mind  teU- 
hig  the  Baronet  about  his  sons,  and  the  diflcuhy 
of  placing  them  in  the  world.  By  dint  of  die- 
cttsdng  all  persons  and  tfakigi  within  driving* 
reach  of  Diplow,  Sur  Hugo  got  himself  wrought 
to  a  pitdi  of  interest  in  that  fbnner  home,  end 
of  conviction  that  it  was  his  pleasant  duty  to  re- 
gain and  stvengthen  his  personal  influence  in  the 
neighborhood,  that  made  him  dedare  his  inten* 
tion  of  taking  hir  family  to  the  pUce  for  a  month 
or  two  before  the  autumn  was  over;  aadMr.Gas- 
ooigne  cordially  rejoiced  In  that  prospeoL  Alto- 
gether, the  journey  was  continued  and  ended  with 
mntual  Eking  between  the  male  f ellow4rave]er8. 

Meanwlule  Gwendolen  sat  by  Hke  one  who  had 
vidted  tiM  spiiit*world,  and  was  full  to  the  lips 
ci  an  unutterable  experience  that  threw  a  strange 
unreality  over  all  the  talk  she  was  hearing  of  her 
own  and  the  worid*s  busineBs;  and  Mis.  Bavi- 
low  was  diiefly  occupied  in  imagining  what  her 
daughter  was  feeling,  and  in  wondering  what  was 
signlfled  by  her  hfaited  doubt  whether  she  wouM 
accept  her  husband's  bequest.  Gwend<4en,  in 
fact,  had  before  her  the  unsealed  wall  of  an  im- 
me^ate  purpose  shutting  off  every  other  resdo- 
tion.  How  to  seals  the  wall?  She  wanted  again 
to  see  and  consult  Deronda,  that  she  m^ht  se- 
cure henelf  against  any  act  be  would  disapprove. 
Would  her  remorse  have  maintained  its  power 
within  her,  or  would  she  have  felt  absolved  by 
secrecy,  if  it  had  net  been  for  that  outer  con- 
science which  was  made  for  her  by  Deronda  f  It 
is  hard  to  say  how  much  we  could  forgive  our* 
selves  if  we  were  secure  from  judgment  by  an- 
other whose  opinioa  is  the  breathing  medium  of 
all  our  joy— who  brings  to  us  with  dose  press- 
ure and  immediate  sequenoe  that  judgment  of 
the  Invisttde  and  Universal  whkh  seif -flattery 
and  the  worki*s  toksance  would  easily  melt  and 
disperse.  In  tills  way  our  brother  may  be  in  the 
stead  of  God  to  us ;  and  his  opinion,  whieh  has 
pierced  even  to  the  joints  and  marrow,  may  be 
our  virtue  in  the  making.  That  mission  of  De- 
ronda to  Gwendolen  had  begun  with  wliat  she 
had  felt  to  be  his  judnaent  of  her  at  the  gammg 
table.  He  might  easily  have  spotted  it:  much  <S 
our  lives  Is  spsat  In  marring  our  own  influence 
and  turning  others*  belief  hi  us  Into  a  widely 
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oonclnding  unbelief  whieh  ibew  ctll  knowled^ 
of  the  world,  while  it  is  reall j  disappointiiieiit  in 
yon  or  me.    Deronda  had  not  spoiled  his  missioa. 

But  Gwendolen  had  forgotten  to  ask  him  for 
his  address  in  case  she  wanted  to  write,  and  her 
only  way  of  reaching  him  was  throneh  Sir  Hugo. 
She  was  not  in  the  least  blind  to  rae  oonstruo- 
tion  that  all  witnesses  might  put  on  her  giving 
signs  of  dependence  on  I^ronda,  and  her  seek* 
ing  him  more  than  he  sought  her:  Orandcourt's 
rebukes  had  sufliciently  enlightened  her  prid& 
But  the  force,  the  tenacity,  of  her  nature  had 
thrown  itself  into  that  dependence,  and  she  would 
no  more  let  go  her  hold  on  Deronda's  help,  or 
deny  herself  the  intenriew  her  soul  needed,  be- 
cause of  witnesses,  than  if  she  had  been  in  prison 
in  danger  of  bemg  oondenmed  to  death.  When 
she  was  in  Park  I^e,  and  knew  that  the  Baronet 
would  be  gomg  down  to  the  Abbey  immediately 
(just  to  see  his  family  for  a  couple  of  days,  and 
then  return  to  transact  needful  business  lor  Gwen- 
dolen), she  said  to  him,  without  any  air  of  hesita- 
tion, while  her  mother  was  present, 

**  Sir  Hugo,  I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Deronda  again  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  don*t  know  his  sddress. 
WUl  you  tell  it  me,  or  let  him  know  that  I  want 
to  see  him  r 

Aquick  thought  passed  across  Sir  Hugo's  face, 
but  inade  no  ditf erence  to  the  ease  with  which  he 
said,  '*  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know  whether  he's  at 
his  chambers  or  the  Abbey  at  this  moment  But 
Fll  make  sure  of  him.  1*11  send  a  note  new  to 
his  chambers  telilng  him  to  come,  and  if  he's  at 
the  Abbey,  I  can  give  him  your  message  and  send 
him  up  at  onoe.  I  am  sure  he  will  want  to  obc^ 
your  wish,"  the  Baronet  ended,  with  grave  kind- 
ness, as  if  nothing  could  seem  to  \£n  more  in 
the  appropriate  course  of  things  than  that  she 
should  send  such  a  message. 

But  he  was  convinced  that  Gwendolen  had  a 
passionate  attachment  to  Deronda,  the  seeds  of 
which  had  been  laid  long  ago,  and  his  fonner  sos- 
pkjion  DOW  recurred  to  him  with  more  strensth 
than  ever,  that  her  f^hig  was  likely  to  lead  her 
into  imprudences — in  which  kind-hearted  Sir 
Hugo  was  determined  to  screen  and  defend  her 
so  far  as  lay  in  his  power.  To  him  it  was  as 
pretty  a  story  as  need  be  that  this  fine  creature 
and  his  favorite  Dan  should  have  turned  out  to 
be  formed  for  each  other,  and  that  the  unsuita- 
ble husband  should  have  made  his  exit  in  such 
excellent  time.  Sfar  Hugo  liked  that  a  charming 
woman  should  be  made  as  happy  as  ponible. 
In  truth,  what  most  vexed  his  mind  in  this  mat- 
ter at  present  was  a  doubt  whether  the  too  lofty 
and  inscrutable  Dan  had  not  got  some  scheme  or 
other  in  his  head  which  would  prove  to  be  dear* 
er  to  him  than  the  lovely  Mrs.  Grandeourt,  and 
put  that  neatly  prepared  marriage  with  her  oat 
of  the  question.  It  was  among  the  usual  para- 
doies  of  feeling  tliat  Sir  Kti^^  who  had  given 
hiA  fatherly  cautions  to  Deronda  afn^^Dst  too 
much  tendettiess  in  his  teladons  with  the  bride, 
should  now  feel  rather  irritated  as*^"**  him  by 
the  Buapicton  that  he  had  not  fallen  in  love  as 
he  ought  to  htLwe  don«.  Of  course  all  this  think- 
inp  on  Bir  Bugo't  part  was  eminently  prematare, 
only  a  fortnight  or  so  after  Graiidcourt's  d^atb. 
But  it  is  the  trick  of  ttuuking  to  bo  dtber  pt^ 
mature  or  befakidband* 

However,  he  t^vM  the  note  to  Deronda*«  cham- 
bert,  and  it  found  hwa  there.  « 


CHAPTER  LXV. 

"Oh,  welcome,  pure-eyed  Faltb,  white-handed  Bope, 
TlMU  hoveriog  aogel,  girt  with  golden  wlogt!" 


PnoNDA  did  not  obey  Gwendolen's  new  Bma> 
mons  without  some  agitation.  Kot  his  vamiy, 
but  his  keen  sympathy,  made  hhn  susceptible  to 
the  danger  tliat  another's  heart  might  feel  larger 
demandi  on  him  than*lie  would  be  able  to  M- 
fill ;  and  ft  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  argament 
with  him,  but  of  peneMing  oonaciousneea)  that 
Gwendolen's  soul  clung  to  his  with  a  paesionate 
need.  We  do  not  areue  the  existence  of  the  an- 
ger  or  the  scorn  that  tnrills  through  us  in  a  voice; 
we  shnply  feel  it,  and  it  admits  of  no  disproof. 
Deronda  felt  this  woman's  destiny  hanging  on  his 
over  a  precipice  of  despair.  Any  one  who  knows 
him  ean  not  wonder  at  his  inwiwd  confession,  that 
if  all  this  had  happened  little  more  than  a  year 
ago,  he  would  hanUy  hiive  asked  himself  wh^ber 
beloved  her:  the  impetuous  determining  impulfe 
which  would  have  moved  him  would  have  been  to 
Save  her  fkom  sorrow,  to  shelter  her  life  for  erer- 
more  from  the  dangers  of  loneBness,  and  carry 
out  to  the  last  ^e  rescue  be  had  begun  hi  that 
monitory  redemption  of  the  necklace.  But  now 
love  and  duty  had  thrown  other  bonds  around 
him,  and  that  impulse  eould  no  longer  deCcnmoe 
his  life ;  still,  it  was  present  In  him  as  a  < 


ftionatc  yeaminie,  a  painful  quivering,  at  the  very 
imagination  of  having  agsiin  and  again  to  meet 
the  appeal  of  her  eyes  and  words.  The  very 
strength  of  the  bond,  the  certainty  of  the  resolve, 
that  kept  him  asundier  from  her,  made  him  gaae 
at  her  lo|  apart  with  the  more  adiing  pity. 

He  awaited  her  coming  in  the  back  drawing- 
room — part  of  that  whdbte  and  crimson  space 
where  they  had  sat  together  at  the  musical  par^, 
where  Gwendolen  had  said  for  the  first  time  that 
her  lot  depended  on  his  not  forsaking  her,  and 
her  appeal  had  seemed  to  melt  into  tb^  mdodie 
CTf^**  Ptr  pisld  mm  dirmi  mdih,'*  But  the  mel- 
ody had  come  from  Mirth's  dear  voice. 

Deronda  walked  about  this  room,  which  he 
had  feir  years  known  by  heart,  with  a  strange 
sense  of  metamorphosis  in  his  own  life.  The  fa- 
miliar objects  around  him,  from  Lady  IfalUnger*! 
gently  smiling  portrut  to  the  also  human  and  ur- 
bane faces  of  the  liens  on  the  pikstera  of  the 
diimncry-pieee,  seemed  almost  to  belong  to  a  pre- 
vious state  of  existenoe,  which  he  was  revisiting 
in  memory  only,  not  in '  reality;  so  deep  and 
transformhig  had  been  the  impressions  be  had 
lately  experienced,  so  new  were  the  oondttioos 
under  which  he  found  himself  in  the  boose  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  think  of  as  a  home- 
standing  with  his  hat  m  his  band  awaiting  the 
entrance  of  a  young  creature  whose  life  had  also 
been  undergoing  a  trsneformaftion — a  tra^ 
transforroatioa  toward  a  wavering  result,  in 
which  he  fell  >itli  appivhcn^-jvcnett  tltat  hti 
own  action  w^  itiH  bound  up. 

But  Gwendolen  was  come  id,  iookini*  ciianfed^ 
not  only  by  her  mourning;  cire**,  but  bt  a  more  io:- 
infied  quietudt^  of  e^preasi^n  than  be  had  smq  in 
her  ikt^  at  6«jiioa.  Uer  satlsfactioo  wa*  ll»«i  Pc* 
ronda  was  there ;  but  there  was  no  i 
tliem  aa  ihey  mti  and  cW|Kyl  haa 
full  oi  rL-ntFjmbran«es — full  irf  atulsai  | 
Khe  iiii), ''  U  was  (pood  of  you  to  mtbt^  Eel  i 
Git  down,''  immediately  wiimff  hemall  in  iha  t 
estd^r.    He  ptooed  hlaiMipypiiHi  ty  liif. 
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*'  I  asked  yoa  to  eome  beeause  I  want  700  to 
tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do,"  she  began  at  onoe. 
"  DonH  be  afraid  of  telling  me  what  you  think  is 
right  because  it  seems  hai^  I  liave  made  up  my 
mind  to  do  it  I  was  afraid  once  of  being  poor; 
I  could  not  bear  to  think  of  bdng  under  ether 

rwple ;  Mid  that  was  why  I  did  something— why 
married.  I  have  borne  worse  things  now.  I 
think  I  could  bear  to  be  poor,  if  yoa  think  I  ought 
Do  you  know  about  my  husband^s  will?" 

*'Te8,  8ir  Hufio  told  me,"  said  Deronda,  al^ 
ready  guessing  &  question  she  had  to  ask. 

**Ought  I  to  take  any  thing  he  has  left  me? 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  been  thinking,"  said 
GwendolCT,  with  a  more  nervous eagamess.  '*Per* 
haps  you  may  not  quite  know  tlut  I  really  did 
thmk  a  good  deal  about  ray  mother  when  I  mar- 
ried. I  toot  selfish,  but  I  did  love  her,  and  feel 
about  her  poverty ;  and  what  oomfoited  me  |no6t 
at  first,  when  I  was  miserable,  was  her  being  bet- 
ter off  b^pause  I  had  married.  The  thing  that 
would  be  hardest  to  me  now  would  be  to  see  her 
in  pover^  agpun;  and  I  have  been  thinking  that 
if  I  took  enough  to  provide  for  her,  and  no  mors 
— nothix^  for  myself — it  would  not  be  wrong; 
for  I  was  very  precious  to  my  mother— «nd  he 
took  me  from  her  and  he  meant  and  if  she 
had  known—" 

Gwendolea  broke  off.  She  had  been  pteparw 
ing  herself  for  this  interview  by  thinking  of  haid* 
ty  any  thing  else  than  this  question  of  right  to- 
ward her  mother;  but  the  question  had. carried 
with  it  thoughts  and  reasons  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  her  to  nttor,  and  these  perilous  re- 
membrances swarmed  between  her  words,  mak- 
ing her  speech  more  and  more  agitated  and  trem- 
ulous. She  looked  down  helplessly  at  her  hands, 
now  unUden  of  all  rings  except  her  wedding-ring. 

*'Do  not  hurt  youraelf  by  speaking  of  that/* 
said  Deronda,  tenderly.  **  There  is  no  need ;  the 
case  is  very  siraplei  I  think  I  can  hardly  judge 
wrongly  about  il  Yoa  consult  me  because  I  am 
the  only  person  to  whom  you  have  cosfided  the 
most  painful  part  of  your  experience;  and  I  can 
understand  your  scruples."  He  did  not  go  on 
immediately,  waiting  for  her  to  recover  hersell 
The  silcDce  seemed  to  Gwendolen  full  of  the 
tenderness  that  she  heard  in  his  voice,  and  she 
had  coun^  to  lift  up  her  eyes  and  look  at  him 
as-  he  said,  **  You  are  conscious  of  something 
which  you  feel  to  be  a  crime  toward  one  who  is 
dead.  You  think  that  yoa  have  forfeited  all 
claim  as  a  wife.  You  shrink  from  taking  wliat 
was  his.  You  want  to  keep  yoursdf  pure  from 
profiting  by  his  death.  Your  feeling  even  urges 
you  to  some  self -punishment — some  scourgmg 
of  the  self  that  disobeyed  your  better  wiU— the 
will  that  struggled  against  temptation.  I  have 
known  something  of  that  mysdf.  Do  I  under- 
stand you  ?" 

'*Yes — at  least,  I  want  to  be  good— not  like 
what  I  liave  been,"  said  Gwendol^  ^  I  will  try 
to  bear  what  you  think  I  ousht  to  bear.  I  have 
tried  to  tell  you  the  worst  about  mysell  What 
ought  I  to  do?" 

"  If  no  one  but  yourself  were  concerned  in  this 
question  of  income,"  said  Deronda,  '*  I  should 
hardly  dare  to  uige  you  against  any  remorseful 

grompUng;  but  I  take  as  a  ffuide  now  your  feeU 
ig  about  Mrs,  DavUow,  whi^  seems  to  me  quite 
just  I  can  not  think  that  your  husband^s  dues 
even  to  yourself  are  nullified  by  any  act  you  have 


committed.  He  voluntarily  enteied  into  your  life, 
and  affected  its  coarse  in  what  is  always  the  most 
momentous  way.  But  setting  that  aside,  it  was 
due  from  him  in  his  positioa  that  he  should  pro- 
vide for  your  mother,  and  he  of  course  understood 
that  if  this  will  took  effect  she  wculd  share  the 
prevision  he  had  made  for  you." 

"She  has  had  eight  hundred  a  year.  What  I 
thought  d  was  to  Uke  that,  and  leave  the  rest," 
said  Gwendolen.  She  had  been  so  kmg  inwardly 
arguing  for  thb  as  a  permission  that  her  mind 
could  not  at  onee  take  another  attitude. 

'^I  think  it  is  not  your  duty  to  fix  a  limit  in 
that  way,"  said  Deronda.  "  You  would  be  making 
a  painful  «ugma  for  Mrs.  Davilow ;  an  income 
from  which  yon  shut  yourself  out  must  be  im- 
bittered  to  her.  .  And  your  own  course  would 
become  too  difficult .  We  agreed  at  Genoa  that 
the  burden  on  your  consdenoe  is  what  no  one 
ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  knowledge  ot  The 
fuUire  beneficence  of  your  life  will  be  best  fur- 
thered by  your  saving  all  others  from  the  pain 
of  that  knowledge.  In  my  opinion,  you  oaght 
simply  to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  your  hus- 
band^s  will,  and  let  your  remorse  tell  only  on  the 
use  that  you  will  niake  of  your  monetary  inde- 


In  uttering  the  last  sentence,  Deronda  automat- 
icdly  took  up  his  hat,  which  he  bad  laid  on  the 
floor  beside  bun.  Gwendolen,  sensitive  to  his 
sli^test  movement,  felt  her  heart  giving  a  great 
lei^,as  if  it  too  had  a  cansokmsness  of  its  own, 
and  would  hinder  him  from  going:  in  the  same 
moment  she  rose  from  her  chair,  unable  to  reflect 
that  ^  movement  was  an  acceptance  of  his  ap- 
parent intention  to  leave  her;  and  Deronda, of 
course,  also  roee,  advancing  a  Httle. 

"*!  will  do  what  yoo  tell  me,"  said  Gwendolen, 
horriedly;  "* but  what  else  shall  I  do?"  Noolh- 
er  than  theee  simple  weeds  were  possible  to  her; 
and  even  these  were  too  much  for  her  in  a  state 
of  emotkm  where  her  proud  secrecy  was  disen- 
throned.  As  the  child-like  sentences  fell  f rem  her 
lips,  they  reacted  on  her  like  a  pieture  of  her  own 
helplessness,  and  she  could  not  cheek  the  sob 
which  sent  the  large  tears  to  her  ^es.  Deronda, 
too,  felt  a  crushing  pain ;  but  imminent  conse- 
quences w^«  visiUe  to  him,  and  urged  him  to 
the  utmost  exertion  of  conscience.  When  she 
had  pressed  her  tears  away,  he  said,  in  a  gently 
questioning  tone, 

"  You  will  probably  be  soon  going  with  Mrs. 
Davilow  into  the  country  ?" 

**Yes,'ki  a  week  or  ten  days."  Gwendolen 
waited  an  instant,  turning  her  eyes  vaguely  to- 
ward the  window,as  if  loMung  at  some  Imagined 
prospect  "  I  want  to  be  kind  to  them  all — they 
can  be  happier  than  I  can.  Is  that  the  beet  I 
can  do?" 

*'I  thhik  so.  It  U  a  duty  that  can  not  be 
doubtful,"  said.Deronda.  fie  paused  a  little  be- 
tween hiB  sentences,  feeling  a  weight  of  anxiety 
on  all  his  words.  "  Other  duties  will  spring  from 
it  Looking  at  your  life  aa  a  d^t  may  seem  the 
dreariest  view  of  things  at  a  distance ;  but  it  can 
not  really  be  sa  W^  makes  life  dreary  is  the 
want  of  motive;  but  onoe  beginning  to  act  with 
that  penitential,  loving  purpose  you  nave  in  your 
mind,  there  will  be  unexpected  satisfactions — 
th^re  will  be  newly  opening  needs-Hxmtihiually 
conung  to  carry  you  on  from  day  to  day.  You 
will  find  your  life  growing  like  a  pl^t" 
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Gwendolen  turned  her  ejea  on*  him  with  tbe 
look  cdf  one  athirst  toward  the  sound  of  uuseen 
waters.  Deronda  felt  the  look  a^  if  »hs  hod  bc^n 
stretching  her  arms  toward  him  from  n  forjuiken 
shore.  His  voice  took  an  aflectloa&U  imploring' 
ness  when  he  said, 

"  This  sorrow,  which  has  cut  down  to  the  root, 
has  come  to  you  while  you  are  so  young— try  to 
think  of  it,  not  as  a  spoiling  of  your  lifc^  but  &a 
a  preparation  for  it.  Let  it  Ij<^  a  prcparatioDJ^ 
Any  one  OTerbearing  his  tones  would  h«ve  thought 
he  was  entreating  for  his  own  happmi^a.  ''  Bee  t 
you  have  been  saved  from  the  worst  evib  thut 
might  have  come  from  your  miviT'mgc^  which  you 
feel  was  wrong.  You  have  had  a  vbion  of  mju- 
rious,  selfish  action— a  vision  of  poe^iblo  d^gmtift- 
tion ;  think  that  a  severe  angel^  ^et^g  you  idout^ 
the  road  of  error,  grasped  you  by  the  wrist,  and 
showed  you  the  horror  of  the  lilt^  you  must  avoid. 
And  it  has  come  to  you  in  your  spring-time. 
Thfaik  of  it  as  a  preparation.  You  con,  you  wiU, 
be  among  the  beet  of  women^  fiueh  aa  make  otb* 
ers  glad  that  they  wore  bom." 

The  words  were  like  the  toudi  of  a  tniraculous 
hand  to  Gwendolen.  Mingled  «^otioD8  sin^amcd 
through  her  frame  with  a  strtrngth  that  seamed 
the  beginning  of  a  new  existence,  Uftviiig  somo 
new  power  or  other  which  stirred  \u  her  vague- 
ly. So  pregnant  is  the  divine  hope  of  moral  re- 
corery  with  the  energy  that  fuIUlli  it,  So  potent 
in  us  is  the  infused  action  of  aaotber  soul^  before 
which  we  bow  in  complete  love.  Out  the  new 
existence  seemed  inseparable  from  Bi-rondai  the 
hope  seemed  to  make  his  presence  pcnn a nenL  1 1 
was  not  her  thought  that  he  loved  her  and  wooLd 
cling  to  her— a  thought  would  have  toltert^  with 
improbability:  it  was  her  spirit ual  brtrath.  For 
the  first  time  since  that  terrible  momt^nt  on  the 
sea  a  flush  rose  and  spread  ovtfr  her  cheek,  brow, 
and  neck,  deepened  an  instant  or  iwo^  and  then 
gradually  disappeared.    She  did  iiot  speak. 

Deronda  advanced  and  put  out  hiB  imnd,  say- 
ing, "  I  must  not  weary  you.*' 

She  wsB  startled  by  the  sense  that  he  was  going, 
and  put  her  hand  in  his,  still  without  fip^akiug^ 

"You look  ill  yet — ^unlike  yourself/'  he  addedf 
while  he  hdd  her  hand. 

^  "I  can't  sleep  much,**  she  ani;wered|  with  some 
return  of  her  dispirited  manner.  ' '  T hin ga  repci&t 
themselves  in  mo  so.  They  come  baok  —  ihcy 
will  all  come  back,"  she  ended,  shudderingly,  a 
chill  fear  threatening  her. 

"By  degrees  they  will  be  Icsa  ini^isteul,''  said 
Deronda.  He  could  not  drop  bcr  baud  or  move 
away  from  her  abruptly. 

"Sir  Hugo  says  he  shall  come  to  stay  at  Dip- 
low,"  said  Gwendolen,  snatching  atprcviouily  In^ 
tended  words  whkh  bad  slipped  away  from  her. 
"  You  will  come  too  ?" 

"Probably,"  Baid  Deronda;  and  then,  ffelmg 
that  the  word  was  oold,  be  added,  correctively^ 
"  Yes,  I  shall  come,"  and  then  released  her  hand, 
with  the  final  friendly  pressure  of  one  who  haa 
virtually  said  good-by. 

"And  not  again  here,  before  I  Icare  town?'' 
said  Gwendolen,  with  timid  saduc&s,  looking  as 
pallid  as  ever. 

What  eould  Denmda  say?  "If  I  can  bo  of 
any  use— if  you  wish  m»— certainty  I  will/' 

"I  must  wish  it,"  said  Gwendolen,  impetuouRly ; 
"  you  know  I  must  wish  it  What  stt^'ngth  have 
I  ?    Who  else  is  there  ?"    Again  a  eob  was  rismg. 


Derouda  felt  a  pang,  which  showed  itself  in  hii 
face.  He  looked  mLsetable  a:t  he  said,  "^I  will 
certainly  came." 

Gwendolen  perceived  the  change  in  hij  face; 
but  the  intenfin  t^lief  of  expectiug  him  to  come 
again  eould  not  give  way  to  any  other  ffwling,  auii 
there  was  a  recuvury  of  (he  inspired  hope  and 
cotirago  Jn  her, 

"  Don't  be  unhappy  al>oul  me,"  she  «aid,  in  a 
tone  of  aff^uctiouato  ajsu ranee,  "I  shall  remem' 
bcr  your  wcrdg — every  one  of  ihem.  I  shall  re- 
member  what  you  beliove  about  me ;  I  ^hall  try/' 

She  looked  al  liim  firmlyf  and  put  out  her  hand 
again  as  if  she  had  forgotu^n  what  had  fm^^txi 
aincc  tboae  words  of  his  which  «he  promi^  tQ 
remember.  But  there  was  no  approaeh  to  a  ^ruile 
on  her  Upi.  She  had  never  etuiled  i^ince  her  hi^- 
baud's  di!ath,  Wbcti  she  itood  still  and  in  fi- 
lence,  she  looked  Uke  a  melancholy  statue  of  the 
Gwendolen  whose  laughter  had  once  been  so 
ready  wbcn  others  were  grave. 

It  is  oniy  by  remembering  the  Fearchmg-  an* 
guisli  which  had  changed  the  a^^peet  of  the  wurld 
for  her  that  we  can  understand  her  bdiavior  Ia 
Deronda — the  imreflecting  openness,  nay,  ibe  iro* 
portunate  pleading,  with  which  she  eii>rc*fcd  her 
dependence  on  htm.  Considerations  imch  as 
wuuld  have  filled  the  romds  of  indifferent  f^petv 
t&tors  could  not  occur  td  her,  any  more  than  if 
Eamei*  had  been  mounting  around  her^  and  »hp 
had  fiung  beraelf  into  his  opened  arms  and  clung 
about  his  neck  that  he  might  carry  b«t  Into  saf<s 
ty.  She  identified  hbn  mitb  the  BtrnggiinK  rts^n- 
crativo  process  in  her  which  had  bej^n  with  bis 
action,  li  it  any  wonder  that  she  ^w  her  own 
neeedsity  refieeted  in  his  feeling  1*  Phe  was  in 
that  state  of  tmconsclous  reliance  and  ejqicctaticm 
which  i^  a  common  eiperienot'  with  us  whvu  we^ 
are  preoecupied  with  our  own  trouble  or  our  own 
purpoflos.  We  diffuse  our  feeling  over  others, 
and  count  on  their  acting  ftDtn  our  motived.  Her 
imaf^i  nation  had  not  been  turned  to  a  future  mi- 
ion  with  Dt^ronda  by  any  other  than  tho  wpinta* 
al  tie  which  had  been  continually  strengthening'; 
but  abo  it  had  not  been  tamed  toward  a  future 
st'paration  from  hlnu  Love-making  imd  marriaj^ 
— iow  oould  they  now  be  the  imagery  in  which 
poor  Owcndoleu^s  deepest  attachment  could  spon- 
taneously clothe  itself  T  Mighty  Love  had  kkl 
his  hand  upon  her;  but  what  had  he  demandeil 
of  her?  Aeceptancf^  of  rebuke — the  bard  task 
of  se]f-change'**^onfe«sion<*-cudu ranee.  If  she 
cried  toward  hiro^  what  then  ?  She  cried  a*  the 
child  cries  whose  little  feet  hare  fallen  baekwurd 
— crij>d  to  be  taken  by  the  hand^  lest  she  shoukl 
lose  herself. 

The  cry  pierced  Deronda.  What  position  co'iM 
haTO  l>een  more  difficult  for  u  man  full  of  tender- 
ness^ yet  with  clear  foresight?  He  waa  the  only 
creature  who  knew  the  reul  nature  of  Gwendoli^nV 
trouble  J  to  withdraw  himself  from  any  appeal  of 
her^  would  be  to  consign  her  to  a  dangerous  looe- 
liiie»a.  lie  could  not  reeoncile  himaslf  to  tin 
erodty  of  apparently  rejecting  her  depeodieBOf  on 
him ;  and  yet  in  the  ncartT  or  fjirther  dt*ttftiep  be 
saw  a  coming  wrench,  which  nil  pn>^enl  i 
entngof  their  twnd  would  msike  the*  lui,rJftr«^ 

He  triia  obliged  to  riek  that     tie 
and  Again  to  Park  Lane  before  Ow^nMnil 
but  their  int^tTiews  were  in  the  pref^nc©  ol  \ 
Davilow,  and  were  Iherufore  less  agitatinit.   Q  ww^ 
dolen,  ainc<>  she  had  d«;tei%iiii*d  to  *e«ifit  litr  !•• 
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come,  had  oonceived  a  project  which  she  liked  to 
speak  of :  it  was,  to  place  her  mother  and  sisters 
with  herself  in  (>ffendene  again,  and,  as  she  said, 
piece  back  her  life  on  to  that  time  when  they  first 
went  there,  and  when  every  thing  was  happiness 
about  her,  only  she  did  not  know  it  The  idea 
had  been  mentioned  to  Sir  Hugo,  who  was  going 
to  exert  himself  about  the  letting  of  Gadsmere 
for  a  rent  which  would  more  than  pay  the  rent 
of  Offendene.  All  this  was  told  to  Deronda,  who 
willingly  dwelt  on  a  subject  that  seemed  to  give 
.some  soothing  occupation  to  Gwendolen.  He  said 
nothing,  and  she  asked  nothing,  of  what  chiefly 
occupied  himself.  Her  mind  was  fixed  on  his 
coming  to  Diplow  before  the  autumn  was  over ; 
and  she  no  more  thought  of  the  Lapidotha — the 
little  Jewess  and  her  brother — as  likely  to  make 
a  difference  in  her  destiny,  than  of  the  ferment- 
ing political  and  social  leaven  which  was  making 
a  difference  in  the  history  of  the  world.  In  fact, 
poor  Gwendolen's  memory  had  been  stunned,  and 
all  outside  the  lava-lit  track  of  her  troubled  ooa- 
sdenoe,  and  her  effort  to  get  deliverance  from  it, 
lay  for  her  in  dim  f orgetf ulness. 


CHAPTER  LXVL 

"  One  day  still  fierce  >mld  many  a  day  strack  calm.** 
*  — BBOWMOfo:  The  Ring  and  th§  Book. 

MiAHWHiLS  Ezra  and  lOrah,  whom  Gwendolen 
did  not  include  in  her  thinking  about  Deronda, 
were  having  their  relation  to  him  drawn  closer 
and  brought  into  fuller  light 

The  father  Lapidoth  had  quit  his  daughter  at 
the  door-step,  nded  by  that  possibility  of  stak- 
ing something  in  play  or  betting  which  presented 
itself  with  the  handling  of  any  sum  beyimd  the 
price  of  staying  actual  hunger,  and  left  no  care 
for  alternative  prospects  or  resolutions.  Until  he 
had  lost  every  thing  he  never  oonsid^^  wheth- 
er he  would  apply  to  Mirah  again  or  whether  he 
would  brave  his  son's  presence.  In  the  first  mo- 
ment he  had  shrunk  from  encountering  Ezra  as 
he  would  have  shrunk  from  any  other  situation 
of  disagreeable  constraint ;  and  the  possession  of 
Mirah's  purse  was  enou^  to  banish  the  thought 
of  future  necessities.  The  gambling  appetite  is 
more  absolutely  dominant  than  bodily  hunger, 
which  can  be  neutralized  by  an  emotional  or  in- 
tellectual excitation ;  but  the  passion  for  watch- 
ing chances — the  habitual  suspensive  poise  of 
the  mind  in  actual  or  imaginary  play — nullifies 
the  susceptibility  to  other  excitation.  In  its  final, 
imperious  stage,  it  seems  the  unjoyous  dis^mtion 
of  demons,  seeldng  diversion  on  the  burning  marl 
of  perdition. 

But  every  form  of  selfishness,  however  abstract 
and  unhumap,  requires  the  support  of  at  least 
one  meal  a  day ;  tmd  though  Lapidoth's  appetite 
for  food  and  drink  was  extr^nely  moderate,  he 
had  slipped  into  a  shabby,  unfriended  form  of  life 
in  which  the  appetite  could  not  be  satisfied  with- 
out some  ready  money.  When,  in  a  brief  visit 
at  a  house  which  announced  **  Pyramids"  on  the 
window-blind,  he  had  first  doubled  and  trebled 
and  finally  lost  Mirah's  thirty  shUUngs,  he  went 
out  with  her  empty  purse  in  his  podLet,  already 
balancing  in  his  mind  whether  he  should  get  an- 
other immediate  stake  by  pawning  the  purse,  or 
whetiier  he  should  g9  back  to  her  giving  hinuBelf 
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a  good  countenance  by  restoring  the  purse,  and 
deckring  that  he  had  used  the  money  in  paying 
a  score  that  was  standing  against  him.  Besides, 
among  the  sensibilities  still  left  strong  in  Lapi- 
doth was  the  sensibility  to  his  own  claims,  and  he 
appeared  to  himself  to  have  a  claim  on  any  prop^ 
erty  his  children  might  possess,  which  was  stron- 
ger than  the  justice  of  his  son's  resentment  Aft- 
er all,  to  take  up  his  lodging  with  his  children 
was  the  best  thing  he  could  do ;  and  the  more  he 
thought  of  meeting  Ezra  the  less  he  winced  from 
it,  his  imagination  being  more  wrought  on  by  the 
chances  of  his  getting  something  into  his  pock- 
et with  safety  and  without  exertion  than  by  the 
threat  of  a  private  humiliation.  Luck  had  been 
against  him  lately;  he  expected  it  to  turn — and 
might  not  the  turn  begin  with  some  opening  of 
supplies  which  would  present  itself  through  his 
daughter's  affairs  and  the  good  friends  she  had 
spoken  of  ?  Lapidoth  counted  on  the  fascination 
of  his  cleverness — an  old  habit  of  mind  which 
early  experience  had  sanctioned;  and  it  is  not 
only  women  who  are  unaware  of  their  diminish- 
ed charm,  or  ima^e  that  they  can  feign  not  to 
be  worn  out 

The  result  of  Lapidoth's  rapid  balancmg  was 
that  he  went  toward  the  littie  square  in  Bromp- 
ton  with  the  hope  that,  by  walking  about  and 
watching,  he  mi^t  catch  sight  of  Mirah  going 
out  or  returning,  in  which  case  his  entrance  into 
the  house  would  be  made  easier.  But  it  was  al- 
ready evening — the  evening  of  the  day  next  to 
that  on  which  he  had  first  seen  her ;  and  after  a 
littie  waiting,  weariness  made  him  reflect  that  he 
might  ring,  and  if  she  were  not  at  h(nne,  he  might 
ask  the  time  at  which  she  was  expected.  But 
on  coming  near  the  house  he  knew  that  she  was 
at  home :  he  heard  her  singing. 

Mirah,  seated  at  the  piano,  was  pouring  forth 
"  Ifen^  mein  Hen^'*  while  Ezra  was  listening  with 
his  eyes  shut,  when  Mrs.  Adam  opened  the  door, 
and  said,  in  some  embarrassment, 

**  A  gentieman  below  says  he  is  your  father, 


''I  will  go  down  to  him,"  said  Mirah,  starting 
up  immediately,  and  lookfaig  toward  her  brother. 

^  No,  Mirah,  not  so,"  said  Ezra,  with  decision. 
'*  Let  him  come  up,  Mrs.  Adam.'*  . 

Mirah  stood  with  her  hands  pinching  each  oth- 
er, and  feeling  sick  with  anxiety,  while  she  con- 
tinued looking  at  Ezra,  who  had  also  risen,  and 
was  evidentiy  much  .shaken.  But  there  was  an 
expression  in  his  face  which  she  had  never  seen 
before;  his  brow  was  knit,  his  lips  seemed  hard- 
ened with  the  same  severity  that  gleamed  from 
his  eyes. 

When  Mrs.  Adam  opened  the  door  to  let  in  the 
father,  she  could  not  help  casting  a  look  at  the 
group,  and  after  glancing  from  the  younger  man 
to  the  elder,  said  to  herself,  as  she  dosed  ue  door, 
'*  Father,  sure  enough."  llie  likeness  was  that  of 
outUne,  which  is  always  most  striking  at  the  first 
moment;  the  expression  had  been  wrought  into 
the  strongest  contrast  by  such  hidden  or  incon- 
spicuous differences  as  can  make  the  genius  of 
a  Cromwell  within  the  outward  type  of  a  father 
who  was  no  more  than  a  respectable  parishioner. 

Lapidoth  had  put  on  a  melanchdy  expression 
beforehand,  but  there  was  some  real  wincing  in 
his  frame  as  he  said, 

"  Well,  Ezra,  my  boy,  you  hardly  know  me  aft- 
er so  many  years."  r~^  ^  ^ r-^T ^ 
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"I  know  you — too  well — ^father,"  said  Ezra, 
with  a  slow  biting  solemnity  which  made  the 
word  father  a  reproach. 

**  Ah,  yoa  are  not  pleased  with  me.  I  don't 
wonder  at  it.  Appearances  hare  been  against  me. 
When  a  man  gets  into  straits,  he  can't  do  just 
as  he  would  by  himself  or  any  body  else.  I've 
suffered  enough,  I  know,"  said  Lapidoth,  quickly. 
In  speaking  he  always  recovered  some  glibness 
and  hardihood ;  and  now  turning  toward  Mirah, 
he  held  out  her  purse,  saying,  "  Here's  your  lit- 
tle purse,  my  dear.  I  thought  you'd  be  anxious 
about  it  b€K».use  of  that  bit  of  writing.  Pve 
emptied  it,  you'll  see,  for  I  had  a  score  to  pay  for 
food  and  lodging.  I  knew  you  would  like  me  to 
clear  myself,  and  here  I  stand — without  a  single 
farthing  in  my  pocket — at  the  mercy  of  my  ctul- 
dren.  You  can  turn  me  out  if  you  like,  without 
getting  a  policeman.  Say  the  word,  Mirah ;  say, 
*  Father,  Fve  had  enough  of  you ;  you  made  a 
pet  of  me,  and  spent  your  all  on  me,  when  I 
couldn't  have  done  wi&out  you;  but  I  can  do 
better  without  you  now' — say  that,  and  Fm  gone 
out  like  a  spark.  I  sha'n't  spoil  your  pleasure 
again."  The  tears  were  in  his  voice  as  usual 
before  he  had  finished. 

**  You  know  I  could  never  say  It,  father,"  an- 
swered Mirah,  with  not  the  less  anguish  because 
she  felt  the  felsity  of  every  thing  in  his  speech 
except  the  implied  wish  to  remain  in  the  house. 

**  Mirah,  my  sister,  leave  us !"  said  Ezra,  in  a 
tone  of  authority. 

She  looked  at  her  brother  falteringly,  beseech- 
higly — in  awe  of  his  decision,  yet  unable  to  go 
without  making  a  plea  for  this  father  who  was 
like  something  that  had  grown  in  her  flesh  with 
pain,  but  that  she  could  never  have  cut  away 
without  worse  pain.  She  went  close  to  her 
brother,  and  putting  her  hand  in  his,  said,  hi  a 
low  voice,  but  not  so  low  as  to  be  unheard  by 
Lapidoth,  **  Remember,  Ezra — you  said  my  moth- 
er would  not  have  shut  hhn  out.** 

^  Trust  me,  and  go,"  said  Ezra. 

She  left  the  room,  but  after  goin^  a  few  steps 
up  the  stairs,  sat  down  with  a  palpitating  heart 
If,  because  of  any  thing  her  brother  said  to  him, 
he  went  away — 

Lapidoth  had  some  sense  of  what  was  bdng 
prepared  for  him  in  his  son's  mind,  but  he  was 
beginning  to  adjust  himself  to  the  situation  and 
find  a  pomt  of  view  that  would  give  him  a  cool 
superiority  to  any  attempt  at  humiliating  him. 
This  haggard  son,  speaking  as  from  a  sepulchre, 
had  the  incongruity  which  selfish  levity  learns  to 
see  in  suffering  and  death,  until  the  unrelenting 
pincers  of  dis^e  clutch  its  own  flesh.  What- 
ever preaching  he  might  deliver  must  be  taken 
for  a  matter  of  course,  as  a  man  finding  shelter 
from  hul  in  an  open  cathedral  might  tSke  a  lit- 
tle religious  howling  that  happen^  to  be  going 
on  there. 

Lapidoth  was  not  bom  with  this  sort  of  cal- 
lousness :  he  had  ftchtpved  it, 

"This  home  thnt  wc  have  here,"  Etm  Hcgun^ 
"  is  maintained  partly  by  th«  geiieroBity  of  a  be- 
loved friend  who  supports  me,  and  pnrtly  by  the 
labors  of  my  sister,  trho  Bupport»  herseU.  While 
we  have  a  home,  we  will  not  Bhut  you  out  from 
it.  We  will  not  cast  yoy  out  to  the  mercy  of 
your  vices.  For  yoti  are  otir  father^  and  tbouj^h 
you  have  broken  your  bond^  we  acknowtcd^c 
ours.    But  I  will  never  tnut  vou.    You  abscond- 


ed with  money,  leaving  your  debts  unpaid ;  ywi 
forsook  my  mother;  you  robbed  her  of  her  fittle 
child  and  broke  her  heart ;  you  have  become  a 
gambler,  and  where  shame  and  consdenoe  were, 
there  sits  an  insatiable  desire;  you  were  ready 
to  sell  my  sistei^-you  had  sold  her,  but  the  price 
was  denied  you.  The  man  who  has  done  these 
things  must  never  expect  to  be  trusted  any  more. 
We  will  share  our  food  with  you — ^you  shall  have 
a  bed  and  clothing.  We  will  do  this  duty  to  yon, 
because  you  are  our  father.  But  you  will  never 
be  trusted.  You  are  an  evil  man :  you  made  th^ 
misery  of  our  mother.  That  such  a  man  is  oar 
father  is  a  brand  on  our  flesh  which  win  not 
cease  smarting.  But  the  Eternal  has  laid  it  upon 
us ;  and  though  human  justice  were  to  flog  you 
for  crimes,  and  your  body  fell  helpless  before  the 
public  scorn,  we  would  still  say,  *  This  is  our  £a^ 
ther;  make  way,  that  we  may  carry  him  out  ci 
your  sight' " 

Lapidoth,  in  adjusting  himself  to  what  was 
commg,  had  not  been  able  to  foresee  the  exact 
intensity  of  the  lightning  or  the  exact  course  it 
would  take — that  it  would  not  faD  outside  his 
frame,  but  through  it  He  could  not  foresee  what 
was.so  new  to  hun  as  ^tm  voice  from  the  soul  of 
his  son.  It  touched  that  spring  of  hysterical  tsr 
citability  which  Mirah  used  to  witness  in  him 
when  he  sat  at  home  and  sobbed.  As  Ezra  end- 
ed, Lapidoth  threw  himself  into  a  chair  and  cried 
like  a  woman,  burying  his  face  against  the  tahle 
— and  yet,  strangely,  while  this  hysterical  dy- 
ing was  an  inevitable  reaction  in  him  under  the 
stress  of  his  son's  words,  it  was  also  a  oooacioas 
resource  in  a  difficulty;  just  as  in  early  Ufe,  when 
he  was  a  bright-faced,  curly  young  man,  he  had 
been  used  to  aviul  himself  of  this  subtly  poised 
physical  susceptibility  to  turn  the  ed^  of  resent- 
ment or  disapprobation. 

Ezra  sat  down  agam  and  said  njHiiitf-^ea- 
hausted  by  the  shock  of  his  own  intftwaihfe  tit- 
terance,  the  outburst  of  feelings  which  torj^Mn 
he  had  borne  hi  solitude  and  silence.  His  thta 
hands  trembled  on  the  arms  of  the  chair;  he 
would  hardly  have  found  voice  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion ;  he  felt  as  if  he  had  taken  a  step  toward 
beckoning  Death.  Meanwhile  Mirah's  quick  ex- 
pectant ear  detected  a  sound  which  her  heart 
recognized :  she  could  not  stay  out  of  the  room 
any  longer.  But  on  opening  the  door,  her  im- 
mediate alarm  was  for  Ezra,  and  it  was  to  hk 
side  tiiat  she  went,  taking  his  trembKng  hand  in 
hers,  which  he  pressed  and  found  support  in; 
but  he  did  not  speak,  or  even  look  at  her.  The 
father  with  his  face  buried  was  consdoos  that 
Mirah  had  entered,  and  presentiy  lifted  op  his 
head,  pressed  his  handkerchief  against  his  eyes, 
put  out  his  hand  toward  her,  and  said,  withpliont- 
ive  hoarseness,  "Good-by,  Mirah;  your  father 
will  not  trouble  you  again.  He  deserves  to  die 
like  a  dog  by  the  road-side,  and  he  win.  If  yoor 
iiiijfbtT  had  livnl,  tihe  wouU  hiu  furKiwii  uit-. 
thirtT-four  y<?nr8  apo  I  put  the  ring  on  her  ^mf 
under  the  Chji"',  '<nd  wi-  wer^  madt'  <JOfc»  Hit 
would  have  foT^ven  mt',  and  wp  iKottifl  hlft 
spent  our  old  age  together.  B«i  I  hatcs*t  d» 
served  it    Good-by/* 

He  TO«e  frfjni  the  chair  as  be  tail!  tlM  teH 
*^  iiood-by."  Minih  bud  put  h^r  baud  In  lis  *Bd 
held  him.  She  wns^  not  tc«rfn1  and  eri«vizig;M 
frti^h  trnvtl  aT)d  aive-stiijekf  as  fHw  cried  ovt, 

«'  No,  f alher,  no  r*    Tb«8i  tmla|  Id  Wr  f 
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er,  *'  Ezra,  ytm  haTe  Bot  forbidden  htm  ? — Stay, 
father,  and  leave  off  wrong  things. — ^Ezra,  I  can 
not  bear  it  How  can  I  say  to  my  father,  *Go 
and  die!"* 

*'  I  have  not  said  it,*'  Ezra  answered,  with  great 
effort    **  I  have  said,  stay  and  be  sheltered." 

**  Then  you  will  stay,  faUier — and  be  taken  care 
of — and  come  with  me,*'  sidd  Mirah,  drawing 
him  toward  the  door. 

This  was  really  what  L^doth  wanted.  And 
for  the  moment  he  felt  a  sort  of  comfort  in  re- 
covering his  dan^ter's  dutifnl  tendance,  that 
made  a  change  of  habits  seem  possible  to  him. 
She  led  him  £>wn  to  the  parior  below,  and  said, 

**  This  is  my  sitting-room  when  I  am  not  with 
Ezra,  and  there  is  a  bedroom  behind  which  shall 
be  yours.  Ton  will  stay  and  be  good,  father. 
Thinlc  that  you  are  come  back  to  my  mother,  and 
that  she  has  for^ven  yon— she  speaks  to  you 
through  me."  Mirah's  tones  were  impbring,  but 
she  could  not  give  one  of  her  former  caresses. 

Lapidoth  quickly  recovered  his  composure,  be- 
gan to  speak  to  Mirah  ol  the  improvement  in 
her  voice,  and  other  easy  subjects,  and  when  Mrs. 
Adam  came  to  lay  out  his  supper,  entered  into 
oonverse  with  her  m  order  to  show  her  that  he 
was  not  a  common  person,  tbough  his  ckthee 
were  just  now  against  him. 

But  in  his  usual  wakefulness  at  night  he  fell 
to  wondering  what  money  Mirah  had  by  her,  and 
went  back  over  old  Oonthiental  hours  at  rouUite^ 
reproducing  the  mediod  of  his  play,  and  the 
dianoes  that  had  fraetrated  it  He  had  had  his 
reasons  for  coming  to  England,  but  for  most 
things  It  was  a  cursed  ooattiT. 

These  were  the  stronger  visions  of  the  night 
with  Lapidoth,  and  not  £e  worn  frame  of  lite  ire- 
ful son  uttftring  a  terrible  judgment  Ezm  did 
pass  across  the  gaming  table,  and  his  words  were 
andible;  but  he  pasiMd  like  an  insubstantUd 
ghost,  and  his  words  had  the  heart  eaten  out  of 
them  by  numbers  and  movements  that  seemed 
to  make  the  very  tisstw  of  Lapidoth's  oonsdous- 


CHAPTER  LXVH 

The  godhead  in  ub  wrings  our  nobler  deeds 
From  our  reluctant  selves. 

It  was  an  unpleasant  surprise  to  Deronda 
wboi  he  returned  from  the  Abbey  to  find  the 
undesirable  father  installed  m  the  lodgings  at 
Brompton.  Mirah  had  f eh  it  necessary  to  speak 
of  Deronda  to  her  father,  and  even  to  make  him 
as  fully  aware  ad  she  could  of  the  way  in  whidi 
the  friendship  with  Ezra  had  begun,  and  of  the 
sympathy  which  had  cemented  it  She  paseed 
more  li^tly  over  what  Deronda  had  done  for 
her,  omitting  altogether  the  rescue  from  drown- 
ing, and  spiking  of  the  shelter  she  had  found 
in  Mrs.  Meyriok^  family  so  as  to  leave  her  fa- 
ther to  suppose  that  it  was  through  these  friends 
Deronda  had  become  acquainted  with  her.  She 
could  not  persuade  herself  to  more  oempletenees 
in  her  narrative:  she  could  not  4et  the  breath  of 
her  father's  soul  pass  over  her  relatbn  to  Deron- 
da. And  Lapidoth,  for  reasons,  was  not  eager 
in  his  questioning  about  the  circumstances  of  her 
flight  and  arrival  in  E^land.  But  hewas  much 
interested  in  the  fact  of  hte  children  having  a 
beneficent  friend  apparently  high  in  the  world. 


It  was  the  brother  who  told  Deronda  of  this 
new  condition  added  to  their  life.  "I  am  be- 
come cahn  in  beholding  him  now,"  Ezra  ended, 
^*  and  I  try  to  think  it  possible  that  my  steter's 
tenderness,  and  the  daily  tasting  a  life  of  peace, 
may  win  him  to  remain  aloof  from  temptation. 
I  have  enjoined  her,  and  she  has  promised,  to 
trust  him  with  no  money.  I  have  convinced  her 
that  he  will  buy  with  it  his  own  destruction." 

Deronda  first  came  on  the  third  day  from  Lap- 
idoth's  arrival.  The  new  ck)thes  for  which  he 
had  been  measured  were  not  yet  ready,  and 
wishing  to  make  a  favorable  impression,  he  did 
not  choose  to  present  himself  in  the  old  ones. 
He  watched  for  Deronda's  departure,  and  getthig 
a  view  of  him  from  the  windkiw,  was  rather  sur- 
prised at  his  youthfulness,  whidi  Mirah  had  not 
mentioQed,  anH  whieh  he  had  somehow  thought 
out  of  the  question  in  a  personage  who  had  tal^ 
en  up  a  grave  friendship  and  hoary  studies  with 
the  sepuldiral  Ezra.  Lapidoth  b^an  to  imag- 
ine that  Deronda's  real  or  chi^  motive  must  1^ 
that  he  #as  in  love  with  Mirah.  And  so  much 
the  better ;  for  a  tie  to  Mirah  had  more  promise 
of  indulgence  for  her  father  than  the  tie  to  Earn; 
and  Lapidoth  was  not  without  the  hope  of  reo- 
ommending  himself  to  Deronda,  and  <^  softening 
any  hard  prepossessions.  He  was  behaving 
with  much  amiability,  and  trying  in  all  ways  at 
his  command  to  get  himself  into  easy  domesti- 
cation witii  his  <mildren— entering  into  Mbah's 
music,  showing  himself  docile  about  smokmg, 
whkh  Mrs.  Adam  could  not  tolerate  in  her  par- 
lor, and  walking  out  in  the  square  with  his  Qer- 
man  pipe  and  the  tobacco  with  which  Mirah  sup- 
plied hhn.  Hewas  too  acute  to  venture  any  pres- 
ent remonstrance  against  the  refosal  of  money, 
which  Mirah  told  hhn  that  she  must  persist  hi 
as  a  solemn  duty  promised  to  her  bco&ier.  He 
was  coihfortable  enou^  to  wait 

The  next  time  Deronda  came,  Lapidoth,  equipped 
in  his  new  clothes  and  satisfied  with  his  own  ap- 
pearance, was  in  tlie  room  wHh  Ezra,  who  was 
teaehmg  himself,  as  part  of  his  severe  duty,  to 
tolerate  his  Other's  presence  whenever  it  was 
imposed.  Deronda  was  cold  and  distant,  the  first 
8^1  of  tills  man,  who  had  Minted  the  lives  of 
his  wife  and  children,  crteting  m  Um  a  repulsion 
that  was  even  a  physical  discomfort  But  Lap- 
idoth dad.  not  let  himadf  be  discouraged,  asked 
leave  to  stay  and  hear  tiie  reading  of  papers  from 
the  old  chesty  and  actually  made  himself  useful 
In  hdping  to  decipher  some  diflloult  German 
manuscript  This  led  him  to  suggest  that  it 
might  be  desirable  to  make  a  transcription  of 
the  manuscript,  and  he  offered  his  services  for 
this  purpose,  and  also  to  make  copies  of  any  pa- 
pers in  Roman  diaraoters.  Though  Ezra's  young 
eyes,  he  observed,  were  getting  weak,  his  own 
were  still  strong.  Deronda  accepted  the  offer, 
thinking  that  Lapidoth  showed  a  sign  d  grace 
in  the  willingness  to  be  emph)yed  usefully ;  and 
he  saw  a  gmtified  expresskm  in  Ezra's  faoe^  who, 
however,  presentiy  said,  "  Let  aU  the  writing  be 
done  here ;  for  I  can  not  trust  the  papets  out  of 
my  sight,  lest  there  be  an  accident  by  burning  or 
otherwise."  Poor  Ezra  felt  very  much  as  if  he 
had  a  convict  on  leave  under  his  diarge.  Unless 
he  saw  hte  father  working,  it  was  not  podsible  to 
believe  that  he  would  work  in  good  faith.  But 
by  thte  arrangement  he  fastened  on  himself  the 
burden  of  hte  father's  presence,  which  was  made 
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painful  not  only  through  his  deepest,  longest  as- 
sociations, but  also  through  Lapidoth's  restless- 
ness of  temperament,  which  showed  itself  the 
more  as  he  became  familiarized  with  his  situa- 
tion, and  lost  any  awe  he  had  felt  of  his  son. 
The  fact  was,  he  was  putting  a  strong  constraint 
on  himself  in  confining  his  attention  for  the  sake 
of  winning  Deronda*s  favor ;  and,  like  a  man  in 
an  uncomfortable  garment,  he  gave  himself  relief 
at  every  opportunity,  going  out  to  smoke,  or  mov- 
ing about  and  talking,  or  throwing  himself  back 
*in  his  chair  and  remaining  silent,  but  incessantly 
carrying  <m  a  dumb  language  of  facial  movement 
or  gesticulation ;  and  if  Minih  were  m  the  room, 
he  would  fall  into  his  old  habit  of  talk  with  her, 
gossiping  about  their  former  doings  and  compan- 
ions, or  repeating  quirks,  and  stories,  itnd  plots  of 
the  plays  he  used  to  adapt,  in  the  belief  that  he 
could  at  will  .command  the  vivad^  of  his  earlier 
time.  All  this  was  a  mortal  infliction  to  Ezra ; 
»  and  when  Mirah  wad  at  home  she  tried  to  relieve 
him  by  getting  her  father  down  into  the  parlor 
and  keeping  watch  over  him  there.  What  duty 
is  made  of  a  single  difficult  resolve?  The  diffi- 
culty lies  in  the  daily  unflinching  support  of  con- 
sequences that  mar  the  blessed  return  of  morn- 
ing with  the  prospect  of  irritation  to  be  suppressed 
or  shame  to  be  endured.  And  such  consequences 
were  being  borne  by  these,  as  by  many  other,  he- 
rmo  children  of  an  unworthy  father — ^with  the 
prospect,  at  least  to  Mirah,  of  their  stretching  on- 
ward through  the  solid  part  of  Ufa 

Meanwhile  Lapidoth*s  presence  had  raised  a 
new  impalpable  partition  between  Deronda  and 
Mirah—each  of  them  dreading  the  soiling  infer- 
ences of  his  mind,  each  of  them  interpreting  mis- 
takenly the  increased  reserve  and  diffidence  of 
the  other.  But  it  was  not  very  long  before  some 
li^t  came  to  Deronda. 

As  soon  as  he  could,  after  returning  from  his 
brief  visit  to  the  Abbey,  he  had  call^  at  Hans 
Meyrick^s  rooms,  feeling  it,  on  more  grounds  than 
one,  a  due  of  friendship  that  Hans  should  be  at 
once  acquainted  with  the  reasons  of  his  late  jour- 
ney, and  the  changes  of  intention  it  had  brought 
about  Hans  was  not  there ;  he  was  sud  to  be 
in  the  country  for  a  few  days ;  and  Deronda,  aft- 
er leaving  a  note,  waited  a  week,  rather  expecting 
a  note  in  return.  But  receiving  no  word,  and 
fearing  some  freak  of  feeling  in  the  incalculably 
susceptible  Hans,  whose  proposed  sojourn  at  the 
Abbey  he  knew  had  been  deferred,  he  at  length 
made  a  second  call,  and  was  admitted  into  She 
painting -room,  where  he  found  his  friend  in  a 
light  coat,  without  a  waistcoat,  his  long  hair  still 
wet  from  a  bath,  but  with  a  face  looking  worn 
and  wizened — any  thing  but  country-like.  He 
had  taken  up  his  palette  and  brushes,  and  stood 
before  hh  easel  *rheti  Deronda  entered  ;  but  the 
equipment  a.nd  attitude  aeemed  to  haTe  been  got 
up  on  short  notiee. 

As  they  shook  hands,  Deronda  said,  "You  don't 
look  much  as  if  jou  bad  beeo  m  the  tountry,  old 
fellow,     la  it  Cambridge  you  have  been  tol" 

"  No,'*  said  Hans,  curtly,  throwing  down  hia 
palette  with  the  air  of  one  who  has  begun  to 
feign  by  mistake ;  then,  pushing  f orwrLrd  a  chair 
for  Deronda,  he  threw  himself  into  another,  and 
leaned  backward  with  hU  hands  behind  hit  head, 
while  he  wi'-nt  on,  *'  Fve  been  to  l-ik>ii't-know- 
^liere-^No miui'^'lnnd — and  a  mortally  uopleas- 
ant  country  it  is." 


**  Ton  don't  mean  to  say  you  have  been  drink- 
ing, Hans  V^  said  Deronda,  who  had  seated  hio^ 
sdf  opposite,  in  anxious  survey. 

**  Nothing  so  good.  Pve  been  smoking  opiiim. 
I  always  meant  to  do  it  some  time  or  other,  to 
try  how  much  bliss  could  be  got  by  it ;  and  kav^ 
ing  found  myself  just  now  rather  out  of  other 
bliss,  I  thou^t  it  judicious  to  seize  the  opportu- 
nity. But  I  pledge  you  my  word  I  shall  never 
tap  a  cask  of  that  bliss  again.  It  disagrees  with 
my  constitution.'* 

"What  has  been  the  matter?  Tou  were  in 
good  spirits  enou^  when  you  wrote  to  me.** 

"  Oh,  nothing  in  particular.  The  worid  began 
to  look  seedy— -a  sort  of  cabbage  garden  with  all 
the  cabbages  cut  A  malady  of  genius,  you  may 
be  sure,**  said  Hans,  creasing  his  face  into  a  smile ; 
"  and,  in  fact,  I  was  tired  of  being  virtuous  without 
reward,  especially  in  this  hot  London  weather.** 

"Nothing  else?  No  real  vexation?**  saki  De- 
ronda. 

Hans  shook  his  head. 

"  I  came  to  tell  you  of  my  own  affairs,  but  I  can*t 
do  it  with  a  good  grace  if  you  are  to  hide  yonra.** 

"  Haven*t  an  affur  in  the  world,**  said  Hans, 
in  a  ffighty  way, "  except  a  quarrel  with  a  brio4- 
brao  man.  Bec&des,  as  it  is  the  first  time  in  oar 
lives  that  you  ever  spoke  to  me  about  your  own 
afP aurs,  you  are  only  beginning  to  pay  a  pretty 
long  debt** 

Draonda  felt  convinced  that  Hans  was  behav- 
ing artificially,  but  he  trusted  to  a  return  of  the 
old  frankness  by-and-by  if  he  gave  his  own  oon- 
fidence. 

"  Tou  laughed  at  the  mystery  of  my  joarney 
to  Italy,  Hans,**  he  began.  "  It  was  fbr  an  ob- 
ject that  touched  my  happiness  at  the  very  roots. 
I  had  never  known  any  thing  about  toy  parents, 
and  I  really  went  to  Genoa  to  meet  my  mother. 
My  father  has  .been  long  dead— died  when  I  was 
an  infant  My  mother  was  the  daughter  of  an 
eminent  Jew ;  my  father  was  her  oooain.  Many 
things  had  caused  me  to  think  of  this  origin  as 
almost  a  probability  before  I  set  out  I  was  so 
far  prepared  for  the  resnlt  that  I  was  gkd  of  it 
— elad  to  find  myself  a  Jew.** 

"  You  must  not  exped  me  to  look  surprised, 
Deronda,**  said  Hans,  who  had  changed  his  atti- 
tude, laying  one  leg  across  the  other  and  examin- 
ing the  heel  of  his  slipper. 

"You  knew  H?*» 

"My  mother  told  me.  She  went  to  the  hooM 
the  morning  after  you  had  been  there — broifaer 
and  sister  both  told  her.  You  may  imaginn  we 
oan*t  rejoice  as  they  da  But  whatever  yoo  aie 
glad  of,  I  sliall  come  to  be  gUd  of  in  the  end — 
when  exactly  the  end  may  be  I  ean*t  predict^** 
said  Hans,  speaking  in  a  low  tone,  whidi  was  as 
unusual  wUh  him  oa  it  wad  to  be  out  of  huiotf 
with  big  lot,  and  yet  bimt  on  m&king  no  fuM 
about  It 

'*  I  quite  underetand  that  you  can*t  thw  wf 
feeling,"  said  Deronda;  "but  I  ittuJd  not  hit  §L 
lence  lie  between  ua  on  whut  can^  qmVc  a  nt* 
light  over  my  future,  I  have  taken  up  mmm  ^ 
Monlecars  Ideas,  and  I  roeam  to  try  and  evm 
them  out,  bo  far  uis  one  man's  efforts  caxi  |e<>^.  1 
dare  H£iy  I  shflU  by-ond-by  trave)  to  th^  Ea*t,aM 
be  liwjiv  for  .*ome  yeAra," 

Hftiiii  ^md  fiol^imf^,  but  i 
aud  b&^n  to  work  his  bmah  on  Im 
torn  his  pititiutr  with  hii  ? 
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also  felt  himself  at  a  break  in  his  path,  embar- 
rassed by  Han8*s  embarrassment 

Presently  Hans  said,  again  speaking  low,  and 
without  turning,  **  Excuse  the  que6ti<m,  but  does 
Mrs.  Grandcourt  know  of  all  this?'* 

**  No ;  and  I  must  beg  of  jou,  Hans,"  said  De- 
ronda,  rather  angrily,  *'  to  cease  joking  on  that 
subject  Any  notions  you  have  are  wide  of  the 
truths— €upe  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth." 

**  I  am  no  more  inclined  to  joke  than  I  shall  be 
at  my  own  funeral,"  said  Hans.  ''But  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  that  you  are  aware  what  are  my  no- 
tions on  that  subject" 

''Perhaps  not,"  said  Deronda.  "But  let  me 
say,  once  for  all,  that  in  relation  to  Mrs.  Grand- 
court,  I  never  have  had,  and  never  shall  have,  the 
position  of  a  lover.  If  you  have  ever  seriously 
put  that  interpretation  on  anv  thing  you  have 
observed,  you  are  supremely  mistaken." 

There  was  silence  a  litUe  while,  and  to  each 
the  silence  was  like  an  irritating  air,  exaggera- 
ting discomfort 

''Perhaps  I  have  been  mistaken  in  another  in- 
terpretation also,"  said  Hans,  presently. 

"What  is  that?" 

"  That  you  had  no  wish  to  hold  the  position  of 
a  lover  toward  another  woman,  who  is  neither 
wife  nor  widow." 

"I  can't  pretokd  not  to  understand  you,  Mey- 
rick.  It  is  painful  that  our  wishes  should  clash. 
But  I  hope  yon  will  tell  me  if  you  have  any 
ground  for  supposing  that  you  would  succeed." 

"That  seems  rather  a  superfluous  inquiry  on 
your  part,  Deronda,"  said  Hans,  with  some  irrita- 
tion. 

"Why  superfluous?" 

"Because  you  are  perfectly  convinced  on  the 
subject-— and  probably  you  have  had  the  very 
best  evidence  to  convince  you." 

"  I  will  be  more  frank  with  you  than  you  are 
with  me,"  said  Deronda,  still  heated  by  Hans's 
show  of  temper,4ind  yet  sony  for  him.  "  I  have 
never  had  the  slightest  evidence  that  I  should 
succeed  myself,    m  fact,  I  have  very  little  hope." 

Hans  looked  round  hastily  at  his  friend,  but 
immediately  turned  to  his  picture  ftgun. 

"And  in  our  present  situation,"  said  Deronda, 
hurt  by  the  idea  that  Hans  suspected  him  of  in- 
sincerity, and  giving  an  offended  emphasis  to  his 
words, "  I  don't  see  how  I  can  deliberately  make 
known  my  feeling  to  her.  If  she  could  not  re- 
turn it,  I  should  have  imbittered  her  best  com- 
fort,  for  neither  she  nor  I  can  be  parted  from  her 
brother,  and  we  should  have  to  meet  continually. 
If  T  were  to  cause  her  that  sort  of  pain  by  an 
unwillmg  betrayal  of  my  feeling,  I  should  be  no 
better  than  a  mischievous  animal" 

"  I  d<m't  know  that  I  have  ever  betrayed  mjf 
feeling  to  her,"  said  Hans,  as  if  he  were  vindica- 
ting himself. 

"  Tou  mean  that  we  are  on  a  level ;  then  you 
have  no  reason  to  envy  me." 

"  Oh,  not  the  slightest,"  said  Hans,  wHh  bitter 
irony.  "You  have  measured  my  conceit,  and 
know  that  it  outtops  all  your  advantages." 

"  I  am  a  nuisance  to  you,  Meyrick.  I  am  sor- 
ry, but  I  can't  help  it,"  said  Deronda^  rising. 
"  After  what  passed  between  us  before,  I  wished 
to  have  this  explanation ;  and  I  dcm't  see  that 
any  pretensions  of  mine  have  made  a  real  differ- 
to  you.  They  are  not  likely  to  make  any 
difference  to  myself  under  present  cir- 


cumstances.   Now  the  father  is  there— 4id  you 
know  that  the  father  is  there  ?'* 

"  Yes.  If  he  were  not  a  Jew,  I  would  permit 
myself  to  damn  him — with  faint  praise,  I  mean," 
said  Hans,  but  with  no  smile. 

"  She  and  I  meet  under  greater  constraint  than 
ever.  Things  might  go  on  in  this  way  for  two 
years  without  my  getting  any  insight  into  her 
feeling  toward  me.  That  is  the  whole  state  of 
affdrs,  Hans.  Neither  you  nor  I  have  injured 
the  other,  that  I  can  see.  We  must  put  up  with 
this  sort  of  rivalry  in  a  hope  that  is  likely  enough 
to  come  to  nothing.  Our  friendship  can  bear 
that  stram,  surely." 

"  No,  it  can't,"  said  Hans,  impetuously,  throw- 
ing down  his  tools,  thrusting  hlB  hands  into  his 
coat  pockets,  and  turning  round  te  face  Deronda, 
who  drew  back  a  little  and  looked  at  him  with 
amaaement    Hans  went  on  in  the  same  tone : 

"Our  friendship — my  friendship— can't  bear 
the  strain  of  behaving  to  you  like  an  ungrateful  ^ 
dastard,  and  grudging  you  your  happiness.  For 
you  are  the  happiest  dog  in  the  world.  If  Mirah 
loves  any  body  better  than  her  brother,  yoi*  are 
the  manJ'* 

Hans  turned  on  his  heel  and  threw  himself  into 
his  chair,  looking  up  at  Deronda  with  an  expres- 
sion the  reverse  of  tender.  Something  like  a 
shock  passed  through  Deronda,  and,  niter  an  in- 
stant, he  said, 

"  It  is  a  good-natured  fiction  of  yours,  Hans.'* 

"  I  am  not  in  a  good-natured  mood.  I  assure 
you  I  found  the  fact  disagreeable  wh^i  it  was 
thrust  on  me — all  the  more,  or  peihaps  all  the 
less,  because  I  believed  then  that  your  heart  was 
pledged  to  the  duchess.  But  now,  confound  you ! 
you  turn  out  to  be  in  love  in  the  right  place— a 
Jew — and  every  Uiing  eligible." 

"  Tell  me  what  convinced  you — there's  a  good 
fellow,"  said  Deronda,  distrusting  a  delight  that 
he  was  unused  to. 

"Don't  ask.  Little  mother  was  witness.  The 
upshot  is,  that  Mirah  is  jealous  of  the  duchess, 
and  the  sooner  you  relieve  her  mind,  the  better. 
There  I  Pve  cleared  off  a  score  or  two,  and  may  be 
allowed  to  swear  at  you  for  getting  what  you  de- 
serve—which is  just  the  very  best  luck  I  know  of." 

"  Grod  bless  you,  Hans !"  said  Deronda,  putting 
out  his  hand,  whidi  the  other  took  and  wrung  in 
silence. 


CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

"All  thoughts,  an  paMionB,  all  delights, 
Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame, 
All  are  bat  ministers  of  Lore, 
And  fised  his  sacred  flame.'* 

— COLSBZMIB. 

Dbmkda's  eagerness  to  confess  his  love  ooiUd 
hardly  have  had  a  stronger  stimulus  than  Hans 
had  given  it  m  his  assurance  that  Mirah  needed 
relief  from  jealousy.  He  went  on  his  next  visit 
to  Ezra  with  the  determination  to  be  resolute  in 
using — nay,  in  requesting — an  opportunity  of  pri- 
vate conversation  with  her.  If  she  accepted  his 
love,  he  felt  courageous  about  all  other  conse- 
quences, and  as  her  betrothed  husband  he  would 
gain  a  protective  authority  which  might  be  a  de- 
sirable defense  for  her  in  future  difficulties  wiA 
her  father.  Deronda  had  not  observed  any  signs 
of  growing  restlessness  in  Lapidoth,  or  of  dimin- 
ished desire  to  recommend  himself ;  but  he  had 
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forebodings  of  some  future  struggle,  some  morii- 
fication,  or  some  mt<»ler&ble  mcreasiB  of  dom^atic 
disquietude  in  whieb  he  toight  save  Ejeiu  and 
Mirah  from  being  ht'lplcss  vletbtis. 

His  forebodings  would  hare  been  stivn^cticd 
if  he  had  known  what  was  going  on  in  the  fa- 
ther's mind.  That  amount  i>f  restlei^^css,  thai 
desultoriness  of  attention,  which  made  a  small 
torture  to  Ezra,  was  to  L^pldoth  ao  irksome  sub- 
mission to  restraint,  only  made  bearable  by  bis 
thinking  of  it  as  a  means  of  by-aTu!*by  securiijg 
a  well-conditioned  freedom.  He  began  with  the 
intention  of  awaiting  some  reallj  good  <:faanu<>, 
such  as  an  opening  for  getting  a  considerable 
sum  from  Deronda;  but  all  the  while  he  was 
looking  about  curiously,  and  trying  to  diacoTer 
where  Mirah  deposited  her  money  and  her  key;^. 
The  hnperiottS  gambUo^  desire  withtn  him,  which 
carried  on  its  activity  through  every  other  occu- 
pation, and  made  a  coDtinuous  web  of  imaginar 
tion  that  held  all  else  in  ita  meshes,  would  hard- 
ly have  been  under  the  control  of  a  protracted 
purpose,  if  he  had  b^en  able  to  lay  his  hand  on 
any  sum  worth  capturing.  But  Mirab,  with  her 
practical  clear-sightedness,  guarded  against  any 
frustration  of  the  promise  she  bad  given  Ezra, 
by  confiding  all  money,  eioept  what  nhe  was  im- 
mediately in  want  of,  to  Mrs.  Meyrick'a  care,  and 
Lapidoth  felt  himself  under  an  irritating  com- 
pleteness of  supply  m  kind  as  in  a  lunatrc  asy- 
lum where  eveiy  thing  was  m^de  safe  againnt 
him.  To  have* opened  a  deak  or  drawer  of  Mi- 
rah*8,  and  podceied  any  bank-noi^  found  there, 
would  have  been  to  bis  mind  a  sort  of  domestic 
appropriation  which  bad  no  dlsgi-ace  in  U  -  the 
degrees  of  liberty  a  man  allows  himself  with  oth- 
er people's  property  being  often  delicately  drawn, 
even  beyond  the  boundary  where  the  law  begins 
to  lay  its  hold — ^which  Is  the  reason  why  spoons 
are  a  safer  investment  than  mining  shares.  Lap- 
idoth really  felt  hinuitelf  Injunoqely  treated  by 
his  daughter,  and  thought  that  he  ought  to  have 
had  what  he  wanted  of  her  other  earaing^  a$  he 
had  of  her  apple-t&rt.  But  be  remained  submis- 
sive; indeed,  the  indlseretioti  that  mosit  tempted 
him  was  not  any  insistence  with  Mirah t  but  some 
kind  of  appeal  to  Dt^ronda,  Clever  persons  who 
have  nothing  else  to  $ell  cjiu  often  put  a  good 
price  on  their  absence,  and  Lapidoth's  difficult 
search  for  devices  forced  upon  him  the  idea  that 
his  family  would  find  themselves  happier  without 
him,  and  that  Deronda  would  be  willing  to  advance 
a  considerable  sum  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of 
him.  But,  in  spite  of  wt^U-practlceti  hardihood^ 
Lapidoth  was  still  in  florae  awe  of  Ezrn'g  Ltafiijslng 
friend,  and  deferreil  his  purpose  indefinitely. 

On  this  day,  when  Deronda  bad  come  full  of  a 
.gladdened  consciousness,  which  inevitably  show- 
ed itself  in  his  air  and  apeeeb,  Lapidoth  "was  at 
a  crisis  of  discontent  and  longing  that  made  hh 
mind  busy  with  sdi ernes  of  freedom,  and  Deron- 
da^s  new  amenity  encouraged  them.  This  pre- 
occupation was  at  last  so  strong  as  to  interfere 
with  his  usual  show  of  interest  in  what  went  for- 
ward, and  his  persi^teoce  in  sitting  by  even  when 
there  was  reading  which  he  could  not  follow. 
After  sittmg  a  litUe  whiley  he  went  out  to  smoke 
and  walk  in  the  square,  and  the  two  fnenda  were 
all  the  easier.  Mirah  was  not  at  home,  but  she 
was  sure  to  be  in  a^ain  before  Deronda  left,  and 
his  eyes  glowed  with  a  secret  anticipation  :  he 
thought  &At  when  he  saw  her  again  he  shou^ 


see  some  sweetness  of  recognition  for  him^lf  lo 
which  bis  ey^  had  been  sealed  before  Theit- 
was  an  additional  playful  afEectionateneas  hi  hk 
manner  toward  Ezra. 

'^  This  little  room  is  too  close  for  you,  Eza," 
he  said,  breaking  oflf  his  reading.  '*  The  wisek  # 
heat  we  sometimes  get  here  is  worse  than  the  ben 
in  Genoa,  where  one  sits  in  the  shaded  coolneffi 
of  large  roonis.  You  must  have  a  better  bcnne 
now.  I  shall  do  as  I  Uke  with  you,  tieing  the 
strouger  half.**    He  smiled  toward  EiT%  who^^d, 

*'I  am  straitened  for  nothing  eieept  bmth. 
But  you,  who  might  be  in  a  spacious  palaei^  with 
the  wide  green  eountry  around  you,  find  this  ■  nar- 
row pHek>a.     NererthelesB,  I  can  not  eay^ '  Go.*  ** 

^'  Ob,  the  country  would  be  a  banishment  white 
you  are  here,"'  said  Deronda,  rising  and  walking 
round  the  double  room^  which  yet  oflFered  no  long 
promenade^  while  be  made  a  great  fan  of  hu 
handkerehief.  ^^This  is  the  happiest  room  in 
the  worid  to  me.  Besides,  I  will  imagine  rovself 
in  the  East,  since  I  am  getting  t^ady  to  go  there 
some  day.  Only  I  will  ^ot  wear  a  cravat  anil  a 
b^vy  ring  there,"  he  ended  emphatically,  paus'mf 
to  take  off  those  superfluities  and  deposit  them 
on  a  small  table  behind  EiEra,  who  had  the  table 
m  front  of  him  oivered  with  books  and  papen. 

*'  I  have  been  wearing  my  memorable  ring  etm 
since  I  came  home,*'  he  went  on,  aa  he  reseated 
himself.  **  But  I  am  such  a  Sybarite  that  I  oon- 
etantly  put  it  off  aa  a  burden  when  I  am  dmng 
any  thing.  I  understand  why  the  Romans  hail 
summer  rings— «/  they  had  them.  Now,  then,  1 
shall  get  on"  better." 

They  were  soon  absorbed  in  their  work  a^in. 
Deronda  was  reading  a  piece  of  nibbinieal  Be- 
brew  under  £zra^E>  correction  and  comment,  and 
they  took  little  notice  when  Lapidoth  reM?ntered 
and  seated  himself  somewhat  in  the  backgratmd. 

Eis  rambling  eyes  quickly  alighted  oa  the 
ring  that  sparkled  on  the  bit  of  dark  mabagway. 
During  hiat  walk  hia  mind  had  l>eeii  occupied 
with  the  fiction  of  an  advantageouij  opening  for 
him  abroad,  only  requiring  a  sum  of  ready  moo- 
ey,  which,  on  being  communicated  to  Deronda  m 
private,  might  immediately  draw  frwm  him  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  amount  of  the  required  i^um ;  and  rt 
wa^'^  this  part  of  his  forecast  that  Lapidoth  found 
the  most  debatable,  there  being  a  danger  in  a^k- 
ing  too  mueh,  and  a  prospective  regret  in  aaking 
too  little.  His  owu  desire  gave  him  no  limjt,  and 
he  was  quite  without  guidance  aa  to  the  limit 
of  Beronda^s  willingness.  But  now,  in  tbit  niiiM 
of  these  airy  conditions  preparatory  to  a  receipt 
which  remained  indetinite,  thia  ring,  which  oo 
Deronda^s  finger  bad  become  familiar  to  Lapt^ 
doth's  envy,  suddenly  shone  detached,  and  within 
easy  grasp.  Its  value  was  certainly  below  the 
i^malleat  of  the  imaginary  sums  that  his  purpoM 
fluctuate<3  between;  but  then  it  was  befort^  him 
as  a  solid  fact,  and  hii>i  desire  at  once  k^aficd  into 
the  thought  (not  yet  an  in  ten  tion)  ttmi  if  be  wef« 
quietly  to  pocket  that  ring  and  walk  air»yi  he 
would  have  the  means  of  eomfortabte  v§c%pe  itom 
present  re.'^traint,  without  trouble,  and  am  wit^ 
out  danger;  for  jiny  property  nf  D0nmda^a(««4 
able  WTlhout  hid  formal  cous^mt)  wms  aU  omw^ 
his  ehildicn':^  property,  mncm  their  IMlllvr  ViMli 
never  be  |>ros<'euteri  for  taking  h.  TIht  difiilli 
of  thb  thiuking  followed  fsaeh  Othi$r  •»  <|tMtf 
that  thffy  ^oen^ed  to  riae  heime  hJ^  WB  mm  fk^ 
ture.    Lapidoth  bod  m'^m  oonmitldl  Ifnaof . 
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bat  lAToen J  is  a  f onn  of  appropriation  for  which 
people  are  punished  bj  Uw;  and  to  take  this 
ring  from  a  virtual  relation,  who  would  have  been 
wimng  to  make  a  much  heavier  gift,  would  not 
come  under  the  head  of  larceny.  Still,  the  heav- 
ier gift  was  to  be  preferred,  if  Lapidoth  could 
only  make  haste  enough  in  asking  for  it,  and  the 
imaginary  action  of  taking  the  ring,  which  kept 
repeating  itself  like  an  inward  tune,  sank  into  a 
rejected  idea.  He  satisfied  his  urgent  k>nging 
by  resolving  to  go  below  and  watch  for  the  mo- 
ment of  Deronda's  departure,  when  he  would  ask 
leave  to  join  him  in  his  walk,  and  boldly  carry 
out  his  meditated  plan.  He  rose  and  stood  k)ok- 
ing  out  of  the  window,  but  all  the  while  be  saw 
what  lay  behind  him — the  brief  passage  he  would 
have  to  make  to  the  door  dose  by  the  table  where 
the  ring  was.  However,  he  was  resolved  to  go 
down ;  but — by  no  distinct  change  of  resolution, 
rather  by  a  dominance  of  desire,  like  the  thirst 
of  the  drunkard — ^it  so  happened  that  in  passing 
the  table  his  fingers  fell  noiselessly  on  the  ring, 
and  he  found  himself  in  the  passage  with  the  ring 
in  his  hand.  It  followed  that  he  put  on  his  hat 
and  quitted  the  house.  The  possibility  of  again 
throwing  himself  on  his  children  receded  into  the 
indefinite  distance,  and  before  he  was  out  of  the 
square  his  sense  of  haste  had  concentrated  itself 
on  selling  the  ring  and  getting  on  shipboard. 

Deronda  and  Ezra  were  just  aware  of  his  exit; 
that  was  aU.  But,  by-and-by,  Mhrah  came  in  and 
made  a  real  interruptioii.  She  had  not  taken  off 
her  hat ;  and  when  Deronda  rose  and  advanced  to 
shake  hands  with  her,  she  said,  in  a  confusion  at 
once  unaccountable  and  troublesome  to  herself, 

**  I  only  came  in  to  see  that  Ezra  had  his  new 
draught.  I  must  go  directly  to  Mrs.  Merrick's 
to  fetch  something." 

''Pray  allow  me  to  walk  with  you,*'  said  De- 
renda,  ur^tly.  '*  I  must  not  tire  Ena  any  fur- 
ther;  besides,  my  brains  are  melting.  I  want  to 
go  to  Mrs.  Meyrick^s:  may  I  go  with  you?" 

'*  Oh  yes,"  said  Mirah,  blusMng  stUl  more,  with 
the  vague  sense  of  something  new  in  Deronda, 
and  tiurning  away  to  pour  out  Ezra's  draught; 
Ezra  meanwhile  throwing  back  his  head,  with  his 
eyes  shut,  unable  to  get  nis  mind  awav  from  the 
ideas  that  had  been  filling  it  while  the  reading 
was  going  on.  Deronda  for  a  moment  stood 
thinking  of  nothing  but  the  walk,  till  Mirah  turn- 
ed round  again  and  brou^t  the  draught,  when 
he  suddenly  remembered  that  he  had  lud  aside 
his  cravat,  and  saying,  *'  Pray  excuse  my  disha- 
biOe;  I  did  not  mean  you  to  see  it,"  he  went  to 
the  little  table,  took  up  his  cravat,  and  exdahn- 
ed,  with  a  violent  impulse  of  surprise, "  Ck>od  h^v- 
enst  where  is  my  ring  gone?"  beginning  to 
search  about  on  the  floor. 

Ezra  looked  round  the  comer  of  his  chair.  Mi- 
rah, quick  as  thought,  went  to  the  spot  where  De- 
nmda  was  seeking,  and  sdd,  ''Did  you  lay  it  down?" 

"Tee,"  said  Deronda,  still  unvisited  by  any 
other  explanation  than  that  the  ring  had  fallen 
and  was  lurking  in  shadow,  indisceniible  on  the 
variegated  car^  He  was  moving  the  bits  of 
fumitore  near^  and  searching  in  all  possible  and 
impossible  places  with  hand  and  eyes. 

But  another  ez|^anation  had  visited  Mirah  and 
Ukim  the  color  from  her  cheek.  She  went  to  Ez* 
ra's  ear  and  whiqiered,."  Was  .my  Uihet  here?" 
Ha  beat  bkliead  in  reply,  meetuig  her  eyes  with 
" She  darted  back  to  the 


spot  where  Deronda  was  still  casting  down  his 
eyes  in  that  hopeless  exploration  which  we  are  apt 
to  carry  on  over  a  space  we  have  examined  in  vain. 
"  You  have  not  found  it  ?"  she  said,  hurriedly. 

He,  meeting  her  frightened  gaze,  immediately 
cau^t  alarm  from  it,  and  answered,  "  I  perhaps 
put  it  in  my  pocket,"  professing  to  feel  for  it  there. 

She  watched  him,  and  said,  "It  is  not  there? — 
you  put  it  on  the  table,"  with  a  penetrating  voice 
that  would  not  let  him  feign  to  have  found  it  in 
his  pocket;  and  immediately  she  rushed  out  of 
the  room.  Deronda  followed  her — she  was  gone 
into  the  sitting-room  below  to  look  for  her  ftk- 
ther— she  opened  the  door  of  the  bedroom  to  see 
if  he  were  there— she  loc^ied  where  his  hat  usu- 
ally hung — she  turned  with  her  hands  clasped 
ti^  and  her  lips  pale,  gazing  despairingly  out 
of  the  window.  Then  she  looked  up  at  Deronda, 
who  had  not  dared  to  speak  to  her  in  her  white 
agitation.  She  looked  up  at  him,  unable  to  utter 
a  word — the  look  seemed  a  tacit  acceptance  of 
the  humiliation  she  felt  in  his  presence.  But 
he,  taking  her  clasped  hands  between  both  his, 
said,  in  a  tone  of  reverent  adoration, 

"Mirah,  let  me  think  that  he  is  my  father  as 
well  as  your»— that  we  can  have  no  sorrow,  no 
disgrace,  no  joy  apart  I  will  rather  take  your 
^ef  to  be  mine  than  I  would  take  the  brightest 
]oy  of  another  woman.  Say  you  will  not  reject 
me— say  you  will  take  me  to  share  all  things  with 
you.  &iy  you  will  promise  to  be  my  wife— say 
it  now.  I  have  betti  in  doubt  ^m  long — I  have 
had  to  hide  my  love  so  long.  Say  that  now  and 
always  I  may  prove  to  you  that  I  love  you  with 
complete  love." 

The  change  in  Mirah  had  been  gradual.  She 
had  not  paseed  at  once  from  anguish  to  the  full, 
blessed  consciousness  that,  in  this  moment  of 
grief  and  shame,  Deronda  was  giving  her  the 
highest  tribute  man  can  give  to  woman.  With 
the  first  tones  and  the  firat  words,  she  had  only 
a  sense  of  solemn  oomfort,  referring  this  good-  * 
ness  of  Deronda's  to  his  feeling  for  Ezra.  But 
by  degrees  the  rapturous  assurance  of  unhoped- 
for gwd  took  possession  of  her  frame ;  her  face 
glowed  under  Deronda's  as  he  bent  over  her; 
yet  she  looked  up  still  with  intense  gravity,  as 
when  she  had  first  acknowledged  with  religious 
gratitude  that  he  had  thought  her  "worthy  of 
the  best ;"  and  when  he  had  finished,  she  could 
say  nothing — she  could  only  lift  up  her  lips  to 
his  and  just  Idss  them,  as  if  that  were  the  simp 
plest  "  yes."  They  stood  then,  only  looking  at 
each  other,  he  holding  her  hands  between  faJs^— 
too  happy  to  move,  meeting  so  fully  in  theur  new 
consciousness  that  all  signs  would  have  seemed 
to  throw  them  farther  apart,  till  Mirah  said,  in  a 
whisper,  "Let  us  go  and  comfort  Ezra." 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

"The  human  nature  unto  which  I  felt 
That  I  belonged,  and  reverenced  with  love, 
Was  not  a  ponctnal  praaence,  bat  a  apidt 
DURiaed  throogfa  time  and  apace,  with  aid  derived 
Of  evidence  from  monamenta,  erect, 
Proetrate,  or  leaning  toward  their  common  rest 
In  earth,  the  widely  acattered  wreck  aubllme 
Of  vanlahed  natlona.'* 

— Woidswobth:  The  Prtlude, 

Sm  H0GO  carried  out  his  plan  of  spending  part 
of  the  autumn  at  Diplow,  and  by  the  beginnmg  of 
October  his  presence  was  spreading  some  cheer- 
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fulness  in  the  neighborhood,  among  all  ranks 
and  persons  concerned,  from  the  stately  homes 
of  Brackenshaw  and  Quetcham  to  the  respectable 
shop  parlors  in  Wancester.  For  Sir  Hugo  was 
a  man  who  liked  to  show  himself  and  be  affable, 
a  Liberal  of  good  lineage,  who  confided  entirely 
in  Reform  as  not  likely  to  make  any  serious  dif > 
ference  in  English  habits  of  feeling,  one  of  which 
undoubtedly  is  the  liking  to  behold  society  well 
fenced  and  adorned  with  hereditary  rank.  Hence 
he  made  Diplow  a  most  agreeable  house,  extend- 
ing his  invitations  to  old  Wancester  solicitors  and 
young  village  curates,  but  also  taking  some  care 
in  the  combination  of  his  guests,  and  not  feeding 
all  the  common  poultry  together,  so  that  they 
should  think'their  meal  no  particular  compliment. 
Easy-going  Lord  Brackenshaw,  for  example,  would 
not  mind  meetine  Robinson  the  attorney;  but 
Robinson  would  nave  been  naturally  piqued  if 
he  had  been  asked  to  meet  a  set  of  people  who 
passed  for  his  equals.  On  all  these  points  &lt 
Hugo  was  well  mformed  enough  at  once  to  gain 
popularity  for  himself  and  give  pleasure  to  oth- 
ers— two  results  which  eminently  suited  his  dis- 
position. The  Rector  of  Pennicote  now  found 
a  reception  at  Diplow  very  different  from  the 
haughty  tolerance  he  had  undergone  during  the 
reign  of  Grandcourt  It  was  not  (mly  that  the 
Baronet  liked  Mr.  Gascoigne,  it  was  that  he  de- 
sired to  keep  up  a  marked  relation  of  friendli- 
ness with  him  on  account  of  Mrs.  Grandcourt,  for 
whom  Sir  Hugo's  chivalry  had  become  more  and 
more  engaged.  Why?  The  <^ef  reason  was 
one  that  he  could  not  fully  communicate,  even  to 
Lady  Mallinger — ^for  he  would  not  tell  what  he 
thought  one  woman's  secret  to  iwother,  even 
though  the  other  was  his  wife— which  shows  that 
his  chivalry  included  a  rare  reticence. 

Deronda,  after  he  had  become  engaged  to  Mi- 
rah,  felt  it  right  to  make  a  full  statement  of  his 
position  and  purposes  to  Sir  Hugo,  and  he  chose 
to  make  it  by  letter.  He  had  more  than  a  pre- 
sentiment that  his  fatherly  friend  would  feel  some 
dissatisfaction,  if  not  pain,  at  this  turn  of  destiny. 
In  reading  unwelcome  news,  instead  of  hearing 
it,  there  is  the  advantage  that  one  avoids  a  hasty 
expression  of  impatience  which  may  afterward 
be  repented  of.  Deronda  dreaded  that  verbal 
collision  which  makes  otherwise  {Mudonable  feel- 
ing lastingly  offensive. 

And  Sir  Hugo,  though  not  altogether  surprised, 
was  thoroughly  vexed.  His  immediate  resource 
was  to  take  the  letter  to  Lady  Mallinger,  who 
would  be  sure  to  express  an  astonishment  which 
her  husband  could  argue  against  as  unreasonable, 
and  in  this  way  divide  the  stress  of  his  discon- 
tent. And,  in  fact,  when  she  showed  herself  as- 
tonished and  distressed  that  all  Daniel's  wonder- 
ful talents,  and  the  comfort  of  having  him  in 
the  house,  should  have  ended  in  his  going  mad 
in  this  ^ay  about  the  Jews,  the  Baronet  could 
say, 

**  Oh,  nonsense,  my  dear  I  Depend  upon  it,  Dan 
will  not  make  a  fool  of  himself.  He  has  large 
notions  about  Judaism — political  views  which 
you  can't  understand.  No  fear  but  Dan  will 
keep  himself  head  uppermost" 

But  with  regard  to  the  prospective  marriage, 
she  afforded  him  no  counter-irritant  The  gentle 
lady  observed,  without  rancor,  that  she  had  little 
dreamed  of  what  was  coming  when  she  had  Mi- 
rah  to  sing  at  her  musical  party  and  give  leasons 


to  Amabel  After  some  hesitation,  indeed,  she 
confessed  it  had  passed  through  her  mind  that 
after  a  proper  time  Daniel  might  many  Mtl 
Grandcourt — ^because  it  seemed  so  remarkable 
that  he  should  be  at  Genoa  just  at  that  time-^ 
and  although  she  herself  was  not  fond  of  widows, 
she  could  not  help  thinking  that  such  a  marriage 
would  have  been  better  than  his  going  altogether 
with  the  Jews.  But  Sir  Hugo  was  so  stnngly 
of  the  same  opinion  that  he  could  not  correct  it 
as  a  feminine  mistake;  and  his  ill  humor  at  the 
disproof  of  his  agreeable  conclusions  on  behalf 
of  Gwendol^  was  left  without  vent  He  desired 
Lady  Mallinger  not  to  breathe  a  word  aboot  the 
affair  till  further  notice,  saying  to  himself,  ^  If 
it  is  an  unkind  cut  to  the  poor  thmg"  (meaning 
Gwendolen),  **  the  longer  she  is  without  knowing 
it,  tiie  better,  in  her  present  nervous  state.  And 
she  will  best  learn  it  from  Dan  himsell**  Sir 
Hugo's  conjectures  had  worked  so  industrioiisly 
with  his  knowledge,  that  he  fancied  himsdf  well 
informed  concerning  the  whole  situation. 

Meanwhile  his  residence  with  his  family  at 
Diplow  enabled  him  to  continue  his  fatherly  at- 
tentions to  Gwendolen ;  and  in  these  Lady  Mal- 
linger, notwithstanding  her  small  liking  for  wid- 
ows, was  quite  wiUing  to  second  him. 

The  plflji  of  removal  to  Offendene  had  been 
carried  out;  and  Gwendolen,  in  settling  that, 
maintained  a  calm  beyond  her  mother's  hopes. 
She  was  experiencing  some  of  that  peaceful  mel- 
ancholy which  comes  from  the  renundatioQ  of 
demands  for  self,  and  from  taking  the  ordinaiy 
good  of  existence,  and  especially  kindness,  even 
nom  a  dog,  as  a  gift  above  expectation.  Does 
one  who  has  been  all  but  lost  in  a  pit  of  dark- 
ness complain  of  the  sweet  air  and  the  daylight? 
There  is  a  way  of  looking  at  our  life  daily  as  an 
escape,  and  takmg  the  quiet  return  of  mom  and 
evening — still  more  the  star-like  outglowing  of 
some  pure  fellow-feeling,  some  generous  impolw 
breakhig  our  inward  (hirkness — as  a  salvatian 
tliif  rr-orknc  He?  iifl  to  htrdBbip.  Tlio^i'  wbo  hare 
a  bi  If'ktioule'igti'  prompting  t^ueh  eglf-aecunitiil 
as  Hiimlpt's  can  iinderftftrid  this  ha^itu*!  fodfalf 
of  rescue*  And  it  wap  felt  by  Gwendiolen  am  ikm 
lif-eil  throtjgh  and  through  agtiin  the  i«rr{li|#  tHi^ 
tory  of  lier  temptations,  from  tbdr  finil  fovm  Of 
illusory  self  pioiislfigj  wheiv  sht  gtnji^)<?Ti  a  way 
fruiij  the  bold  of  consciences,  to  thdr  bt^vt  f-otm 
df  nn  ui^cmt  hatred  drag|i;ing  her  toward  Iti  sa^ 
^taction,  while  «he  prayed  and  cried  tor  tbn  help 
of  ih'Ai  iL'oni^dcctee  which  ^he  had  om^  fiMfvale«L 
She  was  n<iw  dwelling  on  erery  word  of  DtroO* 
dh*%  tbnt  pointed  to  h«r  past  deUviinuit»  from 
the  worat  e\-il  in  herself  and  the  woivl  jnlleitai 
of  it  oti  others,  and  on  ev«ry  wxd  tba*  tMiilwla 
force  to  reair^t  t^elf^despalr. 

Bnt  she  was  abo  upborne  by  the  pro«po0|  of 
soon  9«cing  him  Again :  £>h«  did'  not  iinagliui  him 
othcrwii^e  than  nlwaj.^  within  her  ivni^h,  bsf  W* 
prcnie  need  of  hini  blinding  her  to  th«  awiwito 
nesi  of  his  lifc^  tho  whole  ac^nc  of  wkAfh  use  ttl» 
&i  with  his  rektion  to  her — na  mkmt  [wuca^ 
pattoD  of  Gwendolen's,  fur  we  are  all  apt  \ 
into  tilts  pAs^ionate  egoii^m  of  imafcioafloQ^  wij 
orilv  toward  <Mir  fellow^miii,  hai  tow^fdi  GodL 
the  future  ivhicb  she  turtitHj  het  laoa  to  i 
willing  fitep  waa  odc  wlicix?  nhe  would  I 
utillj  a«sif filiating  h^n^lf  to  ■fomc  t jp«  ihmi.  Im  i 
wtiuld  hold  before  her.    Had  Ur  W  tUm  tUn  ^ 
on  her  visicHi  at  a  o»n««liv6  wm^m  mUfk 
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had  recognised  in  the  beginning  with  resentment, 
and  at  last  with  entire  love  and  trust  f  She  could 
not  spontaneously  think  of  an  end  to  that  reli- 
ance which  had  become  to  her  imagination  like 
the  firmness  of  the  earth,  the  only  condition  of 
her  walking. 

And  Deronda  was  not  long  before  he  came  to 
Diplow,  which  was  at  a  more  convenient  distance 
fr<Mn  town  than  the  'Abbey.  He  had  wished  to 
carry  out  a  plan  for  taking  Ezra  and  Mirah  to  a 
mild  spot  on  the  coast,  while  he  prepared  anoth- 
er home  that  Mirah  might  enter  as  his  bride,  and 
where  ihej  might  unitedly  watch  over  her  broth- 
er. But  Ezra  begged  not  to  be  removed,  unless 
it  were  to  go  with  mem  to  the  East  AU  outward 
solicitations  were  becoming  more  and  more  of  a 
burden  to  him ;  but  his  mind  dwelt  on  the  possi- 
bility of  this  voyage  with  a  visionary  joy.  Deron- 
da, in  his  preparadons  for  the  marriage,  which  he 
hoped  might  not  be  deferred  beyond  a  couple  of 
months,  wished  to  have  fuller  consultation  as  to 
his  resources  and  affairs  generally  with  Sir  Hugo, 
and  here  was  a  reason  for  not  delaying  his  visit 
to  Diplow.  But  he  thought  quite  as  much  of  an- 
other reason — ^his  promise  to  Gwendolen.  The 
sense  of  blessedness  in  his  own  lot  had  yet  an 
aching  anxiety  at  its  heart :  this  may  be  held  par- 
adoxical, for  the  beloved  lover  is  always  called 
happy,  and  happiness  is  considered  as  a  well- 
fleshed  indifference  to  sorrow  outeide  it.  But 
human  experience  is  usually  paradoxical,  if  that 
means  incongruous  with  the  phrases  of  current 
talk  or  even  current  philosophy.  It  was  no  trea- 
son to  Mirah,  but  a  part  of  ^at  full  nature  which 
made  his  love  for  her  the  more  worthy,  that  his 
jov  in  her  could  hold  by  its  side  the  care  for  an- 
other. For  what  is  love  itself,  for  the  one  we 
love  beet  ?— an  infolding  of  immeasurable  cares 
which  yet  are  better  tluin  any  joys  outside  our 
love. 

Deronda  came  twice  to  Diplow,  and  saw  Gwen- 
dolen twice— 4md  yet  he  went  back  to  town  with- 
out having  told  her  any  thing  about  the  change 
hi  his  lot  and  prospects.  &  blamed  hunself ; 
but  in  all  momentous  communication  likely  to 
0ve  pain  we  feel  dependent  on  some  preparato- 
ry turn  of  words  or  associations,  some  agreement 
of  the  other's  mood  with  the  probable  effect  of 
what  we  have  to  impart  In  the  first  interview 
Ghrendolen  was  so  absorbed  in  what  she  had  to 
say  to  him,  so  full  of  questions  which  he  must 
answer,  about  the  arrangement  of  her  life,  what 
she  could  do  to  make  herself  less  ignorant,  how 
she  could  be  kindest  to  every  body,  and  make 
amends  for  her  selfishness  and  try  to  be  rid  of 
it,  that  Deronda  utterly  shrank  from  waiving  her 
immediate  wants  in  order  to  speak  of  himself, 
nay,  from  inflicting  a  wound  on  her  in  these  mo- 
ments when  she  was  leaning  on  him  for  help  in 
her  path.  In  the  second  interview,  when  he  went 
with  new  resolve  to  command  the  conversation 
into  some  preparatory  track,  he  found  her  in  a 
state  of  deep  depression,  overmastered  by  those 
distasteful,  miserable  memories  which  forced 
themselves  on  her  as  something  more  real  and 
ample  than  any  new  material  out  of  wluch  she 
could  mould  her  future.  She  cried  hysterically, 
and  said  that  he  would  always  despise  her.  He 
could  only  seek  words  of  soothing  ajid  encourage- 
ment; and  when  she  gradually  revived  under 
them,  with  that  pathetio  look  of  renewed  child- 
Bke  interest  whl^  W0  see  fai  eyes  where  the  lashes 


are  still  beaded  with  tears,  it  was  impossible  to 
lay  another  burden  on  her. 

But  time  went  on,  and  he  felt  it  a  pressing 
duty  to  make  the  difficult  disclosure.  Gwendo- 
len, it  was  true,  never  recognized  his  having  any 
affairs ;  and  it  had  never  even  occurred  to  h^ 
to  ask  him  why  he  happened  to  be  at  Genoa. 
But  this  unconsciousness  of  hers  would  make  a 
sudden  revelation  of  affairs  that  were  determin- 
mg  his  course  in  life  all  the  heavier  blow  to  her ; 
and  if  he  left  the  revelation  to  be  made  by  indif- 
ferent persons,  she  would  feel  that  he  had  treated 
her  wiUi  cruel  inconsiderateness.  He  could  not 
make  the  communication  in  writing :  his  tender- 
ness could  not  bear  to  think  of  her  reading  his 
virtual  farewell  in  sditude,  and  perhaps  fc«ling 
his  words  full  of  a  hard  gladness  for  himself  and 
indifference  for  her.  He  went  down  to  Diplow 
again,  feeling  that  every  other  peril  was  to  be  in- 
curred rather  than  that  of  retummg  and  leavhig 
her  still  in  ignorance. 

On  this  tbdrd  visit  Deronda  found  Hans  Mey- 
riok  installed  with  his  easel  at  Diplow,  beginning 
his  picture  of  the  three  daughters  sitti^  on  a 
bulk  *'in  the  Gainsborough  style,"  and  vaiying 
his  work  by  rambling  to  Pennicote  to  sketch  the 
village  children  and  improve  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Gascoignes.  Hans  appeared  to  have  re- 
covered bis  vivacity,  but  Deronda  detected  some 
feigning  in  it,  as  we  detect  the  artificiality  of  a 
lady*s  bloom  from  its  being  a  little  too  high-toned 
and  steadily  persistent  ^a  **  Fluctuating  Rouge*' 
not  having  yet  appeared  among  the  adverose- 
ments).  Also,  with  all  his  grateful  friendship 
and  aomiration  for  Deronda,  Hans  couM  not  help 
a  certain  irritation  against  Mm  such  as  extremely 
incautious,  open  natures  are  apt  to  feel  when  the 
breaking  of  a  friend's  reserve  discloses  a  state  of 
things  not  merely  unsuspected,  but  the  reverse  of 
what  had  been  hoped  and  ingeniously  conjectured. 
It  is  true  that  poor  Hans  had  always  cared  chiefly 
to  confide  in  Deronda,  and  had  been  quite  incuri- 
ous as  to  any  confidence  that  might  have  been 
given  in  return ;  but  what  outpourer  of  his  own 
af&urs  Ib  not  tempted  to  think  any  hint  of  his 
friend's  affairs  as  an  egotistic  irrelevance  ?  That 
was  no  reason  why  it  was  not  rather  a  sore  re- 
flection to  Hans  that  while  he  had  been  all  akmg 
naively  openhig  his  heart  about  Mhrah,  Deronda 
had  kept  secret  a  feeling  of  rivalry  which  now 
revealed  itself  as  the  important  determining  fact* 
Moreover,  it  is  always  at  their  peril  that  our 
friends  turn  out  to  be  somethmg  more  than  we 
were  aware  of.  Hans  must  be  excused  for  these 
promptings  of  bruised  sensibility,  since  lie  had 
not  allowed  them  to  govern  his  substantial  con- 
duct: he  had  the  consciousness  of  having  done 
right  by  his  fortunate  friend ;  or,  as  he  told  him- 
self, **  his  metal  had  given  a  better  ringthtjt  be 
woiUd  have  sworn  to  beforehand."  For  Hans  had 
always  said  that  in  point  of  virtue  he  was  a  Ulet- 
tanU :  which  meant  that  he  was  very  fond  of  it  in 
other  people,  but  if  he  meddled  with  it  himself 
he  cut  a  poor  figure.  Perhaps  in  reward  of  his 
goQd  behavior,  he  gave  his  tciigue  the  more  free- 
dom ;  and  he  was  too  fully  possessed  by  the  no- 
tion of  Deronda's  happmess  to  have  a  concep- 
tion of  what  he  was  feeling  about  Gwendden,  so 
that  he  spoke  of  her  without  hesitati(m. 

"When  did  you  come  down,  Hans?"  said  De- 
ronda, joining  him  in  the  grounds  where  he  was 
making  a  study  of  the  requisite  banji  and  trees. 
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*'  Oh,  ten  days  ago — before  the  tune  Sir  Hugo 
fixed.  I  ran  down  with  Rex  Gascoigne  and 
staid  at  the  Rectory  a  day  or  two.  I^m  up  in  all 
the  gossip  of  these  parts — I  know  the  state  of 
the  wheelwright's  interior,  and  have  assisted  at 
an  infant«ohool  examination.  Sister  Anna  with 
the  good  upper  lip  escorted  me,  else  I  should 
have  been  mobbed  by  three  urchins  and  an  idiot, 
because  of  my  long  hair  and  a  general  appear- 
ance  which  departs  from  the  Pennicote  type  of 
the  beautiful  Altogether,  the  village  is  idyllic. 
Its  only  fault  is  a  dark  curate  with  broad  shoul- 
ders and  broad  trowsers  who  ought  to  have  gone 
into  the  heavy  drapery  line.  The  Gascoignes  are 
perfect — besides  being  related  to  the  Vandyck 
duchess.  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  in  her  black 
robes  at  a  distance,  though  she  doesn't  show  to 
visitors." 

*^  She  was  not  staying  at  the  Rectory  T^  said 
Deronda. 

'*  No ;  but  I  was  taken  to  Offendene  to  see  the 
old  house,  and,  as  a  consequence,  I  saw  the  duch- 
ess's family.  I  suppose  you  have  been  there, 
and  know  all  about  them  ?" 

**  Yes,  I  have  been  there,"  said  Deronda,  qui- 
etly. 

^*  A  fine  old  place.  An  excellent  setting  for  a 
widow  with  romantic  fortunes.  And  she  seems 
to  have  had  several  romances.  I  think  I  have 
found  out  that  there  was  one  between  her  and 
my  friend  Rex." 

**Not  long  before  her  marriage,  then?"  said 
Deronda,  really  interested ;  *'  for  they  had  only 
been  a  year  at  Offendene.  How  came  you  to 
know  any  thing  of  it  V 

'*  Oh--not  ignorant  of  what  it  is  to  be  a  mis- 
erable devil,  I  learn  to  gloat  on  the  signs  of 
misery  in  others.  I  found  out  that  Rex  never 
goes  to  Offendene,  and  has  never  seen  the  duch- 
ess since  she  came  back ;  and  Miss  Gascoigne 
let  fall  something  in  our  talk  about  charade  act- 
ing— ^for  I  went  through  some  of  my  nonsense  to 
please  the  young  ones — something  which  proved 
to  me  that  Rex  was  once  hovering  about  lus  fair 
oousin  close  enough  to  get  singed.  I  don't 
know  what  was  her  part  in  the  affair.  Perhaps 
the  duke  came  in  and  carried  her  off.  That  is 
always  the  way  when  an  exceptionally  worthy 
young  man  forms  an  attachment.  I  understand 
now  why  Gascoigne  talks  of  making  the  law 
his  mistress  and  remaining  a  bachelor.  But 
these  are  green  resolves.  Since  the  duke  .did 
not  get  himself  drowned  for  your  sake,  it  may 
turn  out  to  be  for  my  friend  Rex's  sake.  Who 
knows?" 

"  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  Mrs.  Grand- 
court  should  marry  again  ?"  said  Deronda,  ready 
to  add  that  Hans's  success  in  constructing  her 
fortunes  hitherto  had  not  been  enough  to  war- 
rant a  new  attempt 

"You  monster!"  retorted  Hans,  "do  you  want 
her  to  wear  wf^edj*  for  i/im  all  ber  life — barn  lier 
sdf  in  pi*rpetiiiil  suttc-e  while  you  aro  alivt^  and 
merry  **' 

Deronda  could  !=iiy  nothings  hut  he  looked  so 
muL-li  annoj^  LhRC  Mans  turned  th«  current  of 
bii  olmtf  and  whmi  he  was  alone^  shrugged  his 
sbouldem  a  iittle  over  the  thought  that  there  re- 
ally had  l>een  Bome  atrongef  fetling  between  De- 
fODilii  and  the  dtiehoas  tliiku  Minih  would  Jiko  to 
know  of.  "Why  ditin't  she  fait  in  love  with 
me  f  thought  Illtis.  lAugbing  nt  hltnaeLf .    **  She 


would  have  had  no  rivals.    No  woman  ever  want- 
ed to  discuss  theolo^  with  me.** 

No  wonder  that  Deronda  winced  under  that 
sort  of  joking  with  a  whip-lash.  It  touched  sea- 
sibilities  that  were  already  quivering  with  tbe 
anticipation  of  witnessing  some  of  that  p^n  to 
which  even  Hans's  light  words  seoned  to  gire 
more  reality— any  sort  of  recognition  by  anoSier 
giving  emphasis  to  the  subject  of  our  anxiety. 
And  now  he  had  come  down  with  the  firm  re- 
solve that  he  would  not  again  evade  the  triaL 
The  next  day  he  rode  to  Offendene.  He  bad 
sent  word  that  he  intended  to  call  and  to  ask  if 
Gwendolen  could  receive  him ;  and  he  found  her 
awaiting  him  in  the  old  drawing-room  where 
some  chief  crises  of  her  life  had  lutppenedL  She 
seemed  less  sad  than  he  bad  seen  her  sinoe  her 
husband's  death ;  there  was  no  smile  on  her  face, 
but  a  pUcid  self-possession,  in  contrast  with  the 
mood  in  which  he  had  last  found  her.  She  was 
all  the  more  alive  to  the  sadness  perceptible  in 
Deronda ;  and  they  were  no  sooner  seated — he  al 
a  little  distance  opposite  to  her — than  she  said, 

**  You  were  afraid  of  coming  to  see  me,  be- 
cause I  was  so  full  of  grief  and  despair  the  last 
time.  But  I  am  not  so  to-day.  I  have  been  sor- 
ry ever  since.  I  have  been  making  it  a  reason 
why  I  should  keep  up  my  hope  and  be  as  dieer- 
ful  as  I  can,  because  I  would  not  give  you  any 
pain  about  me." 

There  was  an  unwonted  sweetness  in  Gwendo- 
len's tone  and  look  as  she  uttered  the8«  words 
that  seemed  to  Deronda  to  infuse  the  utmost 
cruelty  into  the  task  now  laid  upon  him.  But 
he  felt  obliged  to  make  his  answer  a  beginning 
of  the  task. 

"  I  am  in  some  trouble  to-day,"  he  said,  look- 
ing at  her  rather  mournfully ;  "  but  it  is  because 
I  have  things  to  tell  you  which  you  will  almost 
think  it  a  want  of  confidence  on  my  part  not  to 
have  spoken  of  before.  They  are  tUngs  affect- 
ing my  own  life — my  own  future.  I  shall  seem 
to  have  made  an  ill  return  to  you  for  the  trust 
you  have  pUced  in  me — ^never  to  have  given  you 
an  idea  of  events  that  make  great  changes  for 
me.  But  when  we  have  been  together  we  have 
hardly  had  time  to  enter  into  subjects  which  at 
the  moment  were  really  less  pressing  to  me  than 
the  trials  you  have  been  going  through."  There 
was  a  sort  of  timid  tenderness  in  Deronda's  deq> 
tones,  and  he  paused  with  a  pleading  look,  as  if 
it  had  been  Gwendolen  only  who  had  conferred 
any  thing  in  her  scenes  of  beseeching  and  ooo- 
fession. 

A  thrill  of  surprise  was  visible  in  her.  Sodi 
meaning  as  she  found  in  his  words  had  shaken 
her,  but  without  causing  fear.  Her  mind  had 
flown  at  once  to  some  change  in  his  position  with 
regard  to  Sir  Hugo  and  Sir  Hugo's  property.  She 
said,  with  a  sense  of  comfort  &m  Deronda^s  way 
of  askmg  her  pardon, 

*'  Ton  npver  thought  of  luiy  Uilng  liut  what  fom 
c&uid  do  to  bcl^»  mt ;  iind  1  wait  m  m^bltmJms 
How  could  you  U)]  me  things?" 

''  It  will  perhiip^  a^taabh  jou,**  slid  IkfOfidft^ 
*^  that  1  have  only  quite  lat^y  ktiowii  who  wm^ 
my  pHTonti*/' 

Gwendolen  wa<4  not  asiOEiisbttI;  dbn  t^i  ttv 
more  iu»urdd  thnt  h^r  eapestetiOHi^f  w^t«t  wa* 
oomlng  were  rigbu  Dorbi^  wmX  Hb  wUham 
chevk ; 

**  Th«  TmNm  «hy  yoa  foond  ma  i»  Wfj  v» 
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that  I  had  gone  there  to  learn  that— In  fact,  to 
meet  my  mother.  It  was  by  her  wish  that  I  was 
brought  up  m  ignorance  of  my  parentage.  She 
part^  with  me  after  my  father's  death,  when  I 
was  a  little  creature.  But  she  is  now  very  ill, 
nmd  she  felt  that  the  secrecy  ought  not  to  be  any 
Icmger  maintained.  Her  chief  reason  had  been 
that  she  did  not  wish  me  to  know  I  was  a  Jew." 

'*  A  Jem  r  Gwendolen  exclaimed,  in  a  low  tone 
of  amazement,  with  an  utterly  frustrated  look,  as 
if  some  confusing  potion  were  creeping  through 
her  system. 

Deronda  colored  and  did  not  speak,  while 
Gwendolen,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor,  was 
struggling  to  find  her  way  in  the  dark  by  the  aid 
of  various  reminiscences.  She  seemed  at  last  to 
have  arrived  at  some  judgment;  for  she  looked 
up  at  Dcat>nda  again,  and  said,  as  if  remonBtra- 
ting  against  the  mother's  conduct, 

*'  What  diiferenoe  need  that  have  made  V 

"It  has  made  a  great  difference  to  me  that  I 
have  known  it,"  said  Deronda,  emphatically ;  but 
he  could  not  go  on  easily — ^the  distance  between 
her  ideas  and  his  acted  like  a  difference  of  native 
language,  making  him  uncertain  what  f oroe  his 
words  would  carry. 

Gwendolen  meditated  agun,  and  then  said,  feel- 
ingly, "  I  hope  there  is  notning  to  make  you  mind. 
Fou  are  just  the  same  as  if  you  were  not  a  Jew." 

She  meant  to  assure  him  that  nothing  of  that 
external  sort  could  affect  the  way  in  which  she 
regarded  him,  or  the  way  in  which  he  could  in^ 
fluence  her.  Deronda  was  a  little  helped  by  this 
misunderstanding. 

'*  The  discovery  was  far  from  being  painful  to 
me,"  he  said.  "  I  had  been  gradually  prepared 
for  it,  and  I  was  glad  of  it.  I  had  be^  prepared 
for  it  by  becoming  intimate  with  a  very  remark- 
able Jew,  whose  ideas  have  attracted  me  so  much 
that  I  think  of  devoting  the  best  part  of  my  life 
to  some  effort  at  giving  them  effect." 

Again  Gwendolen  seemed  shaken — again  there 
was  a  look  of  frustratioQ,  but  this  time  it  was 
mingled  with  alann.  She  looked  at  Deronda  with 
lips  childishly  parted.  It  was  not  that  she  had 
yet  connected  his  words  with  Mirah  and  her 
brother,  but  that  they  had  inspired  her  with  a 
dreadful  presentiment  of  mountainous  travel  for 
her  mind  before  it  could  reach  Deronda'a.  Great 
ideas  in  general  which  she  had  attributed  to  him 
seemed  to  make  no  great  practical  difference,  and 
were  not  formidable  in  the  same  way  as  these 
mysteriously  shadowed  particular  ideas.  He 
oould  not  quite  divine  what  was  going  on  within 
her;  he  could  only  seek  the  least  abrupt  path  of 
disclosure. 

"  That  is  an  object,"  he  said,  after  a  moment, 
'*  which  will  by-and-by  force  me  to  leave  England 
for  some  time— for  some  years.  I  have  puiposes 
which  will  take  me  to  the  East" 

Here  was  something  clearer,  but  all  the  more 
immediately  agitating.  Gwendolen's  lip  began  to 
tremble.  **  But  yon  will  come  back  ?*' she  said, 
tastmg  her  own  tears  as  they  fell,  before  she 
thought  of  drying  them. 

D^xmda  could  not  sit  still  He  rose,  grasping 
his  coat  colUr,  and  went  to  prop  himself  against 
the  comor  of  the  mantel-pieoe,  at  a  different  an- 
gle from  her  face.  But  when  she  had  pressed 
Mr  haadkerohief  against  her  cheeky  she  turned 
<m1  lookid  np  at  him,  awaiting  an  answer. 

«B  I  i%"  Mid  Deronda— ''sOfiM  <wiM." 


They  were  both  silent  He  oould  not  persuade 
himseU  to  say  more  unless  she  led  up  to  it  by 
a  question ;  and  she  was  apparently  meditating 
something  that  she  had  to  say. 

*'What  are  you  going  to  do?"  she  asked  at 
last,  very  timidly.  "  Can  I  understand  the  ideas, 
or  am  I  too  ignorant  ?" 

"  I  am  g<ung  to  the  East  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  condition  of  my  race  in  various 
countries  there,"  said  Deronda,  gently — anxious 
to  be  as  explanatory  as  he  could  on  what  was 
the  impersonal  part  of  their  separatenees  from 
eaohoUier.  "Theideathat  I  am  possessed  with 
is  that  of  restoring  a  political  existence  to  my 
people,  making  them  a  nation  again,  giving- them 
a  national  oentro,  sueh  as  the  Ei^gUsh  have, 
though  they  too  aro  scattered  over  the  face  of 
the  globe.  That  is  a  task  which  presents  itself 
to  me  as  a  duty :  I  am  resolved  to  b^gin  it,  how- 
ever feebly.  I  am  resolved  to  devote  my  life  to 
it  At  the  least,  I  may  awaken  a  movement  in 
other  minds,  sudi  as  has  been  awakened  in  my 
own." 

Thero  was  a  long  silence  between  them.  The 
world  seemed  getting  larger  round  poor  Gwen- 
dolen, and  she  moro  solitair  and  helpless  in  the 
midst  The  thought  that  he  might  come  back 
after  going  to  the  East  sank  beforo  the  bewiMer- 
ing  vuion  of  these  wide-stretching  purposes  hi 
wluch  she  felt  herself  reduced  to  a  mere  speck. 
Thero  comes  a  terrible  moment  to  many  souls 
when  the  ^reat  movements  <rf  the  work!,  the  lar- 
ger destimee  of  mankind,  which  have  lain  aloof 
m  newspapers  and  other  neglected  reading,  enter 
like  an  earthquake  hito  their  own  fives;  when 
the  slow  urgency  of  growing  generations  turns 
into  the  tread  A  an  mvading  army  or  the  diro 
clash  of  dvil  war,  and  gray  fathers  know  noth- 
ing to  seek  for  but  the  corpses  of  their  bloom- 
ing sons,  and  girls  forget  aU  vanity  to  make  lint 
and  bandages  which  may  serve  for  the  shattered 
Umbs  of  their  betrothed  husbanda.  Then  it  is 
as  if  the  Invisible  Power  that  has  been  the  object 
ol  lip-worship  and  lip-resignation  became  visible, 
aoeofding  to  the  imagery  of  the  Hebrew  poet, 
making  tne  flames  his  chariot  and  riding  on  the 
wings  of  the  wind,  till  the  mountahis  smoke  and 
the  plains  shudder  under  the  rolling,  fiery  visita- 
tion. Often  the  good  cause  seems  to  ue  pros- 
trate under  the  thunder  of  unrelentmg  force,  the 
martyrs  live  reviled,  ths^  die,  and  no  angel  is  seen 
holding  forth  the  crown  and  the  palm  branch. 
Then  it  is  that  the  submission  of  the  soul  to  the 
Highest  is  tested,  and  evoi  in  the  eyes  of  frivoli- 
ty life  looks  out  from  the  scene  of  human  strug- 
gle with  the  awful  Au)e  of  duty,  and  a  roligkm 
shows  itself  which  is  something  eke  than  a  pri- 
vate consolatioii. 

'  That  was  the  sort  of  crisis  which  was  at  this 
moment  beginning  in  Gwendolen's  small  life: 
she  was  for  the  fint  thne  feeling  the  pressuro  of 
a  vast  mysterious  movement,  for  the  first  time 
being  dislodged  from  her  supremacy  in  her  own 
world,  and  getting  a  sense  that  her  horixon  was 
but  a  dipping  onward  of  an  existence  with  whidi 
her  own  was  rovolviag.  All  the  troubles  of  her 
wifehood  and  widowhood  had  stiU  left  her  with 
the  implicit  impression  which  had  accompanied 
her  from  childhood,  that  whatever  surrounded 
her  was  somehow  specially  for  her,  and  it  was 
because  <^  this  that  no  personal  jealousy  had 
been  roused  in  her  in  relation  to  Deronda :  ^ 
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could  not  spontaneously  think  of  him  as  ririit- 
f ullj  belonging  to  others  more  than  to  her.  But 
here  had  come  a  shock  which  went  deeper  than 
personal  jealousy — something  spiritual  and  vague- 
ly tremendous  that  thrust  her  away,  and  yet 
quelled  all  anger  into  self-humiliati(m. 

There  had  been  a  long  silence.  Deronda  had 
stood  still,  even  thankful  for  an  interval  before 
he  needed  to  say  more,  and  Gwendolen  had  sat 
like  a  statue,  with  her  wrists  lying  over  each 
other  and  her  eyes  fixed — ^the  intensily  of  her 
mental  action  arresting  all  other  excitation.  At 
length  something  occurred  to  her  that  made  her 
turn  her  face  to  Deronda  and  say,  in  a  trembling 
voice, 

"  Is  that  all  you  can  tell  me  ?** 

The  question  was  like  a  dart  to  him.  '^The 
Jew  whom  I  mentioned  just  now,"  he  answered, 
not  without  a  certain  tremor  in  his  tones  too, 
'*the  remarkable  man  who  has  greatly  influenced 
my  mind,  has  not,  perhaps,  been  totally  unheard 
of  by  you.  He  is  the  brother  of  Hiss  Lapidoih, 
whom  you  have  often  heard  sing." 

A  great  wave  of  remembrance  passed  through 
Gwendolen  and  spread  as  a  deep,  painful  flush 
over  face  and  neck.  It  had  come  first  as  the 
scene  of  that  morning  when  she  had  called  on 
Mirah,  and  heard  Deronda^s  voice  reading,  and 
been  told,  without  then  heeding  it,  that  he  was 
reading  Hebrew  with  Mirah^s  brother. 

"  He  is  very  ill — ^very  near  death  now,"  Deronda 
went  on,  nervously,  and  then  stopped  short.  He 
felt  that  he  must  wait  Would  she  divine  the 
rest? 

"Did  she  tell  you  that  I  went  to  her?"  said 
Gwendolen,  abruptly,  looking  up  at  hioL 

"No,"  said  Deronda.  "I  don't  understand 
you." 

She  turned  away  her  eyes  again,  and  sat  think- 
ing. Slowly  the  color  died  out  of  face  and  neck, 
and  she  was  as  pale  as  before — ^with  that  almost 
withered  paleness  which  is  seen  after  a  painful 
flush.  At  last  she  said,  without  turning  toward 
him,  in  a  low,  measured  voice,  as  if  she  were  only 
thinking  aloud  in  preparation  for  future  speech, 

"  But  eon  you  marry?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Deronda,  also  in  a  low  voice.  "  I 
am  going  to  marry." 

At  first  there  was  no  change  in  Gwendolen's 
attitude :  she  only  began  to  tremble  visibly ;  then 
she  looked  before  her  with  dilated  eyes,  as  at 
something  lying  in  front  of  her,  till  she  stretched 
her  arms  out  straight,  and  cried,  with  a  smother- 
ed  voice, 

"  I  said  I  should  be  forsaken.  I  have  been  a 
cruel  woman.    And  I  am  forsaken." 

Deronda's  anguish  was  faitolerable.  He  could 
not  help  himsdLf.  He  seized  her  outstretched 
hands  and  held  them  together,  and  kneeled  at 
her  feet    She  was  the  victim  of  his  happiness. 

"  I  am  cruel  too ;  I  am  cruel"  he  repeated,  with 
a  sort  of  groan,  looking  up  at  her  Impbringlv. 

His  presence  and  touch  seemed  to  difrpel  a  bor- 
rible  vision,  and  she  met  bis  upward  look  of  sor* 
row  with  something  like  tlii'  r^tum  of  conscious- 
ness after  faintine.  Then  ehc  dwelt  on  h  wHh 
that  growing  pathetic  rooTemeiit  of  the  hrow 
which  accompanies  the  revivHl  of  som^  tender 
recollection.  The  look  of  sorrow  brought  back 
what  seemed  a  very  far-off  moroent — the  first 
time  she  had  ever  seen  ti,  In  the  library  at  the 
Abbey.     Sobs  rose,  and  gr«at  ^ars  fell  fast 


Deronda  would  not  let  her  hands  go— 4ieki  them 
still  with  one  of  his,  and  himself  pressed  her 
handkerchief  against  her  eyes.  She  submitted 
like  a  half -soothed  child,  making  an  effort  to 
speak,  which  was  hindered  by  struggling  soIml 
At  Ust  she  succeeded  in  saying,  brokenly, 

"^I  said— I  said— it  should  be  better— better 
with  me — ^for  having  known  you." 

His  eyes  too  were  Urser  with  tears.  She 
wrested  one  of  her  hands  nx>m  his,  and  retnmed 
his  action,  pressing  his  tears  away. 

"  We  shall  not  be  quite  parted,"  he  said.  *•  I 
will  write  to  you  always,  when  I  can,  and  you  will 
answer?" 

He  waited  tin  she  said,  in  a  whisper,  *' I  wm  try.** 

"I  shall  be  more  with  you  than  I  used  to  be,** 
Deronda  said,  with  gentle  urgency,  releasing  her 
hands  and  rising  frcnm  his  kneeling  posture  "If 
we*  had  been  much  together  before,  we  shookl 
have  felt  our  differences  more,  and  seemed  to 
get  farther  apart  Now  we  can  perhaps  never 
see  each  other  again.  But  our  minds  may  get 
nearer." 

Gwendolen  said  nothmg,  but  rose  too,  antomat- 
icaUy.  Her  withered  look  of  grief,  such  as  the 
sun  often  shines  on  when  the  blinds  are  drawn 
up  after  the  burial  of  life's  joy,  made  him  hate 
his  own  words :  they  seemed  to  have  the  hard- 
ness of  easy  oonsolation  in  theuL  She  felt  thai 
he  was  going,  and  that  nothing  could  hinder  it 
The  sense  of  it  was  like  a  dreadful  whisper  m 
her  ear,  which  dulled  all  other  oonsciooaneaa ; 
and  she  had  not  known  that  she  was  rising. 

Deronda  could  not  speak  again.  He  thooglit 
that  they  must  part  hi  silenoe,  but  it  was  diflioilt 
to  move  toward  the  parting,  till  she  looked  at 
him  with  a  sort  of  intention  in  her  eyes,  whkh 
helped  him.  He  advanced  to  put  out  his  hand 
silently,  and  when  she  had  placed  hers  within  it, 
she  said  what  her  mind  had  been  laboring  with : 

*'  Tou  have  been  very  good  to  me.  I  hure  de- 
served nothing.  I  will  tiy — try  to  live.  I  shall 
think  of  you.  What  good  have  I  been  ?  Only 
harm.  Don*t  let  me  be  harm  to  you.  It  shall 
be  the  better  for  me—" 

She  could  not  finish.  It  was  not  that  she  wis 
sobbing,  but  that  the  intense  effort  with  which 
she  spoke  made  her  too  tremulous.  The  bordea 
of  that  difficult  rectitude  toward  him  was  a  weight 
her  frame  tottered  under. 

She  bent  forward  to  kiss  his  cheek,  and  be 
kissed  hers.  Then  they  looked  at  each  other  for 
an  instant,  with  clasped  hands,  and  he  turned 
away. 


When  he  was  quite  gone,  her  mother  < 
and  found  her  sitdng  motionless. 

**  Gwendolen  dearest,  you  look  very  ill,"  she  said, 
bending  over  her  and  touching  her  oold  handa. 

'*  Tea,  mamma.  But  don't  be  afraid.  I  en 
going  to  live,"  s«d  Gwendolen,  buntiiiK  out  kfi- 
leiit^Ally. 

Her  mothor  persuaded  her  to  pi  to  htd,  tti 
watched  by  h&:  Through  thr  day  jiq*J  b*lif  l|i# 
night  Bhc  fell  eotitinually  istc>  ^u  &(  thn^kin^ 
but  cried  hi  the  mldsl  of  thorn  to  her  liM^C^f, 
*♦  Don't  be  afraid.     1  shalt  livt.     I  cmiuii  to  Kw^** 

Aft«r  all^  she  sWpt;  und  when  fbei  waked  to 
tbc  morning  lights  &he  look^ij  up  fixedly  at  far 
mnther,  and  r^aid,  tendefly,  ^^Ah,  poor  Diammat 
You  biive  been  fitting  up  irilh  me.  Don'l  lt«  il^ 
happy.  I  shiilt  live.  I  shall  I 
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CHAPTER  LXX. 

In  the  checkered  area  of  haman  experience  the 
■eaaons  are  all  mingled  as  in  the  golden  age:  frnit 
and  bloeaom  hang  together;  in  the  same  moment 
the  sickle  is  reaping  and  the  seed  is  sprinkled ;  one 
tends  the  green  cluster  and  another  treads  the  wine- 
press. Nay,  in  each  of  onr  lives  harvest  and  spring- 
time are  continually  one,  nntil  Death  himself  gathers 
ns  and  sows  as  anew  in  his  invisible  fields. 

Amono  the  blessings  of  love  there  is  hardly 
one  more  exquisite  than  the  sense  that  in  uniting 
the  beloved  life  to  ours  we  can  watch  over  its 
happiness,  bring  eomfort  where  hardship  was, 
and  over  memories  of  privation  and  suffering 
open  the  sweetest  fountains  of  joy.  Deronda*s 
love  for  Mirah  was  strongly  imbued  with  that 
blessed  protectiveness.  Even  with  infantine  feet 
she  had  begun  to  tread  among  thorns;  and  the 
first  time  he  had  beheld  her  face  it  had  seamed 
to  him  the  girlish  image  of  despair. 

But  now  she  was  glowing  like  a  dark-tipped 
jet  delicate  ivory-tinted  flower  in  the  warm  sun- 
U^t  of  content,  thinking  of  any  possible  grief  as 
part  of  that  life  with  Deronda  which  she  could 
caU  by  no  other  name  than  good.  And  he 
watched  the  sober  gladness  which  gave  new 
beauty  to  her  movements  and  her  habitual  atti- 
tudes of  repose  wiHi  a  delight  which  made  him 
say  to  himself  that  it  was  enough  of  personal  joy 
for  him  to  save  her  from  pain.  She  knew  noth- 
ing of  Han8*s  strug^e  or  of  Gwendolen's  pang ; 
for  i^ter  the  assurance  that  Deronda's  Idddeo 
love  had  been  for  her,  she  easily  explained  Gwen- 
dolen's eager  solicitude  about  him  as  part  of  a 
grateful  dependence  on  his  goodness,  such  as  she 
herself  bad  known.  And  all  Deronda's  words 
about  Mrs.  Grandcourt  confirmed  that  view  of 
their  relation,  though  he  never  touched  on  it  ex- 
oept  m  the  most  distant  manner.  Mirah  was 
ready  to  believe  that  he  had  been  a  rescuing  an- 
gel to  many  besides  herself.  The  only  wonder 
was  that  she  among  them  all  was  to  liave  the 
bUss  of  being  continually  by  his  side. 

So,  when  the  bridal  veil  was  around  Mirah,  it 
hid  no  doubtful  tremors — only  a  thrill  of  awe 
at  the  acceptance  of  a  great  gift  which  required 
great  uses.  And  the  velvet  canopy  never  covered 
a  more  goodly  bride  and  bridegroom,  to  whom 
^idr  people  might  more  wisely  wish  offspring; 
more  truthful  lips  never  touched  the  sacramental 
marriage  wine ;  the  marriase  blessing  never  gath- 
ered stronger  promise  of  fulfillment  than  in  the 
iatc^ty  of  their  mutual  pledge.  Naturally,  they 
were  married  according  to  the  Jewish  rite.  And 
since  no  religion  seems  yet  to  have  demanded 
that  when  we  make  a  feast  we  should  invite  only 
the  highest  rank  of  our  acquaintances,  few,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  be  offended  to  learn  that  among 
the  guests  at  Deronda's  little  wedding  feast  was 
the  entire  Cohen  family,  wi^  the  one  exception 
of  the  baby,  who  carried  on  her  teething  intelli- 
gently at  home.  How  could  Mordecai  have  borne 
that  those  friends  of  his  adversity  should  have 
been  shut  out  from  rejoidng  in  common  with 
hfant 

Mrs.  Meyrick  so  fully  understood  tliis  that  she 
had  quite  reconciled  herself  to  meeting  the  Jew- 
ish pawnbroker,  and  was  there  with  her  three 
daughters— 4UI  of  them  enjoying  the  conscious- 
ness  that  Mirah's  marriage  to  Deronda  crowned 
a  romance  which  would  always  make  a  sweet 
memory  to  them.  For  which  of  them,  mother  or 
girls,  bad  not  had  a  generous  part  in  it— giving 


their  best  in  feeling  and  in  act  to  her  who  needed  f 
If  Hans  could  have  been  there,  it  would  have 
been  better;  but  Mab  had  already  observed  that 
men  must  suffer  for  being  so  inconvenient :  sup- 
pose  she,  Kate,  and  Amy  had  all  fallen  in  love 
with  Mr.  Deronda  ?— but  being  women,  they  were 
not  so  ridiculous. 

The  Meyricks  were  rewarded  for  conquering 
their  prejudices  by  hearing  a  speech  from  Mr. 
Cohen,  which  had  the  rare  quality  among  speeches 
of  not  being  quite  after  the  usual  pattern.  Ja- 
cob ate  beyond  his  years,  and  contributed  sev- 
eral small  whinnying  laughs  as  a  free  accom- 
paniment of  his  father's  speech,  not  irrever^tly, 
but  from  a  lively  sense  that  his  family  was  dis- 
tinguishing itself;  while  Adebiide  Rebekah,  in 
a  new  Sabbath  frock,  mamtained  throughout  a 
grave  air  of  responsibility. 

Mordecai's  brilliant  eyes,  sunken  in  their  large 
sockets,  dw^t  on  the  scene  with  the  cherishing 
benignancy  of  a  spirit  already  lifted  into  an  aloof- 
ness which  nullified  only  selfish  requirements  and 
left  sympathy  aHve.  But  continually,  after  his 
gase  had  berni  traveling  round  on  the  others,  it 
returned  to  dwell  on  Deronda  with  a  fresh  gleam 
of  trusting  affection. 

The  wedding  feast  was  humble,  but  Mirah  was 
not  without  splendid  wedding  gifts.  As  soon  as 
the  betrothal  had  been  known,  there  were  friends 
who  had  entertained  graceful  devices.  Sir  Hugo 
and  Lady  Mallinger  had  taken  trouble  to  provide 
a  complete  equipntent  for  Eastern  travel,  as  well 
as  a  precious  locket  containing  an  inscription: 
^  7h  the  Mde  of  our  dear  Danid  Deronda  aU 
blemnge. — H.d  JLJIf^  The  Ellesmers  sent  a 
perfect  watch,  also  with  a  pretty  inscription. 

But  something  more  precious  than  gold  and 
gems  came  to  Denmda  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Diplow  on  the  morning  of  his  marriage.  It 
was  a  letter  containing  these  words : 

**Do  not  think  of  me  aorrowfiUfy  on  your  wed- 
dtrng-day.  I  have  remembered  your  worde — thai  I 
may  Uee  to  he  one  of  the  bed  of  womm,  vho  make 
others  ylad  that  they  were  born,  Ido  not  yet  see 
how  that  eon  bey  b%U  you  know  better  than  L  If 
it  ever  eomee  trueyitwitt  be  beeauee  you  hdped  me, 
I  onfy  thought  of  myadf  and  I  made  you  grieve, 
Jt  hurte  me  now  to  thank  of  your  gprief.  You 
muet  not  grieve  amy  more  for  me.  M  i»  hetter^-Al 
$haU  be  Utter  with  me  beeame  I  have  known  you, 

^GWBNDOLEll  GeaNDOOVST." 

The  preparations  for  the  departure  of  all  three 
to  the  East  began  at  once ;  for  Denmda  could  not 
deny  Eira's  wish  that  they  should  set  out  on  the 
voyage  forthwith,  so  that  he  mi^t  go  with  them, 
inrtead  of  detaktingthem  to  watch  over  him.  He 
had  no  belief  that  Ezra's  life  would  last  through 
the  voyage,  for  there  were  symptoms  which  seem- 
ed to  show  that  the  last  stage  of  his  malady  had 
set  in.  But  Ezra  himself  had  said,  **  Never  mind 
where  I  die,  so  that  I  am  with  you." 

He  did  not  set  out  with  them.  One  morning 
earfy  he  said  to  Deronda,  **Do  not  quit  me  to- 
day.   I  shah  die  before  it  is  ended." 

He  chose  to  be  dressed  and  sit  up  in  his  easy- 
chair  as  usual,  Deronda  and  Mirah  on  each  side 
of  him,  and  for  some  hours  he  was  unusually  si- 
lent, not  even  making  the  effort  to  speak,  but 
looking  at  them  occasionally  with  eyes  full  of 
some  restful  meaning,  as  if  to  assure  them  that 
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while  this  remnant  of  breathing -time  was  diffi- 
cult, he  felt  an  ocean  of  peace  beneath  him. 

It  was  not  till  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
light  was  falling,  that  he  took  a  hand  of  each  in 
his,  and  said,  leoking  at  Deronda,  "  Death  is  com- 
ing to  me  as  the  divine  kiss  which  is  both  part- 
ing and  reunion  —  which  takes  me  from  your 
b<Klily  eyes  and  gives  me  full  presence  in  your 
soul.  W  here  thou  goest,  Daniel,  I  shall  go.  Is 
it  not  begun  ?  Have  I  not  breathed  my  bwi\  into 
you  ?    We  shall  live  together." 

He  paused,  and  Deronda  waited,  thinking  that 
there  might  be  another  word  for  him.    But  slow- 


ly and  with  eifort,  Ezra,  pressing  on  thdr  iLanda, 
raised  himself,  and  uttered  in  Hebrew  the  ooiifes- 
sion  of  the  divine  Unity,  which  for  long  genera- 
tions has  been  on  the  lips  of  the  dying  Isrmefite. 
He  sank  back  gently  into  his  chiur,  and  (Sd 
not  speak  again.  But  it  was  some  hoars  before 
he  had  ceased  to  breathe,  with  Mirah*8  and  De- 
ronda's  arms  around  him. 

"Nothing  is  here  for  tears,  nothing  to  waO 
Or  knock  the  breast ;  do  weakneu,  no  oootempt, 
Dispraiee,  or  blame ;  nothing  bot  well  and  Cur, 
And  what  may  quiet  as  in  a  death  so  aobla." 


(BMb  (0ttfiq  Cliair. 


THERE  is  no  doubt  that  Jkmid  Deronda  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  stories  ever 
written.  It  is  altogether  the  best  of  George 
Eliot's,  and  it  has  the  some  kind  of  superiority  to 
all  other  En^h  tales  that  TeDuyBon's  idyl  of 
^*  Guinevere''  has  to  all  modem  Eoglkb  poetry. 
The  story  not  only  describes  but  transfig^irt^B  fa- 
miliar life  and  character.  It  portrays  ooaduct 
practicable  by  aH  men,  yet  the  mere  deEcriptiozi 
of  which  is  an  mspiration  and  exaltation.  The 
**  Guinevere"  is  supreme  among  recent  poems  be- 
cause it  describes  the  highest  and  finest  (Jkmtian 
behavior  as  the  most  simple  and  natural  Yel  it 
has  Bomethinff  of  the  gUmour  of  twilight  and 
faery.  DaM  Deronda,  <m  the  other  band,  ii  a 
tale  of  to-day,  told  wi^  consummate  art,  with 
profound  ins^t  and  comprehenaion^  and  with  a 
masterly  self-restraint  which  is  the  more  admim- 
ble  because  it  risks  in  the  general  ftpprehetiaioa 
the  reputation  of  dramatic  power.  Tbe  evidetice 
and  triumph  of  that  power  are,  therefore^  all  the 
more  satisfactory.  A  li(tle  excess,  a  littk  of  the 
extravagance  and  caricature  which  Dickeiia  h&i 
made  so  fascinating,  would  indcKMl  have  given  a 
more  pronounced  superficial  impreiBftion  of  tbat 
dramatic  skill  which  George  Eliot  is  atle^d  to 
lack.  It  is  often  said  that  ber  stories  arc  de- 
lightful and  amusing  and  intellectual^  but  that 
she  has  created  very  few  characlcra  that  "  sUmd 
out"  and  become  familiar  and  unireraal  types, 
like  so  many  of  Scott's  and  Dickena's.  Tbere  is 
truth  in  this  assertion,  but  it  is  also  true  that  a 
large  part  of  the  peculiar  preeminence  of  many 
fictitious  characters  in  common  aUtisiun  and  un- 
derstandhig  is  the  result  of  a  kii^d  of  pardoQablc 
trickery,  a  Uuighable  extravagance,  of  whieb  Hi* 
cawber  and  Dick  Swiveller  are  illumrations. 

Tet  in  Danid  Deronda  there  are  the  natural- 
ness and  moderation  of  the  Sbakesp^^rcan  uhar- 
acterixfction.  There  is  no  phrase  or  movement 
or  word  or  look  constancy  associated  with  a 
character,  and  therefore  distininii^hin^  him  as  if 
he  were  labeled;  but  there  are  the  iDconBie^tenciee 
and  surprises  and  doubts  which  Burround  inter- 
esting and  complex  character  in  actual  expcn* 
ence.  The  play  of  light  and  shade  in  Qwen* 
dolra,  for  instance,  is  often  perplexing,  but,  upon 
reflection,  it  is  so  delicately  and  profoundly  nut- 
nral  that  the  figure  soon  ceases  to  be  the  nsuaJ 
flat  apparition  of  the  novel,  and  becomes,  ai^e 
artists  say,  fully  moulded  and  rouoded.  At  fint 
probably  every  reader  thought  tb&t  he  knew 
Gwendolen,  and  was  a  little  disappointed  that  the 


heroine  was  to  be  the  rather  familiar  figure  ot 
which  Disraeli  gave  the  slight  hint  forty  years 
ago  in  Mrs.  FeUx  Lorrauie,  and  which  has  reap- 
peared very  often  since— the  beautiful  and  soul- 
less woman,  daring  and  half*dev]lish,  who  plays 
life  &s  a  game  with  superb  disdain:  a  kind  of 
Lamii^  who,  iiowi^ver  briiliant  aad  fasctnatrng,  ia 
bat  a.  snake  after  all.  Gradually,  howertj^  it  s|i- 
peared  that  the  power  and  skill  of  George  Eliol 
were  not  to  be  wasted  upon  so  poor  and  trivial  a 
character,  and  the  complex  quality  of  GwendoJdi 
was  repealed.  The  test  of  creative  genius  ia  the 
ability  to  compose  and  fill  in  completely  the  per- 
ffict  picture.  There  is  a  quick  and  happy  taleai 
which  dashes  in  a  sketch,  an  outline,  that  U  e£* 
presBiire  and  suggestive.  But  to  devetop  the  sketch, 
to  use  the  study  to  advatitage^  reiLuire^  the  iot^l^ 
Ijgence,  the  trained  ekjLl,  the  compfehenEiTt:  ia- 
sight,  the  Hu stained  effort,  whii^b  are  given  to  few. 

Daniel  Dettmda  hioiself  is  uoique  in  fictiott. 
The  usual  attempt  to  portray  a  true  hero  i^  very 
apt  to  end  in  a  figure  Like  Ivanhoe  or  the  Matter 
of  Raveaawood,  Kenelm  Chiliingly  or  Guy  Uv- 
injs:stone.  Those  who  wish  to  av^oid  heroes  give 
us  Arthur  Fendennis  or  CUve  Kewcome,  tnodem 
mrai  of  the  world,  good-oatured  and  gwMi^priod- 
pled.  There  are  aleo  the  goody  young  men.  But 
where,  before  Daniel  Deronda^  is  the  portrait  in 
ficMon  of  the  fine*nataped  youth,  pure,  unworldly, 
maE^ly,  and  conforming  his  daily  life  in  the  midsc 
of  the  most  conventional  society  to  the  pHncipke 
that  we  call  Chryitiaii  because  of  the  life  in  whkb 
they  were  most  fully  manif^ateki?  None  of  the 
great  modem  Koglish  masters  of  fiction  have 
dealt  or  would  naturally  have  deait  with  such  a 
character.  It  requin^  an  unusual  combinatNa 
of  intellectual  grmap,  of  profoimd  and 
oonviction^  of  thorough  training,  high 
tioDf  and  literary  institict,  with  a  seriousness  i 
religious  purity  of  purpose  aud  a  sensitive  ( 
cacy  of  aympalby  only,  perhaps,  to  be  expect«l 
in  a  woman^  to  produce  just  tlu^  n^ult;  and  tkM 
combination  is  fotind  in  Geof^ge  Elii^t  Otiier 
great  stories  are  to  be  refill  fur  neftc^hmenl,  im 
excitement,  for  enjoyment.  Indeed,  a  DUurUr  of 
itory.tellingt  Walter  Scott,  e^id  that  tbii  ^ 
solo  ^]id.  But  Danid  Dtroiuia  is  to  be  i 
the  guidance  of  life,  uf>t  in  die  nurtci^  [ 
the  Sunday-school  library  sense^  but  ie  »•  I 
Shakespeare  and  O^nte  and  Uilboa— Ibe  i 
which  cornea  fmin  lofty  ideal%  fhiia 
posen,  frtim  a  hi^h  humanity. 

Whoever  has  read  f cmqv^  chefote 
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of  Undine  hae  felt  how  deep  and  subtle  ie  its  sig- 
nificance— ^the  deTelopment  through  human  love 
of  a  human  soul  in  a  water  fairy.  It  is  a  dream 
of  the  gursling  brook-side,  a  reverie  of  the  forest, 
as  it  is  told,  but  it  haunts  the  imagination,  and 
recurs  and  recurs  as  rich  with  some  shadowy  se- 
cret That  secret  is  one  of  the  deepest  facts  of 
consciousness,  and  in  this  tale  of  George  £liot*s 
it  is  revealed.  Tet  the  love  that  redeems  is  not 
necessarily  that  of  the  knight  for  Undfaie,  nor 
of  Ferdinand  Armine  for  Henrietta  Temple. 

**I  have  seen  higher,  holier  things  than  these," 

sang  Arthur  Clough,  in  one  of  those  poems  that 
quiver  with  the  intensity  of  the  purest  feeling; 
and  in  Daniel  Deronda  Arthur  Glough*s  genius, 
heart,  and  art  would  have  recognized  a  character 
of  which  he  surely  dreamed,  and  a  possible  life 
of  which,  perhaps,  he  despaired. 

.  The  Easy  Chair  has  been  criticised  by  the  Ban- 
ner of  Lights  **  an  exponent  of  the  spiritual  phi- 
losophy of  Uie  nineteenth  century,"  for  its  re- 
marks upon  the  performance  and  explanation  by 
Mr.  Bishop  of  what  are  called  spiritual  phenomena. 
The  tone  of  the  article  is  remarkably  courteous 
for  a  controversial  paper,  and  it  is  evidently  writ- 
ten by  a  sincere  believer  in  the  spiritual  origin 
of  such  phenomena.  The  subject  has  been  again 
discredited  since  the  Bishop  performance  by  tiie 
Flint  divorce  case  in  New  York.  Flint  assumed 
to  be  a  medium,  and  drove  a  thriving  trade  aa  a 
postboy,  or  mail  agent,  or  carrier  to  the  **  Bright 
Beyond**  and  to  all  celestial  correspondents.  The 
earnest  but  kindly  critic  to  whom  the  Chair  has 
alluded  states  his  belief  that  it  will  live  to  regret 
its  enooaragement  even  of  the  Dundrearys  **in 
their  ignorance  of  a  truth  which  satisfies  the  rea- 
son that  death  is  but  a  step  to  a  life  of  enlarged 
powers  and  opportunities.**  But  the  Easy  Chair*s 
amanement  remains  unabated  that  performances 
many  of  which  are  so  evidentiy  vulsu  fanpostures, 
and  others  of  which,  if  apparent^  inexplicable, 
are  no  more  so  than  many  professed  juggleries, 
and  all  of  which,  so  far  as  some  carefiil  reading 
upon  the  subject  shows,  are  m  their  moral  and 
intellectual  aspects  so  essentially  trivial,  should 
evidentiy  satisfy  many  honest  and  intelligent  per- 
SODS  as  conclusive  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a 
spiritual  world. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  this  Flint  and  his 
heavenly  mail-bag— and  the  Easy  Chair  appeids 
to  its  critic  to  say  whether  the  whole  exposure 
of  the  man  does  not  naturally  suggest  a  tone  of 
ridicule.  Flint  announced  that  he  was  oontrdled 
by  one  spirit,  who  was  the  scribe  of  other  spirits, 
and  that  when  communicating  he  was  In  a  nor- 
mal, not  trance,  state,  but  unconscious  of  comptU- 
sion.  He  established  by  this  means  a  celestial 
intelligence  office,  inviting  every  body  to  send 
written  questions  to  be  answered  by  the  spirits. 
He  exhorted  his  correspondents  that  **  the  spirit 
letters  should  be  securely  sealed,  addressed  to 
the  sphit,  giving  his  or  her  name  in  full,  and 
signed  bv  the  writer  hi  full,  but  no  address  on 
the  envelqM.  When  left  open,  they  can  not  be 
answered,  my  agency  being  only  efficient  when 
my  mind  is  both  paarfve  and  blank  to  both  qnea- 
tlotia  aad  an^iweri."  "  T  hare  niv  photograph  for 
Mle,  exbibiUii^r  my  -yuM  L^-ji.i*-'-  hmX  iuhJ  arm, 
tafccu  ^biL  Ar^iH leering  a  ^'ukd  Ivtuiv  Tennis 
fot  Spirit  letters^  |S  and  a  tltNe-cent  esomp ;  pho- 


tographs, hnperial  size,  60  cents.*'  This  adver- 
tisement led  to  an  immense  correspondence.  Sev- 
eral thousands  of  letters  were  found,  and  his 
book  in  which,  havine  opened  and  read  the  let- 
ters that  he  received,  he  copied  them. 

The  letters  were  such  as  might  be  supposed. 
They  were  attempts  to  turn  spirits  to  practical 
account  One  man  asks  if  he  shall  accept  a  nom- 
ination for  Representative,  and  if  his  insurance 
policy  will  benefit  his  family.  Another  wishes 
advice  in  regard  to  business :  shall  he  buy  heavy 
or  light  cotton  goods,  and  shall  he  buy  woolens 
^  sUmight  up,**  or  wait  and  buy  again  in  a  few 
days.  One  anxious  inquirer  demuids  if  he  had 
best  sell  the  mules  and  ^Hms  Phillips's  wagon. 
Another,  whether  it  is  right  to  love  Louisa  M. 
SiUingham,  and  whether  she  will  wait  until  he  is 
free.  One  enterprising  man  requests  a  recipe 
for  the  manufacture  of  hair-dye,  asking  personal 
attention  and  information  upon  the  speediest  way 
to  make  it  profitable.  Another  wishes  to  know 
with  whom  his  niece  is  in  love,  whether  his  tidcet 
in  the  Louisville  lottery  will  win,  and  whether 
cotton  will  decline.  One  correspondent  requests 
Daniel  Webster  to  help  his  attorney  in  his  suits, 
and  another  asks  his  father  for  **  points"  in  the 
patent  business,  and  whether  Chicago  is  a  good 
summer  residence.  There  are  natural  inquiries 
about  heaven  and  hell  as  places,  some  touching 
allusions  to  the  dead,  and  expressions  of  ti£ 
vague  curiosity  of  ignorant  minds. 

With  these  letters  were  found  tbe  books  of 
Flint  used  for  carrying  on  this  bnsinesa.  In  one 
of  them  was  a  collection  of  phnsev  ilv  the  dis- 
agreeable, chel^),  sentimental  lingo  whieir  is  pe- 
culiar to  **  tiie  spirits,**  and  which  is  an  iniri9ble 
evidence  of  the  mental  tone  of  its  author: 

*'  We  will  journey  along  together  with  hands  joined, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  curtain  that  falls  between 
yoor  land  and  mfaie.* 

*«Ma7  the  bleewd  angels  of  light  and  love  be  ever 
near  to  guide,  direct,  and  Mees  yon  in  eveiy  aspiration 
for  the  pure  and  beantif ol  P 

'*I  have  walked  with  you  upon  the  western  side  of 
life,  and  wUl  soon  meet  you  upon  thia" 

''Dear  loMd  one.  we  will  be  yoor  teacher  and  mon- 
itor to  guide  and  direct,  to  dispel  doobts.  and  to  plant 
the  broad  banner  of  this  great  truth  flrmly  in  the  cita- 
del of  your  son].'' 

*' All  aonia  are  allied  to  each  other,  and  bound  by  the 
AU-wise  Being,  who  says,  *  Come  higher,  ever  higher ; 
come  nearer,  ever  nearer,  to  me.' " 

However  all  this  may  seem  to  its  generous  critic, 
to  the  Easy  Chair  it  seems  the  most  vulgar  and 
transparent  knaveiy,  the  more  repulsive  that  it 
deals  with  the  most  solemn  and  tender  emotions. 
It  is  the  poorest,  most  pitiful,  and  fbost  trans- 
parent deoeptk>n;  and  those  who  deliberately 
foster  the  idea  that  such  things  are  not  only  re- 
spectable, but  to  be  treated  with  reverence,  seem 
to  the  Easy  Chair  to  incur  quite  as  serious  a  re- 
sponsibility as  those  who  expose  and  condemn 
theoL  To  say  that  vulgar  and  ignorant  letters 
do  not  disprove  spiritual  agencies,  and  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  spirits  may  not  be 
as  silly  as  mortals,  is  a  mere  evasion.  Much  less 
evidence  in  the  matter  of  paraphernalia  would 
convict  a  counterfeiter  of  bank-notes  than  ap- 
pears in  the  case  of  Flint  The  reply  that  is 
made  to  the  Easy  Chair  in  the  case  of  Bishop, 
that  he  is  himself  a  medium,  and  that  while  pro- 
fe^isLjig  to  expose  the  way  in  which  the  feats  are 
done,  he  yet  does  them  by  mediumistic  power, 
and  that  he  does  not  and  can  not  explain  the 
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moBt  maireloTiB  of  the  **  phenomena,"  may  be 
equally  applied  to  Flint  It  is  the  old  papal  doc- 
trine that  a  man  may  be  a  very  bad  man,  but  a 
Tery  good  Ticegerent  of  God.  The  argument 
breaks  at  ^e  vital  point 

Tet  Flint,  a  pUin  knave,  unless  the  validity  *of 
evidence  and  the  force  of  experience  are  denied, 
is,  so  far  as  appears,  like  all  the  mediums,  and 
his  feats  are  the  usual  mediumistic  performances. 
And  by  what  argument  is  the  legitimate  conse- 
quence of  his  exposure  sought  to  be  averted  ?  By 
tiiis:  that  because  a  knave  does  certain  things, 
or  because  a  clever  man  shows  how  they  may  be 
done,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  same  things  may 
not  be  done  by  spirits ;  and  ihaX  the  abUity  to 
produce  some  of  the  phenomena  does  not  prove 
the  power  to  do  some  others.  But  if  certain  phe- 
nomena are  oifered  as  equal  evidence  of  *'  spir- 
itual*' agencies,  and  some  of  them  are  shown  to 
be  the  possible  result  of  physical  skill,  the  proof 
that  the  others  in  the  same  category  are,  never- 
theless, of  *'  spiritual*'  origin  lies  with  those  who 
assert  it  In  the  same  copy  of  the  Banner  of 
light  which  contains  the  strictures  upon  the  Easy 
Chair  appears  Flint's  advertisement,  and  there 
are  others  of  the  same  kind.  It  certainly  does 
not  follow  that  because  one  man  who  professes 
to  work  by  spiritual  agency  is  an  impostor  that 
another  who  professes  to  do  the  same  thing  is  a 
knave.  But  the  probability  of  his  knavery  will 
depend  upon  circumstances.  To  insist  that  ev- 
ery individual  instance  of  asserted  "spiritual" 
agency  must  be  disproved  and  exposed  before  it 
can  be  claimed  that  any  reason  has  been  shown 
for  incredulity,  is  obviously  folly. 

The  most  lamentable  aspect  of  the  whole  ex- 
dtement  is  the  degradation  of  spiritual  things 
which  it  produces.  The  mediums,  as  a  class, 
are  cunning,  ignorant,  vulgar  persons  who  do 
not  command  interest,  or  respect,  or  oonfklence 
by  character,  intelligence,  conscience,  or  spiritual- 
ly. Their  "  phenomena'*  are  no  more  wonderful 
or  dignified  than  many  tricks  of  confessed  leger- 
demain ;  and  their  **  revelations**  and  **  communi- 
cations" from  the  **  spirit  land"  are  like  the  sen- 
tim^tal  nonsense  of  the  dime  novels.  Tet  the 
writing  of  this  kind  that  was  found  in  Flint's 
books,  to  be  sent  to  his  correspondents,  who  in- 
closed two  dollars,  as  messages  from  the  dead,  is 
quite  as  good  as  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
Banner  of  Ughi  that  kindly  remonstrates  with 
the  Chair  for  its  willingness  to  doubt  whether 
such  twaddle  is  really  from  heaven.  Here  are 
*'  messages  from  the  spirit  world  through  the  me- 
diumship  of  Mrs.  Sarah  N.  Dansldn,  wife  of  Col- 
onel Washington  A.  Danskin,  of  Baltimore  :*' 

**  Matthew  Ward  was  mv  naxnei  After  a  severe  tll- 
neas  of  loDg  standing,  I  fled  from  the  tenement  of  clay 
to  cllmeA  unknown,  and  from  whence,  it  has  been  tafa, 
*  no  traveler  retoma. '  I  lived  on  what  is  called  Chorch 
Street,  in  Norfolk,  Yirg^luls,  uid  I  wu  forty^lt  jean 
old. 

*'I  am  standing  now  nptm  a  ped«!itA],  vlirwlDg  tbe 
holy  ground^and  making  out  uie  place  wbere  fwill  , 
find  rest  'There  la  tmv  for  Ihe  we&rj^  there  U  r^t 
for  yon.*  has  been  anng  And  told  In  nt^es  goce  bj,  aod 
whi>  will  dare^  doiiHt  It,  witli  a  Bant  mliui  :  Nut  I,  fm 
1  ttHi  \\  pUffrim  ;  I'm  ft  (stranEjur  in  R  fsm  i^^n  land. 

"Am  I  dilng that whidj  w  forhlddeh  in iHtM.Akiiig  to 
the  childffu  of  I'ltrCti  T  Of  what  acWautagp  w!Vl  i  t  pwive 
lo  me,  or  d|  what  h^nrJlt  can  It  l>e  to  oUiere  ?  Tbaj 
know  full  yt^W  X\\^  ^tts^y  baa  ruken  up  tit?  Iiodj,  bal 
wbat  knowledgr^  have  thej  bejryiid  toe  bonndrtry  of 
Shie  lutle  gli>lw«  T  Llow  flivrf!  we  at'flrch  the  myilerlcid 
ol  Ood«  t!ip  uj>«f«Ti  bat  not  the  imfclt  1 

*'  Boworer,  If  in  the  act  Yn^  comtoltlad  a  wrongp  I 
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the  penalty,  for  cnrioelty,  I  acknowledge, 
.      me  in  the  trail  with  othera     Having  aacn 
throogh  that  I  gain  experience:  whether  Itoe  for 
good  or  evil,  time  will  determine.* 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Williams,  late  of  Orange,  New  Jer- 
sey, sajs : 

"  Having  gone  out  into  the  beantifnl  world  of  real- 
itiea.  I  have  not  been  disappointed  in  the  mlea  and 
reeolations  laid  down  under  the  law  for  the  new-bon 
apTrit 

"  Has  the  human  mind  conception  enough  lo  draw 
the  line  between  the  material  body  and  the  spiritnal 
body  t  As  one  passes  into  eeemlng  decay,  the  other 
la  bom  anew,  with  all  the  facoltiea  quick  and  active  to 
perceive  and  to  designate  between  beauty  and  defocm- 
ity.  and  between  good  and  eviL 

**I  am  not  gifted  with  prophecy;  this  comes  froB 
trothfnl  inheritance,  given  to  the  spirit  under  the  law 
of  unfoldment  Son,  son8-in4aw,  daughten,  daagh- 
ter-in-law,  and  grandchildren,  accept  the  annoooc*- 
ment  that  ia  heralded,  not  in  *  thunder  tones*  nor 
•upon  musical  instruments,'  but  spoken  seuiblj, 
whereby  the  enlightened  and  educated  minda  maj 
draw  their  dednctfon^  and  learn  eome  little  in  theory, 
if  not  practically,  of  that  conntiy  into  which  each  ooe 
muatga 

**  Heaven,  In  my  conception,  is  a  place  of  esqniaifet 
beautv ;  the  inner  and  the  outer  llnea  neak  of  a  Mas- 
ter Mind  that  has  done  all  things  for  tne  progreaaloB 
of  the  soul;  but  remember  the  paas-word  is,  'Thou 
must  advance  thyself  by  thine  own  c 


Mary  Dunn  says : 

'*  I  have  found  those  over  here  who  raeemtrte  those 
I  left  behind.  They  draw  around  me  and  give  me  ooo- 
Bolation,  telling  me  not  to  be  aad  for  having  left  friends 
behind  me.  Thev  will  by  chance,  they  aay,  read  tfala, 
and  understand  tSat  God,  in  his  mercy,  haa  been  klad 
to  my  soul,  for  it  was  baptised  in  the  holy  water  that 
makes  all  things  pure  and  clean  in  the  sight  of  God." 

Thomas  Mullen  communicates : 

**I  am  free  now;  I  can  stog  just  as  I  used  to  hear 
the  birds  sing,  and  oh  I  how  lused  to  envy  them,  for 
they  seemed  so  happy.  But  now  I  do  not  envy  any 
thing,  for  God  and  the  bright  angels  have  OMde  evay 
thing  pleasant  and  beautiful  for  moL" 

Fannie  Ramsay  says : 

**  WhOe  thus  pondering,  a  voiccL  eoft.  low,  ud  sua* 
sical,  spoke  to  me«and  it  made  my  heart  Doond.  Theae 
qneations  were  asked :  *  Who  art  thou  T  Whence  com- 
est  thou  T*  In  a  short  time  it  spoke  wain,  saying :  'I 
am  to  teach  yon  of  the  home  into  which  yon  have  paa»> 
ed.  It  la  not  for  an  hour  or  a  day— It  fa  for  eternity. 
Now  let  your  earthly  garmenta  fall,  and  I  will  robe  yoe 
sphrltualhr,  for  you  are  not  of  the  earth  earthy  am 
more,  but  of  the  spirit  spiritually."* 

Through  Mrs.  Jennie  S.  Rudd  the  spirit  of  John 
£.  Henry,  evidently  one  of  Bret  Harte*s  California 
frontiersmen,  sends  this  message  a  feeble  afleo> 
tationof  sUuig: 

"I  want  to  say  to  the  old  *pals*  down  here,  8topI 
lt%  time  for  von  to  stop.  Yon  may  aay  yon  doii*t  cars 
about  the  future ;  I  teU  yon,  yon  will  care.  It  will  all 
be  plain  to  yon  when  yon  get  up  here,  and  you  will  be 
sorry.    It%  time  to  stop,  I  aay." 

Through  the  same  messenger  William  Thomp- 
son, a  boy  of  eleven,  says  that  he  was  killed  with 
a  mandrel;  that  he  **didn*t  know  there  was  so 
many  folks  here  :** 

"  So  ni  eaj  I'm  very  happy,  and  roj  nut  cat^ol^a 
bow;  but  Tra  In  airhuol,  and  trrlni;  in  iuj prove  aU  t 
cftiL  Mj  name  i*  WSlllam  Tliumpsoti.  [Wbew  #4 
Tuu  llvi^f]  Iij  FavrtnrUc-t,  F(tic^o^  ItUDct.  Debt  fW 
knew  where  the  Iiuutid  MArmUctafing  Wort*  wetl 
[KoJ  1  thought  tv^^ry  body  knew.  Excoav  ma.  r» 
gained  agooa  dejd  itince  I  came  up  here.*' 

This  is  the  staple  of  all  meaaagi*  trtm  ll* 
■^  apirit  land;'  aoij  tbe  eiplanatioa  tijr  Mlt*«> 
is  that  there  are  lovf  mldli^tndei  ind  iUillBKHir 
al  fijolft  in  the  *'  spirit  wodd"  as  in  tb^  ihai  Hi*j 
adapt  them»elrca  to  tho*e  wlkaiil  tbif  addnaa^ 
aod  that,  perhapfl^  It  it  obljr  %fii^  l&M  M  a^ 
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to  communicate  wHh  this  sphere.  •  The  melan- 
choly aspect  of  it  is  not  that  Flints  drive  a  trade 
upon  the  superstitions  of  the  weak  and  credulous, 
for  with  that  phenomenon  experience  has  always 
been  familiar,  and  *'the  witches  of  New  York** 
have  long  been  in  this  neighborhood  a  sordid  and 
disgusting  fact ;  but  that  some  sincere,  cultivated, 
and  earnest  persons  should  find  in  such  things  as 
Flint  wrote'  and  such  as  we  have  quoted,  or  in 
what  is  called  the  **  materialization**  of  spirits, 
**  proof  palpable'*  of  immortality,  and  that  they 
should  be  willing,  therefore,  with  entire  honesty, 
to  encourage  the  kind  of  demoralisation  which 
such  performances  as  Uiose  of  Flint  must  nec- 
essarily produce,  is  the  true  mischief  of  "  spirit- 
ualism.** 

It  is  rerj  pleasant  to  observe  that  Jenkins  has 
been  lately  much  less  prominent,  and  that  several 
marriages  in  **  high  life**  have  taken  place  with- 
out communication  to  the  public  of  the  number 
of  the  bride*s  embroidered  slippers  or  the  kind 
of  cipher  upon  the  table-linen.  The  reason  is 
probably  not  yery  obscure.  It  is  that  certain  late 
events  at  the  national  capital,  combined  with  the 
general  prostration  of  business,  have  made  ex- 
travagance of  all  kinds  a  little  disreputable.  Be- 
sides this,  the  extraordinary  freedom  of  the  press, 
which  seemed  to  be  more  and  more  interpreted 
as  absolute  license  to  publish  whatever  any  re- 
porter or  interviewer  could  discover  of  any  per- 
son, has  been  somewhat  resented,  and  has  shaken 
confidence  in  the  theory  that  things  must  be  true 
because  they  are  in  print  **  News'*  in  the  news- 
paper sense,  indeed,  has  never  been  exactly  de- 
fined. Mere  information  has  been  often  treated 
as  news.  But  the  kind  of  roast  joint  that  a 
distinguished  person  may  have  had  upon  his  table 
on  Tuesday  last  can  not  well  be  a  proper  subject 
of  record  by  a  newspaper,  although  it  is,  in  a 
sense,  information.  There  are  things  constantly 
done  by  day  and  night  in  Nei^  York,  or  in  any 
great  city,  of  which  an  account  would  be  read 
with  great  avidity  by  immense  numbers  of  peo- 
ple, and  which  would  often  convey  what  may  be 
called  important  information  in  regard  to  noted 
persons,  and  which,  therefore,  might  be  of  public 
importance  as  affecting  public  confidence  in  such 
men.  But  it  would  hardly  be  information  which 
could  be  properly  published  in  a  newspaper.  In 
the  same  way,  a  host  of  people  would  gladly  and 
greedily  rei^  an  account  of  the  details  of  the 
trousteau  of  any  distinguished  bride — an  account 
to  which  Jenkins  devotes  with  ardor  his  mind 
and  his  pen ;  but  it  is  not  the  kind  of  inf orma- 
tk>n  which  ought  to  be  regarded  as  news. 

An  expert  interviewer  will  descend  upon  a  man 
who  is  unaccustomed  to  the  ordeal  of  skillful 
cross-examination,  and  prove  hims^  a  Tery  Rob- 
in Hood  or  Claude  Duval  He  will  compel  the 
victim  to  deliver  all  the  gold  and  silver,  the  watch 
and  jewel»-^hat  is  to  say,  the  hiformation — 
which  he  has  about  him.  The  surprised  and 
confused  victim  will  try  to  parry  and  evade  and 
conceal,  but  he  is  overcome  by  the  smiling  au- 
dacity, the  cool  and  wary  persistence,  of  his  in- 
teriocutor.  He  has  from  the  first  the  uneasy 
consciousness  that  if  he  is  not  urbane,  his  tor- 
mentor  will  represent  him  to  the  public  as  the 
most  ridieutous  of  men.  His  instbct  often  Is  to 
take  the  Interviewer  by  the  tip  of  tlie  ear  and 
lead  him  to  the  door,  but  he  is  dismayed  by  re- 

Voi.  UIL-Na  S1T.-50 


fleeting  upon  the  awful  resources  of  revenge 
which  the  agent  of  the  great  bulwark  of  free  in- 
stitutions luM  in  reserve.  The  agent  has  his 
hand  upon  the  spring  of  a  prodigious  engine, 
which;  so  to  speak,  can  at  once  drench  and  del- 
uge his  victim  with  the  filth  of  ridicule,  and  ex- 
cite against  him  the  oontemptuous  laughter  of  a 
country.  Indeed,  in  this  view,  the  forbearance 
of  the  interviewer  is  almost  creditable  to  human 
nature.  Perhaps,  indeed,  nothing  but  a  just  ap- 
prehension of  the  cowhide  or  the  pistol  restrains 
his  hand.  In  this  case  that  is. news  which  he 
chooses  to  consider  news,  even  to  the  pattern  of 
the  library  wall-paper  or  the  number  of  door-' 
mats.  The  interviewer  is  a  virile  Jenkins— Jen- 
kins with  possible  daws. 

It  is  the  c(visciousness  of  this  truth,  and  that ' 
even  household  secrets  are  at  his  mercy,  which 
has  produced  a  kind  of  insurrection  against  in- 
terviewing, and  it  is  in  turn  the  often  reckless 
reports  and  inaocurades  of  statement  that  have 
thrown  doubt  upon  every  newspaper  allegation 
which  is  not  sustained  by  documents.  It  is  as- 
serted that  Senator  A  yesterday  said  this,  or  that 
Secretary  B  remarked  that  This  Is  announced 
with  the  same  unconditional  positiveness  as  that 
a  Representative  or  Senator  made  a  certain  re- 
mark in  debate.  But  who  feels  sure  Uiat  the 
Senator  or  the  Secretary  has  said  it?  It  is  but 
natural,  therefore,  that  when  the  Interviewer  re- 
ports that  he  called  upon  the  minister  from 
Thibet  to  learn  his  views  of-  the  prospects  of 
introducing  the  worship  of  the  Grand  Lama  into  - 
Alaska,  the  reader  should  be  in  great  doubt  at 
every  word.  On  the  other  hand,  judgment  is 
constantly  passed  upon  public  men  for  no  better 
reason  than  reports  of  a  kind  which  experienoe 
has  constantly  shown  to  be  doubtful,  exaggera- 
ted, absolute  misunderttandings,  or  altogether 
unfounded.  As  the  traditions  of  newspapers 
generally  forbid  corrections  or  confessions  of 
misconception,  lest  their  authority  should  be  Im- 
paired, the  resuH  Is  a  very  general  skepticism  of 
all  personal  news  that  is  not  plainly  authentic. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  sorrows  to  which  J^ikins 
has  succumbed.  The  disturbing  thought  has  en- 
tered the  mind  even  of  the  public  that  peruses 
the  performances  of  Jenkins,  that  he  might  write 
his  description  of  toilets  and  towels  in  his  own 
quiet  room,  so  that  instead  of  padng  with  him 
the  actual  halls  and  viewing  the  real  chambers 
of  the  great,  the  outraged  readers  are  merely  fol- 
lowing his  unblushing  imaginatk>n ;  and  they  can 
imagine  for  themselves.  If  the  event  which  yes- 
tenUy  made  a  great  excitement  in  fashionable 
drcles  was  not  actually  witnessed  by  Jenkins, 
and  If  he  did  not  personally  inspect  the  ward- 
robe which  he  pretends  to  describe,  then  he  Is  a 
hollow  mockery.  And  there  Is  now  a  coosdouA- 
ness  which  is  irremediabW  that  he  may,  might, 
could,  would,  or  should  not  have  done  so,  and  that 
is  the  natural  end  of  Jenkins. 

As  the  interviewer  has  similar  opportunHiea 
and  discretion,  and  as  the  reader  must  always 
wonder  about  so  many  things  as  he  reads,  inter- 
views are  falling  under  the  same  doubt  with 
Jenkins,  and  are  becoming  of  the  same  historical 
value.  Who  will  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  the 
anonymous  account  which  the  editor  himself 
must  recdve  upon  his  general  confidence  in  the 
character  of  his  agent  ?  And  thus  h^pily  many 
of  the  excesses  and  abuses  of  the  press  correct 
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themaelyes,  and  justify  the  wiadom  of  its  perfect 
freedom.  The  doubt  that  loose  statements  throw 
upon  the  press  affects  confidence  in  all  its  state- 
ments and  in  the  lagadty  of  its  management, 
and  this  tends  to  destroy  the  influence  uid  con- 
sideration which  make  its  actual  value.  The 
perception  of  this  tendency  alarms  the  **able 
editor/'  and  he  knows  the  remedy.  As  for  Jen- 
kins, he  will  not  wholly  disappear.  We  shall 
still  hare  the  gratification  of  knowing  the  details 
of  distinguished  hosiery,  but  in  a  more  sober  and 
chastened  form. 

The  experience  of  s<Mne  visitors  to  tiie  Centen- 
nial Exhibition  has  oonfirmed  that  of  those  who 
went  to  Vienna  two  years  ago  and  found  the 

'  rates  of  board  and  lodging  so  exorbitant  that 
they  were  obliged  to  forego  the  study  of  the  com- 
parative invoition  and  industry  of  nations.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  terrors  of  travel  for  any  purpose 
is  the  enormous  charges  of  the  hotels.  There 
are  loud  praises  of  the  people's  palaces,  as  Amer- 
ican hotels  are  flatteringly  called,  but  to  be  placed 
in  a  little  room  in  the  remote  comer  (A  a  fourth 
or  fifth  floor  of  a  huge  building,  to  be  treated 
with  scant  and  severe  courtesy  by  a  gentlemanly 
clerk,  and  regarded  with  profound  indifference  by 
the  attendants  because  you  are  lodged  so  high 
and  so  far,,  and  to  pay  four  dollarft  a  day  for  it, 
with  greedy  extras  of  every  kind  pressing  to  add 
themselves  to  the  bill — all  this  would  n^  be  ao> 
counted  luxury  in  less  favored  and  more  effete 

•  countries. 

It  has  become  a  proverb  that  the  test  of  a  man's 
ability  is  his  capacity  to  keep  a  hotel  But  by 
this  phrase  is  meant  only  the  management  of  a 
large  and  miscdlaneous  household,  of  enormous 
supplies,  and  of  the  details  of  housekeeping. 
TUs  is  indeed  an  appalling  task,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  faculty  is  hereditary.  It  is 
transmitted  in  blood,  so  that  there  are  well-known 
hotelpkeeping  families  in  the  country.  But  diffi- 
cult as  the  work  would  seem  to  be,  it  is  very 
seductive,  like  publishing  a  newspaper  and  man- 
aging a  theatre.  There  Is  always  a  certain  num- 
ber of  sanguine  men  who,  to  borrow  a  word  from 
the  inability  to  distinguish  cok>r8,  are  in  these 
respects  faUure-blind.  Nothing  seems  to  ^hem 
easier  and  more  fall  of  promise  of  fortune  and 
influence  than  founding  a  newspaper,  except  it 
be  managing  a  theatre  or  keeping  a  hotel  The 
disastrous  misfortunes  of  the  hosts  who  fail  are 
invisible  to  these  enthusiasts,  and  when  they  fail 
themselves,  they  can  always  see  how  very  easily 
it  might  have  been  otherwise,  and  that  the  rocks 
upon  whidi  they  were  wrecked  were  predselpr 
the  difficulties  that  nobody  could  logicmUy  anUa- 
pate.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  hapless  pro- 
prietors of  the  dozens  of  hotels  that  have  re- 
cently failed  in  the  dty  of  New  York  have  been 
comforted  by  such  rosy  delusions.  It  is  touch- 
ing to  think  of  the  countless  hosts  who^  in  their 
own  opinion,  **  ought  to  have  succeeded,"  and 
whose  &ilure  is  so  **  inexplicable"  to  themselves, 
although  intelligible  to  every  body  else. 

There  is  in  hotel-keeping  what  may  be  called 
a  moral  element,  which  is  not  sufficiently  consid- 
ered by  mine  host  It  is  not  enough  that  all  the 
modem  conveniences  and  luxuries  be  attainable 
upon  high  terms,  but  that  the  great  and  splendid 
inn  be  so  managed  ^t  every  guest  shall  feel 
that  he  is  personally  considered.    The  treatment 


of  individuals  in  a  Urge  hotel  oonstanUy  tends  to 
resemble  the  treatment  of  prisoners  in  a  large 
penitentiaiy.  Falstaff's  question,  "Shall  I  not 
take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn?"  implies  a  ceitatB 
kind  of  home  feeling  which  belongs  to  the  En- 
glish inns,  and  which  no  luxury  can  replace  even 
in  the  American  palaces.  The  ability  to  keep  a 
hotel  implies  the  faculty  of  so  commanding  every 
resource  and  appliance  that  it  shall  produce  this 
result,  so  that  modest  Benjamin  Beetroot,  of  Bcrnm* 
ble  Four  Ck>mers,  quartered  under  the  roof  of  the 
stately  hotel,  and  faithfully  paying  his  four  dol- 
lars a  day,  shall  be  as  carefully  considered  as  Don 
Pedro,  aM/)r«m»^.  The  suggestion  seems  almost 
a  refinement  of  virtue,  but  it  is  well  worthy  the 
studious  attention  of  the  lords  of  hotels.  Indeed, 
it  would  be  wise  for  tiiem  -to  train  thdr  heirs  in 
the  history  and  experience  of  their  craft  m  other 
times  and  countries,  as  well  a^  to  exercise  then 
in  the  daily  routine  at  home.  Let  the  adolescent 
Boniface  dip  into  the  literature  of  the  inn.  He 
will  find  it  copious  and  attractive,  and  he  will  re- 
mark in  how  kindly  a  tone  it  is  mentioned,  so 
that  Shenstone's  stanza  is  ^le  expressioa  of  a 
gen««l  experience.  The  fondness,  it  is  true,  lin* 
gered  about  the  small  and  generally  the  ruial 
inn.  But  Uie  principle  is  the  same,  and  hb  am- 
bition, if  hideed  the  Mood  of  all  the  Bonifaces 
truly  tingles  in  his  veins,  will  be  aroused  to  do 
more,  not  to  be  satisfied  with  less,  than  has  yet 
been  achieved. 

Let  him  then  make  the  tour  of  the  worid,  and 
study  dties  and  men  from  his  especial  point  of 
view.  Switzerland  and  England  will  unfold  te 
him  the  very  poetry  of  his  calling.  The  condi- 
tions, of  Course,  will  be  wholly  mfferent  The 
house  on  the  Grimsel  where  the  toorist  passes 
the  night,  or  the  cottage  in  the  Tyrol  where  ht 
bespeiucs  fresh  trout  for  his  supper,  are  not  the 
Grand  Union  or  the  United  States  at  Saratogs. 
But  the  acute  son  of  the  Bonifaces  will  peroeife 
that  they  are  alMnns,  and  he  will  find  the  com- 
mon chord  and  strike  it,  not  only  for  his  own 
advantage,  but  for  the  common  welfare.  Tins 
year  he  has  undoubtedly  expected  great  results 
from  the  Centennial  enthusiasm  driving  so  many 
home-keeping'  thousands  to  travel  Especially 
in  Philadelphia  he  has  anticipated  an  enormous 
gain.  But  unfortunately  it  is  he  who  is  his  own 
enemy.  .  The  charges,  even  if  not  extraordinaiy, 
are  so  great  that  Siose  home-keeping  thnnaands 
pause.  For  it  is  und^uable  that  while  there  is 
a  general  prostraUon,  while  business'  does  not  re> 
vive,  and  prices  are  every  where  reduoed,  Boni- 
face still  expects  his  four  dollars  a  day,  although 
every  guest  knows  that  his  supplies  are  less  cosi- 
ly than  they  were. 

But  his  explanation  is  not  unreasonable.  He 
hired  his  house  when  prices  were  inordinately 
high,  and  he  hired  it  upon  a  lease  of  some  years, 
because  he  did  not  wish  to  be  turned  out  by  a 
higher  offer  at  the  ^id  of  a  twelvemooth,  so  that 
he  feds  that  he  can  not  aflocd  to  abate  a  penny 
of  his  four  dollars.  The  mutual  miseiy  is  that 
Mr.  Beetroot  can  not  afford  to  pay  ft.  There  was 
a  mishap  of  the  same  kind  in  V  ienna,  but  doe  to 
mere  extortion.  But  that  the  American  BoniCses 
is  an  extortioner,  who  that  has  honored  his  ^afls 
would  aUow  ?  Does  his  European  |>rotber  atiSi 
send  the  two  wax  lights  before  every  gncat  W 
his  chamber— lights  mstantly  extingiiish»d,  nd 
charged  at  two  francs  in  the  bill  ?   AnddoetlliV 
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tradition  still  suirire  in  the  Inner  circles  of  the 
Europe^  Boniface  brethren  of  the  American 
barbarian  who  made  the  tour  of  Europe  with  a 
huge  trunk  in  which  he  carried  the  wax  candles 
that  had  been  lighted,  extinguished,  charged  at 
two  francs,  and  which,  having  paid  for,  he  did 
not  care  to  leave  behind  to  be  relighted  for  the 
next  oomecy  re-extingiushed,  and  rechafged  upon 


that  comer*s  bill?  Ah,  Posthumus,  it  was  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  the  Easy  Chair  saw 
him  arrive  in  Venice,  triumphant,  and  remark- 
ing, as  he  contemplated  his  trunk  full  of  candles, 
**  My  friend,  so  far  as  the  European  innkeepers 
are  concerned,  the  school-master  is  abroad.^*  Is 
not  the  American  innkeeper  also  in  need  of  some 
instruction? 


f  iiitar'0  litwcq  Hernrir. 


IT  is  suxpiising  that  it  should  have  been  left  to 
the  year  1876  to  produce  any  thing  like  an 
adequate  life  of  one  who  did  so  much  to  form  En- 
glish mental  and  moral  philosophy  as  ^ohn  Locke, 
and  who  also  contributed  not  a  little  to  those 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  are 
the  fruit  of  the  revolution  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  lived,  and  in  which,  by  his  writings,  he  bore  a 
not  unimportant  part  But  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  the  UfeofJohM,  Loeke^  by  H.  B.  Fox  Bouenk 
(Harper  and  Brothers),  is  the  first  adequate  biog- 
raphy of  the  great  philosopher  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared. In  &e  preface  the  author  jdves  some 
account  of  the  previous  biographies.  These  have 
been  founded  diiefly  on  two  letters  written  con- 
cenung  Mr.  Locke,  one  by  his  former  pupil,  the 
third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  other  by  his  fnend 
and  admirer,  Lady  Mashan,  in  whose  house  Mr. 
Locke  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  last  fourteen 
years  of  his  life.  From  these  Le  Clerc  published 
a  memoir  in  1706,  which  has  been  the  standard  au- 
thority «ver  since  with  Mr.  Lockers  biographers. 
The  greater  part  of  the  English  biographies  have 
thus  been  the  translation  of  a  translation — the 
original  letters  being  written  in  the  English,  trans- 
lated into  the  French  by  Le  Cl^ts,  and  retrans- 
lated into  the  English  by  the  subsequent  English 
biographers.  But  prior  to  this  time  almost  no  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  secure  any  other  materi- 
als. Mr.  Bourne  seems  to  have  made  the  most 
ample  preparations  for  his  work.  He  has  stud- 
ied carefully  the  history  of  the  times  in  which 
Locke  was  bom  and  educated.  He  gives  an  ad- 
mirable picture  of  the  condition  of  education  dui^ 
ing  the  transit\pn  period  in  which  Cromwell  was 
at  the  head  of  ^e  government,  especially  at  Ox- 
ford, where  Mr.  Locke  pursued  his  studies.  He 
has  made,  also,  a  careful  examination  of  ori^nal 
manuscripts,  not  only  in  the  public  libraries,  but 
in  the  especially  rich  collection  of  hitherto  unex- 
plored documents  in  the  possession  of  the  present 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  The  first  volume  brines  us 
down  to  the  expulsion  of  Locke  from  Christ- 
church  for  his  political  sentiments,  in  1684 ;  the 
second  volume  will  complete  the  work.  The  life 
is  by  no  means  tame  in  its  incident,  but  is  espe- 
cially interesting  both  because  it  gives  a  picture, 
of  the  times,  and  because  it  affords  some  insight 
into  the  sources  of  Lockers  philosophy. 

The  first  criticism  which  will  at  once  suggest 
itself  to  the  reader  of  the  anonvmous  wo^on 
MetUceval  and  Modem  Sainti  and  Miracles  (Harper 
and  Brothers)  is  the  fact  that  it  is  anonymous. 
That  the  writer  is  familiar  with  his  subject,  his 
pages  give  abundant  evidence ;  that  he  is  a  ripe 
scholar,  especially  in  the  domain  of  ecclesiastical 
literature,  is  equally  evident;  but  it  is  also  appar- 
ent that  he  is  strongly  prepossessed  against  the 


Bomish  Churoh,  and  the  concealment  of  his  name 
will  not  only  render  him  liable  to  severe  criticism 
at  the  hands  of  that  Church,  but  also  will  weaken 
the  authority  of  his  somewliat  surprising  state- 
ments with  skeptical  Protestants.  He  traces  the 
history  of  the  superstitious  legends  of  Bomish 
literature  from  the  early  days  to  the  present  time^ 
apparently  makes  out  the  assertion  that  these  are 
neither  a  decaying  superstition  which  belongs  to 
the  past,  nor  an  exhalation  from  the  ignorant 
and  debased  in  the  Church,  since  they  have  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished  in  extent  and  pu- 
erility in  these  later  years,  and  have  received  the 
sanction  of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  authorities, 
even  that  of  the  Pope  himsell  Whether  there 
is  reason  for  all  the  apprehension  which  the  writer 
expresses  or  not,  whether  the  general  progres?  of 
intelligence  can  be  relied  upon  to  counteract  such 
superstitions  and  correct  such  absurd  beliefs,  or 
whether  we  need  to  take  some  direct  measures  to 
administer  an  antidote — In  other  words,  whether 
the  wise  physician  will  look  for  specific^  or  will . 
trust  to  a  generous  diet  and  a  good  atmosphere 
for  a  remedy — ^it  is  certainly  wise  to  know  exactly 
what  these  superstitions  are,  and  what  measures 
are  even  now  being  taken  to  maintain  the  popu- 
lar faith  in  them.  The  book  Is  not  only  well 
worth  thoughtful  consideration  by  those  who  are 
especially  interested  in  the  study  of  Bomanism, 
but  even  more  does  It  demand  the  attention  of 
those  optimists  who  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
ignorance  and  superstition  are  of  the  past  and 
wat  the  priesthood  is  no  longer  a  formidable  en- 
emv  to  human  progress. 

Mr.WiLi.iAM  Elliot  GRirns  possesses  a  remark- 
able combination  of  qualities  for  the  work  which 
he  has  undertaken  in  his  account  of  TTie  Mikado's 
Empire  (Harper  and  Brothers).  He  lived  in  Ja- 
pan from  1870  to  1874.  He  was  there  not  in  a 
commercial  capacity,  in  which  his  study  of  Jap- 
anese life  and  character  must  have  been  incident- 
al, but  as  a  teacher  in  the  Imperial  University  of 
Tokio,  where  his  position,  talents,  and  energy  en- 
abled him  to  take  a  much  larger  share  in  shaping 
the  educational  reforms  in  Japan  than  his  mod- 
esty allows  him  to  claim  for  himself.  He  thus 
not  only  had  peculiar  facilities  for  the  study  of 
Japanese  character,  but  he  was  professionally 
compelled  to  make  it  a  study,  in  order  to  success- 
fully conduct  the  movement  into  the  new  order 
of  things  which  he  had  so  considerable  a  share 
in  organizing.  His  position  as  educator  also  re- 
quire an  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Japan, 
as  well  as  with  its  then  government,  and  with  the 
purposes  of  the  rulers,  and  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple, whom  to  some  extent  even  in  Japan  the 
rulers  represent  His  volume  is  divided  into  two 
books,  the  first  treating  the  history  of  Japan 
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from  660  B.C.  to  the  present  era,  the  Beoond  giv: 
ing  the  author^s  own  experiences  and  obserra^ 
tions  in  the  empire.  The  first  part  giyefl  what 
we  have  long  needed  in  order  to  a  better  undc^r- 
Btanding  of  that  empire — a  connected  and  interior 
history  of  its  civilization.  It  thus  indicatf  a  the 
roots  of  the  later  movements  which  have  seemed 
so  marvelous  as  to  be  almost  miraculous,  but 
which,  when  analyzed  carefully,  are  seen  to  ha 
the  late  effects  of  causes  long  operative,  though 
unseen.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuiible 
part  of  the  work  ;  it  will  certainly  prove  to  be  bo 
to  the  real  student  of  Japan  and  the  Japane^. 
But  the  Second  Book  will  be  of  more  general  in- 
terest to  those  readers  who  are  prompted  more 
by  a  curiosity  to  see  this  peculiar  people  in  their 
own  home  than  to  make  of  their  national  life  a 
careful  study.  It  is  by  no  means  a  mere  record 
of  personal  adventure ;  this  is,  indeed,  its  BrntLU- 
est  part  Pivided  hito  chapters  topically  ar- 
ranged, it  treats  of  such  themes  as  a  pagan  tem^ 
pie,  city  life,  country  life,  children's  garner  and 
sports,  etc.  The  author's  conclusion  is  vrell 
worth  the  consideration  of  all  Americana  who 
are  interested  in  the  progress  of  other  nations, 
and  is  entitled  to  at  least  respectful  heantig  as 
the  well-considered  opinion  of  one  who  has  had 
rare  opportunities  to  judge :  *'  Can  a  nation  ap- 
propriate the  fruits  of  Christian  civilization  with- 
out its  root  ?  1  believe  not  I  can  not  hue  think 
that,  unless  the  modem  enlightened  ideas  of  gof- 
emment,  law,  and  society  and  the  rights  of  the 
individual  be  adopted  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  they  have  been,  the  people  be  thoroughly 
educated,  and  a  mightier  spiritual  force  r^-placc 
Bhinto  and  Buddhism,  little  will  be  gamed  but  n 
glittering  veneer  of  material  civilization  and  the 
corroding  foreign  vices,  under  which,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  superior  aggressive  nations  of  the 
West,  Dai  Nippon  must  fall  like  the  doomed 
races  of  America." 

The  reader  of  Macatiiat/'t  Life  and  Leeten  will 
perhaps  remember  with  what  reluctance  he  at 
length  consented  to  the  republication  in  book 
form  of  his  essays  and  reviews,  and  will  proba- 
bly regard  it  as  one  of  the  many  evidenci^a  of 
his  common-sense  that  he  recognized  the  diffor- 
ence  between  the  qualities  required  in  a  success* 
ful  periodical  publication  and  in  a  book  meant 
for  the  library..  But  his  own  experience  proved 
that  there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  and  that 
there  are  some  annuals  that  are  hardy,  and  de- 
serve to  be  converted  by  the  publisher  into  per- 
ennials. Such  a  collection  of  essays  is  Ifmfor- 
ical  StudieBy  by  Eugene  Lawrence  (Harper  and 
Brothers).  The  readers  of  Harper's  Miujimm 
need  no  introduction  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  but  tlicy 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  his  series  of  his- 
torical papers  is  presented  in  book  form.  He 
is  a  careful  student  His  essays  give  evidence 
of  enthusiastic  research,  not  only  in  the  autliori- 
ties  cited  on  every  page,  but  even  more  m  the 
compactness  of  his  style.  Only  one  conscious  of 
an  embarrassment  ox  riches  could  afford  in  be 
so  prodigal  of  information  and  so  eoonomtcal  of 
words.  He  is  a  master  of  an  elegant  En^Vi^^h, 
whi(^  is  warm  without  being  passionate,  brillluQt 
without  being  meretricious,  and -studied  without 
being  unnatural  His  occasional  papers  in  thie^ 
Magazine  have  been,  it  is  now  evident,  linked 
together  not  only  by  a  common  purpose  to  serye 
the  progress  of  religious  liberty  and  to  expose 


the  errors  of  and  dangers  froto  the  papal  powei; 
but  al«io  by  a  certain  hu^tori^^  unity.  Els  voJ- 
umc  in  its  present  form  consists  of  ten  chapler^ 
He  first  traces  the  riae  of  the  papal  powtr  ia  the 
gradual  uiurpntiona  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome ;  ht 
next  pkces  side  by  eide  the  two  representative 
of  the  Piptejitant  and  the  Romish  reviral,  Luther 
and  Loyola  \  he  Iheo  traces  t^e  gmduaZ  growA 
of  the  present  Komish  theology  Iq  a  history  of 
{pcttiueiiieal  couneils ;  then  follows  a  picture  both 
of  the  persecuting  gpirit  of  Rome  and  the  codur- 
ing  spirit  of  the  true  faith,  iii  a  hUtorr  of  the 
Vatideij  add  the  HuguenotaL  The  essays  which 
follow,  on  the  Church  at  Jeruaalem,  the  luquisl- 
tioD^  the  pflpal  conqueat  of  Ireland,  and  the  Greek 
Churcli,  are  less  closely  connccte*!,  but  are  mg- 
□ate.  A  very  slight  change  in  the  structure  of 
the  volume  would  hare  sufficed  to  make  it  In 
form,  what  it  almost  is  in  fact,  a  history  of  the 
Romish  Cbtireh  from  the  apostolic  days  to  the 
pres-ent,  treated^  however,  iu  eraSt  not  strictly  in 
a  chronological  order  nor  in  a  concinuou^  nar- 
ratise, 

Tht  Brxt  C^ury  of  ihe  i^iynWfc;  a  Enrim 
cf  AmeritQU  Pro^m*  (Harper  and  RrothGfa)^  b 
remarkable  both  in  its  conception  and  it3  eieco- 
tion.  It  is  the  product  of  seTeoteen  American 
authors,  each  distin^lshcd  in  his  own  dcpartr 
ment,  who  hare  written  without  conference  or 
co-operation,  and  who«e  work  h«5  been  fused 
into  one  homogeneous  volume,  not  by  eurtailtag 
their  freedom  before  they  wrote,  nor'  by  modify- 
ing  their  work  after  it  was  done,  but  by  secariug 
their  concurrent  services  in  carrying  out  a  plan 
which  waa  devised^  and  in  all  it^  essential  p&r- 
ticular^  perfi?cted,  before  a  iw?u  was  touched  to 
paper ;  id  other  words,  the  writers  hare  lieeu  the 
«i>rkmenf  who  have  (ximbined  to  conatnict  an 
edifice  designed  by  an  unknown  arcliitect  The 
result  is  a  volume  which,  though  planned  by  a 
single  mind,  no  one  man  could  have  wri|teiL  It 
gives  whftt  must  remain  always  the  best  review 
of  the  social  and  civil  progress  of  the  past  biuj* 
dred  years — a  history  not  of  political  movement^ 
but  of  that  development  in  clvtlLzation  which  tiik 
derlle^  all  political  mofements^  and  i^  their  real 
cause.  Mojit,  though  tiot  all,  of  the  essays  ap. 
peared  in  the  pagei*  of  this  Magazine;  then  they 
were  single  pictures,  now  they  c(mstitute  a  pan- 
orama. 

TAf  Mmitftry  n/  fh^  Word,  by  Rev.  W.  M. 
Taylor,  D.D.  (A,  D,  F.  Randolph  and  Co.),  will 
be  welcomed  by  other  than  profeisionaJ  cler^- 
men.  The  theme,  the  treatment,  and  the  author 
will  Rccure  for  it  the  attention  of  lay  workers  in 
the  Chrlitlan  Cliurch.  Among  the  mi^sionariei 
from  abroad,  including  such  men  as  Dr».  Hall, 
Ingliii,  Orrnirfton,  and  Marliag*  who  have  be«n 
teaching  the  American  ministry  that  wanuth  ii 
worth  more  than  britUauce,  and  ScHptund  eipo- 
Bition  than  theological  dogmatism,  Iir.  Taylor  b 
desen'edly  an  honored  leader.  Uii  own  ministry 
has  ill urtt rated  the  ofUabusod  phrase.  **  Tl*e  mm* 
plicity  that  is  id  CliriM  Ji-^^us."  As  a  Blblioil 
e:£p*>3itor  he  is  certainly  without  a  superior^  If 
not  without  an  equal,  in  tbi^  country ;  and  bU 
fc  mi -autobiographical  iiE.NKfUut  of  Hi  own  luluW 
terial  experienix\  and  the  prlneipUs^  t®  which  H 
lias  eoodut  ted  hiui,  well  des<?mM  a  larger  au- 
dience  than  that  of  the  Yale  atudents  who  ft«i 
listened  to  ihi*  delivety  of  theae  freeh,  iIIaI,  glw*' 
inglecturea.    Siindaj<ic&(K^  IcM^n^  lajr  |»f«tt^ 
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en,  and  professional  clergymen  will  find  this 
volume  suggestive,  inspiriting,  and  helpf uL 

EUmenJU  of  Algd^ra^  by  Euas  Loomib,  revised 
edition  (Harper  and  Brothers).  This  book  has 
been  entirely  rewritten,  and  extensive  changes 
have  been  made  in  it,  but  the  general  plan  of  Uie 
original  work  has  been  preserved.  The  present 
edition  differs  from  the  preceding  not  only  in  the 
addition  of  new  sections,  but  in  a  more  complete 
statement  of  general  principles,  and  in  the  intro- 
duction of  a  lai^ger  number  of  examples  in  every 
section  of  the  book.  This  work  is  sufficiently 
simple  to  be  mastered  by  young  persons  who  are 
familiar  with  the  principles  of  common  arithme- 
tic, and  a  student  who  has  no  time  td  devote  to  a 
more  complete  treatise  will  acquire  a  veiy  good 
knowledge  of  algebra  from  the  study  of  this  book 
alone. 

Eighteen  PrmderUt  (published  by  the  author, 
W.  A.  Tatlob,  Pittsburg)  is  a  little  book  of  175 
pages,  giving  in  the  most  compact  form  the  names 
of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  from  Wash- 
ington to  Grant,  with  the  dates  of  their  principal 
acts,  and  the  names  of  the  members  of  their  cab- 
inets. It  is  intended  only  as  a  convenient  man- 
ual for  political  reference,  and  for  that  purpose 
will  be  of  considerable  use ;  it  is  not,  and  is  not 
intended  to  be,  readable. — Otrman  FoUticai  Lead- 
ers (Putnam*s  Sons)  is  the  fourth  in  the  series  of 
'*  Brief  Biographies,**  which  we  have  already  so 
heartily  recommended.  It  is  prepared  by  Hks- 
BXRT  Tdttle,  a  native  of  the  United  States,  but 
a  resident  of  Berlin.  His  German  letters  to  the 
New  York  TVibune  and  the  London  2>a%  News 
aro  the  best  guarantee  of  his  competence  to  deal 
intelligently  with  his  theme.  A  careful  reading 
of  this  little  book — and  it  is  not  dull  reading  by 
any  means — would  give  a  much  more  intelligent 
comprehension  of  German  (and  theref  oro  of  £u- 
rop^)  affairs  than  many  a  more  pretentious  vol- 
ume ;  for  if  affairs  make  men,  men  guide  affairs, 
and  the  men  who  are  the  leaders  of  Germany  are 
also  the  leaders  of  Europe. — ^There  is  not  a  little 
ffennine  humor  in  Mr.  LimasTON  Hopkins*8  Com- 
te  History  of  the  United  States  (G.  W.  Carleton 
And  Ck>.),  especially  in  the  accompanying  cartoons, 
which  are  the  best  part  of  the  book.  It  has  also 
the  merit  of  brevity.  The  fun  belongs  to  the  or- 
der of  extravaganza,  in  which  respect  it  differs 
from  Mr.  Sherwood^s  larger  and  better-written 
history  of  several  years  ago.  But  a  man  who  ad- 
vertises you  that  he  has  come  to  make  you  laugh, 
operates  at  a  disadvantage,  and  Mr.  Hopkins*s 
book  is  not  so  funny  as  it  would  be  if  it  were  not 
80  purposely,  not  to  say  laboriously,  jocose. 

The  kte  managing  editor  of  the  Christian  Un- 
ion represents  not  his  own  status  only,  but  that 
of  a  large  an4  increasing  school  of  bought,  bv 
the  title  of  his  volume  of  essays — A  Idvinff  Faith 
(Lockwood,  Brooks,  and  Co.).  Nor  does  he  less 
represent  the  essential  spirit  of  this  school  by  the 
motto  on  his  title-page— the  last  verse  of  the  thir- 
teenth chapter  of  First  Ck>rinthians.  The  gener- 
al characteristics  of  this  school,  of  which  such 
widely  differing  men  as  Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
Professor  Swing,  and  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson  are 
representatives,  is  the  common  faith  that  doc- 
trines are  only  instruments ;  that  they  are  to  be 
measured  by  their  effect  on  human  character ; 
that  the  spirit  is  more  than  the  intellectual  creed ; 
and  that  the  evidences  of  spiritual  truths  are  to 
be  Bought  rather  within  than  without,  in  the  in- 


ward experiences  than  in  the  historical  evidences 
of  Christianity,  in  what  it  is  to-day  rather  than 
in  what  it  is  said  to  have  done  yesterday.  In 
thus  epitomizing  the  general  characteristics  of 
this  school,  we  have  given  the  essential  princi- 
ples which  this  little  volume  of  essays  embodies, 
though  we  have*  not  given  even  an  epitome  of 
all  that  they  teach,  still  less  that  peculiar  flavor 
which  gives  to  their  presentation  of  the  truth  a 
pecuhar  value,  viz.,  their  intellectual  common- 
sense  and  their  spiritual  warmth.  They  are 
thoughtful,  devout,  fresh,  free  from  religious 
cant,  from  professionalism,  and  from  controver- 
sy, and  will  be  found  both  intellectually  and  spir^ 
itually  quickening. — ^Mr.  Wasbinoton  Qladden*s 
book  on  Working  People  and  their  Emphwrs 
(Lockwood,  Brooks,  and  Co.^  is  not  intended  to 
be  a  disclosure  of  any  newly  discovered  princi- 
ples in  political  Qponomy;  it  is  not  written  for 
the  student:  it  is  a  very  direct  and  practicable 
application  of  comparatively  simple  principles  to 
the  facts  and  issues  of  this  day  and  country. 
Much  of  it  we  have  read  before  in  newspaper 
editorials.  But  even  this  has  the  value  of  bemg 
line  on  line  and  precept  on  precept ;  and  it  is  all 
freshly  put,  and  by  one  in  thorougl\  sympathy 
with  the  plain  people,  and  who  knows  how  to 
give  sound  advice,  more  likely  to  be  valued  for 
practical  wisdom  than  for  rhetorical  brilliance. 
Mr.  Gladden  defends  his  right  to  treat  such 
themes  in  the  pulpit  If  more  of  our  clergy 
would  make  a  study  of  these  and  kindred  sub- 
jects, and  use  their  pulpits,  as  Mr.  Gladden  has 
used  his,  to  teach  and  apply  them  with  the  fear- 
lessness bom  of  love,  it  would  be  better  for 
them,  their  churehes,  and  their  hearers.  The 
book  is  one  that  shoiUd  be  in  our  school  and  cir- 
culating libraries,  and  it  is  written  in  a  style 
both  clear  and  attractive,  so  that  it  would  be 
sure  of  readers. 

The  immediate  object  of  Israd  Mort^  Overman 
(Harper  and  Brothers),  is  to  give  an  impulse  to 
certain  legal  reforms  respecting  ^e  conduct  of 
the  mines  of  Great  Britain.  But  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  on  that  account  that  it 
is  a  book  of  local  interest  Under  this  local  and 
legal  purpose  is  the  deeper  and  wider  one  of  serv- 
ing humanity  by  inspiring  the  reader  with  a 
faith  that  sees  in  men  something  more  than  mere 
** hands**  to  work;  that  recognizes  in  position 
something  more  than  a  mere  opportunity  to 
make  money ;  that  perceives  in  the  conflict  with 
nature,  which  wrests  her  benefits  from  her  only 
by  constant  watchfulness  and  industry  and  cour- 
age, the  higher  beneficence  of  God,  who  even  in 
the  dirt  and  grime  of  the  mines  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  manhood,  which  is 
of  greater  worth  than  all  the  material  wealth 
which  they  contribute.  The  pictures  of  mining 
life,  from  tiie  opening  chapter,  which  serves  some- 
what the  same  purpose  that  a  true  overture  does 
to  an  opera,  to  the  end,  are  exceedingly  graphic, 
and  bear  internal  evidence  .of  being  true  as  weU 
as  artistic.  The  contrasts  in  character  are  man- 
aged so  as  to  bring  out  both  the  dramatic  and  the 
didactic  effects  with  great  power.  Israel  Mort*s 
management  of  Mr.  Griffiths  seems  needlessly 
provoking,  and  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  wis- 
dom which  in  other  respects  governs  him ;  but 
otherwise  the  characters  are  true  to  themselves, 
and  the  plot  and  the  often  dramatic  situations 
are  wrought  out  with  a  consistency^^ot  often  seen 
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in  novels  so  thoroughly  dramatic  in  their  char- 
acter. In  brieff  we  should  characterize  this  stoiy 
as  exceptionallj  strong,  stimulating,  and  healthy ; 
strong  without  being  heavy,  stimulating  without 
being  sensational,  and  healthy  without  being 
prosy. — HdefC%  Babies  (Loring)  is  a  jolly  little 
extravaganza,  which  the  mothers  will  read  with 
unalloy^  enjoyment,  and  their  bachelor  brothers 
with  a  keen  appreciation  of  Uncle  Harry's  pur- 
gatory, which  ends,  as  purgatory  always  should, 
in  bliss.  It  is  the  record  oi  the  experiences  of  a 
bachelor  uncle  left  in  charge  of  two  healthy,  gen- 
uine, but  mischievous  little  folks,  and  of  Uie  va- 
rious scrapes  into  which  their  unwonted  liberty 
and  his  l^orance  and  inexperience  brought  both 
children  and  guardian.  The  writer  has  studied 
life,  especially  child  life,  to  good  purpose,  and 
either  has  a  qiuck  observation  or  a  fertile  fancy, 
and  certainly  a  keen  sense  of  the  humorous. — Ln 


turning  over  the  pile  of  novels  which  eveiy  mooth 
accumulates  on  our  table,  we  are  always  attract- 
ed when  we  come  upon  one  by  F.  W.  RoBixsoir ; 
for  though  not  a  great  novelist,  he  is  ahrays  a 
pleasing  and  entertaining  stoiy-teller.  His  lateM 
story,  A$  Long  as  She  lived  (Harper  and  Broth- 
ers), is  hardly  up  to  his  general  average.  The 
characters  aro  strongly  drawn,  and  this  is  espe> 
dally  true  of  the  two  principal  ones,  Brian  and 
Mabel  The  plot,  too,  though  it  turns  upon  love 
and  fortune,  is  novel  in  construction,  and  involves 
some  singular  and  well-wronght-out  ntnatioos; 
but  the  author  relies  upon  melodramatic  md- 
dents  for  eifects  which  he  is  quite  able  to  pro- ' 
duce  without  them ;  and  while  single  inddents 
aro  not  incredible,  thdr  combination  so  Hr  sur- 
passes credibility  as  to  weaken  the  interest  with 
which  the  reader  traces  through  them  the  thread 
of  the  narrative  to  its  happy  conclusion. 


fiiitor'B  ItuntiJt  %mxt. 


SUMMART  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PROORESa 

Astronomy. — The  discovery  has  been  reported 
of  asteroid  number  164,  on  the  12th  of  July,  at 
Paris,  by  Paul  Henry. 

Tacchini  continues  the  publication  of  his  ob- 
servations relative  to  magnesium  in  the  sun's 
atmosphere,  a  second  memoir  having  appeared  in 
the  Comptes  Rendus, 

Janssen  communicates  to  the  Comptes  Bendus 
an  account  of  photographs  of  the  sun  which  are 
daily  taken  under  his  direction  at  the  Observa- 
tory for  Physical  Astronomy  at  Montmartre. 
These  are  0.22' =8.6  inches  (nearly)  in  diam- 
eter, and  are  said  to  show  in  great  detail  the 
features  of  the  spots,  faculs,  etc. 

Lockyer  has  likewise  been  photographing  the 
$\m  daily  at  South  Kensington,  where  he  makes 
use  of  the  long-focused  lenses  of  Huyghens,  now 
at  the  loan  collection,  obtaining  at  the  prindpal 
focus  images  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter. 

Vol.  XLI.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  be 
issued  in  September  next  Its  600  pages  are  de- 
voted to  an  exhaustive  discussion  (by  A.  C.  Ran- 
yard,  secretary  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Socie- 
ty^ of  the  recorded  phenomena  of  solar  eclipses. 
All  published  accounts  are  analyzed  and  classi- 
fied, and  it  is  intended  to  present  a  full  history 
and  discussion  of  all  work  on  this,  subject 

The  normal  map  of  the  solar  spectrum,  pro- 
posed by  Lookyer  to  the  Royal  Society,  is  in  full 
progress.  The  space  from  H  to  G  is  undertaken 
by  Lockyer ;  from  Q  to  F,  at  Owens  College ; 
from  F  to  D,  at  Berlin ;  and  below  D,  by  Captain 
AbtiCY,  whose  photograpUa  show  the  line  A  aad 
below  with  diatiuctnt^ss. 

Forbes  is  detetmiaing  cxpcirimpntttlly  the  ve- 
locity of  light. 

A  CDiniabaiou  hits  been  appointed  by  LcTcrrlcr 
to  eiamlae  and  report  upon  the  foiif-fooE  ftfiect- 
or  of  die  Paris  OtiBcrr;U«>ry.  Tlic  mounting  Is 
said  to  be  fully  satiafact  ^ty^  but  the  nilrror  iWelf 
li  comsidetii^d  to  be  ^ustf  ptiblc  uf  Lmprovi^mDnt. 

TIse  VL-ry  t:udden  death  of  Oppenhciiu,  a.  Vims- 
ian  banktT  atul  benefnetor  of  tlie  Pftriri  Obserra- 
lorT^  Is  notfd  in  the  daiilj  papt^ri. 

Xcweoiub  oommunleaCea  to  tbe  Hoyal  Astro- 


nomical Society  a  paper  on  his  discovery  of  a 
new  inequality  in  the  longitude  of  the  moon.  It 
was  discovered  in  the  course  of  an  investigation 
undertaken  in  connection  with  the  tramnt  of 
Venus  reductions,  and  it  is  confirmed  both  by 
the  Greenwich  and  the  Washington  observatioDs. 
The  period  of  the  inequality  in  longitude  is  27.4S 
days.  Leverrier's  tables  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
are  printed  inVoL  XII.  of  the  Annales  df  the  Fkris 
Observatory. 

The  appointment  of  J.  C.  Honzeau  to  socceed 
Quetdet  as  director  of  the  observatory  at  Brus- 
sels is  announced. 

In  the  Comptes  Bendus  for  June  5,  Angot  gives 
the  preliminary  results  of  experiments  upon  pho- 
tographic diffraction. 

Fischer,  in  the  Attronomische  KoAnehten^  pub- 
lishes the  results  of  an  examination  of  pendulum 
observations  with  the  object  of  determining  the 
figure  of  the  earth.  His  value  of  the  compres- 
sion agrees  well  with  BessePs,  and  he  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  results  of  penduhmi  ob- 
servations properly  conducted  will  agree  with  the 
concluded  elements  from  geodetic  measures.  The 
disturbing  infiuences  of  local  attraction  should  be 
eliminated,  wherever  possible,  by  means  of  geo- 
logic surveys. 

Dr.  Doberck,  of  Markree,  is  now  engaged  in  in- 
vestigating the  orbits  of  several  binaries,  among 
which  ffre  Mu  BooUt^  Stoma  Corona,  Tau  CPpkw- 
ehif  Gamma  Leonie^  86  Andromeda^  Zeta  Aqnarii^ 
Iota  and  Omega  Leonis,  44  Boota,  Eta  Casmopsm, 
Mu  DracoTtis,  Oamma  Cor.  BoriaHe,  18  Lj^ms^ 
S  1757  and  1819. 

ITuj^j^inj3,  in  the  Comptm  ItefHhtt  and  I'ffilo^^fA^ 
if/if  Magazine^  baa  replied  to  the  strictures  of  Sw?- 
chi  upon  the  meth*^  n^ed  by  him  in  obtaittirre 
th<s  Telocity  of  motion  of  stars  toward  or  fnnw  Xkv 
earth  by  nieana  of  the  sptctro^TOpc  II  Jipjwrar* 
that  the  fouree*  of  error  pointed  out  ^  S^oM 
wtjro  knijwii^  and  that  no  work  was  doite  wM 
these  hinl  ticcR  eliminjito(i  Tlie  later  firTe*iiwldi 
obsfrvatioii^  of  Ihl?  uatnre  confimi  Ouj^^tf^f  «*t 
licr  rt«Jcardi<^»  not  t>nly  as  to  dirvcUon  ftf  iii«>ti<3ft, 
but  as  to  IV  moon  t,  a  a'  i^  »hown  bj  ft  p*OT  b? 
ChH£<iie,  of  Greei]wteh«  In  the  Monthly  >^tic«i, 
KtiTal  Astronomical  Soeletf .  C^  r^r^^Ar^ 
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Mr.  E.  B.  Knob^,  F.R.A.&,  has  lately  been  mak- 
ing  a  reference  catalogae  of  all  books,  papers, 
and  notes  relating  to  Uke  following  branches  of 
stellar  astronomy :  Double  Stars,  variable  Stars, 
Red  Stars,  Nebal»  and  Closters,  Proper  Motions 
of  Stars,  Parallax  and  Distance  of  Stars,  Star 
Spectra.  The  author  has  attempted  to  make 
this  bibliographical  work  exhaustive  of  scientific 
literature.  We  understand  the  catalogue  will 
shortly  appear  in  the  publicatk>ns  of  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society  of  London. 

In  PAynct,  the  month  has  witnessed  some  con- 
siderable advance.  Gailletet,  who  has  been  work- 
ing upon  the  problem  of  chemical  action  under 
high  pressures,  has  contriTed  a  simple  form  of 
pressure  gauge,  founded  on  the  compressibility 
of  glass.  By  experiment  he  proved  that  a  cylhi- 
drical  glass  reservoir  suifers,  when  compressed,  a 
diminution  of  volume  exactly  proportional  to  the 
pressure  exerted.  The  new  manometer  consists, 
therefore,  of  a  large  glass  thermometer,  with  a 
cylindrical  bulb  containing  either  a  colored  liquid 
or  mercury,  and  inclosed  In  a  cavity  in  a  steel 
reservoir,  communicating  by  a  brass  tube  with 
the  apparatus  in  which  the  pressure  is  to  be 
measured.  To  maintain  the  temperature  con- 
stant, the  whole  apparatus  is  placed  in  melting 
ice  during  use.    The  indications  are  reliable. 

Kimball  has  studied  the  changes  produced  in 
the  physical  properties  of  steel  by  tempering. 
He  finds  (1)  that  the  modulus  of  elastidty  de- 
creases as  the  hardness  of  the  steel  incr^es; 
(2)  that  the  increase  of  deflection  in  a  given  time 
is  greater  the  harder  the  steel ;  (8)  that  the  im- 
mediate set  increases  with  the  hardness  of  the 
steel ;  and  U)  that  a  bar  recovers  from  a  tempo- 
rary set  with  greater  rapidity  the  harder  it  is. 

Professor  Foster  has  exhibited  to  the^ysical 
Society  of  London  the  apparatus  devised  by  Hach 
for  sound  reflection.  It  consists  of  a  maUiemat- 
ically  exact  elliptic  tray;  highly  polished,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  tightly  fitting  glass  cover.  The  tray 
is  covered  with  precipitated  silica  well  dried. 
Upon  repeatedly  discharging  a  Leyden-jar  be- 
tween two  small  knobs  placed  in  one  (rf  the  foci, 
the  finely  divided  siliea  is  seen, to  arrange  itself 
incurves  around  the  other  focus. 

Violle  has  experimentally  investigated  anew 
the  qnesUon  of  the  snn*s  temperature.  He  used 
a  thermometer,  carefully  made,  reading  to  one- 
fifth  of  one  degree,  and  blackened,  placed  within 
a  copper  sphere,  also  blackened.  A  second  sphere 
of  copper,  externally  polished,  surrounds  the  first, 
the  space  between  them  being  so  arranged  as  to 
have  a  constant  current  of  water  of  any  desired 
temperature  conveyed  through  it  On  opposite 
sides  of  these  concentric  spheres  are  tubulures  by 
which  the  solar  radiation  enters,  cl<Med  by  a  plate 
having  several  openings  of  diffierent  sizes.  His 
results,  when  reduced,  show  that  every  square 
centimeter  of  the  earth*s  surface  at  the  places 
named  receives  the  number  of  units  of  heat 
(gram-degrees  0.)  placed  opposite: 

Sammlt  of  Mont  Bltnc ISM 

Orandii  Maleti i.MS 

Glacier  des  Bottom i.on 

At  the  levtl  of  Parlt 1.746 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  Dulong  and  Petit's 
law,  calculation  from  these  numbers  gi^es  1500^ 
G.  as  the  temperature  of  the  sun.  But  not  de- 
siring to  assume  this,  Yiolle  made  direct  experi- 
ments with  his  apparatus  upon  the  heat  radiated 


from  Siemens-Martin  steel  when  running  into  the 
moulds.  From  the  data  obtained,  he  gives  1800° 
0.  as  the  temperature  of  the  metal  This  in- 
creases only  a  little  the  previous  value ;  and  after 
making  all  the  allowances  fairiy  demanded,  the 
author  maintains  stoutly  that  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  Uie  sun  does  not  sensibly  differ  from 
2500^0.    . 

Jannetaz  has  studied  the  propagation  of  heat 
in  crystallized  bodies  in  an  ingenious  manner. 
Instead  of  perforating  the  crystal  plate,  as  has 
been  done  by  previous  experimenters,  he  used  a 
small  truncated  cone  of  platinum,  having  on  each 
side  of  its  base  a  platinum  wire  leading  to  the 
battery.  The  crystal  plate  is  previously  covered 
with  some  easily  fusible  substance  (the  author 
prefers  lard),  the  little  cone  is  brought  upon  its 
centre,  and  the  circular  or  elliptical  form  of  the 
liquefied  portion  of  the  covering  material  becomes 
very  soon  apparent  By  this  means  Jannetas 
has  obtained  some  very  curious  results. 

Kriiss  has  studied  the  question  of  the  depth  of 
the  images  hi  optical  instruments,  and  has  given 
the  results  of  the  application  of  fads  principles  to 
the  human  eye. 

In  Chemviryy  Muir  has  given  his  views  of  the 
present  system  of  chemical  notation  and  its  com- 
plete significance,  arguing  that  its  symbols  actu- 
ally do  mean  far  more  than  they  are  usually  made 
to  in  ordinary  usage,  and  hence  that  the  newer 
dynamical  views  now  arising  may  find  it  best  to 
retain  them. 

Spirgatis  has  given  some  facts  which  appear  to 
prove  Sie  existence  of  arsenic  in  antique  bronzes. 
Four  bronzes  were  analyzed,  two  of  them  earlier 
than  the  Christian  era,  the  other  two  of  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries.  Of  the  earlier  ones 
one  contained  0.12  and  the  other  8.62  per  c^t 
of  arsenic;  of  the  later  the  quantities  were  0.96 
and  0.82  per  cent  respectively. 

GrQnzweig  and  Hoffmann  have  eonchisively 
sustained  their  statement  of  the  crystalline  char- 
acter of  ultramarine,  against  Biicfaner,  who  had 
maintained  that  the  crystals  observed  under  the 
microscope  were  those  of  quartz.  They  now 
bring  forward  the  testimony  of  additional  experts, 
who  have  seen  and  exanuned  the  crystals,  and  of 
Vogelsang,  who  has  determined  them  to  belong 
to  the  cuUc  system. 

Lecoq  de  Boisbaudran,  the  discoverer  of  the 
new  element  gallium,  has  given  laboratory  meth- 
ods tot  the  extraction  of  this  metal  from  the 
blendes  in  which  it  occurs.  A  list  of  blendes  is 
given,  together  with  their  relative  values  as  sources 
of  gallium.  The  best  one  is  that  called  the  bUck 
blende  of  Bensberg. 

Terrell  has  communicated  to  the  French  Chem- 
ical Society  the  analysis  of  the  magnetic  plati- 
num of  Nischne-Tagilsk.  The  magnetic  metals 
present  are  iron  (8.18  per  cent.)  and  nickel  (0.75 
per  cent).  There  is  also  given  in  the  analysis 
3.18  per  cent  chrome  iron. 

Bedson  has  made  a  series  of  experiments  on 
compounds  formed  by  the  union  of  ether  with 
certain  chlorides  of  the  metals.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  such  compounds  with  vanadium 
oxychloride  and  with  titanium  tetrachloride.  Ti- 
.tanium  trichlorhydrin  is  also  formed. 

Dr.  Van  Hamel  Roos  has  examined  carefully 
the  condition  under  which  glycerine  ciystallizes, 
having  had  fifty-six  pounds  of  crystals  to  work 
with.     The  crystals  are  monoclhiic.    The  only 
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requisite  in  their  production  Lb  the  freedom  of 
the  glycerine  from  water.  CryetalB  are  the  best 
test  of  purity,  and  alao  the  b€»t  means  of  purifi- 
cation. 

Micro9copu. — ^Mr.  Sorby^s  address,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society,  on  the 
ultimate  limits  of  the  microscope,  as  shown  by  the 
formula  of  Hclmholtz,  has  elicited  a  reply  from 
Count  Castracane,  which  is  printed  in  the  July 
number  of  the  Monihly  Mxcrotoopieal  JoumaL  It 
is  there  stated  that  tiie  resolution  of  the  nine- 
teenth band  of  Nobert's  test  plate  exceeds  the 
limit  determined  by  the  formula,  and*  Mr.  Sorby  is 
called  upon  to  explain  the  discrepancy.  Mr.  Sorby 
does  not  perceive  any  serious  difficulty  m  explain- 
ing on  Helmholtz^s  principles  the  resolution  of  the 
band  in  question,  and  he  states  that  it  is  proba- 
ble, with  such  an  illumination  as  that  adopted  by 
Count  Castracane,  that  the  interference  fringes 
would  so  far  coincide  with  the  true  lines  as  not 
to  prevent  satisfactory  definition;  and  he  sug- 
gests, for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  theory  of 
Helmholtz,  the  study  of  fine  lines  at  very  close 
but  unequal  intervals,  with  one  or  two  mmed  out 
here  and  there.  Theory  indicate  that  such  tests 
would  be  far  more  difficult  to  see  correctly  than 
lines  ruled  at  regular  and  equal  intervals.  A 
translation  of  Helmholtz's  paper  on  the  limits  of 
the  optical  capacity  of  the  microscope  is  reprint- 
ed in  this  July  number  of  the  Afonthljf  Jiicra- 
»eopieal  Jownud  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Bris- 
tol Naturalists^  Society,  new  series.  Vol  I.,  Part 
8.  In  this  paper  it  is  stated  that  diifraction  of 
the  rays  is  beyond  doubt  the  principal  cause  of 
the  limitation  of  sharpness  of  the  microsoopical 
image.  In  comparison  with  diifraction,  chromat- 
ic and  spherical  aberration  appear  to  exert  but 
an  inconsiderable  influence,  in  spite  of  the  very 
large  angles  of  incidence  and  divergence  of  rays. 
Considering  the  extreme  care  expended  on  calcu- 
lation and  exectttioti  of  lenses  for  telescopes  and 
the  photographic  camera,  it  is  justly  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  with  the  lenses  of  the  microscope, 
which  are  so  much  more  difficult  to  construct  ao-, 
cording  to  the  prescribed  dimensions,  and  which 
have  so  large  an  aperture,  spherical  aberration 
makes  itself  so  little  felt  We  may  add  that 
while  undoubtedly  theory  has  very  largely  con- 
tributed to  the  perfection  of  the  lenses  for  tele- 
scopes and  cameras,  it  has  hitherto  done  little, 
and,  indeed,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  can 
do  comparatively  little,  for  the  perfection  of  the 
microsoopical  objectives.  Almost  all  the  makers 
of  such  lenses — ^we  might  say  all  of  any  note— 
depend  upon  acquired  skill  in  the  use  of  certain 
tests,  0.  ^.,  the  artificial  star,  as  indicating  the  nec- 
essary changes,  in  Uboring  toward  perfection ; 
i^nd  very  seldom,  we  venture  to  say,  has  such  per- 
fection been  the  result  of  a  rigid  adherence  to 
cui\  t:^»  Ui,iLrknLiij?L-S,a[:n2rturf?fl,ett%^  previoualj  indi* 
calijfi  by  theory,  Indeod^  Helmholtz  hims«tf  re- 
lates the  failure  of  an  attempted  iniprov^ment 
which  he  thouj^ht  himBclf  juaiilied  in  inferring 
tbcoretic^iJIy.  The  whole  pivper  ia  worthy  of  care- 
ful study,  and  certainly  every  thing  whkU  theory 
OAn  give  us  to  aid  in  arriving  at  motti  gailsfuctory 
ccme^usiona  aheuLd  be  wirdially  welcomed. 

Aftihraptih^^. — Ut.  Hv«!i'  Clarke  read  before 
the  LfniiJrtii  Aiithn^polo^icfi]  Iiistitule,  June  27, 
a  pA^K^r  yn  iSorp<5tit  and  Siva  Worship  ^tid  Kr- 
thology  In  America,  Africa,  and  Antt,  An  at^ 
tempt  was  made  lo  bring  the  Ori^Bris  and  otiier 


Central  American  tribes  mto  ethnic  relataoQ  with 
those  of  Western  Africa.  The  Central  Americaa 
one  god,  Sibu,  and  his  mythology  were  traced  to 
the  Old  World.  This  word,  as  Sowo  and  Nebo^ 
is  found  in  company  with  KaU  in.  West  and  Cen- 
tral Africa,  over  a  wide  area,  representing  god, 
speed,  idol,  navel,  etc.  It  was  then  compared 
with  Siva  and  Kali,  and  the  cosmogony  and  ser- 
pent worship  of  India,  and  with  Nebo  in  Baby. 
Ionia,  Seb  in  Egypt,  Seba  in  Arabia  and  Phiygia. 

Dr.  Karl  Berg,  inspector  of  the  Museum  of 
Buenoe  Ayrm,  in  1874  conducted  an  expedition 
to  that  portion  of  Patagonia  which  borden  on 
the  Rio  Negro.  Many  skulls  and  stone  relics  were 
collected.  The  Indians  belong  to  the  Tchuitcfae 
or  Teg-huelche  race,  from  TheghuL^  a  bird,  in 
Araucanian,  and  eA«,  people.  They  are  affable 
in  disposition,  and  live  upon  the  product  of  te 
chase.  They  are  very  skillfttl  with  their  anna 
and  horses. 

The  Anthropological  Society  of  P^ris  his  re- 
moved to  its  new  rooms  at  the  £cole  Pratiqne  of 
the  Faculty  of  Medidne.  The  city  of  Paris  con- 
tributes 20,000  francs,  and  the  members  the  re- 
maining sum,  toward  fitting  np  the  meeting-room, 
laboratories,  library,  and  museum.  A  fine  col- 
lection of  skulls  and  other  anthropologioal  mate- 
rial has  already  been  mad& 

In  the  Transactions  of  the  New  Zealand  Insti- 
tute for  1876,  several  discussions  will  be  found 
relatmg  to  the  relations  of  the  present  Maori 
race  of  New  Zealand  to  the  moa  hunters.  By 
some  it  is  supposed  that  the  moa  became  extinct 
many  centuries  ago,  and  that  the  bones  in  the 
caves  and  the  hearths  indicate  a  prehistoric  race 
in  no  way  related  to  the  Maoris.  By  others  the 
moa  are  thought  to  have  existed  quite  down  to 
our  day,  And  that  the  moa  hunters  and  Maoris 
are  one  and  the  same  race.  Most  of  the  writers 
in  the  Ust  journal  lean  to  the  latter  view. 

The  Rev.  J.  S.  Whitmee,  in  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  the  decrease  of  aboriginal  popuUtioDS^ 
especially  of  Polynesia,  thinks  that  the  mistake 
has  been  universally  made  of  overrating  them  m 
the  first  pUce.  He  also  shows  that  under  mis- 
sionary influence  the  native  populations  of  many 
islands  are  increasing. 

The  second  number  of  the  lUvue  efAwthmpo- 
logie  is  nearly  all  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of 
cranio-cerebral  topography  and  reviews  of  works 
upon  the  same  subject  Begixming  with  the  la- 
bors of  Arnold  and  Gratiolet,  it  is  proposed  to 
no  longer  base  phrenology  upon  the  examination 
of  the  exterior  skull,  but  upon  the  brain  itself, 
and  its  rehition  to  certain  fixed  points  upon  the 
skulL  The  methods  of  examining  the  brain  are 
given  in  detail,  and  eompared  with  regard  to  ac- 
curacy and  facility.  The  author,  after  reviewing 
the  ^phic  methods  of  his  predecessors,  prefers 
the  insertion  of  pegs  at  c^iiuis.  tHjSnt**  pracUa'd 
by  himself  and  Bischolf.  It  is  imposslbW  V^ 
give  even  a  sketch  of  the  discu^-iioti  here,  but  w« 
refer  with  pleasure  to  the  oHfjinjil  meiuoir. 

Zootoff^. — Beginnera  in  \\w  hXndj  of  ii^Vjgy 
will  be  interest  rij  iti  Piwfefi^ot  Orton's  C^ieyiew 
tire  Zooioffi/,  ^nu-^Hi*''ii  nitd  S^finatfc^  jnffl  paSly 
Ushed  by  Harper  nn^l  UrothMH.  The  Bf»t  Wl 
of  the  wo fk  Li  devoted  to  the  ph|9iok|gy,  and  Ibt 
ee<:^md  h&K  to  the  t  ladnltkati^  of  M^ale  ;  ead 
tUoufrU  it  (Joes  not  cklm  to  h«  ih«  wckfk  eC  ea 
expert,  tlie  ^rist  portion  of  the  \vqkM  Is  ft  frreli  imk 
ftitraeti  ve  presentation  of  the  T^iotti  of  wfkmH 
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to  plants,  to  each  other,  and  how  they  eat,  breathe, 
noove,  and  reproduce  their  kind. 

MicrofloopLstfl  will  find  a  useful  summary  of 
recent  German  works  on  rhizopods,  compiled  by 
Mr.  W.  Archer,  in  the  July  number  of  the  Quar- 
terljf  Journal  of  JiierotecJMcal  Science.  It  gives 
the  results  of  the  researches  of  Hertwig  and 
Lesser,  who  regard  the  lowly  organisms  compre- 
hended under  the  general  name  **  Rhi7x>poda'*  as 
wanting  in  those  definite  characters  which  would 
connect  them  on  one  or  other  side  either  to  the 
animal  or  vegetable  khigdom,  and  hence  must 
be  relegated  to  the  **  Protista."  In  these  forms 
nowhere  can  we  say  abtohUdjf  that  this  or  that 
part  (and  no  other)  subserves  to  nutrition,  to  per- 
ception, to  movement,  to  reproduction,  but  any 
portion  of  the  body  may  perform  these  functions. 
That  motion  and  contractility  are  prpperties  of 
the  entire  body  mass  of  protopbism  is  rendered 
evident  by  the  internal  circulation  of  granules  im- 
bedded in  the  plasma,  and  externally  by  a  change 
of  place  anfl  of  the  form  of  the  body.  The  au- 
thors adopt  HaeckeFs  term  "Moncra**  for  still 
simpler  organisms  than  these,  and  for  the  rhizo- 
poda  propose,  somewhat  unnecessarily,  a  new 
term,  Sariodina  (sarcode  organisms). 

The  first  part  of  an  article  by  Mr.  Scudder  on 
a  cosmopolitan  butterfly  appears  in  the  Ameri- 
can Naiuralitt  tor  July.  It  is  the  Painted  Lady, 
or  Vaneeaa  oardui^  which,  with  the  exception  ^t 
the  arctic  regions  and  South  America,  is  distrib- 
uted over  the  enUre  extent  of  every  continent 

Dr.  Hagen  discusses  in  the  same  journal  the 
probable  danger  to  houses,  bridges,  libraries,  etc., 
from  white  ants.  It  appears  that  considerable 
damage  has  already  been  done  by  them  in  Salem, 
Boston,  and  Cambridge^  Massachusetts.  He  sug- 
gests as  a  preventive  the  removal  of  pieces  of 
boards  and  old  stumps  about  dwellings,  which 
attract  the  antai 

The  geometrid  moths,  numbering  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  some  400  species  already  known,  have 
been  monographed  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard,  Jun.,  in 
a  quarto  work  of  over  600  pages,  with  thirteen 
plates,  forming  Vol.  X.  of  Hayden's  reports  of  the 
United  States  Geological  and  Geographical  Sur- 
vey of  the  Territories.  The  descriptive  portion 
is  preceded  by  chapters  on  the  anatomy  of  the 
head  and  thorax,  on  secondary  sexual  characters, 
etc,  while  the  volume  closes  with  an  essay  on  the 
geographical  distribution  of  the  species  in  this 
country. 

As  a  further  contribution  to  the  sexual,  indi^ 
vidual,  and  geographical  variation  in  birds  nlay 
be  cited  Mr.  J.  A.  Allen's  remarks  on  Leucotticte 
tephroeotu^  in  Hayden's  Bulletin  of  the  United 
States  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the 
Territories.  The  same  Bulletin  contains  a  series 
of  facts  regarding  geographical  variation  among 
North  American  mammals,  especially  in  respect  to 
size,  based  on  a  study  of  the  magnificent  series  of 
skulls  belonging  to  the  National  Museum,  some- 
times containing  ^8^  ^^  ^  hundred  specimens 
of  a  single  species.  Tlie  variation  in  size,  for  in- 
stance, with  latitude,  in  the  wolves  and  foxes,  is 
surprisingly  great,  amounting  in  some  species  to 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  average  size  of  the  spe- 
cies, while  in  other  species  of  the  Ferce  it  is  almost 
nothing.  Mr.  Allen  finds,  contrary  to  the  general 
supposition,  that  the  variation  in  size  among  rep- 
resentatives of  the  same  species  is  not  always  a 
decrease  with  the  decrease  of  the  latitude  of  the 


locality,  but  is  in  some  cases  exactly  the  reverse, 
in  some  species  there  being  a  very  considerable 
and  indisputable  .tncr«aM«ni/Aioanf;  consequent- 
ly the  very  generally  received  impression  that  in 
North  America  the  species  of  mammalia  dunin- 
bh  in  size  southward,  or  with  the  decrease  in  the 
latitude  (and  altitude)  of  the  locality,  requires 
modification.  While  such  is  generally  the  case, 
the  reverse  of  this,  too,  often  occurs,  with  occa- 
sional instances,  alk>,  of  a  total  absence  of  va- 
riation in  size  with  locality,  to  be  considered  as 
forming  "the  exceptions"  necessary  to  "prove 
the  rule."  Such  exceptions  are  seen  in  families 
and  genera  which  are  mainly  developed  in  the 
tropics  and  there  reach  their  maximum  develop- 
ment, as  opposed  to  those  which  have  their  great- 
est development  in  the  temperate  or  colder  por- 
tions <^  the  northern  hemisphere. 

In  a  collection  of  fossil  bones  from  the  Ashley 
phosphate  beds  near  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
Dr.  Leidy  identifies  a  complete  tusk  of  the  wal- 
rus, indicating  a  still  further  point  south  for  the 
extension  of  this  animal  than  had  been  previous- 
ly known — Yirgihia  having  been,  we  believe,  the 
farthest  point  southward  where  it  had  previously 
been  found.  Associated  with  this  tusk  were  the 
skull  of  a  manatee,  a  tooth  of  the  megatherium, 
and  the  bones  of  a  number  of  new  species  of  ce- 
taceans— among  them  a  huge  tooth  of  a  form 
allied  to  the  sperm-whale,  and  probably  the  same 
as  those  from  the  crag  beds  of  Antwerp,  ascribed 
to  Dmonphiue. 

Professor  0.  C.  Marsh  publishes  in  the  Ameri- 
eon  NaturaJigt  a  rUumk  of  his  discoveries  of  ex- 
tinct animals  in  the  West,  and  brings  out  the  fol- 
lowing remarkable  law,  bearing  so  forcibly  on  the 
evolution  hypothesis.  He  concludes  (1)  that  all 
tertiary  mammals  had  small  brains ;  (2)  that  there 
was  a  gradual  increase  in  the  size  of  the  brain 
during  this  period ;  (8)  this  increase  was  mainly 
confined  to  the  cerebral  hemispheres  or  higher 
portion  of  the  brain ;  (4)  in  some  groups  the  con- 
volutions of  the  brain  have  gradually  bc^me  more 
complicated ;  (6)  in  some  the  cerebellum  and  ol- 
factory lobes  have  even  diminished  in  size.  There 
is  -some  evidence  that  the  same  general  law  of 
brain  growth  holds  good  for  birds  and  reptiles 
from  the  cretaceous  to  the  present  time. 

Agricviture.—^me  interesting  experiments  on 
the  effects  of  composting  in  rendering  soluble 
the  phosphoric  acid  of  mineral  phosphates  have 
been  made  by  Holdefieiss  at  the  experiment  sta- 
tion at  Halle,  Germany.  Nassau  phosphorite  was 
oomposted  with  peat,  earth,  urine,  dung,  salts  of 
ammonia  and  of  potash,  separately  and  mixed  in 
various  ways.  In  the  first  series  of  trials  it  was 
noticed  that  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  the  phos- 
phoric acid  of  the  phosphate  mixed  with  peat 
was  rendered  soluble  in  citrate  of  ammonia.  In 
subsequent  trials,  however,  with  peat  of  a  diifer- 
ent  sort,  scarcely  enough  phosphoric  acid  was 
rendered  soluble  to  pay  for  composting.  The 
explanation  of  this  variation  was  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  peat  of  the  first  trials  contained 
sulphur,  whi<ih  by  oxidation  produced  sulphuric 
acid,  which  in  its  turn  rendered  the  phosphoric 
acid  of  the  phosphate  soluble.  With  the  other 
materials  used  in  composting  but  comparatively 
little  of  the  phosphoric  acid  was  made  soluble. 

In  the  above  experiments  determinations  were 
made  of  total  nitrogen,  nitric  acid,  and  ammonia, 
with  a  view  to  discovering  the  effects  of  the  va- 
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rious  mixtures  on  nitrification.  In  general  the 
nitrogen  of  the  animal  compoonda  evinced  a  very 
marked  tendency  to  become  oxidized  to  nitric 
acid,  stronger  than  has  been  prerionslj  noticed, 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole  nitrogen 
being  in  some  cases  oxidized.  The  nitrification 
was  directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  present.  The  nitrogen  of  the 
ammonia  salts  became  oxidized  with  extreme 
slowness,  but  was  still  oxidized  to  some  extent, 
in  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Potash  salts 
prevented  nitrification  completely.  It  is  sug- 
gested  that  the  failure  of  iimmonia  salts  as  ma- 
nures in  soils  poor  in  lime  may  be  owing  to  the 
slow  oxidation  of  the  ammonia  to  nitric  acid,  and 
that  the  poor  effects  sometimes  observed  with 
potash  salts' may  in  some  oases  be  due  to  their 
hindering  the  nitrification  of  nitrogenous  orgamc 
miiterials  in  the  soil 

Of  interest  in  this  connection  are  some  experi- 
ments on  the  same  subject,  lately  reported  by 
Boussingault,  whose  vari^  researches  on  the  ni- 
trogen of  the  atmosphere  and  soil  in  its  relation 
to  the  nourishment  of  plants  are  already  classic. 
The  especial  object  of  these  last  experiments 
was  to  test  and  compare  the  effects  of  sand  and 
lime  (as  carbonate),  each  by  itself  with  a  soil 
(loam),  upon  the  formation  of  nitric  acid  from 
the  nitrogen  of  organic  substances  of  animal  or- 
igin used  as  manure.  Neither  sand  nor  lime 
seemed  by  itself  to  favor  especially  the  forma- 
tion of  nitric  acid,  while  a  "  sandy-clayey'*  soil, 
with  only  0.02  per  cent  of  lime,  promoted  the 
oxidation  of  nitrogen  very  decidedly. 

At  first  sight  the  results  of  Boussingault's  ex- 
periments would  seem  to  be  quite  at  variance 
with  those  of  Holdefleiss,  and  with  the  common 
belief  that  lime  in  soils  favors  nitrification ;  but 
St  will  be  observed  that  Boussingault*s  results  re- 
fer to  lime  when  used  alone,  as  carbonate  of  lime, 
while  Holdefleiss  worked  with  soils  containing 
lime,  that  is,  under  circumstances  which  approach 
more  nearly  to  those  which  actually  exist  in  cul- 
tivated soils. 

In  the  field  of  Engineering^  we  may  report  that, 
certain  legal  difiiculties  that  have  obstructed  the 
progress  of  the  work  having  been  removed,  active 
preparations  are  now  In  progress  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Hudson  River  Tunnel  on  the  Jer- 
sey shore.  The  entrance  to  the  tunnel  is  located 
on  Jersey  Avenue,  near  Fifteenth  Street,  and  the 
excavation  will  be  carried  in  a  northeasterly  di- 
rection, terminating  in  Washington  Square,  New 
York^  The  tunnel  will  be  two  miles  in  length. 
The  road-bed  will  be  twenty-three  feet  in  width. 
The  shaft  at  the  foot  of  Fifteenth  Street,  Jersey 
City,  has  been  sunk,  at  the  time  of  writing,  to  the 
depth  of  twenty  feet,  and  will  be  further  exca- 
vated to  the  depth  of  sixty-two  feet,  when  the 
excavation  beneath  tiie  river  will  be  commenced. 
Without  entering  further  into  details,  it  may  be 
added  that  the  cost  of  this  enterprise  is  estimated 
at  $16,000,000. 

The  report.*?  of  recent  foundings  at  the  South 
Pas*,  wber^  the  jeUy  worka  aTHJ  btnng  pushed 
forwiinl  a^^iiluoaaly  under  the  direction  of  Cap- 
tarn  Etida,  show  the  average  depth  of  the  channel 
between  Ibe  jettlea  to  be  conaidomblv  above 
twenty  feett  the  grefltcst  depth  beiii^  tWLiity-flve 
and  a  hulf  ftt t^  a"'l  tht»  leaiit  uinetJiin  feet  The 
above  figures  give  tlic  uverage  of  tweiilT-eight 
Boutidlngt,    The  jetties  appear  to  be  BtcmlUy  and 


rapidly  deepening  the  water  within  their  inflo- 
ence,  and  every  thing  points  to  the  ultimate  and 
complete  sucoesa  of  the  great  imdertaking. 

Mr.  ^jwulcyng,  an  American  engineer,  an- 
nounces a  project  for  the  restoration  of  the  an- 
cient water  level  of  the  Oupian  Sea  to  its  eoMfi. 
tion  in  prehistoric  times,  by  the  catting  of  a  canal 
some  170  miles  in  length,  by  which  tl^  waters  of 
the  BUck  Sea  shall  be  drained  into  the  basin  of 
the  Caspian. 

Mr.  IKmald  Mackenzie  has  kH  London  at  the 
head  of  an  expedition  to  demonstrate  the  feasl- 
bility  of  his  plan  of  flooding  the  Desert  of  Sahara, 
and  thus  opening  the  interior  of  Africa  to  Euro- 
pean commerce. 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  Speakman  has  advmneed  a  proj- 
ect for  crossing  the  Delaware  at  some  suttabis 
point  by  means  of  a  combined  bridge  and  tunnel, 
the  design  being  to  avoid  the  obstmction  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Philadelphia  side  of  the  river. 
He  proposes  to  bridge  the  eastern  side  of  the 
channel,  and  to  leave  the  west  side  free  to  navi- 
gation by  carrying  &e  line  of  travel  throagfa  a 
subaqueous  tunneL 

The  Ponghkeepsie  Bridge,  to  the  projection  of 
which  we  have  several  times  referred,  has  at  last 
been  commenced.  Its  length  will  be  about  a 
mile ;  height  above  mean  tide,  135  feet  It  will 
be  completed  about  January,  1879,  and  will  cost 
$(^,000,000.  The  builders  are  iX»  American  Bridge 
Company,  Pittsburg. 

Mr.  Heniy  Mei^  proposes  to  the  Pernvian 
government  to  build,  in  three  years  from  date  of 
contract,  the  unfinished  section  of  the  Lima  and 
Oroya  Railroad  to  the  Oroya,  and  to  extend  it 
from  that  point  to  the  great  silver  mines  of  Cerro 
de  Pasco ;  also  to  build  a  tunnel  which  shall  drain 
these  mines  below  the  level  of  the  present  drain- 
age tunnel,  which  now  limits 'the  workings. 

A  Russian  Coneress  is  to  meet  at  Warsaw  next 
September,  at  which  the  question  of  adopting  the 
Gregorian  calendar  in  Russia  will  be  considered. 

The  Swedish  Diet  lately  voted  the  adoption  of 
the  French  system  of  weights  and  measures,  with 
the  French  nomenclature.  Its  obligatory  use  is  to 
date  from  1889. 

Mr.  Roy  estimates  the  ayallable  ooal  in  the  Al- 
leghany coal-field  at  743,424,000,000  tons. 

M.  Femand  Hamoir*s  process  for  refining  cast 
iron  previous  to  puddling  has  lately  attracted 
much  attention.  It  Consbts  in  submitting  the 
cast  iron,  at  the  instant  of  tapping  it  from  the 
furnace,  to  a  current  of  air.  The  process  is  said 
to  be  rapid,  and  so  effectual  that  the  pig-iron  is 
so  far  refined  as  to  permit  of  one  charge  more 
being  worked  per  day  in  the  puddling  fmiiace. 

The  Sherman  process  of  steel  conrenion  is 
attracting  much  attention  from  Frendi  metal- 
lurgists. 

M.  Gamier  has  produced  a  new  alloy  of  iroo 
and  nickel,  which  may  prove  to  be  of  value  m 
the  arts. 

Lewm  hsia  publlfibed  a  paper  on  the  antif^^pUc^ 
propertiea  of  thjrnnol,  in  *hich  he  prijDoujjtx^ 
thlp  substance  to  be  highly  rAluabk*, 

The  Eumford  mediil  hti^  jtiFt  been  a  warded  to 
Professor  John  W.  Diupcr  by  the  American  Acad- 
cmj  of  Beience  and  Arts  for  hk  fetea^qlkM  in 
radiant  i:'ncrt:fi'. 

PhykrjmiiD,  n  new  coloring  tnatter^  la  afflfiaad 
to  be  more  sct^iiivi!  to  m^m  and  {"   '" 
litmus^.    It  ij  obtained  fwm  i 
Digitized  by  ^ 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  22d  of  August — 
The  United  States  Senate  passed  the  River 
and  Harbor  BilL  appropriating  16,000,000,  Au- 
gust 3.  Both  Houses  agreed  upon  the  bill  Au- 
gust 10.  The  President,  on  the  14th,  sent  a 
message  to  the  House,  objecting  to  certain  items 
in  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  money  was  appro- 
priated for  work  not  of  national  interest,  and 
declaring  that  he  should  not  allow  expenditures 
for  such  work. 

The  bill  repealing  that  clause  of  the  Resump- 
tion Act  fixing  a  date  for  resumption  was  passed 
by  the  House  August  6 — yeas,  106 ;  nays,  86. 

The  arguments  of  counsel  in  the  Belknap  im- 
peachment case  were  closed  July  26.  The  Senate, 
on  August  1,  voted  on  the  verdict  The  result 
was  a  failure  to  convict  for  want  of  a  two-thirds 
majority. 

Senator  Frelinghnysen  moved,  August  7,  that 
the  joint  resolution  of  the  House,  proposing  a 
sixteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  prohib- 
iting the  appropriation  of  any  school  fund  for 
the  support  of  sectarian  schools,  etc.,  be  referred 
to  the  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary.  He  submit- 
ted a  substitute  for  the  House  amendment  Mr. 
Christiancy,  of  Michigan,  also  submitted  a  sub- 
stitute for  reference,  and  the  whole  matter  was 
referred.  On  the  10th,  the  Judiciary  Committee 
reported  the  following  substitute : 

**  AsTioLT.  1ft.  No  State  shall  make  any  law  respect- 
ing an  establistament  of  religion  or  prohibltiDg  the  free 
exercise  thereof,  and  no  relinoas  test  •hall  be  reqnfred 
as  a  qnallflcation  to  any  ofllce  or  public  trust  under 
any  States  No  public  property  and  no  public  revenue 
of,  nor  any  loan  of  credit  by  or  under  the  authority  of, 
the  United  Slates  or  any  State,  Territory,  District, 
municipal  corporation,  shall  be  appropriated  to. 


I  or  used  for  the  support  of,  any  school,  educa- 
tional or  other  institution,  under  the  control  of  any 
rellgfous  or  anti-reliKious  sect,  organizations  or  de- 
nomination, or  wherein  the  particular  creed  or  tenets 
■hall  be  read  or  taught  in  any  school  or  instttotion 
supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  such  revenue  or  loan 
of  credit,  and  .no  such  appropriation  or  loan  of  credit 
shall  be  made  to  any  religious  or  anti-rellglouB  sect, 
organization,  or  denomination,  or  to  promote  its  tnter- 
esui  or  tenets. 


*  This  article  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 

tding  of  the  Bible  in  any  school  or  institution,  and 

It  shalfnot  have  the  effect  to  impair  the  righta  of  prop- 


tfty  already  vested. 


*  SaoTioM  8.  Congress  shall  have  power  by  appropri- 
ate legislation  to  provide  for  the  prevention  and  pun- 
ishment of  violations  of  this  article." 


The  amendment  wi^s  defeated  by  a  strict  party 
vote— 28  to  16— failing  of  a  two-thirds  vote. 

The  Senate,  August  14,  passed  the  bill  to  carry 
into  effect  the  Hawaiian  treaty. 

Both  Houses  passed  a  bill,  August  16,  increas- 
ing the  regular  cavalry  force  by  2500  men  for 
operations  against  the  Indians. 

Congress  adjourned  sine  die  August  1 6.  Among 
the  important  bills  passed  by  the  House,  but  which 
go  over  to  the  next  session  on  the  Senate's  calen- 
dar, are,  The  Bounty  Bill ;  the  Steamboat  BHl ; 
ihe  bill  to  reorganize  the  United  States  judiciary; 
to  repeal  the  bankrupt  law ;  for  the  further  dis- 
tribution of  the  Geneva  award;  to  compel  the 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  to  create  sUiking  funds 
fbr  the  repayment  of  their  indebtedness  to  the 

Eemment ;  declaring  railroad  land  grants  sub- 
to  State  taxation;  and  the  joint  resolution 
the  protection  of  the  Texas  frontier. 


Political  State  Conventions  for  gubernatorial 
nominations  have  been  held  as  follows :  July  27, 
the  Illinois  Democratic^  nominating  Lewis  Stew- 
art ;  Louisiana  Democratic,  nominating  T.  Nicholls. 
August  8,  Michigan  Republican,  nominating  C.  S. 
CroswelL  August  0,  Michigan  Democratic,  nom- 
inating W.  L.  Weber ;  Missouri  Republican,  nom- 
inating the  Hon.  G.  A.  Pinkelnbiu^  (declined) ; 
Tennessee  Democratic,  renominating  Governor 
Porter.  August  16,  South  Carolina  Democratic, 
nominating  General  Wade  Hampton ;  Georgia  Re- 
publican, nominating  Jonathai)  Norcroes ;  Arkan- 
sas Republican,  nominating  General  A.  W.  Bishop. 
August  17,  Kansas  RepuUican,  nominating  Col- 
onel G.  T.  Anthony. 

The  State  election  in  Alabama,  August  7,  re- 
sulted in  the  success  of  the  Democratic  ticket  by 
a  majority  of  over  40^000. 

President  Grant,  August  1,  issued  a  proclama- 
tion declaring  Colorado  to  be  a  State  of  the  Union. 

During  the  year  ending  June  80, 1876,  there 
arrived  m  the  United  States  22,572  Chinese,  of 
whom  only  259  were  females.  The  number  of 
immigrants  during  the  previous  year  was  16,487. 

The  French  Senate,  July  21,  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  144  to  189  the  government  bill  restoring  to 
the  State  the  sole  nght  of  conferring  university 
degrees. 

General  Berthaut  has  been  appointed  French 
Minister  of  War,  to  succeed  General  De  Cissey. 

The  Scottish  National  Memorial  to  the  late 
Prince  Consort  was  unveiled  in  Edinburgh  Au- 
gust 17.  The  Queen  performed  the  ceremony  of 
inauguration. 

The  Britbh  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the 
16th.  The  Queen  in  her  speech  declared  that 
her  relations  with  all  foreign  powers  are  of  a 
friendly  character. 

The  Servians  appear  to  have  been  unsuccess- 
ful in  their  war  against  Turkey. — The  Porte*s 
manifesto,  issued  August  19,  proposes  to  subju- 
gate Servia  first  and  reform  her  aiterward. 

DISASTBRa 

July  20. — Commodore  Gamer's  yacht  Mohawk 
was  capsized  In  front  of  the  club-house  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club,  off  Stapleton.  Commo- 
dore and  Mrs.  Gamer,  Mr.  Frost  Thome,  Miss 
Adele  Hunter,  and  a  cabin-boy  were  drowned. 

Avgwi  1.— Sinking  of  a  flat-boat  on  Bawbee*8 
Lake,  Michigan.  Nine  members  of  a  picnic  i>ar- 
ty  drowned. 

Aumjut  16. — ^Entire  business  portion  of  West- 
port,  New  York,  destroyed  by  fire. 

Jtdy  20. — ^The  town  of  Albeuve,  Switzerland, 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire. 

Aug%ut  12. — A  London  Timet  dispatch  an- 
noimces  the  death  of  forty  laborers  from  the  se- 
verity of  the  heat  near  Seville,  Spain. 

OBITUARY. 

July  26.— The  Hon.  Allen  T.  Caperton,  United 
States  Senator  from  West  Virgfaiia,  aged  sixty- 
six  years. 

Au^  19.— The  Hon.  Michael  C.  ?err.  Speak- 
er  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  his  fiftieth 
year. 

Auguat  16.— Henry  Lowther,  Earl  of  Lonsdale, 
aged  fifty-eight  years.  ^  j 
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A  COLUMBIA  (South  Carolina)  correepondent, 
haying  read  the  anecdotes  of  Robert  SmallB 
published  in  the  August  number  of  the  Drawer, 
sends  the  following,  not  hitherto  published : 

Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  the  Sea  Island  ne- 
groes, who  form  the  bulk  of  Mr.  Smalls^s  ad- 
mirers, know  how  to  read.  They  vote  the  ticket 
headed  by  their  favorites,  and  that  is  all  they 
know  about  it  When  Whipper  was  running 
against  Smalls,  in  1872,  he  pretended  to  favor 
the  reform  clement  of  the  Republican  party. 
Smalls  did  not.  Two  negroes  were  discussing 
the  rival  candidates.  One  said, '*  Is  you  goin' 
for  Whipper  dis  time?" 

"Well,  I  dunno.  Dat  Whipper  say  he  go  in 
for  reform.  Now  reform  bin  runnin'  in  dis  coun- 
try eber  since  de  wa',  an*  he  neber  bin  *lected  yet 
Time  he  stop  runnin'.** 

This  bit  is  from  a  Broad  Street  broker,  who 
just  now  is  enjoying  his  "  cpium  cum  diffUcduf^  \n 
Western  New  York: 

Uncle  Ben  J ,  an  aged  and  respected  resi- 
dent of  this  town,  was  gathered  unto  his  fathers 
not  very  long  ago.  His  widow  is  one  of  those 
kind-hearted,  sweet-minded  old  ladies  whose  likes 
do  not  transpire  as  often  as  they  should  icvbat. 
Mj  sister,  meeting  her  at  the  obsequies,  inquired 
if  her  husband  had  been  long  confined  by  illness. 
"  Oh  yes,  bless  your  heart,**  said  the  old  lady, 

"Mr.  J hadn*t  been  out  of  the  house  for 

three  months  until  to-day^ 

A  fBiEND  hi  Massachusetts  sends  these : 

My  friend  Mrs.  W has  a  Milesian  servant- 
girl  who  is  the  essence  of  good  nature,  but,  Uke 
some  others  of  her  race,  h&s  no  great  share  of 
intelligence.  As  usual,  she  wished  to  make  a 
holiday  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  but  her  mistress 
was  expecting  a  visit  from  some  out-of-town 
friends,  and  Mary  could  not  be  spared  unUl  after 

dinner.    "  You  see,  Mary,**  said  Mrs. W , "  Mr. 

W and  myself  want  to  celebrate  this  year, 

for  we  sha*n*t  live  to  see  another  Centennial** 

"  Dade;  thm,*»  observed  the  obliging  Mary, "  Vm 
right  glad  ye*re  inclined.  But  I  didn't  know  the 
Foorth  of  July  was  any  thing  to  yeez  Americans.** 

"Nothing  to  us  Americans  I**  repeat^  Mrs. 
W ^  in  astonishment 

"  Sure,  tc  it,  thin  ?'*  queried  the  perplexed  Mary. 
"  /  knovoed  it  wom  a  ^rtaX  Irish  aay^  but  I  nlver 
supposed  the  Yankees  cared  mooch  about  it  at 
all  at  all.    But  Fm  glad  ye*re  inclined,  ma*am.** 

Mrs.  W smiled  funnily,  but  did  not  explain. 

Carrie  E is  not  a  reUtive  of  Mrs.  W *8 

Vary,  but  she  lias  the  mlfifortunc  to  g^t  mixed  up 
in  her  quotations  auil  twlated  in  her  anaIogi<?3  ao 
often  that  we  tell  her  we  know  flome  one  of  her 
ancestors  muat  have  boen  an  out-and-out  Celt. 

Her  eiater  Huna  was  recently  in  trouble,  for 
the  hundredth  time  or  bo,  over  tlie  slight  indiflpo- 
sitian  of  licr  only  child,  fearmf^,  ^a  she  always 
hii3  done  hefore  upon  smiilar  oct^sions,  that  it 
waji  goinj^  to  be  very  Ul,  and  she  should  lo«e  rt 
"  I  know  it  b  scarlet  fever  t*'  ?he  f«obbcd.  "  Oh  i 
what  shall  I  do?  what  shall  I  dof  * 

**  Now  douH  go  tliruu^h  (&U  that  ag^in,  Maria  f" 
exclalined  Carne,  with  jIK'oaccaled  impatlenee 


and  disgust  "If  Willie  has  bad  scarlet  fever 
once,  he*s  had  it  forty  times,  and  died  of  it  eveiy 
tune.  You  are  always  crying,  *  A  sheep !  a  sheep  T 
when  there*s  no  sign  of  one  any  where.** 

Joe,  a  younger  brother,  who  had  been  reading 
the  newspaper  by  the  window  in  the  comer, 
looked  up  and  observed,  "  That*s  a  fact,  Maria. 
And  some  time  a  sheep  wU  come  and  eat  up 
your  poor  little  wolf,  and  there*ll  be  nobody  to 
tear  the  savage  creature  from  hhs  innocent  pitT.** 

AH  at  once  Maria*s  month  puckered,  axid  she 
burst  into  a  hearty  laugh  at  Carrie*s  absurd  bhm- 
der,  in  which  Carrie  herself  johied,  remaridn^ 
"  Well,  I  believe  Nell  is  right  It  must  be  that 
Fm  partly  Paddy.  But  there*s  this  about  it,  Ma«. 
ter  Joe :  if  Tm  Paddy,  so  are  you  and  Maria,  and 
one  of  these  days  the  murder  will  out  with  yoa 
as  well  as  with  me.** 

But  Joe  doesn't  believe  it    Nor  do  L 

A  Columbia  student,  of  Mount  Vernon,  New 

York,  sends  us  the  following  epitaph,  which  is 

to  be  found  in  Winchester  Cathedrai : 

In  memorj  of 

TflOMAB  FiKTomn, 

A  Grenadier  In  the  North  BegfaBC&t 

Of  HanU  Militia,  who  died  of  a 

Violent  Fever  contracted  by  drinking 

Small  Beer  when  hot,  the  Itth  of  Maj, 

1764.    Aged  M  Team 

In  gratefnl  remembrance  of  whose  nniveml  fOOdHrlll 

toward  his  comradea  this  atone  la  placed  licro  at  their 

cost,  as  a  small  testimony  of  their  regard  and  coooen. 

Here  sleeps  in  peace  a  Hamnehira  Grenadier, 
Who  dineht  his  death  from  arinklng  ooM  email  besb 
Soldiers,  be  wiee  from  hie  untimely  fall, 
And  when  ye're  hot,  drink  strong,  or  Done  at  aO. 

This  memorial  beinn;  decayed,  was  restored  by  the 
Officers  of  the  Garrison,  a.iv  1781. 
An  honest  soldier  never  Is  foreot. 
Whether  he  die  by  moaket  or  by  pot  • 

Thk  manufacturing  city  of  B  ^  in  Maine^ 
had  for  many  years  a  majority  of  Bemocratie 
voters,  especially  in  city  elections.  *  Some  three 
years  ago  the  RepubHcans  succeeded  in  decting 
a  Mayor  and  Coiincil  of  their  own  party.  The 
occupants  of  the  city  almshouse,  ten  or  twelve 
old  dead-heads,  on  hearing  the  result  of  the  dee* 
tion,  resolved  unanimously  to  leave  their  qoar^ 
t^rs,  saying, "  We  won*t  stay  here  under  a  /^pub- 
lican adnunistrcUionJ'^ 

When  the  people  of  NeW^rt  were  made  happy 
by  Mr.  Norman's  oifer  to  construct  water-wora 
for  that  city  upon  certain  terms  mentioned,  whkh 
included  some  possibilities  of  remuneration  for 
the  outlay  of  money,  a  grateful  feeling  was  quidt 
to  propo^t!  ^o[ut-  U'>(  iniuiiiiil  Hi  \  'h^t  iti  the  ben^ 
ef actor.  A  (gentleman  propc^cl  it  shoiild  be  a 
Bcuipturod  work  representiiiy'  M05&3  emitiag  the 
rock  in  the  wUderneia  and  the  w&tcr  \ 
forth. 

*■  Oh  no,*'  said  Miss  M — -,  of  Boston  ;  **  falh- 
er  it  ehould  Yn}  Fhn mob's  ijaugbtcr  drawbf  a 
little  propht^t  [prolit]  fmm  the  irifcer*'* 

Yejltis  ago,  when  the  old  laction  tmA*  wem  at 
their  hei|;ht  lu  IrdAnd^  fieviinl  €lajv  boy*  wm 
tried,  and  the  juilfij^s  wi^re  tftking  a  w^k  alon|| 
tbe  bankd  of  the  Frfgtti  bdanm^amtig  to  iMr 
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respect'iTe  oourto  the  next  morning.  They  were 
the  Ute  Baron  Greene  and  the  late  Judge  Cramp- 
ton.  Their  persons  were  unknown  to  a  crowd  of 
men  who  were  going  to  Ennis.  When  about  to 
pass  the  judges,  one  of  the  group,  dvillj  taking 
off  his  hat,  said, 

.  **Majbe,  gentlemen,  ye  were  in  the  court  yes- 
terday?" 
.    **  Yes,  my  man,*'  replied  Baron  Oreene. 

**  And  can  your  honor  tell  us  what  was  done 
to  the  boys  of  the  0*Shaughne8sys  V* 

"I  do  not  know,**  answered  the  Baron,  who 
had  tried  the  records ;  '*  but  I  think  that  gentle- 
man,** indicating  his  brother  judge,  **may  know 
all  about  them.** 

To  him  the  interrogatory  was  put 

**They  were  all  acquiUed,**  replied  Judge 
Crampton. 

**  Then  by  the  powers,**  shouted  the  country- 
man, "  they  must  have  had  great  interest  intirely.*' 

When  the  crowd  were  lost  in  the  distance,  the 
Baron  jocularly  said,  **  Ah,  Crampton,  how  well 
that  fellow  knew  you  !** 

Fiw  men  under  a  grave  visage  enjoyed  a  joke 
more  than  Baron  Greene.  He  often  reUted  ex- 
cellent anecdotes,  especially  of  Lord  Norbury. 
His  lordship,  when  once  charging  a  jury  in  a 
breach-of-promise  case,  noticed  that  the  letters 
of  the  faithless  defendant  had  been  so  long  in 
the  plaintilTs  pocket,  or  so  often  shown  to  her 
sympathizing  friends,  they  were  greatly  frayed 
at  the  folds,  and  almost  In  tatters.  **  Gentle- 
men,** said  Lord  Norbury,  carefullv  holding  up 
one  of  the  epistles  to  the  gaze  of  the  jury,  **  it*s 
easy  to  see  these  are  love-letters,  because  they*re 
80  mighty  tender  J* 

Tee  Baron*s  father.  Sir  Jonah  Greene,  had 
been  Recorder  of  Dublin.  When  sentencing  for 
the  tenth  time  a  hardened  female  criminal,  he 
said,  **  There  was  no  use  in  committing  her  to  a 
prison  in  this  country ;  he  would  transport  her  for 
seven  years ;  and  he  hoped  in  a  new  country  she 
would  endeavor,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  re- 
gain the  character  she  had  tarnished  by  her  ca- 
reer of  vice  in  this.** 

Having  ceased  his  admonition,  he  was  rather 
taken  aback  by  the  inquiry,  **  Ah,  thin,  plaze  yer 
lordship,  whin  do  we  sail  ?** 

DcRiNO  an  assize  at  Tralee  there  was  much 
noise  in  court  The  judges*  crier  called  "Si- 
lence I**  by  the  desire  of  the  Chief  Baron,  but  it 
was  not  attended  with  success.  The  High  Sher- 
iff, who  was  occupied  with  a  book,  was  so  en- 
grossed by  its  paees  he  never  interfered,  until 
aroused  by  the  Chief  Baron  calling  aloud,  **  Mr. 
Sheriff,  if  you  allow  this  great  noise  to  go  on, 
you  will  never  be  able  to  finish  your  novel  in 
quiet** 

Anothkr  story  related  of  hun  is  his  resisting 
the  appeal  of  a  young  barrister  who  was  employ- 
ed in  defending  a  prisoner.  The  case  for  the 
prosecution  was  not  fully  proved ;  there  was  suf- 
ficient doubt  left,  which  the  astute  judge  feared 
the  inexperienced  advocate  might  harden  into 
certainty  if  allowed  to  address  the  court. 

**  I  merely  wish  to  observe  upon  the  frame  of 
the  indictment,  if  your  lordship  pleases,**  persist- 
ed the  young  lawyer. 


*ril  hear  you.  Sir,  with  mighty  great  pleas- 
ure,** dryly  observed  the  Chief  Baron ;  "  but  you 
must  let  me  take  the  verdict  of  the  jury/nf.** 

The  verdict  being  an  acquittal,  the  learned 
barrister  did  not  press  his  observations  on  the 
court 

A  TiET  bad  case  of  highway  robbery,  tried 
before  him  on  the  last  day  of  the  Ennis  assizes, 
resulted  in  an  acquittal  The  Chief  Baron  was 
resolved  to  give  the  Clare  juir^a  rub  for  their 
verdict  Addressing  the  sheim,  he  said,  **  Mr. 
Sheriff,  is  there  any  other  indictment  against  this 
timoem/ man  ?** 

"  No,  my  k)rd,**  was  the  reply. 

**Then  you*!!  greatly  oblige  me  if  you  don*t  let 
him  out  until  I  have  half  an  hour*s  start  of  him 
on  my  way  to  Limerick,**  said  th^  Chief  Baron. 

A  CASS  being  referred  for  arbitration  to  two 
barristers  of  great  reputation  for  legal  ability, 
and  in  case  of  difference  of  opinion  they  were  at 
liberty  to  call  in  a  third,  who  was  regarded  as 
very  eccentric,  the  names  being  disclosed,  the 
Chief  Baron  said,  **  Let  this  case  he  referred  to 
two  indifferent  barristers,  with  power  to  call  In  an 
odd  one/* 

Thi  anecdote  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  the  cat, 
in  the  paper  on  Saratoga,  in  the  August  number 
of  the  Magadne,  recalls  to  the  memory  of  a  cor- 
respondent a  similar  one  which  he  heard  in  his 
youth,  many  years  ago,  and  which  he  has  never 
seen  in  print    Thus  he  writes : 

In  Barnstaple,  in  Devonshire,  there  lived  then 
several  families  of  French  origin  or  birth.  Some 
of  them  were  descendants  of  the  Huguenots ;  oth- 
ers, ci  hnigrh  during  the  first  French  revolu- 
tion; others,  again,  had  been  partisans  of  the 
consulate  and  empire,  who  preferred  English  rule 
to  the  Bourbons*.  Among  the  latter  was  one 
whom  my  playmates  and  myself  always  address- 
ed, with  quiet  humor,  as  Monsieur  le  Capitaino 
Le  Gallais,  as  he  styled  himself  on  his  cards. 

On  one  occasion  Monsieur  le  Oapitaine  caught 
my  companion,  now  a  well-luiown  London  pub- 
lisher, and  myself  endeavoring  to  affix  the  paws 
of  a  neighlxir's  cat  into  walnut  shells  by  means 
of  coal-tar.  Puss  was  happily  too  much  for  us, 
and  in  our  struggles  she  left  more  than  one  se- 
vere mark  on  my  face,  and  when  she  seized  a 
finger  of  my  assistant  very  vigorously  in  her  jaws, 
he  immediately  concluded  that  it  was  advisable 
to  leave  her  alone. 

At  this  moment  the  old  captain  approached 
us,  shalung  his  head  in  disapprobation.  After 
administering  us  a  few  words  of  reproof,  by  way 
of  palliative  he  told  us,  as  often  was  his  wont, 
an  anecdote  of  his  military  life  or  of  his  favorite 
hero,  the  first  Napoleon. 

The  story  on  this  occasion  was  as  follows : 

**  One  evening,  at  the  hostel  of  St  Nicholas  (I 
think  that  was  the  name),  on  the  Simplon,  on 
our  march  from  France  to  Italy,  I  was  appointed 
officer  of  the  guard,  and,  as  such,  had  command 
of  the  sentries  to  the  sleeping-room  of  Napoleon, 
who  passed  one  night  there.  During  the  night 
a  noise  like  a  stru^le  in  his  room  induced  the 
sentry  to  call  me.  Together  we  hastily  entered, 
and  there  we  found  the  hero  of  many  battles 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  in  his  night 
robe,  with  a  drawn  sword,  and  vei^^much  excited. 
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Obseiring  our  surprise,  be  pointed  to  a  cat  on 
the  mantel-piece,  apparently  as  mocli  frightened 
as  the  Emperor.  He  beg^  her  to  be  Instant' 
\j  remored.  After  a  considerable  amount  of 
dodging  and  tumbling  orer  sundry  pieces  of  fur- 
niture, in  which  neither  our  shins  nor  our  hands 
escaped  scathless,  we  succeeded  in  ejecting  Tabby 
by  the  window.  After  this  feat  had  been  accom- 
plished, Napoleon  explained  the  cause  of  his  ter- 
ror of  this  interesting  domestic  animal 

*'  *  When  a  boy,'  said  he,  'a  brother  and  myself 
drore  a  cat,  which  had  scratched  me  while  teas- 
ing her,  into  a  room,  and  closing  the  door,  we 
unmercifully  flogged  the  poor  creature.  During 
the  castigation  the  animal  sprang  on  my  shoulder, 
and  there  bit  me  with  such  ferocity  that  I  beUeve 
I  should  have  been  fatally  injured  had  not  my 
cries  brought  a  servant  to  Uie  rescue.  This  erent 
made  such  an  impression  upon  me  that  I  would 
as  willingly  afterward  encounter  a  lion  as  a  cat' " 

This  incident  the  captain  assured  me  to  be 
authentic. 

The  following  curious  fable,  *'The  Cat  in 
Drink,"  is  from  an  old  and  very  scarce  book,  en- 
titled The  Mut^s  Choice,  published  in  1709 : 

thb  cat  in  drink. 

.     A  faY*rlte  Cat  that  long  In  Brewboose  dwelt, 
WboM  Bago  the  midn^ht  Bace  had  often  felt, 
With  Bov*relgn  sway  she  ruled,  destroytDg  each 
That  dared  presome  to  come  within  her  reach; 
Oppres»ing  thoae  that  never  did  her  hurt, 
She  fell  at  laat  into  a  Tub  of  Wort; 
The  cooler  belofc  deep,  she  strove  in  vain— 
Nor  art  nor  claws  coold  help  her  ont  again. 
A  venerable  Rat.  with  age  mwn  gray, 
Whom  hanger  there  had  dnven  oat  that  way» 
With  Joy  espied  his  Enemy,  the  Cat, 
Who.  JDSt  en>lrlng,  paddled  round  the  Vat, 
Cried  oat,  **  Assist  me  once  In  time  of  Need. 
And  111  no  more  offend  yon  nor  yonr  Br^a; 
Yoa  1*11  protect,  I  make  a  solenm  vow. 
If  yonll  bat  condescend  to  help  me  now.** 
The  friendly  Rat,  believing  what  she  said. 
Host  willlncly  assisted  with  her  aid. 
And  safely  oronght  the  dreary  Traitor  oat* 
Bat  little  dreaming  what  would  oomo  about 
The  perjured  Cat  with  rage  begsn  to  tear 
The  faithful  friend  that  had  d^vered  her. 
'*0h,'' cried  the  Rat,  **bow  can  yon  use  me  thus, 
I  that  have  saved  year  life  7   Oh,  barbarous  Pass, 
Remember  how  yoo  made  a  solemn  Yowl 
Think  bat  on  tiiat:  In  Pity  spare  me  now.*' 
Her  answer  was,  **I  have  no  tkne  to  think; 
If  I  aaid  so,  'twas  when  I  was  In  Drink.** 


15  the  "  History  of  the  Munster  Circuit,"  now 
In  course  of  publication  in  the  Dublin  University 
Magazine,  is  this  neat  anecddte,  hitherto  unpub- 
lished, containing  a  witty  retort  upon  Curran.  A 
famous  inn  in  Limerick  in  his  day  was  the  old 
hostel  called  the  *'  Gridiron."  The  landlady  was 
Honor  0*Loghlan,  famous  for  her  quickness  at 
repartee.  Happening  to  enter  the  bar-room  after 
dinner,  Curran  proposed  her  health.  **  I  give  you, 
gentlemen,"  he  said,  '*  Honor  and  Honesty." 

Possibly  the  worthy  landlady  did  not  feel  ooro- 

Jilimented,  for  she  readily  rejomed,  **  Your  absent 
riends,  Mr.  Curran." 

Elder  Thomh  Jefrrson  Shorb  is  pastor  of 
the  First  Colored  Baptist  Missionary  Church  at 
Cairo,  Illinois,  and  he  **  speaks  right  out  in  meet- 
in*  "  if  the  proprieties  are  not  strictly  observed. 
During  a  recent  Sunday  evening  service  a  very 
large  colored  brother  left  the  church,  his  boots 
squeaking  loudly  as  he  strode  out  Just  as  he 
reached  tne  door,  Elder  Shores  stopped  him  a 


moment  and  said,  **  Good-by,  brother.  WH  jfomr 
boots  be/ore  you  return," 

The  elder  might  repeat  that  admonition  with 
a  hi^  degree  of  advantage  to  many  diorch-goers 
of  lighter  tint,  who  make  more  noise  with  their 
boots  than  they  do  with  thdr  brains. 

Soxi  years  ago  a  minister  was  caDed  in  to  see 
a  man  who  was  very  ilL  After  ftnishing  his 
visit,  as  lie  was  leaving  the  bouse  he  said  to  tbiT 
man^s  wife,  "  My  good  woman,  do  you  not  go  to 
any  church  at  aU  f" 

"  Oh  yes.  Sir,  we  gang  to  the  Barony  Kirk." 

** Then  why  ha  the  world  did  you  send  for  me? 
Why  didn't  you  send  for  Dr.  Madeod  ?" 

'*  Na,  na,  Sir,  Meed  no ;  we'  wadna  risk  him. 
Do  ye  no  ken  it's  a  dangerous  case  o'  typhus  f*  * 

JiTDGi  W y  of  F ,  loves  a  good  joke  as 

well  as  a  good  dinner,  but  can  appear  as  d^^ified 
as  any  Chief  Justice  who  ever  sat  on  the  Khig's 

Bench.  Judge  W was  one  day  returning  from 

court  alone,  when  an  Irishman  asked  to  ride.  Hie 
judge  stopped,  and  sternly  looking  him  over,  sud, 
**  I  don't  know  about  that.  Fm  rather  partkvkr 
about  the  company  I  keep." 

*'  Faith,  and  Pm  not  /"  said  Patrick,  b^innmg 
at  once  to  climb  into  the  carriage. 

Thtts  writes  to  the  Drawer  an  old  corre^Kmdent 
at  Indianapolis,  Indiana : 

How  sad  is  the  thought  that  this  is  a  mutable 
world,  constantly  changing  as  time  rolls  on !  An 
instance  of  sad  change  related  to  me  last  week, 
while  on  the  cars  going  from  here  eastward, 
brought  tears  to  my  eyes,  and  Pm  sure  wouM  to 
yours,  and  to  your  hundreds  of  thousands  of  read- 
ers, if  you  and  they  oould  have  been  present  and 
heard  the  heart-rending  tones  in  which  the  iad- 
dent  was  related.  It  was  an  old,  old  man,  who  had 
passed  through  the  years  of  innocent  diildhood, 
had  encountered  the  temptations  by  which  youth 
is  surrounded,  had  reached  the  hi^  pinnacle  of 
vigorous  manhood,  and  who  was  now  on  the 
downward  side  of  life,  in  a  few  short  years  to 
meet  the  last  great  change  that  comes  to  all  of 
humankind,  who  leaned  over  the  back  of  the  seat 
in  front  of  me  and  inquired, 

"  Stranger,  do  you  live  in  Inpnopolis  ?"  to  whidi 
I  replied  thatj  did.  **  Ther's  been  a  right  heap 
of  change  in  Aat  ther  town  sence  I  lived  ther.  I 
don't  live  ther  now."  A  pause  long  enough  to 
let  the  sad  recollections  swelling  wiUiin  the  old 
man's  bosom  come  to  the  surface.  **  You  know 
whar  the  depo  is  in  Inginopolis,  don't  you  ?"  I 
admitted  my  knowledge  of  its  location.    *^  Wa'al, 

right  whar  that  depo  Is  now,  Mr. bad  a  loC 

You  don't  know  Mr. ,  do  you?"    As  I  had 

not  the  honor  of  Mr. ^'s  acquaintance,  I  said 

so.    **  Wa'al,  Mr. hired  me  to  dig  a  well  on 

that  ther  lot — that  was  in  eighteen  forty-three, 
when  I  lived  ther — and  about  noon  he  came 
down  whar  we  wer  diggin'  thet  well,  and  he  was  - 
so  pleased  with  the  way  we  wer  doin'  it  that  ha 

S.ve  me  a  fippenny-bit*,  and  told  me  to  treat 
e  boys.  Wa^al,  I  went  and  got  a  whole  quart 
of  whiskey  for  that  ther  fippenny-bit,  and  It  lasted 
us  all  the  afternoon,  me  and  the  two  men  that 
was  a-helpUi'  me — all  we  wanted  to  drink  for  a 
fippenny-bit    This  momin'  when  I  went  hatothaS 


*  Six  and  a  qoarter  oenta  , 
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ther  town  I  went  an4  got  a  drink  of  whiskey^  and 
they  charged  me  ten  cmU/orii/  Ten  eenU  for 
jist  one  drink  1  I  tell  you,  stranger,  therms  been 
a  right  heap  of  change  in  that  town  of  Inginp 
opolis  sence  I  lired  tber.*' 

A  TURKISH  JOKBR.-^a>n«l««ied.) 
Thi  Hodja,  being  at  a  wedding  in  old  clothes, 
found  himself  treated  with  very  little  attention. 
Hereupon  he  left,  hastened  home  to  put  on  his 
pelisse,  and  returned.  Thus  adorned,  be  had 
scarcely  appeared  at  the  door  when  he  was  re- 
spectfully solicited  to  be  seated  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  and  was  overwhelmed  with  politeness. 
Upon  this  he  held  open  the  sleeves  of  his  pelisse, 
and  said,  **  Be  so  good  as  to  glye  my  pelisse  some 
dinner.**  The  guests  stared  at  each  other,  and 
then  inquired  what  he  meant  '*  My  pelisse  has 
received  the  civilities  of  the  occasion,**  was  the 
answer ;  **  it  ought  to  have  some  of  the  solid  com- 
fort too.**  

Thk  Hodja  was  once  inquiring  for  news  of  an 
ass  that  he  had  k)st,  when  some  one  said,  **  I  saw 
him  at  such  a  place.    He  is  judge  there.** 

**I  don*t  wonder  at  it,'* said  the  Hodja:  *'he 
was  always  turning  his  ears  toward  me  when  I 
was  teaching.**  

Thb  Hodja  once  put  three  plums  on  a  great 
wooden  tray,  and  carried  them  to  the  Bey  as  a 
present  As  he  went,  the  plums  trundled  about 
on  the  tray  one  after  another,  at  which  the  Hodja 
said,  **  Stop  playing  with  each  other  in  that  way, 
or  ril  eat  you  !**  As  they  did  not  stop,  the  Hodja 
ate  two  of  them,  and  earned  the  third  to  the  Bey, 
who  was  much  amused  at  the  present,  and  save 
the  Hodja  a  handful  of  aspers.  Some  time  after- 
ward the  Hodja  took  some  beets,  and  was  carry- 
ing them  to  the  Bey  as  another  present,  wh^ 
some  one  met  him,  and  finding  what  he  was  do- 
ing, recommended  figs  as  likely  to  be  more  agree- 
able. The  Hodja,  upon  this,  went  back  home 
and  got  some  figs;  but  the  Bey,  being  at  the  mo- 
ment much  occupied,  was  irritated,  and  threw  the 
fip;8  at  the  Uodja*s  head.  At  every  fig  that  hit 
hmi  in  the  face  the  Hodja  returned  thanks  to  the 
Bey. 

**  What  are  you  thanking  me  for  ?**  inquired 
the  angry  dignitary. 

**  For  not  hittinff  me  with  the  beets  which  I 
was  first  going  to  bring,**  said  the  Hodja ;  **  for 
if  I  had  done  that,  I  should  have  got  my  head 
broken.** 

One  evening  the  Hodja*s  wife,  having  washed 
his  caftan,  hung  it  out  in  the  garden.  l%e  Hodja 
thought  it  was  a  man  out  there  with  his  arms 
stretched  out,  and  calling  for  his  bow  and  arrows, 
he  drove  an  arrow  through  the  caftan,  and  shut- 
ting the  door,  went  to  sleep.  In  the  mominff  he 
found  he  had  shot  his  own  caftan ;  upon  which 
he  said,  "  0  Allah  I  I  thank  Thee  that  I  was  not 
inside  it  at  the  time,  or  I  should  have  been  dead 
long  before  this.** 

Ones  the  Hodja  caused  a  goose  to  be  cooked, 
and  was  carrying  it  to  the  Sultan ;  but  becoming 
hungry  by  the  way,  he  pulled  oft  one  of  the  legs 
and  ate  it  Having  come  before  the  Sultan,  he 
made  offering  of  his  goose.  But  Timour  per- 
ceived what  had  happened,  and  being  angry,  he 


said  within  himself,  **This  Hodja  is  making  sport 
of  me.**    Then  he  asked, 

"  What  has  become  of  the  creature*s  leg  ?** 

"  In  this  country,**  answered  the  Hodja,  "  the 
geese  have  only  one  leg.  If  you  don't  believe 
me,  just  see  that  flock  of  geese  over  there  by  the 
fountain.*' 

And  sure  enou^  they  were  all  standing  on 
one  leg.  But  Timour  immediately  ordered  a 
drummer  to  beat  a  flourish  on  his  drum,  on  which 
the  startled  geese  put  down  their  other  legs. 

*' There,**  said  Timour,  **they  hate  two  legs 
now.** 

"Oh  yes,**  said  the  Hodja;  ** beating  enough 
would  niake  you  go  on  four  I** 

Ths  Hodja  having  been  made  a  judge,  there 
came  two  men  before  him  one  day. 
**  This  man,**  said  one,  "  bit  my  ear.** 
*'  I  did  not,**  said  the  other ;  "  he  bit  it  himself.** 
'*  Go  away  for  a  few  minutes  **  said  the  Hodja, 
'*  and  when  you  come  back  I  will  give  judgment*' 
They  went,  and  the  Hodja  proceeded  to  shut 
himself  up  and  to  try  if  he  could  bite  his  ear. 
As  he  whirled  round  in  this  enterprise,  he  tripped 
and  fell,  cutting  his  head ;  on  which  he  bandied 
it  and  returned  to  the  bexieh.    Theparties  to  the 
complaint  re4ippeared,  when  the  Hodja  decided 
as  follows : 

**  It  is  considered  by  the  Court  not  only  that  a 
roan  can  bite  his  own  ear,  but  that  he  can  fall 
down  and  cut  his  head  opea  while  he  is  domg  it** 

Onoe  when  the  Hodja  was  going  out  to  hit 
school,  attended  by  his  molhihs  (t.  e.,  pupils),  he 
thought  proper  to  ride  first,  mounted  with  his 
face  to  his  ass*s  tail. 

"  But  why,  0  Hodja,**  they  asked  him,  **  do  you 
ride  backward  in  that  way  ?** 

'*  If  I  should  ride  in  the  usual  manner,**  he  ex* 
plained,  **  I  should  turn  my  back  to  you ;  and  if 
you  should  ride  before  me,  you  would  turn  your 
backs  to  me.  The  most  elegant  way  is  to  do 
this.**  

One  night  a  thief  got  into  the  house ;  and  when 
his  wife  waked  him  and  told  him  of  it,  he  said, 
*'Be  still ;  if  it  please  God  that  he  finds  some- 
thing, I  will  get  up  and  take  It  away  from  hinL** 

This  story  has  been  told  of  "  an  old  French- 
man ;**  and,  at  any  rate,  wherever  or  how  often 
soever  it  happened,  it  is  simply  a  variation  on  the 
ancient  Latin  maxim  that  the  penniless  traveler 
will  sing  (read  **  joke**)  among  thieves. 

One  day  the  water  failed  the  Hodja  for  com- 
pleting his  ablutions  just  at  the  hour  of  prayer. 
He  proceeded  to  pray,  standing  with  one  leg 
drawn  up,  like  a  goose. 

'*  Why  do  you  do  that  f  some  one  asked  him. 

*^  That  leg  has  not  had  the  ablution,**  was  the 
replj.  

Tax  Hodja  owned  an  ox  with  such  nice  broad 
horns  that  there  was  plenty  of  room  to  sit  be- 
tween than.  Every  time  that  his  maater  saw 
him  with  the  other  cattle  he  said  to  himself,  "  I 
should  like  to  sit  between  his  horns  !**  One  day 
he  found  the  beast  lying  down.  "Now  is  my 
time  !**  he  said  to  himsetf,  and  he  gave  a  jump 
and  seated  himself  accordingly.  The  ox  sprang 
up  and  tossed  off  the  Hodja,  who  fell  with  such 
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a  shock  that  he  was  stunned,  And  onlj  i-ocovered 
his  consciousness  after  n  long  time.  Finding 
his  wife  standing  over  him  all  In  toar^,  he  said, 
"Stop  your  crying,  wife;  I  got  hurt,  but  I  had 
my  own  way." 

Once,  when  the  Hodja  was  ^Ick,  some  women 
came  to  inquire  after  his  health. 

"We  all  depend  upon  God^"  piously  obBcrretl 
one  of  them.  "  If  you  should  die,  how  would  you 
liked  to  be  pioumed  for  V* 

"  As  for  one,"  answered  tb<j  sick  mnn,  "  who 
was  always  being  asked  questions  that  be  c^ldn't 
answer."' 

Whknster  the  Hodja  brought  hom^e  some  liTer, 
his  wife  appeared  pleas<;d  \  hut  at  fiuppcr-time 
there  was  never  any  thing  except  dry  bread. 

"  Wife,"  said  he  one  day,  *'  1  bring  home  some 
liver  every  day — where  does  It  a!l  go  to  ?'^ 

"The  cat  steals  it,"  was  the  anawer* 

Having  to  go  out  shortly  afterwm^,  the  Hodja 
ostentatiously  took  the  trouble  to  lock  up  hia  aic 
hi  a  chest 

"  What  are  you  afraid  of  about  the  aio!"  ask- 
ed his  wife. 

"  Of  the  cat,"  was  the  reply. 

"What  has  the  cat  to  do  with  your  aie?'* 

"  If  the  cat  is  so  hungry  after  two  asperii'  worth 
of  liver,  she  certainly  will  be  after  au  aie  that 
cost  forty  aspers." 

Thk  Hodja  and  his  wife  were  one  day  waabinj^ 
their  linen  at  a  pool  While  they  wei^  busy  with 
their  soap  and  water,  down  oime  a  crow  and  car- 
ried off  the  soap. 

"  Oh,  husband,"  cried  out  the  wife,  "  come  I  a 
crow  has  carried  off  the  soap  t'^ 
.    "  Hush,  wife,"  said  he ;  "  ttiivt'a  nothing.    Let 
him  wash  himself;  it  will  take  more  to  whiten 
him  than  the  clothes !" 

A  CERTAIN  peasant  visited  the  Hodja  one  day, 
and  presented  him  with  a  hare.  The  giver  wm 
treated  with  great  oonsidcEution,  and  a  soup  was 
made  of  the  hare. 

Next  week  the  peasant  came  again. 

"  Who  are  you  ?" 

"I  am  the  man  who  gave  you  the  bare." 

"Oh  yes;"  and  he  was  agarn  well  received. 

Some  time  afterward  came  several  persons,  and 
demanded  hospitality. 

"Who  are  you?" 

"  We  are  the  neighbors  of  the  man  who  gave 
you  the  hare." 

"Oh  yes;  you  are  welcome;'*  and  they  also 
were  well  received. 

Not  long  after  Uiis  appeared  quite  a  troop  of 
people. 

"Who  are  you?" 

"  We  are  the  neighbors  of  the  neighbors  of  the 
man  who  gave  you  the  hare." 

"Oh  yes ;  you  are  welcome," 

So  they  were  shown  in,  and  the  Hodja  present 
ly  set  before  each  of  them  a  cup  of  t^Ienr  water. 

"  The  man^B  a  fool,"  they  said,  upon  Iwholding 
such  an  entertainment  as  that. 

But  the  Hodja  answered,  "  Thta  is  the  sauce  of 
the  sauce  of  the  hare." 

One  of  the  Hodja*s  pupils  was  a  black  man 
named  Hammad.    One  day  soaio  lok  had  been 


spilled  on  the  HfHlja,  who  was  asked  what  it  m^ 
and  explained,  **  Ildrnmiid  was  late  for  ibele^iQit 
artd  he  ran  so  fa^t  that  he  gi>t  lato  &  htAt,  mi 
hia  sweat  fell  on  me," 

A  TlUVKLm  woa  lodging  with  the  Hodja  w 
night  At  bed-time  the  hu$t,  hariog  la^  dii^cc 
immediately  blew  out  the  light, 

''  The  lamp  h  at  your  right  hand,"  eaJd  tit 
traveler ;  ^'  pass  it  to  me,  so  ibAC  I  may  ft^  % 
agaio," 

"  Are  you  craT^  t"  aaid  the  Hodja.  **  How  ec 
1  see  which  is  the  right  hand  In  the  dart  V* 

This  story,  if  it  tA  not  told  of  An  hi$kmis, 
should  be  ;  it  Is  a  perfect  "bulL'* 


Tbi  Hodja's  wife  set  out  one  day  to  pJir  i 
trick  on  him  by  setting  before  him.  some  rm  bat 
soup,  ForgGttjtig  what  &ho  was  about,  howt-frr, 
she  took  a  mouthful  herself,  and  bamed  he 
mouth  so  smartly  that  the  tears  ran  out  of  ber^ya^ 

'*  W'hat'a  the  matter,  wife?"  asked  the  Hodja; 
"  was  the  soup  loo  hot  ?" 

"  No,  my  lord,"  she  said  ;  "  1  was  erytog  be^ 
cause  I  happened  to  remember  how  fond  my  hue 
father  used  to  be  of  ^oup." 

The  Hodja,  not  doubting  what  she  ^laid,  took  I 
mouthful  of  the  fioupj  bumcd  his  noouth,  aod  be- 
gan to  shed  tears  in  hla  turn. 

*'  What's  the  mattt-r  ?"  eaid  his  wife, 

"I'm  crying  because  that  cursed  father  d 
yours  did  not  take  you  with  him  trhen  he  diei' 

PrGOtsely  the  same  story,  with  unlmporuas 
$ub$titut)OQS^  i^  told  of  two  Indiami  and  ioait 
red  pepper. 

Oh%  day  the  Hodja  wettt  to  draw  water  frora 
the  well,  and  saw  the  reflection  of  the  moon  do^a 
la  the  wellf  as  if  she  had  fdlcn  In.  ^ghvsofS 
be  Gabed  out  at  once,"  he  ?aid  to  himself;  tod 
fastening  a  hook  to  a  {vtrd,  be  let  it  dovn  tQ 
cati^h  the  moon.  The  hook  caught  on  a  ^ctt^ 
he  pulled,  the  cord  broke,  and  he  fell  over  Wk- 
ward  ;  but  peeing  the  moon  &3I  nght  in  the  »kj, 
he  saidf  ^^  Thanks  and  prai.'^i-a  to  God !  I  h>t« 
hurt  me,  but  the  moon  is  put  baek^  at  any  ?ai&" 

OsE  day  the  Hodja  bad  climbed  up  into  i 
man*a  aprietit-tree,  when  the  ovn^r  came  by  tad 
asked  him  what  be  was  doioj^  iip  thk-rv. 

*'  DonU  you  see  that  1  am  a  uij»htingtJer  »^ 
swered  the  Hodja ;  "  Tm  singing/^ 

"  Very  well,"  said  thd  other ;  **  dnp  a«iy, 
then  ;  let's  hear  you," 

So  the  Hodja  began  to  stng. 

"  That's  a  lovely  warble  indeed,"  said  the  gif- 
dener,  lauRhin^  heariilj. 

''  Well,"  replied  tJie  Hodja,  *'  thaS'i  iht  wij 
they  sing  when  they  lir?^ii/* 

AxD  the  Ttirki^h  tmitjse  of  iHp  Nirii5;p»  wd 
dotUKS  of  Nasr^Eldin  irodja  end  a  with  i%t  tisSie^' 
ing  devout  word^  :  ''Thus  we  see  that  tb^e  WodS* 
was  learned  in  eTery  science  ant!  acTompli^til'** 
all  manner  of  witty  devices^  He  in*tfiilrf  •ift 
hta  teachings  every  one  who  re^uif^  fi  of  hia^ 
At  timc-^  his  diseourse  was  itiewnpr^hfoif^  ^ 
cause  sornetimea  in  tho  midat  ©f  hit  tt^^^J 
God  inspired  him  and  orerwhetmed  Mm  w 
rcvtlations.  He  wat  truly  n  wise*  mail.  }hf^ 
n)(^rcy  of  the  IjOi-d  bo  upon  him — Ui*  taeftjl* 
BLs  protection  l" 
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SCSNK    I. 

OrKHTfTWE. — Durittff  vfftirh  thf  ntrtam  rm$  wpon 
a  wild  tea-*hr)tt  in  tfu  Shrtlmid  /»fci.  Stormy 
mffhL  Afmm  rfirtirx  out  mni  mal'&  a  fmthway 
acroMf  the  itatttr,  aiomj  ichirJt  are  ncnt  fffidinff 
tfrrm  ^^ffitrrji — iwa-mitiih — fo  f^lttn  mttxic.  They 
dmi/tpKtr  Miimt  n  rork\  and  //**•  tmmr  aetma. 
Then  mier  Maanih.  iltjntt^ilif^    He  nit%  dottn.  on  a 

Mtom\  and  /fhicfs — 
A  broken-heiirt^**!  fblM'miau,  I  wander  to  a  ad  fro, 
My  »nil  Unp^  idle  in  Ih^  witid,  my  tiets  hang  loose 

beluii'. 
There  is  no  quiet  in  the  nigtit,  no  fluiuhine  in  the 
diiy, 
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For  my  love  she  ia  married  and  gone  far  away — 

0  iero— 
Uy  love  she  is  married  and  gone  far  away. 

Her  lips  were  red  as  coral,  her  hair  was  soft  and 

brown; 
Her  voice  was  like  the  birds*  songs  before  the  sun 

goes  down. 
I  hear  it  through  the  silence  of  heavy  night  and 

day, 
Though  my  love  she  is  married  and  gone  far 

away — 

0  iero — 
My  love  she  is  married  and  gone  far  away. 

[  71ie  elfin  music  ia  heard  beginning  again  ; 
Magnus  aiarU  and  UtUru. 

•  MAGNUS. 

Is  it  the  song  of  winds  and  waters, 
Or  of  the  voice  of  the  ocean-daughters 


The  last  musical  phrase  is  an  echo  of  Magkts's 
son^.  He  repeats  ii  from  his  hidtng-place,  am 
which  the  music  stops  confusedly^  ana  the  seor 
maids  begin  tearetung  for  their  sealskins,  like 
youngest  sister^  Morna,  who  can  not  fmd  hers, 
goes  about  wringing  her  hands  and  singing  the 
same  tune^  with  sorrowful  expression. 

MORN  A. 

I  search  for  my  seal-skin  over  the  sand. 
Half  on  ocean  and  half  on  land, 
Singing  mournfully  as  I  go — 
Where  is  my  seal-skin — 0  iero ! 

Magnus  again  eehoeg  "  0  icro'^ — tqton  which  the 
seven  sea-maids  vcmish — and  six  teals  are  teen 
swimming  away  from  behind  the  rock  ifUo  the 
far-away  sea. 

MAGNUS  {advancing  with  a  bewildered  air). 


''^^^v       1 


That  once  a  year  upon  Midsummer-night 
Come  to  dance  on  the  sea-sand  white. 
Clad  in  their  seal-skins  soft  and  fair  ? 
WhiE  h  ir  ihvy  lc»3<j— O  tkep  despair! 
Thi*}'  tnn  ijcvor  rrlurn  to  tin:'  sen. — 
llii^h  [ — [  lielM^d  thf^in.     How  fair  thi'v  It^  ! 
/•   Ai<UA  inJiimi  M  n**'i\      EftUr  »nvH  fH^i-miii^iA  ; 
ii/ff  ff^mi^  ftrhif/  flint ftirriti*fMfi  htf  Vfirt/  Itmp  m^ 
iifW  iiUit.      Iftrtf  tftkf  nff  thrir  ttftif^kin   rt^t^n^ 
hfft  fy*,*  in  it  Am/»,  and'jmn  httnti  in  hand^  sintf 

fftif — 

tJfttice  wp,  cbnee  wc*^  ttwv  tb<?  fttrand. 
Half  im  fjcean  Atiii  Imlf  on  l*«(i. 
[^ntuH:!^  w*'  fnerrily  a*  wt*  jro, 
Mimjckifig  mrtrt>iis--4>  inm, 

i^m^  we,  f-mii  wc,  all  thiMU|?li  thr  night, 
Tntkr  l!n?  lire^imT  mwiijililiiv  white. 
Till  morning  (;^ltmiiii»ni,  anil  %^l  wij* 
Phtnf^  liiti»  tKwm — i>  tern* 


Dream  of  the  night,  if  a  dream  it  1 
Stay,  oh  stay,  lovely  maids  of  the  sea ! 
My  eyes  are  dazzled,  my  heart  beats  fast ; 

[lit  lt,h./ii.x  f^nj itifi)tf,Mf HfmiHhiftg^vfhirA 
/jy  pu  f,ii  up  ttiifi  ttmniji*t  tair^dfy. 
Whiit  lei  thiA  lliat  tlic  wavc^  hai  «aft 
At  tiiy  very  ft*ft  J     h  9>mX^\u  tub  f 

HOaM*  [bihind  the  •arpwij^ 
Whprt  b  my  ifci?ftl*ikiiiL.  whenp,  0  whefvT 
[M^amrg  koidii^  hi/Im  (He  smt-sktm  in  ht0 
bretui^  ami  rrmtekm  dkMm  agmn  Avn^ 
the  rii^  tsaiehii^ 

Eni»  HmuiA,  ^m^mg  9nd  wHngmgf  hsw 

Lonl  lQ«t!  luatl 
0  the  daat^  on  th**  f«Ul  vaut  ? 
D  my  fiat})cr  and  U  my  Dinatli!^  I 
O  my  dmnrfi  tiiitffi  mad  bniitbif  J 
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O  my  palace  beneath  the  sea  1 
0  my  life  so  merry  and  free ! 
Lost!  lost!  lost! 

[Magnus  comet  forward.     She  iriea  to 

efcapey  hut  he  gently  intercepts  her. 

She  ainka  domi  on  the  aana^  hiding 

her  face  in  her  hair. 


Who  art  thou? 


MORNA. 

No  one. 


I  have  a  heart  so  true  and  warm ; 
Hide  thou  in  it  from  every  stonn ! 

[MoRNA  heritatee ;  then  alloufa  him  to 
lead  her  forward. 

DUBT. 
MAOMCS. 

Lovely  lady  from  over  the  sea, 
Come  to  me,  0  come  to  me ; 
Beautiful  lady,  have  no  fear ; 
I  am  here. 
I  will  serve  thee,  I  will  defend  thee, 


MAGNUS. 

Nay,  declare 
Thy  name  and  race,  0  thou  fairest  fair ! 
I  bow  at  thy  feet  upon  humble  knee, 
I  will  not  harm — I  will  worship  thee. 

[She  piUa  back  her  hair^  and  lookt  stead- 
Uif  at  him  ;  then  stretches  out  a  hand, 
which  he  kisses  passionately. 

MAGNUS. 

The  sea  is  wild,  the  night  is  cold, 
Come  with  me  to  my  mother  old — 
Old  and  feeble,  but  kind  and  dear ; 
Come  to  my  mother :  have  no  fear. 

[She  looks  up  comforted. 
MAGNUS  (impetuously). 
I  have  a  cottage  small  and  poor ; 
Come  like  sunshine  in  at  the  door ! 


I  will  work  for  thee,  I  will  tend  thee : 
Lovely  lady  from  over  the  sea, 
Come  to  me. 

MORNA. 

Fisherman  with  the  gentle  eyes, 

Do  not  despise  me,  do  not  despiue. 

I  have  lost  my  father  and  mother^ 

Sisters  and  brother ; 

I  am  lonely,  sad,  and  forsaken, 

My  heart  is  broken,  my  seal-skin  taken  ; 

I  can  never  return  to  the  sea ; 

Woe  is  me  1 

BOTH. 

I  will  serve  thee,  I  will  defend  thee, 
I  will  work  for  thee,  I  will  tend  thee ; 
He  will  serve  me,  he  will  defend  me. 
He  will  work  for  me,  he  wi|l  tend  oi£. 
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MAGNUS. 

Beautiful  lady  from  oyer  the  sea, 

0  come  to  me. 

MORNA. 

I  can  never  return  to  the 

1  come  to  thee. 

Scene  IL 


[Scene  dotn. 


Interior  of  a  fiiiKermairiM  cottage.  Fba,  <m  M 
womcmy  site  knitting.  Morna,  dreeeed  like  a 
Jisherman'e  w/e^  rocke  the  cradle  viih  one  child 
in  U;  an  dder  boy  lies  aeletp  on  th/t  fioor  betide 
her, 

MORNA. 

Sleep,  mj  baby,  beside  the  fire, 

Sleep,  child,  sleep ; 
Winds  are  wailing,  nigher  and  nigfaer, 
Waves  are  rising,  higher  and  higher, 

Sleep,  child,  sleep ; 
While  thy  father,  out  on  the  sea, 
Toils  all  night  for  thee  and  me. 

FEA. 

While  thy  father,  out  on  the  sea. 
Toils  all  night  for  her  and  thee. 

MORNA. 

Sleep,  my  baby,  content  and  blest, 
Sleep,  child,  sleep; 

Whether  the  heart  in  thy  mother^s  breast 
Be  light  or  heavy — so  best  t  so  best  I 

Sleep,  child,  sleep ; 
While  thy  father,  out  on  the  sea, 
Toils  all  night  for  thee  and  me. 

FEA. 

While  thy  father,  out  on  the  sea, 

Toils  all  night  for  her  and  thee. 
Interlude  of  soft  mueic^  during  which  Fba  dropt 
asleep.     Then  is  heard  the  same  mgsterious  dfin 
tune  as  in  Scene  I,     Horna  springs  up  and 
listens. 

MORNA. 

Seven  long  years  have  I  left  my  home, 
Down  in  the  depth  of  the  ocean  foam ; 
Still,  oh  still,  come  my  sisters  sweet. 
Across  the  waves  on  their  silvery  feet 
Once  a  year,  upon  Midsummer-night, 
I  see  them  all  in  the  moonshine  white ; 
I  hear  them  dance  unto  music  low — 
I  hear,  I  hear,  but  I  can  not  go. 

[SheliMtens. 
Is  it  the  wail  of  the  wind  I  hear  ? 
Or  is  it  your  voices,  sisters  dear  f 

[A  gust  of  wind  suddenly  bursts  the  door 

opm,  and  six  white  figures  are  seen 

there  in  the  moonlight. 

CHORUS. 

Sister,  sister,  here  we  stand ; 

We  have  left  the  bright  sea  for  the  dreary  land ; 

We  have  come  from  the  deep  to  our  sister  sweet, 

And  we  gaze  and  gaze,  but  can  not  meet. 

[MoRNA  rushm  to  the  doorway^  and  makes 
desperate  efforts  to  induce  them  to  cross 
it^  but  they  always  shrink  back. 

CHORUS. 

Sister,  sister,  here  we  stand ; 
Only  an  innocent  mortal  hand 
Can  lead  us  over  thy  threshold  stone. 
Sister,  give  us  thy  little  one. 
After  some  hesitation^  Morna  fetches  the  elder  child^ 
who  leads  the  first  sea-maia  across  the  door-stone. 
The  rest  follow,  and  burst  into  a  wild  daneSy  with 


nufsterious  elfin  lights  fiitting  about  on  the  eottaae 
fio^.  Fea  wakes  t^,  ana  looks  on  horrified; 
then  drops  on  her  hues  with  a  shriek.  Inunedi- 
ately  the  six  sea-maids  vanish  through  the  door, 
which  closes  with  a  blast  of  wind,  and  the  cottage 
is  left  in  darkness. 

riA. 
Where  art  thou,  witch-wife  ? 

MORNA. 

Mother  dear. 
Be  patient — there  is  naught  to  fear. 
Gone — all  are  gone !  and  I  left  here. 

[She  sobs,  and  sinks  into  an  attitude  of 
deep  demair.  Fea  stands  over  her, 
with  a  threatening  aspect. 

ncA. 

Accursed  be  the  fatal  day 
When  Magnus  found  thee  in  the  bay. 
Cursed  the  hour  throughout  hu  life. 
When  thee  he  took  for  wedded  wife. 
Cursed  thy  children  twain — and  thee. 
For  thou  didst  lure  my  child  from  me. 

MORNA. 

Pity  and  pardon  I 

riA. 

Never !    Go— 
Go  back  to  the  sea-depths. 

MORNA. 

Would  twere  so! 
Would  I  could  take  my  babes  and  fly ! 
Would  I  could  die ! — but  I  can  not  diie ; 
I  must  live  and  suflPer,  live  and  weep : 
Ah,  sleep,  my  little  one — sleep,  sleep,  sleep ! 
[She  takes  the  child  out  of  the  cradle  and 
sits  rocking  it  on  her  breast,  Fea  watch- 
ing her. 

FEA  (Song). 
When  we  are  young  our  boys  are  sweet. 
They  climb  our  knees  and  lie  at  our  feet ; 
When  we  are  old  they  are  hard  to  please. 
Cold  as  the  rock  and  wild  as  the  breeze ; 
They  kiss  us  kindly  and  speak  us  fair, 
But  we  know  their  hearts  are  otherwhere. 

Oh,  my  son's  my  son  till  he  gets  him  a  wife, 
But  my  daughter's  my  daugnter  all  her  life. 

When  we  are  young  our  days  are  bright. 

And  full  of  hope  from  mom  till  night ; 

When  we  are  old  we  sit  alone. 

And  think  of  pleasant  days  long  gone, 

When  the  house  was  full  of  the  children's  noise. 

The  willful  girls  and  the  naughty  boys. 

Oh,  my  son's  my  son  till  he  gets  him  a  wife. 
But  my  daughter's  my  daughter  all  her  life. 

MORNA  (advcmeing  timidly). 
And  all  my  life  Fll  try  to  be. 
Mother,  a  daughter  unto  thee. 

[Fea  turns  angrily  away.  Maonxjs  is 
heard  without — mnging. 

MAGNUS. 

0  the  fisherman's  life  b  a  life  for  a  king ; 

Yea  ho,  my  jolly  boys,  pull  together ! 
When  thro'  itie  taut  ropes  the  winds  whistle  and 
sing. 
The  moon  is  up  and  we'll  get  good  weather. 
[He  enters,  but  stops  j 
at  the  looks  of  the  two  i 

MAGNUS. 

So  sad?    Sofieroet    Mydute 
Mothei^-the  comfort  ot  Wf  JttQjT 
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Song  (maonus). 
When  a  man  comes  home, 
DonH  begin  to  wrangle ; 
Better  far  to  sleep 
In  the  hungry  deep, 
^Neath  white  sheets  of  foam, 
And  of  sea-weed  tangle. 
Peace,  peace,  peace; 
Cease,  cease,  cease. 
When  a  man  comes  home, 
Don't  begin  to  wrangle. 

MORNA. 

When  a  man  comes  home, 
Let  him  enter  smiling ; 

Take  the  children  sweet. 
Playing  round  his  feet ; 


Thmw  fiflj  irric'f  hthJ  itI'm^m), 

And  tbt'  wnrl{|\-5  hogiMlsit;^, 
rpiitH%  p*'«c**^  jM^jifjc ; 
fVasf,  coaFip,  i.vuf.L*, 
Wht-n  a  man  ciMi\c*^  liomo, 
fA't  him  hmi  iill  j;iialin|j^, 

FEA, 

Wben  a  mnn  e<mnH  hi^mo, 
IIl'  tihuiiUI  Mill  ii'mi'iiilMir 
*Ti!y  11^ > I  utH!i\>i  Mjiv, 
Killn'r  M  nrk  or  pli>  — 
Stm*  m^  J  mil*  wjll  nrnw 

Hicrv  will  I'lMiM'  iJrtvmlH'r, 
J^t'tttH'i  ji*'in'i\  in'nuu; 

Eyening  brings  alt  home, 

And  sunshine  in  December. 
[Ofneral  reconnliatum.     Magnus  leaeb 
out  (he  two  women^  each  carrying  a 
child ;  then  rtturm  and  tiii  muting 
over  the  fire. 

MAGNUS. 

Seven  years  of  bliss  and  ret  of  fear, 
My  white  sea-maid,  my  Moma  dear ; 
My  children's  mother,  ray  own  wife, 
The  crown  and  glory  of  my  life. 
And  yet,  and  yet,  that  secret  old, 
Nerer  forgotten,  never  told. 

[He  taka  the  teaUkin  out  of  Am  hreoi: 
and  examinee  it  hy  thefire4ight. 
If  she  could  find  it,  if  she  could  know, 
Would  she  snatch  her  magic  dress  and  go  ? 
Would  she  break  the  ties  that  bind  her  here. 
And  seek  her  sisters  and  parents  dear  ? 
Would  she  love  us  still — her  babes  and  me — 
Or  go  back  to  her  palace  beneath  the  sea  ? 

MORNA  {from  within), 
Magnus! 
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MAGNUS. 

My  love !  (hurriedly  concealing  the  aeal-tkin  as 
MoRNA  c^opeart). 
The  night  is  wild, 
Sleep  like  the  children — Bleep,  dear  child. 
[He  tenderly  leads  her  away  ;  then  returns 
to  his  place^  takes  out  the  seal-skin  and 
looks  at  it. 
Who  knows  what  misery  dawn  may  bring  ? 
Where  can  I  hide  this  accursed  thing  ? 
What  grave  is  deep  enough  ?    What  spot 
So  safe  from  her  eye  that  she  finds  it  not  ? 
Ha!— 

[He  discovers  a  hole  in  the  thaicfi^  in  which 
he  carefully  lUdes  the  seal-skin. 
There  let  it  bide — there  let  it  bide  I 
Now — slip  our  moorings  with  the  tide  I 
Sonff  (uAQSVs). 
The  maid  that  deceived  me  was  fatal  and  fair, 
With  the  curl  on  her  lip  and  her  arrogant  air; 
The  wife  I  deceive  is  as  tender  and  true 
As  the  grass  on  the  mountain-slope  covered  with 

d^. 
Ah !  many  a  storm  Love  can  safely  outride, 
But  a  secret  at  home  is  like  rocks  under  tide. 
The  maid  that  forsook  me  was  cruel  and  cold  ; 
She  cared  not  for  love,  she  cared  only  for  gold. 
The  wife  of  my  bosom  is  simple  and  mild, 
With  the  heart  of  a  woman,  the  smile  of  a  child. 
Ah !  many  a  storm  Love  can  safely  outride. 
But  a  secret  at  home  is  like  rocks  under  tide. 

[Ife  goes  out.     Scene  doses. 

Scene  HI. 
Outside  afishemuaCs  cottage  on  the  seashore.  Pro- 
jecting rock  and  view  of  distant  sea.  Maonus 
sits  mending  nets.  Morna  goes  in  and  out  with 
the  children  ;  then  leaves  them  and  stands  gadng 
dreamily  out  across  the  sea.  Fea,  entering  from 
eottagcy  points  her  out  to  Magnus,  who  oaUs  her 
sharply. 

MAGNUS. 

Morna  I 

morna. 
Ay,  husband. 

MAGNUS. 

What  dost  see  ? 

MORNA. 

Nothing.     They  all  are  gone  from  me. 

[She  stands  as  if  in  a  dream — and  then 
begins  singing. 

Song  (morna). 
Down  in  the  deep,  up  in  the  sky, 
I  see  them  always,  far  or  nigh. 
And  I  shall  see  them  till  I  die — 

The  old  familiar  faces. 
They  may  have  long  forgotten  mine- 
Hut  I  rutneiiiber^  extry  line, 

The  old  familiat"  fiieea. 

Ah  !  nfrtJuiig  pV^r  replacea 

The  old  ffttjiiliar  tikvm. 

And  all  day  loiij?^  pti  i-losp  and  D«ar^ 

As  iu  ji  myotic  dream  I  hear 

Tliuir  jrenlic  ttcecnts  kind  and  dear — 

The  n\A  faniUiar  voices. 
Tliey  have  no  mnnd  that  I  enn  reach^ 
But  silence  eawectcr  is  than  spe^h ; 

The  old  fEimLliar  voieefi  t 

Nothing  my  heart  rejulcei 

Like  tlie  old  fn miliar  voi^ei. 


MAGNUS  (bitterly). 
No  time  fpr  idling  or  regret — 
The  wind  is  fair — ^the  sails  are  t 
There — take  my  task  till  I  return — 

[  Throwing  her  the  nets. 
Mourn  not    A  good  wife  need  not  mourn. 
Go,  tend  the  children — mind  the  house — 
Women  should  work — and  men  carouse. 

[Sing$. 
A  fisherman^s  life  is  a  life  for  a  king ; 
Ho,  my  jolly  boys,  pull  together. — 
[StopSy  seeina  enter  a  marriage procemon 
•—tJu  bride  on  horseback^  led;  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  confused  crowd  of  fisher- 
men, girlsy  etc. 

CHORUS. 

Drink,  my  jolly  boys,  drink  and  be  merry, 
Bonnie  the  bride  is,  and  brown  as  a  berry ; 
Soft  are  her  lips  and  sweet  as  red  clover, 
Drink  and  be  merry,  lads,  half  seas  over. 

MAGNUS  (clinking  glasses  with  the  bridegroom). 
Drink,  my  jolly  boys,  drink  with  discerning. 
Wedlock's  a  lane  where  there  is  no  turning ; 
Never  was  owl  more  blind  than  a  lover. 
Drink  and  be  merry,  lads,  half  seas  over. 

Chorus — Drink,  my  jolly  boys. 
MORNA  (to  the  bride). 
Live  and  be  happy,  lass !    Ah,  one  remembers 
How  the  fire  blazed  that  is  now  black  embers ! 
Won  is  the  husband,  lost  is  the  lover  I 
Live  and  be  happy,  lass !    Wed — and  all's  over. 
Chorus — Drink,  myjoUy  boys. 
[The  procession  moves  on — Magnus  ea- 
gerly following,  glass  in  hand. 
morna  (entreatingly). 
Tou  will  not  go  ?    0  husband,  stay ! 
This  day  of  all  days  I    See,  the  bay 
Is  glittering  in  the  sunset  light — 
Midsummer-night — Midsummer-night 
Another  hour — one  little  hour. 
And  they  will  have  me  in  their  power — 
My  sisters. — SUy !  0  Magnus,  stay ! 

CHORUS  (mockingly). 
Won  is  the  husband,  lost  is  the  lover. 
Drink  and  be  merry,  lads,  half  seas  over. 
Magnus  bursts  away  and  follows  the  procession. 
Fea  does  the  same — at  a  distance;  Morna  re- 
mains alone,  in  a  mournful  attitude,  the  ehildrm 
clinging  to  her. 

MORNA. 

0  my  salt  sea  home, 

0  my  coral  dwelling, 
0  the  yellow  foam 

Round  about  it  swelling. 
[  Tlien  with  a  sudden  change  to  tenderness. 
Come,  my  children  dear ; 

Tome,  my  habr  b]«L-^«jui ; 
Gome  aiid  shelter  Ikto 

In  yoor  tuolhet'tf  l>o*ora. 

0  my  life  of  youth, 

Full  of  mirth  and  knghSipT. 

Plen^aiitaeM.^  wiul  tniih^ 
D  the  dark  davd  aft«r. 

Come,  tny  ehlldren  dear  j 
L*ytfie,  my  \mhy  blosKOlti  I 

Gomitf  and  nhelUT  Ueiv 
III  your  mi»th««r^M  IjOMom. 
Whih  nhe  Is  sin^ng  the  etemd  verst^  Alt  Met  ha^ 
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who  has  escaped  from  her,  goes  scramhling  abwU, 
and  finds  under  the  thatch  the  seal-skin  which 
Mjlgnus  had  hidden.    He  brings  it  to  his  mother, 
who  recognizes  it,  and  evinces  the  wildetijoy, 
MORNA  (cavatina). 
Found — ^found — found ! 
Above  earth^s  noises 
I  hear  the  sea^s  sound ; 
My  whole  heart  rejoices — 
Rejoices,  rejoices, 
For  I  hear  the  sea's  sound ! 
[  Then  with  a  sudden  remorse  she  embraces 

her  children, 
Good-bj — good-by, 

Little  lips  and  fingers  I 
Kiss  me— do  not  cry, 

Mother  lingers — lint^rs. 
[Again  she  breaks  from  them,  and  dasps 
the  sealskin  to  her  breast.     The  mys- 
terious elfin  music  is  heard  faintly. 
Found,  found,  found ! 

I  hear  the  old  voices 
Around — all  around ; 

My  whole  heart  rejoices — 
Rejoices,  rejoices,  ^ 

I  hear  the  sea's  sound  t 
Fea  appears.     At  sight  of  her  Morna  rushes  to 
the  projecting  rock,  and  is  seen  to  leap  from  it 
into  the  sea.     Scene  doses. 

Scene  IV. 
Seashore,  same  as  in  Scene  I.     Enter  Maonts, 
wandering  aimlessly,  with  a  child  in  eitlier  hand. 
He  sits  down  on  the  same  stone  where  he  had 
watched  the  sea-maids  dancing  caid  singing. 

MAGNUS. 

She  has  gone  and  left  me ; 

On  the  dreary  shore 
I  seek  her  vainly 

For  evermore : 

Morna — Morna — 
I  seek  her  vainly  for  evermore. 

She  has  gone  and  left  me 

A  year  and  a  day : 
My  heart  is  broken, 

My  head  is  gray. 

M  orna — Morna — 
My  heart  is  broken,  my  head  is  gray. 

By  the  lonely  fireside 

I  sit  and  weep ; 
Her  little  children 
Sob  in  their  sleep. 
Morna — Morna — 
Come  back  to  us,  Morna,  from  the  cruel  deep. 
E^fin  music  is  heard,  and,  as  in  Scene  /.,  the  seven 
sea-maids  enter  and  sing. 


CHORUS.  • 

Dance  we,  dance  we,  over  the  strand. 

Half  on  ocean  and  half  on  land ; 

Dance  we  merrily  as  we  go. 

Mimicking  mortals — 0  iero ! 
Suddenly  Morna,  distinguishable  by  her 

low  hair,  is  seen  and  recoonized  by  the  chti 

They  rush  forward,  break  through  the  cirde  of 
dancers,  and  ding  to  their  mother.  The  six  sis- 
ters vanish.     Morna  is  left  alone. 

MAGNUS  (advancing  slowly). 
Art  thou  my  wife — ^my  Morna  sweet  ♦ 

(She  make*  no  answer.) 
How  beautiful — from  silver  feet 
To  golden  head !    So  fresh ;  so  fair ; 
With  not  a  grief  and  not  a  care. 
So  gay  and  happy,  bright  and  free. 
Forgetting  me — forgetting  me ! 


Farewell  t 


MORNA. 
MAGNUS. 

Art  still  my  wife  ? 

MORNA. 


Farewell ! 


MAGNUS. 

0  dearer  than  all  words  can  tell  I 

Come  home  with  us,  my  wife,  come  home ! 

MORNA. 

1  see  strange  faces  on  the  foam ; 
They  beckon  me. 

MAGNUS  (opening  his  arms). 

Here  is  thy  place. 
MORNA  (shrinking  from  him). 
Forget  you  ever  saw  my  face ; 
Forget  the  dance  upon  the  shore ; 
Forget  the  day  so  sad  and  sore ; 
Forget  all  love  and  all  regret 
Husband,  farewell ! — Forget !  forget ! 

Duet  (MAGNUS  and  morna). 
Farewell  and  pardon,  if  thou  pardon  hast, 
Farewell  and  love  me,  if  thy  love  can  last. 
Farewell  and  mourn  me,  if  thy  love  be  past. 

They  soUmnly  dasp  hands  and  part.  T%e  moon- 
light slowly  changes  into  dawn,  and  the  chorus  of 
the  sea-maids  is  heard  faintly  in  the  distance. 

MORNA. 

Far  in  the  east  the  morn  is  gray  ; 
I  must  be  gone  before  'tis  day. 

MAGNUS. 

0  stay  but  till  the  sunrise  bright 
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And  then — Adieo,  days  of  delight ! 
Among  mj  gorgeous  cormi  balU, 
Where  nerc^  a  child's  footstep  fmllfl, 
XeTer  \^  hemrd  one  kmng  roioe. 
But  all  is  mirth  and  mad  rejoice. 
Must  I  go  back  to  dajs  of  care, 
(H  vearr  hands  and  silrering  hair. 
Of  anxioQs  lore  and  tender  pain — 
Mu.n  I  live  the  old  days  o*er  again  ? 
WkUe  mJu  it  nnffing  the  aloffe  darkena^  and  the  mz  ' 
»fa-maid»  come  Riding  in,  trying  to  tmaUh  at ' 
MoBSA.    Mudt — a  mdaneholv  elfigh  wail.    Mo»- 
%A  ttandt  moiionUmy  the  chUaren  dinging  round 
htr^and  Magxus  on  hit  kneet  betide  her,  datp- 
ing  her  hand.     7^  s*m  begins  to  rite, 

CBOSrS  OF  SKA-MAIDS. 

We  mast  depart, 

We  that  hare  no  heart — 

We  that  ail  night  long 

Waste  in  dance  and  song. 
Wake,  foolish  mortal;  wake — *tis  day; 
Wake  to  your  work — we  only  play. 
Huof  vanieh  to  moumful  nuteie.     MoR2f a  bmrtls 


amag  and  foOmem  than  ;  Ikm 
andjimedlg  i$  ween  wUmtSng  «■  the 
—dark  againMt  the  mmriat. 


Depart,  depart, 
<  Te  that  hare  no  heart» 

I  Te  that  all  life  kn^ 

Waste  in  danee  and 
Depart,  depart^bot  I  sUy,  I  stay ; 
The  night  is  over:  'tis  day,  'tis  day ! 
[She  poiniato  the  rimng  mm 
ing  her  teal  tkin  into  the 
baektohmtbandandel^Urem.   Tt 

Enter  caomxiB  or  i 
By  the  fireside  still  the  light  is  i 
The  children's  arms  roond  the  pareat»  i 
From  sweet,  sweet  lore,  oh,  who  woold  i 
Be  it  ever  so  homely,  home  b  booK. 

Shook!  we  fall  out,  let  as  mend  iU-doia^ 
And  begin  anew  a  second  wooing ; 
From  sweet,  sweet  love,  oh,  who  woald  ra 
Be  it  ever  so  homely,  home  is  boaae. 

Curtain /aBt. 


DAWN. 
Bt  BATARD  TAYLOR. 


Tub  star  o*  the  mom  \n  whitest. 
The  bcwoin  of  dawn  f«  brightest; 

Ttie  dew  i»  sown, 

And  the  bloMom  blown 
Wherein  thon,  my  dear,  delightest 

Hark!  I  have  risen  before  thee, 

That  the  vpell  of  the  dny  be  o*er  thee— 

That  the  flunh  of  my  love 

May  fall  from  above, 
And,  mixed  with  the  room,  adore  thee. 


Dark  dreams  moat  now  forsake  ther. 
And  the  bllas  of  thy  befog  take  tfaec^ 
Let  the  beanty  of  mora 
In  thine  eyes  be  bora. 
And  the  thoagbl  of  me  awake  tbee. 


Come  forth  to  hear  thy  v 

Which  the  wakening  worid  apralies: 
Let  thy  hair  be  span 
WiUi  the  gold  o*  the  nra. 

And  tby  feet  be  kissed  by  the  daM«i> 
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JIEDIJnrAL  OOTBIO  UALL. 


WHEN  the  anthor  of  Fathek  began  the 
wonderful  work  of  Fonthill  Abbey, 
shrouding  the  slow  progress  of  the  building 
in  such  secrecy  that  the  people  imagined  the 
halls  of  Eblis  were  undergoing  bodily  trans- 
fer thither,  he  became  responsible,  with  the 
exquisite  grace  and  beanty  of  the  structure 
rising  under  his  will  and  the  architect's  fan- 
cy like  the  exhalation  of  Pandemonium,  for 
much  of  the  power  of  the  Gothic  revival. 

It  is  true  that  Walpole  had  already  inau- 
gurated the  movement  at  Strawberry  Hill, 
and  that  the  wits  of  that  earlier  day  strolled 
up  and  down  the  cloister  there  in  the  belief 
that  they  had  revived  the  grandeur  of  the 
medisBval.  But  to  admire  is  one  thing,  and 
to  equal  is  another ;  and  Walpole's  archeeol- 
(>Ky  was  so  far  outstripped  by  his  taste  that 
the  latter  is  entirely  lost  sight  of  in  the  con- 
demnation of  the  former. 

If  it  was  singular  that,  in  an  age  when 
the  classic  was  at  last  beginning  to  be  un- 
derstood, one  of  the  loading  spirits  should 
'^Ibave  suddenly  awakened  to  the  charm  of  a 


NoTK.— We  are  Indebted  to  the  works  of  Vlollet-le- 
Dac  for  Pevernl  of  the  illnetmtionii  in  thip  paper  rep- 
resenting Oothic  interiors.  The  addition  of  the  letters 
C.  and  L.  to  the  titles  of  cnts  Indicates  that  they  are 
copied  from  ColHnson  and  Lock's  SketehtM  of  Artiatie 
Furniture,  In  like  manner  the  initials  B.  J.  T.  are 
added  to  the  titles  of  cnt4i  reprodaced  from  B.  J.  Tnl- 
twrt's  Gothic  Formn  applied  to  Domestic  Furniture,^ 
Ed.  HARrKm*8  Magazinx: 


style  entirely  antipathetic,  it  was  quite  as 
singular  that,  in  a  land  where  the  marvelous 
magnificence  of  the  towers  and  spires  and 
pinnacles  of  castle  and  cathedral  took  the 
morning  and  evening  light  every  where 
about  them,  the  people  should  have  ueedeil 
any  awakening  to  their  beauty.  That  they 
did  so  is  only  too  evident  from  the  buildings 
with  which  they  began  to  follow  Walpole's 
example,  full  of  absurd  incongruities  and 
absolute  ignorance  of  detail ;  and  it  was 
only  when  Fonthill  was  thrown  open  to  the 
public  that  a  new  departure  was  taken,  pro- 
found study  was  given  to  Gothic  art,  and  a 
flood  of  light  thrown  upon  the  dark  places 
of  mediffival  life.  It  is  owing  to  that  study 
that  we  are  able  to-day  to  tell,  with  some 
distinctness,  the  manneroffnmishiug  among 
those  of  our  ancestors  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  have  any  furnishing,  and  to  con- 
tinue that  manner  in  present  use,  and  adapt- 
ed to  circumstances  of  which,  in  the  wildest 
flight  of  their  imaginations,  our  ancestors 
would  never  have  dreamed. 

Without  doubt  the  furniture  with  which 
Beckford  made  the  interior  of  Fonthill  Ab- 
bey beautiful  was  as  rich  and  rare  as  could 
be  had;  but  with  equal  certainty  we  may 
believe  that  it  did  not  approach  in  accuracy 
that  which  our  best  restorers  and  dealers 
can  supply  to-day,  after  a  half  century^s 
research  into  derivation,  use,  and  fitness. 
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Grotbic  art  had  been  so  completely  drowned 
ont  by  what  Ruskin  rather  strongly  calls 
"  the  foul  tide  of  the  Renaissance*'  that  even 
its  traditions  were  forgotten,  and  in  the  first 
years  of  its  revival  any  thing  with  a  crenel- 
ated top,  or  with  a  pointed  arch  let  into  the 
sides,  was  considered  satisfactory  Gothic. 
Furniture  was  of  a  superfluously  ecclesias- 
tic and  architectural  description,  the  various 
articles  sometimes  little  shrines  and  chapels 
in  themselves,  and  it  is  only  since  we  have 
become  familiar  with  the  rules  of  Gothic 
construction  that  we  find  it  possible  to  carry 
those  rules  into  the  practice  of  an  advanced 
civilization,  and  produce  furnitures  combin- 
ing Gothic  beauty  and  modem  convenience, 
without  the  attempt  at  representing  minia- 
ture cathedrals. 

Convenience,  as  we  understand  it,  is  a 
word  that  could  have  had  small  significance 
for  those  who  lived  and  died  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  yet  convenience  was  what  they  strug- 
gled to  attain,  and  convenience  was  the  sug- 
gestion, the  motive,  in  every  article  of  their 
furniture.  We  are  accustomed  to  think  of 
their  life  as  one  of  barbaric  splendor;  and 
Hpleudid  indeed  it  must  have  been,  so  far  as 
color  and  gold-work  and  picturesque  effect 
are  concerned;  but  it  must  in  equal  truth 
have  been  a  life  of  positive  discomfort.  Our 
plate  of  a  castle  chamber  in  the  fifteenth 
centur}'  pictures  the  last  point  of  perfection 
which  the  Gothic  reached  before  touching 
the  modern,  and  that  of  the  twelfth  century, 
all  the  sumptuousness  attained  at  that  pre- 
cise era,  and  both  represent  the  extreme 
condition  of  the  wealth  of  their  epoch.  But 
far  from  that  height  of  luxury  were  the 
halls  of  the  lesser  nobles  and  small  suze- 
rains ;  and  they,  again,  were  at  an  immeas- 
urable distance  from  the  heap  of  straw  and 
the  rude  chest  of  the  peasant  in  the  mud 
hut,  through  which  the  x>onltry  and  the  pigs 
ran ;  or  from  the  one  room  of  the  city  artisan, 
with  shelf  over  shelf  in  the  wall,  where  all 
the  family  slept,  from  the  grandparent  to 
the  baby,  into  which  no  sunshine  came,  and 
the  gutter  before  whose  door  was  the  open 
sewer. 

From  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  century,  in 
what  may  be  called  the  Dark  Ages  rather 
than  the  Middle  Ages,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  more  fortunate  meridians,  life 
iu  Europe,  even  under  its  most  favorable  as- 
]i***'t,  wnf<  Httk'  Ih'Uoi  tlijui  fill  riii'Eim|rEitriit 
luti.nt'L'ii  tttoiif  wiilk.  \\  U+'rcv**!'  tln^  old  Uih- 
iimu  msiiy  Liuil  iw^ti^inkd,  tbi'^rr  mmiw  ri'in- 
tun  ft «  ijf  fh«^  riiirjiuu  ftirnieshiii^,  fuutm  vlv- 
iinuitft  i>r  it«  TnnrnifaetMri%  retimitieil ;  bnt 
jifttT  tin*  Ki\th  nMrti*r>  th*^  iuBtiitu es  vfvT^t 
imly  til  l*v  found  with  kiniiw  auil  th«>  hnuh 
tHthtiJittr ;  11h*  ji^rt'iitiT  )>iirl  of  ihc  pi'tly  Irjitlw 
hiul  iiiily  wIihI  thii  rmti*  \<^itr'kitiiij(  hi  fkirif 
ri^tiiiur  riiultl  tnakr%  niiHWiMitig  ttv  the  diiy^n 
HiH*(iA.  TJio  ihiy  Ibr II  wrt«  oiiti  i>*ily  of  olfbn»*i* 
tuid  duf4Ul4M:^.    'riit>  la}j<?ly  towi?r  wna  perclifMl 


among  rocks  that  doubled  its  fortifications. 
It  was  undesirable  that  there  should  be  much 
in  it  to  satisfy  the  rapacity  of  a  foe.     Off 
upon  a  raid,  and  uncertain  of  return,  it  was 
best  to  have  one's  wealth  at  command.    The 
most  powerful  lord,  says  a  learned  antiqua- 
rian, did  not,  in  those  stormy  times,  dare  to 
be  separated  from  objects  whose  loss  he 
could  not  repair;  and  so  fixed  did  the  habit 
become  that,  long  after  tranquillity  prevail- 
ed, nobles  and  princes  never  made  a  journey 
j  without  carrying  a  train  of  household  arti- 
,  cles,  plate  and  linen.    Thus  a  few  chests, 
'  at  that  early  day,  were  the  sole  movables. 
In  England  they  were  called  standards ;  iu 
'  France,  hahuts.    These  chests  were  seats  and 
,  tables  by  day ;  they  were  beds  by  night.    As 
I  refinement  progressed  they  were  omament- 
'  ed,  sometimes  mounted  upon  feet,  and  at 
last  made  into  objects  of  surpassing  ele- 
gance ;  but  the  love  of  them  never  was  out- 
grown, and  the  poet  saw  it  even  at  a  far  later 
time,  when  he  described 


I       **The  chest  contrived  a  donble  debt  to  pay— 
I  A  b0d  b J  night,  a  che«t  of  drawers  by  day.** 

After  the  Conquest  the  nobles,  to  each  of 
whom  several  estates  had  been  granted, 
when  they  had  thoroughly  exhausted  one 
estate  moved  with  all  their  possessions  to 
another ;  the  standards  then  were  immense 
objects,  and  necessarily  became  very  im- 
portant, although  by  that  time  there  were 
other  furnitures;  but  these  held  the  plate 
and  the  mighty  hangings.  Many  of  them 
are  still  preserved,  very  handsome  ones  be- 
ing visible  at  Chatsworth  and  other  resi- 
dences; and  nothing,  by -the -way,  is  more 
suitable  for  a  hall  in  the  modem  Gothic 
I  than  one  of  these  vast  receptacles.  What 
their  size  and  weight  was  may  be  judged 
from  the  incident  which  Laronsse  relates 
in  the  life  of  Fredegonde,  the  rival  of  the 
beautiful  and  wretched  Bmnhilda.  Frede- 
gonde's  daughter,  Regonthe,  taunting  her 
mother  one  day  on  the  fact  that  she  kept 
all  the  jewels  of  King  Chilperic,  the  girl's 
father,  to  herself,  Fredegonde  threw  up  the 
lid  of  the  coffer  and  began  dragging  out  the 
great  necklaces,  the  collars  of  pearls,  the 
chains,  and  the  girdles.  "  It  tires  me,"  said 
Fredegonde;  ^'put  in  your  own  hand  and 
take  what  you  will."  But  no  sooner  did 
the  girl  do  so,  leaning  far  within,  than  her 
inothrr  tliriMv  down  tii«*  Yul,  pnvwitii^  t>r*  it 
with  nil  bur  iiUKbf****  tbui  Ko>;r>mKw  woukl 
pr*?fli?Tvily  liavt?  limt  her  htmd  Uni  Utr  tlw  ttt- 
ti?udatit4i,  whfi  ran,  at  h#r  •t^rtuitns,  otid  n»- 

Ah  wt^iilth  »0in«^^1ifit  iiirrraiM^d  arril  lifr 
1i**i.^wtiu*  iriorw  «t»tiiiiiAr>%  tho  tyi«  of  Iticw* 
MlaiMlnrtIs  »nd  bnhuM  wiui  purtly  i>bvtat4^l 
by  ]iti  artiel^  i-Alb^l  thr  aniior>v  b*irri*i»^ 
(Vrnii  tliv  fb(in?h,  wheiT  it  nerved  for  the  *lf^ 
pofcit  of  tht^  saerifd  v<*»tui»?iil*  and  v<«*w*l* 
find  boakAf  as  well  ii«  for  tlie  ttfiiuir  <if  U10 
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mau-at-amiB  of  the  chapter,  who  held  his 
fief  from  the  crown  on  condition  of  attend- 
ing the  great  ceremonies  of  the  church 
armed  cap-a-pie.  This  armory  was  at  first 
made  with  great  simplicity,  of  uprights  and 
cross-pieces  of  scantling,  sometimes  mortised 
together,  sometimes  held  by  a  peculiar  glue 
and  by  iron  bars,  the  hinges  and  bolts  and 
all  the  iron  wrought  with  such  remarkable 
nicety  as  to  constitute  a  true  ornament  in 
the  structure.  There  were  no  screws  known, 
and  the  hinges  and  bolts  and  the  escutch- 
eons of  the  locks  were  nailed  in  their  places, 
and  a  strip  of  gilded  leather  or  of  crimson 
cloth  was  inserted  beneath  them,  serving 
both  to  relieve  them  around  the  edges  and 
through  the  interstices,  and  to  hinder  abra- 
sion of  the  wood  by  the  hammer — a  custom 
that  endured  long  after  screws  rendered  it 
unnecessary.  Often  these  armories  were 
decorated  with  an  uncouth  painting  of 
white  and  black  upon  a  scarlet  ground; 
sometimes  they  were  covered  with  untanned 
leather,  or  with  a  st>out  linen  stretched  and 
glued  on  the  wood,  and  the  painting  applied 
on  the  new  surface,  and  in  a  few  old  Roman 
examples  there  is  a  sort  of  champ  IM  orna- 
ment, an  incision  like  that  of  engraving, 
filled  with  color,  or  rather  filled  with  paste 
and  afterward  colored.  We  can  imagine 
that  this  piece  of  furniture  was  made  to 
present  a  sufl9ciently  rich  appearance  in  the 
great  dark  halls  capable  of  absorbing  much 
gay  color  and  making  no  return.  When,  at 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  they  began 
to  cover  them  with  sculpture  and  to  paint 
and  gild  the  sculptures,  the  effect  could 
hardly  have  been  more  brilliant ;  but  in  an- 
other hundred  years  color  had  entirely  given 
place  to  carving.  At  this  time,  too,  some- 
thing like  a  revolution  took  place  in  Joinery 
— for  it  was  a  simple  Joiner,  usually  a  mem- 
ber of  the  household,  who  did  all  the  work 
in  wood,  and  even  stretched  the  leather  or 
parchment  for  the  painter;  the  mitre  was 
done  away  with  in  the  joining  of  the  comers, 
and  they  met  at  right  angles,  which  greatly 
increased  the  strength  of  the  Joint ;  and  as 
panels  made  of  several  boards,  simply  mor- 
tised an<l  not  bound  by  any  frame,  needed 
to  be  very  dry  and  well  seasoned  in  order 
not  to  shrink  and  one  day  fall  to  pieces,  it 
was  thought  best  to  make  them  of  a  single 
boanl,  beveled  into  a  frame  to  prevent  gap- 
ing; thus  fiat  surfaces  no  longer  presented 
themselves  for  continuous  painting,  and 
whatever  was  the  ornament  of  the  upright 
and  transverse  of  the  frame,  the  panel  must 
have  its  own  ornament.  This  ornament, 
partly  for  the  sake  of  strength,  and  partly 
for  that  of  breaking  the  line  and  aft'ording 
variety,  presently  became  the  parchment 
panel,  a  carving  in  the  similitude  of  rolls 
of  half  unfohled  parchment,  offering  a  score 
of  different  outlines,  a  simple  and  elegant 
form  used  in  England  in  the  early  days  of 


the  Tudors,  much  later  than  its  familiar 
use  on  the  Continent,  and  after  a  long  rest 
in  vogue  again  at  the  present.  As  late  as 
the  fifteenth  century  this  armory  and  the 
chest  were  the  only  furnitures  that  could  be 
locked.  When  the  armory  in  the  next  cen- 
tury was  lifted  on  four  feet  and  the  space 
inside  the  doors  filled  with  little  drawers, 
the  cabinet  came  into  existence ;  and  it  an- 
swered then  the  same  purpose  as  the  chest 
or  bahut  with  its  compartments.  It  has 
been  thought  by  certain  antiquarians  that 
the  armory,  the  old  ambrj*-  or  aumery,  was 
so  named  from  having  been  originally  a 
repository  for  alms,  an  alms  dish  in  chaise 
of  the  almoner,  that  always  stood  upon  the 
table,  often  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  the 


BAELT  VOEM  Or  OBKUSMOI. 

service,  into  which  the  first  bread  and  cer- 
tain choice  morsels  for  the  poor  were  thrown 
throughout  the  time  of  the  feast,  having 
been  usually  locked  away  in  it ;  others, 
however,  regard  it  as  in  more  direct  descent 
from  the  French  arvMire,  as  we  have  the 
names  of  our  dresser,  chair,  and  other  ob- 
jects, e8])ecially  as  after  the  twelfth  centu- 
ry the  difference  between  the  Anglo-Nor- 
man or  English  and  the  French  furnitures  is 
hardly  noticeable.  The  distinction  l>etween 
the  old  Saxon  cupboard  and  this  ^rmory 
consists  only  in  the  circumstance  of  the 
locked  doors  of  the  latter,  the  cupboard  be- 
ing composed  of  open  shelves  for  display  of 
the  articles  standing  upon  it — the  court 
cnplioanl,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 
To  attend  upon  this  when  iiy4he  household 
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of  a  Bovereign  was  a  knight's  distinction^ 
and  lordly  personages  were  proud  to  poar 
the  wine  and  serve  the  spice  fix>m  its 
shelves. 

When  the  armory  and  cupboard  were  com- 
bined we  have  the  article  called  by  the 
French  a  credence,  although  greatly  en- 
larged. The  credence  was  also  taken  from 
the  church,  where,  In  its  primitive  estate,  it 
was  a  small  stand  used  by  the  priest,  with 
doors  inclosing  a  shallow  space  the  top  of 
which  served  for  a  shelf,  while  another  shelf 
was  inserted  far  below  between  the  feet. 
As  the  spirit  of  ornamentation  grew,  a  back 
was  given  to  this  article ;  the  back  was  built 
up  higher,  and  by-and-by  a  dais  bent  itself 
over  the  top  in  canopy.  Before  it  reached 
this  dignity,  it  stood  behind  the  host's  seat 


CK>TUIO  DKKSBKB. 

to  support  variouft  vessels  used  first  by  the 
tastt^r:  and  the  inclueure  il«u«  away  with, 
its  fniinn  aftfrwjird  Ijecame  ilw  original  of 
the  dimier  wagnii.  By  *l*^grt*eH»  fts  the  East 
sent  it«  l»iiiiH*^«  in  mure  quaiitityT  »"  things 
of  beauty  raioe  trtvtii  tlu^  Enfrlinh  golf]  ntu  it  Lis 
and  W^netiati  gbbBFi-blovverH  and  Flemish  i 
copper- workers,  it  had  am  pi  Hied  itu  hl^e  to 
receive  tltem,  doused  aud  qiisdnipled  Ita  i 
shelven,  iiimI  had  became  with  its  high  back 
and  daifl  a  Hxtnro  ai^alnst  the  wall.  When 
in  this  shape,  diRpeiising  with  the  little 
clofif^t  bt^ntnttU,  it  was  the  dresat^r  thai  in 
the  age  iif  Henry  the  Ejghtli  wa«  relegated 
to  tlie  kitclieti  by  name,  altUoiigb  Uh  the 
court  L'nplKmrd  it  (<itill  maintained  itn  hon- 
ors and  played  a  tine  part  in  the  splendors  , 


of  the  day.  At  the  time  that  the  Burgno- 
dian  dukes  by  the  display  of  their  enormous 
wealth  had  cheated  prodigious  rivalries  in 
expenditures  and  magnificence,  these  carved 
and  costly  shelves  became  the  subject  of 
some  of  the  most  tyrannical  restrictions 
that  etiquette  ever  imposed.  Our  ladies, 
who  set  out  their  pretty  trinkets  on  their 
^tag^res,  where  we  have  the  modem  of  the 
dresser,  can  riot  in  as  many  shelves  as  they 
will,  but  in  the  beginning  only  ladies  of  cer- 
tain rank  could  epjoy  the  article  at  its  full 
opportunity  for  effect ;  queens  might  have 
five  shelves,  countesses  might  have  three, 
a  knight's  lady  must  content  herself  with 
the  primitive  article.  Queens,  also,  were 
the  only  ones  who  could  be  indulged  in 
*'  cloth  of  gold  of  cramoisy"  laid  upon  the 
shelf,  while  sometimes,  even  as  early  as  the 
twelfth  century,  the  dresser  of  a  sovereign 
was  even  itself  of  gold.  Numerous  other 
regulations  concerning  the  drapery  and  the 
dais — although  as  absurd  as  those  which 
obliged  the  gibbet  on  which  a  great  lord 
hung  his  subjects  to  possess  four  legs,  a  lesser 
noble's  three,  while  the  least  lord  of  all  was 
only  able  to  do  his  hanging  on  a  two-legged 
affair — show  the  consideration  the  dresser 
enjoyed.  Sometimes  the  back  was  carved, 
sometimes  a  curtain  of  gilded  leather,  not 
unlike  the  thick  Japanese  paper  often  used 
now  to  line  the  cove  of  the  arching  top  in 
the  similar  article,  or  of  Eastern  silk,  was 
stretched  across  it ;  but  over  all  the  shelves 
a  smooth  drapery  was  laid,  a  napkin  of 
creamy  damask,  it  may  be,  or  cloth  of  gold 
fringed  and  bordered  with  black  velvet ;  and 
on  these  various  shelves  stood  the  rich  pos- 
sessions of  the  house — vessels  of  gold  and 
silver,  tiny  coffers  sculptured  in  ivory  from 
Constantinople  and  beyond,  vases  of  beryl, 
of  carved  agate,  of  sardonyx,  the  golden 
covers  of  a  precious  manuscript,  perhaps, 
thick  set  and  crusted  with  gems,  an  an- 
cient ivory  diptych,  plates,  hanaps,  which 
were  vases  with  a  long  foot  like  a  chalice, 
comfit  pots,  flambeaux  of  rock-crystal,  and 
the  nef  or  cadenas,  usually  a  large  golden 
ship  such  m  that  which  the  readc-r  can  im* 
cm  the  lower  &helf  of  the  picture  c^f  un  an- 
cient tlresser  whieh  we  give.  Thin  catiena* 
was  a  receptacle  for  the  knives  and  spoons* 
whieh  were  kept  nnder  cover  with  the  per- 
petnal  fear  of  poison  thai  haunted  those 
dark  days,  and  some  remnant  of  which  la^t* 
ed  as  1  a  tel  y  as  th  e  day  s  of  t  he  8t  a  arts.  *  *  To 
Whitehall,"  says  Pepys,  "  and  tit^^%^  the  kitii^ 
and  qneene  at  dinner;  and  observed*  which 
I  never  did  before,  the  formality — but  il  b 
but  a  formality — of  putt  log  a  bit  of  Uti*«4 
wiped  upon  caeU  dmh  into  the  moiith  of 
every  man  that  brings  a  dish."  It  w»s  tm 
formality  in  the  eflriier  time»  when  St  vm* 
death  to  lift  the  cover  of  the  kjii j|^ii  d bhMi 
m  they  iiime  from  the  kiteben+ •od  wlieii 
a  crier  cried^  *'Tb€»  kiiig't  miN»tr  end  tha 
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trumpets  sounded,  and  those  upon  the  way 
uncovered — a  custom,  the  latter,  which  was 
olive  in  France  even  in  the  present  century. 

The  last  variation  which  this  picturesque 
piece  of  furniture  endured  was  in  becoming 
the  buffet.  Its  shape  then  in  household 
use,  and  except  upon  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, did  not  differ  materially  from  that 
of  the  dresser,  although  the  latter  stood 
against  the  wall,  while  the  buffet  was  mov- 
able; but  it  was  an  appanage  of  dining, 
after  dining  lost  something  of  the  rude  char- 
acter when  the  table  was  a  bench  and  the 
diners  sat  on  the  floor  or  on  trusses  of  straw. 
The  buffet  was  often  a  merely  temporary  erec- 
tion also ;  no  elaborate  carved  or  iron  work 
adorned  it  then,  but  it  was  entirely  covered 
with  the  richest  stuffs,  and  decorated  with 
the  most  costly  of  the  gold  and  silver  plate; 
sometimes  it  was  a  mere  series  of  steps 
where  the  squires  went  apart  to  cut  the 
meat  and  bread,  but  on  days  of  parade  it 
was  a  piece  of  great  magnificence,  made  in 
any  shape  that  pleased  the  fancy,  a  round 
or  a  lozenge,  and  the  word  implied  not  the 
mere  scaflblding  under  the  draperies,  but 
the  whole  mass  of  splendor,  and  when  one 
"offered  a  buffet^'  of  refreshment  to  any 
grand  personage,  one  offered  also  its  silver 
and  gold,  its  unicorns'  horns,  and  its  cups 
set  with  jewels. 

Sometimes  the  buffet  stood  in  the  inner 
space  of  the  table  that  was  spread  in  the 
shape  of  a  horseshoe,  the  guests  sitting 
around  the  outside,  the  servants  waiting  on 
the  inside,  the  fool,  with  his  bauble,  wan- 
dering where  he  would.  This  was  a  shape 
which  our  ancestors  had  from  the  Romans, 
and  which  the  straight-backed  race  retained 
longer  than  they  did  the  couches  on  which 
the  Romans  reclined  at  table.  They  used 
it  when  the  number  of  guests  was  great ; 
but  it  was  varied  by  round  and  square  and 
oblong  forms,  the  latter  being  the  most  cus- 
tomary. The  first  table  after  the  bench 
ceased  to  be  useful  in  that  line,  and  the 
husband  and  wife  played  chess  upon  the 
coffer,  sitting  at  either  end  of  it,  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  simple  board  on  trestles.  It 
is  doubtful  if  we  have  compassed  any  thing 
better  yet.  There  was  usually  one  in  the 
hall,  to  l>e  moved  at  will,  at  which  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house  sat  at  meat,  and  fixed  or 
dormant  ones  along  the  side  for  the  use  of 
others.  The  table  of  the  ninth  century  is 
pictured  to  us  as  a  semicircular  arrange- 
ment, with  a  short  drapery  hanging  around 
it,  just  beneath  an  upright  edge  similar  to 
the  guard  which  at  sea  prevents  objects  from 
Hlidiug  off  the  table,  or  the  rim  of  the  old 
Roman  abtid.  There  was  no  cloth  on  the 
board  itself,  and  only  the  dishes  contain- 
ing the  viands,  the  knives,  and  the  bones 
thrown  at  random.  If  the  guests  would 
drink  from  the  enormous  vessels  provided, 
they  turned  away  or  left  the  table.     In 


the  twelfth  century  the  little  upright  edge 
still  remains,  but  the  drapery  hangs  more 
gracefully  from  a  metallic  rod  that  encircles 
the  board,  completely  hiding  the  trestles.* 
Plates  appear  upon  it,  and  forks  which  take 
up  the  morsel  by  pressure  upon  the  two 
prongs,  not  by  piercing  it.  Before  this  a 
table  appears  with  but  three  sides,  the  far- 
ther one  filled  by  an  upright  back,  and  quite 
covered  by  a  cloth ;  but  upon  the  common  ta- 
bles cloths  do  not  appear  till  the  thirteenth 
century.  A  little  later  we  come  across  nap- 
kins of  damask  —  sumapes  they  are  call- 
ed ;  by-and-by  embroidered  with,  gold,  and 
fringed  at  both  ends,  used  when  the  la  vers  or 
enameled  basins  of  rose-water  were  carried 
around  the  table ;  and  "  napkyns  of  Reyns'' 
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are  named  among  the  effects  of  Henry  the 
Fifth.  The  surtout,  or  central  ornament, 
corresponding  to  the  ^pergue,  was  in  use, 
though,  long  before  the  time  of  the  wicked 
I'Yedegonde.  People  of  great  wealth  in- 
dulged great  luxury  in  the  matter  of  tables. 
Charlemagne  had  one  of  massive  gold,  and 
three  of  silver,  the  first  representing  Rome, 
the  second  Constantinople,  and  the  third  be- 
ing described  as  a  disk  of  silver  of  remark- 
able grandeur,  sculptured  in  relief  with  the 
terrestrial  hemispheres,  the  constellationst 
and  the  paths  of  the  planets.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  question  if  these  tables  were  not  in 
reality  great  trays  or  pateras  decorating 
the  wall,  the  word  "table''  being  used  as 
its  original,  "tabula,"  might  be.  Gibbon, 
meanwhile,  tells  us  of  another  liable,  belong- 
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JDg  to  the  Goths,  of  a  siDgle  piece  of  emer- 
ald— meaniug  glass — encircled  with  three 
rows  of  tine  pearls,  and  snpported  by  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  feet  of  gems  and 
gold. 

The  lord  and  lady  usnally  occnpie<l  alone 
the  table  at  the  head  of  the  hall,  that  was 
sometimes  raised  npon  a  platform  and  can- 
opied by  a  dais,  as  show^n  in  our  cut  on  the 
preceding  page.  The  meats,  after  the  guests 
had  seen  them,  were  removed  to  the  side  ta- 
bles, where  they  were  carved;  and  the  guests 
were  seated  at  long  tables  running  down 
the  hall — temporary  things  on  trestles,  or 
heavy  fixtures  on  which  the  mummers  might 
monnt  in  the  intervals,  representing  brief 
firm  lias  h  u  1 1  d  Ijitr  i  1 » 1 1 1  i  1 1  g  lio  wi?  re.  Tiii5  aeaf  et 
were  beuulit^  —  orighiuUy  ^pellt^d  biiiic^^j 
their  uho  ||:iviijg  rise  to  iliu  wonl  banquet— 
which  were  little  more  than  the  oid  *■'  form." 
Wheii^  jta  not  kifreijtii^ntlj  chanced,  they 
had  lockers  uiulenieiith,  and  w«ro  used  for 
ijtoriug  tb»  table-linen  ^ind  uthor  things  of 
the  sort,  they  seem  to  be  the  ehest  or  buhut 
enriched  with  back  and  ariiia.  Over  them 
was  thrown  a  banker  or  cloth,  a  singly 
thieknefis  of  rich  malarial,  successor  of  the 
courtepointc  one  which  waa  doubled  and 
stuffed  and  tuftcni  thrt>iigh  fnmi  side  to  side, 
and  whit'h,  iu  its  turn*  had  siu-ceeded  the 
<lrp8»(Ml  furs  provided  by  the  chase^  Iyii>K 
loosdy  iu  pi  nee  till  a  fn3er  lifts  and  a  light- 
er conhtrnetiou  rendered  objt^cts  raoie  mov- 
able ^  when  their  slippery  inconvenience 
catmed  them  to  lie  seeurt'd  by  bands,  and 
afttrwiird  by  uails.  In  Kngland  these, 
benches  were  eouiuionly  eiillod  **  binka" — a 
pronnnciiitton  not  yet  forgotten,  aa  any  one 
knows  who  has  beiird  the  Loudon  oninlbns 
men  bound  for  the  Bank,  and  shouting  their 
destluatlon,  "  Kink  \  Biuk  I" 

There  eonld  barflly»  as  we  have  said,  Im^e 
been  much  aetiurtiotance  of  comfort  in  HieKi- 
primitive  seats^  although  their  legitinmte 
descendant,  the  kite  ben  settle,  has  been  ii 


hospitable  friend  to  mmiiy  ii  ^vrettiy  k^t 
But  except  for  the  single  ntools  in  eoimm 
use  among  the  inferiors,  and  the  little  foU- 
ing  seat  that  afipears  to    linve  drtM^f'ndtii 
directly  from  the  Roman,  preserTe*d  tJirr«a^ 
the  exigencies  of  camp   life — whence,  as- 
deed,  it  had  one  of  its  name^,  and  wfakk 
also,  was  the  origin  of  thf%   chair  that  tk 
Spaniards  made  of  steeU   1^    be   taken 
pieces  and  carried  to  the  ^war» — except  ktt 
these,  chairs  were  very  infrequent.     Id  ^ 
most  ah  old  manuscripts   and   ivoriea  pe©- 
pi©   are  represented  aittiiijo^    on    l»e4!»  a»d 
conches,  and  sneli  chairs  of  the   t»e<!ijptij 
period  as  we  hiive  still  eicistiii^  ura  rhikk 
of  ceremony.     Indeed,  thu  chair  w»»  a!tii^«s 
literally  the  throne,  the  seat  of  {^ov^n^iciK 
ship.    For  centuries  there  wo^  hut  cine  in  th^ 
hall,  and  in  that  the  master  »at,  and  relin- 
quished it  only  to  his  superior.      8oiiietiise» 
it  was  a  rnde  coqwntry ;  soniettnieii  Jraf iwr 
surcingles  were  siretebed  lietween  four  ^jt- 
rights,  supplying  seat  and  back.      Ilanj  i ; 
these  chairs  were  at  tirst  little  more  cImoj 
stools,  the  back  being  so  low,  and  that  *v«d 
when  the  fabrication  was  OTtceedin^ly  ntlL 
as  we  can  see  in  ^n  exinting  spt^ciaien  mitAt 
of  copper  covered  with  Limoget*  enarm*!,  witL 
gilded  balls  upon  project inj?  nxls  at  ^arhof 
the  comers,  look iug  more  like  uti  omaaieut- 
ed  packing-box  than  any  thin^  etse;   tht 
wall  of  the  room  was  tapestried,  howrt^^. 
behind  such  seats  as  thene^  and   thus  tW 
need  of  a  back  was  siipplie*!.      Aft<T  tbf 
Conquest  the  wood  that  entered   into  Iht 
manufacture  of  the  chair  was  freqaentlj 
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very  handsomely  tunied;  and  a  hundred 
years  later  all  quaint  shapes  that  could  be 
devised  appeared — sometimes  light,  a  mere 
reticulation  of  metal  bound  together  with 
straps;  sometimes  huge  constructions,  ap- 
parently for  the  middle  of  the  room,  quite 
fenced  in  by  an  open  gallery,  leaving  only  a 
space  for  entrance.    They  are  all  exceeding- 
ly spacious,  made  so  by  the  change  in  gar- 
ments that  had  been  brought  about  by  com- 
rannicatiou  with  the  East,  through  whose 
means  the  long- worn  clinging  cloths  were 
laid  aside  for  the  stiff  brocades  and  half- 
gold  fabrics  that  thus  came  to  knowledge. 
They  would  all  seem  to  have  been  much 
higher  than  the  present  chair,  and,  for  the 
greater  part,  furnished  with  footstools,  ei- 
ther fixed  or  free.    This  footstool,  that  lift- 
ed the  feet  from  the  cold  contact  of  the 
stone  floor,  is  a  feature  of  the  style,  let  us 
say  in  passing,  that  is  far  too  valuable  to 
be  forgotten  in  reproductions,  and  is  capa- 
ble, for  so  slight  a  thing,  of  charming  effect. 
At  about  this  time  first  appeared  the  out- 
lines in  furniture  that  we  are  accustomed 
to  consider  more  particularly  Gothic,  and 
which    have    persuaded    many    furniture- 
makers  that  they  only  are  correct,  being 
adoptecl    from    the    architectural    designs 
which  we  know  by  that  name;  and  we  see 
the  seat  supported  on  the  pointed  arch  and 
the  trilobe,  with  quatrefoils  and  trefoils, 
and  tiny  crocketed  pinnaicles  at  the  comers. 
Then  the  chair  liecame  a  maguiiicent  object, 
took  on  a  high  back  rich  with  carving,  but 
carving  that  was  done  in  sunk  relief,  so 
deep-set  that  it  was  uncomfortable  to  none ; 
and  the  chair  of  the  plain  citizen  and  the 
farmer,  if  not  rough  with  this  thick  carv- 
ing, had  always  at  the  head  the  battlement- 
ed  crest.     In  the  variety  that  we  find,  some 
are  like  those  belonging  to  a  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans, the  legs  of  which  were  painted  ver- 
milion, and  on  whose  cover,  garnished  with 
a  **  fringe  of  soy,"  were  wrought  dogs  and 
birds  and  other  devices ;  another  is  covered 
in  blue  cloth  of  gold,  with  pommels  of  cop- 
per, gilt  and  enameled  at  the  comers ;  and 
in  the  same  inventory  with  the  latter,  taken 
in  1466,  is  noted  *'  a  chaire  of  astate  of  yren 
covered  with  pnrpell  satyn,  fur'',  and  a  case 
of  lether  thereto."     In  the  mean  time  the 
camp-stool  had  not  been  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  primitive  state  of  the  curnle  chair. 
Always  pleasant  to  the  eye,  with  its  chan- 
ging broken  lines,  it  was  destined  to  honor 
and  beauty.     The  throne  of  the  chief  after 
battle,  under  the  bannered  door  of  his  tent, 
it  was  also  the  episcopal  throne,  and  more 
frequently  than  any  other  form  of  seat  was 
the  civic  throne.    In  France  this  shape  was 
called  a  fauteuil,  from  the  older  French  of 
fandesteuil,  derived  probably  from  the  monk- 
ish Latin  of  faldistorinm,  that  in  turn  was 
derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  German 
MdMooL    U  «i0d-to  be  dedaved  tiiat  the 


folding-stool  of  the  bishop  was  indicative  of 
his  spiritual  Jurisdiction,  and  that  the  foot- 
stool before  it  was  emblematic  of  the  tempo- 
ral, which  should  be  subjected  to  the  spirit- 
ual, power ;  but  the  footstool  was  presently 
adopted,  with  the  folding-stool  itself,  into 
civic  and  domestic  use.  The  bronze  throne 
of  Dagobert,  whose  parts  terminate  in  pan- 
thers' heads,  is  the  oldest  example  extant  of 
this  variety  of  the  mediieval  seat ;  but  oth- 
ers terminate  with  eagles'  heads,  and  others 
yet  with  the  heads  of  lions.  This  use  of  the 
lion's  head  and  claws- — the  latter  of  which 


DEAL  0UJC8T  OF  DKAWKKfl. — [u.  J.  T.] 

is  to  be  seen  in  the  Bayenx  tapestry,  by-tlie- 
way,  and  is  still  preserved  on  many  of  the 
articles  of  fumiture  that  are  nowadays  no 
further  classified  than  by  the  words  ''old- 
fashioned" — has  been  a  matter  in  some  dis- 
pute with  archsologists.    M.  Lenormaut  re- 
gards it  as  something  brought  about  only 
under  the  Influence  of  purely  Christian  ideas. 
"  The  lion,"  he  says,  **  is,  in  the  allegorical 
I  language  of  our  religion,  the  emblem  of  jus- 
I  tice,  because  of  the  two  lions  which  made 
the  arms  of  Solomon's  throne,  the  jnst  king 
I  par  excellence,  and  of  the  twelve  whelps  which 
I  ornamented  its  steps."    But  ifa^ich  was  Sol- 
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omon'H  clmir,  it  scoma  that  th«  lions  were 
thus  iimtlc  ni*e  of  )on^  befortv  Chrintiiujity ; 
and  it  i*i  c]llifl^  m  likeJy  that  the  bt'iMlH  uml 
feet,  btMiig  tbii»  utltWil  tft  tilt*  part  covere^i 
else  where  by  the  dm  peri  ©s  of  thfl  »out,  nigin- 
fied  th *?  Ike t  o f  po we r  n n d  co ii^  nest,  E v eij t- 
ually  thi*  frjlding-sti^fjl  put  on  longer  ends, 
then  hrira  hetweeii  the  end*,  Disking  a  biiek 
undniukiii^  arnj*i,i4ijd  iK^tween  the  feH^  and 
so  grij dually  grew^  into  that  ebarmiug  old 
chair  which  we  bo  id'teji  see  in  the  later 
mediiinul  d!iy»,  wbt^re,  on  thi^  hftlf-rirole 
fonutd  by  the  Iv^ti,  tbf^  hulf-cirt'le  af  the 
body  Hitsi,  with  ijitriiigbt  bivrs  finely  onm- 
meuti'd  hetwpen  ilw  nprigbta  uf  tlio  back. 

Dnriti^  all  this  tiiue  the 
bench  was  liy  no  luf^ans 
stand  iijg  at  ill.  Am  t*iirly  as 
the  eleventh  eentary  it  bad 
been  fiirniabed  with  mdi- 
mentary  armfi,  or  reKtSt  t3if-*re 
project  J ous  of  the  uprights, 
and  pre*iently  tbt*  annn  wtsre 
liniaUed  nud  curved  mt  a^  to 
afford  mure  eoinfurt  fur  the 
(dbo^ ,  and  if  it  was  nut  cov- 
ered with  carving  and  paiiit* 
cd  in  lively  eolors,  or  net 
about  with  gilding  and  sil- 
ver a  Till  ivory,  \t  waa  made 
line  with  r*istly  draiM-rVp  cov- 
ered all  aluM^  its*  h'ngth  hv 
cushions*  rUnilcrd  with  feath- 
ers, and  having  imlrritatJonH 
in  the  ntiddli*  of  rhe  four  aides* 
so  a#  to  lit  flurtly  into  the 
variouA  hoUuweji  of  the  frariit- 
— ciibbii»ntt,  indeed^  beariiiiU^ 
much  weight  io  the  mediae- 
val fur  II  i  t  u  rt%  t  he  i  r  ii  »e  m  a  rk  - 
iug  one  of  its  link:^  with  the 
liy^ant iue  —  and  fniqiiviitly 
forming  weatJ*  by  tbtunfitdvei*. 
Silk  pateliwork»,  inittaliiig 
8oin«  of  tin-  rare  idd  U<»ih- 


ie   inarquetrieA,  ftr^  by   mj   mttmmm 
plaee^  upon  thvma  eunHioaiK  *a  Hard 
and  tbey  givt.^  thf^  grniiitiiru  luiij   Umb  i 
vhikt  iuiit  wbusm  hiuidi*  tluit  tK>«^tl4*-«f< 
usually   eonjmitted,  nn    »etJv<t     tuim 
th*!>  furniftUing,     In  tbc<  tbirira^iiib 
the    litttioli   drnjiped   iin    uEiion 
M'at^  fiTf|iienily  of  tntricarf'Iir  «^Arv«id  of 
work,  fio<l  filled  the  port  brtf  h  uf  tmm%  i 
eoltVr.      It«  hack  ^ua  cx:l«f)<]ed,   partly 
oniainenta.1  reanonii,  and  fmrtlj  for  in 
tial  ones  on  »oconnt  of  tlie   dlrmiijttijte  tflrf 
dj&mps  in  the  intmeuee)  lialla*  lUifl  tli# 
wais   of  I  en  Munuountod  by  m  drnia*      Wl 
tbi»  back  was  not  eover^  wjtli  cmirred  i 
and  l^giHidfly  or  the  4^nnT«AUiiOftl  flo>riac»«i 
the  tiux,  there  wa»  blixi|f  fl«fi»w  tl«  tm  link 
hooks,  a  doFsieh  a  cnitttiti  o^f  f^flV^t^d  lemA- 
er,  i>f  needle -work,  or  &i  |»fiiciuaB   mtuft,  !• 
wbieb  the  gomi,  ullhnngb  nut  ghm  Id^i^ 
the  antiuiaejys^uj"  ran  b<i  m^&m^      If  vile  i^ 
NOUN   frtini  the  eonircrlUug   firliieiiileii  ilMi 
originally  form  a  i^tyk^  it  trill  be  ae»i  lim 
altbf^igb  the  low-bfickr^l  f-^iuOr  Is  all  y«7 
well,  anit  eidtreientjy  untbarU^  hy^  giMlMt 
yet  the  high-haeke^l  ohair  wiw  iMifn  «t€  U^ 
very  nBt^esBitif's  of  the  life*  hi  tli4>  rftil  ^^ 
aparlmeutti   ^vl^^rf^    (be    pi^^^^^Nitt    of  th 
body  irtiin  Uk^  tlraoghtit  of  wIiIitU  ii«  1i»i« 
prevEuu»li»  Htmkeu  wiia  at  lli^  Ittrml  hiit  i 
and  that  the  iloim*]  in  ilmtHt  a  r«>a 
part  of  it,  and  with  lit  W^Utniti^'Mt  irf 
eolor  filwajn  a  w^eli^mibi  awk 

It  iit  eaay  to  mmt  haw«  l^m  «  form  of  tUb 
bench  without  tlie  bib«rk,  tbf*  iM^uiHs  Mi^ 
into  b^ing.  jL  little  low^^na  llLUe  litiMiitf.a 
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little  more  laxorl- 
ous  as  to  its  cush- 
ions. It  appears  on 
the  Continent  not 
much  later  than  the 
close  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and 
became  so  cherish- 
ed an  object  that 
it  presently  under- 
went as  absurd  reg- 
nlations  as  the  cup- 
boards had  endured : 
only  a  queen  or  a 
member  of  her  fam- 
ily could  place  her 
couch  before  the 
fire— the  comer  of 
the  room  was  good 
enough  for  those 
whose  blood  was  not 
so  blue.  Undoubt- 
edly the  couches  oft- 
en served  for  beds, 
although  by  this 
time  beds  and  bed- 
ding had  become 
quite  luxurious. 
Among  the  wealth- 
ier    nobles      some 

scattered  examples  of  the  Roman  tradi- 
tions remained,  such,  for  instance,  as  that 
in  the  drawing  from  the  old  manuscript  of 
Herrade  de  Landsberg  (representing  the 
dream  of  Pilate's  wife),  where  the  forms, 
the  turning,  and  the  rich  ornament  are  on 
snch  a  model.  But  the  instances  are  very 
rare ;  the  bench  had  been  the  bed  for  gener-. 
ations  of  those  who,  if  they  knew  better, 
had  nothing  better  to  do;  and  when  that 
was  discarded,  an  original  style  had  come 
into  existence,  out  of  which  the  shapes  to 


DKAI.  WAXDSOBB.— [H.  J.  T.] 

be  seen  in  the  representations  of  the  rooms 
of  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  centuries  per- 
fected themselTCS.  In  the  early  years  these 
bedsteads  were  often  of  bronze ;  sometimes 
they  were  provided  with  a  back  or  third  side, 
and  they  were  very  much  higher  at  the  head 
than  at  the  foot ;  but  in  the  twelfth  century 
tKey  were  ponderous  wooden  fixtures,  with 
huge  canopies,  and  enveloped  in  curtains. 
The  beds  of  the  thirteenth  century  stood 
upon  four  large  low  supports,  and  were  box- 
ed in  by  a  more  or  less  elaborate  rail,  with 
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an  open  gateway  at  one  side  and  a  low  step. 
Curtains  were  suspended  fix>m  beams,  or 
from  long  metal  rods  fixed  in  the  wall  at 
one  end,  and  slnng  from  the  ceih'ng  at  the 
other;  afterward  the  whole  tester,  with  its 
drapery  and  the  depending  curtains  be- 
neath, was  secured  to  the  ceiling,  and  not, 
as  now,  supported  by  the  bed ;  the  usual 
name  for  it  being  the  celer.  Sheets  were 
now  in  use,  often  made  of  silk,  the  pillows 
perfumed  with  rose-water,  and  the  size  of 
the  beds  was  something  enormous:  the 
knights  who  had  slept  under  the  same  teut 


BlUO*i-UBA0  OABUf  IT,  OOTUIO  ■TTIJL~[B.  J, 


thinking  it  but  hospitable  to  put  their 
brother  knights  into  the  same  beds  with 
themselves — beds  here  and  there  as  much 
as  twelve  feet  wide.  In  such  beds  parents, 
children,  and  dogs  all  slept  together,  and  so 
vast  was  the  king's  bed  that  it  was  visited 
by  whippers  with  their  rods  of  office  before 
he  entered  it,  lest  some  traitor  should  be 
secreted  there.  The  hangings  of  these  beds 
were  exceedingly  superb;  and  some  idea 
of  their  splendor  may  be  had  when  we  read 
of  a  chamber  of  pleasaunce  hung  with  white 
silk  and  linen  cloth,  in  which  was  a  bed  of 


down,  the  sheets  '^  of  Rays js*' — Beion  gmr^ 
the  old  spellers  a  great  deal  of  liooble^ 
**  the  counterpoint  cloth  of  gold  Inrred  witli 
ermine,  the  tester  and  oekr  shining  doth 
of  gold,"  and  the  curtaioa  of  white  aane- 
net.  **  They  were  the  richestly  hanged  that 
ever  I  saw,"  says  an  old  chronicler ;  **  sevea 
chambers  together  hanged  with  doih  of 
Arras  wrought  with  gold  as  thick  as  eonld 
be ;  and  as  for  three  beds  of  state,  no  kin^ 
christened  can  show  soeh  three.''  Beds 
had  at  last  become  such  afiaiiB  of  Inxnry 
that  they  were  valuable  bequests  not  onlj 
with  such  personages  as  the 
Countesses  of  Pembroke  and 
Northampton,  the  Earls  of 
Hereford,  and  Dukes  of  Lan- 
caster, as  King  Edward  the 
Third,  who  left  one  to  hia 
grandson,  'or  as  the  Black 
Prince,  who  bequeathed  aev- 
eral,  but  with  the  untitled 
people,  one  of  whom  leaves 
**  a  bed  of  gold  swans,  the  t^- 
estry  of  green  with  bunches 
of  flowers  of  divers  kinds, 
and  two  pairs  of  sheets  of 
Baynes,"  so  that  Shakspeare 
had  some  countenance  in  hia 
famous  bequest.  At  the  birth 
of  heirs  of  estates  and  of 
princes,  the  beds  and  their 
surroundings  were  piepaied 
with  peculiar  care,  sacred 
texts  and  representationa 
were  every  where  in  sight, 
and  all  that  could  suggest 
pain  or  fright  was  banished. 
Hangings,  however,  had  im- 
portant office  in  other  places 
than  about  the  beds.  The 
love  of  decoration  in  the  me- 
dieval era  was  intense,  and 
the  delight  in  color.  It  is 
noticeable  with  all  semi-civ- 
ilized i>eople  that  long  before 
they  attain  equal  eminenoe 
in  other  points,  they  arrive  at 
perfection  in  their  knpwledge 
and  love  of  color.  This  is  the 
case  to<lay  with  the  Japanese, 
and  this  was  the  case  with 
our  ancestors.  They  early 
hung  upon  their  walls  the  best  they  could ; 
if  partly  for  warmth,  for  beauty  also — ^that 
is,  they  made  their  warmth  beautiful ;  if  it 
was  linen,  it  was  painted  in  divers  tints; 
and  if  it  was  leather,  they  had  it  correspond- 
ingly variegated ;  if  it  was  needle-work,  it 
was  the  glory  of  the  East,  or  that  to  which 
all  the  women  of  the  household  dedicated 
their  lives  until  the  day  when  Arras  began 
to  take  tribute  of  the  nations ;  or  herd  it  waa 
of  damask,  woven  at  first  of  scariel  tmAj^ 
let,  green,  yellow,  blue,  and  , 
figure  thrown  up  in  gold  and  i 
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ward  of  the  rich  crimson  that  has  given  its 
name  to  the  damson  plum,  and  there  of  the 
Venice  silk  where  velvet  flowers  swam  upon 
a  silken  ground.  Sometimes  the  hangings 
were  used  for  portieres,  sometimes  to  sepa- 
rate the  great  room  into  several,  always  to 
ornament  the  wall,  and  the  best  ones  were 
not  all  the  time  in  use.  In  the  few  dwell- 
ings remaining  of  this  era,  although  the 
hangings  are  utterly  gone,  portions  of  the 
hooks  that  held  them  are  yet  in  the  wall. 
In  certain  rooms,  not  the  loftiest,  the  hang- 
ings swept  from  top  to  bottom;  in  oth- 
ers the  benches,  with  their  decorated  and 
daised  backs,  ran  nearly  round  the  room,  in 
which  case  the  hangiugs  were  sometimes 
di8i>ensed  with,  except  for  the  windows 
and  doorways,  and  for  the  strip  of  stuff 
depending  from  the  chimney-piece,  to  be 
swept  aside  or  to  pull  between  the  sitter 
and  the  blaze  according  to  the  degree  of 
heat ;  in  others  a  wainscot  extended  some 
six  or  eight  feet  frt)m  the  floor,  then  came 
the  hangings,  and  above  the  hangings  a 
painted  or  sculptured  frieze,  the  directions 
for  the  painting  of  these  walls  above  the 
hangings  being  often  of  the  most  elaborate 
description.  In  the  last  days  of  the  Gk>thic 
an  ornamental  plaster -work  supplied  the 
place  of  this  hanging,  and  intruded  upon 
the  cornice.  But  at  a  period  shortly  before 
that,  when  not  only  had  windows  been  en- 
larged, but  filled  with  glass,  and  the  glass 
stained,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any  thing 
too  rich  and  brilliant  for  the  effect  of  these 
wall  decorations — the  panels  carved  and 
gilded,  the  hangings  emblazoned  with  the 


The  hangings  and  the  wall  paintings  also 
were  usually  scenic ;  the  Mort  d' Arthur,  his- 
torical events,  hunting,  falconry,  and  Script- 
ure supplying  subjects,  the  latter  always 
treated  as  if  it  were  a  story  of  chivaby, 
and  David  and  Jonathan  being  armed  as 
knights.  The  personages  whose  story  was 
thus  wrought  were  portrayed  in  gigantic 
stature,  the  necessity  of  size  and  space  being 


BOBJCKM  FUB  DBAWIMG-BOOM.— [&  J,  T.] 

most  rich  and  delicate  coloring,  the  painted 
glass  carrying  on  the  story  in  even  great- 
er brilliancy.  We  may  be  more  comfort- 
able to-day;  we  can  not  be  so  splendid. 


*«Clothet  of  I 
DepslnU 
WflllwmiiilMtl 


were  hanged  in  the  hall, 
sad  hyitoryee  manj  folde, 
an, 


GOTHXO  TAttLK  AKD  BTOOL,  DBAWtHG-BOOM. 

caused  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  tapestry- 
work,  which  absorbs  light  in  the  interval 
between  the  stitches,  and  does  not  repre- 
sent a  slant  by  a  direct  line,  but  by  a  suc- 
cession of  minute  angles  formed  by  the 
stitches.  When  such  sums  were  paid  as 
eight  hundred  **  francs  d'or  pour  un  tapis 
Sarrazinois,''  two  thousand  for  a  chamber  of 
three  pieces  of  tapestry,  and  about  twelve 
thousand  pounds,  modem  money,  for  a  set 
of  arras,  cloth  of  gold,  and  baudequin,  it 
may  be  understood  that  they  were  held  as 
great  treasures ;  and  we  are  not  surprised 
that  nobles  moving  from  one  place  to  an- 
other took  their  hangings  as  well  as  their 
glass  windows  with  them. 

The  floors,  meanwhile,  had  improved  from 
paving  of  rough  flags  strewn  with  straw,  in 
summer  with  reeds,  to  fine  many-tinted  tes- 
sellation of  "  flaundrestyll,''  so  called  be- 
cause brought  from  Flanders;  but  carpets 
were  not  known  in  England  much  before 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
the  embassadors  who  preceded  Queen  Elea- 
nor aroused  the  ire  of  the  people  by  laying 
them  in  her  halls — 

"Tapetf  of  Spayne  on  flor  by  iyde 
That  eprad  thyn  be  for  pompe  and  pryde'*— 

a  custom  the  Spaniards  probably  derived 
from  the  Moors,  as  mats  and  rugs  had  long 
been  the  companions  of  the  Orientals ;  the 
earliest  carpets  used  in  churches  were  of 
somewhat  kindred  design — ^the  Persian,  with 
geometrical  figures,  circles,  and^^xabesques. 
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It  waa  n*>t  till  ttbont  the  close  of  the  font- 
teeutli  century  that  tb©  litst  lieiglit  of  the 
domestic  Gothic  was  reached,  although  the 
great  iinpolae  seemed  to  gather  moat  visibly 
ID  tht^  elyventh.  It  may  not  he  too  fancifal 
to  suppose  that  in  the  matter  of  interiors 
the  mtrmluction  of  chimnBya  had  somethiDg 
to  do  with  tbis^  and  cbimneyB  were  an  ac- 
companiment of  the  eleventh  eeoturj'.  Un- 
til then  a  huge  braaier  built  up  on  the  floor 
in  the  middle  of  the  hall»  i^ith  an  open  lan- 
tern in  the  roof  above,  had  been  thu  uaual 
niethtjd  of  warming  the  hall,  although  some- 
times the  hraaier  was  at  the  aide  of  the  wall, 
where  there  waa  what  might  be  ealled  a  fire- 
place witUDut  a  chimney.  The  principle  of. 
the  chimney  waa  known,  it  eeems,  aa  the 
kitchen  waa  little  more  than  one  vast  chim- 
ney, and  there  aire  inat^uceJs  in  mouafitic 


which  the  chimney  waa  Adorned*  boilt  od 
in  a  hood  or  mantel,  imder  whci««  ortgiiiaCj 
vaat  projection  one  aat^  giveii  a  bay  cmrr^ 
with  armorial  bearinga,  aiid  amaxnt'nted.  to' 
gether  with  all  it»heloDgiiig8^  amply  t^rixtu^ 
how  weU  the  fact  waa  emuprelieiiaaii  Ui«t 
with  the  chimney,  home  hee&i»ie^  a  plaee  ol 
comfort  and  delightj  fit  to  deciir»t«  mal 
make  heantiful  and  linger  aiifl  e^joy  onef 
life  in. 

The  introdnctton  of  the  cliimoey,  t^^ 
made  the  aeparation  of  the  dally  Uft*  inU 
many  rcwms  a  more  comfort  able  aJid  p<^^ 
ble  thing.  The  acreena,  which  ^^f^  *° ^ 
variable  companion  of  the  Gotlilc  Mstmm^ 
before  the  daia— aa  a  raised  platfbg™^  »h* 
place  of  honor,  at  one  end  of  tlk^  I'o^^o^^^ 
aometimea  called — aronnd  th«  fire*,  be«de 
I  the  lied,  and  in  the  division  of  ei«clii»s  trf 


mrmioB  or  ootuht  mniMu-asK^M,— [h*  j.  tJ 


bniklin^  of  the  ninth  century  of  detached 
ahftfta  to  carry  off  the  amoke  from  under- 
groiind  furnacea;  but  it  was  not  applied, 
although  there  was  «iiflficlent  aenae  of  the 
ptiftsibilitici  of  comfort,  now  and  then,  for 
an  arrangemeot  of  fined  from  gtuch  furnaees, 
extending  bene  nth  the  atone  floors  4iod  dif- 
fuBiog  a  mild  wannth.  But  the  eagemeaa 
with  which  the  chimney  waa  seized,  after  ita 
intToduction— flometimea  there  \mng  two  In 
the  riio^ui,  and  sometimea  the  happy  own  era 
luxuriating  in  four,  one  on  each  side— show  a 
the  part  it  took  in  the  great  work  of  build- 
ing up  the  fabric  of  home.  "Under  the 
chimney"  became  a  proverb  for  inviolable 
c^anrtdence,  and  the  expreaBion  for  a  vagrant 
wm«  concerning  one  who  "  warms  hima^lf  at 
||ii»  chimney  of  King  E^n<5,"  that  ie,  who 
in  the  aunahine*     The  manner  in 


the  great  hali,  so  much  m  that  th«  f^f^ 
of  the  hall  uaed  by  the  w?rYaiit*i  waa  «»*» 
''  the  screens/'  now  became  fn?*pJ€»l3y^» 
and  in  aome  itjatancM  ro»<-  **'.**"*  "jj^ 
Over  the  scrvanta'  flcre«ns  wa»  thi?iategw» 
golleryjand  at  the  oppo-  ' 
hall  the  dais  was  at  laaf 
the  rest  as  a  ftpparate  ^Ji^.^m 
to  the  acandal  of  the  lorcir*  > 
of  thinga,  for  t^veu  then  Iher- 
atives  and  railieals*  mv  ihat 
t  ion  w  as  m  ade  a  gai  aat  **  din  i  f  u 
inatead  of  with  the  peopl*,  in  the  haiJ.  ^ 
hind  the  dais  waa  anoth*M  tciom,  thf^  bini* 
aolar:  and  the  lady'a  clrn^t  follow *n!  tbv- 
a  pla^  to  make  dainty  ^*ith  all  th'r  r-f"*^* 
monta  and  delit*ioii»tie«i  y*^t  r*-  *■ 
Jrum  tbia  arrangemt^nt  grswlnall  \ 
dining*room,  a»wiD|t-f*»W,  lwto*|ai-U-» 
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famitaxe  of  the  latter  consiBtiug  of  bed, 
coffer,  priedieuy  and  tapestry — while  stair- 
oases  either  externally  or  in  the  turret  led 
to  sleeping-rooms  above ;  all  of  which  was 
wonderfully  different  from  the  time  when 
life  went  on  chiefly  in  the  one  great  hall, 
and  when,  if  a  guest  came,  his  bed  was  built 
up,  cushioned,  and  curtained  before  his  eyes. 
The  guest  was  always  very  welcome  in  these 
halls;  he  brought  the  outside  world  with 
him,  he  gave  pleasure,  he  gave  the  dwellers 
there  the  opportunity  of  giving  pleasure ; 
legends  relating  to  him  were  often  wrought 
over  the  chimney,  and  the  door  of  the  draw- 
ing-room was  built  into  the  room  in  a  sort 
of  porch,  as  if  too  much  stress  and  honor 
could  not  be  paid  to  the  place  of  his  en- 
trance: a  certain  good  baron,  indeed,  one 
Fulk  Fitz  Warine,  caused  the  highway  to 
run  through  his  hall,  in  order  that  all  trav- 
elers should  receive  his  entertainment. 

Our  ancestors  employed  some  eight  or 
nine  hundred  years  in  attaining  all  this. 
Their  progress  had  been  slow  until  the  last 
two  centuries  of  it,  when  Western  civiliza- 
tion seemed  suddenly  to  begin  to  stir  in  its 
sleep,  to  awake,  and  to  march  onward  with 
a  swift  step  to  Join  that  civilization  with 
which  Venice,  Constantinople,  and  the  far- 
ther East  were  already  luxuriating.  It  was 
from  Venice  and  the  East  that  the  awaken- 
ing came.  While  our  ancestors,  together 
with  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Western 
Europe,  had  been  occupied  with  petty  war- 
fare among  their  petty  strongholds,  Venice 
bad  inherited  the  splendors  of  the  Greek 


jaOTBXO  BOQXmASK.— [B.  J,  T.J 
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Empire,  and  made  herself  cosmopolitan  by 
her  commerce  with  all  the  known  world. 
Magnificence  and  grace  and  beauty  could 
go  no  f^irther  than  they  went  in  the  civil 
buildings  of  the  Venetian  Gothic.  When 
the  greater  part  of  Christendom  sat  in  com- 
fortless squalor,  without  chimneys  or  fire- 
places, without  glass  in  their  windows,  with 
no  pleasures  but  those  of  war  and  such  rude 
diversions  as  hawking  and  the  chase,  Venice 
was  mounting  an  eminence  of  social  and  in- 
tellectual culture,  with  few  houses  without 
gardens  of  some  description  and  aviaries; 
with  a  passion  among  her  people  for  music, 
birds,  and  flowers;  with  a  discriminating 
taste  in  color,  so  that  blue  was  already 
known  as  the  Venetian  color ;  with  a  con- 
stant tendency  toward  refinement.  Slow  as 
communication  was  then — so  slow  that  fifty 
days  were  required  for  a  Venetian  to  receive 
the  answer  to  his  message  to  Constantino- 
ple— ^yet  Venice  in  the  eighth  century  kept 
up  constant  intercourse  with  Greece,  Egypt, 
and  India,  and  in  her  adventure  familiarized 
herself  with  France,  England,  and  Flanders 
as  well;  and  the  Venetians  thus  led  the  fash- 
ions of  the  world  in  the  fair  at  Pa  via,  where 
Charlemagne's  courtiers  were  eager  to  buy 
mantles  like  their  monarch's,  and  the  ladies 
sought  cloaks  of  cloth  of  gold  like  those  • 
which  the  brides  of  Venice  wore.  In  one  of 
the  later  years  of  his  reign  two  of  the  Doges 
came  to  Paris  laden  with  gifts  for  Charie- 
magne,  and  one  of  them  married  a  French 
lady  there,  and  doubtless  sowed  the  seed  of 
much  luxury  about  him;  and  it  was  from 
the  Venetian  market  that  the  daughters  of 
Charlemagne  procured  that  finery  in  which, 
despite  the  conmion  rumor  of  their  home- 
spun, a  veracious  writer  describes  them — 
Rhotrude  enveloped  in  a  mantle  held  to- 
gether by  a  gold  agrafe  enriched  with  pre- 
cious stones,  violet  fillets  in  her  yellow  hair, 
with  a  crown  of  gold  diapered  in  gems ;  Ber- 
tha's hair  disappearing  under  a  golden  net, 
rich  ermines  covering  her  shoulders,  and 
chrysolites  sprinkling  the  golden  folds  of 
her  vestments.  The  wealth  of  Venice  even 
then  was  enormous :  an  abbess  could  afford 
to  give  the  Doge  a  diadem  in  whose  ceu' 
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tfe  a  huge  diamond  was  amrouDded  by  a 
wreath  of  as  bugl^  p«ar-Bhaped  ptsarUi  up- 
hold] Dg,  underneath  ft  blazing  rubj^  a  gold 
cross  i plaid  with  more  than  a  bcave  of  eiuOT- 
&Ma  of  marv^alotift  price ;  and  a  qtinrtor  of  a 
C€iitury  bufore  that  a  Veactian  priiiiat©  waa 
able  to  b^iii^ath  gierfa^  euttle^  hors^s^  ot* 
churds,  olive  groves^  aliara  of  gold  and  ail- 
Ter,  allar  olotlifli  dial  ices,  vaa^s  aad  goblf^tfi 
of  poil>^jy^y?  jewelB,  a  ship,  and  store  of  ail- 
Ter  and  af  com.  Many  of  the  dwellings  of 
private  citizeua  were  like  palacea  j  twenty 
tbonsand  dncata  was  not  con^idertid  an  im* 
mo<terate  price  for  a  boiiae,  and  two  thou- 
sand were  often  ei^iicnded  on  the  nltrama- 
rine,  gihliiig^  carving,  mosaic,  and  glaaa  of 
a  mngim  room.  The  <soinm«ne#t  Venetian^ 
hioki»  aa  inut-b  aa  he  would  of  the  lovely 
glaaa— which r  we  believe^  no  ina4jhinery  t^ 
the  prti«iint.  df^y  dc';rra<!e^.  faahioned  by  the 


bon«e,  suiTen derail  ita  weattli,  and  ttoifiln 
dor  that  bad  been  confined  1^ 
waa  scattered  amon  g  th«  pm*  |i]  «u  Tli#  | 
hood,  with  itn  trained  inMli^gcnoei,  l#dllr 
wny  in  the  procurement  and  th&  ei^i 
of  luxury;  cojiiraerce  grew  up^  eic 
rough  prodnctioua  for  ptvcicius 
tiea;  and  that  elevation  of 
accompanied  the  Gothic  diil 
work  in  a^Idition  toward  tUe  MTlte^ixif  M 
maunera  and  the  beaittUyitiff  nf  InleriMk 
At  laat,  in  the  fourteenth  ftiiit  tb<*  fiifWMitt 
centuriear  we  have  the  meditfi^'xil  »%  Urn  ta^ 
of  it«  wave,  in  auc^eaaiouo  or  loll j  TmmB 
where  taovetl  Btately-iuaiiii«t««I  in#ii  mi 
women  clad  in  aufierb  robos^  riMt^im  rail  tf 
colors  and  gildings  carred  woocift,  a^u^!  ts«ttr« 
ily  awl nging  tapeetrien,  tmth  plee^  nf  fioal- 
tnre  Aiipplying  »eparnt«  ttmll«  af  tli«  pic- 
ture, froio  thi'  reHpIfinli^ncw  of  f  h««  rii|»biiMd 


OAHtiijk.  4,;jjAJiu&it  or  rirtuLnia  ^Jsju-ivitfi 


fingers  aa  it  ib — at  a  time  when  in  EDgland 
glu^s  ilrluking  vcsei^ls  were  &o  rare  that 
ibienry  the  Third  had  bat  a  single  cup,  the 
gift  of  Guy  of  Rousaillon,  which  he  thought 
precious  enough  to  send  to  the  goldamiih^ 
Edward  of  Winchester,  with  directions  to 
set  it  in  hoopa  of  silver  gilt^  with  a  handle^ 
that  he  might  pres4^nt  it  to  the  qu^en^ 

EuuHrrs  Wi.*nt  abroad,  of  course^  of  all  the 
Inxnry  aud  hcanty  of  ]if<^  in  the  East,  In 
Venice  and  Byssance  and  amoni;  the  Mooi^. 
The  Veijetiaus  themselves  visited  the  north- 
em  porta,  and  a  colony  of  them  aettled  in 
Limoges.  The  inbabitauta  of  the  nortbern 
coti^ia  began  to  feel  an  emulation  to  pro- 
cure for  tbemselvea  these  rich  stores  of  the 
Orient,  Jonmeys  and  voyages  were  taken, 
people  returned  from  the  Crusades  that  bad 
made  Venice  a  sort  of  rendezvous,  aud  final- 
ly Constautinopie,  that  inunense  treasure- 


with  it«  plnte  and  pi^reclaln  to  the  ^sok^ 
rit'ljoesa  of  the  sculpturt^d  and  hiuK-ltad 
benches  with  their  daivc*  and  donu'tm. 
w©  bad  ever  tlumgbt  of  ihb  tinwi  n*  if  no  ti 
simplicity  and  se verity ^  of  few  wmttA,  of 
great  coutcnt^thc  tiuir  uf  (be  i|uaiEiCsi*jinKi  j 
**  LevfT  A  bIxj  dlnof  i  dll, 
SoDper  I  ali|  cooelier  u  i)tt. 
Font  vi^rc  Jidooimc  dtt  toi»  dll,* 

we  have  seen  that^  nevert  helcjM,  th«*ii^  hH] 
been  no  time  of  more  gi^ni^Hiiiii  dlsiplay,  of  ' 

more  active  9(»te  and  magninern^. 

The  reader  w  ill  easily  yiidcmtood  thiM  ^ 
order  to  build  his  nioderri  hooM*  oi:     : 
it  accurately  in   the  Gmbir^  if  ii< 
style  chosen — an^I      .  ' 
not  at  all— it  is  a5< 
derstand  ftomething  >>>  > 
sis,  aud  metliotl  of  us<*  • 
is  for  him  to  know  haw  i*.  . 
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cast  up  a  sum  in  addition.  It  is,  indeed, 
impoBsible  for  him,  with  all  the  new  require- 
ments of  life,  to  f^unish  it  in  specimens  of 
the  ancient  Gothic  alone.  Nothing  is  so  ab- 
surd as  your  ^Middle  Age  manners  adapter/' 
who  does  not  take  the  difference  in  time  into 
account,  who  attempts  to  reproduce  the  an- 
cient and  leaves  the  modem  out  of  his  eou- 
sideration.  The  best  that  can  be  done,  the 
only  thing  that  should  be  done,  is  not  to 
reproduce  the  ancient  simply,  but  to  adapt 
the  ancient  to  the  modem,  and  in  order  to  do 
that,  one  needs  some  arohseological  knowl- 
edge, a  tolerably  definite 
idea  of  the  way  affairs 
were  ordered  in  the  days 
that  are  gone. 

It  would  be  idle  to  ig- 
nore the  alleyiations  of 
existence  that  modem 
times  have  compassed,  in 
order  to  produce  a  per- 
fect picture  in  our  dwell- 
ings of  the  ancient,  with 
its  stmggle  for  conven- 
ience and  its  result  of 
inconvenience ;  to  forego 
the  illumination  of  our 
rooms  with  great  sheets 
of  mirrors,  for  instance, 
because  Aregonde  looked 
at  her  beauty  only  in  a 
hand -mirror;  to  refuse 
the  use  of  gas,  because 
in  the  mediceval  rooms 
pitchy  torches  hung  in 
hooks  upon  the  wall,  oil 
burned  in  cups,  and  wax 
in  the  g^at  chain-swung 
copper  circles;  to  drop 
piano,  book -case,  pipes, 
photographs,  wall-paper, 
becaujse  the  medieeval 
never  heard  of  them ;  to 
insist  upon  a  comfort- 
less chair,  because  the 
Gothic  spine  was  made 
of  steel.  One  might  as 
well  refuse  to  read  a 
poem  of  Tennyson's  be- 
cause it  was  not  written 
in  black-letter.  And  thus 
nobody  proposes  to  do  it. 

The  way  to  furnish  our  houses  according 
to  the  Gothic  style  would  seem  to  be  to  vio- 
late no  generally  accepted  modem  custom 
in  adhering  to  mediieval  form.  We  are  not 
going  back  to  mediesval  life ;  we  are  bring- 
ing the  Gothic  to  add  beauty  to  our  life— 
our  life,  which  is  confessedly  loftier  than 
the  medinval  in  every  purpose  and  attain- 
ment, with  the  single  exception  of  inven- 
tion in  art.  If  we  take  the  Gothio  where 
our  ancestors  left  it,  and  apply  its  princi- 
I^M  to  the  exigencies  of  the  present,  we 
•HQ  AToid  the  great  danger  that  threatens 


the  age  of  crystallizing  where  we  are,  and 
becoming  nothing  but  Chinese  copyists. 
We  shall  certainly  have  to  make  new  com- 
binations of  old  forms;  in  making  those 
combinations  we  may  possibly  alight  upon 
new  forms. 

The  first  principle  to  be  found  in  Gothic 
fnmiture  is  absolute  simplicity  and  truth 
and  ^nkness  of  construction,  however 
elaborate  the  omament.  There  is  no  false- 
hood about  it ;  it  makes  no  pretense  to  be 
any  thing  but  itself;  and  under  no  consid- 
eration can  the  omament  of  painting  or 


OOTUIO  UBBAXT. — [B.  J.  T.] 

carving  or  inlay  be  suffered  to  conceal  the 
stracture— it  may  adom  it  as  it  will,  but  it 
ceases  to  be  characteristic  at  the  moment 
in  which  it  attempts  to  hide  the  purpose  of 
any  article  or  of  any  member  of  an  article. 
Every  article  is  made  for  a  specific  use,  and 
only  after  long  tentative  groping;  it  is 
proud  of  itself,  it  declares  its  intention  and 
its  consummation,  it  ornaments  the  way  in 
which  it  reached  its  perfection,  and  its 
whole  air  is  that  of  dignity.  Not  that  it  is 
ungainly,  stiff,  or  inaptly  solemn ;  but  if 
the  reader  will  compare  its  aspiring  lines, 
jitized  by  VD 
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pmAwmo-BOOii  tablb.— [a  ami)  l.] 

its  pore  and  perfect  oarreB,  with  the  wan- 
ton linee  and  dmnken  cnrres  of  the  roccico, 
he  will  recognize  the  difference  and  the  su- 
periority.   It  is  ohliged  to  regard  ecouomy 
of  oonstmction,  too,  as  well  as  honesty' ;  on 
no  account  will  it  suffer  a  strain 
to  come  upon  the  weak  way  of  the 
grain,  and  it  scorns  to  pare  and 
mince  away  strength  for  the  sake 
of  slendemess  or  grace. 

Nevertheless,  one  must  hesitate 
in  this  country  hefore  huilding 
and  furnishing  in  the  pure  medi- 
leyal,  for  as  a  style  it  is  one  be- 
tween whose  day  and  our  own 
there  is  a  more  distinct  barrier 
than  there  is  between  our  own 
and  that  of  any  of  the  Renaissance 
styles.     Strongly  as  the  claim  is 
made  that  it  is  not  an  ecclesiastic 
style,  and  in  spite  of  the  circnm- 
itun^c  tljftt  neither  tlu!^  [tointed  aroh  nor  the 
erot'kt*ted  pinuiicle^  the  tMaperctl  surface  nor 
tlu*  little  ciirvtd  mcmatere^  are  iudifipeiisa- 
blc  in  ord(*r  to  make  furui tuxes  on  the  true 


Qothio  principles,  yet  the  fact  lemaina  thiU 
its  chief  constituents  and  ornaments  were 
first  used  in  the  churches,  and  it  was  bnm^t 
to  perfection  at  a  time  when  the  Church  and 
the  clergy  were  paramount  in  every  thin^ 
after  a  fashion  that  has  long  eeased.  It 
belongs,  in  truth,  to  a  form  of  life  almost  all 
of  whose  conditions  have  long  passed,  relig- 
ious, ciyil,  and  domestic ;  that  with  us  have 
never  obtained.  It  is  not  indigenous  to  tlie 
soil,  as  it  is  in  Europe;  it  must  of  needs  be  an 
adoption,  and  possibly  an  affectation.  It  ie 
grandiose,  moreover;  it  requires  space  and 
the  use  of  wealth ;  to  choose  it  seems  to  be 
an  assumption  of  poetical  taste  and  anti- 
quarian knowledge ;  and  it  is  the  souree  of 
strange  anachronisms  when  a  maiden  with 
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DEAWWO-BOOM  OHAIB.— (a  ASTD  U] 

her  hair  in  Pompadour  rolls  and  eiuliians 
lQok«  ftom  a  Isttiood  and  mtilltoraed  fioliil^ 
ed  window,  or  handki  the  toy«  of  a  ^sm^ 
boyaut  cabiuet;  or  wlien  a  beau  in  n  mod- 
Brn  dress-coat  stands  hent^ntli  Iho  annonjil 
b^atui^s  of  the  b:il]  or  lb«>  €himn«y*pieoev 
or  mouDti  the  battlements  to  see  the  tiow. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said,  this  Is  tli 
style  of  OUT  ancestors,  Saxon  and  NoitnMI 
their  descend aute  hare  as  much  right  to  usi 
it  on  this  eid«  of  the  ^ater  as  on  the  iitli«r; 
It  is  in  eomii  respects  the  tn^t  6tt«id  io  a 
new  trountry,  th«  same  tem&n^  thut  gai« 
it  birth  acting  for  ita  reproduciioa;  tt  is  a 
f«^niiiH»cenoef  for  most  of  ns^  of  Iho  miStMr 
country,  whi^ther  that  contitfy  b«  Ftsmii 
England,  or  Germany;  we  do  not  Intisn^ 
to  allow  jmaehronitmsi  as  hy  adapiiug,  tn* 
&tNkd  of  serriloly  copying,  w#*  lnibiu>  ii**w 
blood  and  a  new  Ufe^  and  itmve  itufhtnf 
tbAt  can  produce  anaohmniim  ;  and  ^rhnn^ 
ws  the}  capftbiUtieM  of  tnoal  of  tbo  H«nsli« 
nfinc-p  stylos  mny  b«  hold  I0  be  exhsoaiwl 
— find  thien  in  tU«  controllisg  aoil  d-ariifjgf 
i^aten — th€»  GotUio  was  amsted  hefon  a 
thototighly  eorapleie  d»ve)a|Mttnil»  and  i» 
yet  AiU  of  pcMslbinilM.    Es^eedioflr  f^ 
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turesqne  as  it  is,  it  has  also  an  archaic  ohar^ 
acter  to  which  it  is  interestiDg  to  see  the 
present  applied  and  watch  for  results.  Far 
firom  being  a  dead,  style,  as  many  others 
are,  it  is  alive,  waiting  for  complete  deyel- 
opment  under  modem  needs  and  ideas,  and 
rich  with  possibilities. 

If  it  is  then  decided  to  build  and  furnish 
in  the  mediieyal — ^and  we  must  think  it 
would  be  rather  unsuitable  to  furnish  in 
that  unless  to  meet  and  carry  out  the  style 
of  building — ^the  reader  will  see  how  impor- 
tant to  the  undertaking  is  a  little  instruc- 
tion as  to  what  has  already  been  achieved, 
unless  he  leave  it  entirely  to  his  upholsterers, 
who  are  already  supposed  to  have  informed 
themselves,  for  the  medieval  is  of  all  the 
styles  the  most 
difficult  in  which 
to  ftkmish,  its 
study  being  rec- 
ondite, while  it 
requires  and  en- 
forces more  puri- 
ty than  any  of 
the  others,  min- 
gling willingly 
only  with  the 
Saracenic,  which 
is  a  connection 
of  its  own  Bysan- 
tine  branch. 

One  is  not, 
however,  obliged 
always  to  pursue 
the  matter  to  the 
letter,  and  re- 
build the  rooms 
•  of  a  medisBval 
castle  in  order 
to  produce  medi- 
8Bval effect;  sug- 
gestion some- 
times answers 
as  well  as  abso- 
lute reproduc- 
tion. If,  for  in- 
stance, one  can 
not  afford  or  does 
not  desire  every 

where  along  the  wall  and  below  the  frieze 
the  heavy  hangings  which,  in  themselves  or 
their  suggestions,  are  a  requisite  of  the  style, 
they  are  suggested  in  sufficient  manner  by 
the  dorsels,  the  curtains,  and  the  portieres, 
which  are  obligatory,  the  last  belonging  to 
the  style,  if  one  may  say  so,  constructive- 
ly, as  they  were  used  previous  to  doors  and 
i^ter  doors,  and  repr^pent  doors  in  the  prim- 
itive divisions  of  the  great  hall  made  by  the 
hangings  themselves.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  dispense  entirely  with  these  hang- 
ings, for  they  were  a  part  of  the  original 
thought  of  the  style.  It  saw  the  wonderful 
llOftuty  of  the  breaking  lines  and  changeful 
~^       of  drapery,  and  used  it  every  where, 


topping  the  cupboard,  hanging  on  its  back 
between  the  shelves,  fiEJling  in  folds  across 
the  shelves,  enriching  chair  and  bench ;  and 
any  thick,  soft-falling  stuff  with  a  wrought 
border  answers  the  purpose  now,  since  it 
meets  the  idea;  while  there  are  not  many 
of  us  who  can  obtain  any  thing  like  the  old 
embroidery,  or  that  tapestry  which  is  prop- 
erly warp  filled  in  not  by  a  thread  thrown 
by  the  shuttle,  but  by  short  threads  worked 
in  by  the  needle  to  suit  the  pattern,  after 
the  manner  of  the  border  on  broch^  shawls. 
Thus  with  deference  to  this  medieval  love 
of  drapery,  even  in  its  minute  proportions, 
the  li  ttle  dorsel  must  never  be  forgotten.  It 
may  line  the  open  shelf  or  it  may  curtain  it, 
and  it  may  ornament  the  tall  chair  back ;  it 


MODSBK  QOTHIO  DXAWDffl-BOOM. — [FOTTin  AMD  BTTinTB.] 

may  be  of  such  handiwork  as  the  ladies  of 
the  house  can  themselves  attempt,  or  else  of 
bits  of  brocade,  of  plain  velvet,  gold-fringed 
or  otherwise  adorned,  or  of  available  pieces 
of  thick  silk  or  satin,  but  always  with  regard 
to  the  design  of  the  period  when  these  treas- 
ured bIvlSb  came  from  the  Orient ;  if  not  en- 
tirely covered  with  wrought- work,  then  most 
frequently  of  open  spaces  of  plain  tint  or 
small  powdered  ornament  between  broad 
bands,  in  which  wheels  encircle  Byzantine 
griffins  and  peacocks,  swallows,  leopards, 
apples  of  gold,  roses,  eagles,  and  branches  of 
palm,  equal  regard  being  paid  to  the  colors, 
none  of  the  brilliant  modem  colors  being 
used,  but  the  ecclesiastical  colors,  as  they 
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are  called,  which,  doll  when  by  themselves, 
can  be  toned  and  harmonized  into  effeets 
of  surpassing  richness.  If,  then,  we  can  not 
have  the  ancient  hangings  of  stately  sol- 
emn swaying  leather,  on  which  such  artists 
as  the  Murillos  of  their  day  did  not  disdain 
to  pencil  their  fancies  when  not  already 
stamped  in  flowers,  and  gilded  and  tinted, 
nor  such  as  those  for  which  Raphael  drew 
the  cartoons,  nor  yet  of  the  cloth  of  gold 
of  cramoisy  or  cloth  of  gold  of  blue,  where 
the  minutely  long-drawn  flat  filament  of 
gold  wound  about  a  silken  thread  made 
oue  way  of  the  web,  and  the  richly  colored 
silk  the  other,  so  that  in  this  light  one  saw 


BMBmvm  TAioA— [a  ami*  u] 

the  full  sheet  of  color,  and  in  the  other  only 
the  body  of  golden  yellow  lustre,  on  wfaidi 
pearls' and  precious  stones  sometimea  bro- 
caded borders  of  gorgeous  embroidery — if 
we  can  not  have  this  splendor,  we  can  yet 
produce  something  of  its  effect  by  infinite- 
ly simpler  and  cheaper  methods.  What- 
ever draperies  we  have,  it  is  admissible  to 
hang  those  of  the  doors  and  windows  mi- 
der  lambrequins,  square -cut  and  witboat 
fullness,  corresponding  to  the  oelers  of  the 
early  beds  and  the  top  pieces  of  the  por- 
tieres that  excluded  the  last  remnant  of  a 
draught — ^for  ourselves  we  suspect  the  poreb 
built  in  over  the  later  drawing-room  door 
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bftd  quite  as  much  to  do  with  thi$  drL^aded 
tlruught  OS  with  hoDor  to  the  giimt — but 
tin  J  h<M>k»  u.Te  the  iiidjcatctfl  matiuer  of  hold- 
ing the  ilorscU^  and  the  miapunsioti  of  cur* 
toiua  atjd  portifeiies  by  means  of  riiigft  upon 
metallic  boja  is  not  only  the  moat  graceful^ 
tho  most  cleanly,  but  quite  as  pure  style. 
Looae  wall-haugiugBt  meau while,  iudosing 
a  room  eutirelj^  as  in  tbo  atitique  faahion, 
are  not  so  confute  at  with  the  spirit  of  mcMl- 
em  use,  which  in  oar  adaptation  m  greatly 
to  be  TeapeetedfOA  the  decorated  flat  surface 
on  which  the  Gothic  looked  with  favor  in 
its  painted  firlexe  and  mosaics ;  and  a  high 
dado  of  panelingf  with  a  wooden  coniie^^  and 
the  space  between  stenciled  In  close  patteru 
or  covered  with  paper  diamonded  and  dia- 
pered in  flotir-de-liB,  goomotrical  arabesqueB, 
and  tine  foliations,  »ometiniea  the  dado  itself 
of  anotheir  paper^  or,  if  of  wood^  framing  in 
its  U|»per  panels  a  series  of  softly  colored 
hftiid-painted  tileSf  makes  qnite  ad  heantiful 
ftnd  quite  as  chara<Jteristic  a  wall  decoration 
aa  a  more  servile  imita^tion  could  effect. 

¥et  if  gome  things  can  be  left,  partially  to 
suggestion  in  furnishing  after  the  mediinval 
manner^  other  things  must  yield  strict  con* 
formity  to  nde.  Thus  carpets  are  not  to 
extend  to  the  side  of  the  room  or  fit  close- 
ly into  corneffi— ftrat,  because  derivatively 
they  have  no  right  t-o  do  so;  aud  secondly, 
because  of  the  large  and  heavy  articles  that 
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stand  directly  upon  the  floor,  and  are  not 
easily  moved.  Tliey  arc  to  cover  the  centre 
and  leave  a  goodly  margin  of  floor  ahout 
them,  the  floor  inlaid  or  handsomely  polish- 
ed ;  they  are  to  be  heavy  and  He  flatly  by 
their  own  weight,  to  be  of  geometric al  or  of 
that  conventional  design  which  elaborates 
the  abstract  idea  of  some  object  of  beauty 
without  repeating  the  object  itself;  and 
however  large  their  si se,  it  is  to  lie  remem- 
beiod  that  they  are  always  intrinsically 
mgs. 

Again,  an  essential  accompaniment  of  fur- 
niture of  this  description  is  wrought  iron- 
work and  brass,  copper  and  bronze^  wherever 
such  can  be  suit  ably  intrmluced.  This  was 
tbe  chief  ortiament  of  the  pristine  style, 
that  on  which  it  relied  for  much  of  its  most 
briHiant  eftect;  and  long  before  they  were 
thr  masters  of  any  other  art^  the  medii£va1a 
wiTe  accom|pliabed  workers  in  the  metals, 
**  cimning  to  work  all  works  in  brass."  Yet 
thin  is  never  to  be  used  as  decoration  for  its 
own  sake,  but  always  for  aome  eonstructire 
pnrpofle  tendered  decora  lively.  A  hinge 
ex  ton  ding  two- thirds  acroaa  a  door,  of  what- 
ffver  metal  beat  contrasts  with  the  color  of 
(be  wood,  expanding  into  trefoils  or  more 
intricate  foliationSf  holts  and  locks  and  h au- 
di (ift  made  with  equal  richne-ss,  and  compasa- 
ing  all  manner  of  quaint  designs  of  leaf  and 
otijihe^  grilles  of  elaborate  not-w*ork  before 
thr  shelves,  and  lesser  guanls  to  keep  the 
ubjecta  there  in  position^  are  among  the 
tim»  to  which  thia  metal- work  ia»j  be  ap- 
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plied.  It  is  never  lovelier  than  when  nsed 
in  the  foundation  of  a  acreen ;  and  screens 
of  some  sort  are,  as  the  reader  will  have 
observed,  another  positive  essential  of  the 
style.  Through  the  great  windy  halls 
draughts  drew  perpetually ;  and  after  the 
introduction  of  chimneys,  owing  to  their 
size,  the  moving  current  of  air  was  enor- 
mous. 

"  A  chain-dropped  lamp  was  flickering  by  each  door, 
The  ama,  rich  with  horaemaD,  hawk,  and  hoond, 
Flattered  in  the  besieging  wind's  nproar. 
And  the  long  carpets  rose  along  the  gnsty  floor.** 

Under  such  circumstances  the  screen  was  a 
necessary  clothing ;  and  it  offered  a  surface 
for  decoration  that 

waa  never  neglect- 
ed. This  eereen  can 
T»e  mude  of  costly 
tapt'Stry,  or  of  the 
household  needJc- 
worki  or  of  any  olb- 
er  luatorial  *bat  har- 
monizes with  tb6 
general  style ;  sorae- 
tiiuea  of  painted  pan- 
els,  ftometimes  of  in- 
terwovijn  peiwsot^k 
fetttheru  upotj  q  back- 
ground^ the  lineat 
that  we  know  cou- 
alating  of  ti  Byzan* 
tano  carving  in  eb- 
ony m^fckiug  a  lat- 
tice oy&T  pliite^glaaa 
whtise  back  boa  been 
gilded  till  it  is  »  cutn- 
plete  ilhimiiiEitidn — 
the  fire  -  screens  a 
single  frame  npcm 
D  foot^  the  others 
in  foldttig  leaves. 
Whon  the#e  serpens 
axe  ruoiinted  in  bra^s 
and  brightened  with 
the   &iiy   brass   illi- 


gree,  they  are  of  service  in  lighten- 
ing the  drawing-room,  which^  with 
the  best  of  Gothic,  must  needs  be 
always  a  little  heavy,  as  a  glance 
at  the  examples  of  modem  Gothie 
in  our  wood-cuts  shows. 

Nothing  can  be  better  than  the 
Gothic  for  the  rich,  permanent, 
abounding  appearance  due  the 
dining-room;  it  recalls  its  old 
feasts  and  orgies,  and  takes  to  the 
dining-room  naturally :  sideboard, 
.  carving  table,  dinner  wagon,  cup- 
l  board,  are  all  ready  to  the  hand, 
and  can  hardly  be  too  heavy  there. 
Nothing,  either,  can  be  in  finer  uni- 
son with  the  music-room,  not  onlj 
'.  because  the  minstrel's  harp  belongs 
to  it,  and  because  it  is  a  thousand 
years  and  over  since  it  has  known 
the  organ,  but  because  its  shapes  in  their 
full  decoration  are  those  with  which  we  aa- 
sociate  the  sound  of  solemn  music,  and  seem 
sometimes  as  if  they  had  arisen  beneath  its 
enchantment.  Nothing  can  be  more  suited 
to  the  library,  where  its  arched  and  pointed 
and  traceried  forms  can  have  their  last  de- 
velopment, w]iile  t>ooks  can  have  no  fitter 
shrine  than  its  cloistered  recesses:  that 
books  were  scarce  in  the  old  days,  and  were 
handiwork  at  that,  does  not  matter;  that  is 
where  the  present  leads  the  ancient  on.  If 
a  hundred  books  were  more  than  the  library 
of  a  medieval  prelate  or  a  sovereign,  it  is 
perhaps  because  such  care  was  taken  of  the 
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hundred  that  we  have  our  thousands  now. 
There  are,  besides,  among  the  ancient  forms 
many  fine  ones  of  lecterns  to  hold  the  book 
that  one  reads  or  from  which  one  copies,  to 
keep  it  open,  advance  or  withdraw  it,  and 
of  8cripiUmale$  or  writing-desks  with  their 
inkhoms,  so  that  we  have  to  apply  little  or 
no  fresh  invention  to  medi»yal  library  fur- 
niture. It  is  the  natural  furniture  of  the 
hall,  where  the  first  idea  on  entrance  should 
be  of  shade,  shelter,  and  solidity;  and  its 
cleanly,  solid,  simple  forms  even  lend  them- 
selves kindly  to  the  bed-chamber.  But 
nothing  can  be  more  difficult  to  treat,  and 
treat  satisfactorily,  than  a  drawing-room  in 
the  Gothic.  Dark  and  sumptuous  and  stead- 
fast, it  is  not  easily  rendered  light  and  airy, 
and  fit  for  the  idle,  laughing,  sunny  life  of 
that  pleasant  spot.  It  calls  marquetry  to  its 
aid  there— a^  ornament  always  rather  spar- 
ingly used  by  the  Ck>thio-~porcelain  plaques, 
ebony  and  the  silver-stained  maples,  satin- 
wood  and  the  winy  wealth  of  color  of  the  ma- 
hogany, having  a  right  to  enrich  itself  with 
all  that  it  can  assimilate  with  its  own  identi- 
ty, of  whatever  place  or  date.  It  uses  the 
light  filigree  brass-work  to  crest  its  cabinets, 
and  for  its  gasaUer  and  sconces ;  adopts  the 
mirror,  and  hangs  smaller  beveled  glasses 
besides,  where  effective ;  piles  cushion  upon 
cushion ;  makes  its  seats  luxurious ;  throws 
soft  drapery  in  delicate  tints  wherever  it 
can  be  disposed.  If,  by  good  fortune,  a  con- 
servatory at  one  end  of  the  drawing-room 
presents  the  usual  glass  doors,  it  is  afforded 
opx>ortunity  to  indulge  in  triple-arched  case- 
ments that  the  exotics  within  shall  garland 
in  blossoming  tracery,  if  they  are  not  already 

"  Diaroonded  with  panes  of  qnaint  device 
Innumerable,  of  etains  and  iiplendid  dyee." 


It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  th|kt  it  requires 
great  art  to  harmonize 
all  this,  to  keep  the 
heavy  outlines  down, 
and  to  hinder  the  brass 
and  porcelain  and  tap- 
estry from  gaudiness. 
In  Europe,  where  such 
rooms  are  ancestral  and 
often  historic,  one  ac- 
cepts them  as  they 
come;  but  here,  who- 
ever furnishes  in  medi- 
»val  style  has  no  an- 
cestors upon  whom  to 
throw  it  off,  and  is  per- 
sonally responsible,  and 
the  rooms  are  quaint 
and  curious  or  rich  and 
imposing,  according  to  >««>»^Ai.wA8ii-BTAifi». 

idle  chance  or  individ-      AjuuirioniBx."] 
ual  character. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  considered  that,  in  any 
room  and  under  all  circumstances,  the  me- 
diieval  renders  honor  to  the  chimney-piece. 
It  is  the  point  of  brilliancy  frt>m  which  all 
the  rest  departs,  or  the  point  of  shadow  to 
which  it  all  converges.  It  is  not,  as  some 
appear  to  think,  an  accessory  of  the  room ; 
it  is  the  room  itself.  In  the  late  years  of 
the  Gothic  it  was  often  sunk  in  the  wall, 
and,  owing  to  economical  necessities,  ad- 
vantage is  apt  to  be  taken  of  this,  and  it  is 
treated  with  narrow  allowance  of  space. 
But  in  the  growing  vital  years  of  the 
style,  as  we  have  shown,  its  importance 
as  the  domestic  altar  was  recognized.  It 
was  built  out  into  the  room  and  made 
beautiful,  and  in  pure  strictness  it  is  to- 
day of  generous  am- 

plitude.      Its   tiled 

hearth  still  remem- 
bers the  huge  and 
hospitable  fires  that 
gathered  the  wide 
groups  around  its 
generous  warmth, 
and  is  able  yet  to 
glow  with  the  fes- 
tivity of  the  great 
Yule-log.  Beside  it 
is  the  throne  of 
the  master  and 
mistress.  It  is  the 
heart  of  the  house, 
the  secret  place  of 
the  family,  the 
shrine  of  home.  It 
can  hardly  be  too 
highly  decorated  in 
that  noble  style 
which  first  glori- 
fied and  sanctified 
the  name  and  the 
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A  PURITAN  GENTLEMAN  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

importance  of  Winthrop  iu  the 
early  hiBtoiy  of  New  Englaod, 
one  is  Dot  quite  content  with  it 
as  a  complete  representation  of 
the  man  who  fills  so  large  a  plaoe 
in  the  esteem  and  admiration  of 
all  American  historical  stndenta. 
There  is  another  statue  in  the 
chapel  at  Moant  Anbum  Ceme- 
tery,  which  more  distinctly  tsn- 
bodies  his  character  as  one  of 
those  Governors  of  Massachn- 
setts  Bay  who  seem  to  be  like  no 
other  rulers  in  history  so  much 
as  those  judges  in  Israel  who  sat 
at  the  gates  and  heard  the  com- 
plaints of  aU  the  people.  He  is 
there  shown  seatedj  with  a  gest- 
ure which  seems  to  accompany 
some  earnest  speech,  in  which  be 
is  determining  an  ordinary  cause 
by  principles  and  rules  drawn 
from  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  « 
and  New  Testaments. 

In  both  of  these  statues  the 
sculptors   have   been   provided 
with    historic    material    which 
forbade  them  going  far  astray, 
their  chief  task  being  to  convey 
in  marble  the  spirit  of  a  man 
whose  portrait  was  well  known, 
and  whose  dress  could  be  de- 
termined with  accuracy.     As  hs 
t»tjtliclH,  the  leader  t*f  the  colony, 
OS  he  mi^  the  Governor  of  the  comiuou- 
wealtb^  ho  bus  the  bearlug  and  pr<?»cnce  of 
a  geutlemau  who  is  a  pioneer  but  not  aii 
adventurer,  a  sdiolar  but  not  a  recluee, 

WTiat  these  two  statue*  convey  t*  tb« 
ejQ  h  im[»re&ft&d  upon  the  niiad  of  the  read- 
er of  the  four  volumes  which  contain^  t  wo 
of  them,  Wiiithrop'a  HtMtorp  of  Kete  England, 
in  diiiry  form,  and  t^Oj  The  Life  and  Ltitm 
of  John  fVinthropf  by  his  deej^etithmt*  ReWrt 
Churl t's  Winthrop.  In  the  former  one  may 
ohtuiu  the  best  view  of  that  C4)mpany  of 
met!  and  wonjen  whose  figures  apjiear  mt 
Bhiirj)  against  the  cool  eky  of  our  early  his- 
tory ;  in  the-  latu^r,  whjle  th^  hifitorie  Mt- 
ting  IS  made  iiromioent,  one  [&  able  to  catch 
further  gliuip^es  of  that  domt^tic  life  and 
perHOJiul  hul»Jttide  which  private  Jf^nmll 
and  familiar  letters  aftbrcL  The  Uoveruor 
Wiutbrop  of  history  is  a  fl|fiire  wcU  dcfiued 
and  carefully  regarded  hy  nil  who  aoqoAiai 
themaelvea  with  tho  foreea  of  our  natfontl 
life.  The  John  Winthro]t,  gentlemnn*  is  Iht 
person  with  whom  ^vi^  wonhl  gladly  boi^oins 
aci]nainted  tliroui^h  such  (ntriMiuction  $M  W» 
oan  ohtnin,  t hough  it  is  to  l^e  not«d  ikaA 
private  lift!  two  hundred  and  flflj  J«aJ«f^[0 
vvuH  Ir^s  minute] J  chronicled  Ibr  ui  ihao  ft 
is  to-day.  ^-^ 
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A  STATUE  of  John  Winthrop,  the  first 
Governor  of  MafiHaehtniettflj  has  lately 
heen  received  in  Boston^-oue  of  two  st^atnes 
contributed  by  the  State,  in  common  with 
the  other  States  of  the  Uninn,  toward  the 
collection  of  national  portrait  Ht  atues  m  the 
old  House  of  Bepreaentattveji,  at  the  Capitol 
in  Washington ;  the  other  atatue  is  of  Sam- 
uel Adams — the  two  men^  Winthrop  and 
Adams,  representing  the  two  htntorie  epochii 
in  the  history  of  the  com  ni  on  we  a)  th ,  W  i  u  - 
throp  is  shown  just  stepp in f^  from  the  ship^e 
plank  to  the  shore,  hf^nring  a  Bible  and  the 
charter  of  Massachn/iettB  Bay  with  its  groat 
seal.  The  action  ia  apprtrpriate  when  one 
considers  the  intinntte  relation  which  Win- 
throp bore  to  the  foundation  of  the  eommon- 
wealth ;  for  it  was  thti  transfer  of  tlie  gov- 
ernment of  the  young  colony  from  Matthow 
Cradook's  office  in  8t.  Swi things  Lane,  Luu^ 
don,  to  the  actual  neat  of  the  colony  which 
gave  solidity  to  the  enterprifie,  and  made 
what  might  otherwise  have  heen  a  mere 
trading  post  a  self-reliant  eommon wealth ; 
and  history  declares  conlldently  that  the 
transfer  was  closely  connected  with  the  ac- 
cession of  Winthiop  to  the  colony  fmd  his 
election  to  the  office  of  Governor. 

But  while  the  statue  bears  witness  to  the 
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The  English  home  of  the  Winthrops  was 
at  GrotoD,  a  little  Tillage  in  Suffolk  Connty, 
on  the  east  coast  of  England,  not  far  from 
Bnry  St.  Edmond's.  Heod  was  a  manor 
which,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries in  Henry  YIII/s  time,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Adam  Winthrop,  grandfather  of 
the  Goyemor,  and  remained  in  the  family 
until  sold,  not  long  after  the  removal  of 
John  Winthrop  to  New  England.  In  the 
church-yard  by  Groton  church  may  still  be 
seen  the  tomb  of  the  Winthrops.  The  fam- 
ily was  not  noble,  but  belonged  to  the  mid- 
dle class,  which  at  that  day  had  a  dignity, 
not  so  easily  discovered  now,  when  measured 
by  a  higher  standard  than  that  of  wealth. 
The  grandfather  of  John  Winthrop,  Adam 
Winthrop,  was  an  honorable  member  of  the 
famous  Cloth-workers'  Company  of  London. 
He  was  entitled  to  write  Esquire  after  his 
name;  and  his  son,  also  named  Adam,  ap- 
pears to  have  withdrawn  from  cloth-work- 
ing, and  to  have  followed  the  customary  life 
of  a  country  gentleman  at  Groton,  busy  with 
agriculture  and  the  law.  John  Winthrop, 
thus  coming  to  man's  estate,  was  still  fur- 
ther removed  frt)m  trade,  and  answers  well 
to  oar  understanding  of  an  English  gentle- 
man. He  was  a  student  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  was  married  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enteen to  the  daughter  of  a  country  gentle- 
man, and  losing  his  wife,  was  married  ten 
years  later  to  a  lady  of  whose  family  it  was 
written:  ''There  is  scarce  a  second  private 
family  of  nobility  or  gentry,  either  in  En- 
gland or  in  Christendom,  that  can  show  so 
many  goodly  monuments  of  itself  in  any 
one  church,  cathedral  or  parochial,  as  re- 
main of  the  Cloptons  in  that  of  Melford, 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  this  present  year 
(1638)."  But  the  wedded  life  was  only  a 
year  long,  and  at  her  death  Winthrop  was 
plunged  into  a  deep  melancholy.  His  fa- 
ther before  him  had  leaned  toward  the  Pu- 
ritan party  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  record  of  John  Wiuthrop's  life  at  thisj 
time  shows  him  to  have  received,  in  the ! 
tender  state  of  his  sensibilities,  impressions 
respecting  religion  which  sank  deep  into 
his  nature.  He  led  a  life  of  seclusion  and 
meditation ;  he  gave  himself  up,  as  did  oth- 
er Puritans,  to  a  private  life,  avoiding  the 
discussions  of  the  distempered  times,  poring 
over  the  Bible,  which  had  lately  become  the 
great  possession  of  the  English  people,  and 
regarding  life  as  the  field  of  stem  conflict 
with  invisible  powers  of  evil.  The  early 
stages  of  Puritanism  in  English  history  are 
marked  by  the  presence  of  Just  such  de- 
vout, sincere  men  as  Winthrop,  who  had  no 
thought  of  separation  from  the  Church,  but 
regarded  the  practical  union  of  church  and 
state  as  involving  imminent  peril.  Living 
in  their  country  homes,  they  were  really  re- 
ligious hermits,  without  the  external  guise 
oCiiermits. 


Two  years  later  Winthrop  was  again 
married,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Tyndal ;  and  thenceforth  there  was  year  by 
year  a  picture,  slowly  filled  in,  of  one  of  the 
most  lovely  of  domestic  scenes.  Margaret 
Tyndal  was  as  sweet  and  pure  a  wife  and 
mother  as  can  be  found  in  history,  and  the 
tenderness,  deepening  beyond  the  power  of 
words,  of  the  union  with  her  husband,  hint- 
ed at  in  letters,  diaries,  and  projects,  is  a 
revelation  of  the  inherent  grace  and  sweet- 
ness of  Puritanism  seen  at  its  best.  For 
twelve  years  the  Winthrops  continued  to 


8TATUK  or  aOVKSMOB  WIMTUOOP. 

live  at  Groton — twelve  years  of  gathering 
darkness  in  the  political  heavens.  During 
that  time  Winthrop  passed  back  and  forth 
between  Groton  and  London,  pursuing  the 
profession  of  a  lawyer  and  busying  himself 
with  family  affairs.  He  was  drawn  also  into 
politics ;  but  there  are  unmistakable  signs 
that  while  his  sympathy  and  partisanship 
werer  with  Sir  John  Eliot  and  other  patriots, 
the  mainspring  of  his  life  was  in  religion. 
It  is  not  in  our  plan  to  trace  the  political 
events  which  were  bringing  on  the  national 
crisis  in  England;  sufficient  to  say  that 
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Wtntlimp,  likr  ill. my  others, 
was  profoimdly  convinced  of 
an  impeudiijg  peril  to  the 
Church  iu  the  introdnction  af 
Roiiiieh  practices^  and  to  the 
country  in  the  abHohitism  of 
the  kindly  rule ;  that  escape 
was  posaible  only  in  enii|^a- 
tin  II ;  and  that  the  fore  flight 
x^hieh  f^mncd  the  company 
and  secured  the  charter  sprang 
from  a  sense  of  the  imnilnent 
need  of  action.  It  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  to  Wlnthrop  and  those  like 
him  religions  pnrity  was  the  highest  ambi- 
tion, and  that  they  clnng  to  the  Chnrch  of 
God  as  the  home  of  their  life,  transcending 
all  claims  of  country.  '^  I  shall  call  that 
my  country,"  writes  the  younger  John  Wln- 
throp, when  proposing  to  go  to  New  En- 
gland, "  where  I  may  most  glorify  God  and 
eigoy  the  presence  of  my  dearest  friends." 
The  church  which  held  the  dearest  hopes  of 
these  Puritans  was  not  the  Church  of  En- 
gland as  a  state  establishment,  but  a  com- 
munity of  believers.  The  identification  of 
kingcraft  with  priestcraft  had  shaken  their 
confidence  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
to  their  minds  they  were  bearing  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  with  them  when  they  crossed 
the  seas.  The  religious  movement,  which 
had  penetrated  some  men,  like  Milton,  only 
to  make  them  more  resolute  Englishmen, 
swept  away  Winthrop  and  others  into  the 
trial  of  a  new  experiment.  They  had*  seen 
the  Chnrch  suffer  through  the  ordinances 
of  state  authority ;  now  they  would  con- 
struct a  state  which  should  be  the  shad- 
ow of  what  was  to  them  a  substance,  the 


ideal     Church  of 
GocL 

80  mnch  lortbi 
political       sigBifi- 
caiKse   of  the  em- 
gration    of  whid 
Jolm  Winthropim 
the    aeknowled^ 
head.     The  datMtk 
of  this  emigntiiD 
are  mattecB  of  Ui- 
tory  :      we     dizvet 
oar     attenUoB  to 
the      pezBon     vbo 
miiintaiTui  a  stivui 
ttontf  aod  aooepu 
with  the  deep  hu- 
mility-  of  his  Bft- 
tnre  the  reapoDB' 
ble  poaition  uaugt- 
ed  to  him.    He  wh 
compelled    to    ac- 
company the  exp^ 
dition  without  t^ 
preaem^     of    hi» 
wife,  and  a  glimpse 
of  their    affectioa 
and    of   the   lofty 
character  which  be 
bore   will    be  hsd 
by  reading  one  of 
the  parting  lettos 
which  he  wrote  ts 
her   while    hoor^r 
expecting  his  own 
departure : 


**  And  DOW,  ny  nmA 
Bool,  I  most  oooe  agab 
take  mj  last  farevcO  of 
theeinOldBngtend.  B 
goeth  yerjr  near  to  mybecrt  to  leaye  thee;  bntlknow 
to  whom  I  have  committed  thee,  erea  to  Him  who 
loves  thee  much  better  than  any  bushand  can,  wbo 
hath  taken  accoant  of  the  haira  of  tby  head,  and  poti 
all  thy  teara  hi  His  bottle,  who  can  and  (if  It  be  ftir 
His  glory)  will  bring  oa  together  again  with  peace  aad 
comfort.  Oh,  bow  it  refreaheth  my  heart  to  tbiak 
that  I  Bhall  yet  again  see  thy  sweet  face  in  the  land  of 
the  living !— that  lovely  oonnteoance  that  I  have  to 
roach  delighted  in,  and  beheld  with  so  great  oonteatl 
I  have  hitherto  been  ao  taken  np  with  boalneaa  aa  X 
coald  seldom  look  back  to  my  former  bappineea;  bet 
now,  when  I  ahall  be  at  some  lelaare,  I  eball  not  avoid 
the  remembrance  of  thee,  nor  the  grief  f or  thy  ab> 
aence.  Thoa  haat  tby  abare  with  me,  but  I  hope  tba 
conrae  we  have  agreed  upon  will  be  aome  ease  to  oa 
both.  Mondays  and  Fridays*  at  five  of  the  clock  li 
night,  we  ahall  meet  In  spirit  till  we  meet  in  peiaoa^ 
Tet  if  all  theee  hopea  ahoald  fall,  bleaaed  be  oar  God 
that  we  are  aaaared  we  ahall  meet  one  day,  if  not  if 
husband  and  wife,  yet  ip  a  better  condition.  Let  that 
atay  and  comfort  thy  heart  Neitlier  can  the  sea  drova 
thy  hnaband,  nor  enemies  destroy,  nor  any  adveiattT 
deprive  tbee  of  thy  hnaband  or  children.  TIkerefoi*  1 
will  only  take  thee  now  and  my  aweet  children  in  mia* 
arma,  and  kias  and  embrace  you  all,  and  so  leave  joa 
with  my  Ood.  FareweU,  farewelL  i  bleas  yoa  all  ia 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jeaoa.  I  aalnte  my  daagbter 
Winth.  Matt.  Nan.  and  the  rest,  and  all  my  good  aeigb* 
bora  and  frienda.  Pray  all  for  a&  FaraweQ.  Coo- 
mend  my  blessing  to  my  son  John.  I  can  not  bo« 
write  to  him ;  bat  tell  him  I  have  committed  thee  aod 
thine  to  him.    Labor  to  draw  him  yet  nearer  to  Oodi 
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aDd  be  wiirbe  the  surer  eUff  of  comfort  to  thee.  I 
can  not  name  the  rest  of  my  good  friebds,  but  thoo 
canst  supply  it  I  wrote  a  ¥[eek  since  to  thee  and  Mr. 
Leigh  and  divers  others. 

"  Thine,  wheresoerer,  Ja  WnrmaoF." 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  and  similar 
letters  without  feeling  the  sincerity  of  that 
nature  which  expressed  itself  with  so  much 
religious  fervor.  The  assurance  of  a  meet- 
ing some  day,  in  a  better  condition  than  as 
husband  and  wife,  indicates,  when  taken 
prosaically,  a  degree  of  exaltation  which 
few  of  Winthrop's  readers  could  suddenly 
accept  as  their  own  prevalent  emotion ;  but 
the  terms  doubtless  denote  that  constant 
reference  of  all  hopes  to  a  solid  future  of 
bliss  which  was  the  rock  on  which  men 
tossed  upon  the  sea  of  uncertainty  looked 
with  longing  and  sure  belief.  The  quaint 
reminder,  also,  of  their  secret  invisible  tryst, 
which  was  most  probably  an  hour  of  devo- 
tion, gives  a  charming  view  of  that  conse- 
cration of  love  which  made  impossible  all 
meaner  thoughts  of  one  another. 

Winthrop  was  forty-two  years  old  when 
he  sailed  for  New  England,  and  eighteen 
months  afterward  his  wife  and  young  chil- 
dren joined  him.  The  picture  of  the  re- 
union is  thus  sketched  for  us  in  the  Ck>v- 
emor's  journal : 

**  November  4, 1681.— The  Ooremor,  bis  wife  and 
children,  went  on  shore,  with  Mr.  Peirce,  in  hfs  ship's 
iKMt  The  .ship  gave  them  six  or  seven  pieces.  At 
their  landing,  the  captains,  yrith  their  companies  In 
arms,  entertained  them  with  a  guard  and  divers  vollles 
uf  shot,  and  tbreejdrakes ;  and  divers  of  the  aasistants 
and  most  of  the  people  of  the  nenr.plantations  came  to 
welcome  them,  and  brought  and  sent,  for  divers  days, 
great  store  of  provisions,  as  fat  hogs,  kids,  venison, 
poultry,  geese,  partridges,  etc.,  so  as  the  like  joy  and 
msnlfsstatkm  of  lofe  bad  never  beeaseen  in  New  En- 
glnd*  It  WIS  a  grwtwtrrel  that  so  much  people  and 
«M  ttM  «f  pcofWIm  oCNlld  be  gathered  together  at 


There  are  two  points  in  this  entry  which 
•help  us  to  note  the  life  in  Boston  at  that 
day — ^the  affectionate  hospitality  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  formality  and  ceremony  which 
attended  the  Governor's  movements.  The 
gentlemen  and  their  families  who  formed 
this  company  of  Massachusetts  Bay  were  by  ■ 
Vio  means  persons  with  advanced  views  on 
the  subject  of  equality  in  rank ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  were  .very  careful  in  all  matters 
of  etiquette.  The  Governor  was  attended 
to  court,  and  to  and  from  meeting  on  Sun- 
day, by  four  sergeants  bearing  halberds ; 
and  Winthrop  takes  note  in  his  journal  of 
an  exciting  election,  when  be  was  himself 
chosen  Governor,  and  was  compelled  to  use 
two  of  his  own  servants  as  halberdiers,  ow- 
ing to  the  refractoriness  of  the  official  ser- 
geants. A  severe  punishment  is  recorded 
against  one  evil-doer,  when  he  was  degraded 
from  the  rank  of  gentleman. 

There  was  a  series  of  incidents  in  the  ear- 
ly history  of  the  colony  growing  out  of  the 
visits  successively  of  two  rival  French  Gov- 
ernors of  the  neighboring  province  of  Aca- 
dia, La  Tour  and  IVAulnay.  Winthrop,  as 
Governor,  received  each  in  turn,  and  the 
position  which  he  took  in  the  controversy 
which  sprang  up  brought  upon  him  the 
censure  of  being  too  liberal  in  his  treat- 
ment of  Roman  Catholics.  For  the  contro- 
versy we  care  nothing  now,  but  the  impor- 
tance then  attached  to  it  led  Winthrop  to 
narrate  all  the  incidents  very  minutely  in 
his  journal ;  and  hence  we  have  his  accbunt 
of  the  hospitality  he  extended  to  D'Aulnay's 
messengers,  and  get  a  farther  look  into  the 
interior  of  the  Governor's  house.  "Being 
the  Lord's  day,"  he  writes, "  and  the  people 
ready  to  go  to  the  assembly  afher  dinner. 
Monsieur  Marie  and  Monsieur  Louis,  with 
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Monsieur  IVAnliiay  his  secretary,  arrived  at 
Boston  in  a  small  pinnace,  and  Major  Gib- 
bons sent  two  of  his  chief  officers  to  meet 
them  at  the  water-side,  who  conducted  them 
to  their  lodgings  Hue  itrepitu.  The  public 
worship  being  ended,  the  Gtovemor  repaired 
home,  and  sent  M^jor  Gibbons,  with  other 
gentlemen,  with  a  guard  of  musketeers,  to 
att-end  them  to  the  Governor's  house,  who, 
meeting  them  without  his  door,  carried 
them  into  his  house,  where  they  were  en- 
tertained with  wine  and  sweetmeats,  and 
after  a  while  he  accompanied  them  to  their 

lodgings The  Lord's  day  they  were  here, 

the  Governor,  acquainting  them  with  our 
manner,  that  all  men  either  come  to  our 
public  meetings  or  keep  themselves  quiet 
in  their  houses,  and  finding  that  the  place 
where  they  lodged  would  not  be  conven- 
ient for  them  that  day,  invited  them  home 
to  his  house,  where  they  continued  private 
all  that  day  until  sunset,  and  made  use  of 
such  books,  Latin  and  French,  as  he  had, 
and  the  liberty  of  a  private  walk  in  his 
garden,  and  so  gave  no  offense." 

Tlio  LouBG  Tihich  Wintlinip  occupied  in 
Bditon  was  a  wooden  ODe^  standi iig  near 
t lie  Old  South  Chtircbrand  was  taken  down 
for  fire-wofld,  aloDg  with  otht-r  buildin^js^ 
di^rinp^  t.h«  occupation  of  BoHton  by  the 
British  in  the  winter  of  1775-76*  The  frame 
had  first  been  sc^t  up  in  CnmUridgCi  bat  aft* 
erward  removed  to  Boston  and  placed  near 
an  excellent  tprin^,  which  hsm  loft  its  mark 
behind  in  the  neighboring  Spring  Lane,    It 


is  not  likely  that  the  house  was  one  of 
much  elaborateness,  since  Winthrop  him- 
self reproved  his  deputy  for  paying  so  much 
attention  as  he  did  to  his  wainscots  and 
adorning,  when  the  colony  was  poor  and 
compelled  to  practice  great  economy;  yet 
it  must  have  been  capacious  enough  for  the 
entertainment  of  gnests,  and  Winthrop^s 
own  household  was  large.  At  one  time, 
when  certain  prisoners  were  brought  to 
Boston,  the  Ck>vemor  (Winthrop)  ''caused 
them  to  be  brought  before  him  in  hia  hall, 
where  was  a  great  assembly." 

The  furnishing  of  a  house  must  necessa- 
rily have  been  for  the  most  part  with  arti- 
cles brought  from  England,  and  for  a  few 
years  the  dress  also  was  of  English  make, 
though  it  was  not  long  before  the  colonists 
began  to  look  with  satisfaction  upon  their 
sheep  and  the  psomise  oif  wool  they  gave. 
Margaret  Winthrop,  as  we  have  seen,  caine 
over  a  year  and  a  half  after  her  husband, 
and  his  letters  to  her  name  a  great  variety 
of  articles  of  wear  and  consumption  which 
she  was  bidden  to  bring.  ''  Pease-pudding 
and  fish  are  oiir  ordinary  diet,"  he  writes 
to  her;  and  then  he  caUs  for  forty  hogs- 
heads of  meal,  for  pease  and  oatmeal,  dry 
Suffolk  cheese,  butter  and  tried  suet,  sugar 
and  fruit,  pepper  and  ginger,  a  hogshead  of 
wine  ^negar,  conserve  of  red  roses,  garlic 
and  onions,  two  or  three  hundred  sheep- 
skins and  lamb-skins,  coarsest  woolen  cloth, 
**  of  sad  colors  and  sonae  red,"  coarse  rugs, 
worsted  ri)>boh,  welt  leather  shoes,  and 
stockings,  shoe -makers'  thread  and  hob- 
nails, oiled  skins,  bedding,  candles,  drink- 
ing-horns, brass  and  pewter  utensils,  leath- 
er bottles,  axes^  flints,  augers,  and  YniU- 
stones.  In  the  library  of  the  American 
^tiquarian  Society,  at  Worcester,  there  is 
shown  a  stone  pot,  tipped  and  covered  with 
a  silver  lid,  which  was  given  in  1607  to 
Adam  Winthrop,  the  father  of  the  Govern- 
or, by  Lady  Mildmay,  Adam's  sister,  and  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  family  for 
seven  generations ;  and  £.  Howes  wrote  to 
Winthrop  in  1633  that  he  had  sent  him  a 
case  containing  **  an  Irish  skeyne,  or  knife," 
two  or  three  delicate  tools, ''  and  a  foik." 
Forks  were  hardly  known  in  England  be- 
fore 1650.  The  difference  in  rank,  however, 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  in  the  col- 
ony was  probably  marked  pretty  plainly  in 
dress.  The  skins  of  animals  shot  in  the  for- 
ests helped  to  clothe  the  servants;  and  the 
lavvfl  iiguiiiat  the  ordiniiry  we:>ring  of  siWer. 
gold^and  Hilk  lac^es^  and  ng it  ii^j^t  I  hi^  wearing 
at  all  of  embroidered  and  uti'ille-work  fap«. 
gold  and  silver  girdlF?.  imiv*»derate  grent 
sleeves,  atid  BlashmL  ap^^arrl,  itiilicate  that 
the  owuers  of  theic  nclonimvnla  wer«  net 
slow  to  diHtingnisli  themselves. 

While  Wiiithrrip  m  fFovftrnor  of  thi  o«U 
any  honored  hi^  ul^iee  nnd  woiti  Uis  dignilj  i 
with  a  decorous  c^biMsrvanoA  of  aU  due  M-J 
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mality,  it  is  plain  that  he  did  not  regard  the 
office  of  Governor  as  elevating  him  above 
the  common  lot  of  the  colony.  In  one  of 
the  contemporaneous  narratives  an  aocoant 
is  given  of  the  -wretched  condition  into 
which  the  settlement  had  degenerated  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Winthrop  and  his  com- 
pany. ^Now,"  it  adds,  ''as  soon  as  Mr. 
Winthrop  was  landed,  perceiving  what  mis- 
ery Was  like  to  ensae  through  their  idleness, 
he  presently  fell  to  work  with  his  own 
•  hands,  and  thereby  so  encouraged  the  rest 
that  there  was  not  an  idle  person  then  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  plantation."  A  letter 
from  Thomas  Wiggin,  who  visited  New  En- 
gland in  1631,  has  a  passage  which  is  still 
more  explicit  with  regard  to  Winthrop's 
community  of  labor : "  And  for  the  Governor 
himself,  I  have  observed  him  to  be  a  dis- 
creet and  sober  man,  giving  good  example 
to  an  the  planters,  wearing  plain  appare), 
such  as  may  well  beseem  a  mean  man,  drink- 
ing ordinarily  water,  and  when  he  is  not 
con  versant  about  matters  of  justice,  putting 
his  hand  to  any  ordinary  labor  with  his  serv- 
ants, ruling  with  much  mildness,  and  in  this 
particular  I  observed  him  to  be  strict  in 
execution  of  Justice  upon  such  as  have  scan- 
dalized this  state,  either  in  civil  or  ecclesi- 
astical government,  to  the  great  content  of 
those  that  are  best  affected  and  to  the  terror 
of  offenders."  The  mention  of  his  ''  drink- 
ing ordinarily  water"  had  probably  a  pe- 
culiar significance,  since  in  the  Governor's 
journal  there  is  an  entry  dated  October  25, 
1630,  which  shows  Winthrop's  good  sense 
and  his  willingness  to  be  the  first  to  make 
sacrifices :  "  The  CJovemor,  upon  considera- 
tion of  the  inconveniences  which  had  grown 
in  England  by  dridking  one  to  another,  re- 
strained it  at  his  own  table,  and  wished 
others  to  do  the  like,  so  as  it>  grew  by  little 
and  little  to  disuse." 

The  last  paragraph  in  Wiggin's  letter  in- 
timates that  Winthrop  filled  out  the  ideal 
of  a  f^iritan  magistrate  by  being  a  terror 
to  evil-doers.  We  have  not  the  space  at 
command  to  enter  upon  the  old  subject  of 
what  constituted  severity  and  injustice  in 
the  treatment  bestowed  by  the  New  En- 
gland Puritans  npon  those  who  invaded  the 
territory  which  they  vainly  endeavored  to 
isolate  for  the  peace  of  men  and  women  of 
a  certain  way  of  thinking.  The  principles 
and  laws  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the 
CShristian  commonwealth  built  by  these  men 
proved  eventually  too  energetic  for  the  nar- 
row limits  in  which  th»  founders  would  ig- 
norantlyhave  had  them  revolve,  and  conse- 
quently they  also  builded  better  than  they 
knew ;  but  it  is  interesting,  in  taking  note 
of  the  temper  of  the  leading  men  of  the  col- 
ony, to  see  how  frequently  Winthrop  was 
fonnd  on  the  side  of  the  larger  liberty.  In 
the  controversy  between  D^Aulnay  and  La 
Imet  h»  took  the  unpopular  and  liberal 


side.  In  another  case,  when  Vane  and  Pe- 
ters and  the  ministers  Cotton,  Wilson,  and 
Hooker  were  all  arrayed  against  him,  the 
charge  laid  to  him  was  that  he  "  failed  in 
overmuch  lenity."  In  Winthrop's  own 
words,  it  was  his  judgment  that  **  in  the  in-  * 
fancy  of  plantations  justice  should  be  ad- 
ministered with  more  lenity  than  in  a  set- 
tled state,  because  people  were  then  more 
apt  to  transgress,  partly  of  ignorance  of  new 
laws  and  ordjsrs,  partly  through  oppression 
of  business  and  other  straits." 

One  can  not  read  the  annals  of  the  colony 
without  perceiving  the  intense  character  of 
the  life  led  by  the  leading  men.  They  were 
men  whose  convictions  and  ability  would 
have  stood  them  in  good  stead  npon  a  liffge 
and  varied  field.  The  very  limitati6ns  of 
the  colonial  life  tended  to  deepen  their  con- 
victions and  to  press  forth,  npon  apparently 
slight  occasions,  expressions  which,  escaping 
from  the  immediate  concern,  have  become 
fit  words  for  nations  to  ponder.  A  single 
illustration  will  serve  our  purpose,  throw- 
ing light,  as  it  does,  npon  somi»  of  the  finest 
traits  in  Winthrop's  character : 

The  town  of  Hingham  had  nominated  one 
Anthony  Eames,  who  had  been  lieutenant 
previously,  to  l>e  captain  of  their  militia 
company ;  but  before  the  Council  could  act 
upbn  the  nomination,  the  minority  of  the 
town,  becoming  disaffected  from  some  cause, 
turned  about  and  chose  Bosoun  Allen  in  his 
place.  The  magistrates  constituting  the 
Council  were  unwilling  to  accept  Allen,  yet 
unwilling  also  to  act  directly  against  the 
expressed  will  of  the  town,  and  ordered  the 
parties  to  the  controversy  to  remain  as  they 
were  until  the  next  General  Court.  But  the 
people  of  Hingham,  who  were  hot  and  en- 
tirely indisposed  to  accept  such  cautionary 
advice,  proceeded  to  train  under  Allen,  and 
did  their  best  to  excommunicate  Eames — ^for 
town  and  church  were  not  slow  to  mix  their 
quarrels.  Eames,  on  his  part,  had  recourse 
to  the  magistrates,  and  laid  the  case  before 
fbur  of  them,  among  whom  was  Winthrop, 
then  Deputy -Governor.  The  magistrates 
summoned  some  of  the  Allen  party,  and 
bound  them  over  to  keep  the  peace  till  the 
next  General  Court.  Afterward  others  were 
summoned  and  came  before  Winthrop  alone, 
and  reftised  to  submit  to  the  requisition  of 
the  magistrates,  though  **-  the  Deputy  labor- 
ed to  let  them  see  their  error,  and  gave  them 
time  to  consider  of  it."  Fourteen  days  aft- 
er, in  open  court,  Winthrop,  seeing  two  of 
them  in  court  for  another  cause,  again  re- 
quired them  to  enter  bonds  for  their  appear- 
ance,, and  upon  a  second  reftisal  committed 
them  in  that  open  eontt.  The  action  pro- 
duced a  great  commotion,  and  a  petition  was 
put  up  by  the  aggrieved  parties  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  asking  that  their  cause  phould  be 
heard,  inasmuch  as  they  had  suffered  for  lib- 
erty's sake  at  the  hands  of  certMn  magds- 
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trates.  The  petition  came  before  the  Dep- 
aties,  or  Representatives,  as  we  now  call 
them,  who  immediately  referred  it  to  the 
magistrates,  and  asked  that  it  shoold  be 
granted.  It  was  an  unmannerly  proceed- 
ing, according  to  the  customs  of  the  time, 
being  in  effect  an  impeachment  of  the  mag- 
istrates when  no  specific  charge  had  been 
named  and  no  person  singled  out  for  pros- 
ecution. The  magistrates  sent  the  petition 
back  fol'  satisfaction  on  these  points;  and 
the  Deputies  named  two  prosecutors,  and 
presented  Wintbrop  for  trial.  The  magis- 
trates were  tirged  by  Wintbrop  to  overlook 
the  scandalous  nature  of  the  proceedings  in 
consideration  of  the  greater  scandal  which 
waa  likely  to  grow  out  of  the  case  unless 
there  were  a  public  hearing,  and  so  the  pe- 
tition was  granted.  In  a  word,  Wintbrop 
placed  himself,  a  magistrate,  on  trial  before 
the  people,  and  so  far  from  standing  on  his 
dignity  or  his  privilege,  or  evading  the  issue, 
songht  it  openly  and  directly. 

*'  The  day  appointed  being  come,"  reads 
the  Journal,  "the  court  assembled  in  the 
meeting-house  at  Boston.  Divers  of  the 
elders  were  present  and  a  great  assembly 
of  people.  The  Deputy-Governor,  coming 
in  with  the  rest  of  the  magistrates,  placed 
himself  beneath,  within  the  bar,  and  so  sat 
uncovered.  Some  question  was  in  the  cohrt 
about  his  being  in  that  place  (for  many 
both  of  the  court  and  the  assembly  were 
grieved  at  it).  But  the  Deputy  telling  them 
that,  being  criminally  accused,  he  might  not 
sit  as  a  Judge  in  that  cause,  and,  if  he  were 
upon  the  bench,  it  would  be  a  great  disad- 
vantage to  him,  for  he  could  not  take  that 
liberty  to  plead  the  cause  which  he  ought 
to  be  allowed  at  the  bar,  upon  this  the  court 
was  satisfied.''  The  result  of  the  trial  was 
that  the  petitionera  were  fined,  and  the 
Deputy-Governor  legally  and  publicly  ac- 
quitted of  all  that  was  laid  to  his  charge. 
It  was  then,  when  the  sentence  of  the  court 
had  been  publicly  read,  that  the  Deputy- 
Governor  was  desired  by  the  court  to  go  up 
and  take  his  place  again  upon  the  bench ; 
"  and  the  court  being  about  to  rise,"  as  the 
Journal  proceeds,  "he  desired  leave  for  a 
little  s|>eech,  which  was  to  this  effect." 

The  "little  speech"  may  take  its  place 
among  the. most  remarkable  speeches  ever 
delivered  for  the  dignity  and  loftiness  with 
which,  in  simple  language,  it  sets  forth  the 
tnie  relations  of  magistrates  and  people.  It 
is,  indeed,  one  of  the  landmarks  in  the  prog- 
ress i>f  human  g'>v*iiTimont«jandi  aparl  from 
tbiit  public  oharautf^r,  hwt  ItA  valuta  as  show- 
inj^  how  Wintlinip^Ei  niiud  dwelt  amoug  lh£) 
higher  thoughts,  nud  could  make  the  »i|uab' 
bio  of  Hingbam  niilitia-meu  the  occasion 
for  uttermicps  which  may  bo  ranked  with 
paanogt^B  iu  Hooker's  Ecete»iastiixMl  P&Ut$. 
One  piiflsage  only  we  may  f(uot6r  but  its 
accents  fall  upon  our  ffurs  as  the  last  and 


finest  expression  of  the  human  mind  in  deal- 
ing  nf  ith  the  great  subject  contained  in  the 
words: 


"  For  the  other  point  concerntng  liberty,  I  < 
•  threat  mietake  In  the  country  aboat  that.  There  ie  a 
twofold  liberty,  natoral  (I  mean  as  cor  natare  is  now 
corrupt),  and  cIyII  or  federal  The  flist  ia  common  to 
man  with  beasta  and  other  creatures.  By  thfa,  man,  •• 
he  stands  in  relation  to  man  simply,  hath  liberty  to  do  - 
what  he  ILau:  It  La  a  liberty  to  evil  as  well  ss  to  good. 
This  liberty  is  incompatible  and  Inconsistent  with  ao- 
thority,  and  can  not  endure  the  least  restraint  of  the 
most  just  authority.  The  exercise  and  maintaining  of 
this  liberty  makes  men  grow  more  erU,  and  in  time  to  • 
be  worse  than  brute  beasts— omnst  mimtu  lieentia  ds- 
terioTM.  This  is  that  great  enemy  of  truth  and  peace 
—that  wild  beast  which  all  the  ordinances  of  Ood  sre 
bent  against  to  restrain  and  snbdue  IL  The  otiier  kind 
of  lib^ty  I  call  ciril  or  federal ;  it  may  also  be  termed 
moral  in  reference  to  the  covenant  between  Ood  and 
man  in  the  moral  law,  and  the  politic  covenants  and 
constitutions  among  men  themselves.  TUs  liberty  is 
the  proper  end  and  object  of  authority,  and  can  not 
subsist  without  it ;  and  it  is  a  liberty  to  that  only  which 
is  good,  just,  and  honest  This  liberty  you  are  to  stand 
for,  with  the  hazard  (not  only  of  your  goods,  but)  of 
your  lives,  if  need  be.  Whatsoever  crosseth  thla  Is  not 
authority,  but  a  distemper  thereof.  This  liberty  ia 
maintained  and  exercised  In  a  way  of  anbjection  to  an- 
thority;  it  is  of  the  same  kind  of  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  lias  made  us  free." 

Yet  at  the  beginning  of  the  Puritan  set- 
tlement  one  can  see  the  signs  of  that  super- 
stition which  was  in  the  generations  imme- 
diately following  to  bring  dishonor  upon  the 
colony.  The  intense  religions  emotion  wbieh 
stirred  the  minds  of  the  leaders  at  first  found 
a  healthy  escape  in  the  practical  work  which 
attended  the  foundation  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  but  when  the  pressure  was  removed, 
the  force  of  their  religious  life  began  to  be 
expended  on  abstractions,  and  their  imagi- 
nations, filled  with  ghostly  images,  to  aeiae 
upon  the  wildest  vagaries  as  explanations 
of  their  own  visions.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
doubted,  besides,  that  the  dark  forests  and 
fiitting  savages  helped  to  people  their  mind 
with  uncanny  shapes.  Wintbrop  did  not 
escape  the  prevalent  temper;  but  in  him 
superstition  showed  itself  moat  decidedly  in 
the  form  of  an  undue  estimate  of  Special 
providences.  **  Two  little  girls  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's family,"  he  relates  in  one  plaee,  ^*  wef« 
sitting  under  a  great  heap  of  logs,  plucking 
of  bixds,  and  the  wind  driving  the  feathers 
into  the  house,  the  Ctovemor^s  wife  caused 
them  to 'remove  away.  They  were  no  soon- 
er gone,  but  the  whole  heap  of  logs  fell  down 
in  the  place,  and  had  crushed  them  to  death 
if  the  Lord,  in  His  special  providence,  bad 
not  delivered  them.''  It  is  touching  to  read 
a  passage  near  this  entry  where,  without 
mentiuuiug  iiamen,  it  is  ^vidt^nt  thai  Win- 
tbrop and  his  *ife  are  tb**  imrn  tt'f*?rrv*l  l»* 
'*  Upon  this  uccasiou  it  b  not  im|M^itta«al 
(thfjiigh  no  credit  nor  rt^j^anl  bo  ha4  cC 
drea»i8  in  tUe«m  dayH)  tn  T^^mrri  a  4r»ai 
which  the  father  of  tlu^HP  i-hitdrva  Iia4  at 
the  aame  time,  viK.t  thnv^  <^aniing  bilii  hla 
chain  be  fj  hv  found  hm  Wifr  (aho  was  a  w^tf 
gracious  womnu)  in  bcdj  and  Utf^M  orfour  oC 
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their  children  lying  by  her,  with  most  sweet 
and  smiling  conutenances,  with  crowns  apon 
their  heads,  and  bine  ribbons  about  their 
leaves.  \^en  he  awaked  he  told  his  wife 
his  dream,  and  made  this  interpretatloti  of 
.it,  that  God  wonld  take  of  her  children  to 
'make  them  heirs  of  Christ  in  His  kingdom." 
We  are  not  wont  to  think  of  th«  Puritans 
as  indulging  in  fond  fancies;  yet  this  little 
bit  of  poetry,  with  its  religious  application, 
is  *a  very  faithful  sign  of  that  delicate  sensi- 
bility and  purity  of  feeling  which  underlay 
the  ruggedness  and  sternness  of  the  Puritan 
character.  One  other  picture  we  give  from 
Winthrop*8  diary  for  the  quaint  view  it  gives 
of  the  life  of  the  time  and  the  character  of 
the  man : 

**The  Qovernor,  being  at  his  farm-honse  at  Mystic, 
walked  oot  after  sapper  and  took  a  piece  in  his  hand, 
snppoeing  he  might  see  a  wolf  (for  they  came  daily 
aboQt  the  house,  and  killed  swine  and  calveH,  etc) ;  and . 
being  about  half  a  mile  off,  it  grew  suddenly  dark,  so 
as.  In  coming  home,  he  mistook  his  path,  and  went  till 
he  came  to  a  little  hoase  of  Sagamore  John,  which 
stood  empty.  There  he  staid,  and  having  a  piece  of 
match  in  his  pocket  (for  he  alwsys  carried  abont  him 
match  and  compass,  and,  In  sammer-time,  snakeweed), 
he  made  a  good  fire  near  the  hoase,  and  Isy  down  upon 
some  old  mats  which  he  fonnd  there,  and  so  spent  the 
night,  sometimes  walking  by  the  fire,  sometimes  sing- 
ing psalms,  and  sometimes  getting  wood,  bat  conld  not 
sleep.  It  was  (throagh  God's  mercy)  a  warm  night; 
hnt  a  little  before  day  it  began  to  rain,  and,  having  no 
cloak,  he  made  shift  by  a  long  pole  to  climb  np  into 
the  house.  In  the  morning  there  came  thither  an  In- 
dian sqaaw,  but  perceiving  her  before  she  had  opened 
the  door,  he  barred  her  oot ;  yet  she  staid  there  a 
great  while  essaying  to  get  in,  and  at  last  she  went 
away,  and  he  returned  safe  home,  his  servants  having 
been  much  perplexed  for  him,  and  having  walked  about 
and  shot  off  pieces  and  hallooed  in  the  night,  but  he 
heard  them  not.** 

The  story  of  Winthrop's  life,  from  the  time 
of  his  arriving  in  Massachnsetts  Bay,  in  1630, 
till  his  death,  in  1649,  is  the  story  of  the  col- 
ony itself.  His  diary  mingles  personal  and 
public  matters,  and  his  own  name  is  always 
used  as  that  of  a  third  party.  His  letters  are 
likewise  at  once  the  letters  of  a  private  gen- 
tleman and  a  public  officer.  As  the  fortunes 
of  the  colony  were  shaken,  the  Governor 
stood  like  a  rock  in  the  midst  of  wavering 
men.  There  are  few  passages  in  literature 
more  full  of  a  noble  passion  than  that  fervent 
appeal  in  his  diary  which  burst  from  his  lips 
when,  in  1642,  he  seemed  about  to  be  desert- 
ed by  his  companions,  while  poverty  and 
sickness  had  wrought  havoc  all  about  him. 

"  A^k  thy  conscience,"  he  exclaims,  "  if 
thou  wouldst  have  plucked  up  thy  stakes, 
and  brought  thy  family  three  thousand 
miles,  if  thou  hadst  expected  that  all,  or 
most,  wonld  have  forsaken  thee  there.  Ask, 
again,  what  liberty  thou  hast  toward  others 
which  thou  likest  not  to  allow  others  to- 
ward thyself;  for  if  one  may  go,  another 
may,  and  so  the  greater  part,  and  so  church 
and  commonwealth  may  be  left  destitute 
in  a  wilderness,  exposed  to  misery  and  re- 
pso«ch|  mid  all  for  thy  ease  and  pleasure, 
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whereas,  these  all  being  now  thy  brethren, 
as  near  to  thee  as  the  Israelites  were  to 
Moses,  it  were  much,  safer  for  thee,  after  his 
example,  to  choose  rather  to  suffer  affliction 
with  thy  brethren  than  to  enlarge  thy  ease 
and  pleasure  by  furthering  the  occasion  of 
their  ruin." 

In  the  service  of  the  commonwealth  Win- 
throp  disregarded  his  own  private  advan- 
tage, and  it  was  not  far  from  the  time  of 
the  last-quoted  record  that  his  own  ;needs 
and  the  i^ectionate  regard  of  the  people  are 
shown,  curiously  mingled  with  that  jealousy 
of  authority  which  from  the  earliest  days 
characterized  the  people  of  the  conunon- 
wealth.  There  had  bc^n  some  trouble  in 
making  way  for  the  election  of  Dudley  as 
Governor  in  place  of  Winthrop.  "  The  eld- 
ers," sAys  Winthrop's  Journal) "  being  met  at 
Boston  abont  this  matter,  sent  some  of  their 
company  to  acquaint  theold  Governor  [Win- 
throp] with  their  desire  and  the  reasons 
moving  them,  clearing  themselves  of  all  dis- 
like of  his  government,  and  seriously  pro- 
fessing their  sincere  affection  and  respect  to- 
ward him,  which  he  kindly  and  thankfully 
accepted,  concurring  with  them  in  their  mo- 
tion, and  expressing  his  unfeigned  desire  of 
more  freedom,  that  he  might  a  little  intend 
his  private  occasions,  wherein  (they  well 
knew)  how  much  he  had  lately  suffered  (for 
his  bailiff,  whom  he  trusted  with  managing 
his  farm,  had  engaged  him  £2500  without  his 
privity)  in  his  outward  estate^  This  they 
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had  heard  of,  and  were  much  affected  theie- 
withy  and  all  the  country  in  general,  and 
took  course  (the  elders  agreeing  upon  it  at 
that  meeting)  that  supply  should  he  sent  in 
from  the  several  towns  hy  a  voluntary  con- 
tribution for  freeing  of  these  engagements ; 
and  the  court  (having  no  money  to  bestow, 
and  being  yet  much  indebted)  gave  his  wife 
three  thousand  acres  of  land ;  and  some  of 
the  towns  sent  in  liberally,  and  some  others 
promised,  but  could  perform  but  little,  and 
the  most  nothing  at  all.  The  whole  came 
not  to  £500,  whereof  near  half  came  from 
Boston;  and  one  gentleman  of  Newbury, 
Mr.  Richard  Dummer,  propounded  for  a  sup- 
ply by  a  more  private  way,  and,  for  example, 
himself  disbursed  £100." 

But  though  Winthrop  laid  down  his  of- 
fice at  this  time,  it  was  again  and  again  re- 
stored to  him,  and  his  death,  after  a  few 
weeks'  illness,  took  place  when  he  was  Gov- 
ernor. We  have  in  Cotton  Mather's  Mag- 
nalia  the  record  of  a  portion  of  a  sermon 
delivered  by  the  venerable  Cotton,  when 
Winthrop  lay  sick,  in  which  he  is  described 
as  "  a  Governor  who  has  been  unto  us  as  a 
brother — not  usurping  authority  over  the 


church,  often  speaking  his  advice,  and  often 
contradicted,  even  by  young  men,  and  some 
of  low  degree ;  yet  not  replying,  but  offer- 
ing satisfaction  also  when  any  supposed  of- 
fenses have  arisen:  a  Governor  who  has 
been  unto  us  as  a  mother,  parent-like  dia^ 
tributing  his  goods  to  brethren  and  neigh- 
bors at  his  first  coming,  and  gently  bearing 
our  infirmities  without  taking  notice  of 
them." 

It  had  fallen  to  the  Governor  to  record  in 
his  journal  a  little  lees  than  two  years  be- 
fore: 

**  In  this  Blcknen,  the  Governor^  wife,  daagbter  of 
Sir  John  Tyodal,  Knight,  left  this  world  for  a  better, 
being  about  flf  ty-dz  years  of  age :  a  woman  of  singa- 
lar  virtoe,  prudence,  modesty,  and  piety,  and  specially 
beloved  and  honored  of  all  the  coantxy." 

His  own  character  we  have  aimed  to  illus- 
trate by  his  Journal  and  letters.  In  what 
esteem  his  companions  held  him  may  be 
read  in  the  letters  of  the  date,  filled  with 
sincere  grief.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Puritan  founders 
of  New  England  for  no  more  precious  gift 
than  the  noble  lives  of  John  and  Margaret 
Winthrop. 


POET'S-  RESIGNATION. 
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So  long  at  life's  school, 
Tet  unteachable-^'sdeath ! 

Dig  thy  grave,  fool. 
And  wait  by  it  for  Death. 

The  ship  sinks,  a  grave, 

For  one  little  leak; 
And  one  word  might  save 

Which  lips  can  not  speak. 

So  I  fall  by  the  way, 

Lost  in  dark  caverns*  deeps, 
For  want  of  one  ray 

Which  the  cruel  sun  keeps. 

So  I  faint  on  the  sand. 
Thirsting  in  desert  wide, 

And  rave  of  the  strand. 
And  the  lost  river's  tide. 

Well,  best  that  she  give 

No  ear  to  my  cry, 
For  the  living  must  live, 

And  the  dying  most  die. 

Let  the  lark  sing 
To  the  blue  of  its  heaven: 

Why  should  the  sting 

From  my  bosom  be  nven? 

Why  shoulcl  the  face 
Thivt  \3  nH  to  the  etars 

Oa£c  on  tnj  darlc  place 
Tb rough  my  prison  bai«f 


Pass  to  thy  light; 

Soar,  bird-angel,  soar ! 
Leave  me  to  my  night, 

And  know  me  no  more. 

Enough  that  I  catch 

The  gleam  of  thy  wing, 
As  my  straining  eyes  watch 

Thy  flight  to  day's  spring. 

I  ought  to  have  known 

And  bowed  to  the  truth. 
For  my  bread  hath  been  stone 

Since  the  days  of  my  youth. 

Well,  Poet  and  Sage 
Must  earn  ruin  and  wreck^ 

For  the  foot  of  the  Age 
Must  be  set  on  their  neck. 

They  perish  of  scorn 

And  the  worid's  cruel  sneers, 
Heart-rent,  bosom4om. 

By  sighs  stifled  and  tears. 

But  I  fade  from  the  land  . 

And  die,  as  is  best, 
For  ati  idoUzud  hand 

SendB  the  »vrord  fJiEouxh  mj  breai^ 

So  Iohr  at  life's  schfual, 

Wisdom  camm  to  Late  broith : 

Tke  i^iL\L^'6  dug  for  Lovi?*»  fijol; 
He'll  wait  by  it  for  Dauk 
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IT  is  held  that  British  residents  in  the 
tropical  lowlands  of  Hindostan  must  pe- 
riodically lecmit  their  health  by  a  sojourn 
in  a  colder  climate.  The  government  has 
therefore  established  sanitaria  or  .health 
stations  at  elevated  points  in  its  Indian 
dominions.  The  most  noted  of  these  is 
Daijeeling,  in  Sikkim,  370  miles  Qorth  of 
Calcutta,  in  about  the.  latitude  of  New  Pr- 
leans,  where,  at  an  elevation  of  7000  feet, 
the  clinmte  resembles  that  of  the  south  of 
England.  It  is  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Himalayas,  in  view  of  the  two  loftiest 
summits  on  the  globe,  and  there  are  several 
others  which  overtop  the  highest  peaks  of 
the  Andes.  From  Darjeeling  set  forth  two 
expeditions  to  explore  this  portion  of  the 
Himalayas.  Of  the  first  of  these,  made  in 
1848  by  Dr.  Hooker,  we  have  before  given 
some  account.*  Another  has  been  recent- 
ly undertaken  by  two  English  gentlemen, 
accompanied  by  the  wife  of  one  of  them, 
who  has  Just  put  forth  a  narrative  of  it.t 
She  withholds  her  name,  and  merely  desig- 
nates her  husband  as  F .    We  learn  that 

be  was  in  the  civil  service,  and  was  ordered 
for  two  years  to  Daijeeling.  By  the  na- 
tivea  the  lady  was  styled  the  Mem  Sahib, 
equivalent  to  "Lady  Mylord,"  and  so  we 
shall  designate  her,  her  husband  being  the 
Sahib.      . 

They  left  Calcutta  by  the  railway  up  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ganges.  The  night  train 
was  provided  with  a  sleeping-car  for  ladies 
only ;  but  as  the  Mem  Sahib  was  the  only 

*  *' A  Natnndist  in  the  Himalayas,"  HavTwr'c  Maga- 
tine,  October,  1864. 

t  Th4  IndUtn  Alpi^  and  How  im  Croi$ed  thnn,  Bj  a 
Lady  Pioneer.    Illastrated  by  hefvelL    London :  18T6L 


first-class  female  passenger,  her  husband 
was  after  some  demur  allowed  to  occupy 
a  berth.  At  dawn  they  reached  a  station 
where  the  railway  bends  eastward,  while 
their  route  was  due  north,  and  upon  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Ganges.  A  small  steam- 
er conveyed  them  several  leagues  up  ai;d 
across  the  broad  river.  Steamers  appear  to 
find  little  favor  with  the  Hindoos,  for  the 
Mem  Sahib  and  her  husband  were  the  only 
passengers.  At  dusk  they  landed  at  the 
little  town  of  Caragola,  whence  they  were 
to  proceed  by  the  "government  bullock 
train.''  In  India  they  usuaUy  travel  by 
night,  and  the  train  was  awaiting  them.  It 
consisted  of  a  single  wagon,  with  wheels  of 
almost  solid  wood.  The  legal  rate  of  speed 
is  three  miles  an  hour ;  but  by  dint  of  inces- 
sant prodding  the  driver  was  usually  able 
to  get  only  half  that  from  his  animals; 
once,  by  persistent  twisting  of  their  tails, 
he  roused  them  from  a  walk  to  a  slow  trot ; 
but  in  a  few  minutes  they  found  themselves 
overturned  into  a  rice  swamp  seven  feet  be- 
low the  narrow  dauseway  which  formed  the 
road.  One  night  on  the  b'uUock  train  was 
enough  for  th^  Sahib,  who  at  the  next  sta- 
tion bargained  for  a  "palkee  gharee,''  the 
Hindoo  equivalent  for  a  post  coach.  This, 
when  brought  up  at  dusk,  proved  to  be  a 
vehicle  with  closed  sides,  resembling  a  di- 
lapidated hearse,  drawn  by  two  sorry  horses, 
into  which  the  Sahib  and  his  wife  crawled, 
and  stretched  themselves  out  at  full  length, 
the  servant  and  luggage  being  mounted 
upon  the  roof. 

At  length  they  reached  the  Terai,  a  belt 
of  malarious  swamp  and  Jungle  from  ten  to 
twenty  miles  wide,  peopled  with  wild  beasts 
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and  reptiles.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Him- 
alaya raDge;  aud  although  it  is  more  than 
three  hundred  miles  from  Calcutta,  the  en- 
tire ascent  is  only  as  many  feet.  From  this 
point  the  ascent  begins  to  grow  rapid.  Po- 
nies had  been  ordered  to  meet  them  at  the 
first  station  beyond  the  Terai,  but  these  not 
haying  come  down,  the  Sahib  undertook  to 
walk  to  the  next  station,  while  a  ru^e  two- 
'wheeled  bullock  cart  was  chartered  to  con- 
vey the  Mem  Sahib  and  the  luggage  to 
Punkahbaree,  the  last  station  but  one  be- 
fore reaching  Daijeeling. 

The  ascent,  at  first  hardly  perceptible, 
soon  becomes  more  steep.  Pnnkahbaree  is 
1^  feet  above  the  sea.  Kursiong,  the  last 
station,  six  miles  beyond,  is  3000  feet  high- 
er. The  flora  changes  at  every  mile.  Trop- 
ical palms  are  replaced  by  forests  of  oaks 
and  birch,  clothing  the  steep  hUl- sides. 
These  forests  are  rapidly  disappearing,  the 
trees  being  cut  down  and  the  ground  burn- 
ed over  to  make  way  for  the  culture  of  the 
tea-plant,  which  is  rapidly  extending  on  the 
Hifiiulayau  iil<^pt*H.  A  tea  plauttition  is  ein- 
i  I  lif  n  1 1  y  ti  f  J  pi  a  1  ii  rt?  »qu  e  ;  the  plan  t«»  som  ei- 
what  refl4*ml»liiig  currant  bushes^  wm  sat  out 
in  riiwn  in  th*5  blackened  mnh  Tho  lcav&» 
are  pieked  l*y  woiuc^Uj  whoae  babes  aro 
pliiced  in  shaliow  bimkute  in  tbo  scanty 
sliHflt  of  a  himh*  The  Mem  8ahib  assurer 
Ui$  tbat  tm  0U&  who  huA  nul  tai«te4l  it  at  the 
litiTiio  of  a  culti- 
vfltt>r  has  any 
idea  what  ttja" 
Hhuuld  be.  It 
reiiuires  at  lertst 
tbrtw  years  to 
giiin  A  perfe4it 
flavor,  the  new- 
ly made  article, 
even  of  the  beat 
(|oa1ity,  tasting 
hk**  treeh  bay 
Nfitii  a  dimh  of 
luint. 

Prom     Knmi^ 
*fng,         twenty 


miles,  a  broad,  smooth  road  winda 
around  the  flanks  of  stupendous 
hills,  making  a  total  rise  of  about 
half  a  mile.  It  is  crowded  with 
men  and  women  bearing  heavy 
loads,  or  driving  buffaloes,  with 
rude  hackeries  or  carts,  and  doo- 
lies or  litters  upon  which  inva- 
lids are  borne  up  the  steep  as- 
cent. During  the  Sepoy  war  an 
officer  in  reporting  some  engage- 
ment wrote  that  the  doolies  came 
down  and  took  away  the  sick 
and  wounded.  The  official  rS- 
dacte»r  at  Calcutta,  supposing 
that  this  word  m^ant  some  wild 
hill  tribe,  improved  upon  his  text^ 
and  the  homeward  dispatch  read, 
''The  ferocious  Doolies  rushed  down  and 
took  away  all  the  sick  and  wounded.'' 

Daijeeling  was  fixed  upon  as  the  site  of  a 
sanitarium  in  1835,  and  the  Riyah  of  Sik- 
kim,  who  had  come  under  the  amiable 
"  protection"  of  the  British,  was  politely  re- 
quested to  cede  a  small  tract  for  this  pur- 
pose. After  no  little  pressure,  he  consented, 
"  out  of  friendship  to  the  British  govern- 
ment," in  consideration  of  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  £300.  Some  fifteen  years  later 
the  R^jah  offended  his  *' protectbrs,"  who 
revoked  the  payment,  and  ''annexed"  a 
considerable  additional  tract  of  territory. 
Meanwhile  barracks  and  a  hospital  were 
established,  European  residents  of  the  plains 
erected  pleasant  cottages,  and  native  vil- 
lagies*  grew  up  at  a  little  distance  aronnd 
them.  When  Dr.  Hooker  was  there,  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago,  the  entire  population 
was  about  5000;  it.  now  numbers  about 
'iO,000. 

The  bulk  of  the  native  population  con- 
sists of  Bhoo- 
tlim   and    LtJp- 
cba«.    The  for* 
ruerareaHtdut, 
liardy  race ; 
the      ktt4*r 
nj^  small i.^r 
imtl     mmt' 
L'tfetntnat^. 
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The  Bhootias  are  inclined  to  industry,  have 
goats,  pigs,  cows,  and  buffaloes,  and  culti- 
vate the  fertile  valleys.  The  Lepcha  men 
are  averse  to  hard  work,  which  they  throw 
upon  their  wives,  while  they  spend  their 
time  in  fishing  and  butterfly-hunting.  The 
district  is  famous  for  its  lepidoptera,  and  not 
a  'few  of  the  English  health-seekers  busy 


Tns  rsBooious  doouks. 

themselves  in  making  collections.  Both 
tribes  are  fond  of  dirt,  gay  clothing,  and  or- 
naments, and  every  one  wears  an  amulet  box 
containing  relics  of  some  departed  Lama, 
clippings  of  his  hair,  parings  of  his  nails,  or, 
most  prized  of  all,  a  decayed  tooth. 

The  cantonment  of  Daijeeling  occupies 
the  snmmit  of  a  ridge,  Arom  each  side  of 
which  deep  valleys  slope  steeply,  but  not 
precipitously.  A  walk  or  pony  ride  of  a 
couple  of  hours  will  bring  one  fit>m  a  climate 
like  that  of  London  to  spots  where  the  or- 
ange and  the  sugar-cane  flourish.  Looking 
northward,  the  horisson  for  a  third  of  its 
circuit  is  bounded  by  the  most  magnificent 
mountain  scenery  of  the  globe.  Ri^ht  in 
ftont  is  Kinchinjunga,  28,177  feet,  the  second 
loftiest  peak,  whose  summit  reaches  a  mile 
nearer  tne  stars  than  any  other  upon  earth 
saving  a  few  of  his  own  gigantic  brethren. 
The  still  loftier  Gaurisankar  or  Deodunga, 
which  the  English  have  named  Mount  Ever- 
est, seventy  miles  to  the  west,  and  more  than 
89,000  feet  high,  is  not  seen  from  the  can- 
tonment, being  hidden  by  an  intervening 
lower  and  nearer  range,  but  is  visible  from 
many  points  in  the  neighborhood.  Just 
to  the  west  of  Kinchinjunga  are  Junnoo, 
25,311  feet,  and  Kubra,  24,01.5  feet,  the  view 
to  the  east  being  bounded  by  the  square 
gigantic  mass  of  Donkia,  23,176  feet.  At 
least  twelve  peaks,  each  more  than  20,000 
feet,  are  visible  at  a  glance,  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  which  is  l^undeem,  22,207  feet,  al- 
most on  a  level  "^ith  Aconcagua  and  Sa- 
hama,  the  loftiest  in  the  Andes.  Pile  the 
Jungfrau  upon  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  summit 
would  not  reach  that  Y>f  Gaurisankar.  Upon 
Mount  Washington  heap  the  three  loftiest 
summits  of  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  pile  would  not 
reach  to  within  half  a  mile  of  the  white 
OTOwn  of  Kinchinjunga. 

During  a  great  x>ortion  of  the  year  a  clear 


morning  is  almost  the  exception  at  Daijee- 
I  ling ;  but  when  one  does  occur,  the  view  at 
I  sunrise  has  no  parallel  on  earth.    The  peaks 
I  are  so  lofty  and  sharp  that  they  catch  the 
I  rays  of  the  rising  snn  while  all  below  is 
'  shrouded   in   darkness.     The  first  beams 
strike  the  white  summit  of  Kinchinjunga, 
which  puts  on  a  rosy  glow  against  the  dark 
blue  sky ;  Junnoo  is  next  aflame,  then  Ku- 
bra and  Pnndeem,  and  one  by  one  all  the 
others  in  rapid  succession. 

The  Sahib  entered  upon  his  official  duties, 
whatever  they  were,  smoked  his  cigars,  stuff- 
ed his  bird-skins,  and  rather  pooh-poohed  at 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  wife,  who  was  much 
given  to  searching  for  and  sketching  the 
picturesque,  for  which  we  have  abundant 
reason  to  thank  her. 

On^  day,  while  she  was  thus  employed,  she 
heard  a  soft  voice  from  behind  her,  sayiiig, 
in  broken  "English,  **  That  big  mountain  ihar 
is  Junnoo,  Mem  Sahib;  and  him  thar  is 
Kubra.''  Turning  around,  she  saw  a  pretty 
girl  of  perhaps  eighteen,  spinning  with  a 
hand  distaff — ^for  the  spinning-wheel  has 
not  yet  found  its  way  to  the  Himalayas.  It 
soon  appeared  that  the  girl,  whose  name 
was  Lattoo,  was  th&  daughter  of  a  Bhootia, 
who  had  a  cottage,  fishing  nets,  buffaloes, 
pigs,  and  poultry  in  a  pleasant  valley.  A 
handsome  young  fellow,  who  had  nothing 
but  his  butterfly  net,  fishing  rod,  aild  knife, 
was  in  love  with  her.  The  father  flouted 
at  him  because  he  was  a  Lepcha,  and  a  i>oor 


UCIKMIA  BUTTBRPLT-Uinrm. 

• 
one  at  that.  He  wished  her  to  marry  a  mid- 
dle-aged Bhootia,  who,  besides  pigs,  poultry, 
and  buffaloes,  had  a  hut  shaded  by  orange- 
trees  and  sugar-canes,  and,  moreover,  was 
willing  to  give  400  rupees  to  purchase  her 
for  a  bride.  Lattoo  had  lived  in  the  family 
of  an  English  missionary,  where*  she  had 
learned  the  language,  together  with  many 

ooQle 
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ideas  not  in  accordance  with  those  of  her 
tribe,  among  which  was  a  spice  of  coquetry, 
and  a  determination  not  to  become  the 
dmdge  of  a  man  whom  she  did  not  like. 
The  story  of  Lattoo  runs  all  through  the  Mem 
Sahib's  narrative.  The  poor  girl  had  a  sort 
of  tenderness  for  her  Lepcha  lover,  hardly 
amounting  to  love,  but  rather  pity  for  him, 
because  her  father  was  always  abusing  him. 
She  finally  pined  away  and  died,  not,  as  ro- 
mance would  have  it,  of  a  broken  heart-,  but 
because  she  could  not  make  her  half-Euro- 
pean culture  conform  to  her  Bhootia  destiny. 

As  the  two  years'  term  of  service  at  Dar- 
jeeling  was  drawing  to  a  close,  the  Mem 
Sahib  cautiously  broached  to  her  husband 
the  project  of  a  long  tour  into  the  almost 
unknown  interior.  The  Sahib  at  first  pooh- 
poohed.  '  ''  I  always  knew,''  he  said,  between 
the  puffs  at  his  cigar,  "  that  it  was  useless 
to  exx>ect  a  woman  to  be  ratiohal;  but  I 
never  knew  until  this  moment  to  what 
lengths  you  could  go."  **  But,"  says  the  Mem 
Sahib,  ^^  I  saw  that  I  had  only  to  keep  up  a 
Judicious  agitation,  administered  in  small 
but  frequent  doses,  to  have  my  way  in  thb 
end."  And  have  her  way  she  did.  Leave  of 
absence  for  three  months  was  obtained,  and 
preparations  were  commenced.  Every  sea- 
son has  its  drawbacks  for  traveling  in  the 
Himalayas.  From  March  to  May  the  mount- 
ains ard  clothed  in  perpetual  mists;  from 
June  to  October  is  the  wet  season ;  the  win- 
ter season  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  fa- 
vorable, and  the  start  was  to  be  made  in 
November. 

Luckily  a  friend,  who  is  designated  as 

"  C ,e  mighty  potentate  in  the  province, 

whose  destinies  he  ruled  with  a  mild  and 
beneficent  sway,"  offered  not  only  to  make 
one  of  the  party,  but  to  take  upon  himself 
almost  the  whole  charge  of  it.     On  account 


of  his  great  stature,  the  natives  styled  him 
the  Burra  Sahib,  *'  The  Big  Mylord,"  and  we 
shall  so  call  him.  Moreover,  a  native  gen- 
tleman named  Teudook,  a  man  of  consider- 
able influence  at  the  court  of  the  Ri^ah  of 
Sikkim,  proposed  also  to  Join  the  expedition. 
He,  a  rather  tall  and  corpulent  Lepch*, 
dressed  usually  in  a  long  robe  of  nuuoon- 
colored  silk,  which  he  sometimes  exchanged 
for  one  of  amber-colored  teloth.  He  proved 
himself  an  excellent  fellow-traveler.  Ex- 
cept for  him  the  whole  party  would  proba- 
bly have  perished. 

After  all,  little  more  was  contemplated 
than  a  long  picnic,  with  a  little  ''  residing 
it"  among  the  mountains.  What  with  in- 
terpreter, cook,  servants,  coolies  to  cany  the 
tents,  provisions,  and  other  impedimenta, 
and  a  score  of  pioneers  to  go  before  and  <^ear 
the  way,  there  were  more  than  seventy  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  party.  Add  to  these 
Teudook  and  his  own  at- 
teudnntaf  the  uljtili»  nutu- 
l»er  was  iiinciy.  Th«iy  had 
ttv«  l«utfl,  <fii0  of  whkll 
•enred  m  a  ditilng^room. 
ttid  «cmld  in  m  f«w  mtn- 
ittofl  Im*  Mt&ii  u]>  114  a  vef^f 

littf,  twii«U*ad»,  mid  ^aMy^ 
0lialr«  ]in»cr«W4Hl  ami  fotd- 
M  up  Ukt  r.hvm-iHiikV^; 
Movty  auA  ostTnl  lamp  wm* 
unJoint<»d  *<3  on  lo  lit.  iuia 
tiw  AinirUi*«l  paiuiihlf»  vfum* 
pocA;  kiteli^ti  aiid  dialaf 
utaniilii  paoked  into  ea«lt 
othnTAQ  thai  a  whuk  Mirf  • 
ice  took  up  no  nion*  «pa0p 
thfkii  II  aiiiglr  one.  Thiif 
iMKik.  whii  peTfitniMMl  llii 
fhurtiuim  in  ih*  iipoii  ifr* 
wiut  n  modal  In  his  w^y; 
hii»  disU«B  wee*  nacx- 
oo{itliNiaU]^ai|fciM||di  III* 
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Mem  Sabib  was  once 
somewbat  startled  by 
coming  upon  bim  pre- 
paring tbeir  break£Mt.  • 
He  was  squatted  upon 
tbe  ground,  botb  bands 
embracing  bis  bubble- 
bubble  pipe,  wbile  tbe 
toasting-fork  was  beld 
before  tbe  fire  between 
bis  toes.  Tbe  serv- 
antSy  of  course,  slept  in 
tbe  open  air,  in  warm 
or  cold,  Bunsbine  and 
storm.  Tendook's  tent, 
wbiob  was  always 
pitched  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, was  a  gorgeous 
affair,  covered  witb 
clotb  striped  in  blue 
and  wbite,  ricbly  em- 
broidered witb  Tbibetan  devices.  Tbe  com- 
missariat was  amply  supplied.  Tbere  was 
store  of  canned  meats,  pickles,  preserves, 
biscuits,  wine,  brandy,  rum,  and  tbe  inev- 
itable Bass's  ale,  and  a  number  of  sbeep 
were  driven  along,  to  be  slaugbtered  as  oo- 

•casion  required.  Moreover,  tbe  Burra  Sa- 
bib bad  arranged  witb  tbe  oflScials  of  tbe 
Bajab  to  bave  fresb  supplies  awaiting  tbem 
at  various  points — ^an  agreement  wbich  was 
not  kept,  wbereby  in  tbe  end  tbe  party  came 
to  grief.  The  natives  lived  entirely  upon 
rice  and  roasted  ears  of  com,  witb  an  occa- 
sional glass  of  rum. 

For  convey&nce  tbere  were  ponies  for  the 
Burra  Sahib  and  the  Sabib,  with  a  spare  one 
for  the  Mem  when  she  chose  to  ride,  although 
these  were  soon  found  useless,  the  gentle- 
men using  their  own  natural  means  of  loco- 
motion. For  the  conveyance  of  the  lady  a 
^'  Bareilly  dandy"  was  fixed  upon.  This  is  a 
reclining  chair  of  cane,  suspended  by  straps 
from  a  strong  boat-shaped  wooden  frame,  ex- 
tending into  a  pole  at  each  end«     This  is 

.  carried  by  four  bearers,  who  are  relieved  at 
short  intervals.  Each  team  is,  if  possible, 
composed  of  two  short  and  two  tall  men.  In 
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going  up  hill  the*  short  ones  take  the  front 
pole  and  the  tall  ones  tbe  rear  one,  revers- 
ing tbe  arrangement  when  going  down  hill. 

Nothing  could  well  present  less  appear- 
ance of  **  roughing  it"  than  the  aspect  of  the 
three  persons  seated  in  the  big  tent  at  even- 
ing, tbe  astral  lighted,  and  the  stove  aglow, 
when  they  had  attained  a  cold  region,  the 
Sabib  reading  aloud  to  his  companions  from 
Kaye's  ponderous  Hi$tory  of  the  Sepoy  War, 
which  they  had  wisely  brought  with  them 
instead  of  any  lighter  literature ;  the  lady 
attired  as  though  in  her  own  boudoir,  for  she 
brought  with  her  an  abundant  wardrobe, 
including  garments  for  all  weathers  and  a 
love  of  a  bonnet,  and  for  a  while  was  par- 
ticular about  the  arrangement  of  her  back 
hair,  in  which  she  had  the  assistance  of  tbe 
wife  of  one  of  her  bearers,  who  had  surrepti- 
tiously Joined  her  husband,  and  was  install- 
ed as  lady's-maid. 

Their  route  at  first  took  them  down  into 
the  tropical  valleys,  where  tbe  lemons  bung 
ripe  on  the  trees ;  then  it  gradually  ascend- 
ed by  narrow  paths  through  the  forests,  un- 
til at  last  the  bare  summit  of  Mount  Tongloo, 
10,000  feet  abov^  the  sea,  was  reached,  where 
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the  Mem.  Sahib  for  the  first  time  saw,  far 
away  tb  the  north  west,  the  summit  of  Gaa- 
risankar,  all  the  other  great  pe/Ucs  as  far  as 
Chamnlari  to  the  eastward  being  in  sight, 
while,  tnming  to  the'sonth,  the  vast  plains 
of  Nepaul  stretched  far  below  them  to  the 
verge  of  the  horizon.  Here  they  were  de- 
tained for  three  days  in  a  cold  rain-storm, 
and  also  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Sonbah 
of  Mong^oo,  whom  the  diplomatic  Bnrra 
Sahib  had  expected  to  meet  here.  He  not 
coming,  the  Joamey  was  resnmed  along  the 
very  crest  of  the  Singaleelah  range,  an -off- 
shoot of  the  main  Himalayas. 

Still  onward  and  slowly  npward,  they 
come  to  the  region  of  pine  forests,  the  trees 
all  hoary,  covered  with  moss,  and  many  of 
them  tottering  to  their  fall.  Although  their 
cones  covered  the  ground,  not  a  single  yonng 


tree  was  seen  ;  not 
a  seed  had  germina- 
ted. Can  it  be  that 
there  is  a  cycle  in 
the  growth  of  trees  f 
Has  the  sun's  heat 
notably  diminished 
since  the  time  when 
these  old  trees  were 
young  f  or  is  this 
vast  region  even 
now  being  slowly  el- 
evated by  forces  like 
those  which  origi- 
nally upheaved  it,  so 
*that  the  temperature 
is  gradually  growing 
colder? 

Still  onward  and 
upward,  in  gloomy 
weather,  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Singa- 
feelah,  19,300  feet, 
where  the  Soubah 
had  sent  word  that  he  would  meet  them,  and 
where  they  found  that  he  had  placed  piles  of 
wood  ready  for  their  fires.  At  last  he  came — 
a  mild,  patriarchitl  old  man,  with  long  float-  * 
ing  hair  and  beard,  dressed  in  a  garnet-color- 
ed robe  with  flowing  sleeves,  who,  but  for  his 
broad-brimmed  hat  of  finely  plaited  grass, 
might  have  passed  for  the  model  of  pictures 
in  old  Bibles  representing  Noah  upon  Mount 
Ararat.  He  looked  with  mild  surprise  at  the 
Mem  Sahib,  the  only  European  woman  whom 
he  had  ever  seen ;  assured  the  travelers  that 
their  proposed  route  was  a  practicable  one ; 
furnished  them,  as  the  supplies  for  their  men 
were  growing  short,  with  160  pounds  of  rice 
and  fifty  pounds  of  a  kind  of  millet,  and  a 
g^lde,  who,  he  said,  was  a  herdsman  who 
every  summer  led  his  kine  over  these  hills. 
The  guide,  notwithstanding  his  asserted  low 
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ly  occupation,  was  gorgeously  attired  in  a 
scarlet  tanio  embroidered  with  black,  and 
wore  a  large  knife  in  an  ornamented  sbeatb, 
fbr  which. the  Sahib  offered  him  fifty  rupees 
(twenty-fly^  dollars) — an  offer  which  was 
scornfully  declined.  He  was  a  handsome, 
intelligent  fellow,  but  something  in  his  eye 
led  the  Mem  Sahib  to  suspect  him. 

Before  taking  his  leave,  the  old  Soubah 
caused  his  followers  to  erect  upon  the  shore 
of  a  lonely  tarn  three  stone  slabs  as  a  me- 
morial of  the  meeting.  The  taller  stone  in 
the  centre  stands  for  the  Burra  Sahib,  as 
befitted  his  superior  dignity  and  bulk ;  the 
smaller  pne  on  the  right  is  the  Sahib ;  while 
the  diminutive,  stumpy  one  on  the  left  rep- 
resents the  Mem  Sahib,  who  professes  to  be 
somewhat  vexed  thereat,  and  wishes  it  to 
be  distinctly  understood  that  it  is  by  no 
means  a  fair  representation  of  her  figure. 

Sending  back  fourteen  men  with  the  tent 
furniture,  the  heavy  luggage,  and  the  now 
useless  ponies,  the  party  set  out  again  on 
their  journey  amidst  a  blinding  mist.  At 
night,  for  the  first  time,  a  sheep  was  killed 
for  the  use  of  the  attendants.  They  had 
encamped  at  the  foot  of  a  precipitous  ascent 
six  hundred  feet  high,  seemingly  almost 
perpendicular,  but  which  must  be  climbed. 
The  dandy  was  unavailable  here,  and  all 
agreed  that  the  Mem  Sahib  could  not  per- 
form it  on  foot.  Her  most  trusted.and  faith- 
ful carrier,  the  largest  and  most  muscular 
man  she  ever  saw,  had  been  nicknamed  Hat- 
ti,  or  ''The  Elephant."  A  tent  chair  was 
placed  on  his  back,  and  firmly  bound  to  his 
arms  and  around  his  forehead,  and  The  Ele- 
phant fairly  bore  her  up  the  cliff,  up  which 
the  others  could  hardly  climb  on  all  fours. 

The  pine  zone  was  now  left  far  below, 
but  the  ground  was  covered  with  thorny 
brambles  which  greatly  impeded  the  march. 
They  supposed  that  they  had  attained  an 
elevation  of  about  14,000  feet,  but  had  as 
yet  felt  none  of  the  unpleasant  symptoms 
usually  experienced  by  travelers  at  such  a 


height.  The  great 
peaks  were  usually 
hidden  by  nearer 
though  lower  sum- 
mits; but  occasion- 
ally through  some 
depression  Gauri- 
sankar,  far  to  the 
left,  and  the  near- 
er Kinchinjunga,  to 
the  right,  showed 
themselves.  One 
magnificent  near' 
view  of  Pundeem 
broke  upon  them 
through  a  rocky 
cleft,  the  walls  of 
which  bore  the 
shapes  of  stem 
weird  human  faces, 
as  distinct  as  that  of  our  own  famed ''  Old 
Man  of  the  Mountains''  at  Franconia. 

Still  onward  and  upward,  day  after  day, 
until  the  well-known  symptoms  of  Alpine 
climbing  began  to  manifest  themselves — 
difficulty  of  breathing,  nausea,  and  intense 
pain  in  the  head.  They  were  fast  approach- 
ing ^he  region  of  perpetual  snow,  which  on 
this  side  of  the  Himalayas  is  from  15,000  to 
17,000  feet,  above  which  there  are  more  than 
two  miles  of  perpendicular  ascent  to  the 
summit  of  Kyichinjunga.  Snow  has  lately 
fallen,  and  they  soon  find  it  more  than  a 
foot  deep. 

Their  supplies  were  almost  exhausted. 
The  bearers  grew  anxious.  ''  Go  back  to  Dar- 
Jeeling, Mem  Sahib," they  cried;  ''this  is  a 
cold,  hungry  country ;  nothing  to  eat  here ; 
we  shall  all  be  starved."  It  was  clear  that 
the  supplies  promised  at  first  by  the  R^jah 
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PCIOOBM  AJfD  TUX  PIOTUKSD  BOOILA. 

of  Sikkim  had  not  hoen  sent  aftPT  them ;  hnt 
their  guide  aasnred  Uwm  tlint  the  way  they 
were  going  would  kooii  h^ml  them  dDwn  t^ 
the  Yak  station  of  Yaiigpooug,  where  tfiey 
would  be  within  reueh  of  fo*>d.  So  they 
kept  on,  still  ascendiu^  inst^iid  of  deseeud- 
ing)  and  at  last  began  elinilnog  the  iiteep  f^ce 
of  a  mountain,  beyonil  which,  acrfi^a  a  det?p 
glacial  valley,  rorfe  the  ehiiqi  cud©  nf  Jmi- 
noo,  close  t«o  who^ts  tlauk  they  hstil  now 
reached.  They  marehed  in  siug:le  file^  tal- 
lowing in  the  now  di;ep  ©uow  the  footatejui 
of  their  g^ide.  At  the  tiip  of  the  nJicent 
they  found  themseUf*^  on  an  almost  bv^el 
plateau,  along  which  they  rmirehed,  almoat 
blinded  by  the  daas^ling  refleetiou  from  the 
snow.  A  thin,  seiiii-tranfipiw^nfc  mist  en- 
veloped them,  through  which  the  euii  ahone 
like  a  ball  of  fire..  All  heeame  idmost  bliud^ 
and  could  only  relieve  their  ae hi n|^  eyeballs 
by  muffling  their  fares,  men^iy  looking  out 
for  an  instant  to  obsen^o  whitht^r  they  were 
going. 

The  guide  now  announced  that  he  h^d 
lost  the  way,  and  did  not  eyen  know  the  di^ 
rection  of  the  village  for  which  they  were 
ain}ing.  The  Lepcha  bearers  sank  dowa  in 
despair;  the  bolder  Bliootijui  aeemad  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out  itit«  open  nmtinyv 
from  which  they  were  only  prp\*ented  by 
the  inflnence  of  Teiidook,  who  hens  f**r  the 
first  time,  seemed  at^tutiUy  i^  be  u  member 


of  their  party.  A  hurried 
consultation  waa  held,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  to  return. 
They  had  probably  reached 
an  elevation  of  nearly  18,000 
feet,  almost  half  a  mile  hi^- 
er  than  the  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc.  Few  mortals  have 
ever  gone  a  thousand  feet 
higher. 

We  pass  rapidly  over  the 
incidents  of  the  return  Jour- 
ney. Their  stock  of  provie- 
ions  was  reduced  to  three 
sheep,  a  little  com  for  •  the- 
natives,  and  a  few  odds  and 
ends  of  the  miscellaDeona 
stores.  Two  of  the  sheep  had 
to  be  slaughtered  for  the  men 
to  save  them  from  absolute 
starvation.  Their  only  hope 
was  to  reach  Mount  8ing»- 
leelah  by  forced  marches  be- 
fore their  food  wholly  gave 
out.  At  the  third  stage  their 
guide  decamped  in  the  night,  • 
and  they  saw  him  no  more. 
He  had  certainly  misled  them, 
whether  purposely  or  not  the 
venerable  old  Soubah  and 
himself  only  know. 

They  were  domned  to  be 
disappointed  at  Mount  Singa- 
leelah.    There  were  no  signs 
of  the  me^sc^ngers  who  had  beon  iient  for- 
ward to  h  orry  Ua  t  k  ru  p  pi  i  es.     The  hfit  rr »i  - 
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nant  of  food  wa0  eqnally  divided :  there  was 
but  half  a  biacait  for  each  man.  The  march 
was  taken  up,  the  Mem  Sahib  for  the  first 
time  going  on  foot,  for  the  bearers  were  too 
weak  to  carry  her.  During  the  day  they 
descended  to  the  level  of  dense  and  drip- 
ping forests,  when  shouts  were  heard  from 
below.  Soon  a  messenger  appeared  with 
the  glad  tidings  that  rice,  com,  and  other 
food  were  close  by.  Fires  were  lighted,  food 
cooked,  and  all  ate  and  were  filled,  while 
the  dim  forest  rang  with  the  Jubilations  of 
the  now  merry  Lepchas. 

Before  returning  to  Daijeeling  the  trav- 
elers made  a  tour  eastward  among  the  fer- 
tile valleys  of  Sikkim,  visiting  the  Bud- 
dhist monasteries  at  Pemionchi,  described  at 
length  by  Hooker  in  his  Himalayan  JoumaU, 
The  most  striking  thing  noted  by  the  Mem 
Sahib  is  the  LamaiT  at  their  devotions. 
About  eighty  of  them  were  squatted  on  the 
floor  of  a  large  room,  each  having  before  him 


a  little  desk,  on  which  lay  a  pile  of  manu- 
script sheets,  written  on  a  kind  of  paper  re- 
sembling parchment,  from  which  they  were 
reading  in  a  low  tone  so  intently  that  no 
one  looked  up  at  the  entrance  of  the  visit- 
ors. In  the  midst  of  their  devotions  a  serv- 
itor entered,  bearing  a  vessel  resembling  a 
huge  tea-pot.  Each  Lama,  without  inter- 
rupting his  prayers,  took  from  his  bosom  a 
small  wooden  platter,  into  which  the  con- 
tents of  the  vessel  were  poured.  It  was 
composed  of  tea  leaves,  butter,  salt,  and 
beans,  all  boiled  together  into  a  soup.  This 
they  drank,  still  muttering  their  prayers, 
and  then  licking  the  platters  clean,  they  re- 
placed them  in  their  bosoms,  and  went  on 
reading.  This  appears  to  be  less  a  regular 
meal  than  a  kind  of  sacrament ;  at  least  the 
well-fed  aspects  of  the  elder  brethren  indi- 
cated that  they  were  not  strangers  to  better 
fare  than  tea  soup. 
The  three  months'  leave  of  absence  over. 
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tbe  Biirra  Sahib,  the  Sahib,  and  the  Mem 
Sahib  retiinied  to  Darjeeliog.  Ponies  and 
ftesh  attire  had  been  sent  out  to  meet  them, 
and  they  and  their  cavalcade  passed  in  state 


through  the  crowds  in  the  Bhootia  village 
just  as  the  setting  sun  was  throwing  his 
latest  beams  upon  the  lofty  head  of  Kin- 
chiujunga. 


THB  HIMALAYAS. 


A  WOMAN-HATER. 


CHAPTER  X.—{Coniimttd.} 

IXA  BiDikHiat  hia  Liigemiity — her  first  amile 
that  day. 

*'  You  are  iodpt^d  a  friend/*  Bald  ehe*  "  He 
foars  re'prDachi'a^  but  when  he  finds  hu  is 
welcome,  he  will  utay  with  me ;  and  h«  Hhall 
liave  tuotiey  to  play  %vitb,  atid  amuBe  hmiAelf 
how  he  lilcea.  1  kept  too  tight  a  rein  on 
Inm,  poor  fellow  ^  my  good  mother  taught 
uie  prudence." 

'*Yes,  but/'  aaid  Aabmead,  "you  must 
l>rorai9e  me  one  thin|r,  uoi  to  let  him  know 
how  muL'h  niuney  you  have  won,  and  not  to 
^o  like  »  goose  and  give  liiiu  a  lot  at  ofice. 
It  never  pays  to  part  with  power  in  tbis 
wieked  world.  Yon  givu  him  twenty  pounds 
a  day,  to  play  with,  whentiver  he  is  cleaned 


out.  Hwn  the  money  will  last  your  tiJiiflt« 
and  be  will  never  leave  you.'' 

*'  Ob,  how  cokl-hearted  and  wise  you  •!•!* 
said  she.  "  Bnp  auch  a  himi  ilia  ting  pottition 
for  him  !" 

"  Don't  you  bo  ailly.  You  won't  keep  him 
any  other  way/^ 

**  I  will  be  as  wiae  as  I  can,"  aigbcd  Ina. 
**  I  have  had  a  bitter  lesson.  Only  bring  him 
to  me,  and  then,  who  knows  f  I  am  a  change; 
my  love  may  revive  bis,  and  none  of  tbeti* 
pitiable  precautious  may  be  needed.  They 
would  lower  ua  botb/^ 

Ashmcad  groaned  alond.  *'  I  8**e,*^  said  he- 
''Hell  soon  clean  you  out.  Ah,  well!  h« 
can't  rob  you  of  your  voice,  and  he  cau*i  fob 
yon  of  your  Ashmead." 

They  soon  reached  Frankfort. 
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pnt  her  into  a  carriage  as  agreed,  and  went 
to  the  **  Baseie." 

Ina  eaty  with  her  veil  down,  in  the  car- 
riage, and  waited  Aahmead's  return  with 
Sereme.  He  was  a  long  time  coming.  6he 
began  to  donht,  and  tlien  to  fear,  and  won- 
der why  he  was  so  long. 

At  last  he  came  in  sight. 

He  was  alone. 

As  he  drew  nearer  she  saw  his  fisee  was 
thoroughly  downcast. 

''My  dear  friend/' he  filtered,  "you  are 
out  of  luck  to-day.'' 

**  He  will  not  come  with  you  f ' 

**  Oh,  he  would  come  fast  entough  if  he  was 
there ;  hut  he  is  gone." 

"  Gone  I    To  Homhurg  f 

''No.  Unfortunately  be  is  gone  to  En- 
gland. Went  off  by  the  fast  train  an  hour 
ago." 

Ina  fell  back  in  silence.  Just  as  if  she  had 
been  struck  in  the  face. 

"  He  is  trayeling  with  an  English  family, 
and  they  have  gone  straight  home.  Here 
are  their  names.  I  looked  in  the  visitors' 
liooky  and  talked  to  the  servant,  and  alL 
'  Mr.  Vizard,  Miss  Vizard—' " 

"  Vizard  r 

tt  Tes— '  Miss  Maitland,  Miss  Dover.'  See, 
I  wrote  them  all  down." 

"  Oh,  I  am  unfortunate.  Why  was  I  ever 
bomf 

"  Don't  say  that,  don't  say  that.  It  is  an-* 
noying;  but  we  shall  be  able  to  trace  liim 
now ;  and,  besides,  I  see  other  ways  of  get- 
ting hold  of  him." 

Ina  broke  in  upon  his  talk.  "  Take  me  to 
the  nearest  church,"  she  cried.  "Man's 
words  are  vain.  Ah,  Jesa,  let  me  cry  to 
Thee  I" 

He  took  her  to  the  nearest  church.  Bhe 
went  in,  and  prayed  for  full  two  hours.  She 
came  out,  pale  and  listless,  and  Ashmead  got 
her  home  how  he  could.  Her  very  body 
seemed  all  omshed  and  limp.  Ashmead  left 
her,  sad  at  heart  himself. 

So  long  as  she  was  in  sight,  Ashmead  could 
think  only  of  her  misery.  But  the  moment 
she  was  out  of  sight,  he  remembered  the  the- 
atre. She  was  announced  for  Boslna  that 
very  night.  He  saw  trouble  of  all  sorts  be- 
fore him.  He  ran  to  the  theatre,  in  great 
alarm,  and  told  the  manager  she  was  taken 
very  ill.    He  must  change  the  bill. 

" Impossible F'  was  the  reply.  "If  she 
can't  sing,  I  dose." 

AshmMd  went  back  to  the  "  Star." 

Ina  was  in  her  bedroom. 

He  sent  in  a  line,  "Can  youslngto-oiglitf 
If  not,  he  says  he  roust  elose/* 

The  reply  came  back  In  rather  a  trembihig 
hand.  "  I  suffer  too  mnofa  by  iklsehood  to 
break  faith  myself.  I  shaU  pray  UU  night ; 
and  then  I  shall  sing.  If  I  die  on  the  stage, 
all  the  better  for  me." 

Was  not  this  a  great  soul  f 

Tou  Lm.~Na  tia~64 


CHAPTEBXI. 

That  same  morning  our  English  party 
snatched  a  hasty  breakfast  in  traveling  at- 
tire. Seveme  was  not  there,  but  sent  word 
to  Vizard  he  should  be  there  in  time. 

This  filled  the  cup:  Zoe's  wounded  pride 
had  been  ridng  higher  and  higher  all  the 
night,  and  she  came  down  rather  pale,  from 
broken  rest,  and  sternly  reserved.  She  had 
a  few  serious  words  with  Fanny,  and  sketch- 
ed her  out  a  little  map  of  oonduct,  which 
showed  that  she  had  thought  the  matter 
well  over. 

But  her  plan  bade  fkir  to  be  deranged : 
Seveme  was. not  at  the  station. .  Then  came 
a  change :  Zoe  was  restkes,  and  cast  anx- 
ious glances. 

But  at  the  second  bell  ho  darted  into  the 
carriage,  as  if  he  had  Just  dispatched  some 
wonderfnl  business  to  get  there  in  time. 
While  the  train  was  starting,  he  bnsied  him- 
self in  arranging  his  things }  but,  once  start- 
ed, he  pnt  on  his  sunny  look,  and  prepared 
to  be,  as  usual,  the  life  and  soul  of  tbe  party. 

But,  for  once,  he  met  a  frost.  Zoe  was 
wrappied  in  impenetrable  httuteWf  and  Fanny 
in  polite  indifferenoe.  Never  was  loss  of  fa- 
vor more  ably  marked,  without  the  least  ill- 
breeding,  and  no  good  handle  given  to  seek 
an  explanation. 

No  doubt  a  straightforwaxcl  man,  with 
Justice  on  his  side,  would  ha/re  asked  them 
plump  whether  he  had  been  so  unfbrtunate 
as  to  offend,  and  how;  and  tiiis  was  what 
Zoe  secretly  wished,  however  she  might 
seem  to  repel  it.  But  Seveme  was  too  crafty 
for  that.  He  bad  learned  the  art  of  waiting. 

After  a  few  effiorta  at  conversation,  and 
smooth  rebuffs,  he  put  on  a  surprised,  mor- 
tified, and  sorrowful  air,  and  awaited  the  at- 
tack, which  he  felt  would  come  soon  or  late; 

This  skillful  inertia  baffled  iM  fair,  in  a* 
man ;  in  a  woman,  they  might  have  expect- 
ed it ;  and,  after  a  few  hours,  Zoe's  patience 
began  to  wear  out. 

The  train  stopped  for  twenty  minutes^  and, 
even  while  they  were  snatching  ik  little  re- 
freshment, the  dark  locks  and  the  blonde 
came  very  close  together,  and  Zoe,  exasper- 
ated by  her  own  wounded'  pride  and  the 
sullen  torpor  of  her  lover,  gave  Fanny  fresh 
instructions,  which  nobody  was  better  quali- 
fied to  oarry  out  than  that  young  lady,  as 
nobody  was  better  aldo'to  baffle  female  strat- 
egy than  the  gentleman. 

This  time,  however,  the  ladies  had  certain 
advantages,  to  balance  his  subtlety  and  liia 
habit  of  stating  any  thing,  true  or  false,  that 
suited  his  imaiediate  purpose. 

They  opened  very  cat-like.  Fanny  affect- 
ed to  be  outgrowing  her  ill  humor,  and  vol- 
unteered a  civil  word  or  two  to  Seveme. 
Thereupon  2Soe  turned  sharply  away  from 
Fanny,  as  if  she  disapproved  her  conduct, 
and  took  a  book.    This  was  pretty  sly,  and 
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done,  I  sapposey  to  remoTe  all  idea  of  concert 
between  the  fair  assailants ;  whereas  it  was 
a  seeret  signal  for  the  concert  to  come  into 
operation,  it  being  Fanny's  part  to  play  npon 
Seveme,  and  Zoe's  to  watch,  from  her  cor- 
ner, every  lineament  of  his  fisoe  onder  fire. 

**  By-the-way,  Mr.  SeTeme/'  said  Fanny, 
apropos  of  a  chnrch  on  a  hill  they  were  ad- 
miring, *'  did  yon  get  yonr  winnings  f ' 

**  My  winnings !    Yon  are  sarcasticaL" 

<'  Am  I  f    SeaUy,  I  did  not  intend  to  be.'' 

''No,  no;  forgive  me;  bnt  that  did  seem 
a  little  cruel.  Miss  Dover,  I  was  a  heavy 
loser." 

''  Not  while  we  were  there.  The  lady  and 
gentleman  who  played  with  yoor  money 
won — oh,  snch  a  deal  I" 

"The  devil  they  did!" 

**  Yes.  Did  yon  not  stay  behind  last  night 
to  get  it  f  We  never  saw  yon  at  the '  Bos- 
sie.'" 

"I  was  very  m." 

**  Bleeding  at  the  nose  T 

'*No.  That  always  relieves  mo  when  it 
comes.  I  am  subject  to  fainting  fits ;  once 
I  lay  insensible  so  long  they  were  going  to 
bury  me.  Now  do  pray  tell  me  what  makes 
you  fancy  any  body  won  a  lot  with  my 
money." 

"Well,  I  wiU.  You  know  yon  left  fifty 
pounds  for  a  friend  to  bet  with." 

Seveme  stared,  but  was  too  eager  for  in- 
formation to  question  her  how  she  knew 
this.     "Yes,  I  did,"  said  he. 

"And  yon  really  don't  know  what  fcd- 
lowedf" 

"  Good  heavens !  how  can  I  f" 

"Well,  then,  as  you  ran  out — to  faint. 
Mademoiselle  Klosking  came  in,  Just  as  she 
did  at  the  opera,  you  know,  the  time  before, 
when  yon  ran  out — ^to  bleed.  She  slipped 
into  your  chair  the  very  moment  you  left  it, 
and  your  friend  with  the  flaming  neck-tie 
told  her  you  had  set  him  to  bet  with  your 
money.  By-the-bye,  Mr.  Seveme,  how  on 
earth  do  you  and  Mademoiselle  Klosking, 
who  have  both  so  much  taste  in  dress,  come 
to  have  a  mutual  fHend,  vulgarity  in  per- 
son, with  a  velveteen  ooat  and  an  iaq^ossible 
neck-tie  f" 

"What  are  yon  talking  about,  Miss  Do- 
ver? I  do  Just  know  Mademoiselle  Klos- 
king; I  met  her  in  soeleCy  in  Vienna  two 
years  ago;  but  that  cad  I  commlftsiaDed  to 
bet  for  me  I  never  haw  before  iii  my  life. 
You  are  keeping  me  on  tenter^boiika.  My 
money*  I — my  inon^y  J^iny  monoy  1  If  you 
have  a  heart  in  your  bcMoni,  tull  mo  ^bat 
became  of  my  moueyJ' 

He  was  violentf  for  the  fint  timo  ainea 
they  had  known  biin,  and  his  eyes  Haabetl 
fire. 

"Well,"  saidTaufiy,  bepnning  to  be  pm* 
sled  and  ratlier  frigltietied, "  tbii  matii  who 
yon  9ajf  was  a  nt^w  acquatntance-^-^'' 

"Whom  I  Kiff    Mq  job  mean  to  tell 


me  I  am  a  liar?"  He  ftimbled  eagerly  in 
his  breast  pocket,  and  produced  a  oard. 
"  There,"  said  be,  "  this  is  the  oard  he  gave 
me,  <  Mr.  Joseph  Aahmead.'  Now  may  this 
train  dash  over  the  next  viaduct,  and  take 
you  and  Miss  Visard  to  heaven,  and  me  to 
hell,  if  I  ever  saw  Mr.  Joseph  Ashmead's  faoa 
before.    Thb  monbt  ! — tbb  money  I" 

He  uttered  this  furiously ;  and  it  is  a  on- 
rions  fact,  bnt  Zoo  turned  red,  and  Faon j 
pale.  It  was  really  in  quite  a  cowed  voice 
Miss  Dover  went  on  to  say,  "La!  don't  flj 
out  like  that.  Well,  then,  the  man  refused 
to  bet  with  your  money ;  so  then  Mademoi- 
selle Klosking  said  she  would;  and  she 
played — oh !  how  she  did  play  1  She  dou- 
bled, and  doubled,  and  doubled,  hundreds 
upon  hundreds.  She  made  a  mountain  of 
gold,  and  a  pyramid  of  bank-notes ;  aqd  she 
never  stopped  till  she  broke  the  bank— - 
there!" 

"  With  my  money  f"  gasped  Seveme. 

"  Yes,  with  your  money :  yonr  friend  with 
the  loud  tie  pocketed  it ;  I  beg  yoor  pardon, 
not  your  firiend— only  hen.  Hacrington 
says  he  is  her  eAer  ami" 

"The  money  is  mine!"  he  shrieked.  "I 
don't  care  who  played  with  it,  it  is  mine. 
And  the  fellow  had  the  impudence  to  send 
me  back  my  fifty  pounds  to  the '  Bnssie.' " 

"What,  you  gave  him  your  address f 
This  with  an  involuntary  glance  of  surprise 
atZoe. 

"  Of  course.  Do  you  think  I  leave  a  man 
fifty  pounds  to  play  with,  and  don't  give  him 
my  address  f  He  has  won  thousands  with 
my  money,  and  sent  me  back  my  fifty  for  a 
blind,  the  thief  1" 

"Well,  really  it  is  too  bad,"  said  Fanny. 
"  But  there — Fm  af^id  you  must  make  the 
best  of  it.  Of  course  their  sending  back 
your  fifty  pounds  shows  they  mean  to  keep 
their  winnings." 

"  You  talk  like  a  woman,"  said  he ;  then, 
grinding  his  teeth  and  stretching  out  a  long 
muscular  arm,  he  said, "  I'll  taka  the  blaek- 
gnard  by  the  throat  and  tear  it  oot  of  him, 
though  I  t^ar  his  life  oat  along  with  it." 

AU  this  time  Zoe  had  been  lookiiig  at  him 
with  ooncern,  and  even  with  .adiniration. 
He  seemed  more  beautiful  than  ^ver  to  her 
under  the  inflaenoe  ef  passion,  and  mors  of 

*'  Mr.  Seveme/'  said  slie,  '*  be  calm,  Fan- 
ny bflfl  mUl^  yoii  witbotit  ii^tt^iidiog  iU 
She  did  not  bear  all  tbiit  i>i»»cd  helunMl 
t hoo©  two ;  I  did.  The  velvt^^jcm  and  »aei- 
tie  man  refii*od  to  1*6 1 1*  ilb  your  m»»iiey,  U 
was  Madejnolji*.ll>7  ICJoaikiiig  who  iK^tUHl^and 
with  her  own  rrmi*oy,  SW  took  tweuiy'fiv'fl 
poundji  of  her  own^  and  tir4Mi|y*iii'«  |ioands 
of  yours,  and  won  two  or  tlitaa  hitaiiid  Ia  • 
f«w  moni^uta.  BaTvly,  ^m  a  0ltttll4W8i  JSM 
eau  not  a»k  a  ludy  to  do  mcire  than  rr^f 
jon  your  twenty^flvo  pouuda.** 

8«vefne  was  a  Uttla  mmff^  \3f  ZoA 
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Ibrenoe.  He  stood  his  ground;  bat  snUen- 
]y,  instead  of  violently. 

"Miss  Vizard,  if  I  was  weak  enoagh  to 
tmst  a  lady  with  my  nM»ey  at  a  gambling 
table^  I  should  expect  foul  play ;  for  I  never 
knew  a  lady  yet  who  would  not  cheat  at 
oardi  if  she  could.  I  trusted  my  money  to  a 
tradesman  to  bet  with.  Ifhe  takes  a  female 
partner,  thAt  is  no  business  of  mine;  he  is 
responsible  all  the  same,  and  FU  have  my 
money.'' 

He  Jumped  up  at  the  word,  and  looked  out 
at  the  window ;  he  even  Aimbled  with  the 
door,  and  tried  to  open  it. 

**  Yon  had  better  J  amp  out,"  said  Fhnny. 

''And  then  they  would  keep  my  money 
for  good.  No,"  said  he,  'Til  wait  for  the 
nearest  station."  He  sank  back  into  his 
seat,  looking  unutterable  things. 

Fanny  looked  rather  ruefhl  at  first ;  then 
she  said,  spitefully, "  Yon  must  be  very  sme 
of  your  influence  with  your  old  sweetheart. 
You  forget  she  has  got  another  now:  atrades- 
mab,  too.  He  will  stick  to  the  money,  and 
make  her  stick  to  it.  Their  sending  the 
fifty  pounds  shows  that." 

Zee's  eyto  were  on  him  with  ndcroscopio 
power,  and  with  all  his  self-command,  she 
saw  him  wince  and  change  color,  and  give 
other  signs  that  this  shaft  had  told  in  many 
ways. 

He  shut  his  eountenanee  the  next  mo* 
ment ;  but  it  had  opened,  and  Zoe  was  on 
fire  with  Jealousy  and  suspicion. 

Fluctuating  Fanny  regretted  the  tarn 
things  had  ti&en.  She  did  not  want  to  lose 
a  pleasant  male  companion,  and  she  fislt 
sure  Zoe  would  be  unhappy  and  cross  to 
her  if  he  went.  **  Surely,  Mr.  Sereme,"  she 
said,  **  you  will  not  desert  us  and  go  back 
for  so  small  a  chance.  Why,  we  are  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  fhnn  Homburg,  and  all 
the  nearer  to  dear  old  England.  There, 
there— we  must  be  kinder  to  you  and  make 
you  forget  this  misfortune." 

Thus  spoke  the  trimmer.  The  reply  took 
her  by  surprise : 

'' AjDd  whose  fault  is  it  that  I  am  obHged 
to  get  out  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  firom 
Hinnburgf  You  knew  all  this.  You  could 
have  got  me  a  delay  of  a  few  hours  to  go 
and  get  my  due.  You  know  I  am  a  poor 
man.  With  all  your  deyemess,  you  dont 
know  ^diat  made  me  poor,  or  you  would 
feel  some  remorse,  i>erhaps ;  but  you  know 
I  am  poor  when  most  I  could  wish  I  was 
rich :  you  have  heard  that  old  woman  there 
fiing  my  poverty  in  my  teeth ;  yet  you  could 
keep  this  from  me—just  to  assist  a  cheat 
and  play  upon  the  feeUngs  of  a  fHend. 
Now  what  good  has  that  done  you,  to  infiiict 
misery  on  me  in  sport,  on  a  man  who  never 
gave  you  a  mementos  pain  if  he  could  help 
it!" 

Fanny  looked  mefhily  this  way  and  that, 
her  face  began  to  work,  and  she  laid  down 


her  arms,  if  a  lady  can  be  said  to  do  that 
who  lays  down  a  strong  weapon  and  takes 
up  a  stronger;  in  other  words,  she  burst  out 
crying,  and  said  no  more.  You  see,  she  was 
poor  herself. 

Seveme  took  no  notice  of  her ;  he  was 
accustomed  to  make  women  cry.  He  thrust 
his  head  out  of  the  whidow  in  hopes  of  see- 
ing a  station  near,  and  his  whole  being  waA 
restless  as  if  he  would  like  to  Jump  out. 

While  he  was  in  this  condition  of  mind 
and  body,  the  hand  he  had  once  kissed  so 
tenderly,  and  shocked  Miss  Maitland,  pass- 
ed an  envelope  over  his  shoulder,  with  two 
lines  written  on  it  in  pencil : 

**  If  you  GO  BACK  TO  HOBCBCSO,  oblige  BOB 

BT  REMAiiriKO  there." 

This  demands  an  explanation,  but  it  shall 
be  brief. 

Fanny's  shrewd  hint  that  the  money 
could  only  be  obtained  fh>m  Mademoiselle 
Kloeking  had  pierced  Zoe  through  and 
through.  Her  mind  grasped  all  that  had 
happened,  all  that  impended,  and,  wisely 
declining  to  ^  and  account  for  or  reconcile 
all  the  jarring  details,  she  settled,  with  a 
woman's  broad  instinct,  that,  somehow  or 
other,  his  going  back  to  Homburg  meant 
going  back  to  Mademoiselle  Klosking. 
Whether  that  lady  would  buy  him  or  not 
she  did  not  know.  But  going  back  to  her 
meant  going  a  Journey  to  see  a  sivol,  with 
consequences  illimitable. 

She  had  courage ;  she  had  pride ;  she  had 
jealousy.  8he  resolved  to  lose  her  lover,  or 
have  him  all  to  herselfl  Share  him  she 
would  not,  nor  even  endure  the  torture  of 
the  doubt. 

She  took  an  envelope  out  of  her  sachel, 
and,  with  the  pencil  attached  to  her  ckdte- 
lainCf  wrote  the  fatal  words, "  If  you  go  back 
to  Homburg,  oblige  me  by  remaining  there." 

At  this  moment  she  was  not  goaded  by 
pique  nor  any  petty  fMHng.  Indeed,  his 
reproach  to  Fanny  had  touched  hex  a  little, 
and  it  was  with  the  tear  in  her  eye  she 
came  to  the  resolution,  and  handed  him  that 
line,  which  told  him  she  knew  her  value, 
and,  cost  what  it  might,  would  part  with 
any  man  forever  rather  than  share  him  with 
the  Klosking  or  any  other  woman. 

Seveme  took  the  line,  eyed  it,  realised  it, 
fbll  back  from  the  window,  and  dropped 
into  his  seat.  This  gave  Zoe  a  consoling 
sense  of  power.  She  had  seen  her  lover 
raging  and  restless,  and  wanting  to  Jump 
out,  yet  now  beheld  him  literally  foiled  with 
a  word  from  her  hand. 

He  leaned  his  head  in  his  hand  in  a  sort 
of  broken-down,  collapsed,  dogged  way  that 
moved  her  pity,  though  hardly  her  respect. 

By-and-by  it  struck  her  as  a  very  grave 
thing  that  he  did  not  reply  by  word,  nor 
even  by  look.  He  could  decide  with  a 
^nee,  and  why  did  he  hesitated    Was  iie 
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really  balanoing  her  against  Mademoiaelle 
KloekiDg  -weighted  with  a  share  of  his  urin- 
oiDgsf 

This  doubt  was  wormwood  to  her  pride 
and  self-respect;  bat  his  crashed  attitude 
allayed  in  some  degree  the  mere  irritation 
this  doubt  caused. 

The  minutes  passed  and  the  miles :  still 
that  broken  ^gure  sat  before  her,  with  his 
face  hidden  by  his  white  hand. 

Zoe's  courage  began  to  falter.  Misgiv- 
ings seized  her.  She  had  made  that  a  mat- 
ter of  love  which,  after  all,  to  a  man  might 
be  a  mere  matter  of  business.  He  was  poor, 
too,  and  she  had  thrust  her  jealousy  be- 
tween him  and  money.  He  might  have  his 
pride  too,  and  rebel  against  her  affiront. 

As  for  his  thoughts,  under  that  crushed 
exterior,  which  he  put  on  for  a  blind,  they 
were  so  deliberate  and  calculating  that  I 
shall  not  mix  them  on  this  page  with  that 
pure  and  generous  creature's.  Another  time 
will  do  to  reveal  his  sordid  arithmetic. 

As  for  Zoe,  she  settled  down  into  wish- 
ing, with  all  her  heart,  she  had  not  submit- 
ted her  lover  so  imperiously  to  a  test  the 
severity  of  which  she  now  saw  she  had  un- 
derrated. 

Presently  the  speed  of  the  train  began  to 
slacken — ^all  too  soon.  She  now  dreaded  to 
learn  her  fate.  Was  she,  or  was  she  not, 
worth  a  few  thousand  pounds  ready 
money  f 

A  signal  post  was  passed,  proving  that 
they  were  about  to  enter  a  st-ation.  Tet 
another.  Now  the  wheels  were  hardly  turn- 
ing. Now  the  platform  was  visible.  Yet 
he  never  moved  his  white,  delicate,  woman- 
ish fingers  from  his  forehead,  but  remained 
still  absorbed,  and  looked  undecided. 

At  last  the  motion  entirely  ceased.  Then, 
as  she  turned  her  head  to  glean,  if  possible, 
the  name^of  the  place,  he  stole  a  furtive 
glance  at  her.  She  was  pallid,  agitated:  he 
resolved  upon  his  course. 

As  soon  as  the  train  stopped  he  opened 
the  door  and  Jumped  out,  without  a  word  to 
Zoe,  or  even  a  look. 

Zoe  turned  pale  as  death.  ^  I  have  lost 
him,'' said  she. 

^'  No,  no,"  cried  Fisnny.  ''  See,  he  has  not 
taken  his  oane  and  umbrella." 

**Tkeif  will  not  keep  him  from  flying  to 
his  money  and  her,"  moaned  Zoe.  **Did 
you  not  see  f  He  never  once  looked  at  mo. 
He  could  not.    I  am  sick  at  heart." 

This  set  Fanny  fluttering.  "Thore,  lot 
me  out  to  speak  to  liim." 

''Sit quiet," said  Zoe,  stemly, 

"  No,  no.    If  you  love  him—" 

"I  do  love  him  — paMionately*  And 
therefore  I'll  die  rather  tban  share  hiiu  with 
any  one.** 

''But  it  is  dreadful  to  be  fixed  here,  and 
not  allowed  to  move  haad  or  foot/^ 

''  It  is  the  lot  of  wotuou.    Let  mo  feel  the 


hand  of  a  friend,  that  is  all;  for  I  am  aiek  at 
heart." 

Fanny  gave  her  her  hand,  and  all  the  sym- 
pathy her  shi^ow  nature  had  to  bestow. 

Zoe  sat  motionless,  gripping  her  frieod'a 
hand  almost  eonvulsively,  a  status  of  £»- 
male  fortitude. 

This  suspense  could  not  last  long.  The 
officials  ordered  the  travelers  to  the  car- 
riages ;  doom  were  opened  and  ■i*«»w>^*i ; 
the  engine  gave  a  snort,  and  only  at  that 
moment  did  Mr.  Edwatd  Seveme  tear  the 
door  open  and  bolt  into  the  carriage. 

Oh,  it  was  pitiable,  but  lovely,  to  see  the 
blood  rush  into  Zoo's  £sce,  and  the  fire  into 
her  eye,  and  the  sweet  moutii  expand  in  a 
smile  of  Joy  and  triumph. 

She  sat  a  moment,  almost  paialyied  with 
pleasure,  and  then  cast  her  eyes  down,  lest 
their  fire  should  proclaim  heir  feelings  too 
plainly. 

As  for  Seveme,  he  only  glanced  at  her  as 
he  came  in,  and  then  shunned  her  eye.  He 
presented  to  her  the  grave,  resolved  eonnte- 
nance  of  a  man  who  has  been  foroed  to  a  de- 
cision, but  means  to  abide  by  it. 

In  reality  he  was  delighted  at  the  turn 
things  had  taken.  The  money  was  not  nee- 
essarily  lost,  since  he  knew  where  it  was ; 
and  Zoe  had  compromised  herself  beyond  re- 
treating. He  intended  to  wear  this  anxiona 
face  a  long  while.  'Bvt  his  artificial  snow 
had  to  melt,  so  real  a  sun  shone  foil  en  it; 
the  moment  he  lookM  foil  at  Zoe,  she  repaid 
him  with  such  a  point-blank  beam  <^  glori- 
ous tenderness  and  gratitude  as  made  him 
thrill  with  passion  as  well  as  triumph.  Ho 
felt  her  whole  heart  was  his,  and  from  that 
hour  his  poverty  would  never  be  allowed  to 
weigh  with  her.  He  cleared  np  and  left  olf 
acting,  beeauoe  it  was  saperflooaa ;  he  had 
now  only  to  bask  in  sunshine.  Zoe,  always 
tender,  but  coy  tiU  this  moment,  made  lore 
to  him  like  a  young  goddess.  Even  Fanny 
yielded  to  the  solid  proof  of  sincerity  he  had 
given,  and  was  downright  afEDctionate. 

He  was  king.  And  from  one  gradation  to 
another  they  entered  Cologne  with  Seveme 
seated  between  the  two  girls,  each  with  a 
hand  in  his,  and  a  great  disposftion  to  pel 
him  and  spoil  him.  More  than  once,  indeed, 
a  delicate  head  Just  graaed  eaeh  of  his  square 
shoulders ;  but  candor  compels  me  to  own 
that  their  fatigue,  and  the  yawing  of  the 
carriage  at  the  time,  were  moie  to  blame 
than  the  tired  girls,  for  at  the  enormity  there 
was  a  i>rcjii]j»t  rL'lirt'iiitjJit  Uj  l^.  'istaiKt^  3Ij>4 
Maitlaud  had  been  r  loifg  tiute  iu  the  Land 
of  Noel,  and  Vizard  frtMu  tbi?  first  had  pre* 
f erred  in ak  componiiius  ami  toliacwN. 

At  Colognfl  tht"}  vbited  the  pride  of  OflT* 
many,  that  nii[:lii  y  cathedral  wbich  the  Miil- 
4te  Ages  prujcctrd,  ct>mineQc«^,  aud  laft  ti« 
decay  of  <tUi  age  befurci  r onipletion,  tmd  mil 
enter|irlaing  age  will  fiutsh ;  but  went  on  lbs 


day. 
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Before  they  leaobed  England  the  love- 
nuddng  hetween  Severne  and  Zoe,  though  it 
never  peaeed  the  boonda  of  good  f  atte,  vfbs 
ao  apparent  to  any  female  eye  that  Miae 
Maitland  remonatrated  severely  with  Fanny. 

But  the  trimmer  was  now  won  to  the  oth- 
er aide.  8he  would  not  offend  Annt  Mait- 
land by  owning  her  conversion.  She  said, 
hypoeritically, ''  I  am  afraid  it  is  no  use  ob- 
jecting at  present,  annt.  The  attachment 
is  too  strong  on  both  sides.  And,  whether 
he  is  poor  or  not,  he  has  sacrificed  his  money 
to  her  feelings,  and  so  now  she  feels  bonnd 
in  honor.  I  know  her;  she  won't  listen  to 
a  wosd  now,  aont:  why  irritate  berf  She 
would  quarrel  with  both  of  us  in  a  moment." 

'*  Poor  girl  V*  said  Miss  Maitland,  and  took 
the  hint.  She  had  still  an  arrow  in  her  quiv- 
er— ^Visard. 

In  mid-Channel,  ten  miles  south  of  Dover, 
she  caught  him  in  a  ludd  interval  of  non- 
smoke.  She  reminded  him  he  had  promised 
her  to  give  Mr.  Severne  a  hint  about  Zoe. 

''<  So  I  did,"  said  he. 

"  And  have  youf 

"  Well,  no ;  to  tell  the  truth,  I  forgot." 

**  Then  please  do  it  now,  for  they  axe  go- 
ing on  wMse  than  ever." 

'<  ril  warn  the  fool,"  said  he. 

He  did  warn  him,  and  in  the  following 
terms: 

"  Look  here,  old  feUew.  I  hear  you  are 
getting  awfhUy  sweet  on  my  sister  Zoe." 

No  answer.    SevMme  on  his  guard. 

*'  Now  you  had  better  mind  your  eye.  She 
is  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  you  may  find  your- 
self entangled  before  you  know  where  you 
are." 

Severne  hung  his  head.  ^Of  course  I 
know  it  is  great  presumption  in  me." 

''Presumption?  Fiddle-stick!  Such  a  man 
as  you  are  ought  not  to  be  tied  to  any  wom- 
an, or,  if  you  must  be,  you  ought  not  to  go 
cheap.  Mind,  Zoe  is  a  poor  girl ;  only  ten 
thousand  in  the  world.  Flirt  with  whom 
yon  like ;  there  is  no  harm  in  that ;  but  don't 
get  seriously  entangled  with  any  of  them. 
Good  sisters  and  good  daughters  and  good 
flirts  make  bad  wives." 

«0h,  th^,"  said  Severne,  ''it  is  only  on 
my  account  you  object." 

"Well,  principally.  And  I  don't  exaotly 
object.  I  warn.  In  the  first  place,  as  soon 
as  ever  we  get  into  Barfordshire,  she  will 
most  likely  Jilt  yon.  Yon  may  be  only  her 
Continental  lover.  How  can  I  tell,  or  yea 
either  t  And  if  not,  and  you  were  to  be  weak 
enough  to  many  her,  she  wcmld  develop  un- 
expected vices  directly — they  all  do--and 
you  are  not  rich  enough  to  live  in  a  house  of 
your  own ;  you  would  have  to  live  in  mine : 
a  fine  fate  for  a  rising  blade  like  yon !" 

"What  a  terrible  prospect!  to  be  tied  to 
the  best  friend  in  Engliuid,  as  well  as  the 
loveliest  woman !" 

"Oh,  if  that  is  the  view  you  take,"  said 


Visard,  beaming  with  delight,  "it  is  no  use 
talking  reason  to  yoa." 

When  they  reached  London,  Visard  gave 
Miss  Maitland  an  outline  of  this  conversa- 
tion ;  and  so  far  from  seeing  the  humor  of  it, 
which,  nevertheless,  was  pretty  strong,  and 
characteristic  of  the  man  and  lUs  one  foible, 
she  took  the  huff;  and  would  not  even  stay 
to  dinner  at  the  hotel.  She  would  go  into 
her  own  county  by  the  next  train,  bag  and 


Mr.  Severne  was  the  only  one  who  offered 
to  accompany  her  to  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way. 8b«  declined.  He  insisted;  went  with 
her,  got  her  ticket,  numbered  and  arranged 
her  packages,  and  saw  her  safely  off,  with 
an  air  of  profound  respect  and  admirably 
feigned  regret. 

That  she  was  the  dupe  of  his  artv  may  be 
doubted :  that  he  lost  nothing  by  it,  is  cer- 
tain. Men  are  not  ruined  by  civility.  As 
soon  as  she  was  seated  she  said,  "I  beg.  Sir, 
you  will  waste  no  more  time  with  me.  Mr. 
Severne,  yon  have  behaved  to  me  like  a  gen- 
tleman, and  that  is  very  unusual  in  a  mi^n 
of  your  age  nowadays.  I  can  not  alter  my 
opinion  about  my  niece  and  yon ;  but  I  am 
sorry  you  are  a  poor  gentleman — much  too 
poor  to  marry  her — and  I  wish  I  could  mak^ 
you  a  rich  one ;  but  I  can  not  There  is  my 
hand." 

You  should  have  seen  the  air  of  tender 
veneration  with  which  the  young  Machiavel 
bowed  over  her  hand,  and  even  imprinted  a 
light  touch  on  it  with  his  velvet  lips. 

Then  he  retired,  dtsoonsolate,  and,  once 
out  of  sight,  whipped  into  a  gin  palace,  and 
swallowed  a  quartern  of  neat  brandy,  to  take 
the  taste  out  of  his  mouth.  "Go  it,  Ned," 
said  he  to  himself;  "yon  can't  afford  to 
make  enemies." 

The  old  lady  went  off  bitter  against  the 
whole  party  except  Mr.  Sevente;  and  he  retired 
to  his  friends,  disembarrassed  of  the  one  foe 
he  had  not  turned  into  a  dswnright  friend, 
but  only  disarmed.  Well  does  the  great 
Voltaire  recommend  what  he  well  calls  "le 
grand  art  de  plaire." 

Visard  sent  Harris  into  Borferdsbire  to 
prepare  for  the  comfort  of  the  party,  and  to 
light  fires  in  all  the  bedrooms,  though  it 
was  summer,  and  to  see  the  beds,  blankets, 
and  sheets  aired  at  the  very  fires  of  the  very 
rooms  they  were  to  be  used  iti.  This  sacred 
office  he  never  trusted  to  a  housekeeper. 
He  used  even  to  declare,  as  the  result  of 
experience,  that  it  was  beyond  the  intellect 
of  any  woman  really  to  air  mattresses,  blank- 
ets, and  sheets — all  three.  He  had  also  a 
printed  list  he  used  to  show  about  of  five 
acquaintances,  stout  fellows  all,  whom  "  lit- 
tle bits  of  women"  (such  was  his  phraseol- 
ogy) had  laid  low  with  damp  beds,  having 
crippled  two  for  life  with  rheumatism  and 
lumbago,  and  sent  three  t4)  their  long  home. 

Meantime  Severne  took  the  ladies  to  ev- 
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ery  pnblie  attraction  by  day  and  night ;  and 
Vizard  thanked  him,  before  the  fiur,  for  his 
consideration  in  taking  them  off  hie  hands, 
and  Sereme  retorted  by  thanking  him  for 
leaving  them  on  his. 

It  may  seem  at  first  a  vile  selection ;  bnt 
I  am  going  to  ask  the  ladies  who  honor  me 
with  their  attention  to  follow,  not  that  gay 
amorons  party  of  tliree,  bat  this  solitary 
cynic  on  his  round. 

Taldng  a  tarn  ronnd  the  garden  in  Leices- 
ter Sqoare,  which  was  new  to  him,  Harring- 
ton Vizard's  obsenrant  eye  saw  a  yonng  lady 
rise  np  from  a  seat  to  go,  bnt  tnm  pale  di- 
rectly, and  sit  down  again  upon  the  aim  of 
the  seat  as  if  for  support. 

<<  HaUoo  r  said  Vizard,  in  his  blont  way ; 
^*  you  are  not  well.    What  can  I  do  for  yon  f ' 

'a  am  all  right,"  said  she.  ''Please  go 
on,''  the  latter  woids  in  a  tone  that  implied 
she  was  not  a  novice,  and  the  attentions  of 
gentlemen  to  strange  ladies  were  suspected. 

''  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Vizard,  coolly. 
**  You  are  not  aU  right.  Yon  look  as  if  yon 
were  going  to  faint." 

'<  What,  are  my  lips  bine  f" 

"No;  but  they  are  pale." 

"Well,  then,  it  is  not  a  case  of  fainting. 
It  may  be  exhaustion." 

"  You  know  best.    What  shall  we  do  f 

"Why,  nothing.  Yes;  mind  our  own 
business." 

"With  all  my  heart.  My  business  Just 
now  is  to  offer  yon  some  restorative — a  glass 
of  wine." 

"  Oh  yes  I  I  think  I  see  myself  going  into 
a  public-house  with  yon.  Besides,  I  dont 
believe  in  stimulants.  Strength  can  only 
enter  the  human  body  one  way.  I  know 
what  is  the  matter  with  me." 

"What  is  it f" 

"  I  am  not  obliged  to  tell  jroM." 

"Of  course  you  are  not  obliged;  bnt  yon 
might  as  well." 

"  WeU,  then,  it  is  Hunger." 

"Hunger  I" 

"  Hunger — fomine — starvation.  Don't 
you  know  English  f ' 

"I  hope  yon  are  not  serions,  madam," 
said  Vizard,  very  gravely.  "However,  if 
ladies  will  say  such  things  as  that,  men  with 
stomachs  in  their  bosoms  must  act  accord- 
ingly. Oblige  me  by  taking  my  arm,  as  yon 
are  weak,  and  we  will  adjourn  to  that  eat- 
ing-house over  the  way." 

"Much  obUged,"  said  the  lady,  satiric- 
ally; "our  aoquaintanee  is  not  giiito  long 
enough  for  that." 

He  l€K>ked  at  her — a  tall,  slim  young  lady, 
black  merino,  by  no  meaoB  new,  i^loait  ciifla 
and  collar,  leaning  against  the  chair  for 
support,  and  yet  sacrificing  bersolf  to  con- 
ventional propriety,  and  even  Tvithstanding 
him  with  a  pretty  little  air  of  defiance  tliat 
was  pitiable,  her  pallor  and  the  weakness 
of  her  body  considered. 


Tlie  poor  woman-hatec^a  bowels  began  to 
yearn.  "Look  here, yon  little  spitfire,"  oaid 
he;  "if  you  don't  instantly  take  ay  ana, 
111  catch  yon  np  and  eany  yo«  over  wHh 
no  more  trouble  than  you  would  cmnrj  a 
thread-paper." 

She  looked  him  np  and  down  very  keenlj, 
and  at  last  with  a  sligbt  expmsion  of  ftna- 
inine  approval,  the  fint  she  had  Tooehssfed 
him.  Then  she  folded  her  arms  mad  eoeked 
her  little  nose  at  him.  '^  Yon  daient^  111 
call  the  police." 

"If  yon  do,  Fll  tell  them  yon  are  my  lit- 
tle cousin,  mad  as  a  March  hate:  starviDg, 
and  wont  eat.  Come,  how  is  it  to  be  f 
He  advanced  upon  her. 

"Yon  can't  be  in  earnest,  Sir,"  said  sihe, 
with  sudden  dignity. 

"Am  I  not,  thonghf  Yon  don't  know 
me.  I  am  used  to  be  obeyed.  If  yon  don't 
go  with  me  like  a  sensible  girl,  rU  eanry 
yon — ^to  your  dinner — ^like  a  ruffian." 

"  Then  rU  go— like  a  lady,"  said  she,  with 
sudden  humility. 

He  offered  her  his  arm.  She  passed  ben 
within,  bnt  leaned  as  lightly  as  possible  on 
it,  and  her  poor  pale  iaoe  was  a  little  pink 
as  they  went. 

He  entered  the  eating-honse,  and  asked 
for  two  portions  of  cold  roast  beef^  not  to 
keep  her  waiting.    They  were  brought. 

"Sir,"  said  she,  with  a  snbjngated  air, 
"will  you  be  so  good  as  cut  np  the  meat 
small,  and  pass  it  to  me  a  bit  or  two  at  a 
timet" 

He  was  surprised,  but  obeyed  her  orden. 

"  And  if  yon  oonld  make  me  Ulk  a  little  r 
Because,  at  sight  of  the  moat  so  near  me,  I 
feel  like  a  tigress — poor  hnman  nature  I  Sir, 
I  have  not  eaten  meat  for  a  week,  nor  Ibed 
of  any  kind  this  two  days." 

"QoodGodP 

"So  I  must  be  pmdeni.  People  have 
gorged  themselves  with  ftirioas  eating  un- 
der those  oiroumstances;  that  is  why  I  aik- 
ed  yon  to  supply  me  slowly.  Thank  yon. 
Yon  need  not  look  at  me  like  that.  Better 
folk  than  I  have  dUd  of  hunger.  Sometliing 
tells  me  I  have  reached  the  lowest  spdcs 
when  I  have  been  indebted  to*a  stranger 
for  a  meal." 

Vizard  felt  the  water  oome  into  his  eyes; 
but  he  resisted  that  pitiable  weakness. 
"  Bother  that  nonsense,"  said  he.  "  PU  in- 
trodnoe  myself;  and  then  yon  can't  throw 
•Iraiij^  in  my  teeth.  I  am  Harrington  Vii- 
ard,  a  Barfordshire  sqnire." 

"  I  thought  yon  were  not  a  eoekney." 

"Lord  forbid!  Does  that  infonnation 
ou  title  me  to  any  In  return  T 

''I  don't  know;  lint,  whetbi^r  or  no^mj 
DAme  IB  Ehoda  Gfkl?/^ 

"  Have  aiiMther  plaU,  ^^  ^^ilo  T 

"Thanks/' 

He  ordered  another* 

^'  X  am  pTond  of  yont  conldlttg  |wa«im 
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to  B6,  liiM  Gale;  bvit,  to  ieU  the  troth, 
TflMt  I  wMitod  to  know  is  bow  a  young  kdy 
of  your  tnlont  and  ednoation  oimld  be  bo 
badly  off  as  yon  ainst  be.  It  ia  not  impei^ 
tinent  cariosity ." 

The  3ronng  ladyiefleeted  a  Moment.  '^Sir," 
said  she,  ^I  dont  tUnk  it  is:  and  I  wonld 
not  much  mind  telling  yom.  Of  eome  I 
stndied  yon  before  I  eame  here.  Even  hun- 
ger wonld  not  make  me  sit  in  a  taTem  be- 
side a  fool,  or  a  snob,  or''  (with  a  faint  blush) 
*<a  libertioe.  But  to  tell  one's  own  etory, 
that  is  so  egotistieal,  lor  one  thing.*' 

'^  Oh,  it  is  noTer  egotistical  to  oUige." 

<<Now  that  is  sophistical.  Then,  again, 
I  am  uitML  I  oonld  not  tell  it  to  you  with- 
out crjing,  because  you  seem  rather  a  man- 
ly man,  and  some  of  it  might  revidt  you,  and 
you  might  sympaUiiae  right  out,  and  then  I 
should  break  down." 

'*  No  matter.    Do  us  both  good." 

*^  Tes,  but  before  the  waiters  and  peoplo  I 
Bee  how  they  are  fttariog  at  us  already." 

*"  We  will  have  another  go  in  at  the  beef, 
and  then  adjourn  to  the  garden  for  your 
nacratlTe." 

''No;  as  much  gmden  as  you  like,  but  no 
more  beef.  I  have  eaten  one  sirioin,  I  reck- 
on. Will  you  giive  me  one  cup  of  black  tea 
witheut  sugar  or  milk  f 

Viuii  gare  the  order. 

She  eeemed  to  think  some  explanation 
necessary,  though  he  did  not. 

''One  onp  of  tea  agrees  with  my  brain 
and  nerves,"  said  she.  "  It  steadies  them. 
That  is  a  matter  of  individual  expekenoe. 
I  should  not  prescribe  it  to  others  any  the 
more  for  that." 

Yiiard  sat  wondering  at  the  gM.  He 
said  to  himself  "What  is  shef  a  Itmn  fia- 
Isrorf" 

When  the  tea  came,  and  she  had  sipped  a 
Utile,  she  perked  up  wonderMly.  8add  she, 
"Oh,  the  magic  effect  of  food  eaten  Jodi- 
eionslyl  Now  I  am  a  lioness,  and  do  not 
fear  the  ftiture.  Tes;  I  will  tell  you  my 
story — and  if  you  think  yon  are  going  to 
hear  a  love  story,  yon  will  be  nicely  caught 
—hat  hat  No,  Sir,"  said  she,  with  rising 
Ibrvor  andheightened  color ;  "  yon  will  hear 
a  story  the  public  is  deeply  interested  in  and 
does  not  know  it ;  ay,  a  story  that  will  cer- 
tainly be  referred  to  with  wonder  and  shame 
whenever  civilisation  shall  become  a  reali- 
ty, and  law  cease  to  be  a  tool  of  injustioe 
and  monopt^y."  She  paused  a  moment; 
then  said,  a  little  doggedly,  as  one  used  to 
encounter  prejudice,  "I  am  a  medical  stu- 
dent; a  would-be  doctor." 

"Ahr 

"And  so  well  qualified  by  genuine  gifts, 
by  study  from  my  infancy,  1^  seal,  quick 
senses,  and  cultivated  Jndgment,  that,  were 
all  the  leading  London  physicians  examined 
to-morrow  by  qualified  persons  at  the  same 
board  as  myself,  most  of  those  wealthy  prac- 


titioners— not  all,  mind  you — would  cut  an 
indifferent  figore  in  modem  ocioico  com- 
pared with  me,  whom  you  have  had  to  res- 
cue from  starvation-^becanse  I  am  a  wom- 
an*" 

Her  eye  iladied.  But  she  moderated  her- 
self, and  said,  "That  is  the  outline;  and  it 
is  a  grievance.  Now  grievances  are  bores. 
You  can  escape  this  one  before  it  is  too  late." 

"  If  it  lies  with  me,  I  demand  the  minutest 
details,"  said  Visard,  warmly. 

"  You  shall  have  them ;  and  true  to  the 
letter." 

Vlaaard  settled  the  small  account,  and  ad- 
Jonniedf  with  his  companion,  to  the  garden. 
She  walked  by  his  side,  with  her  face  some- 
times thoughtfully  bent  on  the  ground,  and 
sometimes  confronting  him  with  ardor,  and 
told  him  a  true  story,  tbe  simplicity  of  which 
I  shall  try  not  to  spoil  with  any  vulgar  arts 
of  flcti<m. 

A  urrriiB  nakrativx  of  dry  facib  told 

TO  A  WOMAN-HATIB  BY  A  WOMAN. 


CHAPTEB  XIL 
"My  lather  was  an  American,  my  mother 
English.  I  was  bom  near  Epsom,  and  lived 
there  ten  years.  Then  my  father  had  prop- 
erty left  him  in  Massachusetts,  and  we  went 
to  Bosten.  Both  ray  parents  educated  me, 
and  began  very  early.  I  observe  tiiat  most 
parents  are  babies  at  teaching  compared 
with  mine.  My  father  was  a  linguist,  and 
taught  me  to  lisp  Gepum,  French,  and  En- 
glish; my  mother  was  an  ideaed  woman: 
she  taught  me  ^ree  rarities — attention, 
observation,  and  accuracy.  If  I  went  a 
walk  in  the  country,  I  had  to  Iniog  her 
home  a  budget;  the  men  and  women  on 
the  road,  their  dresses,  appearance,  counte- 
nances, and  words ;  every  kind  of  bird  in  the 
air,  and  insect  and  chrysalis  in  the  hedges ; 
the  crops  in  the  fields,  the  flowers  and  herbs 
on  the  banks.  If  I  walked  in  the  town,  I 
must  not  be  eyes  and  no  eyes ;  woe  betide 
me  if  I  could  only  report  the  drosses.  Beal- 
ly,  I  have  known  me,  when  I  was  but  eight, 
eosae  home  to  my  mother  laden  with  details, 
when  perhaps  an  untrained  girl  of  eighteen 
could  only  have  specified  that  she  had  gone 
up  and  down  a  thoroughfiare.  Another  time 
mother  would  take  me  on  a  visit :  next  day, 
or  perhaps  next  week,  she  would  expect  me 
to  describe  every  article  of  ftaiiture  in  her 
friend's  room,  and  the  books  on  the  table, 
and  repeat  the  conversation,  tlie  topics  at 
all  events.  She  taught  me  to  master  his- 
tory aocurat^jf.  To  do  this  she  was  artful 
MMragh  to  turn  sport  into  science.  She 
utilized  a  game:  young  people  in  Boston 
play  it.  A  writes  an  anecdote  on  paper, 
or  perhaps  produces  it  in  print.  8he  r^ds 
it  off  to  B.  B  goes  away,  and  writes  it  down 
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by  memory ;  then  reads  her  Trriting  oat  to 
C.  C  has  to  listen,  and  convey  her  impres- 
sion to  paper.  This  she  reads  to  D,  and  D 
goes  and  writes  it.  Then  the  original  story 
and  D's  version  are  compared ;  and,  general- 
ly speaking,  the  difference  of  the  two  is  a 
caution — against  oral  tradition :  when  the 
steps  of  deviation  are  observed,  it  is  quite 
a  study. 

^  My  mother,  with  her  good  wit,  saw  there 
was  somethiug  better  than  fun  to  be  got  out 
of  this.  She  trained  my  memory  of  great 
things  with  it.  She  began  with  striking 
passages  of  history,  and  played  the  game 
with  father  and  me.  But,  as  my  power  of 
retaining  and  repeating  correctly  grew  by 
practice,  she  enlarged  the  business,  and  kept 
enriching  my  memory,  so  that  I  began  to 
have  tracts  of  history  at  my  fingers'  enda. 
As  I  grew  older,  she  extended  the  sport  to 
laws  and  the  great  public  controversies  in 
religion,  politics,  and  philosophy  that  have 
agitated  the  world.  But  lurae  she  had  to 
get  assistance  from  her  learned  friends. 
She  was  a  woman  valued  by  men  of  intel- 
lect, and  she  had  ne  mercy — milked  ju- 
rists, physicians,  theologians,  and  historians 
•  all  into  my  little  pail.  To  be  sure,  they 
were  as  kind  about  it  as  she  was  nuscru- 
pulons.  They  saw  I  was  a  keen  student, 
and  gave  my  mother  many  a  little  gem  in 
writing.  She  read  them  out  to  me :  I  list- 
ened hard,  and  thus  I  fixed  many  great  and 
good  things  in  my  trained  memory ;  and  re- 
peated them  against  the  text :  I  was  never 
allowed  to  see  tktU. 

''With  this  sharp  training,  school  sub- 
jects were  child's  play  to  me,  and  I  won  a 
good  many  prizes  very  easily.  My  mother 
would  not  let  me  waste  a  single  minute  over 
music.  She  used  to  say,  'Music  extracts 
what  little  brains  a  girl  has.  Open  the 
piano,  you  shut  the  understanding.'  I  am 
afraid  I  bore  you  with  my  mother.'' 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  alL    I  admire  her." 

"Oh,  thank  yout  thank  yon.  Sir!  She 
never  uses  big  words ;  so  it  is  only  of  late 
I  have  had  the  nou»  to  see  how  wise  she  is. 
She  corrected  the  special  blots  of  the  female 
character  in  me,  and  it  is  sweet  to  me  to 
talk  of  that  dear  friend.  What  would  I 
give  to  see  her  here !" 

"  Well,  then.  Sir,  she  made  me,  as  far  as 
she  could,  a — what  shall  I  say  f — a  kind  of 
little  intellectual  gymnast,  fit  to  begin  any 
study ;  but  she  left  me  to  choose  ray  own 
line.  Well,  I  was  for  natural  history  first; 
began  like  a  girl,  gathered  wild  fiowers  and 
simples  at  Epsom  along  with  an  old  woman; 
she  discoursed  on  their  traditional  virtues, 
and  knew  little  of  their  real  properties:  thai 
I  have  discovered  since. 

"  Fromherbs  to  living  things;  never  spared 
a  chrysalis,  but  always  took  it  home  and 
watched  it  break  into  wings.     Hung  over 


the  ponds  in  June,  watching  the  ^ggm^tkm 
frog  turn  to  tadpoles,  and  ibe  tadpoles  is 
Jolmny  Crapaod.  I  obeyed  Senptme  in 
one  thing,  for  I  studied  the  ante 
ways. 

"  I  collected  birda*  egga.    At 
boy  in  the  parish  eould  find  more 
a  day  than  I  oould.    With  h4rda'*iMi 
buying,  and  now  and  then  befQgiiig,  I  : 
a  collection  that  figures  in  a  inn 
the  water,  and  is  entitled, '  E^^gs  of  i 
Birds.'    The  colors  attract,  and  people  al- 
ways stop  at  it.    But  it  does  oo  j  oetiee  ^ 
ever  to  the  great  variety  of  oea-birde'  < 
on  the  coast  of  Britain. 

"  When  I  had  learned  what  little  Ihe^ 
teach  in  schools,  especially  drawing  aai 
that  is  useful  in  scientific  pusoito,  1  wm 
allowed  to  choose  my  own  booJca  and  attead 
lectures.  One  blessed  day  I  eat  aad  liatae 
edtoAgossia.  Ahl  No  tragedy  well  played, 
nor  opera  sung,  ever  moved  a  heart  eo  deep- 
ly as  he  moved  mine,  that  great  and  eamwi 
man,  whose  enthusiasm  for  nature  was  as 
fresh  as  my  own,  and  his  knowledge  a  thoe- 
sand  times  larger.  Talk  of  heaven  <^ieataf 
to  the  Christian  pilgrim  as  he  paseee  Jor- 
dan! Why,  God  made  earth  as  well  as 
heaven,  and  it  is  worthy  of  the  Arehiteet; 
and  it  is  a  joy  divine  when  earth  epeas 
to  the  true  admirer  of  God's  wovka.  Sir, 
earth  opened  to  me  as  Agassis  dieeearaed. 

"  I  followed  him  about  like  a  little  blood- 
hound, and  dived  into  the  libraries  aiUr 
each  subject  he  treated  or  tonchecL 

"  It/  was  another  little  epoch  in  my  lift 
when  I  read  White's  letters  to  PeaaaDt 
about  natural  history  in  Selbome.    8elbotas 
is  an  English  village,  not  half  so  pretty  as 
most ;  an^  until  Gilbert  White  came,  nobody 
saw  any  thing  there  worth  printing.     Ha 
book  showed  me  that  the  humblest  spot  la 
nature  becomes  extraordinary  the  momeat 
extraordinary  observation  is  applied  to  it 
I  must  mimic  Gilbert  White  directly.     I 
pestered  my  poor  parents  to  spend  a  month 
or  two  in  the  depths  of  the  country,  on  the 
verge  of  a  forest.  They  yielded,  with  groans; 
I  kissed  them,  and  we  rusticated.     I  pried 
into  every  living  thing,  not  forgetting  my 
OM  f  rl  en  ila  f  1 1  (?  i  u  sec  t  tri  Ix- .       1  i    ^ :   J   * " '  -  v. ! 
uui^  with  gr^iudor  id*}as  than  Ibay  iimi^e  |« 
Uotne,  and  mvtiaried  mjaelf  thej  karo  aaf« 
briiuiB  than  aitos.      They  ei>-apcimtii  mm%. 
and  iu  comiklicjitii^ii  thmgd,    8ir»  thtn  sm 
&ai.!»  thibt  urnkti  greater  lnftrtb«f^  fiir  l^af 
size^  Ihau  Nutiuloon's  iavaaion  oi  Uiuei& 
Even   the  km  notsmMe  tribta  wiU  mmtk 
thvini^h  Hekla  of  graaa,  wbot^  each  liUOaia 
a  high  g  I  nil -tree  to  them^  jiud  ii^vifr  luMlh* 
trai^k.      1  saw  uu  army  of  red  ii^Ui.  wilh 
gDtu^ralii,   cap  tain  At   and   enstgnii   ttaii  il 
(lavbreakf  iniireti  acrt^ss  a  road,  lUnias^  a 
hc<lg<>,  and  then  thraiigh  high  grasi  till  mm^ 
ami  eiurpii«i^  a  fbrti^caiion  of  f 
null  takif  it  after  a  siaglttttaiT  J 
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All  thWLt  mnvt  have  been  pUnnod  beiore- 

b»udy  you  know,  and  carried  out  ta  the  let* 

ter.      Onee  I  fooiid  a  oolony  Imay  od  eome 

liiM>d  grouiidy  preparing  an  abode.    I  hap- 

peiMd  to  have  been  microeooping  a  wasp,  eo 

I  threw  bim  down  among  the  ante.    They 

yrere  disgneied.    They  ran  abonft  eolleeiing 

opinions.    Preeenily  half  of  them  borrowed 

into  the  earth  below  and  ODdenained  him, 

tiU  he  lay  on  a  eraeft  of  earth  as  thin  ae  a 

"wafer,  nnd  a  deep  grave  below.    Then  they 

all  got  on  him  exoept  one,  and  he  atood 

pompons  ou  a  pebble  and  gave  orders.    The 

earth  broke,  the  wasp  went  down  into  his 

gnravey  and  the  an^  soon  covered  him  with 

loooe  earth,  and  rssnmed  their  domestic  ar- 

ohlteotnre.     I  concloded  that  though  the 

monkey  resembles  man  most  in  body,  the 

ant   oomes  nearer  him  in  mind.     As  for 

dogs,  I  don't  know  where  to  rank  them  in 

lurture^  beeanse  they  have  been  pupils  of 

man  for  centories.    I  bore  yon  f ' 

"No." 

**  Oh  yes,  I  do:  an  enthusiast  is  always  a 
bore.  *  Les  flehenz'  of  Koli^re  ore  Just  en- 
thoaiasts.  Well,  Sir,  in  one  word,  I  was  a  nat- 
nnd  philosopher — ^very  small,  but  earnest; 
and,  in  doe  comee,  my  studies  brought  me  to 
the  wonders  of  the  human  body.  I  studied 
the  outlines  of  anatomy  in  books  and  plates 
and  prepared  flgutes,  and  from  that,  liy  de- 
grees, I  was  led  on  to  surgery  and  medicine^ 
in  books,  you  understand ;  and  they  ate  only 
half  the  battle.  Medicine  Is  a  thing  one 
can  do.  It  is  a  noble  science,  a  practical  sci- 
ence, and  a  subtle  science,  where  I  thought 
my  powers  of  study  and  observation  might 
help  me  to  be  keen  at  reading  symptoms, 
and  do  good  to  man,  and  be  a  £sbmnis  wom- 
an ;  so  I  concluded  to  benefit  mankind  and 
myself.  8top !  that  sounds  like  self-decep- 
tion. It  must  have  been  myself  and  man- 
kind I  concluded  to  benefit.  Anyway,  I 
pestered  that  small  section  of  mankind 
which  consisted  of  my  parents  until  they 
consented  to  let  me  study  medicine  in  Eu- 
rope." 

"What,  all  by  yourself  r 
'*  Yes.  Ob,  giris  are  very  independent  in 
the  States,  and  govern  the  oid  people.  Mine 
said  '  No'  a  few  dosen  times,  but  they  were 
bound  to  end  in '  Yes,'  and  I  went  to  Zurich. 
I  studied  hard  there,  and  earned  the  appro- 
bation of  the  professors :  but  the  school  de- 
teriorated :  too  many  ladies  poured  in  from 
Suasia ;  some  were  not  in  earnest,  and  pre- 
ferred flirting  to  study,  and  did  themselves 
no  good,  and  made  the  male  students  idle, 
and  wickeder  than  ever — if  possible.'' 

<<  What  else  could  you  expect  f*  said  Yis- 
aid. 

"  Nothing  else  from  unpieM  women.  But 
when  all  the  schools  in  Europe  shall  be 
open — as  they  ought  to  be,  and  must,  and 
ihall — others  will  be  no  danger  of  shallow 
girls  crowding  to  any  particular  schooL 


Besides,  there  will  be  a  mors  strict  and  rap- 
id routine  of  examination  then  to  sift  out 
the  female  flirts — and  the  male  dunces  along 
with  them,  I  hope. 

**  Well,  Sir,  vre  lew  that  really  meant  med- 
icine made  inquiries,  and  heard  of  a  famous 
old  school  in  the  south  of  France,  where 
women  had  graduated  of  old ;  and  two  of 
us  went  there  to  try — an  Italian  lady  and 
mysel£  We  carried  good  testimonials  from 
Zurich,  and,  not  to  frighten  the  Frenchmen 
at  starting,  I  attacked  them  alone.  Cor- 
nelia was  my  elder,  and  my  superior  in  at- 
tainments; she  was  a  true  descendant  of 
those  learned  ladies  who  have  adorned  the 
chairs  of  philosophy.  Jurisprudence,  anat- 
omy, and  medicine  in  her  native  oountry ; 
but  she  has  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  as 
well  as  of  the  sage;  and  she  put  me  forward 
because  of  my  red  hair.  She  said  that 
would  be  a  passport  to  the  dark  philoso- 
phers of  France." 

**  Was  not  that  rather  Ibxy,  Miss  Gale  f" 

**  Foxy  as  my  hair  itself,  Mr.  Vixard. 

''  Well,  I  applied  to  a  pxofessor.  He  re- 
ceived me  with  profound  courtesy  and  feign- 
ed respect,  but  was  staggered  at  my  request 
to  matriculate.  He  gesticulated  and  l>owed  * 
d  2a  Framfoiae,  and  begged  thejMrsilMUHi  of 
his  foxy-haired  invader  from  northern  dimes 
to  consult  his  colleagues.  Would  I  do  him 
the  great  honor  to  call  again  next  day  at 
twelve  t  I  did,  and  met  three  other  polish- 
ed authorities.  One  spoke  for  all,  and  said. 
If  I  had  not  bionght  with  ae  proufii  of  se- 
rious study,  they  should  have  dissuaded  me 
very  earnestly  from  a  science  I  could  not 
graduate  in  without  going  through  practi- 
cal courses  of  anatomy  and  diniciU  surgery. 
That,  however  (with  a  regular  French 
shrug),  was  my  business,  not  theirs.  It  was 
not  for  them  to  teach  me  delicacy,  but  rath- 
er to  learn  it  from  mo.  That  was  a  French 
sneer.  The  French  are  aa  gtm  wufqmmr,  you 
know.  I  received  both  shrug  and  sneer  like 
marble.  He  ended  it  all  by  saying,  The 
school  had  no  written  law  excluding  doc- 
tresses;  and  the  old  records  proved  women 
had  graduated,  and  even  lectured,  there.  I 
had  only  to  pay  my  feee,  and  enter  upon  my 
routine  of  studies.  So  I  was  admitted  on 
sufierance ;  but  I  soon  earned  the  good  opin- 
ion of  the  professors,  and  of  this  one  in 
particular;  and  then  Cornelia  applied  for 
admission,  and  was  let  in  too.  We  lived  to- 
gether, and  had  no  secrets ;  and  I  think,  Sir, 
I  may  venture  to  say  that  we  showed  some 
little  wisdom,  if  yon  consider  our  age  and 
all  that  was  done  to  spoil  us.  As  to  parry- 
ing their  little  sly  attempts  at  flirtation,  that 
is  nothing :  we  came  prepared ;  but  when 
our  foUow-students  found  we  were  in  ear- 
nest, and  hod  high  views,  the  chivalrous 
spirit  of  a  gallant  nation  took  fire,  and  they 
treated  us  with  a  delicate  reverence  that 
might  have  turned  any  womanj^^^ead.  Hut 
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we  had  the  credit  of  »  sneeied^t  sex  to 
keep  up,  and  felt  onr  danger,  and  framed 
each  other;  and  I  remember  I  told  OomeliA 
how  many  yonng  ladies  in  the  States  I  had 
seen  pnflfed  up  by  the  men's  extravagant 
homage,  and  become  spoiled  children,  and 
o£fensively  arrogant  and  discourteous ;  so  I 
entreated  her  to  check  those  vices  in  me  the 
moment  she  saw  them  coming. 

**  When  we  had  been  here  a  year,  attend* 
ing  all  the  lectures— clinical  medicine  and 
surgery  included — ^news  came  that  one  Brit* 
ish  school,  Edinburgh,  had  shown  symptoms 
of  yielding  to  Continental  civilization,  and 
relaxing  monopoly.  That  tamed  me  nmth 
directly.  My  mother  is  English :  I  wanted 
to  be  a  British  doetress,  not  a  French.  Cor- 
nelia had  misgivings,  and  even  condescended 
to  cry  over  me.  But  I  am  a  mule,  and  al> 
ways  was.  Then  that  dear  friend  made 
terms  with  me:  I  must  not  break  off  my 
connection  with  the  French  school,  she  said* 
Ko^  she  had  thought  it  well  over,  I  must  ask 
leave  of  the  French  professors  to  stndy  in 
the  north,  and  bring  bock  notes  about  those 
distant  Thulians.  Says  she, '  Your  studies 
in  that  savage  island  will  be  allowed  to  go 
for  something  here,  if  you  improve  your 
time,  and  you  wUl  be  sure  to,  sweetheart, 
that  I  may  be  always  proud  of  you.'  Dear 
Cornelia !'' 

<<Am  I  to  believe  aU  thUT  said  Vicaid. 
"  Can  women  be  such  true  friends  T'' 

''  What  can  not  women  be t  What!  are 
you  one  of  those  who  take  us  for  a  cUque  f 
Don't  you  know  more  than  half  mankind 
are  women  V* 

"Alasr 

''  Alas  for  them  P  said  Bhoda,  sharply. 

**  Well,  well,"  said  Vizard,  puUing  on  sud- 
den humility,  **  don't  let  us  quarrel.  I  hate 
quaneling — «7here  I'm  sure  to  get  the  worst. 
Ay,  friendship  is  a  fine  thing,  in  men  or 
women ;  a  far  nobler  sentiment  than  love. 
You  will  not  admit  that,  of  course,  being  a 
woman." 

''  Oh  yes,  I  will,"  said  she.  <<  Why,  I  have 
observed  love  attentively,  and  I  pronounce 
it  a  fever  of  the  mind.  It  disturbs  the  judg- 
ment and  perverts  the  conscience.  You  side 
with  the  beloved,  right  or  wrong.  What 
personal  degradation !  I  observe,  too,  that 
a  grand  passion  is  a  grand  misfortune ;  the^ 
are  always  in  a  storm  of  hope,  fears,  doubt, 
jealoiiaj^  raptiiiv,  rn^e^  imd  tlie  ond  deceit, 
m  elm  satiBty.  Fri&tnlshjp  is  it^aiwly  aud 
poacefnl ;  not  much  jealoii^yf  no  heart -bum- 
IngH.  It  strongtlieDa  with  tlni^,  and  aar* 
vivea  tbe  siualUpox  and  a  wooden  leg.  It 
doiiUles  oiLT  Jojfl  and  divides  our  grief,  and 
l]}^ht«  and  vrurms  onr  lives  with  a  steady 
Uamo*    BQlem  emundo  itiUuni,  qui  tQUunt  ami' 

*'H^ioo  \"  cried YUtird.  <*  What,  you  kuow 

Latin  t4M»r 

'*  Why  I  of  c'oiirjiii^ — a  smattenng ;  qr  how 


could  I  read  Pliny  and  Celsus  and  ever  ao 
much  more  rubbish  that  custom  choeka 
down  beibre  the  gates  of  knowledge,  and 
says,  'There — before  you  go  the  right  loadt 
you  ought  to  go  the  wrong;  ti  i§  mmutL' 
Study  now,  with  tlie  reverence  they  don't 
deserve,  the  non^bservers  of  antiquity." 

''  Spare  me  the  ancients,  Hiss  Gale,"  said 
Yixaid,  **  and  reveal  me  the  girl  of  the  pe* 
riod.  When  I  was  so  ill-bred  as  to  int«r>> 
rupt  you,  you  had  left  France,  crowned  with 
laurels,  and  were  Just  invading  Britain." 

Something  in  his  words  or  his  tone  dia- 
couraged  the  subtle  obeerver,  and  she  said, 
coldly,  '' Excuse  me.  I  have  hardly  tbe 
courage.  My  Britkh  history  is  a  tale  of  in- 
justice, suffering,  insult,  and,  worst  of  all, 
defeat.  I  can  not  promise  to  relate  it  with 
that  composure  whoever  pretends  to  soienoe 
ought :  the  wound  still  bleeds." 

Then  Visard  was  vexed  with  himseli^  and 
looked  grave  and  concerned.  He  said,  gen- 
tly, "  Miss  Gale,  I  am  sorry  to  give  you  pain ; 
but  what  you  have  told  me  is  so  new  and 
interesting,  I  shall  be  disappointed  if  yoa 
withhold  the  rest;  besides,  you  know  it 
gives  no  lasting  pain  to  relate  onr  griefs. 
Come,  come ;  be  brave,  and  tell  me." 

''  Well,  I  wUl,"  said  she.  "  Indeed,  some 
instinct  moves  me.  Good  may  come  of  mj 
telling  it  you.  I  think — somehow — ^you  are 
— a — j  ust — man." 

In  the  act  of  saying  this  she  fixed  her 
gray  eyes  steadily  and  searchingly  upon 
Visard's  face,  so  that  he  could  scarcely  meet 
them,  they  were  so  powerful;  then  sudden- 
ly the  observation  seemed  to  die  out  of 
them,  and  reflection  to  take  its  place ;  those 
darting  eyes  were  turned  inward.  It  was  a 
marked  variety  of  power;  There  wss  some- 
thing wiaard-like  in  the  vividness  with 
whidi  two  distinct  mental  processes  were 
presented  by  the  varied  action  of  a  single 
organ:  and  Visard  then  began  to  suspect 
that  a  creature  stood  before  him  wiUi  a 
power  of  discerning  and  digesting  truth 
such  as  he  had  not  yet  encountered  either 
in  man  or  woman.  She  entered  on  her  Brit- 
ish adventures  in  her  clear  silvery  voice ;  it 
was  not,  like  Ina  £losking's,  rich  and  deep 
and  tender,  yet  it  had  a  certain  gentle  beau- 
ty to  those  who  love  truth,  becaase  it  wss 
dispassionate  yet  expressive,  and  oool  yet 
not  cold:  one  might  call  it  truth's  silver 

Ou  th&  Uriak  of  an  oEirAosdinory  pasagi 
I  pause  to  maku  no  k»  thAU  tbn»  rvmailGI 
ib  mj  own  i^eraon.  IsU  Let  no  ri*«d«f  of 
mine  altow  hinisolf  t4i  Smicy  iili(»da  <3ils 
and  her  antecedents  are  a  mere  axeresoMioe 
of  my  story ;  she  wss  rooted  to  J  t  flvea  b^ 
fotm  the  tirvt  ii«eii«  of  it — lb«  Difiing  of 
AaIiuidiuI  and  the  Kluskiiig — aiid  thU  will 
mam  upjit'tLr.  IliL  bhe  is  now  Koiog  uiU»  s 
f^ontrovcrtcHl  n»ailer;  and  tl»auj(b  she  ia  tto* 
c«re  and  iruthfnli  she  is  of  miasasity  a^sr* 
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Utoii.  Do  not  iak»  her  for  a  Judge.  Ton 
be  the  Judge.  3d.  Bat^  m  a  Judge  neyer 
thntB  hie  mhid  to  either  eide,  do  not  reAue 
her  »  fair  heariag.  Above  aUl  do  not  nndw- 
rate  the  qneetion.  Let  not^e  balance  of 
your  understanding  be  so  npeet  by  ephem- 
eral ehildiahness  aa  to  faney  that  it  mattere 
maoh  whetlier  yon  break  an  egg  top  or  bot- 
tom, beoanae  Oolliyer'e  two  nations  went 
to  war  about  it;  or  that  it  matter*  much 
wlietheor  your  <)Beefi  is  ealled  Queen  of  In- 
dia or  Empress,  because  two  parties  made  a 
noise  about  it,  and  tiie  country  has  wasted 
ten  tiu>usand  square  miles  of  good  paper  om 
the  snl^eet,  trivial  as  the  dust  on  a  butter- 
fly's wing.  Fight  against  these  illusioiis  of 
petty  and  ephemeral  minds.  It  does  not 
matter  tlie  millionth  ef  a  straw  to  nmnkind 
whether  any  one  woman  is  ealled  Queen  or 
£mprees  of  India ;  and  it  matters  greatly  to 
vutMnd  whether  the  whole  race  of  women 
are  to  be  allowed  to  study  medicine  and 
practice  it,  if  they  can  rival  the  male,  ar  are 
to  be  debarred  from  testing  their  scientific 
ability,  and  so  outlawed,  ikougk  taatedf  in 
defiance  of  British  liberty,  and  all  JusUce, 
human  and  divine,  by  eleven  hundred  law- 
givers— most  of  'em  fools. 


ONLY  A  STUDY. 

By  ANNIB  THOMAa 
»  TT&  bad  for  us  to  stare  at  the  girl  in 

X  this  way,  but  I  was  never  so  fetched 
by  a  living  face  befove.  She's  a  Qreuse  Just 
stepped  out  of  the  canvas." 

The  man  who  said  this  was  leamng  at  the 
time  against  the  door-post  of  a  crowded 
baU-nKMU  in  a  f3uhionable  watering-place. 
He  was  one  of  a  huge  concourse  of  pec^le 
who  were  shining  it  for  the  liour  in  the  ha- 
biliments of  other  days  and  other  climes 
and  other  ranks  of  life ;  one  of  a  mass  of 
English  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  who  were  masquerading  it 
as  bluff  King  Hals  and  White  and  Bed 
Boses,  as  Mary  Stuarts  and  Boyalists  and 
Boundheads,  as  Swiss  Peasants  and  Greek 
Pirates,  and  Prides  of  the  Harem  and  ladies 
of  the  Watteau  period — in  foct,  he  was  one 
of  seven  hundred  people  who  were  each  in- 
dividually inclined  to  believe  that  be  or 
she  was  the  most  suoeessful  element  in  this 
grand  fancy-dress  boll. 

Impartiid  and  unprejudiced  persona— and 
there  were  a  fow  of  these  scattered  about — 
freely  allowed  that  the  man  who  has  Jnst 
soliloquized  and  the  girl  he  soliloqahMd 
about  were  the  reigning  pair  in  ^le  room 
by  right  of  their  supreme  beauty.  La^es 
first :  Violet  Eyre  shall  have  the  first  men- 
tion. 

See  her  as  she  glides  round  in  a  waits, 
the  fleetest,  lightest  dancer  in  the  room, 
bearing  her  own  weight  fairly,  and  yet 
trusting  herself  entirely  to  the  guidance  of 


her  partner.  It  is  haid  to  Judge  of  her 
height.  By  ^^m  side  of  the  man  whose 
shoulder  is  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  her 
head,  she  looks  the  perfect  height.  But 
then  h^  figure  is  so  wonderful^  proper- 
tioned,  and  her  movements  are  so  wonder* 
ftdly  nibtle  and  undnlsHing,  that  one  never 
has  time  to  eaieulaite  her  inohes  fairly. 

She  is  dressed  now  in  a  soft  white  silky 
Grecian  robe  thai  is  made  high  in  the 
throat,  and  that  faUs  horn  thence  in  soft 
dinging  folds  to  her  waist,  where  it  is  con- 
fined l^  a  golden  girdle ;  from  thence  in 
fuller  folds  to  her  pretty  sandaled  foot ;  her 
arms  are  bare,  the  robe  being  only  clasped 
over  the  shoulders  in  the  tiipptoved  classical 
fashion ;  her  hair  strsams  away  in  cloudy 
splendor  down  over  her  shoulders  and  back : 
it  is  dark  brown  in  hue,  with  golden  dashes 
in  it,  and  it  is  silky  in  texture ;  her  eyes  are 
like  wood  violets,  a  warm  purplish-blue; 
and  in  every  foature  of  her  changeful,  mo- 
bile face  there  is  eagerness  and  passicm  and 
beauty. 

The  man  who  was  watching  was  an  equal- 
ly striking  and  equally  attractive  figure. 
Tall  and  supple,  watchftil  and  polished, 
dark  and  forvent-looking,  with  something 
fierce  and  fickle  in  the  flashing  glance  which 
dwelt  so  OTitieally  and  yet  so  heartlessly 
on  the  charms  of  the  women  about  him, 
with  something  untrue  about  him  that  you 
couldn't  define,  with  something  irresistible 
about  him  that  you  couldn't  define.  He  was 
dressed  now  after  one  of  Yandyck's  best- 
known  portraits  of  himself;  and  there  was 
prc^bssional  tact  in  this,  for  Mr.  Guy  Dorri- 
mer  was  a  painter. 

Presently  he  found  one  of  the  stewards, 
and  a^ed  him  for  an  introduction  to  the 
lady  in  the  Greek  costume,  and  had  for  an- 
swer that  the  lady  was  a  stranger,  and  so 
was  out  of  the  pale  of  his  (the  efllcient 
steward's)  profossional  duties.  Mr.  Dorri- 
mer  was  not  to  be  rebuffed  by  a  first  failure. 
He  made  a  second  application ;  this  time  it 
was  to  a  lady,  a  pretty  young  married  wom- 
an, with  whom  he  was  tolerably  fomiliar. 

"Mrs.  Linton," he  said,  ''do  you  want  to 
heighten  my  feeling  ot  adoration  for  you  F 

''  Of  course  I  do,  Guy,"  she  said,  Uughing 
up  into  his  eyes  with  her  sweet  hazel  ones 
in  a  way  that  no  woman  who  was  not  hap- 
pily married  would  have  dared  to  do. 

*'Theu  get  me  introduced  to  that  ravish- 
ing little  beauty,  the  'first  Grecian'  in  the 
room." 

**  Ywi  mean  tiie  pretty  Miss  Eyre,  I  sup- 
pose? Are  you  subjugated  already  t  If 
you  are,  bless  the  faot  of  being  a  friend  of 
mine,  for  she  is  a  cousin  of  my  husband's. 
When  I  suggested  Hmt  costume  to  her,  I 
thought  it  would  please  your  artist  eye." 

Mn.  Linton  had  her  hand  on  Guy  Dorri- 
mer's  arm  by  this  time,  and  was  leading 
him  along  to  the  beautifril  Violet  as  gayly 
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and  careleasly  as  if  he  were  not  a  widely 
repated  wolt  A  yery  dangeroiis  wolf,  in- 
deed, this  same  attroetive  artist  bad  proved 
himself  to  scores  of  unsopbistieated  lambs. 
Stilly  for  all,  sheep-folds  were  not  closed  to 
him,  and  Hrs.  Linton  deemed  it  abeolntely 
unnecessary  to  fore^ann  by  forewarning  her 
husband's  marvelonsly  lovely  country  cous- 
in. To  the  young,  handsome,  clever,  happy 
married  woman,  this  accomplished  Adonis 
was  perfectly  harmless.  She  liked  him,  and 
she  was  proud  and  pleased  by  knowing  that 
he  liked  her.  But  it  did  not  occur  to  her 
that  the  minority  of  her  own  sex  went  down 
before  him  like  com  before  the  reaper. 

**  Violet,  let  me  introduce  my  friend  Mr. 
Dorrimer  to  you,''  she  said,  putting  her 
baud  caressingly  on  the  girl's  shoulder,  and 
causing  the  owner  of  the  Qrenze  face  to 
look  up  with  that  sudden  surprised  pleas- 
ure that  is  so  apt  to  urge  a  man  on  in  the 
path  that  may  be  often  lighted  by  such 
looks. 

He  asked  her  for  the  next  dance  at  once, 
but  Mrs.  Linton  interposed:  ''The  next  is 
a  square  dauce,  and  you  neither  of  you  care 
for  that,  I  am  sure.  Why  don't  you  sit  it 
out,  and  talk  and  get  to  know  each  other  f 
Come,  I'll  help  you,  if  you  will  find  seats  for 
us,  Guy."  80  he  found  seats  for  them  con- 
tentedly, having  the  promise  of  the  next 
galop  with  this  newly  found  beauty,  and 
stood  up  before  them,  looking  very  gallant 
iu  his  y  andyck  dress,  and  being  helped  clev- 
erly to  a  knowledge  of  Violet  by  his  friend 
and  ally,  Mrs.  Linton. 

The  mutual  friend  had  the  happy  art  at 
her  command  of  putting  people  on  a  good, 
safe,  conversational  platform  with  one  an- 
other at  once.  She  contrived,  without  stat- 
ing the  fact  broadly,  to  let  Violet  know 
that  Mr.  Dorrimer  was  a  well-known  artist, 
whose  name  ought  to  be  known  to  every  cul- 
tivated person ;  and  with  equal  adroitness 
she  contrived  to  make  him  understand  that 
Miss  Eyre  was  indigenous  to  the  soil  of  this 
neighborhood,  and  so,  being  likewise  pos- 
sessed of  taste,  could  give  him  information 
respecting  some  lovely  bits  of  scenery  that 
she  (Mrs.  Linton)  desired  him  to  immor- 
talise. 

She  was  sweet  to  watch  firom  afar,  this 
girl,  but  she  was  even  sweeter  to  talk  lo. 
She  was  earnest,  passionate,  brilliant,  even 
as  her  face  had  promised.  A  country  girl 
bom  and  bred,  she  was  still  so  well  atid 
carefully  cnltivate<l  (tint  be^  a  ^oisbed  mau 
of  the  world  and  thu  cnnfitatit  eomimnion 
,  of  meu  of  letters,  found  her  abte  to  Ukc  tip 
any  topic  that  he  pl^OJi^d  to  start.  Ha  l>e- 
gan  his  study  of  her  that  night,  and  th^ 
prospect  it  opened  to  liim  pleaaiid  bim  woU. 

''For  mercy's  sake^  belU  dame,  don^t  let 
this  be  the  last  Imay  see  of  your  beautiful 
friend,"  he  whispered  tn  Mrs,  Lint^Uj  when 
tha  boll  gave  signs  of  bftakiug  up^ 


"  Of  course  it  won't  be  the  last  yoall  aee 
of  her,"  she  replied,  frankly.  "Jack  and  I 
are  going  back  to  my  uncle's  to  stay  £ar  a 
few  days.  You  will  come  and  call  on  me, 
naturally." 

"  Naturally,"  he  said,  smiling.  "  But  how 
does  that  help  me  to  a  further  sight  of  the 
rarest  Greuze  I  have  ever  had  the  good  liar^ 
tune  to  meet  with  f 

"  Oh,  I  fbigot  you  didn't  know.  Her  fSs- 
ther,  Mr.  Eyre,  is  Jack's  aacku  Mind  you 
come.    Gooid-night." 

"Good-night,"  he  echoed;  and  then  he 
rushed  off  for  a  farewell  glimpee  of  the  giil 
whose  beauty  was  of  the  most  suggestive 
order  that  had  ever  come  under  his  obasr- 
vation. 

"  Good-night,  Miss  Eyre.  I  have  your 
cousin's  permission  to  call  upon  her;  ao  I 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  yon  again." 

" Oh,  I'm  so  glad!"  she  said,  in  her  fnnk, 
fearless,  girlish  candor ;  and  he  smiled  to 
himself  as  he  thought, "  That,  at  least,  ian't 
artifioiaL  She's  glad,  if  not  more  than  glad, 
that  she  is  to  see  me  again." 

What  a  flower-face  it  was  that  beamed 
upon  him  for  an  instant  as  she  seated  her- 
self in  the  carriage  and  gave  one  last  look 
back  at  the  entrance-door  to  that  roomful 
of  pomps  and  vanities !  "  A  Passion-flower" 
he  called  it;  and  never  did  a  botanist  dis- 
sect a  new  species  of  the  family  with  great- 
er interest  than  Gny  Dorrimer  set  about  an- 
alyzing and  dissecting  all  the  possibilitiea 
which  that  face  revealed  or  concealed.  How 
he  thanked  his  lucky  stars  for  having  mads 
a  fHend  and  favorite  of  Mrs.  Linton  now! 
He  had  always  liked  that  Uvely  lady,  though 
she  withheld  the  tribute  of  love  which  most 
women  paid  him  willingly.  Bat  now  he 
positively  adored  her.  She  was  a  pleasant 
means  to  a  most  delightful  end. 

"  I  will  paint  her  first  as  Mary  Staait  list- 
ening to  Chastelar's  first  love  song ;  by-and- 
by  she'll  do  well  for  the  Cenci.  Whatagh>- 
rious  young  creature  she  is!  Fll  have  her 
the  topic  of  the  '  private  view'  at  the  Acad- 
emy next  May." 

This  was  his  thought  about  the  girl  as  be 
sat  up  smoking  his  last  eigar  that  night  afW 
er  the  ball.  Hers  of  him  about  the  same 
hour  was :  "  I  shall  see  him  again  eae>  for 
certain ;  and  who  knows  what  that  ones 
may  lead  to  t  How  eon  I  have  lived  twen- 
ty-two yean  in  the  world  and  been  satisfied 
Willi  it  without  kuawiiJg  ^»uv  Burrimert'' 

Aboni  the  same  tinu?  Jntk  Eyro  and  bb 
wife  were  dlscTiBsing  lb^  hsdl  m  tl»«  fit». 
Jolly,  open  way  in  wliii'h  only  busliaini*  arrd 
wItcs  who  are  latiro  uf  each  other  cau  «iis- 
ctiss  such  things. 

*'  As  a  spec  I  at  lo,  it  was  ■pkndid,"  the  ladj 
said.  "  1  dldii^t  dauee  mmh ;  people  d«ti\ 
somehow^  at  fancj-drosi  balla^  I  wiitb  f^^ 
had  be^n  thettt,  Jack.  ¥lo1«i  looked  m 
welL^' 
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^Did  she  dance  mneh  t  She  looked  di- 
vine enough  when  she  come  home  to  have 
daneed  all  the  men  ont  of  their  minds." 

'*  WeUy  I  think  one  man  was  rather  *  fetch- 
ed/ as  he  calls  it>  by  her." 

"And  that  was—'' 

"On J  Dorrimer.  What  a  splendid  pair 
theyai  make,  Jack!" 

"  Yon  don't  mean  to  say  that  yon  intro- 
duced Dorrimer  to  her,  little  woman  t  Katy ! 
Katy!  I  never  knew  yon  lacking  in  discre- 
tion before."  And  then  he  expli^ned  to  her 
some  of  Ouy  Dorrimer's  most  striking  char- 
acteristics, and  poor  good -hearted  Katy 
Linton  learned  with  a  feeling  of  self-re- 
proach that  she  had  pnt  lovely  Violet  in 
the  power  of  a  lion. 

"  I  wish  I  had  kept  him  to  myself,  as  yon 
say,  dear,"  she  said,  monmAilly,  at  last.  "  I 
would  rather  have  danced  with  him  all  the 
evening,  at  the  risk  of  being  Hhe  topic'  at 
every  old  cat's  tea  table  in  the  neighbor- 
hood for  the  next  fortnight,  than  have  done 
this,  if  he  <•  as  dangerous  as  you  say.  And 
this  isn't  all,  Jack — he's  coming  here  to 
caU." 

"Then  you  must  take  him  to  yourself, 

Katy.    Take  it  for  granted  that  his  call  is 

*  entirely  on  you,  and  keep  Violet  out  of  the 

room.    Old  Eyre  wonld  never  fbrgive  any 

fast-and-loose  play  with  his  daughter." 

But  Fate  favorsd  Guy  Dorrimer  more  than 
she  did  the  Lintons.  When  the  handsome 
artist  found  his  way  over  to  the  Eyres' 
house,  Violet  was  sitting  with  her  cousin's 
wife;  and  though  Jack  came  in  gallantly 
and  tried  to  swoop  her  off,  there  the  Pas- 
sion-flower remained  the  whole  time.  True, 
he  talked  principally  to  the  pretty  married 
woman,  but  his  eyes  said  more  than  his 
tongue  this  day,  and  his  eyes  were  given  to 
the  giri. 

"Don't  you  know  that  Guy  Dorrimer  is 
by  way  of  being  a  great  flirt  of  Katy'st" 
Jack  Eyre  said  to  his  young  cousin  as  they 
stood  watching  the  late  guest  ride  down  the 
avenue.  "  You  should  have  come  out  in  the 
garden  with  me,  Vi,  when  I  gave  yon  a  hint ; 
I  dare  say  they  had  a  dozen  things  to  say  to 
one  another  that  they  didn't  want  us  to 
hear." 

The  girl  looked  up  quickly,  with  her  face 
in  a  glow.  "  I  don't  believe  you.  Jack,"  she 
said.  "  I  beg  your  pardon  for  telling  you 
so  bluntly,  but  you're  only  saying  tlMit  to 
make  me  think  less  of  Bfr.  Dorrimer,  tot  some 
reason  or  other." 

He  felt  himself  thrown  out  by  her  candor 
and  her  keenness,  but  he  determined  to  make 
one  more  effort. 

"I  assure  you  yon  may  believe  me,"  he 
said,  earnestly.  "  It's  very  well  known  that 
Guy  Dorrimer  only  permits  himself  to  lose 
his  head  with  married  women.  He  feels 
that  he's  safe  with  them ;  their  chains  can 
be  shaken  off  any  moment  when  he  tires  of 


them ;  and  he  does  tire  of  all  chains  very 
quickly,  you  must  know." 

"  And  if  he  is  <  devoted'  to  other  married 
women  in  the  way  in  which  he  is  devoted  to 
Katy,  I  like  him  the  better  for  it,"  she  re- 
plied, determinedly,  "Dear  Katyt  every 
man  to  whom  she  is  gracious  ought  to  adore 
her.    I  hope  he  does." 

"She  is  not  to  be  choked  off,"  Jack  said, 
disconsolately,  to  his  wife  when  alone.  "  I 
tried  to  make  her  Jealous  of  you,  and  she  al- 
most laughed  at  me.  He  means  mischief, 
Katy ;  we  must  get  him  away." 

"How  can  we  do  it!"  And  then  they  went 
into  a  oommittee  of  ways  and  means,  and 
finally  came  despairingly  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  powerless,  that  they  must 
even  let  things  tiUce  their  own  course.  "  Let 
us  hope,  let  us  pray,  that  he  is  better  than 
you  think  him,  Jack,'*  Kate  said,  in  a  little 
sanguine  flash  of  feeling  for  her  friend  Guy. 
But  Jock  only  shook  his  head  in  reply. 

They  were  appalled  a  few  days  after  this 
by  hearing  from  Mr.  Eyre  that  he  had  asked 
their  artist  friend  to  dinner.  "  I  met  him 
to-day — ^he  was  out  with  the  hounds ;  and 
upon  my  word  the  follow  rode  wonderfolly 
for  a  London  man.  We  happened  to  Jog 
along  together  on  oar  way  home,  and  natu- 
rally talked  of  you ;  he's  very  warm  in  your 
praises,  Katy.  I  thought  you  would  like  me 
to  ask  him  here  to  dine." 

"Oh,  I  do  wish  you  hadn't,  uncle t"  Katy 
said,  impulsively.  Then  she  remembered - 
that  it  behooved  her  to  offisr  some  sort  of 
explanation  of  this  speech,  and  in  her  hurry 
she  blundered.  "Jack  doesn't  like  me  to  see 
much  of  him,"  the  went  on,  almost  laughing 
herself  at  the  excuse. 

In  a  moment  Violet's  wonderful  eyes  were 
upon  her,  and  Violef  s  grave,  sweet  voice 
made  itself  heard:  "Why  do  you  teU  that 
fib,  Katy  t  You  know  Jack  would  leave  yon 
for  a  month  alone  with  Mr.  Dorrimer,  or  let 
you  go  to  the  end  of  the  worid  with  him. 
Why  do  yon  teU  that  flbf 

"Indeed,  indeed,  Vi(^t,  you're  mistaken. 
Charming  as  he  is,  he  <•  a  dangerous  man ; 
he's  not  to  be  trusted,"  Kate  Linton  said, 
eageriy. 

"  You're  not  distrustful  of  him  as  for  aa 
ycji're  concerned  yourself,"  the  giri  persisted. 

"  No,  periiaps  not,"  Mrs.  Linton  said,  hesi- 
tatingly. 

"Then  donH  develop  distrust  on  otiier 
IMOple's  account,"  Violet  said,  a  little  haugh- 
tily. "  I  have  not  known  him  as  long  as  yoa 
have,  but  I  wouldn't  harbor  such  thoughts 
of  him  for  the  worid,''  and  the  Passion-flow- 
er bloomed  into  new  and  mofe  intense  lovo> 
liness  as  she  spoke. 

"  It's  aU  up  with  poor  Vi,  I  see  that,"  Jack 
said,  dejectedly,  te  his  wife.  "  111  see  what 
I  can  do  with  him  when  he  dines  here." 

"  Oh,  Jack,  jierhaps  if  we  meddle,  we  shall 
only  make  miaehief  and  miseryyf-whereas,  if 
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we  let  it  alone,  things  maj  go  straight.  Per- 
haps he  is  tired  of  flying  from  flower  to  flow* 
er.  If  he  is,  where  can  he  ever  hope  to  find 
a  lorelier,  sweeter  wifis  than  Violet  f ' 

^That's  a  Utopian  dream,  my  dear.  A 
wife  of  his  own  is  the  last  thing  oar  laaeina- 
ting  firiend  woold  think  of.  There  is  no 
doubt  abont  it  that  the  girl  is  hard  fait  al- 
ready ;  bnt  as  for  Qny — '*  He  stopped  and 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  for  Just  then  Violet 
came  into  the  room.  8he  was  looking  a  lit- 
tle more  flushed  and  ezoited  than  was  her 
wont|  and  crumpled  up  in  her  hand  was  a 
note.  She  began  asking  the  Lintons  rather 
eagerly  what  their  plans  were  for  the  day, 
and  she  seemed  to  be  relieved  when  Jack 
told  her  that  he  wanted  to  take  his  wife  to 
see  some  old  ruins,  abont  seven  miles  dis- 
tant. *^  Your  fiather  has  told  us  that  we  can 
have  the  dog-cart,''  he  added,  "and  that 
hokls  three  well." 

**  Who  are  the  three  f  she  asked. 

"Yon  and  ourselves.  You'll  go,  won't 
youf 

She  shook  her  head.  ''Not  to-day,  thanks, 
Jack." 

"Then  well  send  down  to  the  inn  and 
ask  Dorrimer  to  Join  us,"  Jack  said,  turning 
with  affected  carelessness  to  his  wife. 

"  That  you  can  do  as  you  please  abont," 
Violet  said,  a  trifle  coldly ;  and  they  noticed 
that  she  crushed  the  crumpled  note  a  little 
harder  in  her  hand. 

Jack  sauntered  down  himself  to  the  inn 
where  their  dangerously  attractive  detri- 
mental was  staying.  But  he  had  his  trou- 
ble for  nothing.  Guy  Dorrimer  would  have 
been  enchanted  to  see  the  ruins,  but  Just 
this  afternoon  it  was  impossible  that  he 
could  do  so.  He  was  engaged  "  on  profes- 
sional bumness."  "  And  you  know,"  he  said, 
with  a  peculiar  laugh, "  that  I  never  let  any 
thing  stand  in  the  way  of  my  making  a  pos- 
sibly successful  study." 

So  the  Lintons  went  to  the  ruins  without 
him,  feeling  dubious  the  whole  time  as  to 
their  wisdom  in  going  at  all,  and  leaving  the 
field  open  to  the  enemy,  although  the  sun 
came  out  and  glorified  the  ruins  wonderful- 
ly. The  same  sun  illuminated  an  even  lovf^ 
lier  scene. 

lliere  was  a  cleverly  designed  rustic  cot, 
called  the  bower-room,  in  Mr.  Eyre's  grounAi. 
It  stood  on  a  platform  of  glorious  turf  that 
was  thickly  studded  with  trees  i&nd  shrubi^, 
midway  down  a  winding  path  that  led  to  the 
bank  of  a  purling,  bowlder-decorated  river. 
This  cot  was  thatdied,  octagon  in  shap«^, 
and  fioodeil  on  a  sunshiny  day  with  a  soft 
warm  light  that  made  one  long  for  palette 
and  brushes  Instantaneously.  Here,  while 
the  Litatons  were  gasing  with  such  intereat 
as  they  could  at  the  ruins  seven  miles  away, 
Guy  Dorrimer  stood  busily  making  the  first 
•ketch  of  his  contemplated  picture  of  Mary 
Stuart  listening  to  Chaatelar's  first  love 


song.  And  the  model  for  the  Soottlsh  ^vis 
was  Violet  Eyre. 

The  girl  sat  on  a  low  aent  at  somediita* 
from  the  easel,  with  her  eyes  fixed  at  i^ 
painter's  face,  and  all  her  aonl  in  her  ejM  ^ 
rapt  was  she  in  her  regard  of  him  that  Ar 
made  a  perfect  model.  The  only  mowmm 
he  could  discern  was  the  qniok  heaviiii «( 
her  bosom  as  she  bieathed  in  asneecsBosff 
those  stifled  sighs  whieh  wcnnen  do  tnttki 
in  when  their  heuis  are  touched  to  mn 
than  tenderness,  and  they  know  ad  j« 
whether  or  not  it  is  returned. 

**  Magnifioent,  ma  helle  excuse  me,  Ibw 
Miss  Eyre,"  he  said,  when  he  had  put  is  hff 
figure,  falling  back  as  he  aaid  it  to  aisifc  ik 
effect.  *'  You  have  the  right  look  in  ym 
eyes,  and  the  right  tsemnloaa  Boremaol'' 
He  paused  abruptly,  and  she  asked,  inp- 
tiently, 

**  What  T — the  fight  teemoloos  noTCBest 
of  what  f" 

Bold  as  he  was,  and  haae  as  be  wia^ 
did  hesitate  to  teU  her  that  if  he  hadfisii^ 
ed  his  senteneoy  it  would  have  stood  fiui: 
"And  the  right  tremulous  movement  oiem- 
ing  passion  in  your  Upa."  He  evadsd  m* 
awering  her  by  saying, 

"How  about  a  Chastelarf  IsluOJbn 
to  sketch  in  myseli:  Willyoaol^iecttotiii 
companionship  f 

"Object  to  it P  The  thrill  of  hsr  t«bb 
touched  even  him  as  she  aaid  thMe  thm 
words. 

"  WiU  you  do  a  little  more  than  not  ^ 
Jeot  t  WiU  it  give  yon  a  feeling  oi  Hm 
interest  in  the  work  T  he  went  on,  in  ^l^^ 
tone.  "MiBs£yre,ImuathavedrMiDedef 
such  perfection  as  I  find  in  your  fsee,fBrI 
have  never  seen  it  before,  and  yet  it  am 
upon  me  as  a  known  and  a  loved  thing  vka 
I  met  you  at  that  never-to-be-«nfB««oil/* 
blessed  ball  the  other  night." 

"You  have  had  much  practice  in  ityn* 
these  things;  but,  rejn<?itibet,  I  am  a  oorv* 
in  hearing  them,"  sbti  finiii,  v>  Uh  a  qniv^ 
passing  over  her  tfa^t  thrilkd  hifl  ^^'^ 
strings  aa  if  a  sympathetic  hand  p§mcd<mf 
a  lute. 

"  Thank  Heaven,  you  haven't  heaid  tWJ 
before,''  he  mutteiM3d{  ''it  v>mM  ^' "j^ 
mo  to  feel  that  some  otlior  luiui  Jtwl**'' 
them  to  yon." 

I  From  that  hour  th&  imwer-roooi  ^***J 
'  a  holy  spot  to  lit^r.  WMh  iU  j«w»*ia«^ 
that  picture  la»t  f^d  —  and  it  IsMi^i  m 
'  ptiough  fi>r  the  Lintons  to  be  o^i^^J 
j  home  while  it  ^an  stiU  aiiftttialK^^|y 
was  iure  of  nt  least  two  bemt*  Mff**^ 
overv  aftornmiu, 

I  How  did  it  Qotm  abont  I  VfU^  ^ng 
'  how  snch  tilings  come  about  t  Tb*  B^J^ 
I  mil  think  *h©  was  Uvinu  a  Ho  itit^^jP 
I  iuh'  to  bi^raolf  lioiira  of  «oiitiitlft  ffiw  *^ 
Diirrjmer,  He  deftly  penmsded  h*r  ^  ^ 
!  lieve  that  it  would  Imbi^iMh^^f^"^ 
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Jtirions  to  it  from  the  art  point  of  riew,  if 
they  were  intermpted,  or  even  if  he  felt 
that  they  were  liable  to  be  interrupted. 
« Yon  don't  know  ]^/'  he  would  say,  with 
emphasie,  ''what  an  awfiilly  prostrating 
feeling  it  is  to  a  tmo  artist,  that  at  any 
moment  some  outsider  may  come  in  and  say 
and  look  nnsynipathetic  things.  I  couldn't 
paint  a  bit.  It  throws  roe  out  of  gear  too 
utterly  if  I  don't  feel  that,  for  the  hour  at 
least,  Fm  sure  of  no  raids  being  made  npon 
me  by  my  fellow*<;reatnre8.  Let  ns  say  noth- 
ing about  it,  ma  hdle^  until  we  can  idiow  it 
finished  to  your  fiather." 

She  agreed,  of  course.  To  what,  indeed, 
would  she  not  hare  agreed,  if  Quy  Dorrimer 
had  asked  hert  And  on  the  face  of  it  this 
seemed  to  be  snch  a  simple,  natural  request 
for  an  artist  to  make  on  behalf  of  his  be- 
loyed  art.  It  was  keeping  strictly  within 
the  limits  of  that  sacred  line  which  he  had 
drawn  around  himself  in  her  eyes  by  being 
an  artist  at  all.  She  eoukl  but  agree  to  it, 
and  she  agreed  with  a  ready  pleasure  that 
made  him  throb  with  gratified  vanity. 

It  was  necessary  to  talk  to  her  a  great 
deal,  in  order  that  the  varying  expressions 
of  which  her  lovely  fiaee  was  capable  might 
develop  themselves.  So  he  woold  cease 
from  his  work  at  times,  and  sit  down  near 
her,  and  talk  to  her  in  silky,  subtle  accents 
of  the  snliject  that  was  roost  interesting  to 
her  in  the  whole  world — ^himselfl 

What  idyls  those  hours  were  to  her !  How 
she  loved  each  moment  of  them,  and  cher- 
ished them  as  living  ministers  of  joy  to  her 
almost  as  they  passed !  How  long  she  soon 
found  aU  the  other  hours  were,  the  hours 
that  she  did  not  spend  with  him  I  How 
dull  and  vapid  was  the  talk  of  other  peo- 
ple aftor  the  intense  fervor  of  those  speech- 
es of  his  that  never  palled  upon  her  I  How 
ardently  she  soon,  poor  girl,  grew  to  desire 
that  he  world  say  something  more  definite 
to  her  than  he  had  yet  permitted  himself  to 
say! 

One  morning  he  was  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  his  picture,  and  i^e  was  turning 
these  things  over  in  her  mind  so  earnestly 
that  when  he  looked  up  at  her  suddenly, 
their  eyes  met,  and  he  read  her  thoughts 
in  hers.  ''  Shell  do  for  the  Oenci  soon,"  he 
thought ;  but  he  only  said,  **  Violet,  are  you 
tired  of  this  work  r 

She  shook  her  head,  and  said,  vehement- 
ly,"  Oh  no,  no,  no  P 

*'Yon  are  looking  tired  of  something, 
dear,"  he  said,  and  he  let  the  ^dear"  fall  off 
his  tongue  with  an  air  of  unconsciousness, 
while  ber  bosom  and  face  bnraed  with  blush- 
es. But  she  could  not  word  her  doubts  and 
little  impatiences;  so  she  only  sighed  and 
said  nothing.  Then  be  came  close  to  her 
and  bent  over  her,  and'toofc  her  trembling 
hand  in  his  and  half  drew  her  lovely  h'  od 
against  his  shoulder,  and,  as  in  a  tlrcam,  tdm 


feH  his  kisses  on  her  brow,  her  cheek,  and 
finally  her  lips,  llien  she  found  breath  to 
pant  out,  **  Oh,  Guy !  Guy !" 

''My  darling,"  he  said,  with  fervor,  ''yon 
were  so  silent  and  looked  so  strange  tiiat  I 
feared  you  were  ilL"  He  withdrew  his  arm 
from  her  waist  now,  and  there  was  nothing 
for  her  but  to  move  her  head  away.  "  Sure- 
ly he  will  tell  me  how  he  loves  me,  and 
ask  for  my  love  in  return,  after  that,"  she 
thought,  with  »  sort  of  sore  feeling  that  she 
had  been  tricked  into  a  betrayal  of  feeling 
that  was  unmaidenly.  But  he  had  got  his 
head  again  completely.  He  was  cool  enough 
to  have  chilled  and  withered  a  warmer  pas- 
sion-flower even  than  this  one,  whose  petals 
and  stamens  he  could  eanse  to  unfold  at  his 
wilL 

The  girl  took  herself  as  severely  to  task 
as  girls  of  twenty  are  able  to  take  them- 
selves on  the  sulitJect  of  his  possible  love  and 
palpable  halting.  He  had  kissed  her  and 
called  her  "  darUng,"  and  she  had  accepted 
the  caress  and  the  epithet  without  fear  and 
without  reproach  at  first,  for  she  felt  as  if 
they  were  rightfully  her  own.  He  had  been 
leading  up  to  these  expressions  of  fervor  for 
what  seemed,  according  to  her  calculations, 
like  a  long  time  now.  For  many  days,  dur- 
ing long  hours  of  each  day,  his  looks  had 
been  caresses,  and  so  had  his  words.  And 
as  for  hand-pressings,  her  poor  little  trem- 
bling palm  was  always  hot  from  the  con- 
vulsive clasp  his  had  given  it.  Of  course, 
she  argued,  he  must  love  her,  or  he  would 
not  do  these  things;  and  loving  her,  he 
would  surely  wish  her  to  be  his  wife.  And 
if  he  wished  it,  what  was  there  to  prevent 
it,  and  so  why  should  either  fear  or  reproach 
enter  in  and  worry  herf 

According  to  the  wont  of  women,  she  did 
yearn  for  tlM  moment  when  this  ardent  lovw 
er  of  hers  should  no  longer  love  in  secret, 
but  should  announce  himself  to  the  world, 
and  snfier  her  to  glory  in  him  in  the.  sight 
of  all  men.  She  did  also,  being  a  loving, 
tender  daughter,  long  for  the  time  to  fulfill 
itself  when  her  father  should  be  able  to 
share  in  some  faint  degree  in  the  bliss  she 
felt  in  having  taken  such  a  captive  with  her 
own  bow  and  arrow.  Above  all,  being  a 
woman,  and  no  marble  statue,  she  did  pant 
for  the  time  to  come  when  she  might  respond 
to  those  caresses — when  she  might  crown 
him  her  king  with  the  kiss,  i^e  mere  thought 
of  which  made  her  lovely  lips  vibrate  with 
emotion.  "  And  that  time  will  come  soon, 
must  come  soon,  shall  come  soon,"  she  whis- 
pered that  night  as  she  dosed  her  happy 
eyes,  and  tried  to  still  the  beatings  of  her 
happy  hearts 

He,  meanwhile,  was  giving  a  few  more 
touches  to  his  picture,  which  was  removed 
from  the  bower-room  to  the  inn  now.  Two 
Qt  ikruc  trattsient  expressions  had  flitted 
oret  hor  face  while  he  was  bending  over  her 
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and  calling  her  his  darling  that  morning 
that  fleemed  to  him  to  be  the  very  things 
hitherto  wanting  to  make  his  conception  of 
the  Scottish  qneen  a  matchless  one.  He 
was  peealiarly  bi^py  in  his  vivid  reoolleo- 
tion  of  these  and  in  his  power  of  reprodacing 
them ;  and  so  he  was  well  satisfied  with  his 
work,  and  very  gratefully  inclined  toward 
BIrs.  Linton  for  introducing  him  to  so  lovely 
a  model. 

<' What  an  intense,  fervent  little  pnss  it 
is  r'  he  said  to  himself,  with  a  smile,  as  he 
stood  gazing  down  into  the  piotoied  face 
of  the  girl  who  was  overready,  perhaps,  to 
worship  him.  **  If  I  had  seen  her  three  years 
ago,  and  she  had  had  three  thousand  a  year, 
I  should  probably  have  added  a  few  words 
Just  now  to  that  sentence  which  ended  in 
*  my  darling ;'  but  as  it  is,  my  Jolly  widow 
won't  bo  left  lamenting.  By*the-way,  it's 
about  time  that  I  told  my  wood  Violet  that 
I  am  an  engaged  man." 

She  gave  him  a  sitting  the  next  morning 
for  that  highly  idealized  portrait  of  the 
Cenci  which  he  had  conceived  and  been  un- 
able to  execute  hitherto  by  reason  of  his 
never  having  found  a  sufficiently  fair  model. 
And  when  he  was  well  in  the  swing  of  his 
work,  he  began,  lightly  wielding  his  brush 
the  while,  as  though  no  heart  was  being  tor- 
tured before  him : 

**  By-the-way,  I  shall  soon  be  seeing  your 
charming  cousin,  Mrs.  Linton,  again.  What 
message  shall  I  take  to  her  from  you  f 

**  Soon  be  seeing  Katy  f  she  asked,  with 
a  spasm. 

**  Yes.  I  must  be  off  the  day  after  t-o-mor- 
row.  I  never  work  really  well  out  of  town, 
and  I  am  anxious  to  get  this  ready  for  hang- 
ing-day. I  hope  you  will  honor  it  with  a 
glance  when  you  come  up  to  the  Academy. 
I  HM[4JQfMi  yo«  will  couin  T    E%*erj  ono  does." 

Slie  c-iJidd  not  miswer;  »he  could  not  even 
eomjirtjlieud  tlie  latt«r  jjart  of  liis  eeuteuce. 
She  i'uitld  only  mcitter, 

**  Going !  tbe  day  after  to-raorrow  f' 

He  wna  a  trLfttj  touch i?d  by  the  hopeless 
mi  aery  J  the  openly  hopi.!k'ii»  misery,  c^f  hor 
tone.  **  IM  better  oud  it  at  onef,  for  my 
own  sftko  «ii  Weill  eii  \wt»,"  he  thought ;  and 
thut  being  a  strong  motive  power,  be  obey- 
ed it. 

"  Why,  you  know^  I'm  not  a  free  man. 
ri5tt<*rii,  however  ail  ken  they  may  be,  make 
tli0mft(*h*efl  felt  at  times," 

'*  Not  a  free  luan/^  shfl  fnlti?rpd,  nnd  th© 
whit«  ptiin  GT^pt  oTer  her  face  in  mi  in* 
Htant. 

'*  Xo.  Didn't  Mni.  Linton  tell  you  that  I 
QUI  to  lie  ma^^i«^d  in  April  t  t  f md  nulfHi 
a^aiiifit  mairimouy  so  1f>ng  thni  I  thou^hl 
»ll  rny  friends  would  deli|{ht  in  rtpreailiii^ 
a  broad  t  he  tal  e  of  t h e  tr  i  n  m  p  h  o  V  «  r  wip.  Yon 
tnuit  let  nif^  iiitn>iluc«  yon  to  my^  Vi«l*?tf 
Violptr'     He  foTgx^it  pTudeuee>  and  eprang 

^»M  and  caught  her  in  bis  armi  as  she 


was  falling,  a  cruBhed  flower,  from  her  seat. 
But  she  vecoTeied  herMlf,  and  recoiled  faun 
him. 

^'  The  bleak  winds  of  March  make  me  trem- 
ble and  shiver/'  she  said,  with  a  pallid  smile ; 
"  but  Vm  better  now,  and  I  promise  I  won't 
collapse  in  that  way  again." 

**  My  little  friend,  I  hope  not,**  he  said, 
drawing  a  deep  breath.  "I  have  overtaxed 
yonr  strength  with  these  long  sittings,  I 
fear." 

« They'll  soon  be  over  now/'  she  said, 
shaking  her  head  impatiently.  And  then 
she  sat  in  damb  agony,  while  he  went  and 
strove  to  catch  a  new  look  of  misery  that 
had  oome  into  her  eyes.  And  she  constrain- 
ed herself  to  sit  still  while  the  memory  of 
lUl  his  loving  looks  and  words,  of  his  kisses 
and  caresses,  seemed  to  take  shape  and  sab- 
stance  and  dance  aroond  her  like  demons. 

Both  the  Chastelar  and  the  Cend  pictures 
were  finished  in  time,  and  were  well  huog 
on  tiie  line.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  them,  for  the  beauty  they  immortal- 
ised was  of  a  new  and  splendid  type.  **  Some 
people  say  his  wife  is  his  model,"  one  of  a 
group  who  were  standing  before  the  portrait 
said,  and  at  once  two  or  three  adverse  opin- 
ions were  offered  on  the  subject. 

''  I  don't  believe  it's  his  wife.  A  fellow 
wouldn't  be  lucky  enough  to  get  a  rich  wife 
with  such  beauty  as  that" 

"I  met  Dorrimer  and  his  bride  at  dinner 
the  other  day,"  another  interposed.  '*  6he*s 
a  woman  with  a  short  nose  and  a  sensuous 
chin,  and  eyes  like  an  owl's.  A  fine,  fleshy 
woman,  who  keeps  her  exuberance  in  with 
tight  lacing,  and  wears  the  costliest  produce 
of  the  lo^ms  of  Lyons,  and  talks  in  a  fat, 
throaty  voice ;  but  he  has  got  three  thou- 
ftuiul  a  year  ^itb  her." 

**Then3  she  is  in  thp  flc^^li/'  i^notliLT  ^bi't- 
pered,  "over  by  the  Cbajjttdar  pictiiiw;  and 
that' A  Guy  Doirimor  elo«e  hoUiiid  h^r^  speak* 
iog  to  8onn?  people  in  deep  mourning.^* 

it  wofl  Gity  Dorrimer^  and  the  people  m 
]  deep  mourning  U\  whom  he  was  speaking 
were  Jack  and  Katy  Lhtton.  The  woidi 
tbey  int<>rchaftgod  were  very  l«w.  U» 
thought  thc*y  tried  to  puna  him,  m  h©  pal 
himsivlf  in  thoir  path,  and  naid, 

**  i  ho|wii  to  Rop  Mind  Eyre  with  yim.  §li# 
promised  to  eotae  and  look  at  the  wotIe  thai 
owe«  iba  beiu|?  to  her*'* 

*' Uoii^t  you  hiowf"  Jack  LIntou  ffied. 
**  Come  otii  iCnly.  I*U  come  hnrnk  lb  a  ma* 
m^iit*  Mr*  Dorrimer^  i>>m»  and  sU  demii 
Katy." 

''No/*  KAty  safdyio  41  very  l<»w  TokH>,1iiil 
it  iKmndf'd  tikfi  the  tnteiiiel  i«f  the  avenfiflB 
;  anjartd  in  (hiy  llt>rrlnier*t  i^am— *•  no,  iaekt 
'  b*t  me  \it*tkf  my  jiart  ^*f  th^^  ]>tintjilimeDl  kjr 
being  tb«^  oiif«  to  t^ill  him  1 1  tat  not  owa  to 
plenfle  bim^  for  whom  tJte  died,  cott 
Violet  Eyna  hock  tt^m  btftv^** 
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TRINITY  Church-yard,  lying  like  a  closed 
volame  alongside  the  noisiest  and  bus- 
iest thoroughfare  in  America,  is  in  itself  an 
impressive  and  endearing  history.  It  is  lit- 
tle noticed  by  the  hurrying,  dollar-seeking 
multitude  who  pass  and  repass  it  daily  and 
semi-daily;  but  there  are  those  among  us 
who  love  the  memories  it  awakens ;  and  vis- 
itors from  other  climes  pause  beside  its  rail- 
ings and  peer  with  inquiring  eyes  into  its 
sycamore  shades.  Its  situation  dispels  the 
tr^itionary  gloom  supposed  to  be  an  inev- 
itAble  ingredient  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
r»alm  of  the  departed.  It  commands  the 
very  heart — around  which  all  the  life  pulses 
ebb  and  flow^-of  a  brilliant  and  powerful 
city,  which  has  its  financial,  commercial,  so- 
cial, and  domestic  roots  stretched  to  the  re- 
motest quarters  of  the  globe;  and  at  the 
same  time  it  sheds  a  soft,  steady  light  over 
the  varied  and  interesting  elements  of  char- 
acter which  have  contributed  to  such  sig- 
nificant results.  It  is  the  bright  particular 
link  in  the  chain  which  connects  the  pros- 
perous present  of  New  York  with  her  pre- 
carious beginnings. 

A  few  moments  spent  in  this  sacred  In- 
dosure  is  like  paying  a  visit  to  a  former  city. 
Genius,  beauty,  worth,  and  patriotism  meet 
you  on  every  side.  Distinguished  scions  of 
Europe's  nobility  sleep  here  on  the  same  lev- 
el with  our  own  brave  sons  and  fair  daugh- 
ters. The  governor,  the  poet,  and  the  soldier 
share  equally  in  the  consecrated  solitude. 

Upon  a  plain,  circumspect-looking  stone, 
but  a  few  yards  from  the  sidewalk,  is  per- 
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petuated  the  name  of  William  Bradford. 
It  brings  before  us  the  handsome,  delicate 
youth  of  nineteen,  who  was  honored  with 
the  personal  friendship  of  the  mature  and 
far-sighted  William  Penn.  Less  than  two 
hundred  yean  ago,  the  illustrious  two  land- 
ed upon  American  soil  at  a  romantic  point 
Just  below  the  city  of  Philadelphia  (that 
Centennial  capital  not  yet  having  an  exist- 
ence), and  walked  arm  in  arm  to  the  nearest 
habitation. 

William  Bradford  had  learned  his  trade 
with  the  celebrated  Andrew  Soule,  of  Lon- 
don— whose  daughter  he  afterward  married 
— and  was  the  ftrst  printer  in  this  country 
south  of  Boston.  It  was  he  who  introduced 
the  art  of  printing  into  New  York ;  and  aft- 
er serving  the  government  as  public  printer 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  established  the 
pioneer  of  all  the  newspapers  which  have 
since  graced  our  door-steps  and  breakfast 
tables.  He  was  also  the  founder  of  the  first 
paper  mill  in  America,  and  the  father  of 
book-binding  and  copper-plate  engraving. 
He  was  of  noble  birth,  as  api>ear8  from  his 
escutcheon ;  for  although  forbidden  by  his 
art  frx»m  writing  himself  anmgero,  he  always 
sealed  carefully  with  arms. 

He  returned  to  England  after  his  visit  of 
exploration,  but  within  three  years  took  up 
his  permanent  abode  on  this  side  of  the  wa- 
ter, bringing  over  a  quaint  little  printing- 
press.  His  first  issue  was  an  almanac  In 
the  record  of  remarkable  events  by  which 
he  particularized  certain  days,  he  inserted 
the  paragraph,  **  The  beginning  of  govern- 
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OBATK  or  WILUAM   BBAl>rO«lX 

meiit  here  by  the  Lord  Veim."  The  Quaker 
mien  of  Pennsylvaota,  who  eschewed  all 
manner  of  high-sonnding  titleg,  were  offend- 
ed, and  summoning  the  audacious  young 
printer  before  them,  ordered  him  to  blot  out 
the  words  "  Lord  Penn."  They  then  proceed- 
ed to  interdict  his  printing  any 
tliiiiKf  in  the  future  'Mtut  wlmi 
tiliAll  hiivo  lyc4?rH^f:?  of  y*  Coun- 
inV  Thf  in*xt  year  {im\)  ht^ 
priwtCid  Burn tf tan f'n  Epbithj  four 
[mfTPH,  «iijil11  quarto.  In  Ifk^ii, 
nevt^iitt^t^tj  yefiTE  hei\iTt5  Benja- 
mju  Franklin  was  bon^Williani 
Itrmlft>nl  pqbliHlii^d  the  Tempi t 
ttf  WindoTtif  wliicb  iiR-Iu/U'cf  **  Es- 
MSiya  mill  Kcligitiiia  Mtdita- 
tiuiifl  of  Fniiiuia  Lifieon."  A 
ftiw  niontba  Inter  hi>  i^aiied  the 
lirnt  Bibh'.  pycir  print4*d  in  tills 
country,  and  tho  Book  of  Com- 
in  cm  Prsiyer.  Thij  Bible  boM 
ior  twenty  khillmge;  th£^  Bibli 
lind  Book  of  Common  Pray&r. 
hoiirul  tagether,  for  twenty-two 
Mb  ill  In ga, 

Hiioh  an  enterprise,  projected 
and  iucc^KHfijlly  i^iccjciit^d  by  » 
young  mull  of  twenty-tVinr^  in  a 
r  1^111  ole  \Ytblfmcss  a  tbnimm>il 
li'iigneM  from  the  geniuJ  intlti 
^nees  of  elder  eiviliKatimu  vra^ 
sufficient   atone   to   have    em- 


balmed his  memory  with  en- 
during honor. 

Yet  WiUiam  Bradford  did 
more.  He  not  only  estab- 
lished and  Bust«ined  the 
press  in  the  middle  colonies 
of  America,  but  he  was  the 
first  man  in  this  or  any  oth- 
er country  to  maintain  its 
freedom  against  arbitrary 
power.  He  printed  the  char- 
ter of  Pennsylvania  in  1689, 
for  which  he  was  arraigned 
before  the  Governor  and 
Council,  and  subjected  to  a 
unique  and  searching  exam- 
ination. He  had  anticipated 
trouble,  and  had  taken  care 
that  no  one  should  see  him 
perform  the  work,  as  he 
knew  that  the  law  would 
compel  his  aocnsers  to  fix 
the  offense  upon  the  right 
individual.  They  tried  to 
surprise  him  into  a  confea- 
sion,  but  he  was  invincible. 
John  Hill,  one  of  the  Govern- 
or's counselors,  said,  ''The 
charter  is  the  groundwork 
of  all  our  laws,  and  f6t  you 
to  print  it  at  this  time,  wiik- 
out  order9from  the  gcpermwumty 
is  a  great  misdemeanor.'' 
Bradford  replied,  **  Governor,  it  is  my  em- 
ploy, my  trade,  my  calling,  and  that  by  which 
I  get  my  living,  to  print ;  and  if  I  may  not 
print  such  things  as  come  to  my  hand  which 
are  innocent,  I  can  not  live.  I  am  not  a  per- 
son that  takes  such  advice  of  one  party  or 
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other,  as  Griffith  JoDes  seems  to  suggest. 
If  I  print  one  ttfing  to-day,  and  the  contrary 
party  bring  me  another  to-morrow  to  con- 
tradict it,  I  can  not  say  that  I  shall  not  print 
it.  Printing  is  the  manufacture  of  the  na- 
tion, and  therefore  ought  rather  to  be  en- 
couraged than  suppressed.^ 

The  Governor  exclaimed,  "  I  know  print- 
ing IS  a  great  benefit  to  a  country,  if  it  be 
rightly  managed,  but  otherwise  as  great  a 
mischief.  Sir,  we  are  within  the  king's  do- 
minions, and  the  laws  of  England  are  in  force 
here,  and  you  know  the  laws,  and  they  are 
against  printing,  and  you  shall  print  notfUng 
without  allowance.^ 

Bradford,  with  provoking  coolness,  fixed 
his  dark  eyes  upon  the  Grovemor,  and  re- 
marked, quietly,  ''Since  it  has  been  said 
here  that  the  charter  is  the  ground  or  foun- 


ed  by  the  party  in  power,  and  his  office  and 
press  were  seized  by  the  sheriff.  He  was 
tried  before  two  Quaker  judges.  He  con- 
ducted his  own  defense,  fearlessly  and  with 
singular  skill.  He  challenged  two  of  the 
Jurymen  for  having  expressed  opinions  on 
the  subject,  and  in  every  phase  of  the  case 
he  revealed  marked  legal  acumen.  In  or- 
der to  prove  that  the  prisoner  had  printed 
the  tract,  the  prosecution  brought  the  form 
into  the  court -room.  Bradford  ridiculed 
the  transaction,  and  declared  that  the  form 
was  no  legal  evidence  nntil  it  could  be 
shown  that  he  had  printed  from  it.  The 
form  was  handed  along  among  the  jurors, 
when  suddenly  the  quoins  loosened,  and  the 
mass  of  type  fell  through,  a  pile  of  pi,  Brad- 
ford had  the  joke  on  his  side,  and  ere  long 
succeeded  in  publishing  an  account  of  the 
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dation  of  all  our  laws  and  privileges,  both 
of  Governor  and  people,  I  would  willingly 
ask  one  question,  if  I  may  without  offense, 
and  that  is,  whether  the  people  ought  not 
to  know  their  privileges  and  the  laws  they 
are  under  V* 

The  Governor's  brow  contracted  for  an 
instant. 

''William,  there  is  that  in  the  charter 
which  overthrows  all  your  laws  and  privi- 
leges. Governor  Penn  hath  granted  more 
power  and  privileges  than  he  hath  him- 
self." 

Bradford  said,  "That  is  not  my  business 
to  judge  of  or  determine ;  but  if  any  thing 
be  laid  to  my  chaxge,  let  me  know  my  ac- 
onsers.    I  am  not  boinid  to  accuse  myself." 

At  a  Ittter  d«fc«  Qpid4»'d  printed  a  tract 
ibr  tlie  pti^y  wt'dftiiiPi^  W^  was  arrest- 


trial,  which  circnlated  extensively.  He  ap- 
I>ealed  to  a  higher  tribunal,  that  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Council ;  and  in  the  mean  while 
Fletcher  arrived,  and  was  Governor  over 
Pennsylvania  as  well  as  New  York.  When 
the  case  came  before  him  (in  1693),  Brad- 
ford was  triumphantly  acquitted,  and  not 
only  that,  but  invited  to  New  York  to  print 
for  the  government  on  a  stated  salary. 

During  Fletcher's  administration  the  press 
was  brought  into  conspicuous  notice,  and 
Bradford  prospered  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  as  he  was  constantly  receiving  extra 
allowances.  But  Fletcher's  liberality  in  this 
as  well  as  many  other  matters  was  deemed 
excessive.  He  was  superseded  in  1G98  by 
the  Earl  of  Bellomont,  who  was  a  reformer, 
and  in  favor  of  retrenching  all  salaries — 
except  bis  own.    Bradford  rebelled  at  the 
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dimmutinn  of  hm  id  come.  Th»  earl  waa 
liaughty  ami  critical^  aud  the  pri titer  ctirt 
iind  aborts  They  h^l  ^qiit^nt  disputes,  oitd 
thti  latter  icild  the  farmer  ou  juori^  than  oue 
occaaion  that  he  might  do  biJi  own  printtug. 
It  finnlly  bapptjoed  that  tbo  earl  bad  been 
holdiDg  a  rtMnarkabk  couiLrt.'[it  (^  with  the 


omAva  fit  itniTRT  bi 


Tndiane  at  Albany.  It  was  in  ihtf  ftntutnn 
of  17i>0.  1 1  lasted  seveiQ  or  eight  day  a.  "  I 
wim  shut  up/'  to  ufftQ  the  earra  owo  lan- 
guage,^' in  &  close  chamber  ^itb  fifty  sa- 
ebems,  wbo^  besides  the  uteuch  of  bear*s- 
greaee,  T*ith  which  they  were  plentifully 
daubed,  wem  continually  smokiitg  tobiM^en 
and  driukiDg  rum.^^  He  (the  earl)  wanted 
to  send  a  printed  acconut  of  the  tionference 
to  the  mini.Htera  of  jilAte  hi  England,  Brad- 
ford claimed  that  it  dkl  not  cumo  within 
Mfl  atipulat&d  work,  and  demanded  extr^k 
pny.  Tbe  earl  turned  on  bis  heeh  The 
next  iiiorMifig  tlie  printer  was  reported  til 
with  the  goMt.  Days  pasiwd,  and  the  work 
was  not  done.  Tbe  eurl  considered  the  gout 
n  shanij  and  displaced  Bradfonl,  giving  the 
poAttion,  BM  far  as  it  could  be  fiUeil,  to  Abra- 
ham Oouverneur.  The  death  of  the  oarl, 
und  the  advent  of  Lord  Combnry  within  a 
short  peTioil,  restored  Bradforfl  to  bis  emnl* 
utnent<Ay  &nd  henceforth  tbinga  went  on 
snioQtbly  with  bim.  He  edited  the  paper 
wbieb  be  efitabllsbed  in  1725  until  be  was 
over  eighty  years  old.  Tbo  v»tue  of  flptb  a 
life,  and  itn  bearing  upon  our  pn^Mint  iiiiati* 
tut  inn  »j  cnu  never  l*  pro|>erly  eetimtttcd, 

A»  you  pauH^  neiir  Brmlford'a  tomb,  you 
ftxtd  yourself  wit  bin  tbe  elgbteentb  eeutnry 
indeed,  and  even  in  the  Mi?veuteentb.  An- 
cient btLMid-Htoneti  with  curiouEi  epU4ipb»  Hre 
upon  every  Mide.  Time,  with  per!*iiit<*ut  in* 
dnitr>',  haa  auceeodtMl  in  f wilhdi  iupe  otT  haitgb- 
I^CfvAts  and  winged  aogel  Oirimm^iitjiitiuuji, 


until  tbey  preaeni  an  aJipc^ct  quite  In  keep* 
ing  with  advanced  yenn^  tnd  our  uws  «ii* 
krged  and  repablican  nniiaui.  2SoiD«  lew 
are  broken  and  cracked,  U^aring  %Jb^  vcns 
of  the  great  hre  of  17T6k  Tbn  vaiium  UMttm 
and  dates  and  Inscriptions  Km  a  Atudy.  tUtti 
is  the  key  to  fiLtntly  history  and  forgott«a 
adventures;  there  is  the  ebirjing  mark  whie^ 
designates  some  striking  event  in  oureoiUK 
try-a  records.  Two  worda  of  toochiiig  idii» 
queuoep  ^*  My  Mother/'  engravt^d  npoii  ibm 
poliAbed  marble,  warm  the  heiirt  with  tea* 
der  love,  and  start  tb«  sympalbetto  teuBt 
And  ever  and  anon  yon  ar«  eneompiMiA 
with  a  t brill JTig  romance.  What  aln^fi^ 
Hiid,  sweet  eigbs  steinl  among  the  ]««fy 
bongbs  as  you  read  frfjm  a  dark  sl^ib  hi- 
neatb  your  feet  the  name  of  Oharh^tt^  TeiM- 
jde  t  Who  has  not  heard  the  story  nf  %h$ 
beautiful,  betrayed,  and  deserted  EngUdi 
maiden,  wbo»e  eulTerings  and  death  in  New 
York  have  been  made  the  auhject  of  so  much 
forcible  rhetoric  f 

Then  a  Sash  of  humor  iliumtn«s  thn  wcea^ 
Your  eye  has  fallen  upon  an  epitaph  nuid« 
by  one  of  the  wittiest,  most  eccentric,  m 
well  as  one  of  the  hanibomest  men  nf  hb 
time,  for  bis  own  tomb*  Sidney  Br»6Mi 
was  from  a  Welsh  family^  the  pre^nt  bead 
of  Ts^hJcb  is  a  wealthy  harunet  of  WaV«Hi. 
He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  cUstitignbbcil 
8.  F.  Breese  Morse,  who  invented  the  ixteAOt 
by  which  to 
*^  Speed  ttiti  snft  IntercDiiftD  of  mul  wJtti  iOfil, 
And  w«fl  m  hI^Li  imiii  Utdim  ti>  tJ»  poyt," 

He  was  tbe  great -grandfather,  a1#o,  of  Com- 
modore fii^e«e,  of  tli«  United  Statos  nAvy, 


OR^VV  x*r  «!' 


State* 


and  of  Sidney  Bn^'^e,  bi(' 

8eii  a  tor.     Be  fotvi  ct  i  n  H  ng  t^ ' 

an  oAicer  in  tbe  Brititth  j) 

bite,     Al  th«  time  of  the  i« 

be  wati  tibout  mounting  hii^  huii-.^ 

I*rv tender's  army,  when  b«*  tieari! 

tor's  defiMkt  by  Ibd  Hulta  nijQumb^iMUii 
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He  shortly  after  resigned  his  commission 
and  came  to  New  York,  where  he  opened  the 
first  fancy  store  in  the  city.  He  was  ex- 
tremely social  in  his  tastes,  and  was  noted 
for  giving  good  dinners,  at  which  he  always 
sang  songs  and  told  stories  with  great  spirit, 
never  failing  to  captivate  his  guests. 

Yon  pass  on,  only  to  he  confronted  by  a 
soldier  of  fine  presence  and  manly  hearing. 
He  is  yonng — ^that  is,  about  thirty-three — 
but  invested,  as  it  were,  with  a  halo  of 
tragic  incidents  and  Indian  horrors.  His 
name,  Biichael  Cresap,  has  been  known  to 
every  school-boy  since  the  time  of  Jeffer- 
son, through  the  famons  speech  of  Logan, 
the  tall,  straight,  lithe,  athletic,  sentimental 
Indian  chief,  who,  reeking  with  his  own 
bloody  omeltiesy  defeated,  despairing,  and 
for  once  thoroughly  afiraid  of  his  resolute 
foe,  burst  into  the  strain  of  accusation  which 
has  been  pronounced  the  finest  specimen  of 
Indian  rhetoric  and  eloquence  in  the  history 
of  the  race.  Captain  Cresap,  however,  al- 
tiiough  so  notably  accused,  was  in  no  way 
responsible  for  the  massacre  of  the  chief- 
tain's family,  as  he  was  many  hundred  miles 
away  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  The 
Indian  war  to  which  reference  is  made,  and 
which  broke  out  on  the  Ohio  Just  prior  to 
the  Revolution,  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  in 
our  annals.  Cresap  (a  young  Maryland 
trader)  was  at  the  time  clearing  an  exten- 
sive tract  of  land  which  he  had  purchased 
in  that  region,  and  bad  in  his  employ  a  large 
force  of  laborers.  He  was  considered  the 
bravest  man  west  of  the  Alleghanies ;  thus, 
aa  ioon  aa  hostUiiies  beoame  a  fixed  fact, 
km  Wli  thoain  mgMu  of  the  militia.    That 


he  was  a  terror  to  the  men  of  the  forest,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe.  This  war  was 
marked  by  atrocities  so  awful  that  history 
shudders  to  recite  them,  and  finally  Cresap 
traveled  over  the  mountains  and  through 
the  vales  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  seat  of 
government  for  instructions.  He  at  onde 
received  a  royal  conmiission,  and  shortly 
afterward  figured  as  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient officers  in  Lord  Dunmore's  exx>edition 
against  the  Western  savages.  Peace  was 
restored  in  1774.  In  the  spring  of  1775, 
Cresap  was  appointed  captain  of  a  company 
of  riflemen  by  order  of  Congress,  and  con- 
ducted his  men  to  Boston  to  Join  Washing- 
ton. Illness  almost  immediately  compelM 
him  to  quit  the  army,  and  starting  for  home, 
he  reached  New  York  and  died.  It  is  one 
hundred  and  one  years  (in  October)  since  he 
was  consigned,  with  military  honors,  to  his 
flnal  rest  in  old  Trinity. 

To  the  west-northwest  of  the  church  ed- 
ifiee  the  names  of  Faneuil  (ever  associated 
with  the  "  Cradle  of  American  Liberty''), 
Crommelin,  Nean,  De  Peuy,  and  many  other 
of  the  early  French  Hngnenote  who  settled 
among  us,  radiate  a  steady  lustre.  You  are 
gently  reminded  tiiat  not  only  the  graces 
and  accomplishments,  but  the  influence  of 
education,  the  industry,  arts,  refinement  of 
letters,  and  philosophy  of  theology  of  the 
French  nation,  were  blended  in  our  own 
great  national  structure,  as  if  by  magical 
operation,  through  the  Huguenot  move- 
ment, which  brought  so  much  of  the  best 
blood  of  France  to  our  shores. 

And  again  yon  pause  near  the  southwest- 
ern comer  of  the  edificci  amidst  the  chapter 
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of  asBociatioDs  which  cluster  about  the 
Watts  family  vault.  It  is  marked  by  a  sim- 
ple slab.  And  yet  several  generations  of 
sterling  characters  seem  to  leap  from  the 
mists  of  the  paat  into  earnest  and  promi- 
nent life.  A  scion  of  the  same  gallant  stock, 
here  sleeps  General  Phil  Kearny,  who  fell 
in  1862  at  Chantilly — ^he  who  was  pro- 
nounced by  Scott,  as  well  as  by  the  whole 
American  army,  "  the  brave$t  of  the  hrave.** 
It  was  in  the  military  family  of  the  accom- 
plished veteran  above  mentioned  that  Kear- 
ny acquired  the  principles  and  the  science 
of  war,  and  it  was  under  his  eye  that  the 
young  hero  achieved  his  most  notable  ex- 
ploit, that  of  leading  the  Balaklava  charge 
of  the  American  one  hundred^  through  an 
army,  np,  if  not  into,  the  San  Antonio  gate 
of  Mexico.  He  was  a  born  soldier.  Al- 
though reared  in  the  New  York  home  of  his 
maternal  grandfather,  Hon.  John  Wattn,  far 
removed  from  military  associations  and  al- 
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lurements,  his  tastes  and  aspirations  were 
decidedly  in  the  direction  of  battle-fields. 
He  doubtless  inherited  his  impulsive,  rov- 
ing, danger-courting  temper  from  the  Kear- 
nys,  who  came  originally  from  Ireland,  al- 
though Michael  Kearny,  the  founder  of  the 
family  in  this  country,  married  a  daughter 
of  the  erratic  Lewis  Morris,  the  first  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey,  and  the  blood  lost 
nothing  through  its  mixture  with  English 
daring.  Philip  Kearny's  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  John  Watts.  In  this  lino  of 
ancestry  we  come  to  diverse  elements.  The 
shrewd  common-sense  of  the  Scot,  the  fiery 
nature,  love  of  beauty,  and  chi  valric  bearing 
of  the  Huguenot,  as  handed  along  by  the 
De  Lanceys,  who,  brilliant  and  powerful, 
were  for  at  least  two  decades  before  the 
Revolution  the  acknowledged  head  of  the 
rising  society  of  the  continent,  and  the  staid 
patriotism  and  independent  character  of  the 
Hollander  through  the  Van  Cortlandts  and 
Schuylers.    Philip  Kearny  went  forth,  an 


ambitions,  versatile,  self-sacrificing  volnn- 
teer,  abandoning  the  luxuries  of  an  inherit- 
ed fortune  of  over  $1,000,000,  and  after  par- 
ticipating in  the  Mexican  war,  in  the  dangers 
and  fatigues  of  a  campaign  in  Africa,  which 
carried  the  tricolor  through  the  **  Gates  of 
Iron''  and  over  the  Atlas  into  the  strong- 
holds of  Abd-el-Kader,  and  in  the  military 
operations  which  laid  the  basis  of  the  pres- 
ent kingdom  of  Italy,  he  won  immortal  re- 
nown in  the  late  war  within  our  own  bor- 
ders. He  fell  just  at  the  moment  when  his 
name  was  under  consideration  for  the  post 
of  commander-in-chief,  and  the  news  caused 
mourning  and  lamentation  throughout  the 
country. 

Tender  memories  overlap  each  other  in 
this  vicinity.  The  vaults  of  the  Laights, 
Ogdens,  Waltons,  Lispenards,  Bleecken, 
Alexanders,  Livingstons,  and  other  of  the 
leading  families  who  have  been  identified 
with  the  growth  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
are  thick  about 
you.  In  the  last- 
named  sleeps  Rob- 
ert Fulton.  A  vol- 
ume would  spring 
frt>m  my  pen  were  I 
to  tarry  longer. 

The  tomb  of  Al- 
bert Gallatin,  the 
statesman,  awakens 
a  new  train  of 
thought.  He  was 
of  Swiss  birth,  his 
father  being  a  coun- 
selor of  state  resid- 
ing in  Geneva,  and 
both  father  and 
mother  belonging 
to  the  Swiss  nobili- 
ty. He  was  of  the 
same  family  as  the 
celebrated  Madame  De  StaeL  Like  La- 
fayette, he  was  attracted  to  this  country 
(in  1780)  through  his  sympathy  with  the 
Americans  in  their  struggle  for  republican 
independence.  He  was  but  nineteen  yean 
of  age.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  offer  his 
services  as  a  volunteer  for  the  defense  of 
Passamaquoddy,  in  Maine,  and  assisted  the 
troops  on  their  mareh  to  the  frontier  in  drag- 
ging a  heavy  cannon  through  swamps  and 
over  muddy  roads.  He  was  shortly  after  ap> 
pointed  commander  of  the  post.  His  career 
was  full  of  incident,  although  he  was  not 
long  in  the* military  service.  In  1781  he  came 
in  possession  of  his  European  patrimonial 
estate,  and  bought  a  large  tract  of  land  in 
Western  Virginia.  It  was  while  surveying 
his  newly  acquired  property  that  he  first 
met  Washington.  It  was  in  the  log-oabin 
of  a  land  agent.  Washington  was  examin- 
ing a  crowd  of  hunters  and  squatters  in  re- 
lation to  the  best  rente  for  a  road  aeroas  the 
Alle^anies,  and  carefully  noting  eaeb  «ar 
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8wer.  Gallatin  was  quickly  conyioced  by 
the  testimouy  that  there  was  bat  one  prac- 
ticable pass,  and  impatient  at  Washington's 
slowness  in  coming  to  a  conclnsion,  inter- 
rupted him,  exclaiming^  ''Oh,  it's  plain 
enough  that"  (naming  the  place)  "is  the 
most  practicable."  The  by-standers  start- 
ed with  astonishment  at  the  presumptuous 
youth,  and  Washington  regarded  him  stern- 
ly for  a  moment,  then  said,  after  asking  a 
few  more  questions  of  the  man  he  had 
been  cross-examining,  "You  are  right,  Sir." 
When  Qallatin  departed,  Washington  in- 
quired al>out  him,  and  learning  his  history, 
soon  after  made  his  acquaintance.  For  a 
few  yean  the  young  Swiss  devoted  him- 
self to  agriculture,  but  his  peculiar  gifts 
brought  him  into  public  notice,  first  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  then  in  the  councils  of  the  nation. 
He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1795  to 
1801,  and  in  every  important  debate  took  a 
vigorous  and  effective  part.  His  favorite 
topics  were  such  as  related  to  financial  ques- 
tions. In  1801  he  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  by  Jefferson,  which  office  he 
held  until  1813,  and  was  esteemed  one  of 
the  first  financiers  of  the  age.  He  also 
exercised  great  influence  in  the  other  de- 
partments of  the  government  and  in  the 
lM>littc8  of  the  country.  In  1813  he  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  St.  Petersburg, 
the  Russian  government  having  offered  to 
mediate  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  and  the  following  year  to 
Gbeiit^  where  the  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 


cluded. In  1815  he  was  appointed  minister 
to  France,  where  he  remained  eight  years, 
being  deputed  during  the  time  on  special 
missions  to  the  Netherlands  and  to  En- 
gland. On  his  return  to  this  country  he 
declined  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  also  to  be  a 
candidate  for  Vice-President.  But  he  did 
not  retire  altogether  frpm  public  service; 
three  years  later  he  accepted  an  appoint- 
ment from  President  Adams  as  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary to  Great  Britain.  From  18S7 
he  resided  in  New  York  city,  and  devoted 
himself  chiefly  to  literature,  science,  and 
historical  and  ethnological  researches.  He 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  founding,  and 
became  the  first  president  of,  the  Ethnolog- 
ical Society,  and  he  was  from  1843  until  his 
death  president  of  the  New  York  Historical 
Society.  He  wrote  several  works  of  great 
value.  As  late  as  1846  the  veteran  financier 
and  political  economist  drew  from  his  stores 
of  accumulated  experience,  and  published  a 
stirring  pamphlet  on  the  Oregon  boundary 
question,  which  threatened  "the  scandal- 
ous spectacle,"  as  he  expressed  it,  "  of  an 
unnatural  and  unnecessary  war"  with  En- 
gland. Two  years  later  he  published  an- 
other pamphlet  on  the  same  topic,  entitlea 
The  War  Expenses  of  the  Contest  with  Mexico; 
and  supplemented  it  with  a  tract  review- 
ing the  whole  question,  entitled  Peace  with 
Mexico,  Of  the  latter  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  copies  were  dis- 
tributed, and  the  direct  restdt  was  an  ad- 
justment of  the  conflict.    He  was  of  medium 
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height,  with  features  strongly  marked,  and 
an  eye  of  piercing  brilliancy.  His  intel- 
lectual charms  were  such  that  a  club,  called 
the  Gallatin  Club,  was  formed  for  the  sole 
object  of  listening  to  his  conversation.  It 
counted  among  its  members  such  men  as 
Chancellor  James  Kent,  President  Moore  of 
Columbia  College,  Professor  Renwick,  Gen- 
eral John  A.  Stevens,  Professor  M'Vickar, 
and  other  eminent  scholars.  Gallatin  was, 
X>erhaps,  the  best  talker  of  the  century,  at 
home  on  all  topics,  with  a  wonderful  mem- 
ory for  facts  and  dates.  Few  instances 
grace  the  pages  of  history  where  an  advent- 
urer- in  a  strange  land  raised  himself  by 
simple  force  of  energy  and  talent  to  such  a 
pinnacle  of  distinction  and  usefulness,  or 


beginnings  of  our  republic  is  better  kaovc 
to  the  people  of  to-day — ^not  even  the  ■1- 
jestic  Washington  or  the  benign  FimnkixL 
He  would  have  been  designated  aa  a  gnm 
man  in  any  assemblage  of  great  men  in  bt 
portion  of  the  world.  Of  the  illustniw 
fifty-five  who  convened  to  frame  a  eooftili- 
tion  for  the  new  nation,  he  was  the  h^i 
particular  star :  the  youngest  and  the  aaS- 
est  in  stature  among  them  all^  and  the  civ* 
who  could  endure  the  most  nnremitted  ud 
intense  mental  labor.  Observe  his  ili^ 
but  erect  figure,  his  powdered  hair  thnvi 
back  from  his  forehead  and  collected  is  % 
club  behind,  his  fair  complexion  and  floahflii 
cheeks,  his  singularly  expressive  featuxM- 
now  grave  and  thoughtful,  and  then  lighted 
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where  perfect  purity  was  balanced  in  a  po- 
litical character  with  so  much  of  genius  and 
culture. 

**  1  rank  him  side  by  side  with  Alexander 
Hamilton,^'  wrote  Judge  Story.  And  turn- 
ing toward  Broadway,  as  if  by  magnetic 
impulse,  you  stand  by  the  tomb  of  the  sol- 
dier, statesman,  and  jurist.  In  the  lives  of 
the  two  remarkable  men  there  were  many 
points  of  resemblance.  Hamilton  was  of 
foreign  birth,  although  it  was  the  Scotch 
strength  and  the  French  vivacity  which 
were  combined  in  him ;  he  also  evinced  ear- 
ly exceptional  aptitude  for  the  solution  of 
financial  problems,  and  he  rose  to  eminence 
solely  through  his  individual  merits.  No 
one  whose  fame  has  been  identified  with  the 


with  intelligence  and  sweetness — and  no- 
tice the  manner  in  which  he  catchfls  tite 
principle  involved  in  a  discussion,  is  if  bj 
instinct,  together  with  the  originaUty  of  li» 
views.  He  seems  endowed  with  prophetic 
vision,  i milled.  Wtien  tbe  C-*n*r'' ' 
went  into  efiect,  and  HaaiiJtoij  * 

to  the  Secretaryship  of  tba  Tn  .  • 

practu-ol  mana^jiceinent  establbh^  tbi'  pi^^ 
lie  credit^  as  woU  as  bis  own  giviit  &iiiU}i:i^J 
reputation.  In  the  language  of  Uikol^I 
WebBti^r,  "  He  smote  the  rock  of  tim  o* 
tional  rfiNOurcet^  and  abundant  sti^iimi  <i^ 
reveDiits  gtu^faiad  forth*"  At  an  irfdlridiis^ 
he  probably  inipirc^l  warmer  altachiflea^ 
amoDg  bis  fxiends  and  more  bit|«r  hiuv^l 
from  his  foes  than  m&f^h^  mm  ia  «na 
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history.  His  tngio  fate  crowned  what  his 
genius  had  already  achieved— an  immortal- 
ized name. 

The  tomb  of  his  wife,  the  beantiful  daugh- 
ter of  General  Philip  Schayler,  is  beside  his 
own.  She  sarvived  him  many  long  years, 
and  devoted  herself  with  untiring  industry 
to  charities  both  public  and  private. 

We  are  leaving  the  church-yard  now,  with 
its  wealth  of  reminiscence,  and  tarry  for  a 
moment  near  the  front  entrance,  beside  a 
mausoleum  of  brown  freestone,  erected  in 
memory  of  the  fiery-souled  hero,  James  Law- 
rence. Eight  trophy  cannon,  with  chains 
attached,  form  an  appropriate  indosure. 
These  cannon  were  captured  in  the  war  of 
1812,  but  placed  so  deep  in  the  earth  that 
the  insignia  and  trophy  marks  upon  them 
are  hidden.  Lawrence  was  one  of  that  band 
of  chivalrous  spirits  who,  folding  their  coun- 
try to  their  hearts,  raised  our  infant  navy  to 
an  honored  rank  in  the  world.  He  was  bom 
in  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  in  1781.  His 
predilection  for  the  sea  cropped  out  while  a 
mere  boy,  as  he  was  plodding  through  the 
''technical  rubbish''  and  dull  routine  of  a 
lawyer's  office.  Li  1798,  when  Congress  di- 
rected its  attention  to  the  protection  of  our 
commerce,  which  was  being  wantonly  pil- 
laged by  the  two  great  belligerent  nations 
of  Europe,  Lawrence  made  his  first  cruise  to 
the  West  Indies  in  the  Ganges  as  a  midship- 
man, and  returned  an  acting  lieutenant. 
From  that  time  his  opportunities  of  distin- 
guishing himself  were  frequent,  and  he 
was  rapidly  promoted.  The  victory  which 
brought  him  the  richest  harvest  of  honors, 
both  public  and  private,  was  when,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Hornet,  he  captured  and  sunk 
the  British  man-of-war  Peaoockf  after  an 
action  of  fourteen  minutes.  The  Corpora- 
tion of  New  York  tendered  him  a  dinner, 
the  invitations  being  headed  with  a  wood- 
cut, by  Anderson,  representing  a  naval  bat- 
tle. The  banquet  took  place  on  the  4th 
of  May,  1813,  at  Washington  Hall  (on  the 
site  of  Stewart's  wholesale  store),  a  noted 
place  in  that  decade  for  assemblies,  din- 
ners, etc.,  having  a  fine  restaurant  attach- 
ed. In  the  evening  the  hero  and  his  offi- 
cers were  treated  to  an  entertainment  at 
the  Park  Theatre.  When  Lawrence,  ac- 
companied by  General  Van  Rensselaer  and 
General  Morton,  entered,  the  house  rang 
with  the  wildest  huzzas.  In  less  than  one 
month  he  fell  in  an  engagement  between  the 
Chesapeake  and  the  Shannon,  his  last  words 
being, ''  Don't  give  up  the  ship."  A  whole 
nation  mourned  his  loss,  and  the  enemy  con- 
tended with  his  countrymen  as  to  who  should 
most  honor  his  remains.  Congress  request- 
ed the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
present  to  his  nearest  male  relative  a  gold 
medal  commemorative  of  his  services ;  also 
»  silver  medal  to  each  of  the  commissioned 
officers  who  served  under  him  in  the  Somei, 


His  favorite  lieutenant,  Augustus  C.  Lud- 
low, who  fell  by  his  side,  was  consigned  to 
this  same  resting-place. 

Preoccupied  with  the  wonderful  sponta- 
neous movement  that  placed  so  many  noble 
and  courageous  men  at  the  helm  of  national 
development,  you  are  arrested  at  the  gate- 
way of  St.  Paul's,  which  is  the  right  arm,  so 
to  speak,  of  old  Trinity,  and  scarcely  less 
interesting.  You  enter,  and  glancing  to  the 
right  and  left,  become  embarrassed  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  army  of  distinguished  per- 
sons who  have  each  fiUed  some  important 


OOOftB'M  MOlfVM mT. 

sphere  of  usefulness  in  his  day  and  genera- 
tion. Yon  ascend  the  graveled  walk  from 
the  office  at  the  rear  of  the  indosure,  keep- 
ing step  to  the  music  of  the  foliage.  Near- 
ly every  civilized  country  on  the  globe  has 
watered  this  soil  with  its  tears.  Represent- 
atives from  all  walks  of  life  are  buried  here. 
Upon  a  square  marble  pedestal  on  a  doubler 
base,  which  is  surmounted  by  an  urn  sending 
forth  flame,  you  read  the  name  of  George 
Frederick  Cooke,  and  learn  that  the  monu- 
ment was  erected  by  Edmund  Kean,  of  the 
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Theiitre  Royiil,  Drury  La^e,  in  1821  j  also 
the  Hum, 

**  Thren  kitiganrai  claim  blH  birth ; 
Both  hcuiii-pJiofci  pry II ounce  hin  worth." 

The  arrival  of  CtH*ke  in  thia  cooutfy  (in  1810) . 
i'oiiiititutrs  the  givM  c^poch  in  tbe  progress 
uf  thei  ilrajnia.  He  had  readied  bU  fifty- 1 
fonrtli  ^Fear,  yet  poAsesaed  all  the  elaijticity 
of  thirty;  be  was  of  Herculean  phyaique, 
huld  and  original^  and  pronounceil  l*y  critieu 
tbe  fint  of  living  acton*.  His  vftst  rcDOwn 
prf3€(3clcd  him ;  be  engrossed  all  rainda.  On 
the  evening  of  Novemlier  21,  1610,  he  made 
Ills  d^but  at  the  Park  TheatT*^  in  likhard  III., 
and  the  throng  VFas  so  great  that  many  were 
pu^h^d  tbrtingi)  the  duor^  ^nithont  paying. 
Ladies  were  taken  to  the  alley  and  hitrO' 
duced  to  the  Iw^es  from  the  rear.  On  the 
23d  he  played  Sir  Pet  tin  ax  j  and  notwjth- 
Btanding  a  violent  snow-stornx,  the  receipts 
of  the  hooee  were  $1424.  No  actor  ever  ex- 
celled Cooke  In  the  Scotch  character.  His 
cnnnciation  of  the  Scotch  dialect  waa  aome* 
thing  wonderful.  He  was  told  that  the  peo* 
}de  of  New  York  conchnled  he  wa«  »  Scoteb- 
man.  *^They  have  the  same  opinion  of  mr 
in  Scotland/^ be  replied;  **yet  I  am  an  En- 
glJHhtaan."  "And  bow  did  yim  acquire  «o 
profound  a  knowledge  of  the  i^ootch  acccMit- 
itatiouf''  he  was  asked,  ^*I  fltndied  moro 
than  two  jreiins  and  a  half  in  my  own  room, 
with  con8t:iot  ioterconrso  with  Scotch  so- 
viet y,  in  order  io  lufkiter  the  Scotch  dialect, 
hefore  I  veotnred  to  appear  on  the  hoards 
in  Edinhurgh  am  Sir  PertinaXf  and  when  I 
did,  Sawney  took  tno  for  a  native,  ll 
the  hardeflt  task  I  ever  nndcrtnok*'' 

Hit  was  a  man  of  keen  obNervation^  and 
tnac1i^  ffinnkiod  a  per]>etnal  ntndy.  Ho  was 
of  kindly  rlispojiition,  and  tilted  with  chari- 
labl  ti  i  ni  p  ti  Invm.  Bu  t  li  i  s  m  an  i  a  for  d  r  i  o  k  dr- 
tbroii'-d  nil  h\m  high  porp^mefl,  and  altbotigb 
it  iieV4*r  impuiri^'d  hH  dnttnatie  reputation,  it 
di^|^iiati>d  the  world  and  tertninati.'d  hii  dst- 
vUatg  i^reef.    He  dii^d  in  8«pt«^mbiirf  lilS* 


Hie  faneral  was  an  iinpniting  apecta^ik.  Be 
had  no  kindre*!  present,  but  the  clergy,  pbf^ 
sicians,  me!nl>ers  of  the  bar^  offieem  of  tha 
army  and  iiavy,  the  Uteri^U  and  men  of  gscl'- 
ence,  together  with  the  dramatic  corpa  acid 
a  largo  concourse  of  citt^eus,  moved  iii  ib# 
proceaeion. 

A  littlo  to  the  right  of  the  r^ar  etitTttftet 
to  the  chapel  h  the  tomb  of  John  Holt,  th* 
printt-T,  He  was  born  and  reared  io  Vir- 
ginia, and  nfter  having  fnile«l  an  a  merchattt, 
and  served  as  Mayor  of  \VilJia.mabnrg»  b* 
came  to  New  York,  and  in  partnership  witb 
Jamea  Parker  edited  the  Keie  I'orl  OtuxOi 
and  Pnvi  B0y.  This  was  in  1759.  In  1709 
he  started  the  Nei€  Yark  JGHmaf,  **  Cfsntaln* 
ing  tho  freabewt  Advioea,  Foreign  and  !>•> 
meatick,*^  The  beading  wa«  omamcntc^.! 
with  the  arms  of  the  king,  which  wt^e  dl** 
warded  in  1774  for  the  device  tif  a  isnttko  cnt 
into  parta,  with  **  Unite  or  i!i»'^  fcir  »  mott«* 
The  neiit  year  the  snake  waa  Joined  and 
coiled,  with  the  tail  in  ita  mc»uth|  formitiif 
a  double  ring;  within  the  coil  wan  a  p*ll»r 
standing  on  Magna  Chnrta,  surmonntud  with 
the  cap  of  Liberty*  A  pritit<?r  who  ilarnd 
thtts  to  defy  the  king*B  authority  w«ji,  of 
■course,  oldiged  to  fly  from  New  York  when 
the  Bntish  army  ontered ;  but  taking  Uta  lit* 
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tie  press  with  him  to  Fishkill,  Esopus,  Hud- 
son, and  Tarioas  secluded  points  along  the 
North  River,  he  continued  to  pnblish  his 
paper  until  the  end  of  the  war.  He  then  re- 
turned to  the  city,  and  issued  it  under  a  new 
name,  The  Independent  Oazeite,  or  the  New 
York  Journal  Revived  ;  but  before  the  end  of 
January,  1784,  he  had  finished  his  work. 

It  is  not  until  you  are  in  the  chapel  itself, 
with  its  massive  and  elegantly  carved  pil- 
lars, its  green  glass  and  quaint  architecture, 
and  its'two  great  square  pews  with  escutch- 
eons hanging  over  them,  one  for  the  head 
of  the  nation  and  the  other  for  the  Govern- 
or of  the  State,  that  you  are  fully  alive  to 
the  remarkable  chain  of  events  which  have 
convulsed  the  world  within  the  last  century 
and  a  half.  To  the  left  of  the  chancel  as 
you  approach  is  the  tablet  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  John  Temple,  Baronet,  the  first  con- 
sul-general from  England  to  the  United 
States  after  the  latter  was  recognized  as  a 
new  and  independent  nation.  In  the  front 
are  three  stately  monuments  in  a  row,  com- 
memorative of  the  lives  and  characters  of 
the  three  famous  Irishmen,  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet,  the  Jurist,  Richard  Montgomery,  the 
soldier,  and  Dr.  Macneven,  the  surgeon.  The 
former  was  one  of  the  finest  lawyers  that 
Ireland  ever  produced.  The  proudest  seats 
of  ofi9ce  and  honor  seemed  none  too  high  for 
his  capacity  and  aspiration.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  ancient  customs  and  institutions 
were  toppling  through  the  effects  of  the 
French  Revolution,  he,  in  connection  with 
O'Connor,  Macneven,  and  others  of  rank,  de- 
termined to  rid  Ireland  from  the  tyranny  of 
Great  Britain.  Secret  societies  were  organ- 
ized with  consummate  skill  in  1796.  France 
promised  assistance,  but  the  plan  was  dis- 
covered, and  Ihe  rebellion  crushed.  Among 
the  many  who  were  thrown  into  prison  were 
Emmet  and  Macneven.  As  they  had  commit- 
ted no  overt  act  of  treason,  the  law  was  baf- 
fled, and  their  lives  spared.  They  were  kept 
for  a  long  period,  however,  in  close  confine- 
ment. 

After  a  while  Mrs.  Emmet  was  allowed  to 
visit  her  husband  in  his  ceU.  She  had  re- 
X>eatedly  declared  that  if  once  admitted,  she 
would  never  leave  it  but  in  his  company. 
The  keepers  ordered  her  away,  but  did  not 
resort  to  force.  She  discovered  that  they 
contemplated  preventing  her  return  should 
she  go  out  under  any  pretext  whatever ;  so 
she  remained  quiet.  The  cell  was  twelve 
feet  square,  and  overlooked  the  dock  where 
the  unhappy  victims  of  the  rebellion  were 
daily  taken  for  execution.  A  whole  year 
passed  thus.  Finally  the  illustrious  pris- 
oners were  allowed  to  negotiate  for  their 
own  release.  As  they  were  not  willing  to 
comply  with  the  terms  of  the  government, 
tbey  were  sent  tu  a  priaou  iu  Strotlancl,  frmn 
which  tb^y  were  liboriittwl  at  tUo  And  of  two 
and  ouo-half  y<$acs,  uiid  ponuitt^jd  to  with 


draw  to  France,  but  forbidden  to  return  to 
Ireland.  Emmet  came  to  New  York  in  1804, 
and  established  himself  in  his  profession. 
As  an  advocate  he  was  conspicuous,  and 
aided  in  giving  immortality  to  Irish  genius 
and  private  worth.  Dr.  Macneven  removed 
to  New  York  about  the  same  time,  and  iu 
addition  to  his  prominence  as  a  physician 
and  surgeon,  he  was  an  able  writer. 

The  name  of  Montgomery,  the  hero  of 
Quebec,  is  very  dear  to  the  American  heart. 
He  was  bom  in  Ireland,  his  family  being  of 
the  ancient  nobility.    He  was  highly  edu- 


XMMKT'S  MONVMSTfT. 

cated,  and  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of 
eighteen.  When  twenty-two  he  was  with 
Wolfe  at  the  brilliant  conquest  of  Louis- 
bourg  (in  1758),  and  he  subsequently  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  arduous  service 
against  Martinique,  under  Monckton.  He 
was  in  England  and  on  terms  of  intimacy 
with  the  liberal  members  of  Parliament, 
Fox,  Burke,  and  Barr^,  during  the  early  dis- 
cussions of  the  American  question.  In  1778 
he  sold  his  commission  and  relinquished  the 
service  to  settle  in  New  York.  He  married 
very  shortly  the  daughter  of  Justice  Rob- 
&tt  R.  Livingston,  and  retired  to  a  beautiful 
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llOMTOOJIBBT*t  TAUUtT. 

conntiy-seat  on  tbe  HudsoD, » laureled  war- 
rior at  the  age  of  thirty-six.  His  domestic 
happiness  was  quickly  disturbed.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  eight  brigadier-generals  ap- 
pointed by  Congress  in  1775)  and  was  placed 
second  in  command,  under  Schuyler,  of  the 
expedition  against  Canada.  The  illness  of 
Schuyler  threw  the  chief  command  upon 
him  in  October.  MThen  it  was  determined 
to  capture  Quebec,  on  the  31st  of  December, 
his  little  army  was  half  starved  and  half 
frozen,  and  snow  was  falling  in  immense 
flakes.  But  that  Montgomery  was  greatly 
beloved,  he  could  hardly  have  led  his  weary, 
suffering  soldiers  into  action.  "  Men  of  New 
York,"  he  exclaimed,  *'  yon  will  not  fear  to 
follow  where  your  genenU  leads.  March  on !'' 
and  placiDg  himBplf  in  front,  ho  almost  im- 
mcdiatt^ily  wm  killi^d  by  the  flrsit  and  only 
discharge  from  the  battery  upon  which  they 
were  advancing. 

His  will  was  made  a  few  daya  prioT  to  the 
■tormiug  of  Qucliec^  the  antli*^nti€ity  of 
which  is  fttt^stotl  by  the  eigtiatnre  of  Bene- 
dict Arnold.  It  is  stiU  in  ej^iut^uce,  iliough 
the  p riper  is  yellow  and  worn  TVJih  its  hnn- 
dreil  yean. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  tbt^  English  gen- 


eral, the  remains  of  Montgomeiy  were  in- 
terred within  the  walls  of  Qnebeo,  where 
they  remained  forty-three  years.  They  were 
then  tenderly  removed  and  placed  under  tbe 
cenotaph,  erected  by  Congress  many  yean 
before,  in  St.  Paul's  Chapel.  His  widow  was 
living  at  the  time  these  later  eloquent  cer- 
emonies occurred.  The  steamboat  which 
bore  the  handsome  coflftn,  canopied  with 
crape  and  crowned  with  plumes,  pansed  in 
front  of  her  mansion  on  its  passage  down 
the  Hudson,  and  the  muffled  drmn  and 
mournful  music  fell  sadly  though  sweetly 
upon  her  eais.  Mingled  with  her  private 
anguish,  which  had  never  grown  less  for  the 
loss  of  a  beloved  husband,  was  the  gratifica- 
tion of  knowing  that  such  voluntary  hooon 
rarely  if  ever  before  had  been  paid  to  an 
individual  by  a  republic 

The  most  signiflcant  tribute  to  Montgom- 
ery's worth  was  probably  the  celebrated  ex- 
clamation of  Lord  North  in  Parliament,  in 
reply  to  the  eulogies  of  Barr6  and  Bniice. 
The  latter  had  Just  remarked,  *^  He  conquer- 
ed two-thirds  of  Canada  in  one  campaign,** 
when  Lord  North,  admitting  that  be  was 
brave,  able,  humane,  and  generous,  added, 
''Curse  on  his  virtues,  they've  undone  his 
country." 

The  only  original  portrait  of  Montgomeiy 
is  at  Montgomery  Place.  It  represents  him 
as  a  young  man,  probably  about  the  age 
when  he  came  from  Ireland.  The  face  is 
frBuk,  handsome,  and  pleasing,  and  indicates 
simplicity  of  character,  strong  moral  sense, 
physical  power,  and  gentleness  of  dispoM- 
tion. 


SONQ. 

To  dream,  and  then  to  sleep 

Until  the  mom  return; 
An  hour  of  watch  to  keep, 

A  little  lamp  to  bum. 

To  weave  bnt  make  no  end, 
To  sing  and  lose  the  song, 

Where  busy  footsteps  wend 
Among  the  world's  gay  throng. 

To  know  that  day  is  here. 
To  see  that  spring  has  gone, 

And  summer's  death  is  near — 
And  still  the  hours  roll  on. 

We  fail,  we  fude,  ire  die. 

Yet  once  Hwijii  J  path  irid  Xntih 
Tq  knoir  Lore*!  ki«<5,  Lo?i;'s  tigK 

U  light  of  he^Ten  on  canh, 

Mj  Godl  Thy  aim  Ls  iweet, 
If,  era  the  twUlght  ootiie, 

hit\fi  Talk  with  Mcrod  Idci 
Ai^ratt  our  naked  ivoou 

/GooqI? 
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PART  VI. 


As  it  befell,  that  day  at  Balcarras  was  the 
last  of  the  bright  days,  in  every  seose, 
for  the  time  being.  Wet  weather  set  in,  as 
even  the  most  partial  witness  most  allow 
does  occasionally  happen  in  Scotland,  and 
the  domestic  barometer  seemed  to  go  down 
accordingly.  The  girls  grumbled  at  being 
kept  in-doors,  and  woald  willingly  have  gone 
out  golfing  under  umbrellas,  but  Auntie  was 
remorseless.  They  were  delicate  girls  at 
best,  so  that  her  watch  over  them  was  never- 
ceasing,  and  her  patience  inexhaustible. 

David  Dalziel  also  was  in  a  very  trouble- 
some mood,  quite  unusual  for  him.  He 
came  and  went,  complained  bitterly  that 
the  girls  were  not  allowed  to  go  out  with 
him ;  abused  the  place,  the  climate,  and  did 
all  that  sort  of  bearish  things  which  young 
gentlemen  are  sometimes  in  the  habit  of 
doing,  when — when  that  wicked  little  boy 
whom  they  read  about  at  school  and  college 
makes  himself  known  to  them  as  a  pleas- 
ant, or  unpleasant,  reality. 

Miss  Williams,  who,  I  am  afraid,  was  far 
too  simple  a  woman  for  the  new  generation, 
which  has  become  so  extraordinarily  wise 
and  wide-awake,  opened  her  eyes  and  won- 
dered why  David  was  so  unlike  his  usual 
self,  Mr.  Boy,  too,  to  whom  he  behaved 
worse  than  to  any  one  else,  only  the  elder 
man  quietly  ignored  it  all,  and  was  very  pa- 
tient and  gentle  with  the  restless,  ill-tem- 
pered boy  —  Mr.  Boy  even  remarked  that 
he  thought  David  would  be  happier  at  his 
work  again ;  idling  was  a  bad  thing  for 
young  fellows  at  his  age,  or  any  age. 

At  last  it  all  came  out,  the  bitterness 
which  rankled  in  the  poor  lad's  breast; 
with  another  secret,  which,  foolish  woman 
that  she  was,  Miss  Williams  had  never  in 
the  smallest  degree  suspected.  Very  odd 
that  she  had  not,  but  so  it  was.  We  all 
find  it  difficult  to  realize  the  moment  when 
our  children  cease  to  be  children.  Still 
more  difficult  is  it  for  very  serious  and  ear- 
nest natures  to  recognize  that  there  are  oth- 
er natures  who  take  things  in  a  totally  dif- 
ferent way,  and  yet  it  mayl>e  the  right  and 
natural  way  for  them.  Such  is  the  fact ; 
we  must  learn  it,  and  the  sooner  we  learn  it, 
the  better. 

One  day,  when  the  rain  had  a  little  abated, 
David  appeared,  greatly  disappointed  to  find 
the  girls  bad  gone  out,  down  to  the  West 
Sands  with  Bfr.  Boy. 

''Always  Mr.  Boy  I    I  am  sick  of  his  very 


name,''  muttered  David,  and  then  caught 
Miss  Williams  by  the  dress  as  she  was  ris- 
ing. She  had  a  gentle  but  rather  dignified 
way  with  her  of  repressing  bad  manners  in 
young  people,  either  by  perfect  silence,  or 
by  putting  the  door  between  her  and  them. 
''  Don't  go !  One  never  can  get  a  quiet  word 
with  youy^rou  are  always  so  pr^tematnrally 
busy." 

It  was  true.  To  be  always  busy  was  her 
only  shield  against — certain  things  which 
the  young  man  was  never  likely  to  know, 
and  would  not  understand  if  he  did  know. 

**  Do  sit  down,  if  you  ever  can  sit  down, 
for  a  minute,''  said  he,  imploringly ;  "  1  want 
to  speak  to  you  seriously,  very  seriously.'' 

She  sat  down,  a  little  uneasy.  The  young 
fellow  was  such  a  good  &II0W ;  and  yet  he 
might  have  got  into  a  scrape  of  some  sort. 
Debt,  perhaps,  for  he  was  a  trifle  extrava- 
gant; but  then  life  had  been  all  roses  to 
him.  He  had  never  known  a  want  since  he 
was  bom. 

''Speak,  then,  David;  I  am  listening. 
Nothing  very  wrong,  I  hopeT  said  she, 
with  a  smile. 

'*  Nothing  at  all  v^ng,  only —  When  is 
Mr.  Boy  going  away  f 

The  question  was  so  unexpected  that  she 
felt  her  color  changing  a  little ;  not  much, 
she  was  too  old  for  that. 

"  Mr.  Boy  leaving  St.  Andrews,  you  mean  f 
How  can  I  tell  f  He  has  never  told  me.  Why 
do  you  ask  f 

"  Because  until  he  is  gone,  I  stay,"  said 
the  young  man,  doggedly.  "  I'm  not  going 
back  to  Oxford  leaving  him  master  of  the 
field.  I  have  stood  him  as  long  as  I  possi- 
bly can,  and  rU  not  stand  him  any  longer." 

"  David !  you  forget  yourself." 

"There— now  you  are  ofiended;  I  know 
you  are,  when  yon  draw  yourself  up  in  thai 
way,  my  dear  little  Auntie.  But  jnst  hear 
me.  You  are  such  an  innocent  woman,  yon 
don't  know  the  world  as  we  men  do.  Can't 
yon  see— no,  of  course  you  can't — that  very 
soon  all  St.  Andrews  will  be  talking  about 
youf 

"About  met" 

"  Not  about  yon  exactly,  but  about  the 
family.  A  single  man — a  marrying  man,  as 
all  the  world  says  he  is,  or  ought  to  be,  with 
his  money — can  not  go  in  and  out,  like  a 
tame  cat,  in  a  household  of  women,  without 
having,  or  being  supposed  to  have— ahem ! — 
intentions.    I  assure  you" — and  he  swung 
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himself  on  the  arm  of  her  chair,  and  looked 
iDto  her  face  with  an  angry  earnestness 
quite  unmistakable — '*  I  assure  you,  I  never 
go  into  the  club  without  being  asked,  twen- 
ty times  a  day,  which  of  the  Misses  Moseley 
Mr.  Roy  is  going  to  marry." 

"  Which  of  the  Misses  Moseley  Mr.  Roy  is 
going  to  marry  P 

She  repeated  the  words,  as  if  to  gain  time 
and  to  be  certain  she  heard  them  rightly. 
No  fear  of  her  blushing  now ;  every  pulse 
in  her  heart  stood  dead  still ;  and  then  she 
nerved  herself  to  meet  the  necessity  of  the 
occasion. 

*^  David,  you  surely  do  not  consider  what 
you  are  saying.  This  is  a  most  extraordi- 
nary idea." 

**  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  idea;  in  fact, 
I  call  it  ridiculous,  monstrous :  an  old  bat- 
tered fellow  like  him,  who  has  knocked 
about  the  world.  Heaven  knows  where,  all 
these  years,  to  come  home,  and,  because  be 
has  got  a  lot  of  money,  think  to  go  and  mar- 
ry one  of  these  nice,  pretty  girts.  They 
wouldn't  have  him,  I  believe  that ;  but  no- 
body else  believes  it ;  and  every  body  seems 
to  think  it  the  most  natural  thing  possible. 
What  do  you  say  f" 

"ir 

'<  Surely  yon  don't  think  it  right,  or  even 
possible  f  But,  Auntie,  it  might  turn  out 
a  rather  awkward  affair,  and  you  ought  to 
take  my  advice,  and  stop  it  in  time." 

"Howf 

"  Why,  by  stopping  him  out  of  the  house. 
Ton  and  he  are  great  friends :  if  he  had  any 
notion  of  marrying,  I  suppose  he  would  men- 
tion it  to  yon — he  ought.  It  would  be  a 
cowardly  (^k  to  come  and  steal  one  of  your 
chickens  from  under  your  wing.  Wouldn't 
it  f  Do  say  something,  instead  of  merely 
echoing  what  I  say.  It  really  is  a  serious 
matter,  though  you  don't  think  so." 

**  Yes,  I  do  think  so,"  said  Miss  Williams, 
at  last;  ''and  I  would  stop  it  if  I  thought  I 
had  any  right.  But  Mr.  Roy  is  quite  able  to 
manage  his  own  affairs;  and  he  is  not  so 
very  old — not  more  than  flvo-and'twfinty 
years  oMer  tlmn^Heleu." 

"  Bntlier  H<^If^ii !  I  l>«g  hpr  panlon,  she  1* 
a  dear  good  ^vL  But  du  you  think  any 
mail  would  look  at  Helen  when  there  was 
Janetta  T 

It  was  out  now^  out  wiNi  a  bnnTinjpr  blush 
over  all  tho  lad's  honest  face,  and  the  sud- 
den crit^k -crack  of  a  pretty  ludinti  pap*^r- 
eutti^r  he  nnfortntiat^ly  wa»  tx^UldMug  tti 
hJH  Jxiigprs.  Miftft  Williams  nnwt  have  boen 
blind  LtKl««d  not  to  have  guessed  the  stat^^ 
of  f  hf^  cftiw. 

"What!  JanettftT  Oh,  DavMP  was  all 
she  Baid. 

Hi^  nodded.  "  Yes,  that's  if,  jniit  it  I 
thought  you  mnst  hav"<*  found  it  mtt  loo  if 
ago :  though  I  kept  tnyiself  U*  riiyfl«?lt'  pretty 
dosts  still  you  might  havt*  g\n*Hin^J** 


*'l  never  did.  I  had  not  the  remotest 
idea.  Oh,  how  remiss  I  have  been  I  It  is 
all  my  fault." 

**  Excuse  me,  I  can  not  see  that  it  is  any 
iKxly's  fault,  or  any  body's  misfortune,  ei- 
ther," said  the  young  fellow,  with  a  not  an- 
becoming  pride.  "  I  hope  I  should  not  be  a 
bad  husband  to  any  girl,  when  it  comes  to 
that.  But  it  has  not  come ;  I  have  never 
said  a  single  word  to  her.  I  wanted  to  be 
quite  clear  of  Oxford,  and  in  a  way  to  win 
my  own  position  first.  And  really  we  are 
so  very  jolly  together  as  it  is.  What  are 
yon  smiling  for?" 

She  conld  not  help  it.  There  was  some- 
thing so  funny  in  the  whole  affair.  They 
seemed  such  babies,  playing  at  love ;  and 
their  love-making,  if  such  it  was,  had  been 
carried  on  in  such  an  exceedingly  open  and 
lively  way,  not  a  bit  of  tragedy  abont  it, 
rather  genteel  comedy,  bordering  on  farce. 
It  was  such  a  contrast  to  —  certain  other 
love  stories  that  she  had  known,  quite  bur- 
ied out  of  sight  now. 

Gentle  "Auntie" — the  grave  maiden  lady, 
the  old  hen  with  all  these  young  dnckliugs 
who  would  take  to  the  water  so  soon — held 
out  her  hand  to  the  impetuous  David. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say  to  you,  ray 
boy :  you  really  are  little  more  than  a  boy, 
and  to  be  taking  upon  yourself  the  responsi- 
bilities of  life  so  soon!  Still,  I  am  glad  yoo 
have  said  nothing  to  her  abont  it  yet.  Sbs 
is  a  mere  child,  only  eighteen." 

"Quite  old  enough  to  marry, and  to  mar- 
ry Mr.  Roy  even,  the  St.  Andrews  fbllw 
think.  But  I  won't  stand  it.  I  won't 
tamely  sit  by  and  see  her  sacrificed.  He 
might  persuade  her;  he  has  a  very  winning 
way  with  him  sometimes.  Auntie,  I  have 
not  spoken,  but  I  won't  promise  not  to 
speak.  It  is  all  very  well  for  you ;  you  are 
old,  and  yonr  blood  runs  cold,  as  yon  said  to 
us  one  day — no,  I  don't  mean  that ;  you  are 
a  real  brick  still,  and  yonll  never  be  old  to 
us,  but  yon  are  not  in  love,  and  yon  can't 
understand  what  it  is  to  a  young  fellow  like 
me  to  see  an  old  fellow  like  Roy  coming  in 
audJuAt  walking  over  fho  course.  But  he 
sha'n't  do  it  f  Long  ago,  wUea  I  was  quit* 
a  la^V  I  made  np  my  tuiiul  to  gtt  her;  and 
get  her  I  will,  spit«  of  Mr.  Boy  or  any 
bmly.^^ 

Fortune  waw  tonclied.  That  strong  will 
which  «Ue  toa  luid  Jiad,  »hli\  like  faith»  to 
*  *  re  mo  v  t»  mo  n  n  r  a  i  n  w, "  ny  mpat  h  i  kihI  i  n  vol  ti  a  • 
tarily  with  the  lad.  It  wnn  Just  what  site 
would  havo  anid  and  daric,  hiid  nh*  lj*fii  a 
tium  and  lorwl  a  womaiT.  8hr  gnvt'  Davids 
hand  a  warm  claHp,  \r|itcli  ht*  rt4 timed. 

*^  Forgive  me,"  t^aifl  ln.%  affi?etioiT»l«ly.  ■*! 
did  not  mi^fin  to  l»>Hif-r  yoti ;  ^  ^  :^  ''r^ngi 
sland,  tin?  rnfitter  U  lHiil*^r  oui  1 

1iat«  uiiduf-ltnoih'thii^KP*.  }  m4i>  m^y  t^ad^ 
an  awTul  fiK»t  nfmyAfiC,  but  at  If^aat  1  ^vf> 
UQt  made  a  fool  of  hor*    I  liaft  kMB  ■• 
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carefal  as  possible  not  to  oompromiss  her  in 
any  way ;  for  I  know  bow  people  do  talk, 
and  a  man  has  no  right  to  let  the  girl  he 
loves  be  talked  about.  The  more  he  loves 
her,  the  more  he  ought  to  take  care  of  her. 
Don't  you  think  so  f 

"  Yes." 

"  rd  cut  jmyself  up  Into  little  pieces  for 
Janetta's  sake,"  he  went  on,  **  and  I'd  do  a 
deal  for  Helen  too,  the  sisters  are  so  fond  of 
one  another.  She  shall  always  have  a  home 
with  us,  when  we  are  married." 

<<Then,"  said  Miss  Williams,  hardly  able 
again  to  resist  a  smile,  **  you  are  quite  cer- 
tain you  will  be  married?  Ton  have  no 
doubt  about  her  caring  for  you  t" 

David  pulled  his  whiskers,  not  very  volu- 
minous yet,  looked  conscious,  and  yet  humble. 

**  Well,  I  don't  exactly  say  that.  I  know 
I'm  not  half  good  enough  for  her.  Still,  I 
thought,  when  I  had  taken  my  degree  and 
fairly  settled  myself  at  the  bar,  I'd  try.  I 
have  a  tolerably  good  income  of  my  own 
too,  though  of  course  I  am  not  as  well  off  as 
that  confounded  old  Roy.  There  he  is  at 
this  minute  meandering  up  and  down  the 
West  Sands  with  those  two  girls,  setting 
every  body's  tongue  going!  I  can't  stand 
it.  I  declare  to  yon  I  won't  stand  it  anoth- 
er day." 

**  Stop  a  moment,"  and  she  caught  hold  of 
David  as  he  started  up.  ''What  are  you 
going  t-o  do  f 

''  I  don't  know  and  I  don't  care,  only  I 
won't  have  my  girl  talked  about — my  pret- 
ty, merry,  innocent  girl.  He  ought  to  know 
better,  a  shrewd  old  fellow  like  him.  It  is 
silly,  selfish,  mean." 

This  was  more  than  Miss  Williams  could 
benr.  She  stood  up,  pale  to  the  lips,  but 
speaking  strongly,  almost  fiercely : 

*^  You  ought  to  know  better,  David  Dal- 
Eiel.  Yon  ought  to  know  that  Mr.  Roy  has 
not  an  atom  of  selfishness  or  meanness  in 
him — that  he  would  be  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  compromise  any  girl.  If  he  chooses 
to  marry  Janetta,  or  any  one  else,  he  has  a 
perfect  right  to  do  it,  and  I  for  one  will  not 
try  to  hinder  him." 

"  Then  you'll  not  stand  by  me  any  more  f" 

'*  Not  if  you  are  blind  and  unfair.  Yon 
may  die  of  love,  though  I  don't  thank  you 
will ;  people  don't  do  it  nowadays"  (there 
was  a  slightly  bitt«r  Jar  in  the  voice) ;  "  bnt 
love  onght  to  make  you  all  the  more  honor- 
able, clear-sighted,  and  Just.  And  as  to  Mr. 
Roy—" 

She  might  have  talked  to  the  winds,  for 
David  was  not  listening.  He  had  heard  the 
click  of  the  garden  gate,  and  turned  round 
with  blazing  eyes. 

"There  he  is  again  I  I  can't  stand  it, 
Miss  Williams.  I  give  you  fair  warning  I 
cani't  stand  it.  He  has  walked  home  with 
them,  and  is  waiting  ahoat  at  the  lanrrl 
bush,  moouitig  afUr  tbciu.     Oh,  haag  Itim!"* 


Before  she  had  time  to  speak,  the  young 
man  was  gone.  But  she  had  no  fear  of  any 
very  tragic  consequences  when  she  saw  the 
whole  party  standing  together — David  talk- 
ing to  Janetta,  Mr.  Roy  to  Helen,  who  look- 
ed so  fresh,  so  young,  so  pretty,  almost  an 
pretty  as  Janetta.  Nor  did  Mr.  Roy,  pleased 
and  animated,  look  so  very  old. 

That  strange  clear-sightedness,  that  ab- 
solute Justice,  of  which  Fortune  had  Just 
spoken,  were  qualities  she  herself  possessed 
to  a  remarkable,  almost  a  painful,  degree. 
She  could  not  deceive  herself,  even  if  she 
tried.  The  more  cruel  the  sight,  the  clearer 
she  saw  it ;  even  as  now  she  perceived  a  cer- 
tain naturalness  in  the  fact  that  a  middle- 
aged  man  so  often  chooses  a  young  girl  in 
preference  to  those  of  his  own  generation, 
for  she  brings  him  that  which  he  has  not ; 
she  reminds  him  of  what  he  used  to  have ; 
she  is  to  him  like  the  ft^shness  of  spring, 
the  warmth  of  summer,  in  his  cheerless  au- 
tumn days.  Sometimes  these  marriages  are 
not  unhappy — far  from  it ;  and  Robert  Roy 
might  ere  long  make  such  a  marriage.  Vet- 
spite  poor  David's  Jealons  contempt,  he  was 
neither  old  nor  ugly,  and  then  he  was  rich. 

The  thing,  either  as  regarded  Helen,  or 
some  other  girl  of  Helen's  standing,  appear- 
ed more  than  possible — ^probable ;  and  if  so, 
what  then  f 

Fortune  looked  out  once,  and  saw  that 
the  little  group  at  the  laurel  bush  were  still 
talking ;  then  she  slipped  up  stairs  into  her 
own  room  and  bolted  the  door. 

The  first  thing  she  did  was  to  go  straight 
up  and  look  at  her  own  face  in  the  glass — 
her  poor  old  face,  which  had  never  been 
beautiful,  which  she  had  never  wished  beau- 
tiful, except  that  it  might  be  pleasant  in 
one  man's  eyes.  Sweet  it  was  still,  but  the 
sweetness  lay  in  its  expression,  pure  and 
placid,  and  innocent  as  a  young  girl's.  Bnt 
she  saw  not  that;  she  saw  only  its  lost 
youth,  its  faded  bloom.  She  covered  it  over 
with  both  her  hands,  as  if  she  would  fain 
bury  it  out  of  sight ;  knelt  down  by  her  bed- 
side, and  prayed. 

"  Mr.  Roy  is  waiting  below,  ma'am — has 
been  waiting  some  time ;  bnt  he  says  if  yon 
are  bnsy  he  will  not  disturb  you;  he  will 
come  to-morrow  instead." 

"Tell  him  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  him 
to-morrow." 

She  spoke  through  the  locked  door,  too 
feeble  to  rise  and  open  it;  and  then  lying 
down  on  her  bed  and  turning  her  face  to  the 
wall,  from  sheer  exhaustion  fell  fast  asleep. 

People  dream  strangely  sometimes.  The 
dream  she  dreamt  was  so  inexpressibly 
soothing  and  peaceful,  so  entirely  out  of 
keeping  with  the  reality  of  things,  that  it 
almost  seemed  to  have  been  what  in  ancient 
times  would  be  called  a  vision. 

First,  she  tlinn|;ht  that  she  and  Robert 
Roy  were  little  cbiMna— mete>girl  and  boy 
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together^  as  tbay  might  have  been  from  the 
few  yean'  difference  in  their  ages — runuiug 
hand  in  hand  abont  the  sands  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  so  fond  of  one  another — so  very  fond ! 
with  that  innocent  love  a  big  boy  often  has 
for  a  little  girl,  and  a  little  girl  returns  with 
the  tenderest  fidelity.  So  she  did ;  and  she 
was  so  happy — they  were  both  so  happy.  Ita 
the  second  part  of  the  dream  she  was  happy 
still,  but  somehow  she  knew  she  was  dead 
— had  been  dead  and  in  paradise  for  a  loug 
time,  and  was  waiting  for  him  to  come  there. 
He  was  coming  now ;  she  felt  him  coming, 
and  held  out  her  hands,  but  he  took  and 
clasped  her  in  his  arms;  and  she  heard  a 
voice  saying  those  mysterious  words:  '<In 
heaven  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in 
marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of  God.'' 

It  was  very  strange,  all  was  very  strange, 
but  it  comforted  her.  She  rose  up,  and  in 
the  twilight  of  the  soft  spring  evening  she 
washed  her  face  and  combed  her  hair,  and 
went  down,  like  King  David  after  his  child 
was  dead,  to  **  eat  bread." 

Her  young  people  were  not  there.  They 
had  gone  out  again,  she  heard,  with  Mr. 
Dalziel,  not  Mr.  Roy,  who  had  sat  reading 
in  the  parlor  alone  for  upward  of  an  hour. 
They  were  supposed  to  be  golfing,  but  they 
staid  out  till  long  after  it  was  possible  to 
see  balls  or  holes;  and  Miss  Williams  was 
beginning  to  be  a  little  nneasy,  when  they 
all  three  walked  in,  David  and  Janetta  with 
a  rather  sheepish  air,  and  Helen  beaming  all 
over  with  mysterious  delight. 

How  the  young  man  had  managed  it — ^to 
propose  to  two  siatars  at  once,  at  any  rate  to 
make  love  to  one  sister  while  the  other  was 
by — remained  among  the  wonderful  feats 
which  David  Dalziel,  who  had  not  too  small 
an  opinion  of  himself,  was  always  ready  for, 
and  generally  succeeded  iu ;  and  if  he  did 
wear  his  heart  somewhat  ^'on  his  sleeve," 
why,  it  was  a  very  honest  heart,  and  they 
must  have  been  ill-natured  '<daws"  indeed 
who  took  pleasure  in  ^*  pecking  at  it." 

''  Wish  me  Joy,  Auntie !"  he  cried,  coming 
forward,  beaming  all  over,  the  inatant  the 
grirls  had  (lisu[)peared  to  taki^  tluMr  hat«  of)', 
"I've  been  and  gone  and  dmip  if,  «inl  it's  all 
right*  I  didn't  ttitentl  it  jnst  yft,  but  he 
drove  lUQ  tci  tt,  for  tvliicli  I'm  rather  obfi^cd 
to  him.  Ht!  cau^t  got  Ler  now.  Jauetta^n 
mine  r^ 

TLero  was  a  boyish  tniimpb  iu  his  air; 
in  fact,  bis  whole  conduct  waa  exce«din«cly 
Juveniloi  but  bu  film  pic,  fnuik,aud  sincoreaa 
to  b<i  quitB  in-csiMtiljlct 

I  foat  MiftM  Williimia  was  a  very  weak- 
mind  (^d  womiiiif  or  Wfiulil  be  so  considered 
by  a  gi^eat  piirtof  tbo  world — the  eKceetUng- 
ly  wise  aud  prudent  nnd  uurUlly -miJidfd 
"world/*  H«ns  were  two  yonnji;  ps^oplfi, one 
twenty  -  two,  tho  otlit^r  c^^liforti,  with  —  it 
oould  hurtlly  be  stinl  ^'iiot.  a  half-pcuny," 
but  stiU  u  viiiy  am  till  qnautiiy  of  half- pen- 


nies, between  them — and  they  bad  not  only 
fallen  in  love,  but  engaged  themselves  to  be 
married !  8he  ought  to  have  been  horrified, 
to  have  severely  reproached  them  for  their 
imprudence,  used  all  her  infloence  and,  if 
needs  be,  her  authority,  to  stop  the  whole 
thing ;  advising  David  not  to  bind  himself 
to  any  girl  till  he  was  much  older,  and  his 
prospects  secured ;  and  reasoning  with  Ja- 
netta on  the  extreme  folly  of  a  long  engage- 
ment, and  how  very  much  better  it  woaJd 
be  for  her  to  pause,  and  make  sooie  "  good* 
marriage  with  a  man  of  wealth  and  posi- 
tion, who  could  keep  her  comfortably. 

All  this,  no  donbt,  was  what  a  pmdeot 
and  far  -  seeing  mother  or  friend  ought  to 
have  said  and  done.  Miss  Williams  did  no 
such  thing,  and  said  not  a  single  word.  She 
only  kissed  her  "children"  —  Helen  too, 
whose  innocent  delight  was  the  prettiest 
thing  to  behold — ^then  sat  down  and  made 
tea  for  them  all,  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. 

Bnt  such  events  do  not  happen  without 
making  a  slight  stir  in  a  £Mnily,  especially 
such  a  quiet  family  as  that  at  the  cottage. 
Besides,  the  lovers  were  too  childishly  hap- 
py to  be  at  all  reticent  over  their  felicity. 
Before  David  was  turned  away  that  night 
to  the  hotel  which  he  and  Mr.  Roy  both  in- 
habited, every  body  In  the  hoase  knew  quite 
well  that  Mr.  Dalziel  and  Miss  Janetta  wets 
going  to  be  married. 

And  every  body  had  of  eonrse  suspected  it 
long  ago,  and  was  not  in  the  least  sorpriaed, 
so  that  the  mistress  of  the  household  herself 
was  half  ashamed  to  confess  how  very  much 
surprised  she  had  been.  However,  as  every 
body  seemed  delighted,  for  most  people  have 
a  "  sneaking  kindness"  toward  young  lovers, 
she  kept  her  own  counsel;  smiled  blandly 
over  her  old  cook's  half-pathetic  congratula- 
tions to  the  young  couple,  who  were  "  like 
the  young  bears,  with  all  their  troubles  be- 
fore them,"  and  laughed  at  the  sympatbette 
forebodings  of  the  girls'  fsithfnl  maid,  a 
rather  elderly  person,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  b«en  once  "  disappointed,"  and  who 
'Mjoped  Mr.  Dakiel  was  mit  too  young  to 
know  h]»  own  mind."  Stilly  io  spite  jofall^ 
the  family  were  very  much  delighted,  and 
not  a  little  pKind. 

David  walked  in,  master  of  the  poftilion 
now,  directly  after  breakfast^  and  took  the 
aiflters  out  for  a  walk,  both  of  *  tic  in,  deetar* 
lug  be  was  its  much  etionnibpred  um  if  be 
were  gomg  t<v  marry  two  youiig  ladies  at 
once,  but  bearing  bis  lot  with  gn!«at  eciua* 
nimlty.  His  love-makini*  rndp<Ml  wa*  sn  ex* 
traordinartly  open  aiid  ini<liiigtii>Ml  that  It 
dill  not  iinirh  maU*.ir  wbn  was  by.  Am\  Rdl* 
cTi  wuH  of  Hiur  ^wi^ol  ueifatlvA  iiatnr«  thai 
Bt^eiiii-d  mtulB  f'itr  tli«^  expnuM  parpaum  ^ 
plnyiu^  ^* g<*o^u*n'y," 

Directly  Ibry  bzul  departed ^  Mr.  Btty  «MEi 
In. 
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He  migbt  hmre  boon  «  far  leas  aoate  ob* 
>  thttn  be  was  not  to  detect  at  ODce 
tbat  **  aomethtng  bad  bappeoed"  in  tbe  lit* 
tie  iaaaily.  Miss  Williams  kept  him  wait- 
io|^  aereral  minutes,  and  wben  she  did  oome 
In.  ber  manner  was  nervoos  and  agitated. 
They  spoke  about  tbe  weather  and  one  or 
t^wo  trivial  things;  but  more  than  onoe 
Fortune  felt  him 'looking  at  her  with  that 
keen,  kindly  observation  which  had  been 
eometimee,  dnring  all  these  weeks  now  ran* 
ning  into  months,  of  almost  daily  meeting, 
and  of  tbe  closest  intimacy,  a  very  difficult 
tbing  to  bear. 

He  was  exceedingly  kind  Uy  her* always; 
tbere  "was  no  question  of  that.     Witiiout 
making  any  show  of  it,  he  seemed  always 
to  know  where  she  was  and  what  she  was 
doing.    Nothing  eT«r  lessened  his  silent  care 
of  ber«     If  ever  she  wanted  help,  there  he 
"waa  to  give  it.    And  in  all  their  ezcnrsioDS 
ebe  bad  a  qniet  conviotion  that  whoever 
forgot  ber  or  her  comfort,  be  never  would. 
Bat  then  it  was  his  way.     Some  men  have 
eyee  and  ears  for  only  one  wranao,  and  that 
m^pely  while  they  happen  to  be  in  love  with 
ber ;  whereas  Robert  Boy  was  courteous  and 
ooDBiderate  to  every  woman,  even  as  he  was 
kind  to  every  weak  or  helpless  creature 
that  crossed  bis  path.    Evidently  he  per- 
ceived tbat  all  was  not  right ;  and,  though 
be  said  nothing,  there  was  a  tenderness  in 
bis  manner  which  went  to  ber  heart. 

**  You  are  not  looking  well  to-day ;  should 
yon  not  go  out  f  he  said.  ''  I  met  all  your 
ycrang  people  walking  off  to  the  sands: 
they  seemed  extraordinarily  happy." 

Fortune  was  much  perplexed.  She  did 
not  like  not  to  tell  him  the  news — him,  who 
bad  so  completely  established  himself  as  a 
fUend  of  tbe  fiunily.  And  yet  to  tell  him 
was  not  exactly  her  place;  besides,  he 
might  not  care  to  hear.  Old  moid  as  she 
was,  or  thought  beredtf,  Miss  Williams  knew 
enough  of  men  not  to  taXi  into-  the  leminine 
error  of  fancying  they  feel  as  we  do*— that 
their  world  is  our  world,  and  their  interests 
our  interests.  To  most  men,  a  leader  in  the 
Time$f  an  article  in  the  ffmirterly,  or  a  fall  in 
the  money  market  is  of  fiur  more  importance 
than  any  love  affur  in  the  worid,  unless  it 
happens  to  be  their  own.  • 

Why  should  I  tell  him  t  she  thought,  oon- 
vinoed  that  he  noticed  the  anxiety  in  her 
eyes,  the  weariness  at  her  heart  She  had 
passed  an  almost  sleepless  night,  pondering 
over  tbe  affairs  of  these  young  people,  who 
never  thought  of  any  thing  beyond  their 
own  new*bom  happtness.  And  she  had  per> 
plexed  herself  with  wondering  whether  in 
consenting  to  this  engagement  she  was  real- 
ly doing  her  duty  by  her  girls,  who  had  no 
one  but  hcv,  and  whom  she  was  so  tender  of, 
for  their  dead  lathei's  sake*  But  what  good 
was  it  to  tmj  any  thing?  She  must  bear 
her  own  burden.  And  yet — 
You  UTL— Ka  818.-56 


Robert  Roy  looked  at  her  with  his  kind, 
half-amused  smile. 

<<  You  had  better  tell  me  all  about  it ;  for, 
indeed,  I  know  already.'' 

"What I  did  yon  guess f 

**  Perhi^w.  But  Dalxiel  came  to  my  room 
last  night  and  poured  out  every  thing.  He 
is  a  candid  youth.  Well,  and  am  I  to  con- 
gratulate f 

Greatly  relieved,  Portnne  looked  up. 

"  That's  right,"  he  said; ''  I  like  to  see  yon 
smile.  .  A  minute  or  two  ago  yon  seemed  as 
if  you  had  tbe  cares  of  all  l^e  world  on  your 
shoulders.  Now,  that  is  not  exactly  the 
truth. .  Always  meet  the  truth  face  to  face, 
and  don't  be  frightened  at  it." 

Ah,  no !  If  she  had  had  that  strong  heart 
to  lean  on,  that  tend^  hand  to  help  her 
through  the  world,  she  never  would  have 
been  '*  frightened"  at  any  thing. 

"I  know  I  am  very  foolish,"  she  said; 
^but  there  are  many  things  which  these 
children  of  mine  don't  see,  and  I  xsan't  help 
seeing." 

''  Certainly ;  they  are  young,  and  we  are 
-^well,  never  mind.  Sit  down  here,  and  let 
you  and  me  talk  the  matter  quietly  oven 
On  the  whole,  are  you  glad  or  sorry  f " 

<<Both,  I  think.  David  is  able  to  take 
care  of  himself;  but  poor  little  Janetta— * 
my  Janetta-*what  if  he  should  bring  her 
to  poverty  f  He  is  a  little  reckless  about 
money,  and  has  only  a  very  small  certain 
income.  Worse;  suppose  being  so  young, 
he  should  by-and-by  get  tited  of  her,  and 
neglect  her,  and  break  her  heart  f " 

''  Or  twenty  other  things  which  may  hap* 
pen,  or  may  not,  and  of  which  they  most 
take  the  ehanee,  like  their  neighbors.  Ton 
do  net  believe  very  much  in  men,  I  see,  and 
perhaps  you  are  right.  We  are  a  bad  lot-^ 
a  bad  lot.  But  David  Dalsiel  is  as  good  as 
most  of  us,  that  I  can  assure  you." 

She  could  hardly  tell  whether  he  was  in 
jest  or  earnest;  but  this  was  certain,  he 
meant  to  cheer  and  comfort  her,,  and  she 
took  the  comfort,  and  was  thankfriL 

**  Now  to  the  point,"  eontinued  Mr.  Roy. 
''  Ton  feel  that,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
these  two  have  done  a  very  iboliBh  thing, 
and  yon  have  aided  and  abetted  them  in 
doing  it  f" 

"  Not  so,"  she  cried,  laughing ;  "  I  had  no 
idea  of  such  a  thing  till  David  told  me  yea* 
terday  morning  of  his  intentions." 

''Yes,  and  he  explained  to  me  why  he 
told  you,  and  why  he  dared  not  wait  any 
longer.  He  blurts  out  every  thing,  the  fool- 
ish boy  I  But  he  has  made  friends  with  me 
now.  They  do  seem  such  children,  do  they 
not,  compared  with  old  folks  like  yon  and 
me." 

What  was  it  in  the  tone  or  the  words 
which  made  her  feel  not  in  the  least  vexed, 
nor  once  attempt  to  rebut  the  chaige  of 
being  "old!"  ^  , 
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"  111  tell  yoa  what  it  is,"  said  Robert  Roy, 
with  one  of  his  sage  smiles,  **  you  most  not 
go  and  vex  yoorself  needlessly  about  trifles. 
We  should  not  judge  other  people  by  our- 
selves.  Every  body  is  so  different.  Dalziel 
may  make  his  way  all  the  better  for  having 
that  pretty  creature  for  a  wife,  not  but  what 
some  other  pretty  creature  might  soon  have 
done  Just  as  well.  Very  few  men  have  te- 
nacity of  nature  enough,  if  they  can  not  get 
the  one  woman  they  love,  to  do  without 
any  other  to  the  end  of  their  days.  But 
dont  be  distressing  yourself  about  your  girL 
David  will  make  her  a  very  good  husband. 
They  will  be  happy  enough,  even  though 
not  very  rich." 

**  Does  that  matter  much  f " 

«I  uaed  to  think  so.  I  had  so  sore  a  lea- 
son  of  poverty  in  my  youth,  that  it  gave  me 
an  almost  morbid  terror  a£  it,  not  for  my- 
self, but  for  any  woman  I  cared  for.  Once 
I  would  not  have  done  as  Dalsiel  has  for 
the  world.  Now  I  have  changed  my  mind. 
At  any  rate,  David  will  not  have  one  mis- 
fortune to  contend  with.  He  has  a  thor- 
oughly good  opinion  of  himself^  poor  fellow ! 
He  will  not  snffv  from  that  horrible  self- 
distrust  which  makes  some  men  let  them- 
selves drift  on  and  on  with  the  tide,  instead 
of  taking  the  rudder  into  their  own  hands 
aud  steering  straight  on  —  direct  for  the 
haven  where  they  would  be.  Oh,  that  I  had 
done  it  I" 

He  spoke  passionately,  and  then  sat  si- 
lent. At  last,  muttering  something  about 
<<  begging  her  pardon,"  and  "  taking  a  liber- 
ty," he  changed  the  conversation  into  an- 
other channel,  by  asking  whether  this  mar- 
riage, when  it  happened — which,  of  cbuxse, 
could  not  be  Just  immediately — would  make 
any  difference  to  her  oircumstanoes. 

Some  difference,  she  explained,  because 
the  girls  would  receive  their  little  fortunes 
whenever  they  came  of  sge  or  married,  and 
the  sisters  would  not  Uke  to  be  parted; 
besides,  Helen's  money  would  help  the  es- 
tablishment. Probably,  whenever  David 
married,  he  would  take  them  both  away; 
indeed,  he  had  said  as  mueh. 

''And  then  shall  you  stay  on  here  f" 

"  I  may,  for  I  have  a  small  income  of  my 
own ;  besides,  there  are  your  two  little  boys, 
and  I  might  find  two  or  three  more.  But 
I  do  not  trouble  myself  much  about  the  fii- 
tuTO,  On©  thing  is  certain ,  I  need  nftver 
work  m  hard  nji  I  tmve  dotio  all  my  life.^ 

**  Have  you  worked  so  very  hard,  Ihen^  my 
poor — " 

He  left  the  seuteuoe  unfinisbed ;  bis  hand, 
half  exicLidedf  was  dra^n  bscL,  for  the  three 
young  people  wore  eecn  coming  down  tba 
gpirdoii,  followed  by  tUo  twu  boys,  retumiug 
froni  their  classes.  It  was  nearly  dimu^r- 
timL%  aud  people  must  dmi.%  ev^ett  thougb  m 
love  ;  and  bi>ya  mu.st  tie  kii»t  to  thmr  tmhmtl 
work,  aud  all  tho  dskily  duties  of  lite  moat 


be  done.  Well,  perhaps,  for  many  of  na, 
that  such  should  be !  I  think  it  was  as  well 
for  poor  Fortune  Williams. 

The  girls  had  come  in  wet  through,  with 
one  of  those  sudden  '^  haars*'  which  ara  BOfl 
uncommon  at  St.  Andrews  in  spring,  and  it 
seemed  likely  to  last  all  day.  Mr.  Roy  look- 
ed out  of  the  window  at  it  with  a  slightly 
dolorous  air. 

**1  suppose  I  am  rather  d6  trop  here,  bat 
really  I  wish  you  would  not  turn  me  oat. 
In  weather  like  this  our  hotel  coffee-room 
is  Just  a  trifle  dull,  isn't  it,  Dalxiel  f  And, 
Bliss  Williams,  your  parlor  looks  so  oomfiart- 
able.    Will  you  let  me  stay  f " 

He  made  the  request  with  a  simplioi^ 
quite  pathetic.  One  of  the  most  lovable 
things  about  this  man — ^is  it  not  in  all  men  f 
— was,  that  with  all  his  shrewdness  and 
elevemess,  and  his  having  been  knocked 
up  and  down  the  world  for  so  many  yean, 
he  still  kept  a  directness  and  simpleness  of 
character  almost  child-like. 

To  refuse  would  have  been  unkind,  impos- 
sible ;  so  Miss  Williams  told  him  he  should 
certainly  stay  if  he  could  make  himself  com- 
fortable. And  to  that  end  she  soon  succeed- 
ed in  turning  off  her  two  turtle-doves  into 
a  room  by  themselves,  for  the  use  of  which 
they  had  already  bargained,  in  order  to 
**  read  together,  and  improve  their  minds." 
Meanwhile  she  and  Helen  tried  to  help  the 
two  little  boys  to  spend  a  dull  holiday  in- 
doors— if  they  were  ever  dull  beside  Uncle 
Robert,  who  had  not  lost  his  old  influence 
with  boys,  and  to  those  boys  was  already 
a  father  in  all  but  the  name. 

Often  had  Fortune  watched  them,  sitting 
upon  his  chair,  hanging  about  him  as  he 
walked,  coming  to  him  for  sympathy  in 
every  thing.  Tes,  every  body  loved  him, 
for  there  was  such  an  amount  of  love  in  him 
toward  every  mortal  creature,  except — 

She  looked  at  him  and  his  boys,  then 
turned  away.  What  was  to  be  had  been, 
and  always  would  be.  That  which  we  fight 
against  in  our  youth  as  being  human  will, 
human  error,  in  our  age  we  take  humbly, 
knowing  it  to  be  the  will  of  Qod. 

By-and-by  in  the  little  household  the  gas 
was  lighted,  the  curtains  drawn,  and  the  two 
lovers  fetched  in  for  tea,  to  behave  them- 
selves as  much  as  they  could  like  ordinary 
mortals,  in  general  society,  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening*  A  very  pkaaartt  trveuing  it 
was,  spite  of  this  uew  elotiii>rii;  wbicU  ww» 
got  rid  of  as  much  as  |i<>!!^iULe  by  msatiA 
of  the  window  reoeee^  wli«frtj  Ju^uctia  sad 
DavUl  euoamped  compoj»eOij,  a  Lit  Lb  aloof 
irom  the  n^aU 

"  I  bopt^  tliey  doti^t  mind  me,^  said  Mr. 
Eoy,  citing  ati  amtiMul  pElaiice  m  tbmt 
direction,  aiid  then  jMlmhly  aiaa<9UV]ii|g 
with  Lhti  buck  of  hm  f^litm  «a  as  to  inl 
aa  Little  aa  ^oosible  with  tba  young  f 
plo'b  felicity. 
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^Oh  no,  they  dont  mind  yon  at  all^  an- 
swered H^en,  always  affeotionate,  if  not  al- 
ways wise.  **  Besides,  I  dare  say  yon  yonr- 
self  were  young  once,  Mr.  Roy.'' 

Evidently  Helen  had  no  idea  of  the  plans 
for  her  fatnre  which  were  being  talked 
about  in  St  Andrews.  Had  he  f  No  one 
could  even  specnlate  with  such  an  exceed- 
ingly reserved  person.  He  retired  behind 
his  newspaper,  and  said  not  a  single  word. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  no  cloud  in  the 
atmosphere.  Every  body  was  used  to  Mr. 
Roy's  sUence  in  company.  And  he  never 
troubled  any  body,  not  even  the  children, 
with  either  a  gloomy  look  or  a  harsh  word. 
He  was  so  comfortable  to  live  with,  so  un- 
failingly sweet  and  kind. 

Altogether  there  was  a  strange  atmos- 
phere of  peace  in  the  cottage  that  evening, 
though  nobody  seemed  to  do  any  thing  or 
say  very  much.  Now  and  then  Mr.  Roy 
read  aloud  bits  out  of  his  endless  newspapers 
— he  had  a  truly  masculine  mania  for  news- 
papers, and  used  to  draw  one  after  another 
out  of  his  pockets,  as  endless  as  a  conjurer's 
pocket-handkerehieft.  And  he  liked  to  share 
their  contents  with  any  body  that  would 
listen ;  though  I  am  afiraid  nobody  did  listen 
much  to-night  except  Miss  Williams,  who  sat 
beside  him  at  her  sewing,  in  order  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  same  lamp.  And  between  his 
readings  he  often  turned  and  looked  at  her, 
her  bent  head,  her  smooth  soft  hair,  her  busy 
hands. 

Especially  after  one  sentence,  out  of  the 
"Varieties"  of  some  Fife  newspaper.  He 
had  begun  to  read  it,  then  stopped  suddenly, 
but  finished  it.  It  consisted  only  of  a  few 
words :  **  *  Young  Un>e  i$  pastUmaief  old  love  i$ 
faithful;  hut  the  very  teuderett  thing  in  all  me 
world  ie  a  love  revived.'    That  is  true." 

He  said  only  those  three  words,  in  a  very 
low,  quiet  voice,  but  Fortune  heard.  His 
look  she  did  not  see,  bat  she  felt  it— even  as 
a  person  long  kept  in  darkness  might  feel 
a  sunbeam  strike  along  the  wall,  making  it 
seem  possible  that  there  might  be  somewhere 
in  the  earth  such  a  thing  as  day. 

About  nine  P.M.  the  lovers  in  the  window 
recess  discovered  that  the  haar  was  all  gone, 
and  that  it  was  a  most  beautiful  moonlight 
night ;  fbll  moon,  the  very  night  they  had 
planned  to  go  in  a  body  to  the  top  of  St. 
Regains  tower. 

**  I  suppose  they  must,"  said  Mr.  Roy  to 
Miss  Williams ;  adding,  **  Let  the  young  folks 
make  the  most  of  their  youth ;  it  never  will 
come  again." 

"No." 

"And  yon  and  I  must  go  too.  It  will  be 
more  oomme  ilfautj  as  people  say." 

So,  with  a  half-regretfhl  look  at  the  cozy 
fire,  Bfr.  Roy  marshaled  the  lively  party,  J»- 
netta  and  David,  Helen  and  the  two  boys; 
engaging  to  get  iiiinl  tte  key  of  that  silent 
piSdm  of  fnpVlfeMlt-'lllii^  St.  Regains 


tower  keeps  stately  watoh.  How  beautiful 
it  looked,  witii  the  clear  sky  shining  through 
its  open  arch,  and  the  brilliant  moonlight, 
bright  as  day  almost,  but  softer,  flooding  ev- 
ery alley  of  that  peaceful  spot !  It  quieted 
even  the  noisy  party  who  were  bent  on  climb- 
ing the  tower,  to  catch  a  view,  such  as  is 
rarely  equaled,  of  the  picturesque  old  city 
and  its  beautiful  bay. 

"A  'comfortable  place  to  sleep  in,'  as  some 
one  once  said  to  me  in  a  Melbourne  church- 
yard.   But  *  east  or  west,  home  is  best.' 

I  think,  Bob,  I  shall  leave  it  in  my  will  that 
you  are  to  bury  me  at  St  Andrews." 

"Nonsense,  Uncle  Robert!  Ton  are  not 
to  talk  of  dying.  And  you  are  to  come  with 
us  np  to  the  top  of  the  tower.  Miss  Will- 
iams, will  you  come  too  f ' 

"No,  I  think  she  had  better  not,"  said 
Uncle  Robert,  decisively.  "She  will  stay 
here,  and  I  will  keep  her  oompany." 

So  the  young  people  all  vanished  up  the 
tower,  and  the  two  elders  walked  silently 
side  by  side  by  the  quiet  graves — by  the 
hearts  which  luid  ceased  beating,  the  hands 
which,  however  close  they  lay,  would  never 
clasp  one  another  any  more. 

"Tes,  St.  Andrews  is  a  pleasant  place," 
said  Robert  Roy  at  last  "  I  spoke  in  Jest, 
but  I  meant  in  earnest ;  I  have  no  wish  to 
leave  it  again.  And  you,"  he  added,  seeing 
that  she  answered  nothing — "what  plans 
have  youf  Shall  yon  stay  on  at  the  cot- 
tage tUl  these  yoang  people  are  married  f 

"  Most  likely.  We  are  aU  fond  of  the  lit- 
tle house." 

"No  wonder.  They  say  a  wandering  life 
after  a  certain  number  of  years  unsettles  a 
man  forever ;  he  rests  nowhere,  bat  goes  on 
wandering  to  the  end.  But  I  feel  Just  the 
contrary.  I  think  I  shall  stay  permanently 
at  St  Andrews.  Ton  will  let  me  come  about 
your  cottage, '  like  a  tame  cat,'  as  that  fool- 
ish fellow  owned  he  had  called  me — ^wiU  yon 
notf" 

"Certainly." 

But  at  the  same  time  she  felt  there  was  a 
strain  beyond  which  she  could  not  bear.  To 
be  so  near,  yet  so  fisr;  so  much  to  him,  and 
yet  so  little.  She  was  conscious  of  a  wild 
desire  to  run  away  somewhere — run  away 
and  escape  it  idl ;  of  a  longing  to  be  dead 
and  buried,  deep  la  the  sea,  up  away  among 
the  stars. 

"Will  those  young  people  be  very  long, 
do  you  think  f 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  he  turned  to 
look  at  her,  and  saw  that  she  was  deadly 
pale,  and  shivering  from  head  to  foot. 

"  This  will  never  do.  Ton  must  *  come 
nnder  my  plaidie,'  as  the  children  say,  and 
I  will  take  you  home  at  once.  Boys!"  he 
called  out  to  the  figures  now  appearing  like 
Jackdaws  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  "we  are 
going  straight  home.  Follow  as.  soon  as 
you  like.    Tes,  it  most  be  so,"  he  answered 
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to  the  slight  resistanoe  she  made.  "They 
must  all  take  care  of  themselyes.  I  mean 
to  take  care  of  you." 

Which  he  did,  wrapping  her  well  in  the 
half  of  his  plaid,  drawing  her  hand  nnder 
his  arm  and  holding  it  there — holding  it 
dose  and  warm  at  his  heart  all  the  way 
aloDg  the  Scores  and  across  the  Links, 
scarcely  speaking  a  single  word  nntil  they 
reached  the  garden  gate.  £yen  there  he 
held  it  stiU. 

"  I  see  yonr  girls  coming,  so  I  shall  leaye 
yon.    Ton  are  warm  now,  are  you  not  f" 

"  Qnite  warm." 

"  Good-night,  then.  Stay.  Tell  me"— he 
spoke  rapidly,  and  with  much  agitation — 
"tell  me  Just  one  thing,  and  I  will  never 
trouble  yon  again.  Why  did  you  not  an- 
swer a  letter  I  wrote  to  you  seventeen  years 
ago?" 

"  I  never  got  any  letter.  I  never  had  one 
word  from  you  after  the  Sunday  you  bade 
me  good-by,  promising  to  write." 

"And  I  did  write,"  cried  he,  passionately. 
"I  posted  it  with  my  own  hands.  You  should 
have  got  it  on  the  Tuesday  morning." 

She  leaned  against  the  laurel  bush,  that 
fifttal  laurel  buflli,  and  in  a  few  breathless 
words  told  him  what  David  had  said  about 
the  hidden  letter. 

"  It  must  have  been  my  letter.  Why  did 
yon  not  tell  me  this  before  f" 

" How  could  If  I  never  knew  you  had 
written.  Tou  never  said  a  word.  In  all 
these  years  you  have  never  said  a  single 
word." 

Bitterly,  bitterly,  he  turned  away^  The 
groan  that  escaped  him — a  man's  groan  over 
his  lost  life — ^lost,  not  wholly  through  falte 
alone — was  such  as  she,  the  woman  whose 
Xiortion  had  been  sorrow,  passive  sorrow 
only,  never  forgot  in  all  her  days.  • 

"  Don't  mind  it,"  she  whispered — ^"  don't 
mind  it.    It  is  so  long  past  now." 

He  made  no  immediate  answer,  then  said, 

"  Have  you  no  idea  what  was  in  the  let- 
ter f 

"No." 

"  It  was  to  ask  you  a  question,  which  I 
had  determined  not  to  ask  just  then,  but  I 
changed  my  mind.  The  answer,  I  told  you, 
I  should  wait  for  in  Edinburgh  seven  days ; 
after  that,  I  should  conclude  you  meant  No, 
and  saiL    No  answer  came,  and  I  sailed." 

He  was  Bilout.  So  was  she.  A  aeuae  of 
crael  fataJitj  came  over  her.  Alas!  those 
lost  jcarfi,  that  might  have  be«n  euch  hap- 
py years !  At  length  she  said,  faintly,  ^^  For- 
get it.     It  was  not  your  fault/' 

"  It  was  ray  faults  If  not  mine,  yon  were 
still  youT»elf— I  onght  never  to  baTO  let  you 
go.  I  ought  to  have  asked  agam ;  to  have 
sought  throngh  the  whole  world  till  I  fmmd 
yon  again*  And  now  that  I  have  found 
yon — " 

"  Hosh  I  the  girls  are  hcsirew" 


They  came  along  laughing,  that  mmtj 
group— with  whom  life  was  at  its  spring 
— ^who  had  lost  nothing,  knew  not  what  it 
was  to  lose ! 

"Good -night,"  said  Mr.  Roy,  hastily. 
"  But — to-morrow  morning  t" 

"Yes." 

'  "There  never  is  night  to  which  oomes  no 
mom,"  says  the  proverb.  Which  is  not  al- 
ways true,  at  least  as  to  this  world ;  but  U 
is  true  sometimes. 

That  April  morning  Fortune  Williams  rose 
with  a  sense  of  strange  solemnity — neither 
sorrow  nor  joy.  Both  had  gone  by ;  but  they 
had  left  behind  them  a  de^  peace. 

After  her  young  people  had  walked  them- 
selves off,  which  they  did  immediately  after 
breakfast,  she  attended  to  aU  her  household 
duties,  neither  few  nor  small,  and  then  eat 
down  with  her  needle-work  beside  the  open 
window.  It  was  a  lovely  day;  the  blrdi 
were  singing,  the  leaves  budding,  a  few  ear- 
ly flowers  making  all  the  air  to  smell  like 
spring.  And  she — ^with  ber  it  was  autumn 
now.  She  knew  it,  but  still  she  did  not 
grieve. 

Presently,  walking  down  the  garden  walk, 
almost  with  the  same  firm  step  of  years  ago 
— how  well  she  remembered  itt — Robot 
Roy  oame;  but  it  was  stUl  a  few  miaotea 
before  she  could  go  into  the  little  parlor  to 
meet  him.  At  last  she  did,  entering  softiy, 
her  hand  extended  as  usuiid^  He  took  it, 
also  as  usnal,  and  then  looked  down  into  her 
face,  as  he  had  done  that  Sunday.  "  Do  you 
remember  thist  I  have  kept  it  for  seven- 
teen years." 

It  was  her  mother's  ring.  She  looked  up 
with  a  dumb  iui^uiry. 

"  My  love,  did  you  think  I  did  not  love 
you  f — ^you  always,  and  only  you  I" 

So  saying,  he  opened  his  arms ;  she  felt 
them  close  round  her.  Just  as  in  her  dream. 
Only  they  were  warm,  living  arms ;  and  it 
was  this  world,  not  the  next.  All  those  sev- 
enteen bitter  years  seemed  swept  away,  anni- 
hilated in  a  moment ;  she  laid  her  head  on  his 
shoulder  and  wept  out  her  happy  heart  there. 

The  little  world  of  St.  Andrews  was  very 
much  astonished  when  it  learned  that  Mn 
Boy  was  going  to  marry,  not  one  of  the  pret- 
ty Misses  Moseley,  but  their  friend  and  for- 
mer governess,  a  lady,  not  by  any  meant 
young,  and  remarkable  for  not  lung  except 
great  sweetness  and  good  sense,  which  made 
every  body  respect  and  like  her;  though 
nobody  wna  much  excited  coneeraing  her. 
Now  people  had  been  excit*;d  abont  Mr,  E<*j* 
and  some  were  rather  «orry  for  him ;  thought 
ptirbiipB  lie  bad  been  taken  io,  till  some  utory 
got  wind  of  its  having  b*?0t)  aa  "old  attach 
tin*tit/*  which  intoteste*!  themof  oo«fa«;  t^S^ 
Ifae  good  folks  were  half  angry  with  hlsn. 
To  go  and  marry  an  old  maid  when  h«  Bil||ll 
have  had  his  choloe  of  haiJ^^  dastiiMi 
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ones !  -wben,  'with  his  fortono  and  oharaoter, 
he  mii^bty  as  people  say— m  they  had  said  of 
that  other  good  man,  Mr.  Moseley —  <'  have 
married  any  bodyP 

They  foigot  that  Mr.  Boy  happened  to  be 
one  of  those  men  who  have  no  par^colar 
deeire  to  marry  ''any  body;"  to  whom  the 
woman,  whether  found  early  or  late-— alas  I 
in  this  case  found  early  and  won  late — is 
the  one  woman  in  the  world  foreyer.    Poor 
Fortune — rich  Fortune  I  she  need  not  be 
a£raid   of  her  fkding  oheek,  her  silvering 
hair ;  he  would  never  see  either.  The  things 
he  loved  her  for  were  quite  apart  from  any 
thing  that  youth  oould  either  give  or  take 
away.     As  he  said  once,  when  she  lamented 
hers,  '^  Never  mind,  let  it  go.     You  will  al- 
ways he  yourself— and  mine.'' 

This  was  enough.  He  loved  her.  He  had 
always  loved  her:  she  had  no  foar  but  that 
he  would  love  her  firithfhlly  to  the  end. 

TheixB  was  a  very  quiet  wedding,  and  a 
speedy  one.  "  Why  should  they  wait  f  they 
had  waited  too  long  already,"  he  said,  with 
aome  hittemess.  But  she  felt  none.  With 
her  all  was  peace. 

Mr.  Itoy  did  another  very  fooUsh  thing, 
which  I  can  not  conscientiously  recommend 
to  any  middle-aged  bachelor.  Besides  mar- 
rying his  wife,  he  married  her  whole  fiunily. 
There  was  no  other  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty, and  neither  of  them  was  inclined  to 
be  content  with  happiness,  leaving  duty 
unfulfilled.  So  he  took  the  largest  house 
in  St.  Andrews,  and  brought  to  it  Janetta 
and  Helen,  till  David  Dtdziel  could  claim 
them ;  likewise  his  own  two  orphan  boyS; 
until  they  went  to  Oxford;  for  he  meant  to 
send  them  there,  and  bring  them  up  in  ev- 
ery way  like  his  own  sons. 

Meantime^  it  was  rather  a  heterogeneous 
family ;  but  the  two  heads  of  it  bore  their 
burden  with  great  equanimity,  nay,  cheerfhl- 
ness ;  saying  sometimes,  with  a  smile  which 
had  the  fidiitest  shadow  of  pathos  in  it, 
"  that  they  liked  to  have  young  life  about 
them." 

And  by  degrees  they  grew  younger  them- 
selves; less  of  the  olid  bachelor  and  old 
maid,  and  more  of  ^e  happy  middle-aged 
couple  to  whom  Heaven  gave,  in  their  de- 
cline, a  St  Martin's  summer  almost  as  sweet 
as  spring.  They  were  both  too  wise  to  poi-. 
son  the  present  by  regretting  the  past — a 
past  which,  if  not  wholly,  was  partly,  at 


least,  owing  to  that  strange  fstality  which 
governs  so  many  lives,  only  some  have  the 
will  to  conquer  it,  others  not.  And  there 
are  two  sides  to  every  thing :  Bobert  Boy, 
who  alone  knew  how  hard  bis  own  life  had 
been,  sometimes  felt  a  stem  Joy  in  thinking 
no  one  had  shared  it. 

Still,  for  a  long  time  there  lay  at  the  bot- 
tom of  that  strong,  gentle  heart  of  his  a 
kind  of  remorsefhl  tenderness,  which  show- 
ed itself  in  heaping  his  wife  with  every 
luxury  that  his  wealth  could  bring ;  better 
than  all,  in  surrounding  her  with  that  un- 
ceasing care  which  love  alone  teaches,  nev- 
er allowing  the  wind  to  blow  on  her  too 
roughly — his  ''  poor  lamb,"  as  he  sometimes 
called  her,  who  had  suffeied  so  much. 

They  are  sure,  humanly  speaking,  to  "  live 
very  happy  to  the  end  of  their  days."  And 
I  almost  fknoy  sometimes,  if  I  were  to  go  to 
St.  Andrews,  as  I  hope  to  do  many  a  time, 
for  I  am  as  fond  of  the  Aged  City  as  they 
are,  that  I  should  see  those  two,  made  one 
at  last  after  all  those  cruel  divided  years, 
wandering  together  along  the  sunshiny 
sands,  or  standing  to  watch  the  gay  golfing 
parties ;  nay,  I  am  not  sure  that  Bobert  Boy 
would  not  be  visible  sometimes  in  his  red 
coat,  club  in  hand,  crossing  the  Links,  a  vic- 
tim to  the  nniversiil  insanity  of  St.  Andrews, 
yet  enjoying  himself,  as  golfers  always  seem 
to  do,  with  the  eojoyment  of  a  very  boy. 

She  is  not  a  girl,  far  fh>m  it ;  but  there 
will  be  a  girlish  sweetness  in  her  faded  face 
till  its  last  smile.  And  to  see  her  sitting 
beside  her  husband  on  the  green  slopes  of 
the  pretty  guden — ^knitting,  perhaps,  while 
he  reads  his  eternal  newspapers— is  a  per- 
fect picture.  They  do  not  tidk  very  much ; 
indeed,  they  were  neither  of  them  ever  great 
talkers.  But  each  knows  the  other  is  dose 
at  hand,  ready  for  any  needful  word,  and 
always  ready  with  that  silent  sympathy 
which  is  so  mysterious  a  thing,  the  rarest 
thing  to  find  in  all  human  lives.  These 
have  found  it,  and  are  satisBed.  And  day 
by  day  truer  grows  the  truth  of  that  sen- 
tence which  Mrs.  Boy  once  discovered  in 
her  husband's  pocket-book,  cut  out  of  a 
newspaper — she  read  and  replaced  it  with- 
out a  word,  but  with  something  between  a 
smile  and  a  tear — ''  Toung  l&te  it  poMMmoto, 
old  lave  i$faitVul,-  hut  the  very  tendarmt  ^ing 
is  all  thia  world  i$  a  love  revived," 

THB  END. 


COMING. 

Lkid  me  thy  lance,  0  gradous  Moon, 
Thai  1  may  deave  the  dark ; 

Sing  softer,  Wind,  or  hush  thy  tone; 
0  laughlDg  River,  hark  t 

For  I  have  lest  my  heart,  alas  1 
And  kanfw  that  it  is  near. 

0  tangled  vine  leaves,  let  him  pass  I 
He  comes,  mj  Dear !  my  Dear  I 
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<'TT  has  been  clearly  proved,  Richaid 
■1  HemdoD,  that  yoa  have  shed  the  blood 
of  this  maDy  your  comrade  and  Mend.  The 
Bible  saith,  'Whoso  sheddeth  man's  bloody 
by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.' " 

A  dark  October  eyening  in  the  Northwest ; 
a  circle  of  Indians  seated  on  the  ground; 
an  inner  circle  of  white  men,  also  seated ;  a 
shrouded  something  laid  out  in  the  centre 
of  the  inclosed  space ;  and  the  tall  form  of 
the  elder  confronting  the  accused,  they  two 
the  only  standing  figures.  A  la^ge  Bible 
lay  on  a  table.  Behind  it  a  knot  of  women 
knelt,  clinging  together  as  if  in  horror  or 
grief.  One  sat  a  little  apart,  and  soothed 
a  slight  young  girl  who  with  hidden  face 
lay  in  her  arms,  trembling.  The  glare  of 
two  log  fires  outside  the  circle  shone  on  the 
dusky  figures  of  the  Indians,  the  intent  faces 
of  the  white  men,  all  close  shaved,  thin,  and 
grave,  and  in  the  foreground  on  the  white 
hair  and  piercing  eyes  of  the  elder  and  the 
stalwart  outline  of  the  accused.  It  left  in 
shadow  the  group  of  women,  the  shrouded 
thing  on  the  ground,  the  log  walls  of  the 
Mission  building  behind,  and  the  aisles  of 
the  pine  forest  stretching  away  in  every  di- 
rection, like  spokes  of  a  dark  wheel  around 
the  hub— this  little  point  of  human  life  and 
human  interests  in  the  solitude  of  the  great 
forest  and  the  night. 

Endeavor  Mission  to  the  Indians  owed 
its  existence  to  the  iron  faith  and  will  of 
Ephraim  Danvers.  This  old  man  had  gath- 
ered to  hlmaeLf,  by  meaaa  of  letters  and 
written  placards  poited  on  treos  where 
horses  nto'pp&i  to  breathe  wbije  gomg  tip 
long  lulls,  men  of  like  natures  from  ftll  New 
EnglantL  Tliese  had  he  bound  with  a  vow 
of  brtitlierhood,  and  had  then  journeyed  with 
them  wf^i^tward  acrosa  the  cool  dark  lakes, 
into  tlie  gateway  of  the  Sault  Saints  Marie, 
and  out  again  and  along  tho  wild  metal- 
ribbed  shores  of  Superior,  to  this  far  point, 
where  he  had  made  a  lodge^  and  raised  the 
standard  of  God  in  the  wIlderncBa  for  the 
saviBg  of  Bouls — the  souls  of  the  red  meup 
pagaim  in  the  land,  iuc^ouvenient  aud  neg- 
lected heathoD,  spewed  oat  and  left  to  them- 
selves, while  mbaionanes  journeyed  over 
oceans  to  far  eoantries  preaching  salvatioa, 
forgetting  those  of  thetr  own  households 
outside  their  own  door.  Endeavor  Mission 
had  lived  its  precarious  life  here  for  two 
long  years.  The  brethren  had  worked  faith  ^ 
fully.  They  lenrued  the  Chippewa  toagne ; 
they  taught  the  dusky  boys ;  they  lived  in 
careful  peace  with  the  braves,  showing  them 
by  example  and  instruction  the  white  man^s 
methoihi  of  sowing  aad  reaping ;  and  they 
prayed  with  them  and  for  them  three  tiroes 
each  day,  and  talked  to  them  of  God,  the 
great  Father^  and  of  His  written  laww.  With 
all  this  they  lived  sparingly,  and  tuH^d,  as 


only  the  old  Puritan  obsiiBaoy  can  toil,  in 
a  hard  and  constant  contest  with  the  forest 
and  the  soil  for  bare  food  and  life.  The 
sisters  made  firiends  with  the  gentle-eyed 
squaws,  and  did  good  work  among  them; 
for  there  were  eight  white  women  at  the 
mission,  all  wives  of  brethren  save  two— 
Miriam,  a  teachery*and  fair  little  Buth,  the 
elder's  daughter. 

Endeavor  stood  alone ;  it  owed  allegiance 
to  no  one.  Whatever  feeble  connection  it 
had  had  with  the  weak,  struggling  Ameri- 
can Board  of  Missions  was  long  since  broken; 
too  vast  a  wilderness  of  forest  and  water 
lay  between.  It  was  one  of  the  many  out- 
comes of  that  deep,  silent  religions  enthn- 
siasm  of  New  England  which  in  the  eactier 
part  of  this  century  manifeeted  itself  in  so 
many  wi^s.  Of  a  like  spirit  in  another 
age  were  the  martyrs  made.  Into  this  life 
of  the  mission  two  strangers  had  drifted — 
Bichard  Hemdon,  the  aoOTsed,  and  Edward 
Brown,  once  his  Mend,  now  his  shrouded 
victim.  This  day  the  brethren  had  found 
the  slain  body  in  the  wood,  and  borne  it 
homeward  silently.  They  had  then  return- 
ed to  seek  for  the  slayer,  and  found  him 
coming  in  of  his  own  accord. 

" '  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed,'"  siiid  the  eUer. 
<<  Bichard  Hemdon,  what  have  yon  to  say 
in  defense  f " 

<< Defense r  said  Hemdon.  ''But  I  tell 
you  there  is  no  need  of  defense.  He  aimed 
at  me  before  I  aimed  at  him.  His  buUet  is 
deep  in  some  tree  out  there,  I  suppose.  Mine 
was  truer.     It  was  all  chance," 

^^  There  is  no  chance/^  said  the  eMei, 
gravely*. 

"  But  w©  were  both  drunks  old  man," 

"Was  it  chance,  too,  that  made  you 
drink  f 

"  Of  course  it  was.  We  had  been  hunt- 
ing all  night  in  the  rain,  and  were  wet  and 
tired.  We  took  a  little,  aud  took  loo  much* 
aud  foU  to  quarreling — a  thing  that  might 
happen  to  any  man," 

**'  No^  not  to  any  man,  Bichard  Hemdon. 
Such  excuses  avail  you  not.  Patiently  havo 
we  weighed  the  evidence  for  this  fuU  hour 
past.  There  remains  no  door  of  escape  for 
you.     The  penalty  of  your  crime  is  death*** 

"  Death  !■'  cried  the  accused,  istuttiug  foi^ 
ward.  *'  You  dara  to  take  to  yourm^lf  tb« 
office  of  Judge!  Unbind  mel  Von  hAr« 
taken  away  my  arms;  you  are  forty  to  my 
one.     Unbind  me  I" 

**  Brethren,  unbind  bim  not»"  said  the  eld- 
er ;  *'  he  is  but  one,  yet  i»  liis  stnenijth  gitsst 
Richard  Herr.doUp  I  have  somewhat  to  m^ 
to  thee." 

**  Aiid  so  have  I  somewhat  to  say  to  f*ett» 
old  fatiatic.  Who  are  yon  that  you  tain  is 
youi^elf  lei^al  powi.*r9  in  this  w^ayf  9f 
^hiit  authority  do  you  pass  tcutsMm  1 
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'*  By  the  avthozity  of  the  Bible,  poor  sin- 
ner." • 

"1  acknowledge  it  not^^oried  Herndon, 
hotly. 

The  Dftoes  of  the  brethren  grew  stem ;  a 
trace  of  compassion  visible  in  one  or  two 
yanished:  blasphemy  was  the  unpardonable 
sin. 

"Tonng  man,"  said  the  elder,  ''yon  came 
into  our  borders  three  months  ago,  yon  and 
yonr  friend,  and  you  have  dwelt  volnntarily 
with  ns  for  tiiese  many  days.  We  asked 
yon  not  to  remain,  yet  we  gave  yon  of  onr 
substance,  and  slackened  not  to  proTide  you 
daily  with  all  things  needfiiL  It  was  not 
that  we  loved  yon ;  your  life,  your  aims, 
were  different  from  ours.  Tet  we  suffered 
you  for  hospitality's  sake,  aU  of  us  being,  as 
it  were,  in  the  power  of  the  wilderness,  with 
the  hand  of  the  cold  and  of  famine  and  of 
death  by  violence  ever  over  us.  Then  came 
the  time  when  you  took  the  entrance  vow 
of  our  society  upon  you.  Ton  sought  me 
by  night,  and  asked  to  be  admitted  as  a 
preparing  member.  This  was  your  own 
doing ;  no  one  urged  you  to  take  the  vow. 
No  influence  was  cast  around  you  to  draw 
you  to  onr  work  or  to  our  life." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that  t"  said  Hem- 
don,  surlily. 

The  light  of  the  fire  fell  on  his  face  as  he 
changed  his  x>06ition ;  his  hands  were  bound 
behind  him,  his  brown  beard  flowed  over  his 
broad  chest,  his  short,  crisp  hair,  bronsed 
features,  and  angry  eyes  were  fiill  of  strong 
life.  He  was  like  a  ruddy  Samson  among 
those  lean,  wiry  New  England  men;  and 
he  too  had  fallen  into  danger  through  love 
of  a  woman — a  pure,  innocent,  pious  little 
Delilah,  who  prayed  for  him  three  times  ev- 
ery day,  and  whose  soft  pleading  had  drawn 
him  on  into  this  vow  of  membership,  which 
he  meant  to  break  some  time,  but  which 
now  encircled  him  with  an  iron  grasp.  Curs- 
ing his  folly  at  having  put  himself  into  the 
power  of  these  stem  visionaries,  yet  still 
strongly  moved  by  the  aflbction  he  felt  for 
the  little  maiden,  Hemdon,  for  the  first  time, 
shot  ftom  under  his  bushy  eyebrows  one 
glance  toward  the  group  of  women.  He 
could  not  see  Ruth,  her  face  was  hidden ; 
but  over  the  girl's  quivering  shoulder  the 
eye  of  Miriam  met  his,  and  held  it,  saying, 
with  all  the  power  <^  strongest  will, "  Thou 
Shalt  not  betoay  her."  He  turned  his  fmot 
away  instantly,  doubly  angered  by  tiiat 
look,  which  judged  him  in  advance,  as  it 
were,  and  found  in  him  a  possibility  of  be- 
trayal "  When,  Heaven  knows,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "I'd  let  them  hang  me  ten  times 
over  first  I"  He  would  have  liked  to  go 
across  and  take  that  woman  by  the  throat 
for  daring  to  suspect  him — ^that  woman, 
that  Miriam,  with  her  steel-colored,  unwa- 
vering eyes.  All  this  passed  in  a  breath. 
The  elder,  stem  old  Puritan,  with  his  be- 


lief founded  on  the  Book  of  Genesis  and  its 
laws  rather  than  on  the  Gospel,  never  once 
dreamed  that  his  daughter  might  have  a. 
heart  in  spite  even  of  her  training  and  of 
herself.  He  could  never  have  comprehend- 
ed that  she  loved  this  stranger,  and  that  this 
was  the  cause  of  the  man's  long  stay  among 
them,  and  of  his  preparatory  vow.  He  had 
thought  at  times  vaguely  that  perhaps  she 
would  marry  one  of  the  brethren  by-and-by ; 
at  present  she  was  still  a  child. 

"No  influence  was  used,  Richard  Hem- 
don ;  you  chose  to  enter  our  society  of  your 
own  accord :  you  are  one  of  us.  Bound  by 
your  vow,  I  have  authority  over  you  as  over 
all  the  brethren.  I  hold  also  such  legal 
powws  as  I  eonld  obtain  from  the  govern- 
ment on  coming  here.  I  possess  the  dele- 
gated authority  of  the  Word  of  God.  Ton 
have  slain  a  fellow-creature ;  it  is  the  great- 
est crime  the  human  hand  can  commit.  We 
can  not  let  you  go.  For  our  own  sake,  and 
for  the  sake  of  these  listening  red  men,  we 
must,  as  an  example,  execute  ^e  sentence  of 
death  upon  you«    Prepare,  therefore,  to  diet" 

"  But  I  will  not  die,"  said  Hemdon,  hotly. 
"  Let  me  see  the  man  who  will  dare  come 
near  me." 

"  We  outnumber  you,  young  man." 

"  Cowards,  all  of  you,"  cried  the  prisoner, 
looking  around  the  circle  with  fierce,  scom- 
fol  gase.  "Not  i^man  dare  meet  me  on  a 
fair  field.  Come,  unbind  me;  I  can  easily 
fight  you  all,  for  you  are  all  cowards." 

Which  was  not  trae.  Those  quiet  New 
Englanders  had  a  deep  staying  power  of 
their  own,  which  could  go  beyoi^  mere  fiery 
blood  and  muscle.  There  was  not  one  of 
them  who  oould  not  have  died  al  the  stake 
calmly,  with  a  smile  on  his  lips,  counting 
the  breath  of  the  flame  as  the  first  airs  from 
paradise^ 

The  elder  now  tnmed  to  the  Indians,  and 
explained  to  them  in  their  own  tongue  this 
man's  crime  and  its  impending  punishment. 
"  Human  blood  can  not  be  lightly  shed,  my 
brethren.  The  Great  Spirit  commands  that 
the  murderer  shall  be  put  to  death.  Hear  the 
words  of  the  Holy  Bible."  And  then  he  read 
again  that  a&dent  verse,  which  has  come 
down  on  the  stream  of  Time  from  unwritten 
ages,  the  guard  around  our  mysterious  gift 
of  human  life.  The  Indians  listened,  their 
deepest  immobility  assumed  for  the  dignity 
of  the  white  man's  evening  counciL  They 
assented  to  the  elder's  speech,  and  one  of 
them  arose  and  offered  to  sing  the  death- 
song  for  ^e  criminaL 

"The  white  brethren  will  sing  it^"  said 
the  elder. 

Hemdon  chafed  against  his  bonds.  "  To 
die  like  a  dog!"  he  said  to  himselt 

The  elder  took  his  seat,  and  laid  the  Bible 
open  befoxe  him.    "  Do  you  see  any  reason,  - 
brethren,  why  sentence  should  not  be  i>ro- 
nonnced  upon  this  person  f  he^asked.  j 
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The  oldest  brother,  m  spokesmany  ftroee 
and  answered  him,  <'  We  see  no  reason." 

"  He  is  guilty  of  morder  V 

"He  is." 

"  He  is  worthy  of  death  t" 

"Yes." 

"  Bichard  Hemdon,  I  now  giro  yon  a  last 
ot>portanity  to  speak.  Ifyoahayeanyworda 
to  say,  say  them  now ;  hereafter  hold  yoor 
peace." 

He  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  folded  his 
arms,  and  waited.  The  aocnsed  stood  alone 
in  the  centre  of  the  circle.  There  was  a  si- 
lence. Some  one  heaped  light  branches  upon 
the  fire;  a  brighter  glare  lit  np  the  cirde 
of  gazing  faces  round  about  the  oriminaL 
He  had  regained  his  composure ;  he  spoke 
calmly.  "  I  protest  against  all  these  pro- 
ceedings," he  said ;  "  they  are  irregular  and 
illegal.  You  have  no  authority  to  put  me  to 
death,  eyen  if  I  was  guilty  of  murder,  in- 
stead of  being  by  chance  the  sunriyor  of  a 
drunken  quarrel.  You  are  surprised  to  hear 
me  speak  thus  f  In  this  language?  Youhaye 
thought  me  a  rough  Western  hunter  f  You 
are  mistaken.  Good  blood  flows  in  my  yeins 
—of  a  better  quality  than  yours.  Inquiry 
will  certainly  be  made  for  me,  and,  as  sure 
as  the  sun  rises,  your  turn  will  come ;  my 
blood  will  be  required  at  your  hands.  Bo 
much  for  you.  Now  for  myself  I  did  not 
commit  willful  murder.  Every  border  man 
goes  through  hundreds  of  just  such  quarrels 
as  ours  of  yesterday.  He  expects  them,  and 
bears  no  malice  if  he  is  the  one  to  falL  Ned 
was  a  chance  companion,  not  a  friend ;  but 
he  was  a  good  fellow  in  his  way.  He  would 
be  the  first  to  cut  these  eords  if  he  could 
come  to  life  again.  Dead,  I  call  upon  him 
to  speak  against  me  if  he  wilL"  And,  with 
a  sudden  movement,  Hemdon,  his  hands  be- 
ing tied  behind  him,  stooped  and  drew  away 
the  blanket  from  the  shrouded  form  with 
his  strong  teeth. 

It  was  a  dramatic  action.  The  New  En- 
gland men  leaned  forward,  almost  expecting 
to  see  fresh  blood  flow  from  the  wound,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  superstition.  But  the 
dead  man  did  not  accuse  his  friend ;  no  blood 
speared ;  neither  was  there  a  look  of  an- 
guish on  the  face.  He  seemed  to  be  peace- 
fhUy  sleeping.  (No  one  there  knew,  or  could 
know,  that  the  poor  fellow  was  almost  glad 
to  dio^  and  bo  out  of  it  all — out  of  this  weary, 
bewilfkred  Uf«,  where  a  aeries  of  fatalities 
bad  eeemed  to  trip  hitn  upever  since  ho  was 
bom ;  for,  deny  it  aa  we  omyr  some  mea  are 
the  fiK}t*bj]lU  of  Fate  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.) 

The  living  man  stood  tbero  by  the  dead, 
his  head  erect,  hie  eyes  defiant.  He  was  a 
splendid  spec i me u  of  manhood.  It  almost 
seemed  oji  though  no  law  could  be  rtfclit 
which  should  a! ay  liini,  A  mufmur  of  votcc^e 
had  arlBeii ;  ILi;  bj:t!thj'cn  spoke  to  t^ioh  otU'^ 
er  in  low  vaieejii 


But  the  old  man  remained  unmoyed.  He 
said  of  a  man, "  He  is  large,''  or  **  He  is  small ;" 
beauty  and  strength,  for  themselyes  alone, 
touched  him  not.  "Your  threats  do  not 
trouble  us,  Bichard  Hemdon,"  he  said,  hush- 
ing the  murmured  yoioes  with  a  graye  gest- 
ure. '^Your  friends  may  come  hers  after 
you  if  they  will;  they  will  find  no  wrong- 
doing. I  hold,  as  I  told  you,  legal  powers. 
But  it  is  npt  by  those  powers  that  I  now 
pronounce  sentence  upon  you.  No ;  it  is  by 
the  law  of  Jehoyah,  the  Almighty  (Jod.  I 
can  not  show  you  mercy,  Bichard  Hemdoo, 
on  account  of  these  Indians,  who  are  still 
yery  near  to  sayagery,  and  who  need  this  les- 
son of  the  white  man's  Justice.  But  I  would 
not  if  I  oould.  Wert  thou  my  own  sod,  I 
should  not  hesitate ;  nay,  I  wish  that  thou 
wert  my  son  indeed,  that  this  painful  duty 
mi^it  be  also  a  sacrifice  on  my  part,  and 
that  a  father's  prayers  might  ayaU,  perhaps, 
to  soften  thee  ere  death.  Bichard  Hemdon, 
to-night  thou  must  die." 

But  Buth  sprang  from  Miriam's  arms,  and 
knelt  at  the  elder's  feet.  "Not  to-night, 
father,"  she  cried;  "oh,  not  to-night!  Do 
not  be  so  cruel." 

The  women  gatheced  around  her  and  tried 
to  soothe  her  pitiful  sobbing.  "It  is  too 
hard  a  thing  for  Uttle  Buth,"  they  said; 
"  she  is  so  tender-hearted." 

"Bear  her  away,"  said  the  elder.  "Qo 
with  the  good  sisters,  my  daughter.  But 
pray  for  this  man,  if  you  will,  as  oft  as  yon 
please ;  he  needs  aU  your  prayers.  It  may 
be  that  Qod  will  hearicen  unto  your  yoioe. 
You  haye  neyer  known  what  sin  was,  my 
child;  no  wonder  that  it  is  so  horrible  to 
you." 

But  Buth  tore  herself  from  the  sisters, 
and  came  back  to  her  father's  feet.  "Ob, 
spare  him,  father,  spare  him — for  my  sake! 
Let  me  be  slain  in  his  place !" 

"  Poor  lamb,  who  offerest  thyself  for  the 
sacrifice!  Thou  knowest  not  what  thou 
sayest,  Buth." 

"  For  fliy  sake,  fisther — ^my  sake !" 

"  Nay,  were  he  my  own  son,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, I  would  not  spare  him,  either  for  my 
sake  or  yours.  And  I  would  curse  with  a 
father's  curse  the  child  who  dared  interfere 
with  my  sentence." 

The  old  man's  yoioe  had  grown  terrible; 
bis  eyes  flashed;  he  wa»  not  tiiiaking  of 
poor  little  Ruth  then,  Ferhfipit  he  wa* 
thinking  of  some  dark  evunt  uf  his  own 
paat  which  liad  made  bim  whnt  lie  was. 

Bath  quailed  and  tank  befom  blm  to  the 
gtound.  The  pitying  ^mUrm  raised  her  Is 
their  arms-  But^  crt)  tbuy  muM  bear  hat 
away,  the  grave  Alirijim  came  forwapl. 
''  Ruth/'  she  said*  geotly,  takilif  lltr  bAai« 
"  stand  down  on  your  feet  one  nrattftttt*  l^f 
child."  Tbo  girl  obeyed-  **lf  you  hmm 
any  iMug  to  aay  to  k«mdoii,  oow^  ftolki 
now,  mtWf  for  Um  Imt  Um$,p^aMki  yonrf 
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ther  can  not  reelnndn  yon,"  she  whispered; 
at  the  same  time  she  led  the  young  girl 
swiftly  across  the  small  inclosed  space  un- 
til they  stood  close  to  the  doomed  man. 
For  Miriam  alone,  of  all  that  company, 
knew  the  secret  of  these  two. 

The  girl,  pallid  as  death  itself  looked  np 
into  the  face  of  Richard  Hemdon.  Miriam 
sustained  her.  She  was  a  small,  fragile  creat- 
ure, her  large  eyes  were  strained  wide  open 
with  fear,  like  the  eyes  of  a  hunted  hare, 
her  little  lips  were  parched,  her  hreath  came 
in  gasps.  Her  small  head  —the  arohe4  head 
of  the  timid  and  highly  reverent  tempera- 
ment— lay  back  against  the  elder  woman's 
arm ;  it  almost  seemed  as  though  she  would 
die  there,  looking  mutely  upward  into  her 
lover's  face.  Tee,  her  lover ;  and  she  loved 
him.  But  the  horror  of  a  crime  and  of  a 
father's  curse  lay  between.  The  man  read 
her  face  like  the  open  page  of  a  book,  and, 
loving  her  as  he  did,  he  pitied  her,  and  with 
an  inward  malediction  upon  woman's  innate 
weakness,  he  helped  her  to  turn  from  him 
by  a  cold  and  vicious  look  which  suited 
well  a  murderer's  countenance.  Buth  saw 
it,  shuddered,  and  closed  her  eyes.  She  had 
had  her  moment,  and  she  spoke  not.  The 
sisters  came  forward,  and  bore  her  away 
fainting;  Miriam  stepped  back  into  the 
shadow. 

The  elder  felt  constrained  to  offer  an 
apology  for  his  daughter.  ''She  Is  but  a 
child,"  he  said,  '*  too  fragile  for  such  scenes 
as  this.  Small  wonder  ^at  her  heart  failed 
her,  and  that  nervous  incoherence  overcame 
her  speech.  Pardon  the  maid,  brethren ;  she 
knew  not  what  she  did." 

There  was  a  pause.  The  old  man  bowed 
his  head  for  a  moment;  they  saw  that  he 
prayed.  When  he  lifted  his  £M3e  again,  it 
was  set  to  fulfill  all  his  purpose.  ''Let  the 
dead  be  covered,"  he  said. 

Two  of  the  brethren  stepped  forward  and 
reverently  drew  the  blanket  over  the  slain 
man.  Hemdon  had  withdrawn  a  few  paces, 
and  stood  leaning  against  a  tree ;  he  seem- 
ed to  scorn  making  any  frirther  attempt,  or 
even  speaking  agtdn.  "I  wish  I  had  a  ci- 
gar, though,"  he  thought,  with  the  kmmo^ 
ones  which  natures  like  his  feel  when  they 
have  once  made  up  their  minds  to  aoeept 
fate  and  struggle  no  longer. 

"  Bichard  Hemdon,  your  crime  is  murder ; 
its  penalty  is  death.  By  the  legal  power  I 
hold,  by  the  authority  I  wield  over  you  as 
a  member  of  this  society,  and  by  the  law  of 
Jehovah,  I  now  pass  sentence  upon  you ;.  and 
seeing  that  we  have  no  proper  prison,  and 
that  each  day  is  filled  to  the  full  with  our 
mission  duties,  I  now  decree  that  at  dawn 
yon  be  led  fortli  and  hanged  from  a  conven- 
ient tree  nntU  life  be  extinct.  Andmm^Qod 
have  mcroy  upon  your  soiil  P 

Hemdon  diil  mtt  si>e<ik ;  lie  locikfid  arotind 
the  circle  coDtemptiiou^y.     ^*  A  nic«  Itii  o£ 


executioners,"  he  tiiought.  The  elder  turn- 
ed and  repeated  the  sentence  to  the  Indi- 
ans. "  Ruth  might  get  a  pistol  to.me  if  she 
tried,  some  time  during  the  night,"  thought 
Hemdon,  "and  at  least  save  me  from  the 
hanging.  Why  do  women  never  think  of 
suohtMngsf"  But  poor  little  Ruth  would 
have  considered  it  a  mortal  sin  to  aid  a  man 
in  taking  his  own  life  under  any  circum- 
stances. In  New  England,  fifty  years  ago, 
burial  at  four  cross-roads,  with  a  stake 
through  the  heart,  was  still  the  popular  ver- 
dict upon  /elo-ds-M.  The  Indians  had  given 
their ''  ugh,"  "  ugh^"  of  assent,  the  council  was 
about  to  break  up,  the  brethren  advanced 
to  lead  away  the  prisoner,  when,  "  Wait, 
friends,  I  have  a  word  to  speak,"  said  a  wom- 
an's voice.  It  was  Miriam.  She  came  for- 
ward into  the  centre  of  the  group,  the  only 
woman  present :  the  others  had  gone  with 
Ruth.  The  circles  were  broken ;  the  white 
men  and  Indians  looked  at  her  wonderingly, 
and  pressed  nearer.  She  stood  among  them 
— a  tall,  dark-skinned  woman,  clad  in  the 
plain  garb  of  the  sisters.  In  her  every-day 
life  she  spoke  raiiely,  save  when  engaged  in 
her  teacher's  work;  she  was  counted  espe- 
cially holy  by  aU.  With  the  far-ofi^  faintly 
cool  holiness  of  some  distant  star,  however, 
very  different  fSrom  the  fervid,  loving  piety 
of  the  other  sisters  who  were  wives,  and  the 
gentle,  girlish  religion  of  fair  Ruth.  The 
brethren  esteemed  Miriam;  but  they  were 
also  somewhat  afraid  of  her.  They  felt  that 
she  was  almost  too  saintly  for  a  mission  such 
as  theirs — a  mission  of  common  human  life, 
where  hosbuids  and  wives  lived  and  labor- 
ed together  in  the  same  good  cause;  they 
thought  that  her  place  i^ould  be  higher, 
among  those  who  had  renounced  altogether 
the  Joys  of  this  life,  and  who  lived  as  the 
angels  lived.  The  elder  counted  Miriam  as 
almost  on  a  level  with  men,  so  far  above  the 
weaknesses  of  her  sex  she  seemed  to  him. 
She  was  the  one  woman  to  whom  he  paid  a 
mute  Inspect;  in  all  his  life  the  only  one; 
for  Ruth's  mother  had  been,  as  Ruth  was 
now,  a  fragile  little  creature,  fitted  for  love 
and  timid  obedience. 

"  Friends,"  said  Miriam,  breaking  the  grave 
surprised  silence,  "  you  have  done  Justly  in 
sentencing  this  man  to  death ;  indeed,  you 
could  do  no  less.  *  He  is  guilty  of  a  great 
crime." 

Hemdon  looked  at  the  speaker  with  indif- 
ference. She  was  the  one  woman  at  the 
miwion  for  whom  he  felt  dislike.  He  was 
kind  to  women  by  nature,  and  liked  them 
without  effort;  but  his  idea  was  that  they 
should  be  either  pretty  or  gentle-tempered. 
This  woman  was  neither.  He  said  to  him- 
self, "  She  wants  to  try  her  hand  at  a  speech." 

"Having  duly  performed  your  part  ao- 

oordjog  to  law,"  continued  Miriam,  "I  ask 

you  to  sutp^nd  the  execution  of  this  man's 

seutence,  brctbreui  and  to  giva-him  to  me." 
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There  was  a  mnimar  of  astonishment. 
Herndon  himself  drew  back,  darkly  frown- 
ing.   What  was  this  woman  to  him  f 

''  Yon  have  a  custom/'  said  Miriam,  turn- 
ing to  the  Indians,  and  speaking  in  their 
tongne,  '^  that  when  a  man  is  condemned  to 
die,  if  a  woman  will  come  forward  and  take 
him  for  her  own,  and  give  herself  to  him,  his 
life  is  spared,  and  she  and  he  are  banished 
together  to  the  wilderness  to  fare  as  they 
can.    Is  this  so  f " 

The  Indians  assented. 

"  I  am  that  woman.  I  now  take  him  as 
my  own.  Give  him  to  me.  Have  I  not  the 
right  to  ask  it,  according  to  your  law  f " 

Again  the  Indians  assented. 

''And  you — ^you  will  not  go  against  this 
favor  I  ask,  the  last  I  shall  ever  ask,  breth- 
ren f  said  the  woman,  turning  to  th^  white 
men.  ''You  will  give  me  this  man's  lifet" 
Her  eyes  passed  from  face  to  face. 

"  But  it  is  too  much,  sister — ^too  great  a 
task  even  for  your  goodness.  Why  should 
you  sacrifice  yourself  for  this  hardened  rep- 
robate f 

"  He  is  hardened  now ;  but  it  may  be  that 
I  can  soften  him.  It  is  a  great  thing  to 
bring  a  sinner  to  God's  feet." 

"  But  what  a  suffering  life  for  you,  sister ! 
You  are  holy,  and  he  is  vile." 

"And  can  you  not  see,  my  brother,  that 
that  makes  the  very  strength  of  my  appeal  f 
Of  what  use  is  holiness  if  not  to  roscue  vile- 
ness  f  BhaU  I  keep  my  roligion  as  a  garb 
too  costly  to  work  in — ^I,  vowed  to  labor  f 
Besides,  so  deeply  dyed  a  sinner  as  this  man 
is  is  marked,  set  apart,  as  it  were,  for  a  groat 
and  special  pity  by  roason  of  the  soro  pun- 
ishment surely,  so  surely,  awaiting  him.  He 
m  conaecTQted  by  his  very  crime.  Bearing 
the  mark  of  Cain  upon  hie  forehead,  he  must 
HTiff&T  the  punishment  of  Cain ;  nothing  we 
can  do  will  niter  that.  But,  oh^  my  breth- 
ren, will  it  not  be  better  if  he  camos  to  his 
pniualitnont  humble  and  repentant  f  And, 
in  Gtid'fi  mysteriouH  providence,  it  fteemi  to 
me  that  this  work  i&  givtxk  into  my  hand  to 
do.  Oil.  my  brethren,  love  the  ted  man  and 
help  bun ;  but  turn  me  not  from  savitig  a 
whit«  man's  soul  also,  if  so  be  that  I  can  I" 

*'  Bnt  your  own  life,  sister  f" 

"  Can  I  do  better  with  it  f" 

The  brethren  stood  iiT^eaolute,  looking 
upon  the  woman^s  steadfast  face.  One  and 
another,  they  had  spoken  to  her,  and  she 
had  met  their  words.  They  turned  toward 
the  elder,  hesitating.  It  was  noticeable 
that  she  had  not  addressed  him ;  she  had 
appealed  directly  to  the  lay  brothers  and 
to  the  Indians.  The  old  man  noted  not  this 
slight — he  was  above  smalt  t hough tfl  of  self 
— but  ho  sat  amassed.  To  leave  her  place, 
her  work,  forever,  and  go  forth  with  this 
godless  man !  Fie  looked,  looked  tisedly 
upon  h^r,  and  sIig  retumod  his  gase.  The 
two  strong  wills  met* 


''Ton  would  take  this  man  to  joxuaeU, 
Miriam  f 

"Yes,  father." 

"TosaTehislifef 

"Yes." 

"But  you  must  be  his  wife,  then — joa 
must  take  him  as  a  husband.  In  do  other 
way  can  I  let  you  go." 

"I  know  it." 

He  gazed  at  her  silently ;  and  as  he  gaied, 
slowly  the  oonviotion  came  to  him  that  h^v 
was  a  saorifloe  greater  than  death :  it  would 
be  harder  for  her  to  live  with  him  than  to 
die  for  him.  He  rose,  and  with  outstretched 
arms  gave  her  the  benediction.  Her  prayer 
was  granted :  the  doomed  man  was  hers. 

Life  is  sweet  to  us  all ;  but  Richard  Hem- 
don  was  of  a  dogged  temper,  and  proad.  "  I 
am  not  going  to  owe  it  to  her,"  he  said  to 
himselfl  He  turned  to  the  men.  "  Unbind 
me,"  he  said,  shortly.  The  brethren,  who 
still  held  him,  began  to  undo  the  cords ;  bvt 
the  elder  checked  them. 

"Not  yet,"  he  said;  "this  man  is  not  yet 
free.  At  dawn,  united  as  one,  the  two  may 
go  forth  together.  But  first  we  must  make 
some  preparation  for  their  journey,  we  must 
give  them  a  chance  for  life ;  the  rest  is  in 
God's  hands.  Let  Richard  Herndon  remain 
here,  bound  and  guarded,  until  morning;  I 
will  then  perform  the  marriage  oereauniy 
oyer  them,  and  they  may  go." 

"  But  look  here---"  began  Herndon. 

Almost  as  the  words  left  his  mouth,  Ifir- 
iam,  coming  forward,  whispered  swiftly  la 
his  ear, "  Do  not  object,  or  say  one  word.  I 
promise  to  leave  you  at  the  first  town." 

She  would  not  meet  his  eyes.  He  sorrey- 
ed  her  doubtingly.  She  went  back  qntckly 
among  the  others,  who  were  receiving  ih& 
old  man^s  instructions.  *'  If  her  game  is  to 
marry  me  because  she  thinks  I  am  some- 
body, I  can  block  it  finely,"  he  thought.  "  I 
do  nothelicTO  the  marriage  will  hold  in  law; 
and  even  if  it  does,  once  out  of  tbi«  trap,  I 
will  never  see  her  face  again  an  long  as  t 
live*  If  it  is  money  she's  after^  I  aball  have 
the  eatJsfaotion  of  telling  her  that  thereat 
precious  little.''  Tlien  he  fell  to  thinking 
of  hie  little  love  sobbing  hvi  heart  ont  in 
the  Alifision-honse  behind,  and  hi»  anger  roee 
again  fiercely.  "  Can't  a  man  have  what  he 
wants  f"  he  said  to  himself!  That  sbt^  bad 
not  strength  enough  to  mnke  ono  (.effort  itt 
save  him  made  no  dLffcrcnoe  in  his  i^^tima- 
tion  of  her;  be  liked  women  who  were  timid 
and  yielding;  he  hated  Amaxonn  and  mar^ 
tyi^.  Then  hU  thoughts  went  back  to  Mliv 
iam.  ^' I  will  outwit  her  yet/^  he  said  to 
himself  watching  the  gttinp  around  the  old* 
or,  and  bar  nTortcd  face. 

At  dawn  the  njarriage  service  was  iip<ika« 
over  the  two.  The  dead  hail  bfwn  intcoed 
in  the  little  bnrial<grouDd  baak  of  thr  Mi^ 
slon- houses  the  one  aervioe  prco^diug  1^ 
other.    The  fires  had  dMJk^mn  009;  ^ 
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gray  light  of  dawn  lit  the  sky.  Miriam,  in 
her  Biflterhood  garb,  stood  by  the  side  of 
Richard  Hemdon,  and  before  the  assembled 
company  repeated  the  tows  of  lore  and  obe- 
dience which  the  elder's  yoiee  pronounced. 
Hemdon  would  not  speak;  he  was  sullen 
and  angry.  Yet  during  the  long  night  hours 
he  had  made  up  his  miiultotakethe  life  of- 
foed  to  him  at  any  cost.  A  man  can  not 
ke^  himself  up  to  the  point  of  ififtf  lin^  upon 
death  when  youth  and  strength  are  stirring 
within  him.  Still  he  would  not  speak.  Mir- 
iam, however,  took  his  hand,  hanging  bound 
behind  him,  and  held  it  in  both  her  own. 
'^  I  aoeept  him  eyen  as  he  is,  without  spoken 
Yows,''  she  said.  "  Qo  on  with  the  serriee, 
father." 

The  old  man  went  on.  He  prayed  for  the 
welfare  of  the  two.  In  measured  terms  he 
aoknowledged  the  special  intervention  of 
Providence  in  the  afhir,  and  the  submission 
they  all  gave  to  the  decree.  He  commend- 
ed **  this  woman,  Thy  handmaid,"  and  "  this 
IshmaeUte  whom  she  hath  taken  to  herself 
for  pity's  sake,"  to  the  especial  mercy  of 
Qod.  He  then  pronounced  the  final  bene- 
diction, and  the  service  was  ended :  the  two 
were  one.  Ten  minutes  later  they  had  left 
the  missi<m  together,  walking  through  the 
forest  on  their  way  to  tiie  lake,  where  a  ca- 
noe containing  a  few  provisions  and  stores 
awaited  them. 

Hemdon  had  his  gun,  the  woman  a  small 
bag  of  clothing.  The  man's  hands  were 
swollen  from  the  pressure  of  the  cords. 
Without  a  word  the  woman  took  the  gun 
from  him  and  carried  it.  He  made  no  ob- 
jection. "  She  can  do  as  much  of  the  work 
as  she  pleases,"  he  said  to  himsel£ 

They  were  together  eight  days.  Hemdon 
paddled  the  canoe,  hunted  now  and  then,  or 
fished,  in  order  to  help  out  their  provisions, 
and  smoked  his  pipe  while  Miriam  took  her 
turn  at  the  oar.  The  autumn  air  was  cooL 
By  day  they  went  steadily  on  toward  the 
Sault ;  by  night  they  camped  on  the  beach, 
the  man  sleeping  by  the  fixe,  rolled  in  a 
blanket,  the  woman  in  the  canoe,  anchored 
off  the  shore.  The  Joumey  was  long.  At 
first  Hemdon  did  not  look  at  his  compan- 
ion ;  but  when  he  found  that  she  as  studi- 
ously looked  away  from  him,  he  &11  to  watch- 
ing her  now  and  then,  wondering  when  she 
was  going  to  begin  her  persuasions;  for  he 
was  quite  convinced  that  she  meant  to  per^ 
suade  him  into  acknowledging  the  mar- 
riage, and  taking  her  eastward  as  his  wife. 
**  &ke  might  as  well  try  to  move  granite,"  he 
thought. 

On  the  fourth  day  he  talked  a  Uttle, 
vaguely  and  irrelevantly,  on  all  snl^Jeots 
save  the  one  in  hand,  ^e  answered  him 
quietly,  but  he  eould  not  draw  her  out.  He 
spoke  of  the  mission  and  its  work ;  she  said 
noUiing.  fie  abased  the  flsnatioism  of  the 
ald«r,aiid  the  yiBd<tedianoe  of  the  Ineth- 


ren ;  she  did  not  defend  them.  On  the  fifth 
day  he  told  her  the  true  story  of  the  quar- 
reL  Ned  was  a  chance  acquaintance ;  they 
had  met  at  the  Sault,  and  had  agreed  to 
go  on  a  hunting  expedition  together.  By 
chance  they  had  come  across  the  mission, 
and  had  staid  there  longer  than  they  ought 
to  have  staid.  Ned  was  a  good  fellow,  but 
he  would  drink  now  and  then.  Twice  be- 
fore, when  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  he 
had  shot  at  the  speaker,  and  barely  missed 
him ;  this  time  he,  Hemdon,  was  hiUf  drunk 
himself,  and  had  fired  too.  It  was  an  even 
chance  which  one  would  be  hit;  it  happen- 
ed to  be  Ned.  Didnt  really  know  the  man 
firom  Adam;  merely  a  boon  companion  for 
thesumm^.  Intended  to  publish  his  death 
in  the  Eastern  papers,  and  tell  the  whole 
story  to  whoever  wanted  to  hear  it.  Was 
sorry  he  was  gone,  poor  fellow.  Good  luck 
be  with  him  wherever  he  was  in  the  next 
world  I  he  certainly  didn't  have  much  of  it 
in  this. 

On  the  stzth  day  he  fell  to  talking  of 
Ruth.  He  really  loved  the  little  maiden  in 
his  way,  and  whenever  he  thought  of  her, 
he  turned  angry  against  fate.  The  sweet 
clinging  affection  of  the  young  girl  seemed 
to  him  all  that  there  was  of  higher  love ; 
her  dependent  nature  and  her  little  fears 
charmed  him.  He  loved  to  think  of  sooth- 
ing her,  as  one  soothes  a  frightened  little 
child.  Then— «o  complex  is  the  train  of 
human  motives — he  felt  a  desire  to  stir  up 
this  silent  woman,  and  see  if  she  had  any 
life  in  her.  All  women  were  alike :  there 
must  be  a  spring  to  touch  somewhere,  if  one 
could  only  find  it.  So,  as  he  paddled  stead- 
ily on,  he  talked  of  Ruth,  of  her  loveliness, 
and  her  love.  Miriam  sat  unmoved.  He 
said  more.  She  remained  silent.  He  burst 
forth  into  a  rlu^psody,  partly  real,  partly 
assumed. 

'<  Tet  she  failed  you  at  the  last,"  said  the 
woman,  looking  up  suddenly,  and  fixing  full 
upon  him  her  daik-fringed,  steel -colored 
eyes. 

''And  I  love  her  the  more  for  her  very 
fsilure,"  said  Hemdon,  returning  the  gase 
with  one  equally  fixed.  "  Do  you  think  I 
like  being  saved  by  a  woman  f" 

She  turned  her  head  away  quickly,  and 
foft  the  first  time  showed  some  emotion. 
''There  seemed  to  be  no  other  way,"  she 
said,  in  a  low^tone. 

"Oh,  you  are  referring  to  yourself  t  In 
that  ease  it  was  different,  of  course.  I  am 
nothing  to  you,  and  you  are  nothing  to  me. 
You  would  have  done  the  same  for  any  dy- 
ing wretch,  being  moved  thereto  by — by — 
shall  we  say  pityt  You  are  so  strong- 
minded,  you  know — ^not  timid  or  retiring, 
like  other  women.  All  the  same,  I  am 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  of  course,  and  if 
there  is  any  tldng  I  can  do  for  you,  pray 
command  me."  He  stopped  paddling  for  a 
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moment)  and  relighted  his  pipe.  ''Do  yon 
think  of  returning  to  the  miasion  f '  he  ask- 
ed. ''She  might  as  well  understand  that 
her  fiiture  movements  are  nothing  to  me/' 
he  added,  mentally. 

"No." 

"  Ah !  perhaps  yon  intend  to  remain  at  the 
Sanltf 

"No." 

"  Well,  in  any  ease,  yon  mnst  allow  me  to 
recompense  you  in  some  small  degree  for  the 
loss  of  time  or  change  of  plans  I  have  inrol- 
nntarily  occasioned." 

"  If  I  need  aid,  I  will  send  you  word." 

"  Oh,  that  will  not  do  at  all.  I  can  give 
you  no  fixed  address.  I  think  of  going 
abroad,  perhaps  to  Spain  or  Egypt.  But 
before  I  go  I  should  like  to  do  something  for 
you,  although  I  myself  am  far  from  rich.  In 
fact,  you  have  had  the  misfortune  to  rescue 
only  a  poor  man,"  said  Hemdon,  looking  into 
her  eyes,  with  a  little  mocking  smile.  It 
was  too  much.  A  spasm  passed  over  her 
face,  a  sudden  sobbing  seised  and  shook  her ; 
tears  poured  down  her  cheeks  between  the 
fingers  that  tried  to  hide  them.  There  was 
no  doubt  but  that  she  was  crying  now  in  the 
most  weak  and  womanish  way  possible. 

Hemdon  remained  motionless,  paddle  in 
hand,  staring  at  her.  He  was  so  amazed  that 
he  did  not  speak.  What!  this  hardened 
manoduvrer  overcome  at  last — this  skillful 
player  throwing  up  her  hand,  and  sitting 
there  crying  like  a  baby,  because  he  had  said 
a  word  or  two  showing  that  he  had*  found 
her  out !  He  could  not  bear  to  hear  her  sob- 
bing ;  he  began  to  feel  ashamed  of  himself, 
and  to  suspect  that  he  had  been  mistaken 
all  along.  The  longer  he  looked  at  her,  the 
more  he  felt  inclined  to  think  that  he  had 
Judged  her  wrongly ;  that  here  was  a  char- 
acter which  he  had  not  understood,  one  of 
those  religious  enthusiasts  that  people  talk- 
ed about  now  and  then  in  books.  "  She  must 
think  me  a  brute,"  he  said  to  himself.  Then 
he  began  aloud,  blundering,  but  in  earnest. 
"  Miss  Miriam,"  he  said, "  I  beg  your  pardon 
with  all  my  heart.  I  have  made  a  huge  mis- 
take all  along.  I  thought  you  were  marry- 
ing me  for  my  name  or  my  money,  and  I  now 
see  that  I  was  all  wrong,  and  that  my  suspi- 
cions have  been  positively  insulting.  Do 
forgive  me.  I  am  a  worldly  sort  of  a  fellow, 
not  fit  to  associate  with  such  a  religious  per- 
son u&  yoursfjlf ;  litid  auch  tbiqgH  are  duim  Ln 
the  world,  I  aaatire  yoa,  Indeed^  it  would 
have  been  »  tirat-clAs^i  mancc^uvrfl  for — for 
such  a  woiunn  os  I  sappoaed  you  to  be. 
Come,  forgive  me*  I  am  deeply  aahomeii  of 
myaeif*  I  will  do  now  whatever  yon  please. 
I  will  even  let  the  marriage  stand  if  yoQ 
wifth  it." 

The  woman  shook  her  head* 

**  I  tUoaght  yotx  would  refosa*  It  would 
be  highly  repugnant  to  yotij  of  coiiiTf*i>,  <tr  to 
any  right-minded  woman;  butj  undei^tj^ud 


me,  I  am  willing  now  to  hold  to  it  aud  to 
have  it  publicly  acknowledged.  Perhaps 
you  are  alone  in  the  world,  or  desolate.  In 
that  case  it  would  be  better  to  let  it  stand, 
for  then  I  oonld  provide  for  you  without 
comment.  We  need  not  be  together  at  all, 
you  know ;  we  oould  live  quite  apart,  as  so 
many  husbands  and  wives  do  nowadays. 
Fory  of  course,  I  know  that  I  should  not  suit 
you  at  all,  being  so  worldly-minded,  and  so 
forth,  while  you  are  a  sort  of  a--a  saint — I 
mean  a  nun,"  he  added,  hastily  changing 
the  word,  which  held  so  low  a  place  in  his 
own  estimation.  (He  had  never  known  '^a 
saint^'  of  either  sex  who  was  a  pleasant  or 
even  a  sensible  companion  on  earth,  what- 
ever he  or  she  might  be  eventually  in 
heaven.)  "Ton  are  not  willing f  Well,  I 
suppose  it  would  be  an  infliction.  The  truth 
is  that  I  do  not  know  mnoh  about  religions 
people."  He  paused.  "  Please  tell  me,  then, 
what  I  oofi  do  for  you,"  he  said,  beginning  to 
smoke  again. 

"Nothing,"  said  Miriam. 

She  had  dried  her  eyes  and  turned  her 
head  away.  After  a  while,  silence  being 
once  more  established  between  them,  he  saw 
her,  while  he  paddled  briskly  on  to  make 
up  for  lost  time,  take  out  a  half  sheet  of 
paper,  and  begin  to  write  upon  it  with  a 
pencil,  steadying  it  with  a  piece  of  bark. 

"  What  are  you  writing  f "  he  asked,  after 
half  an  hour  had  passed. 

"  Prayers,"  she  answered. 

"  Suppose  you  make  some  for  me ;  I  need 
them." 

For  now  that  he  believed  in  her  sinoerityf 
such  as  it  was,  he  felt  himself  no  longer  on 
guard  before  her,  and  foil  back  into  Ua  old 
half -bantering  tone. 

"  You  do ;  but  Ruth  will  pray  for  you." 

"  No,  she  won't ;  I  shaU  not  aUow  it.  Do 
you  think  I  am  going  to  have  her  holdiag 
herself  above  me  in  that  way  f  If  I  many 
Ruth  (you  have  refused  to  let  our  marriage 
stand,  you  know),  she  shall  pray — ^you  wili 
think  this  is  dreadful,  but  I  do  not  know 
any  other  way  to  express  it— she  ahall  pzaj 
tome." 

"  You  mean  that  yon  wish  to  beher  godT 

"No  wish  about  it;  it  wiU  be  so  of  itselt'* 

"It  will  indeed.  May  you  be  very  happy 
with  her,  Mr.  Hemdon!  A  sweeter  aatoxe 
I  never  knew."  She  said  this  quietly,  and 
wijut  on  with  her  writiug* 

**  Those  prayoiB  do  not  get  on  veij  fai%' 
said  HemdoTii  at  the  end  ni  miother  half 
hour^  watching  her  sit  miiticiEilft8#j  pt^iiail  in 
ha.ad,  '*  Come,  give  me  a  lilUo  i>f  ytJ*iT  tim^ 
and  tell  me  your  plans,  in  andther  day  m 
shall  be  at  the  Sault." 

**  Yea ;  tLud  I  will  answer  you  before  «¥ 
reach  the  SanU.  In  the  msaa  tim%  plaMi 
leave  me  to  Qiyself.'- 

''  Cool  I"  iuud  Horndun,  half  IioigiuLng,  hmli 
\  vexed.  ^  , 
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''As  we  near  oiyilization,  Mr.  HemdoDy 
we  necessarily  resume  oar  proper  places/' 
continaed  the  woman.  "  I  am  glad  that  yon 
haTe  righted  me  in  your  own  mind."  She 
raised  her  eyes  and  looked  at  him.  ''  I  nev- 
er once  thought  of  yonr  name  or  yonr  mon- 
ey,'' she  said. 

A  flash  rose  in  his  cheek.  At  that  mo- 
ment the  man  felt  himself  contemptible 
before  her.  "I  jndged  yon  by  low  stand- 
ards/' he  said,  horrify.  '^  I  am  not  accns- 
tomed  to  being  with  religions  people.  Miss 
Miriam." 

Clonds  came  np  and  darkened  Hhe  lake  at 
sunset.  Hitherto  they  had  had  fine  weather. 

*fBmn/*  said  Hemdon. 

**  Tes,  and  cold,"  said  Miriam,  looking  at 
the  sky. 

**  We  have  had  wonderful  luck,"  continued 
Hemdon.  ''  If  the  weather  had  been  bad, 
I  eonld  not  have  hunted  or  fished,  and  we 
slKmld  have  been  twice  as  long  on  the  way, 
besides.  It  would  have  been  a  close  shave 
ibr  life.  Bat  I  suppose  it  all  comes  from 
having  a  religious  person  on  board,''  he  add- 
ed, half  believing  it  himself.  "  I  think  we 
had  better  camp  here.  Miss  Miriam,  in  this 
Utile  bay." 

They  ate  their  supper;  then  Hemdon 
piled  the  fire  with  branches  dragged  from 
the  forest  behind.  "  It  is  the  last  night  we 
shall  be  together,"  he  said.  "  Sit  a  while, 
won't  yout"  for  hitherto  Miriam  had  with- 
drawn to  the  canoe  early  in  the  evening. 
8he  sat  down  upon  a  blanket,  with  her  back 
against  the  two-foot  sand  bluff  of  the  ^ore. 
Darkness  came  down  rapidly ;  the  blase  of 
the  fire  made  a  circle  of  light  around  them 
and  shone  upon  her  face.  She  took  off  her 
broad  straw  hat  and  the  close  cap  of  the 
sisterhood ;  the  heavy  braids  of  her  black 
hair  crowned  her  head  and  gave  depth  to 
her  gray  eyes.  Hemdon  lay  on  the  sand 
at  a  little  distance,  his  hands  under  his 
head,  his  pipe  in  his  mouth.  ''By  Jove!" 
he  said  to  himself,  "she  is  almost  hand- 
some." (But  she  was  not;  it  was  only  the 
fire-light  and  the  night.) 

At  nine  o'clock  the  woman  rose.  She  had 
sat  quietly  enough  imder  his  gase,  occasion- 
ally replying  to  his  desultory  remarks,  and 
he  felt  somewhat  vexed :  women  generally 
either  turned  away  firom  or  toward  his  look ; 
they  did  not  sit  unmoved  like  that.  "  I  sup- 
pose it  is  because  she  is  so  religion^"  he  said 
to  himself. 

It  had  grown  very  dark,  and  the  wind 
began  to  moan  through  the  pines.  "Per- 
haps you  had  better  not  stay  out  there  to- 
night," said  Hemdon. 

"It  is  quite  safe,"  said  the  woman,  going 
on  with  her  preparations  as  usual.  Then 
she  stepped  into  the  canoe  and  pushed  it 
off  with  the  paddle.  "Mr.  Hemdon,"  she 
ovittiied  in  the  fire-light 
I  «f  the  water  behind. 


"have  you  entirely  exonerated  me  from  all 
inclination  to  insist  upon  that  marriage 
service  that  was  spoken  over  us,  on  ac- 
count of  your  name  or  fortune,  whatever 
they  may  be  t" 

"  I  have  indeed,"  said  Hemdon,  warmly. 
"I  am  ashamed  of  myself  for  ever  having 
thought  so,  Miss  Miriam." 

"I  am  very  glad;  thank  you.  And  I  have 
one  more  tldng  to  say:  you  need  not  have 
been  afraid,  for — ^I  am  married  already." 
And  the  canoe  went  out  into  the  darkness. 

The  next  morning,  when  he  woke,  a  cold 
fine  rain  was  pouring  steadily  down.  He 
felt  very  uncomfortable  in  his  damp  blank- 
ets, and  rose.  The  fire  was  out.  He  look- 
ed seaward :  the  canoe  was  gone.  Miriam 
had  lefb  him  in  the  night,  taking  the  boat 
with  her.  She  would  reach  the  Sault  twelve 
hours  before  him,  since  it  was  slow  walking 
by  the  beach.  "Why  did  she  do  it?"  he 
said,  angrily.  He  threw  off  his  coat,  and 
went  down  to  the  lake  to  bathe  his  face  and 
hands.  When  he  oame  back,  something 
caught  his  eye.  Pinned  to  the  inside  of  the 
garment  was  the  half  sheet  of  paper  njKm 
which  he  had  watched  her  writing.  "  She 
must  have  come  in  to  shore  and  placed  it 
there  while  I  was  asleep,"  he  thought.  And 
this  is  what  he  fbund : 

'*  I  have  taken  the  canoe  and  gone  on  to  the  Sault : 
when  yon  reach  there,  I  shall  ha?e  gone.  There  Is  no 
iiae  eearehlag  for  me;  I  shall  not  be  found.  Besldaa, 
yoii  bsTe  no  rights  otot  me,  I  am  msrried  already;  and 
I  have  rights  over  yon,  for  I  saved  yonr  life.  Do  as  I 
ask  you,  then ;  make  no  attempt  to  find  me,  either  now 
or  at  any  time:  I  assure  you  it  will  be  time  lost 

*' I  bate  hypocrisy.  Therefore  I  wish  to  say  that  it 
was  not  lellgioQS  enthusiasm  or  self-saorlflce  that  made 
me  try  to  save  you  when  Ruth  failed.  (For  she  did 
fall ;  yon  can  never  alter  that)  I  wa$  rellglouft— oncei 
I  had  deep  religions  enthusissms— once.  I  was  capa- 
ble of  making  just  SQch  a  sacrlflocfor  a  doomed  erin^ 
Insl  once.  But  that  was  long  ago— before  I  loved 
yon! 

"Yes,  Richard  Hemdon,  I  loved  you,  I  love  you 
now.  But  through  all  the  complications  and  temp- 
tation! of  my  fate  I  am  coming  out  right;  I  am  leav- 
ing yon  forever. 

"Go  back  to  Ruth  if  you  like;  I  do  not  care,  nor 
•hall  I  know.  For  I  can  not  marry  you  if  I  would, 
being  a  vrlfe,  at  least  in  name,  already ;  and  I  wonld 
not  if  I  oonld,  being  very  proud.  For  yon  did  not 
love  me  flrst,  Richard;  therefore  you  shall  not  love 
me  last  Mieiam.*' 

Bichard  Hemdon  sat  down  on  his  wet 
hlankets  in  the  rain,  and  thought.  Then 
he  rose,  cooked  his  hreakfiMt,  packed  his 
traps,  and  set  off  on  his  long  heach  walk  to 
the  Sault. 

'"These  gaunt,  dark,  hollow-eyed  women 
are  the  very  ones  for  this  sort  of  thing,"  he 
said  to  hiinsel^  not  without  a  vague  won- 
der at  the  power  of  his  own  attraoti<ms. 
^  AU  the  same,  I  am  more  than  half  in  love 
with  her  myself,"  he  added.    **  Perhaps—^' 

Yes,  perhaps.  But  years  afterward  he 
said  that  it  was  ''a  haf^y  esei^;  she 
would  have  keen  very  inconvenient." 

And  so  she  would,  I  fsar.     ^  j 
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CHAPTER  I. 

NOT  long  ago  the  children  opened  a 
drawer  in  my  writing-table  and  fonnd 
a  little  roll  of  dusty  manuBcript  which  I 
myself  had  written  many  years  ago.  It 
was  a  story  in  which  some  true  things  were 
told  with  others  that  were  not  true,  all 
blended  together  in  that  same  cnrions  way 
in  which,  when  we  are  asleep,  we  dream  oat 
allegories  and  remembrances  and  indica- 
tions that  we  scarcely  reeognifle  when  we 
are  awake.  Story-telling  is  in  truth  a  sort 
of  dreaming,  from  which  the  writer  only 
quite  awakes  when  the  last  proof  is  correct- 
ed. These  visions  seem  to  haunt  one,  and 
to  contend  with  realities,  and  at  times  to 
flash  into  definite  shape  and  Toioe  and  mo- 
tion, and  to  hold  their  own  almost  inde- 
pendently of  our  will,  and  to  impress  us  as 
real  voices  and  impulses  do  in  every-d%y  ex- 
istence. 

When  the  children,  who  take  a  faithful 
interest  in  my  performances,  brought  me 
this  dusty  packet  I  read  it  through,  and 
once  more  found  myself  in  a  little  village  in 
France,  which  I  had  scarcely  thought  of  for 
years  and  years.  There  it  stood  among  its 
plains,  sunning  itself  in  the  autumn  rays ; 
all  the  people  who  used  to  live  there  with 
us  came  marching  out  of  the  drawer,  bring- 
ing £ruit  in  their  hands,  rolling  barrows 
piled  with  golden  pumpkins,  carrying  great 
baskets  of  purple  plums,  or  sweet  green- 
gages oozing  golden  Juice,  great  Jugs  of 
milk,  and  wheaten  loaves  baked  in  the 
country  ovens.  Not  only  people,  but  the  by- 
gone animals  came  too  out  of  this  ark.  A 
black  retriever  making  for  the  water,  the 
turkey-cocks  perching  on  our  door-steps, 
the  little  black  hen  with  the  crooked  bill, 
the  poor  tortoise-shell  cat  who  died  of  hun- 
ger, abut  tip  in  the  cellar  below  the  kitch- 
en. We  had  a  cook — a  hatefal  woman— 
who  had  onoc  tried  to  poison  the  pcwr  crout* 
ure,  and  who  laughed  at  our  dUmmj  when 
we  learned  its  ultimate  fate.  No  one  else 
had  ho^d  ita  cries.  The  rambling  old  plaee 
eetimed  no  ad©  for  same  such  tragedy,  piled 
together  with  dark  Comoro,  Uidden  passag^t 
stone  tlights,  and  heavy  masonry.  The 
wjilla  Tvero  of  thickest  stone.  Tbere  was  a 
sort  of  dungeon  under  the  flight  of  steps 
that  led  to  the  house  dooFf  and  the  dining-- 
room  had  two  Mdiug-places  opening  on  ei> 
iher  side  of  the  j  am  c  npbo&rd.  All  n^  u  u  d  the 
druwvng-nwRi  a  Mt-cret  passage  rnii  btftwe«?Q 
the  Willi  imd  the  wiMJileu  paneling*  This 
pa»«in^e  was  lighted  by  a  narrow  windaw, 
all  hidden  by  kares  of  the  vine- tree.    The 


drawing-room  windows  opened  into  a  sweet 
garden  full  of  flowers  and  straggling  green- 
ery. At  the  end  of  the  walk  by  the  vine 
wall  stood  a  little  pavilion  with  a  pointed 
roof  and  a  twirling  weather-ooek,  with  case- 
ments north,  east,  and  west.  This  little  pe- 
vilion  seemed  to  guard  the  entrance  of  the 
village.  People  said  that  the  old  farm  hed 
once  been  a  hunting-lodge  built  by  Heoij 
IV.,  who  came  here  with  his  Court.  I  could 
imagine  any  one  of  the  old  pictures  I  had 
seen  in  the  Louvre  and  elsewhere  made 
alive,  the  gay  cavalcade  sounding  and  gal- 
loping away,  disappearing  along  the  hall- 
way; horses  prancing,  aquires  following, 
horns  sounding,  and  scarfr  flying  in  the  air. 
Sometimes  the  King  ruled  at  the  Chftteaa 
de  Visy,  so  the  legend  ran ;  but  the  ch4teaa 
was  the  Queen's,  and  the  hunting-lodge  waa 
the  King's,  and  the  little  pavilion  where  we 
girls  all  did  our  lessons  together,  and  blot- 
ted our  German  exercises,  had  been  built 
for  some  aigretted  lady  of  the  Court. 

Visy  le  fioi  is  a  village  not  far  from  Coc- 
beil,  a  well-known  country  town  in  France. 
It  is  a  district  where  the  sun  sets  acro» 
miles  of  flat  spreading  fields  that  are  crossed 
and  recrossed  in  every  direction  by  narrow 
canals,  of  which  tiie  ^uggish  waters  reflect 
the  willows  planted  along  their  oooiaa. 
These  streams  are  darkened  by  the  color  of 
the  banks  on  either  side.  The  earth  is  near- 
ly black ;  the  water  is  stained  .by  strange 
tints,  llie  country  is  sombre  with  peat- 
fields,  and  hers  and  there  are  peat  manu- 
factories standing  lonely  against  the  sky. 
When  the  light  blazes,  it  is  reflected  on  the 
waters  as  they  flow  with  a  certain  sluggish 
persistent  tide.  Every  here  and  there  at 
cross-ways  are  deep  pools,  where  lilies  and 
green  tangles  are  floating  on  the  brown  ed- 
dies. Bometimes  of  an  evening,  when  the 
auu  nai^  over  the  black  tirkU,  h»iig -drawn 
chorda  of  light  strike  against  the  acemn  of 
the  i>o(>lar -trees,  and  then  their  quaint  mop 
headM  seem  on  tire,  while  the  flames  toU 
down  from  the  west  with  vapor  and  with 
murky  splendor.  The  figures  paesiiig  along 
the  roads  on  the  way  hotticw^ir<L  tbo  blo« 
blouses,  the  country- womon  c;4nyiii^  Hu*it 
baskets  on  their  &nm  or  tUt^jr  fiigoi^  mi 
their  backa,  are  strangely  illuniio^a  t^  tbiss 
last  beams  of  daylight.  Bome  of  Mllbt'tf 
ska  tithes  at  Paris  a  year  ago  brought  a  i^^ 
membra iM«^  to  my  miud  of  the  roads  simI 
counrrv  placej^  that  I  had  haiiutetl  in  my  es^ 
]y  yatitli*  ¥*i\^  pnint^^m  have  drawn  Mub 
iffidu  HAkU  as  ho;  plalii4  Btroi^hlng  mt  Cat, 
hours  so  loiigf  m  £  rejoejiibei'  ihsim  in  those 
lisyS]  when  they 
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and  he«¥y  footsteps.  The  honn  are  short- 
er now.  The  plains  are  sooner  crossed; 
horixons  close  in.  Hope  is  less  and  less 
deferred. 

The  inhabitants  of  Visy  le  Boi  might  be 
bakers  or  grocers  in  public ;  in  priyate,  aft- 
er business  hourS|  and  at  the  backs  of  their 
houses,  they  were  comfortable  people,  with 
pleasant  gardens,  in  which  they  spent  much 
of  their  time,  among  an  abundimce  of  pump- 
kins, of  Tine  wreaths,  of  reflecting  glass 
globes  on  wooden  stems,  and  blue  lupins. 
Bome  of  the  people  in  the  village,  finding 
the  gardens  at  the  back  of  their  houses  in< 
suiBoient  to  their  requirements,  cuhivated 
quadrangles  outside  the  village,  where  they 
would  water  their  rose-trees  quietly  of  sum- 
mer evenings. 

The  Maire  of  Visy  le  Boi  was  very  proud 
of  his  garden,  which  was  neatly  spread  out 
in  front  of  his  stone  house,  and  ornamented 
by  two  large  black  balls  reflecting  each  oth- 
er and  the  street,  and  our  opposite  gateway, 
and  our  dining-room  windows,  and  his  ti^ 
plots  of  marigolds  and  scarlet  runners,  which 
were  our  admiration.  He  used  to  be  spe- 
cially active  on  summer  evenings,  and  might 
be  seen  clipping,  and  chopping,  and  brushing 
away  insects.  He  was  not  married  in  those 
days;  he  settled  in  Normandy  after  his  first 
marriage,  and  sold  his  property  at  Visy.  In 
fact,  circumstances  had  made  the  place  dis- 
tasteful to  him.  He  was  a  sensitive,  kind- 
hearted  man,  although  a  somewhat  absurd 
one.  One  of  our  party,  a  young  French  lady, 
who  has  since  made  a  name  for  herself,  was 
a  good  musician,  and  evening  after  evening 
I  have  sat  listening  to  the  flow  of  her  music 
and  the  scrapings  of  Bf.  Fontaine's  violin. 
I  made  bold  to  put  them  into  a  book  long 
after,  but  here  they  are  in  the  catgut.  How 
plainly  the  strains  still  sound  coming  out  of 
the  darkened  room,  with  the  figures  sitting 
round!  the  windows  are  open  to  the  dim  gar- 
den, and  I  can  still  hear  l^e  dinning  accom- 
paniment of  the  grasshoppers  outside  whis- 
tling their  evening  song  to  the  rising  stars. 

My  grandimcle,  who  was  of  an  ingenious 
turn  of  mind,  had  come  to  Visy  to  try  a  ma- 
chine he  had  invented,  and  to  make  experi- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  peat  fuel.  It  is 
certain  that  with  his  machine,  and  the  help 
of  an  old  woman  and  a  boy,  he  could  produce 
as  many  little  square  blocks  of  firing  in  a 
day  as  Bl  M^rard,  the  rival  manufacturer, 
in  three,  with  all  his  stafi',  including  his  cook 
and  his  carter's  son.  The  carter  himself,  a 
suriy  fellow,  had  refiised  to  assist  in  the  fac- 
tory. It  is  true  that  our  machine  cost  about 
throe  hundred  pounds  to  start  with,  and  that 
it  was  constantly  getting  out  of  order  and 
requiring  the  doctOTing  of  a  Paris  engineer ; 
but  setting  that  aside,  as  M.  Fontaine  proved 
to  us  after  an  elaborate  calculation,  it  was 
clear  that  a  saving  of  thirty-five  per  cent, 
was  effected  by  our  process. 


The  engineer  firom  Paris  having  failed  us 
on  two  occasions,  I  believe  that  my  grand- 
uncle  had  at  one  time  serious  thoughts  of 
ccmstructing  a  mechanical  engineer,  who 
was  to  keep  the  whole  thing  in  order,  and 
only  to  require  an  occasional  poke  himself 
to  continue  going.  I  remember  once  see- 
ing a  wooden  foot  wrapped  up  in  cotton- 
wool in  a  box  in  our  workshc^,  bat  I  believe 
this  being  went  no  ftirther.  The  old  wom- 
an's wages,  wi^  ^e  boy's,  was  fifteen  firanos 
a  week,  amounting  to  about  seven  pounds 
for  the  three  months  we  were  at  Visy. 
The  Frankenstein's  foot  alone  cost  twelve 
pounds,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  reckon  how  oth- 
er more  complicated  organs  would  have  run 
up  the  bilL  I  asked  my  uncle  once  wheth- 
er the  creature,  when  complete,  would  be 
content  to  live  in  ^e  shed,  or  insist  on  com- 
ing home  of  an  evening  and  joining  the  fam- 
ily circle.  **  Who  can  tell  f  siud  my  grand- 
uncle,  laughing.  **  Perhaps  it  may  turn  out 
an  agreeable  member  of  society,  and  Fon- 
taine himself  will  be  cut  out  in  his  attentions 
to  Mademoiselle  Mirard." 

Old  Mdrard  was  the  rival  manufacturer. 
He  came  down  in  his  slippers  one  day  to 
inspect  our  designs ;  he  did  not  think  much 
of  them,  and  d^lined  to  purchase  the  pat- 
ent. He  and  Madame  M^rard  and  Blade- 
moiselle  L^nie  were,  so  he  told  us,  starting 
for  their  estate  in  Normandy.  Madame  M^ 
rard  and  her  daughter  never  missed  the 
bathing  season,  and  preferred  being  accom- 
panied by  him.  He  was  a  tidy-looking  old 
fellow ;  madame  was  a  dark  and  forbidding- 
looking  person — a  brunette,  my  polite  old 
undo  called  her,  when  I  complained  that 
she  frightened  me  with  her  mustache  and 
gleaming  white  teeth.  Madame  M^ard  had 
a  strange  effect  upon  people's  nerves.  I  al- 
ways felt  as  if  ^e  was  going  to  bite  me. 
As  for  Mademoiselle  L^uie,  she  was  a  wash- 
ed-out, vapid,  plaintive  personage,  in  gray 
alpaca  and  plaid  ribbons.  She  embroider- 
ed ;  she  sang  out  of  tune ;  she  shuddered  at 
the  mention  of  a  Protestant.  She  would 
have  been  a  nonentity  but  for  her  ill  tem- 
per, which  fascinated  Fontaine.  I  never 
could  otherwise  account  for  the  attraction 
which  our  friend  seemed  to  find  in  her  so- 
ciety. 


CHAPTER  IL 
Afisr  the  M^rards'  departure  for  Petit- 
port,  we  saw  a  great  deal  of  M.  le  Maire. 
He  was  a  sociable  creature,  and  consoled 
himself  for  his  L^onie's  absence  by  various 
gentle  flirtations  in  the  village.  Our  lifo 
would  have  been  monotonous  bat  for  his 
cheerful  visits  and  friendly  introdactions. 
All  our  acquaintance  in  the  place  we  owed 
to  him.  He  introduced  us  to  the  new-made 
Lords  of  the  Manor,  the  Foumiers  at  the 
castle  (he  brought  us  a  messf^  jfrom  Ma- 
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dame  Foomier  requesting  us  to  oall  there 
any  day  oar  religion  might  permit),  the 
Mi6rard8,  the  fascinating  Madame  Valmy, 
Captain  Parker,  our  compatriot;  upon  all 
these  persons  we  called  at  Fontaine's  sug- 
gestion, and  escorted  by  him.  But  we  did 
not  greatly  care  for  society.  Some  of  us 
were  too  old,  some  of  us  were  too  young,  to 
need  much  company  besides  our  own.  We 
young  ones  lived  in  good  society.  Poets 
sang  to  us  in  the  mominga  under  the  shady 
vine  trellis,  and  of  evenings  by  lamp-light 
and  by  moonlight ;  we  had  the  company  of 
philosophers  too,  and  of  romancers,  charm- 
ing in  those  days  with  an  art  which  I  can 
remember  with  a  sort  of  wonder.  So  we 
rose  betimes,  worked  and  rested,  studying 
in  bams  and  trellis  bowers,  exploring  the 
farms  and  farm-yards  round  about.  When 
we  had  written  our  exercises,  practiced  our 
fingers  upon  the  piano,  dosed  our  lesson 
books,  agricultural  arts  awaited  us.  Mus- 
lin bags  had  to  be  made  for  the  sweet  heavy 
bunches  of  ripening  grapes.  The  pumpkins 
had  to  be  met,  counted,  disposed  of.  I  re- 
member one  dewy  morning  when  the  first 
pumpkin  opened  fire,  if  I  may  so  describe 
its  advent.  Next  day  there  were  twenty 
large  golden  disks,  and  then  from  every  side 
they  upheaved,  growing  upon  us  hour  by 
hour,  multiplying,  rolling  in,  in  irresistible 
numbers,  hanging  from  the  tops  of  the  walls. 
From  every  comer  these  monstrous  creat- 
ures encircled  us.  Poor  Fontaine  was  in 
despair;  it  was  a  plague  of  pumpkins. 
"There  are  those  who  like  pumpkin  soup," 
said  he,  doubtfully.  Here  we  all  cried  out» 
protesting  we  had  had  pumpkin  soup  every 
day  for  a  week ;  we  did  not  like  it  at  all. 
But  my  cousin,  Mary  Williamson,  the  house- 
keeper, declared  that  it  was  absolutely  nec- 
essary, and  so  the  remainder  of  our  stay  was 
imbittered  to  us  by  the  tides  of  this  milky, 
seedy,  curd-like  nuxture. 

Our  visit  to  the  Foumiers  was  a  very  sol- 
emn event.  From  the  very  first,  Monsieur 
Fontaine  had  been  anxious  that  we  should 
realize  the  glories  of  the  castle. 

"  You  will  see— -pure  Henri  Quatre — ^Mon- 
sieur Foumier  bought  it  direct  from  the 
Mesnils,  and  has  not  yet  refurnished  the  re- 
ception-rooms. The  Mesnils  had  owi^ed  it 
for  years;  but  the  lata  Count  ruined  the 
family,  and  they  wer«  farced  to  aell  at  hm 
death.  Madame  la  Comtesse  signed  the  pa- 
pers before  tne  as  well  as  her  son.  She  was 
In  a  fiiry^  poor  woman.  I  tried  to  aoothe 
her.  She  flung  the  pen  into  my  face.  Her 
Bou^  Monsieur  Maurice,  apologiaed.  *My 
dear  friend/  I  said  to  him,  *  do  not  mention 
it."' 

MoDsieuT  Fontaine  came  to  fetch  us  on 
the  appointed  day.  My  couains  could  not 
join  nsj  bnt  toy  uncle  put  ou  his  short  round 
cloak,  and  we  sat  off  together*  On  the  way 
along  the  village  atreet^  Monsieur  Fontalue 


gave  us  information  about  the  vanous  in- 
habitants. ''Ah  I  there  goes  the  doctor, 
that  good  Po^Jac;  he  is  the  most  amiable 
character.  Monsieur  le  Cur6  says  he  neTer 
had  a  more  devout  parishioner ;  and  yet  if  I 
were  smonsly  ill,  I  should  send  to  Corbeil,  I 
think,  for  further  advice.  Madame  Valmj 
haa  the  greatest  confidence  in  Mm.  He 
nursed  her  husband  in  his  last  illness.  It 
was  most  alarming  for  her — it  was  cholera. 
Poor  Valmy  died  within  twenty-four  horn*. 
She  is  only  now  out  of  mourning.  She  has 
passed  the  winter  at  Paris.  I  should  like  to 
pass  the  winter  at  Paris,''  sighed  Fontaine ; 
"  but  my  dirties  keep  me  here ;  and  when  my 
vacation  comes,''  he  said,  consciously,  **  I  am 
to  remain  a  fortnight  inrith  my  Mends  the 
Mdrards,  at  Petit-port,  for  the  bathing  sea- 
son. Mademoiselle  Louie's  health  requires 
sea-bathing;  she  has  not  the  physiq^  of 
Mademoiselle  Pauline  at  the  csstle." 

As  he  spoke,  we  had  a  vision  of  Mademoi- 
selle Pauline  herself  in  the  distance,  active- 
ly trudging  alongside  the  canaL  Monsieiir 
Fontaine  became  very  much  excited  as  he 
pointed  her  out  to  us. .  She  was  followed  by 
a  maid-servant  cariying  a  basket,  and  walk- 
ing quietly,  with  long  country  fbotstepa,  and 
wearing  a  white  coi^  a  handkerchief  across 
her.  shoulders,  and  a  big  apron  with  pockela. 
Her.  young  mistress,  unconscious  of  Fon- 
taine's signals,  sometimes  hurried  ahead, 
sometimes  lagged  behind  to  gather  dock 
leaves,  branches  of  green,  and  manh-mal- 
lows,  of  which  she  had  made  a  sort  of  wreath, 
bound  together  by  broad  blades  of  graaa.  I 
could  see  the  two  heads  passing  between  the 
willow  stumps;  some  bird  wheeled  round 
overhead,  and  returned  to  its  nest  in  a  wil- 
low-tree ;  some  water-rat  splashed  from  its 
hole  at  the  root  of  an  alder.  The  yoong 
person  walking  ahead,  hearing  this  splash- 
ing, stopped  shoi^  and  went  down  on  her 
knees  among  the  grasses ;  the  maid-servant| 
who  had  long  siixpe  outgrown  the  age  of 
weasels  and  water-rats,  and  had  matund  to 
domestic  interests,  went  on  her  way. 

What  a  strange  feeling  it  gives  to  write 
of  all  this  that  happened  so  long  ago  vivid- 
ly flashing  before  one's  mind  like  the  splash 
of  the  water-rat  I  I  remember  how  the  wil- 
lows stood  at  intervals,  with  their  black 
stumpy  stems ;  how  aU  the  purples  and  golds 
of  the  evening  were  rettisctt'd  in  this  pea^ 
stained  water,  ahlning  in  tb^^  greeu  foliage 
and  on  the  hrkks  of  the  old  walkof  tho  pafk* 

^' Mademoiselle  P  said  the  Mai  re,  polUelj' 
stepping  forward. 

Pauline,  still  upon  her  knees,  looked  round 
into  oiir  fuces  while  the  Maire  iateodufied,^ 
XkHf  and  tho  wat«T-mt  dart-Ad  awajr. 
scrambled  up ;  her  dre»i  was  ail  dabbkd  wi*h 
wat4ir,  smeared  with  black  earthi  at>d  alaa 
on  fira  with  the  evfining  Ufht ;  pp  mm  ItoT 
hmr,  whioh  woe  oddly  dimcd  in  two  tvlvi^ 
ed  boma  in  the  faahiian  ttf  t^i^  dayi,   !D 
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was  B^metliiiig  mde  and  honest  about  Made- 
moiseUe  Panline  which  attracted  me  to  her. 
8he  had  a  thick  waist,  oonntry  shoes ;  she 
wore  a  blae  ribbon  with  a  medal  round  her 
neok.  Bhe  had  pndgy  red  hands.  She  ac- 
knowledged Fontaine's  elaborate  Introduc- 
tion by  squaring  her  elbows,  with  an  awk' 
ward  bob  of  the  head  which  she  had  copied 
ftom  her  father.  Then  she  turned  and  said 
to  my  uncle,  in  tolerable  English,  *^  My  papa 
and  mamma  are  at  the  house ;  will  you  come 
to  see  them  f '^  and  then  she  led  the  way  with- 
out another  word.  There  was  a  low  door 
in  the  wall,  at  which  Pauline  stopped,  push- 
ing with  her  shoulder  and  giving  a  Tiolent 
jerk. 

**  Allow  me,  mademoiselle.  You  will  hurt 
yolu;|Mlf,"exclaimed  Fontaine,  quite  shocked. 

'^Take  care,  my  dear  young  lady,"  said 
Undo  Joseph ;  "  a  small  wedge  inserted  into 
the  opening — ^* 

But  Pauline  had  burst  open  the  door,  and 
there  was  no  more  to  be  said.  We  all  walk- 
ed into  the  park,  which  was  darkly  over- 
grown, as  Fronch  parks  are  apt  to  be,  but 
not  without  a  certain  dim  charm  of  its  own. 
Long  vistas  glimmered,  and  narrow  avenues 
of  trees  ran  in  every  direction.  The  great 
gates  at  the  entrance  of  the  chief  avenue 
were  half  sunk  into  the  earth;  the  ivies 
were  clinging  to  the  rusty  hinges.  The 
Court  and  its  gay  company  had  passed 
away,  leaving  it  all  to  silence.  For  those 
who  were  to  come  after,  only  a  sign  re- 
mained firom  the  past  generation  to  that 
which  was  to  come— a  stone  with  a  her- 
ald's mark  for  us  to  note  as  we  pass  on 
our  way — some  symbol  of  glories  ^t  are 
not  quite  over  yet  for  impressionable  peo- 
ple. And  then  we  in  turn  hang  up  our  tro- 
phies, names,  and  records,  dumbly  appeal- 
ing for  good-will  and  sympathy  to  those 
who  are  to  come  after ;  and  so  we  pass  on 
our  way.  The  maid  walked  first,  then  came 
Pauline  swinging  her  arms,  then  followed 
my  uncle,  and  Fontaine  of  the  springing 
step.  Tlie  park  led  to  an  open  space  in 
fh>nt  of  the  old  house,  and  to  a  terrace,  upon 
which  M.  and  Madame  Foumier  were  seated 
enjoying  the  evening  air.  They  had  coifoe- 
oups  on  the  little  green  table  between  them. 
M.  Foumier  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  Ma- 
dame Foumier's  hair  was  neatly  combed  and 
arranged  with  many  pins.  Bhe  did  not  wear 
a  cap,  as  do  English  matrons.  She  was  like 
her  (laughter  in  appearance,  but  although 
prettier,  she  had  less  expression.  Neither 
she  nor  her  husband  troubled  themselves 
about  Henry  IV.  and  his  hunt.  They  put  a 
large  biUiard  table  in  the  hall,  set  a  maid  to 
dam  stockings  in  a  window,  placed  a  green- 
baise  covered  piano  exactly  in  the  centre  of 
the  drawing-room,  saw  that  the  floor  was 
I  Panliae  could  slide  from 
rtkinssonsyand 
^  their  many 


years'  labor  in  peace.  But  there  was  still 
something  to  be  done.  Pauline,  notwith- 
standing her  short  frodu,  her  scrambles,  her 
tails  of  plaited  hair,  was  eighteen,  and  of 
an  age  to  marry.  His  daughter's  establish- 
ment occupies  Foumier  very  anxiously,  the 
Maire  had  already  explained  to  us.  Several 
propositions  have  been  made,  but  he  has  his 
own  ideas.  Bfademoiselle  Paulino  herself  as 
yet  only  thinks  of  running  wild.  Hers  is  a 
wonderfol  activity.  She  inherits  from  her 
papa,  said  Madame  Foumier.  She  was  fat 
and  lazy  herself,  and  took  out  her  exercise  in 
worrying  from  her  chair.  She  would  gladly 
have  seen  her  daughter  more  like  other  girls^ 
and  used  to  protest  by  the  hour,  breatMess 
and  unnoticed.  ''  Would  you  believe  it,  Mon- 
sieur Fontaine,  my  daughter  drags  the  roU- 
er  unassisted  for  an  hour  a  day.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable I"  ''  Excellent  gymnaatlos,  mamma," 
says  Foumier.  ''Don't  you  interfere  witJi 
my  course  of  hygiene." 

Next  time  I  walked  up  to  the  ch&teau  I 
was  amused  to  meet  Paidine  actively  occu- 
pied, as  her  mother  had  described,  dragging 
a  huge  roller  over  the  grass.  The  young 
lady  stopped,  seeing  me  coming,  wiped  her 
brow,  and  sent  a  gardener  for  a  glass  of  beer, 
which  she  tossed  off  at  a  draught.  Her  man- 
ners were  not  attractive  at  first  sight,  but 
one  got  used  to  them  by  degrees,  and  very 
soon  Pauline  and  I  had  struck  up  a  girlish 
intimacy. 

She  was  a  kind  and  warm-hearted  girl, 
gentle  enough  in  reality,  although  she  seem- 
ed so  abrapt  and  detMmined  at  first.  She 
was  dogmatic  and  conceited ;  she  had  a  hab- 
it of  teUing  long  and  prosy  stories  all  about 
her  own  exploits  and  wonderful  penetra- 
tion, but  this  was  only  want  of  habit  of  the 
world.  Her  confidence  in  others  made  her 
a  bore,  perhaps,  but  it  made  one  love  hor 
too.  She  had  plenty  of  sympathy  and  intel- 
ligence. She  had  never  read  any  books,  or 
Imown  any  body  outside  the  walls  of  her 
home.  It  was  a  lonely  life  that  she  had  live<l, 
with  the  roller  and  her  dogs  for  play-fel- 
lows, roaming  within  the  gloomy  gates  of 
the  park,  or  among  the  black  fields  and 
creeping  waters  that  surrounded  it.  But 
she  was  happy  enough;  she  was  free  to 
come  and  go  as  she  liked.  The  tranquil 
commonplace  of  home  was  made  dear  to  her 
by  her  father's  trusting  love ;  even  her  moth- 
er's worry  was  part  of  it  alL 

"  Before  my  brother  died,"  she  said,  one 
day,  ''mamaia  did  not  ndnd  little  things  as 
she  does  now.  That  was  years  ago— before 
I  can  remember.  I  ata  the  only  child,"  she 
said,  with  a  sigh,  "and  all  their  fortune  is 
for  me,  they  say."  Then  she  shragged  her 
broad  shoulders.  ^  I  shall  bo  a  great  deal 
richer  and  in  much  better  position  than  poor 
Claudie  de  Mesnil,  and  yet  I  assure  you  Ma- 
dame la  Comteese  would  scarcely  allow  her 
daughter  to  speak  to  me.  She  thinks  i>eo- 
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pie  who  are  not  noble  are  scarcely  hnman 
beings.  I  a^  a  good  bonrgeoise,  and  I  am 
not  ashamed  of  it.  I  might  like  aristocrats 
better  if  they  were  more  like  Monsieur  Man- 
rice/'  said  Panline.  ''  That  day  his  mother 
was  mde,  and  sent  her  daughter  away  when 
I  spoke  to  her,  he  look*ed  really  sorry,  and 
came  np  to  mamma  to  try  and  make  np.  I 
was  nearly  crying,  but  I  would  not  let  them 
see  it.  We  had  gone  to  offer  that  detestable 
woman  the  ch&teau  for  the  summer.  She 
woiHd  not  take  it,  so  we  lefb  it  shut  up.  An- 
other year  you  might  have  it  if  you  liked, 
and  yon  must  come  and  stay  with  me  nest 
week  when  your  uncle  goes  back  to  Paris. 
Yon  don't  know  me  yet,  but  I  know  you,  and 
I  am  sure  we  shall  be  good  friends.  Shake 
hands,"  and  she  held  out  her  hand.  It  was 
Tery  red  and  broad,  but  its  grasp  was  cor- 
dial. "  I  will  come  and  see  you  to-morrow, 
after  breakfast.  Is  it  true  that  Protestants 
fast  every  day  but  Sunday  f  I  should  not 
like  that,''  says  Pauline,  making  a  horrible 
face.  **  I  did  not  like  the  English  till  I  knew 
you."    Here,  I  suppose,  I  flushed  up. 

"  Gfood-moming,"  I  said,  very  stiffly.  "  I 
might  say  just  the  contrary ;  I  did  like  the 
French  until — " 

''Nonsense!  you  like  me  very  much,"  said 
Pauline.  ''I  shall  come  and  see  yon  to-mor- 
row, after  our  breakfast." 

I  took  my  way  across  the  canal,  and  she 
walked  off  under  the  trees,  whistling  and 
swinging  her  arms. 


CHAPTER  m. 

I  AFTERWARD  discovered  that  Pauline  did 
these  things  a  little  out  of  bravado.  She 
was  not  really  vulgar,  though  she  did  vul- 
gar things.  She  would  swing  her  arms, 
rub  her  eyes,  and  yawn  in  one's  face  in  the 
most  provoking  manner  at  times.  I  have 
heard  her  exclaim, '' Ah  I  bah  I"  Just  as  the 
peasants  did  down  in  the  village.  This  was 
what  she  said  when  her  father  told  her  one 
day  that  an  uncle  of  M.  De  Mesnil's,  an  old 
bachelor  living  in  Paris,  had,  upon  some 
general  expression  of  Monsieur  Foumier's 
good-will  toward  the  young  dispossessed 
proprietor  of  the  ch&teau,  asked  him  point- 
blank  What  he  would  say  in  the  event  of 
Matirice  de  Mesnil  coming  forward  as  a 
suitor  for  the  hand  of  Mademoiselle  Four- 
nier. 

"There!  that  is  jnst  like  yon!"  crierl 
Mmlanie  Fournler.  "You  tell  ouo  when  it 
is  too  late ;  jon  never  consnlt  mo,  n(*vcr  say 
one  vroTfl  till  y*>u  nro  back  again.  Panline, 
I  don*t  know  whether  you  or  your  fnther  are 
the  most  childmh  and  incapable.  I  have  no 
doubt  p»pa  never  took  the  trouble  |o  an- 
swer at  «1L" 

"I  g(*ve  an  answer,"  eaid  Fonmier^ 
gravoTj:. 


"WeU,"  said  Madame  Foumier,  ^'whal 
did  you  say  t" 

Foumier  shrugged  his  ahonldera.  ^It 
was  absurd,"  said  he;  "that  was  what  I 
said.  If  they  had  not  been  so  unfortimate, 
I  might  have  told  them  that  their  aaggea- 
tion  seemed  an  impertinence." 

"An  impertinence,  papa!"  said  Paalinei 
"M.  Maurice  tiever  would  be  impertinent. 
He  knew  nothing  about  it.  I  oodld  not 
have  believed  yon  to  be  so  prejndieed,''  and 
she  suddenly  leaped  over  a  little  rail  thai 
happened  to  be  in  her  way,  and  walked  oC 
Madame  Foumier  looked  idfler  her.  Whoa 
Foumier  spoke  again,  she  answered  him  so 
sharply  that  I  thought  it  more  discreet  to 
leave  the  worthy  couple  to  themselveflw  I 
could  not  find  Pauline  any  where  in^  the 
park,  but  on  my  way  back  to  the  house  I 
met  Foumier  walking  thoughtfully  along 
with  his  hands  in  his  iK>ckets. 

"  Have  you  not  found  Panline  f"  he  aaked. 
"Has  she  run  offf  Well,  are  yon  great 
fHends,  you  two  f  My  little  Panline,"  lie 
went  on,  speaking  to  himself;  "she  la  a 
treasure.  Whoever  wins  her  will  find  a 
treasure.  Her  mother  would  have  her  dif- 
ferent— a  fine  lady ;  not  so  would  L  She  is 
true  and  innocent  and  courageous,  and  ten* 
der  to  those  who  belong  to  her  home,  iwm 
thankful  to  have  so  good  a  child."  And  ao 
he  walked  on,  leaving  me  to  wander  on 
alone. 

Presently  some  one  came  np  from  behind 
and  caught  me  round  the  neck  with  a  sud- 
den pair  of  arms. 

"You  never  saw  me,  yon  little-  blind 
creature,"  cries  Pauline.  "I  have  been 
peeping  at  yon  from  behind  the  bushes. 
You  looked  so  nice !  there  is  a  compliment 
for  you.  Come— papa  shall  take  na  in  the 
punt ;  that  is  a  good  bourgeois  way  of  get- 
ting about.  I  saw  him  go  down  to  the 
water-side ;"  and  surely  enough  there  stood 
M.  Foumier  looking  abstractedly  across  the 
canal  at  the  willow  stumps. 

It  was  ill  the  punt,  as  we  were  sliding, 
along  the  waters,  with  the  lovely  autumn 
gold  lighting  the  dark  banks,  with  the  green 
leaves  floating  and  insects  droning  sleepily, 
and  a  sweet  fr«granoe  in  the  air,  and  faint 
aroma  of  distant  peat-fields,  that  M.  Fonr- 
nier  said  to  his  daughter, "  Tell  me,  Pauline, 
is  your  mother  right  f  Would  yon  like  ras 
to  think  seriously  of  young  I>o  Mesnil  for 
your  hnsband  f" 

"  I  like  him  very  much,  papa."  said  Pan- 
Vine,  very  compoaedly.  '*Lwuiiiil  uol  vi^ 
to  iDflaencc  jou  or  tiiy  mot  be p,  a*  1  .^n  mam 
yeu  can  juil;;*^  hw  }HAU'r  thai?  I  t^m*  Il«t 
if  yon  ask  nn:  my  \vi8lK-A,  I  tilnmlil  ctTtalftly 
be  glad  that  you  should  oousider  M*  fH  Ms** 
nil's  preposition." 

I  opened  my  cycks  in  nmaiAtnanL  Wai 
this^wn*  Ihis  tho  way  in  whiuli  a  maiden 
yielded  bt^r  heart  f     Wefa  thiiy  ttfkiMf 
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They  were  quite  eerions,  and  went  on  dis- 
cassing  the  subject  until  the  boat  ran 
aground.  Tlien  we  had  to  clamber  np  the 
banks  and  rdn  home  in  the  twilight  under 
the  trees. 

When  Pauline  asked  me  to  speiid  a  fort- 
night with  her  after  my  uncle's  return  to 
Paris,  I  had  gladly  consented^  for  I  was  sin- 
cerely interested  by  my  new  friend.  From 
some  hints  of  Monsieur  Fbumier's,  I  had  im- 
agined that,  under  the  circumstances,  my 
-presence  might  be  thought  out  of  place,  but 
they  assured  me  that  I  was  welcome,  and 
Madame  Foumier  kindly  insisted. 

''We  are  glad,  miss,**  she  said,  ''that  our 
Pauline  should  be  cheered  and  distracted  by 
the  presence  of  one  of  her  own  age.  Yon 
you9g  people  understand  one  another.'' 

Boon  after  this  our  lease  came  to  an  end, 
and  the  house  had  to  be  given  up  to  Madame 
Valmy,  its  rightful  owner.  A  very  grim- 
looking  mifid-servant  came  to  receive  the 
keys,  and  to  take  possession.  All  our  own 
boxes  and  parcels  were  carried  out  through 
the  garden,  and  placed  ready  in  the  road  for 
the  little  omnibus.  It  ran  daily  past  our 
gate  at  ten  o'clock,  and  caught  the  early 
train  to  Paris  from  Corbeil.  My  luggage, 
however,  was  kept  distinct  fSrom  the  family 
penates,  and  was  piled  up  on  a  wheelbarrow 
for  the  gardener  to  convey  to  the  chfttean  in 
the  course  of  the  morning.  When  it  was 
decided  that  I  was  to  stay  on  with  Pauline 
Foumier,  the  respite  was  welcome  to  me. 
We  had  been  very  happy  in  the  little  vil- 
lage, and  not  one  of  us  but  felt  sorry  that 
the  time  was  come  to  leave  it. 

•The  good  farmers'  wives  had  welcomed  us 
hospitably,  the  laboring-women  had  grunted 
a  greeting  as  they  trudged  home  with  their 
loads,  so  did  their  little  children  along  the 
road---Jaoques  from  the  mill,  Jean  from  the 
farm,  were  all  our  acquaintances ;  the  laiti- 
hre  at  her  door,  the  friendly  old  grocers  op- 
jKMite  the  church. 

I  remember  that  one  day  a  traveling  or- 
gan came  round  to  Visy,  and  was  for  half 
the  day  in  the  market-place  grinding  its 
tunes.  The  people  inside  the  church  could 
hear  it.  The  old  grocer's  little  granddaugh- 
ters stood  In  the  shop  door  dancing  and  prac- 
ticing their  steps — ^they  were  pretty  little 
pensionnaires  from  the  convent,  wi^  blue 
ribbons  and  medals  like  Pauline's  tied  round 
their  necks.  The  old  couple  looked  on,  nod- 
ding their  heads  in  time  to  the  ohildfen. 

"They  are  beginning  early," said  the  old 
lady,  proudly ;  "  they  will  be  ready  for  the 
8te.  Beuve."  The  Ste.  Beuve  was  an  annual 
dance  at  fitoumdles,  hard  by,  to  which  the 
whole  village  was  looking  forward. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  described  the  Pavil- 
ion, as  our  house  was  called,  now  standing 
empty  in  the  sunshine  awaiting  the  return 
of  its  owner.  Madame  Valmy  had  put  up 
at  the  little  inn  for  the  night,  and  was  not 


to  come  in  till  the  following  day ;  but  her 
maid-servant,  Th^r^se,  as  they  called  her, 
had  appeared  early  in  the  morning  to  go 
over  the  inventoty,  and  to  receive  the  keys 
from  me,  the  only  survivor  of  our  oheerftil 
colony.  This  Th^rtee  was  not  a  pleasant  per- 
son to  have  to  do  with.  8he  was  stout  and 
pale,  with  a  heavy,  sulky  face.  She  seemed 
constantly  suspecting  one  of  some  sinister 
purpose ;  she  walked  over  the  house,  counted 
tiie  inventory,  asked  me  for  the  rent.  Mon- 
sieur Fontaine  had  the  rent ;  he  had  prom- 
ised to  get  change  for  a  check  and  to  bring 
the  amount,  but  Th^r^se  did  not  seem  to  be- 
lieve me  when  I  told  her  so.  The  house 
stood  at  right  angles  between  a  garden  and 
a  court-yard;  the  drawing-room  windows 
opened  into  the  garden;  the  door  of  the 
house  led  to  the  court-yard;  the  court-yard 
opeiied  into  a  side  street  of  the  village,  so 
that  there  were  two  distinct  entrances  to 
the  house.  People  calling  generally  came 
through  the  court,  where  the  bell  hung  un- 
der a  little  tiled  roof  all  ta  {tself ;  but  it  was 
quite  easy  to  open  the  garden  gate  if  yon 
knew  the  trick  of  the  latcby  and  to  come  in 
by  the  drawing-room  windows.  An  iron 
gateway,  wrea^d  by  a  vine,  divided  the 
court-yard  from  the  garden.  This  door  was 
always  locked,  besides  which  the  vine  had 
traveled  on  and  on,  and  bound  the  hinges 
and  the  iron  scrolls  together.  I  was  stand- 
ing in  the  court-yard  that  morning  talking 
to  Th^r^  and  trying  to  divert  her  many 
suspicions,  when  some  shadow  fell  upon  me, 
and  turning  round,  I  saw  that  some  one  was 
looking  at  me  through  the  grating.  It  was 
the  figure  of  a  slim  ^omau  in  a  pink  dress, 
with  a  very  bright  complexion.  In  one  hand 
she  held  a  green  parasol.  She  laid  her  white 
fingers  upon  the  lock.  "  Madame,  you  know 
very  well  that  there  is  no  getting  through 
that  way,"  said  Th^r^se.  As  she  spoke,  the 
figure  disappeared.  The  woman's  Voice  was 
singularly  rough,  and  yet  distinct.  I  don't 
know  what  it  was  that  impressed  me  so  dis- 
agreeably in  both  maid  and  mistress.  It  is 
difficult  not  to  believe  in  some  atmosphere 
which  strangers  coming  into  a  place  often 
feel,  although  they  may  not  always  under- 
stand it.  Meanwhile  Th^r^se  went  on  with 
her  investigation. 

"Where  are  the  chests  oif  the  landing f 
said  she. 

"  We  put  them  out  of  the  way,"  I  answer- 
ed. "  You  will  find  them  in  the  little  cellar 
off  the  dining-room." 

.  Th^r^se  was  not  satisfied  until  she  had 
lighted  a  candle,  descended  the  three  stone 
steps,  and  examined  the  locks,  to  make  sure 
they  had  not  been  tampered  with. 

I  was  not  sorry  when  Pauline  interrupted 
our  Ute-^iitt;  she  had  good-naturedly  come 
off  to  fetch  me.  "  Here  you  are,  miss,"  she 
said.  "  I  have  been  to  the  station  with  papa. 
I  saw  your  uncle  and  your  cousins  go  off. 
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and  now  you  belong  to  xne  for  ever  so  long  f 
and  she  took  my  hands  In  hers  and  shook 
them  cordially.  Her  eyes  looked  very  bright, 
and  her  hair  very  curly.  "  Well,  hi&ve  you 
nearly  done  f  can  you  come  with  me  in  the 
pony  -  carriage  f  How  are  youf  Qow  is 
your  mistress,  Th^r^,  and  when  is  the  wed- 
ding to  be  f 

Th^r^se  answered  dryly  that  she  never 
asked  questions,  and  that  if  people  were  cu- 
rious, they  had  better  inquire  for  themselves. 
Pauline  turned  away  with  the  family  shrug. 
^^  The  longer  it  is  put  off,  the  better  pleased 
I  shall  be,"  she  said.  ''  I  can't  imagine  how 
she  can  think  of  him. .  The  English  are  so 
ridiculous.    I  wouldn't  marry  on  English- 


I  was  little  more  than  a  school-girl,  and 
my  temper  was  easily  roused.  ''I  think  it 
is  very  rude  and  unkind  and  inhospitable 
of  yon,  if  yon  are  my  Mend,  to  talk  in  this 
dreadful  way,"  I  cried,  almost  with  tears  in 
my  eyes.  ''  The  English  axe  not  ridiculous ; 
they  are  a  noble-^ 

^<  Do  you  really  mind  what  I  say  f '  said 
Pauline,  taking  my  hand.  "  Please,  my  dear 
friend,  forgive  mo ;"  and  she  looked  at  mo 
full  of  concern,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to 
laugh. 

Then,  as  soon  as  she  had  made  sure  I  had 
forgiven  her,  she  walked  out  of  the  house. 
Pauline  did  not  look  round  to  see  whether  I 
had  followed  her  out,  pushed  open  the  door 
of  the  court-yard,  and  marched  out  into  the 
street.  She  was  very  rude  at  times,  and 
made  me  more  angry  than  any  body  else^ 
but  60  kind  aud  fcojiug  tpo  tliat  I  ill  ways 
forgave  her.  My  own  oou^iua  werts  gay,  gen* 
tle>  iriisudly  iu  iimtiuer ;  i^he  yn\%  either  qtiite 
sileiitf  or  she  would  talk  by  tlie  liour.  She 
waa  alu^ruatcly  dull  aud  iiidlB'ereut  aud 
boistcroua  iu  licr  mirth  ;  she  waa  by  way  of 
hating  affectatiun,  aud  of  tliiukiug  every 
body  affected,  in  ordi^r  to  show  how  siucere 
abe  waa  \  iha  seotued  to  go  out  of  h«r  way 
to  iaveut  rudenesses*  She  was  not  eve  a  pret- 
ty, She  waa  thick-set,  with  a  blonde  head, 
and  when  her  hair  was  not  twisted  ioto 
honis,  the  plaits  of  tow  were  rolled  rouiiiJ 
and  round  iu  a  heavy  coil.  SUq  iBight  have 
bad  a  good  complexion  but  for  her  frecklea ; 
a  pretty  smile  aud  white  teeth  i^eemed  to  bo 
bor  ouly  attraction.  She  geni^rally  wore 
au  ill-mado  greon  frock,  eouutry  shoes,  and 
coai^o  knitted  atockiugs.  Till  ahe  was  ai^- 
teeu  ahe  had  peraiated  iu  wearing  her  petti- 
coat half  up  to  her  kneoa,  with  black  atnlT 
troweenaj  tsuch  as  girls  wore  iu  those  daya^ 
and  a  black  stuff  apron  aud  aleevea  to  match. 

''  No/^  said  Fauliue  again , '  ^  I  can  not  think 
how  tny  pretty,  delightful  Madame  Yakuy 
can  think  of  marrying  yuar  CapltaloeThom* 
Sonne,  or  how  she  can  kt^t^i  thi^t  horriil  Th4* 
I^^se  in  her  service." 

As  sbt^  ftpoke,  we  were  pasaiag  Fontaine's 
houao,  and  hia  head  appeared  for  one  inatant 


in  a  window ;  the  next  minute  he  had  har- 
ried into  the  rood  to  greet  us.  <'  Are  yo« 
aware  that  Madame  Yalmy  is  come  V  li« 
said,  in  great  excitement.  "I  have  just 
seen  Le  Capitaine,  who  seems  a  little  suf- 
fering. *But  our  fine  air  will  set  hikn  op.  I 
am  inotmediately  starting  to  pay  my  respecta 
to  madame.  I  hope,  Mademoiselle  Pa^ioe, 
with  your  leave,  that  our  musical  eveniA^i 
at  the  chateau  will  now  recommence,  tho 
prima  donna  being  among  us  once  more. 
To-morrow  I  am  engaged  upon  business  for 
my  friend  Monsieur  M^rard,  but  Thursdi^ 
we  might  all  combine,  perhaps." 

"  I  will  let  you  know,**  said  Pauline ;  "  we 
may  be  busy.''  She  spoke  with  some  con- 
straint.   The  Maire  gave  one  rapid  glance. 

<'I  understand  yon,''  he  said.  ''Perhapa 
your  father  will  Idndly  let  me  know  whea 
to  come  without  importunity."  Then  he  re- 
treated with  extra  discretion. 

It  is  strange  what  a  part  in  life  the  thingn 
play  which  never  happen.  We  think  of 
them  and  live'  for  them,  and  they  form  a 
pieoe  of  our  history ;  and  while  we  are  still 
absorbed  in  these  imaginary  dreams  the  re- 
alities of  our  lives  meet  us  on  the  way,  and 
we  suddenly  awaken  to  the  truth  at  last. 
Pa'ullne  thought  that  her  fate  waa  being  de- 
cided, and  that  by  Thursday  all  secret  dse- 
tinies  were  to  be  unraveled.  No  wonder 
she  was  silent  as  we  walked  along. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


When  the  Comte  de  HeAiiil  fell  into  that 
hopeless  conditiou  from  which  he  never  ral- 
lied, hut  souk  after  aomo  m  out  hi  of  illness^ 
it  waa  found  that  hla  aHaim  were  iti  uttet 
coufuaion.  He  had  kept  hia  dl^cultlas  60* 
crot  even  from  hia  wife.  It  waa  impossible 
to  tell  whether  thia  impending  ruiu  had  pro- 
duced the  mental  dJaturbauco  from  which 
he  \^m  sufferitig,  or  whether  the  ruin  had^ 
not  been  portly  owiug  to  aome  secret  waul 
of  balauciug  power,  for  hts  extravagance  had 
been  almoat  without  a  limiL  The  Counteas 
had  tried  In  the  first  yoara  of  their  marriage 
to  Interfere,  hut  for  long  paat  had  forborne 
to  blame  her  Iiuaband  or  to  inquire  into  his 
afi'aira.  She  herself  had  drawn  largely  iipoa 
hia  resources ;  aud^  to  do  him  justice ^  the 
Count  waa  iadlffereut  to  money  for  its  own 
sake,  and  had  only  beeu  anxinua  that  ev^ 
ery  on«  ahould  be  as  comfortable  as  circum- 
ataucei  iiHght  a^lmlt.  Unlu^tuuttt4^1y  one 
day  came  when  elrcuniatan^^ea  no  tonger  ad* 
mi t ted  of  any  comfort  frtr  any  body.  The 
Count^a  creditorn  seized  his  gmat  bouM  (a 
Paria;  the  aheritra  oOlc^r^  were  in  fiiwiiw 
slon;  the  whnle  magnific^ut  apparatna  of 
damask  and  i;r.vatal  and  china  was  to  b9  dle- 
poaed  of  by  public  auction ;  and  the  unfor- 
tunate Countess,  who  was  more  dlillcnlt  S« 
dispose  of,  waa  sittlug  ^li^  fiiflltfii)^  ««& 
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offended  beyond  words  or  the  power  of 
'wards  in  a  temporary  lodging  which  her  ton 
bftd  taken  for  her  use.    She  had  a  dangh- 
ter  also,  an  amiable  and  gentle  girl,  who 
tried  in  vain  to  console  her;  bnt  Madame 
I>e  If  eanil  looked  npon  all  attempts  at  con- 
solation as  insnlts.    We  have  seen  how  she 
treated  Monsienr  Fontaine.  Manrice,  her  son, 
nowr  Comte  de  Mesnil  in  his  own  right,  had 
an^^gested  their  all  going  into  the  country, 
and  trying  to  live  as  economically  as  might 
be  npon  what  might  remain  to  them ;  bnt 
even  this  moderate  scheme  was  not  to  be 
carried  out.    The  estate  at  Visy  remained, 
bnt  there  was  scarcely  any  thing  left  be- 
oides,  and  the  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to 
sell  that  too,  and  to  live  npon  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale.    The  one  piece  of  good  fortune 
wbioh  befell  this  unfortunate  family  was 
the  advent  of  a  purchaser  for  thA  estate. 
This  was  our  fHend  Foumier,  who  was  will- 
ing to  pay  a  Mr  price  for  the  land  and  the 
old  house  upon  it.     He  produced  certain 
sums  of  money  representing  a  great  deal  of 
good  sense,  hard  work,  and  self-denial,  and 
received  in  return  the  estate  which  the  late 
Count^s  folly  and  self-indulgence  had  thrown 
into  the  market. 

Maurice  had  several  interviews  with  the 
otd  manufacturer;  ventured  to  make  one 
or  two  suggestions  about  the  management 
of  the  property,  which  had  been  very  ill 
received  by  his  late  father,  but  which 
nevertheless  were,  in  Foumier's  opinion, 
worth  considering.  Something  in  the  young 
Count's  manner,  his  courtesy  and  simplic- 
ity of  bearing,  impressed  the  old  man  in 
his  favor.  Foumier  thought  himself  no  bad 
Judge  of  character,  and  after  that  little  talk 
with  Pauline  he  made  up  his  mind.  He  cared 
less  for  money  than  people  usually  do  who 
have  not  earned  it.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
there  were  other  things  wanting  besides 
.  money  to  make  his  girl  happy  in  her  mar- 
riage. The  money  he  could  provide.  ''This 
young  fellow  is  clear-headed,  modest,  ready 
to  occupy  himself  intelligently ;  he  wiU  make 
an  excellent  landlord.  My  wife  has  a  fancy 
to  see  a  Countess's  coronet  on  her  daugh- 
t^s  pocket-handkerchief.  Pauline  might  do 
wone,^  he  said  to  Fontaine.  "  I  am  going 
to  Paris  to-morrow  to  8i>eak  to  the  Baron. 
That  is  an  old  fox,  if  you  like,  but  I  like  the 
youog  man.'' 

"I  have  known  Maurice  from  his  child- 
hood,^ said  Fontaine,  solenmly  (so  he  told 
me  afterward).  **  He  is  a  gallant  man,  inca- 
pable of  a  dishonorable  action.  I  will  an- 
swer for  him  with  my  word  and — ^" 

"Good,  good,  good,"  says  Foumier,  who 
hated  phrases.  "  I  dare  say  he  is  very  like 
other  people ;  it  will  be  a  good  business  for 
him.  My  Pauline  and  my  rent-roll  and  ray 
share  in  the  factory,  it  is  not  a  bad  bargain 
he  will  make." 
It  was  the  very  day  I  went  up  to  stay  at ' 


IJie  hous^  that  Foumier  came  back  from 
Paris,  having  concluded  this  solemn  affair. 

We  were  walking  arm  and  arm  in  the 
park,  in  silence,  for  Pauline  seemed  absent, 
and  for  once  she  did  not  care  to  go  on  with 
her  usual  somewhat  long-winded  histories. 
There  is  a  little  mound  near  the  terrace  trcfxa 
whence  one  can  see  the  road  winding  be- 
tween its  poplars,  the  great  fields  lying  one 
beyond  the  other,  some  golden  with  com, 
others  black  with  peat  and  with  smoking 
heaps,'  of  which  the  vapors  drifted  along 
the  horison.  '*  There  is  my  father  coming 
along,"  cried  Pauline,  suddenly,  and  she 
started  running  along  the  avenue,  and  came 
up  to  Monsieur  Foumier  Just  at  the  en- 
jrance  gate  by  the  poplar-trees,  of  which 
all  the  shadows  seemed  to  invite  the  pass- 
ing wayfarers  to  come  in  and  rest.  I  fol- 
lowed, ranning  too,  because  Pauline  ran.  I 
am  afraid  it  showed  small  discretion  on  ray 
part 

«  Well,  Pauline,"  said  her  father,  kindly, 
stopping  to  breathe,  fhen  he  turned  to 
me.  "  How  do  you  do,  miss  t  I  am  glad  to 
see  you." 

''  Where  have  you  been,  papa  f  what  have 
you  been  about  f"  Pauline  said,  after  a  min- 
ute of  silence. 

**  I  have  had  a  hard  day's  work  in  your 
service,"  he  answered.  '*  I  have  been  to  call 
upon  Monsieur  le  Baron  de  Beaulteu,  upon 
Madame  la  Comtesse  de  Mesnil,"  said  the 
father,  stroking  her  cheek  with  his  finger. 
**  I  have  been  working  for  you,  mademoi- 
selle— ^I  hope  it  is  all  for  the  best,"  he  re- 
I>eated,  with  a  sigh.  "Monsieur  Maurice 
seems  a  fine  young  fellow.  I  do  not  like 
the  mother." 

''Don't  you,  papaf"  said  Pauline,  absent- 
ly, as  she  .stooped  and  picked  up  a  handful 
of  grass,  which  she  then  blew  away  into  the 
air. 

"  To  be  Madame  la  Comtesse  is  small  com- 
fort where  hearts  are  cold,  and  the  home  an 
empty,  lonely  place,"  said  Foumier.  "  WeU, 
well,  the  young  man  is  coming  here,  as  you 
wish.  Tou  must  see  him  and  make  up  your 
mind.  I  don't  think  he  can  ever  learn  how 
to  love  you,  my  child,  as  well  as  your  old 
father  does."  Foumier  was  very  gentle  and 
sad,  and  he  went  on  swinging  his  stick,  and 
said  no  more.  I  lingered  behind,  and  watch- 
ed them  walk  away  together  up  the  avenue 
toward  the  house,  tmdging  along  side  by 
side,  looking  strangely  alike.  When  I  came 
in,  Pauline  had  disappeared.  Monsieur  Four- 
nier  sat  reading  his  paper  in  his  usual  cor- 
ner. Madame  Foumier  met  me  on  the  stairs, 
coming  away  from  her  daughter's  room.  I 
think  she  had  been  crying.  "Do  not  go  to 
Pauline  Just  yet,"  she  said ;  "  she  is  agitated, 
poor  dear  ohild.  8he— we— Monsieur  Four- 
nier  has  decided.  I  have  been  very  happy," 
she  added,  with  a  tender  look  in  her  flmUied 
red  face;  "I  should  like  my  child  to  know 
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fmch  happineas  as  I  hare  had.    M.  De  Meanil  | 
ia  coming  to-morrow."  | 

They  were  good  and  worthy  jieople.  I 
waa  glad  to  be  with  them. 

I  waa  happy  enough  np  at  the  ch&tean, 
bat  I  coold  imagine  that  for  a  yonng  man 
it  might  seem  rather  monotonons  at  times. 
Manrice  nsed  to  think  it  ahnost  nnbearably 
BO  in  his  father's  time,  and  had  secretly 
hated  the  place.  One  can  not  reason  ont 
every  motive  which  prompts  each  human 
action.  Sufficient  be  it  if  the  sum,  on  the 
whole,  drives  the  impulse  rightly.  Perhaps 
it  had  been  no  great  sacrifice  to  the  young 
man  to  hear  that  the  cruel  fates  had  exiled 
him  from  this  dreary,  familiar,  wearisome 
old  home,  and  that  he  was  to  return  thither 
no  more.  Long  after,  he  confessed  every 
thing  to  Pauline,  and  the  dismay  he  felt 
when  his  mother  sent  for  him,  and  with 
happy  agitation  told  him  of  the  wonderful 
chance  by  which,  if  he  was  so  inclined,  the 
old  home  might  return  to  its  ancient  ^pos- 
sessors, to  the  owners  whose  right  she  still 
considered  greater  than  that  of  mere  pur- 
chase. As  Maurice  heard  for  the  first  tiAie 
of  his  uncle's  suggestion  and  Fonmier's  ac- 
qniescende,  his  heart  only  sank  lower  and 
lower;  his  mother^s  delight  and  eager  ex- 
clamations sounded  like  a  knell  to  his 
hopes.  ''And  now,  now,"  cried  the  poor 
lady,  exulting,  ''I  shall  not  die  with  the 
bitter  pang  in  my  heart  that  your  fiEither's 
was  the  hand  which  exiled  my  son  from  the 
home  to  which  he  had  a  right ;  now,"  she 
said, "my  life  will  close  peacefully,  re-as- 
sured for  my  children's  fate.  My  daughter 
need  not  feat  the  future.  Your  home  will 
be  hers  at  my  deat)h.  I  have  not  deserved 
so  much ;  it  makes  up  to  me  for  Qiy  life  of 
anxious  sorrow,"  said  the  poor  lady,  burst- 
ing into  tears,  and  covering  her  face  with 
her  hands.  Poor  Maurice  knew  not  how  to 
answer.  His  heart  went  on  sinking  and 
sinking;  it  had  leaped  up  at  the  prospect 
of  liberty,  of  hard  work,  of  change,  of  in- 
dependence. He  had  behaved  yeiy  well; 
but  he  had  been  doing  as  he  liked  for  the 
first  time  in  all  his  life,  and  now  more 
firmly  than  ever  did  the  fetters  seem  rivet- 
ed which  were  to  bind  him  down  to  Visy. 
The  black  canals  seemed  to  rise  and  rise 
and  choke  him ;  the  dreary  old  gables  seem- 
ed to  weigh  upon  bia  very  souL  Fur  a  f&w 
momenta  he  stood  Bilout,  making  up  liia 
miud^  Ho  waa  tryiug  to  frami?  the  sen- 
tence by  which  to  explain  to  hia  mother 
wlmt  ho  felt. 

"  There  ia  much  to  bo  considered/'  he  waa 
beginning.  Then  she  raised  her  bead ;  her 
entreating  ©yei  met  hia;  she  put  up  her 
thin  hands. 

'^Oh^  my  fion,^  ahe  said,  "do  yon  think 
I  saFriCirr  nothini^  when  I  give  ytMi  up  to 
*traogera;  tliat  my  motUer'a  prido  does  not 


suffer  at  the  thought  of  this  cruel  i 
ty  t  My  Maurice,  yon  have  been  my  oonao- 
lation  and  my  courage ;  and  oh,  belieTe  me, 
my  son,  you  will  nerer  regret  tlie  impales 
which  makes  yon  yield  to  your  mothei^a 
prayer.  Think  what  my  life  has  been,  think 
of  the  sorrows  I  have  hidden  from  my  chil- 
dren. Ah !  do  not  condemn  me  to  that  r»- 
newed  penanoe;  I  hare  no  more  strength 
for  it."  She  put  her  anna  round  hia  neck 
with  tender  persistenoe.  Her  wasted-  looks, 
her  tears,  and,  above  all,  her  tenderness, 
which  he  had  so  often  longed  for  as  a  child, 
and  which  had  been  so  rafcly  expressed, 
overcame  the  xk>ot  kind-hearty  young  fel- 
low's faint  effort  at  resiatanoe.  He  turned 
yery  pale,  his  lips  seemed  quite  dry  and 
X>arched,  and  something  seemed  to  impede 
his  speech  as  he  said, ''Very  welL  8ince 
you  wish  it,  I  will  consent.  The  sooner  it  is 
all  settled,  the  better,  I  suppose."  He  shook 
off  little  Claudine,  who  came  coaxing  up  to 
him  with  innocent  congratulations.  He 
scarcely  answered  his  uncle's  long  speeches 
and  elaborations.  The  Vicomte  had  arriyed 
in  his  black  satin  stock,  prepared  to  under- 
take any  negotiations.  Three  days  later 
Maurice  went  down  to  Visy.  FromaFVeneh 
point  of  view  the  whole  thing  was  a  higlilj 
desirable  and  honorable  proceeding.  M.  lb 
Comte  de  Mesnil  arrived  in  a  do^jed  and 
determined  state- of  mind,  prepared  to  go 
through  with  the  dreary  faroe. 

It  must  have  seemed  like  a  sort  of  mock- 
ery to  poor  Maurice  to  see  the  familiar 
chairs  in  the  hall,  to  hear  the  well-known 
tick  of  the  old  dock  in  the  great  salon,  and 
to  be  solemnly  announced  to  the  eompsmy 
assembled  at  the  ch&teau — ^Monsieur  Four- 
nier,  Madame  Fonmier,  Pauline,  with  her 
Sunday  frock,  and  Fontaine,  the  friend  of  the 
family,  who  had  been  invited  to  break  the 
formality  of  this  first  introduction.  M.  De 
Mesnil  was  a  youth  of  the  usual  type,  with  , 
honest  gray  eyes  not  ni^like  Pauline's.  He 
was  pale,  slight,  distinguished  in  manner 
and  appearanco— a  contrast  to  the  worthy 
master  of  the  house,  in  which  M.  De  Mesnil 
certainly  seemed  to  me  yery  much  out  of 
place.  Pauline  looked  yery  pale  too,  very 
clumsy,  but  noble,  somehow,  notwithstand- 
ing her  plaid  frock  and  her  twists.  Maurice 
was  perfectly  quiet  and  conventionaL  He 
bowed  wUh  his  hat  in  bin  hand,  as  peopto 
do  at  ilio  pUy,  cxpniased  liiii  grs^titude  in  a 
few  well-ehosen  words,  sat  d^wn  upon  an 
old  sofra,  tigainst  which  lie  laul  ylVn  Icnock- 
ed  hia  noee  a9  a  chilrL  He  took  M  it  dome 
Fonrnier  iik  to  dinner;  Psiiiline  ftat  on  thd 
other  side.  Tliey  bad  a  melon  Ronpj  swioet* 
breads,  a  gigot,  with  a  plat«d  handla  to 
carve  It  by ;  t.irt,  cream-clu^cAe^  and  OhaiB:* 
paf^e  tot  di!^%i}H.  "Maurice  cert-^nly  di4 
not  di«tingui«b  Uimself,'*  the  Hatre  rppf»»* 
i^il ;  "I  aid  my  best,  but  eonviiiaillaB  ^ 
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CHAPTER  V. 

• 

For  the  first  few  days  after  bis  arrival 
H.  De  Mesnil  was  busy  with  his  fatber-ln- 
biw,  going  over  the  rent-roll  of  the  little 
estate,  and  devising  alterations  and  im- 
provementSy  which  Foumier  undertook  to 
earry  oat.  While  he  had  work  to  do,  Man- 
rice  seemed  comparatively  happy ;  bat  when, 
one  morning,  old  Foamier  closed  his  books 
and  bade  the  yonng  man  go  and  make  him- 
self agreeable  to  his  wife  and  daughter, 
Haarice  felt  a*  retam  of  the  old  dismay. 
He  had  absolutely  nothing  in  common  with 
the  two  ladies.  He  might  respect  Panline, 
bat  he  was  certainly  afraid  of  her.  He 
had  done  his  work  ont-of-doors ;  and  as  for 
making  himself  agreeable  within,  nothing 
seemed  left  for  him  to  do  bat  wander  vap- 
idly about  from  one  room  to  another,  or  to 
saunter  along  the  t^race  with  Pauline  ^d 
with  Madame  Foamier,  who  conscientiously 
and  laboriously  chaperoned  the  couple.  One 
day  I  found  him  yawning  in  the  hall,  and 
watching  the  darning  of  stockings.  An- 
other day  he  assisted  Pauline  with  the  gar- 
den roller.  Pauline  was  a  curiously  deter- 
mined person.  She  would  not  give  up  one 
of  her  pursuits  for  any  number  of  aspirants. 
'^Let  them  oome  too,''  said  she,  ^Mf  thisy 
want  to  see  me."  Maurice  seemed  to  have 
no  interest  in  what  he  saw,  neither  in  Pau- 
line nor  any  one  else.  Formerly  he  used  to 
have  scheni^es  enough  in  his  head,  when  he 
lived  there,  for  benefiting  the  tenants ;  now 
he  no  longer  wished  to  benefit  any  body. 
Once  it  seemed  to  him  want  of  funds  which 
prevented ;  now  it  was  some  strange  inabil- 
ity to  do  and  care  and  to  interest  himself 
which  seemed  to  have  come  over  him.  They 
had  taken  his  liberty  away,  condemned  him 
to  a  life  he  was  weary  of.  He  was  indififer- 
ent  to  any  thing  that  could  happen* 

He  took  us  out  in  a  punt  one  day ;  and  I 
remember,  when  we  ran  aground,  it  was  Paa- 
line,  not  Maurice,  who  sprang  into  the  water 
and  pushed  us  off. 

Madame  Foumier  screamed.  M.  Foumier 
only  laughed.  Pauline,  shaking  her  wet 
dothes,  said  it  was  nothing.  However,  she 
conceded  something  to  De  MesniPs  well-bred 
concem,  and  went  back  to  the  house  to 
ehange  her  wet  things.  Maurice  would 
have  accompanied  her,  but  his  father-in-law 
called  him  back. 

''Let  her  be,  let  her  be.  She  will  be 
quicker  without  you.  We  shall  meet  her  at 
the  little  bridge."  Then  we  went  on  our 
way  again  in  the  punt  rather  a  silent  parly. 
The  banks  slid  by,  the  stumps,  the  willow 
rods  swing  from  among  the  upspringing 
weeds,  and  the  grass,  and  the  water-plants. 
How  dark  and  bine  the  sky  looked  overhead, 
studding  the  heavy  green  of  the  foliage  t 

''  That  naughty  child,"  said  Madame  Four- 
jdvt,  "'ahe  will  get  some  frightful  illness 


one  day,  if  she  is  not  more  careful.  I  am 
glad  you  persuaded  her  to  change  her  wet 
things,  M.  Maurice.  She  would  not  have 
done  it  for  me." 

"In  my  time,"  said  old  Foamier,  "it  was 
the  young  men,  not  the  young  women,  who 
jumped  into  the  water.  You  have  certainly 
not  brought  your  daughter  up  to  think  of 
the  biens6ances,  Louise." 

"  It  is  not  my  doing,  Monsieur  Foumier," 
said  his  wife,  reddening.  "  You  would  nev- 
er allow  me  to  hold  her  back.  How  many 
times  have  I  not — " 

"  Good,  good,  good !"  cries  M.  Foumier,  in 
his  irritat^  voice.  "  This  is  the  hundredth 
time  you  tell  me  all  this." 

I  saw  Maurice  bite  his  lip  while  this  dis- 
cussion was  going  on.  He  did  not  speak ; 
he  continued  to  work  the  long  pole  by  which 
we  were  pushed  along ;  the  boat  steadily 
progressed,  rounded  the  point,  came  out  into 
a  sudden  glow  of  light,  air,  sunshine.  There 
was  the  bridge,  there  was  a  sight  of  the  old 
house  with  its  many  windows.  Three  fig- 
ures were  standing  by  the  bridge.  Pauline 
herself,  still  in  her  wet  clothes,  a  short  little 
gentleman  with  a  mustache,  and  a  tall  lady 
waving  a  green  parasoL 

"Who  is  it?"  says  Foumier, blinking. 

"Why,  here  is  Madame  Valmyl"  cried 
Madame  Foumier,  quite  pleased,  and  bris- 
tling up  with  conscious  maternal  excite- 
ment at  the  news  she  had  to  give.  "And 
Pauline^ — " 

Mademoiselle  Foumier  turned  and  nodded 
to  us.  She  was  wet,  soiled,  splashed  from 
head  to  foot.  She  was  talking  eagerly  to 
the  friends  she  had  encountered,  to  the  flour- 
ishing little  gentleman,  to  the  elegant  lady, 
curled,  trimmed,  cool,  in  perfect  order,  who 
seemed  to  me  to  give  a  sarcastic  little  glance 
every  now  and  then  at  poor  Pauline's  drench- 
ed garments.  Foumier  called  out  very  an- 
grily again,  why  had  she  waited,  why  had 
she  not  gone  home. 

"  I  am  going,  papa.  They  did  not  know 
the  way,"  shouted  Pauline.  And  she  set  off, 
running  and  swinging  her  arms  as  she  went 
along.  Then  Foumier,  rather  reluctantly  I 
thought,  greeted  his  guests.  Madame  Yal- 
my  was  invited  into  the  punt  by  Madame 
Foumier. 

"  Get  in,  if  you  like,"  said  Foumier.  "  There 
will  be  plenty  of  room.  You  can  take  my 
place.  I  will  show  the  captain  my  now  hy- 
draulic pump,  if  he  will  walk  across  with 
me  to  the  stables." 

It  was  a  curious  change  of  atmosphere 
when,  with  a  rustle  and  a  gentle  half-toned 
laugh,  Madame  Yalmy  stepped  into  the 
broad  boat,  and  settled  herself  down  beside 

).  I  saw  Maurice  looking  at  her  with 
some  surprise.  She  was  smiling.  To-day 
she  wore  a  blue,  gown,  with  falling  muslin 
sleeves  and  ruffles.  She  held  her  ivory  par- 
asol daintily  in  one  mitten$4  hand:  she 
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langhed,  talked,  Beemed  at  once  to  become 
one  -with  ub  all.  .  It  was  certainly  a  great 
relief  to  the  poor  young  Count  to  meet  this 
-  fascinating,  agreeable,  fashionable  person  in 
his  somewhat  wearisome  Arcadia.  And  Ma- 
dame Sidonie  herself,  as  she  liked  to  be  call- 
ed, appeared  greatly  interested  by  the  melan- 
choly, pale,  romantic  looks  of  M.  De  MesniL 
She  opened  her  eyes,  seemed  to -understand 
every  thing  in  a  minute,  and  I  could  read 
her  amused  surprise  that  Pauline,  of  all  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  should  haye  discoYcrdd 
such  a  husband.  Nothing  would  content 
Madame  Foumier  but  that  Madame  Yalmy 
should  return  to  the  ch&teau  with  us.  The 
two  gentlemen  were  pacing  the  terrace  and 
tranquilly  discussing  pumfw.  Pauline  came 
to  meet  us  along  the  avenue,  a  great  star 
hung  over  our  heads,  and  all  the  fragrant 
darkness  seemed  to  me  like  a  tide  rising 
among  the  stems  of  the  treee.  The  house 
door  was  open  wide.  The  hall  was  lighted 
with  two  oil  lamps ;  a  tray  with  varions  cor- 
dials and  glasses  stood  on  the  billiard  table. 

"  Come  in  and  rest,"  said  Pauline.  "  Won't 
yon  have  some  beer,  instead  of  all  this  f " 

Madame  Yalmy  laughed  and  shrank  back ; 
Pauline  tossed  off  a  glass;  and  Fontaine  now 
appeared  from  within ;  he  had  been  tuning 
his  fiddle  in  the  drawing-room,  and  the  can- 
dles were  already  light^  on  the  piano. 

Although  Madame  Valmy  refused  the  beer, 
she  accepted  a  glass  of  chartreuse,  and  then 
consented  to  open  the  concert,  and  to  sit 
down  at  the  piano,  and  to  sing  a  romance 
which  made  Maurice  thrill  again.  It  was 
sometliing  about 

"  J0  mlu  triBtc— je  "rondrii*  mon-TJ-i^ 
Car  j'lxi  pertJue— iiei  mon  *njJ, 
Lalala  ]all-[«." 

When  eh©  bad  flnishod,  M,  le  Matr©  ac- 
companjpd  Mfwlemoiaelle  Fouruier  on  hi«  vi- 
olin all  through  an  immeneoly  Long  piece  of 
music^  no  dtfQauH  that  ha  declar&d  do  ama- 
tcur  would  over  be  able  to  master  i*,  and  dar- 
ing tlio  perfomianco  of  which  the  Intended 
was  busy  paying  complimeDts  and  whisper- 
ing Temarks  to  tho  songativse.  My  attention 
wandered  away  to  the  pair  as  they  sat  ou^ 
the  big  coach  by  the  window,  while  the 
Mai  re  went  on  wriggling  from  one  agon  12- 
ing  passage  to  another,  beating  time  with 
his  foot,  running  frantio  scales^  and  poor 
Pauline,  with  ber  «lbows  squared,  banging 
away  at  the  piano,  and  rumbling  in  the 
bass  so  aa  to  imitate  thunder.  She  hod  put 
on  an  ill-made  dreas^  with  two  frills  stick- 
ing np  on  the  shoulders.  Her  mouth  was 
open,  her  eyes  fixed  on  her  muBitv  her  tight 
bronze  Rhooa  bard  at  work  at  the  pedals. 
Ma*Iame  Fonnner  wan  in  h^r  chair,  delight- 
edly nodding  time ;  M.  Foumier  in  the  dia- 
tanee  reading  the  pa|>er  by  the  light  of  a 
lamp  with  a  green  shade.  M.  De  Mesiiil 
looked  away  from  h\A  bride  and  her  sur- 
ronndiogB  to  tbe  charming  lady  wLio  was 


glancing  so  archly  at  him'  over  her  waving 
&n.  No  wonder  if  he  sighed  and  thought, 
perhaps,  that  honest  PauUne  was  not  exact- 
ly the  ideal  which  a  young  man  would  diemm 
of  at  his  start  in  life — the  sympathetic  be- 
ing who,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  But  meanwhile 
squeak-eak  goes  the  fiddle,  bang,  rumble, 
bang,  goes  Pauline,  and  Sidonie  Valmy'a 
deep  eyes  are  glancing,  her  glittering  £aa 
waves  faintly,  her  silence  says  a  thousaiid 
things,  her  smiles  sing  siren  songs,  and  the 
foolish  young  man  is  jinking,  six^dng,  head 
over  ears  ih  the  deep  water. 

After  all  these  romances  and  minor  chorda, 
my  conversation  with  Madame  Yalmy  thst 
night  before  she  went  home  seemed  rather 
a  come  down  to  commonplace  again.  She 
came  up  very  graciously  to  speak  to  me  aa 
I  sat  in  my  comer.  She  seemed  in  hi^ 
spirits,  with  pink  cheeks  blushing. 

"  I  am  now  at  home,  and  I  have  to  thank 
your  uncle  for  the  rent  which  he  left  with 
M.  Fontaine,''  she  said.  *^  My  maid,  Th^Sr^se, 
who  is  very  difficult  to  please,  tells  me  that 
your  servants  have  left  every  thing  in  ex- 
cellent condition ;''  and  madame  smiled  and 
laughed.  I  began  to  like  her  again.  I 
could  not  help  it.  Then  she  went  on.  **  She 
begged  me  to  ask  if  you  happened  to  knew. 
any  thing  of  the  key  of  the  door  to  the  n» 
cess  in  the  dining-room.  We  keep  our  pre- 
visions there,  it  is  so  cool  end  dark.  I  am 
giving  so  much  trouble,  but  Thdrte  it 
dreadfully  particular." 

I  promised  to  write  home  and  make  in- 
quiry.    The  key,  however,  was  not  forth-, 
coming,  and  the  locksmith  of  the  village* 
had  to  make  another  to  fit  the  door, 

De  Meauil.  prepared  to  walk  homo  with 
our  visitors  acrosa  11  le  park,  Fiiulino  said 
she  fihould  ako  like  to  accompany  them.  It 
was  quite  dark  wlien  ihe  came  back,  alone^ 
whistling  and  calling  to  her  dog. 

^*I  sent  Lim  on  to  the  village,  mamma,'' 
she  said,  in  answer  to  Madame  Fouruici^s 
glance,  *'  Anna  is  coming  with  nic  for  an- 
other stroll."  §he  took  my  hand  and  held  it 
tight  in  hers,  and  I  agreod  willingly  enough. 
Every  thing  looked  weird  and  shadowy,  but 
Bome  last  gleam  lit  up  the  sky  beyond  the 
old  gateway.  Pauline  did  not  look  up.  She 
was  not  thinking  nf  gleama  or  of  fihaidows. 

As  we  were  walking  und<^r  the  tn^eo, 
Pauline  enddenly  began,  in  a  low,  moved 
TO  ice.  "  Ah !''  she  said,  "what  a  gtieat  re- 
sponsibility in  another  peraon^a  bapptneaal 
How  do  I  know  that  I  can  mukx?  him  hjip- 
py  f  Of  what  use  would  it  be  to  ms  to  he 
Madame  la  Comtcaae  t  Of  what  turn  irtmld 
the  park  and  all  the  tree  a  and  this  honee  and 
fuTuiti^iii-'  iiiid  all  my  moni^y  be  to  M.  Manfiei 
if  he  wa.s  not  happy  f  1  am  stnjiklr^  she 
said.  '^  I  don't  kupw  what  I  want*  Manma 
had  only  sccin  my  father  once  when  ehe 
agreed  to  marry  him.  Bliiiitice  is  io  lUffi^f* 
ent.    His  Labile  are  not  like  mlne»    Obi  I 
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think  I  could  not,  oonld  not  besr  it,  if  I 
tboaght  he  was  unhappy  with  me.  Bnt  my 
father  and  mother  most  know  better  than  I 
can  do.  They  have  jadged  wisely  for  me  in 
their  tender  affection,  and  I  can  abide  by 
their  decision." 

We  had  come  to  the  gate  in  the  wall ;  it 
had  been  left  wide  open.  I  passed  ont  and 
looked  across  the  fields. 

**  Do  yon  see  him  coming  f  said  Panline. 
"  ShaU  we  wait  here  a  Uttle  bit  f 

We  waited  a  Tery  long  time,  bnt  Manrice 
did  not  come.  It  was  not  till  I  was  nn- 
dressed  that  I  heard  the  hall  doer  nnbarred, 
and  M.  Fonmier's  voice  as  he  let  the  yonng 
man  in. 

"  We  keep  eariy  hours,"  I  heard  him  say- 
ing, in  a  reproving  voice.  It  was  a  hot  sid- 
try  night,  and  I  could  not  sleep.  I  went  to 
the  window  of  my  room,  which  looked  out 
at  the  back  of  the  house  into  the  park.  A 
sort  of  almost  supernatural  sweetness  seem- 
ed brooding  fiom  the  vaguely  illumined  sky, 
where  one  great  dewy  planet  hung  spark- 
ling. The  other  stars  were  dimmed  by  this 
wonderful  radiance.  The  cafctle  were  out 
in  the  dark  fields  beyond  the  trees,  and  from 
time  to  time  I  heard  them  lowing.  The 
sound  came  distinct,  and  sounded  melodi- 
omBj  somehow,  and  re-assuring.  Every  thing 
was  still  and  very  hot.    Strange  vaporous 


things  whirled  past  me  in  the  darkness. 
Moths  beat  their  gauzy  sails.  Was  it  a 
bat's  wing  that  flapped  across  the  beautifhl 
star,  as  I  leaned  from  the  window,  breath- 
ing in  the  fragrant^perfume  of  some  creeper 
that  was  nailed  against  the  wall  t  I  could 
see  a  line  of  light  from  Pauline's  window. 
Then,  shooting  out  into  the  darkness,  I  saw 
vaguely  at  first,  and  then  more  distinctly, 
some  shadowy  movement  among  the  flower 
be^  at  the  end  of  the  paved  terrace.  Then 
the  shadow  seemed  to  gain  in  substance 
and  form,  and  the  sound  of  slow -falling 
footsteps  reached  me.  I  was  only  a  girl, 
and  superstitious  still  in  those  days,  and  for 
a  moment  my  heart  beat  fast.  But  almost 
immediately  I  recognized  something  famil- 
iar in  the  movement  which  told  me  that  it 
was  the  very  substantial  figure  of  M.  Four^ 
nier  that  was  wandering  in  and  out,  and 
round  and  about  the  little  flower  beds.  It 
seemed  to  me  a  strange  proceeding  on  his 
part,  for  it  was  not  the  beauty  of  the  night 
which  attracted  him.  As  he  passed  my 
window,  he  seemed  to  me  muttering  angrily 
to  himself  **  Que  diaUe,"  I  heard  him  say. 
Then  I  went  to  sleep,  and  awoke  with  a 
start,  still  listening  to  the  wandering  foot- 
steps. After  all  his  talk  about  early  hours, 
here  was  M.  Foumier  himself  restlessly  pa- 
cing the  night  away. 
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I  HAD  the  rare  privilege,  when  I  was  a 
lad  of  fifteen,  to  make  the  acquaintance 
and  to  be  favored  with  the  confidence  of  a 
business  man  of  ^'  the  new  schooL"  So  many 
precious  remarks  fell  firom  his  lips  during 
the  period,  eKtending  to  thirty  years,  in 
which  I  was  honored  by  his  approval  or  by 
his  enmity,  that  I  feel  ii^ustice  would  be 
done  both  to  commerce  and  to  him  unless  I 
recorded  his  conduct  and  experience  in  fit- 
ting words. 

Mr.  Smith  had  risen  to  eminence  firom  the 
lowest  social  grade.  As  a  beggar  boy,  his 
exceptional  talent  for  begging  had  roused 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  set  of  elderiy  maidens, 
who  were  attracted  by  his  peculiar  whine 
of  helplessness  and  his  peculiar  brag  of  hon- 
esty. They  put  him  to  schooL  He  learned 
there  the  fundamental  principles  of  arith- 
metic, and  little  else ;  but  his  aptitude  for 
trade  was  developed  in  a  marvelous  degree. 
All  the  spending  money  of  the  scholars  was 
'  invariably  found,  at  the  end  of  a  vacation, 
in  his  pockets.  Yet  no  boy  oonld  say  that 
he  had  been  cheated.  All  the  lads  felt  that 
their  bits  of  small  silver  coin  had  mysteri- 
ously disappeared  in  their  various  business 
relations  with  Smith ;  but  still  they  reluc- 
tantly confessed  that  every  thing  was  ^*  fair 
and  square."  He  plucked  them,  it  would 
seem,  pitilessly;  but  he  stood  by  his  own 


contracts,  as  he  compelled  them  to  stand  by 
theirs.  No  act  of  positive  dishonesty  was 
ever  proved  against  this  plausible,  cautious, 
deferential,  and  relentless  trader.  The  boys 
declared  that  he  was  shrewd,  cunning,  and 
hard,  but  then  he  was ''  so  obliging  I"  They 
hated  him,  and  at  the  same  time  accepted 
his  services.  Could  they  have  caught  him 
in  any  act  of  Juvenile  rascality,  they  would 
have  pounded  him  into  a  Jelly ;  but  he  was 
so  discreet  in  his  early  preparation  for  his 
future  career  that  at  the  age  of  ten  he  al- 
ready gave  promise  of  the  great  merchant 
and  banker  he  eventually  became.  He 
robbed  strictly  within  the  rules  of  boy  law. 
It  has  always  Appeared  to  me  that  his  in- 
nate genius  for  traffic  was  i:arely  more  beau- 
tifhUy  exhibited  in  his  after-career  than  in 
his  manner  of  dealing  with  his  school-fel- 
lows, most  of  whom  began  by  despising  him 
as  a  beggar,  and  all  of  whom  ended  in  rec- 
ognizing him  as  a  capitalist. 

On  leaving  school,  young  Smith  found 
that  his  possessions  amounted  to  thirty  dol- 
lars. Instead  of  rushing  at  once  to  the  eld- 
erly maiden  ladies  who  had  been  his  patrons, 
and  depositing  the  money  in  their  laps,  he 
speeded  to  a  wholesale  fish  house  in  the 
city,  and  offered  hionelf  as  a  clerk.  The 
senior  partner  was  attracted  by  hii  evident 
talent,  and  especially  by  his  juvenile  cyni- 
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oism  as  to  the  practical  application  of  the 
Golden  Rule.  The  old  man  felt  his  yoath 
renewed  in  looking  at  the  premature  young- 
ster, and  magnanimonsly  gave  him  a  place 
in  Us  connting-room  at  a  salary  of  fifty  dol- 
lars a  year.  The  keen  youth,  seeing  at  a 
glance  that  his  employers  were  pious  skin- 
flints, instantly  joined  their  church,  and  to 
all  appearance  hecame  a  pious  skinflint  him- 
sel£  But  in  the  course  of  five  or  six  years 
he  astonished  the  firm  by  showing  that  he 
knew  more  of  the  whole  fish  business  than 
they  did,  and  had  made  some  money  by  qui- 
et speculations  of  his  own.  l^ey  p£fered  to 
double,  treble,  quadruple  his  salary.  But 
Smith  was  inexorable.  Nothing  would  sat- 
isfy him  but  a  partnership  in  their  question- 
able gains.  This  they  resolutely  refused. 
Smith  promptly  set  up  for  himself  on  a  small 
capital  of  money,  but  a  large  capital  of 
knowledge  and  intelligence,  sold  ^' short'' 
and  'Mong,"  cornered  his  fonuer  employers 
in  two  or  three  heavy  operations,  and  put 
them  into  the  court  of  bankruptcy  in  twen- 
ty-four months  after  he  had  leffe  them.  His 
cleverness  was  never  more  evident  than  in 
the  way  in  which  he  accomplished  this  dif- 
ficult feat  of  beating  his  former  employers 
by  a  skillful  use  of  their  own  methods. 

Dominant  now  in  the  article  of  fish,  he  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  ventured  cautious- 
ly but  surely  into  otiier  departments  of  com- 
merce. He  became  a  general  merchant  in 
other  commodities  than  mackerel  and  iiali- 
but.  He  at  last  assumed  the  dignity  of  ship- 
owner, and  his  cargoes  to  and  &om  the  East 
and  West  were  carried  in  his  own  vessels. 
The  strategy  he  had  learned  at  school  was 
strictly  observed  in  his  large  commercial 
transactions.  He  had  two  grand  qualifica- 
tions for  business :  his  mind  was  quick  and 
his  heart  was  hard.  In  all  financial  panics 
he  enforced  what  was  his  due  relentlessly, 
regardless  of  the  woe  it  might  bring  upon 
nobler  people  than  himself;  but  even  though 
money  was  at  three  or  four  per  cent,  a  month, 
he  paid  punctually  all  his  own  notes  as  they 
matured.  He  would  thus  crush  a  debtor  to 
the  dust^grind  him  to  death ;  but  still  ev- 
ery dollar  of  his  property,  and  every  resource 
of  his  credit,  were  freely  devoted  to  buy 
money,  at  any  rates  of  interest,  to  meet  his 
own  obligations.  To  "  faiF'  was  to  him  the 
worst  ignominy.  Mean  in  all  minor  m&t- 
tera^  bo  was  libonil  in  auy  sacrilicce*  ik^niiiiiil' 
ed  by  the  iDutatioiin  of  trade.  Almost  every 
body  tkti?»ti^d  bitHi  yet  every  body  knew 
that  ho  might  n?ly  both  on  tbo  akinfiint's 
woril  and  Uvnd. 

FSiieb  a  merchant^  porliiipiiy  fihotild  be 
judged  by  Ulh  own  priuciph^^t  Hu  was  OS* 
sentially  a  bird  of  proy,  with  bc^ak  tuid  tal^ 
ona  flume  what  ostentationAly  and  inaoleutly 
dUplay&d.  He  bad  no  sympathy  with  the 
grf'nt  body  of  the  merchant  of  the  country. 
Indeed,  be  langhed  at  all  such  sentimental^ 


ity.  "  Get  the  better  of  'em,"  was  his  mott€». 
It  may  be  said  that  he  believed  religiooalj 
in  the  maxim,  Homo  kamini  lupu$ — **  Man  to 
man  is,  and  must  be,  a  wolf.'' 

At  about  the  time  he  was  a  little  wearied 
with  commerce,  and  had  obtained  a  fortone 
of  two  millions,  the  moneyed  world  was  first 
amazed  by  the  rush  into  Wall  Street  of 
securities  (ironically  so  called)  baaed  on 
the  new-bom  **  enterprise"  of  the  country. 
Bonds  and  stocks  renewed  in  him  the  ehami 
which  merchandise  had  Ipst.  He  became  a 
gigantic  stock-jobber  and  banker.  On  ac- 
count of  his  known  opulence  and  his  wide 
reputation  for  sagacity  and  integrity,  he 
was  naturally  selected  by  the  rogues  and 
enthusiasts  of  the  nation  as  the  proper  per- 
son to  negotiate  large  loans.  ¥^etber  theas 
loans  were  baaed  on  unfinished  railroads,  or 
undeveloped  mines,  or  any  other  financial 
castles  in  the  air,  he  contrived  to  obtain  big 
commissions  on  the  doubtfnl  or  worthless 
securities  he  sold.  Those  who  relied  on  his 
ungenial  integrity  relied  also  on  his  hard 
sense.  Believing  him,  they  took  his  advice. 
The  result  was  that  his  commissions  amount- 
ed to  hundreds  and  thousands  o£  dollars, 
their  losses  to  many  millions.  They  conld 
not  assert  that  he  had  done  anything  to  for- 
feit his  character  for  honesty,  though  aoasa 
naturally  growled  over  the  f^t  that  he  had 
himself  bought  few  of  the  bonds  he  had 
negotiated. 

It  was  at  this  point  of  his  triumpli»nt 
success  that  I  happened  to  have  the  honor 
of  being  one  of  his  clerks,  and  in  a  shor^ 
time  his  confidential  one.'  The  thing  that 
at  first  most  touched  me  was  the  simplicity 
of  his  religion.  It  consisted  in  the  simple 
phrase,  '^  Goddam  P  This  phrase  was  so 
often  on  his  lips  that  it  took  me  some  time 
to  discriminate  between  the  persons  it  was 
Justly  or  unjustly  launched  against.  I  be- 
lieved at  first  that  this  peculiar  form  of  re- 
ligious faith  was  fulminated  against  people 
who  righteously  deserved  thtf  anathema.  It 
is  curious  how  many  persons  engaged  in 
trade  are  thus  fitly  designated.  By  alow 
degrees,  however,  I  at  last  found  that  my 
pious  employer  used  this  phrase  only  to 
blast  every  body  and  every  thing  interfer- 
ing with  his  business  designs.  As  I  in  my 
innocence  looked  at  the  matter,  it  seemed 
that  his  aasociatea  in  speculation  should  be 
an  freijnently  saluted  with  tb 
tion  as  his  rivals  and  oppop<!ii^  i  .  .  :  . 
tbo  most  interesting  pt^rnnl  in.  Ui«»  U^^^^iu^ 
ment  of  tb<^  Juvenile  mkid  is  th#  ini€av- 
eiso  of  the  fucnHj  of  etlik-iil  gtasfiltwillitti 
Tbe  niomeiit  that  f Lien  Ity  wiui  devetopMl  la 
my  immature  intc^lllgciK^o  1  Uf>gaii  to  dMiIrt 
the  purity,  tbougli  nol  tbi»  4ut^ii<-ity,  of  mf 
employer.  Tho  rt^oiiiitOMi  with  wUieh  ba 
callf'd  upon  tho  Lord  of  lieavpo  and  I'artli  . 
to  curse  every  jtorson  and  eveiy  iclt»nie  tha.1 1 
at  all  otistrncted  the  Ba6om$*ui  lila  Oflw  ob* 
byV^jOOQle 
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Jecta,  inseiiBibly  dimmed  my  perception  of 
tbe  natural  piety  which  I  at  first  supposed 
dictated, his  outbreak  of  profane  mond  in- 
dignatioii. .  That  the  Deity  should  be  on  his 
side  in  every  honest  transaction,  I  conld  yery 
easily  understand;  bnt  that  He  should  con- 
sign to  the  lowest  pits  of  the  infernal  re- 
li^ona  any  body  who  crossed  the  purposes  of 
Mr.  Smith,  puzzled  me  mightily,  especially 
vrben  Mr.  Smith  contriyed  many  schemes  to 
catch  unwary  people  in  his  traps,  and  then 
fleece  them  remorselessly.   His  fayorite  for- 
mula of  faith  lost  all  its  pious  significance 
in  view  of  such  doubtful  transactions.    But 
still  I  was  a  youth,  and  was  only  beginning 
.  to  learn  the  connection  between  such  a  busi- 
ness and  such  a  religion. 

There  is  probably  no  greater  shock  to  the 
mind  of  a  well-intentioned  country  lad,  who 
baa  sucked  in  honesty  from  his  mother's 
milk,  and  is  sent  to  confront  the  tempta- 
tions of  a  city  with  a  mother's  prayers  hov- 
ering over  him,  than  when  he  finds  his  em- 
ployer is  a  rascal  disguised  as  an  honest 
man.    Shall  he  also  become  a  rascal  f   Shall 
he  stoop  to  sconndrelisms  which  his  inmost 
soul  abhors  t    It  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty 
whether  such  a  lad  is  consigned  to  a  long- 
beaded  rogue  or  to  a  merchant  of  unques- 
tioned integrity.    His  behavior  under  such 
circumstances  is  a  test  of  his  character ;  and 
how  laboriously  such  character  is  formed  is 
only  known  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  and 
sisters  who  have  combined  all  their  moral 
energies  to  form  it.   There  is  no  resjBon  why 
the  boy  should  have  more  privileges  and  be 
protected  by  more  affections  than  the  girl, 
bnt  the  fact  that  he  is  is  too  notorious  to 
admit  of  a  doubt.    The  abnegation  of  sis- 
ters to  advance  their  brothers  is  one  of  the 
tragedies  of  human  life.   The  reverse  $hauld 
be  the  case,  bnt  unfortunately  it  is  not. 

Bat  to  return  to  my  theme.  As  soon  as, 
with  my  awakened  intelligence,  I  had  pene- 
trated into  the  mind  of  Mr.  Smith,  I  began  to 
look  upon  him  with  a  certain  horror.  He  had 
the  greatest  confidence  in  my  honesty,  and 
oven  allowed  me  to  sign  in  his  name  checks 
amonnting  to  many  millions  a  month ;  but 
he  used  his  favorite  formula  of  vital  relig- 
ions faith  when  I  suggested  that  my  serv- 
ices were  not  remunerated  by  a  thousand  a 
year,  and  that  fifteen  hundred  would  but 
poorly  recompense  my  unceasing  work  in 
his  Journal  and  ledger.  He  really  thought 
that  my  devotion  to  his  interests  was  some- 
thing due  to  his  pre-eminent  position,  though 
he  was  aware  that  I  might  ruin  him  in  a 
single  day  had  I  chosen  to  decamp  at  the 
close  of  business  honrs  with  his  mnltitudi- 
nonfl  stocks  and  bonds  in  a  carpet-bag.  He 
nomiDally  possessed  miUions;  but  he  trust- 
ed me  with  all  the  evidences  of  his  wealth, 
and  allowed  me  the  power  to  draw  checks 
on  all  his  balances  in  the  banks  in  which  he 
deposited.    Watching  like  a  wolf—''  a  gray 


old  wolf  and  a  lean" — to  iraunce  upon  his 
prey,  he  was  singularly  blind  to  Ihe  fact 
that  I,  his  poorly  paid  clerk,  who  had  begun 
to  hate  him  mortally,  might  at  any  moment 
rush  off  to  other  lands  with  the  spoils  of 
his  rapacity  in  my  pocket.  The  honesty  of 
clerks,  when  they  have  persons  who  are  es- 
sentially knaves  for  their  employers,  is  one 
of  the  wonders  of  modem  civilization.  It 
is  curious  that  I  never  had  the  slightest 
teipptation  to  use  the  vast  powers  with 
which  Mr.  Smith  endowed  me  to  his  slight- 
est detriment.  I  might  easily  have  become 
a  millionaire  in  some  Enropean  country  had 
I  chosen,  like  my  employer,  to  become  a 
rogue  in  my  own.  He  invited  me  to  be  a 
rogue  by  his  ingenuous  trust  in  my  perfect 
honesty,  while  I  was  daily  recording  trans- 
actions illustrating  every  variety  of  the  arts 
of  chicane.  I  witnessed  tho  process  of  plun- 
dering, without  any  desire  to  plunder  the 
plunderer.  This  is,  I  think,  a  common  ex- 
perience in  the  life  of  clerks. 

One  occurrence  during  my  connection 
with  this  estimable  man  will  never  fade 
fnaa  my  memory.  His  wife,  a  meek  wom- 
an, whom  he  swiftly  scared  into  the  tomb, 
left  him  a  daughter.  She  appeared  to  me 
a  foolish,  giggling,  bedisened  creature,  with 
large  black  eyes,  a  pug  nose,  and  a  complex- 
ion which  was  red  to  the  ]>oint  of  iufianuna-  • 
tion.  A  younger  derk  in  the  office,  on  a 
salary  of  five  hundred  a  year,  declared,  much 
to  our  amusement,  that  he  was  madly  in  love 
with  her.  When  the  other  clerks  Jeered  at 
her  obvious  defects  of  person  and  mind,  he 
raved  about  her  being ''  natural."  Whether 
or  not  he  ever  felt  any  love  for  her  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  determine,  but,  at  any 
rate,  he  convinced  her  of  the  sincerity  of 
his  passion.  As  it  was  ridiculous  to  sup- 
pose that  the  father  would  consent  to  such 
a  match,  the  aspiring  clerk  and  the  heiress 
eloped  and  were  married. 

Mr.  Smith's  facility  in  calling  upon  the 
Deity  to  condemn  every  body  who  inter- 
fered with  his  own  will  was  marvelously  in- 
creased by  this  occurrence.  He  blasphemed 
with  a  savage  fluency  which  was  wonder- 
fril  even  in  him.  Hia  son-in-law,  howev- 
er, was  a  shallow  but  bright  young  fellow, 
with  some  rich  connections.  He  had  been 
in  the  office  long  enough  to  detect  eertain 
secrets  of  the  business.  Accordingly  he  soon 
appeared  in  Wall  Street  as  a  speculator  on  a 
lai^  scale.  He  made  money,  backed  as  he 
was  by  relatives  who  stood  by  him  with 
their  financial  support ;  that  is,  as  long  as 
they  saw  his  ventures  were  likely  to  be 
successful.  Mr.  Smith  went  deliberately  at 
ATork  to  ruin  him,  bul  at  first  he  did  not 
succeed.  The  son-in-law,  in  an  early  "  cor- 
ner in  Erie,"  took  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  lather-in- 
law  in  that  neat  and  beantifhl  fashion  so 
well  understood  in  the  operations  of  stosM 
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gambling.  We,  the  remaiiiiiig  derks,  snp- 
poeed  that  this  loss  would  endear  the  son- 
in-law  to  the  father-in-law  by  showing  that 
his  daughter  was  married  to  a  person  whose 
spirit  was  akin  to  his  own.  Bat  we  made 
a  sad  mistake.  Mr.  Smith  became  gloom- 
ily implacable  'idien  I  reported  the  loss  to 
him.  He  even  indulged  in  none  of  his  pi- 
ously profane  ejaculations.  The  fh>wn  on 
his  brow  alone  acknowledged  his  fixed  pur- 
pose. I  felt  that  the  incident  was  some- 
thing which  altogether  transcended  his  usu- 
al fertility  in  profanity.  He^  ventured  his 
millions  without  stint  in  an  attempt  to 
"  comer''  his  son-in-law.  In  his  first  rage 
he  was  reckless,  but  he  afterward  became 
cool,  cautious,  watching  every  turn  in  the 
market,  and  intent  simply  on  catching  the 
husband  of  his  daughter  in  what,  in  the 
slang  of  the  street,  is  called  a  tight  place. 
He  at  last  succeeded.  The  poor  fellow  was 
reduced  not  only  to  beggary,  but  to  dishon- 
esty. After  desperate  attempts  to  retrieve 
his  position,  the  son-in-law  ended  by  blow- 
ing out  what  brains  he  had  left.  Ms  wife, 
a  withered  woman  of  twenty-five,  again  en- 
tered her  father's  mansion,  but  none  of  us 
could  say  that  she  was  **  natural."  A  more 
wretched  creatux«>— one  more  thin,  cadav- 
erous, and  woe-begone,  one  whose  original 
homeliness  was  rendered  more  pathetically 
ugly  by  her  misery — ^never  re-entered  a 
mansion  in  Fifth  Avenue.  She  died  a  year 
after,  and  the  only  exclamation  of  the  be- 
reaved father,  in  following  her  to  the  tomb, 
was  his  favorite  oath,  growled  in  an  under- 
tone. Ho  folt  that  all  the  money  he  had 
acquired  would  descend  to  strangers,  and 
he  was  inwardly  wrathful  that  the  wife  he 
had  bullied  and  the  daughter  he  had  killed 
could  never  be  by  his  side  when  he  made 
his  own  exit  into  another  and  probably  a 
worse  world. 

The  most  curious  thing  in  my  experience 
of  the  moods  of  this  grand  old  business  man 
was  his  savageness  in  treating  his  clerks, 
after  his  many  bereavements  had  soured 
him  into  hopeless  misanthropy.  He  swore 
in  such  a  fashion  that  I  was  at  last  com- 
pelled to  tell  him  I  should  pitch  him  down 
the  stairs  of  his  own  office  unless  he  was 
more  considerate  in  his  ourties.  This  inti- 
mation made  him  only  all  the  more  furious; 
and  I  regret  to  record  that  I  parted  with 
this  grand  old  more h ant  when  his  body  was 
prostrate  at  tbe  foot  of  the  stairs  on  which 
I  1p1  surely  desceudeil. 

This  abnipfc  tenni nation  of  my  btiatiiefig 
relatiotjs  with  Mr.  Smith  u a tii rally  reunited 
in  a  n^solutlon  on  his  part  to  prosecute  me, 
first  for  aflaault  and  battery,  and  secondly 
for  Hivindllng.  FTis  jndicionB  fricuds  laugh- 
ed him  out  of  the  ftrst  propyl sitios,  which 
was  simply  prompted  by  his  rtigc,  and  which 
he  soon  felt  iitonld  load  t<i  dtsaK^reeablo  mm- 
mani cations  in  open  court <     The  second  he 


urged  with  great  raneor  and  energy,  and 
employed  one  of  those  intelligent,  meek- 
eyed,  and  sharp-eyed  book-keepers  of  llAy 
who  never  in  their  progress  through  life  gel 
beyond  a  moderate  salary,  but  who  are  in- 
valuable to  merchants  doing  a  laxge  busi- 
ness, owing  to  their  talent  in  unraveling 
the  most  complicated  accounts,  and  the 
beautiful  dexterity  with  which  they  clear- 
ly reeoid  the  most  confused  transactions. 
My  employer,  able  as  he  was  in  managing 
his  business,  was,  like  many  other  employ- 
ers I  have  known,  deplorably  ignorant  of 
the  mysteries  of  book-keeping.  My  suc- 
cessor, after  exhausting  all  the  resources  of 
his  art,  was  compelled  to  admit  that  when  I 
left  Mr.  Smith  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  to 
which  I  somewhat  impatiently  oonsigned 
him,  Mr.  Smith  owed  me  one  hundred  and 
twenty -six  dollars  and  thirty -one.  cents. 
When  this  was  proved  to  him,  he  indulged 
his  favorite  anathema  with  more  than  his 
usual  religious  unction,  and  lavished  it  on 
my  successor  with  redoubled  force— all  of 
which  th^  new  book-keei»er  patientiy  bote 
with  the  meekness  befitting  his  station. 

I  easily  obtained  a  new  deritship,  with  a 
salary  which  I  thought  was  more  in  corre- 
spondence with  my  services  than  that  which 
I  had  obtained  from  Bir.  Smith.  Indeed,  rtlf 
new  employers  allowed  me  to  go  to  church 
on  a  Sunday  morning  without  feeling  the 
burden  of  a  hundred  cutses  launched  at  me 
during  the  week.  While  the  good  olergy- 
man  was  preaching,  however,  I  felt  stirring 
within  me  the  impulses  of  what  I  styled  a 
righteous  wrath.  I  thought  I  could  not  be 
a  good  Christian  until  I  had  been  instni- 
mental  in  depleting  Bir.  Smith  of  some  of  hit 
ill-gotten  gains.  The  faculty  of  guierslita- 
tlon  had,  I  suppose,  outgrown  my  sentiment 
of  piety,  and  I  saw  clearly  the  means  of 
touching  the  only  soul  my  fomm'  employer 
had,  namely,  that  which  resided  in  his  pock- 
et. Brooding  over  many  schemes  of  un- 
masking ahd  punishing  the  old  rogue,  I 
thought  the  occasion  was  at  hand  in  an  ap- 
proaching business  panic,  which  I  aoented 
in  the  air.  In  this  emergency  it  was  noto- 
rious that  Mr.  Smith  was  very  heavily  en- 
gaged on  the  side  of  a  body  of  eapitalists 
who  were  rushing  up  shares  far  beyond  their 
intrinsie  worth,  regardless  of  the  ominous 
signs  of  ji  revnlslon,  which  wi^rc  ai»panial 
to  those  cool  heads  who  tuidet^lurtd  that  na 
annihilation  of  capital  meant  a  depreeiatifto 
of  all  V allies.  That  some  two  or  thnw  m 
four  hundred  mjlljtmf*  of  enpital  were  mt' 
tjiiu  to  be  anuihrlatt'd  in  the  ini^tilable  cdk 
lapae  of  certain  rsilrojul  eobemes  was  pWs 
to  me.  This  I  provi>d  to  my  etnployiii*.  1 
showed  them  Hint  Mr,  J^mith  wiw  fl«tin?  1 
cauf^'ht  in  tlje  tnip  i«to  wMdi  he  had^ 
signed  to  lart^  tin  wary  ip«<vilat«nb  ^ 
nctwl  on  my  advic^e,  and  mada  m  I 
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I  bAd  the  honor  to  eiUnpoQ  him  for  the  tot- 

tlamaot  of  the  eUime  which  oor  flnn  had 

ac^net  him,  it  mwt  be  oonfeeeed  he  paid 

punotiiallyy  bat  I  had  to  bear  a  storm  of 

oaibs  whioh  aerionaly  wonnded  my  pride. 

As  aoon  aa  I  held  hia  cheeks  in  my  hands,  I 

vehemently  told  him  that  my  imposition  to 

him  was  mortal,  and  that  it'woald  neyer 

ceaae  until  his  soonndrelism  had  redneedhls 

property  to  its  right  dimensions.    In  fact,  I 

enjoyed  the  exquisite  satisfaction  of  telling 

him  that  it  was  my  knowledge  of  his  metl^ 

oda  of  doing  business  which  had  not  only 

aaTed  my  employers  from  falling  into  his 

anares,  but  had  enabled  them  to  add  a  mill- 

ioQ  of  dollars  to  their  already  large  capitaL 

He  became  red,  almost  porple,  in  the  £soe, 

but  his  memory  of  a  sudden  desoent  he  once 

made  down  the  stairs  of  his  own  office  pre* 

Tented  his  wrath  from  assuming  a  belliger* 

ent  aspect. 

As  a  result  of  these  transactions,  I  became 
a  partner  in  the  firm  of  which  I  had  previ- 
ously  been  a  highly  salaried  clerk.     We 
prospered  marvelously ;  but  I  knew  that  we 
must  count  on  the  implacable  rancor  of  my 
former  employer.    Indeed,  I  never  drew  a 
draft  on  London  or  Liverpool,  whether  it 
was  for  five  pounds  or  five  thousand  pounds, 
without  feeling  assured  that  he  would  con- 
trive every  means  in  his  power  to  have  it 
dishonored.    But  his  blind,  mad  hatred  of 
me  put  him  in  my  power,  for  his  hatred  had 
become  morbid.    With  his  immense  wealth, 
established  character  for  formal  integrity 
in  business  transactions,  and  shrewd  intelli- 
gence, he  might  have  injured  my  firm  great- 
ly had  he  been  content  to  give  sly  insinua- 
tions, doubtful  nods  of  the  head,  and  the 
other  signs  with  which  men  of  property 
indicate  their  distrust  or  disapproval  of 
adventurous  firms  which  go  beyond  their 
capital,  and  strive  to  place  themselves  on 
a  level  with  the  Botiischilds,  Barings,  and 
Hopes.    But  he  was  not  satisfied  with  this 
Judicious  malice,  based  on  a  clear  mercan- 
tile perception  of  fisets  and  principles.    He 
was  enraged  that  a  person  to  whom  he 
thought  a  thousand  dollars  a  year  was  a 
fair  equivalent  for  services  received,  should 
dare  to  send  out  biUs  of  credit,  receivable 
all  over  the  civilised  globe,  and  pretending 
to  be  as  good  as  speoie  in  hand.    The  suc- 
cess of  our  firm  in  our  legitimate  business 
08  baukers  did  not  deceive  me  as  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  malignant  creature  with 
whom  we  had  to  contend.    The  generality 
of  merchants  laughed  at  his  threats;  they 
received  our  bills  without  any  questioning ; 
but  I  knew  that  my  original  defiance  of  a 
duel  to  the  death  would  be  answered.    Mr. 
Smith  was  worth  about  fifteen  millions; 
we  were  worth  about  five;  and  I  felt  that, 
his  wife  and  daughter  being  dead,  he  had 
DO  stronger  purpose  in  lifo  than  to  gratify 
bis  malevolence  by  ruining  his  old  clerk. 


The  first  dash  oame  in  1857.  We  were 
viotorions,  and  in  protecting  our  own  prop- 
erty in  good  securities,  we  necessarily  took 
from  our  desperate  enemy  two  millions  at 
least.  WatchAil  of  him  as  ever,  we  success- 
toUy  withstood  his  assaults  during  the  anx- 
ious years  of  the  civil  war.  I  was  so  per- 
petually conscious  of  his  enmity  that  I  felt 
his  hatred  palpitating  in  every  variation  in 
the  stock-market,  especially  in  every  fall 
in  the  priee  of  the  securities  of  the  United 
States.  He  detested  the  Union  cause  aUnost 
as  much  as  he  detested  me.  It  was,  in  his 
estimation,  a  "  nigger  war,''  a  war  undertak- 
en by  the  North  without  any  provocation,  a 
war  against  the  <'  rights'' jof  the  South.  The 
bonds  of  the  United  States  were  not,  he  said, 
worth  the  paper  on  which  they  were  print- 
ed. He  bet  so  desperately  against  a  possi- 
ble Union  suceess  that  it  seemed  as  if  he 
were  possessed  with  a  mania.  Our  firm  held 
the  bonds  of  the  United  States  to  the  extent 
of  ten  millions  of  dollars.  He  knew  this 
fact,  but  he  did  not  know  that  we  had  sent 
them  to  prominent  bankers  in  London,  Par- 
is, and  Frankfort,  and  had  obtained  a  credit 
on  them  of  five  millions  to  secure  our  biUs  of 
exchange.  With  this  advantage,  we  were  in- 
vulnerable. He  thought,  when  gold  went  up 
to  280,  that  we  must  ^  mined ;  but  the  tran- 
quillity with  which  we  continued  to  draw 
on  European  bankers,  the  ease  with  which 
our  bills  were  negotiated,  and  the  prompt- 
ness of  their  payment  when  they  fell  due 
gradually  impressed  him  with  the  fact  that 
our  affairs  were  conducted  on  a  solid  basis 
of  ten  millions  in  gold.  By  his  foolish  dis- 
trust of  the  resources  of  the  country,  he  had 
lost  the  opportunity  to  double  his  fortune ; 
by  his  mad  assault  on  the  solvency  of  the 
United  States,  he  had  lost  half  of  the  for- 
tune with  which  he  began  his  crusade  against 
the  public  credit;  and  bitterer  than  all,  he 
discovered  that  our  financial  patriotism  had 
added  largely  to  the  wealth  of  the  firm.  He 
never  recovered  from  this  disappointment. 
His  energies  were  worn  out  in  his  long  fight. 
He  grumbled  and  growled  and  swore  in  a 
minor  key.  In  a  few  months  he  retired  from 
his  den  in  Wall  Street  to  his  den  in  Fifth 
Avenue.  There,  tormented  with  the  feeling 
that  he  had  sunk  three-quarters  of  his  im- 
mense property  in  an  endeavor  to  gratify 
his  impotent  malioe,  he  pined  away.  The 
clergymen  of  the  Church  to  which  he  nom- 
inally belonged  were  not  wanting  in  at- 
tentions and  consolations  to  the  old  repro- 
bate. They  bore  his  incessant  swearing 
with  Christian  meekness,  having  ulterior 
views  on  his  remaining  property,  which  they 
Justly  estimated  as  still  large,  and  which, 
they  thought,  might  be  advantageously  used 
in  the  serrioe  of  the  Lord,  thoiigh  every  ref- 
erence of  Mr.  Smith  to  the  Lord  was  an  ex- 
plosion of  senile  profanity  ahbcking  to  all 
Christian  ears.    The  blandness  with  which 
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these  smooth  clerical  gentlemen  listened  to 
his  oaths  indicated  that  they  had  mnch  to 
hope  by  the  bequests  of  his  will.  On  his 
death-bed  his  red  eyes,  in  the  malignant 
glance  they  cast  at  the  pions  circle  gather- 
ed to  witness  the  departure  of  such  a  saint^ 
might  have  suggested  some  doubt  as  to  the 
possibility  of  the  wolf  becoming  a  lamb ; 
but  the  innocent  brethren  were  satisfied, 
and  Mr.  Smith,  according  to  them,  made  a 
pious  end. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  fact,  was  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  merchant  of  the  new  school.^ 
He  rose  gpradnally  to  the  eminent  position 
he  enjoyed  by  industry,  fhigality,  natural 
sharpness  of  intellect,  and  natural  hard- 
ness of  heart.  He  early  learned  that  hon- 
esty was  the  best  policy;  that  cheating  in 
small  things  was  the  greatest  mistake  an 
ambitious  youth  could  make ;  that  to  keep 
his  word  and  to  pay  his  obligations  were 
the  conditions  of  commercial  success ;  that 
knavery  in  such  matters  did  n«t  pay ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, with  such  a  reputation  for  form- 
al business  integrity,  he  eyontually  rose  to 
be  one  of  the  most  accomplished  leaders 
of  business  banditti  that  Wall  Street  ever 
saw.  Had  he  frequented  gaming  tables, 
and  been  known  to  lose  or  gain  one  or  two 
hundred  dollars  a  night,  his  character  might 
have  been  mined.  That  he  frequently  lost 
or  gained  a  million  in  the  mutations  of  the 
stock-market  did  not  aflfect  his  reputation 
as  a  business  man  at  all,  or  incapacitate  him 
from  being  respected  as  a  ''  worshix>er"  in  a 
fashionable  church.  Had  he  organized  a 
band  of  robbers,  and  shown  eminent  skill  in 
petty  larceny  and  burglar)^  acutely  eluding 
the  officers  of  Justice  alwa3r8  at  his  heels, 
and  betraying  his  confederates  the  moment 
they  rel)elled  against  his  leadership^  he 
might  have  been  a  now  Jonathan  Wihl ; 
but  he  would  have  been  a  thonmghly  dia- 
repotftblo  man,  with  no  position  in  the 
financial  world,  no  station  m  society,  no 
pew  in  the  «m  actuary.  Bi*aidcfl,  ho  con  hi 
not  have  amfiaflcd  mona  than  a  few  bun- 
dredB  of  thonaatidu  of  dolhirs  m  thus  mak* 
ing  obvious  rascality  a  trade.  He  was  too 
shrewd  to  he  deluded^  even  wlien  a  hoy,  by 
the  tempting  promises  which  recognized 
dishonesty  presents  to  the  youthful  imag- 
ination. He  t?arly  pBi>ceived  that  a  reputa- 
tion for  inte^ty  was  nf-cessary  to  be  estab- 
lished before  any  extensive  acta  of  financial 
rapine  could  ho  successfiilly  perpetrated. 
Swindling  in  small  things  be  early  learned 
to  dospiae,  in  order  th&t  lie  might  the  more 
surely  swlndlo  in  largo  things.  The  moral 
element  in  a  transaction  never  troubled  him 
at  all ;  its  possible  legal  aspect  tronbled  Ltm 
much.  Hi 9  logic  in  all  these  matters  show* 
ed  the  enlargement  of  his  intellect.  Why, 
ho  said,  garrote  a  capltiUist  in  the  street  as 
he  is  returning  home  at  ni^ht  from  lii^  of- 
fice f     The  most  that  could  be  (,^atned  by 


such  an  operation  would  be  a  watob  and  a 
pocket-book,  with  danger  of  being  arrested 
by  the  XK>lice,  tried  in  the  courts,  and  sent 
to  prison  for  a  term  of  years.  Better  to  gar- 
rote  him  under  the  full  noonday  sun  by  a 
comer  in  stocks,  and  thus  deprive  him  of  all 
his  property  without  any  risk  of  being  call- 
ed to  account  for  the  robbery  before  any  of 
the  tribunals  of  justice.  Morally,  of  course, 
the  prooeeding  was  identical  with  that  of  a 
sharper,  with  loaded  dice,  who  allurea  his 
victims  into  games  of  chance,  or  of  a  frtee- 
booter  who  lies  in  wait  at  the  comer  of  a 
road  to  plunder  a  stage-coach ;  but  it  bad 
the  immense  advantage  over  these  of  betog 
legally  safe,  and  of  holding  out  the  promise 
of  a  hundredfold  more  booty.  Indeed,  he 
held  that  the  difierenoe  between  a  great 
ojierator  in  stocks  and  an  ordinaxy  thief 
was  the  di£ferenoe  between  a  monarch  who 
makes  war  to  steal  the  territory  of  a  neigh- 
bor and  an  individual  murderer  who  Idlls 
the  wayfarer  he  designs  only  to  plunder. 
This  horrible  old  spider  of  specnlatiim  ex- 
perienced a  certain  grim  delight  in  gazing 
at  the  flies  as  they  fell  suocesaively  into  his 
cunningly  spun  web,  and  when  he  darted 
out  upon  them,  they  were  devoured  with>all 
the  savage  and  ravenous  glee  with  which  a 
cannibal  devours  the  ribs  and  Jotnte  *«#  m 
missionary. 

Not  the  least  noticeable  peculiarity  in 
Bir.  Smith's  character  was  the  abeenee  in 
him  of  most  of  those  qualities  of  avarice 
which  we  associate  with  the  idea  of  a  mi- 
ser. He  never  seemed  to  gloat  over  his 
wealth,  but  rather  gloated  over  the  power 
it  gave  him  to  prey  on  his  less  opulent  or 
intelligent  fellow-citizens.  He  pinched  and 
starved  his  clerics,  not  so  much  because  he 
was  too  mean  to  give  them  adequate  saJ- 
aries^  but  because  ho  wished  to  demon* 
strato  to  them  that  they  were^  as  long  am 
they  cboso  or  were  compelled  to  stay  with 
him,  his  abject  slaves.  After  his  fortune 
was  made,  bis  avarice  was  concentrated  ia 
making  himself  a  money  pavtr.  As  Nspo^ 
looii  only  considered  one  conquf&t  as  a  st^'p 
to  others,  so  Urn  creature  ruined  his  com- 
petitors in  Wall  Street  to-day,  only  to  form 
new  combinations  to  ruin  fresh  com ivetl tort 
to-morrow.  He  intensely  enjoyed,  not  his 
weaUlif  hut  the  means  his  wealth  afibrded 
him  of  preventing  others  from  acquiring  it* 
Having  no  heart,  his  only  bappiotss  was  in 
the  play  of  his  intellect  and  the  indul>rt  in  «fc 
of  his  malignant  propensttii-&.  In  btn^iying 
liimp  I  havo  been  more  and  more  im|»rt^^^**tl 
with  two  things — ^T%U  that  human  life  is 
m  ere  i  fully  li  m  i  te  t!  1 1 1  w-  v  e  n  t  j  or  eigh  t  y  y  eora; 
luid  secondly^  tbid  old  men,  divorced  Iraa 
all  family  connections,  with  no  giuudchii* 
dren  playing  about  thoir  kn«««,  and  wiiJi 
no  memories  but  thoeft  whic^h  rceoid  llii 
triumpha  of  their  groed  of  power  and  l^piftf 
are  apt  to  he  the  deadlieat-  irfMsmifr  of  the 
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Imman  rtkce.     TMr  life  hat  been  sa  enor- 
mona  failure,  howeyer  large  may  be  their 
property;  they  know  the  fact  when  they 
liave  become  old,  howerer  much  they  haye 
doubted  it  in  their  Tigoront  age ;  and  such 
men  are  the  real  misanthropes  of  the  boei- 
neas  world — ^hnman  wolves  which  only  the 
decay  of  the  phyrioal  powers  prevents  from 
beeoming  spiritnal  devils.    ICr.  Smith  wa$ 
saved  from  being  a  devil  becansa  the  Lord 
did  not  accord  to  him  the  longevity  of  Methor 
aelah.  He  died  very  respectably,  with  a  num- 
ber of  godly  clergymen  and  philanthropists 
aronnd  his  bed.    In  his  will  he  left  all  his  re- 
maining property  to  certain  rather  heretical 
religious  and  benevolent  associations,  not 
ae  of  which  expected  the  old  cynic  would 
fve  it  a  dollar,  because  it  had  never  toad- 
ied him.    He  had  a  grand  burial — ^indeed,  a 
vreeping  New  York  following  his  hearse  to 
the  tomb.    On  the  next  day  he  was  forgot- 
ten, except  by  those  he  had  cheated.    The 
rage  of  the  sect  of  Christians  to  which  he 
was  nominally  attached,  and  whose  minis- 
ters had  condoned  his  offenses  against  Chris- 
tian sentiments  and  principles  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  leave  his  ill-gotten  money  to 
its  academies  and  churches,  was  secretly 
but  not  less  bitterly  expressed.    The  old 
B,  in  making  his  will,  probably  antici- 


pated this  pious  indignation,  and  chuckled 
over  it  with  a  kind  of.  senile  glee.  He 
doubtless  thought,  in  his  ironical  scorn,  that 
those  who  had  been  preaching,  for  the  fifty 
years  he  had  attended  their  scurvices,  against 
the  devil  would  not  condescend  to  accept 
the  devil's  dollars.  Certainly  every  dollar 
he  had  earned  belonged  to  the  devil  rather 
than  to  the  Lord.  As  there  was  no  church 
here  on  earth  which  was  formally  organized 
in  the  name  of  Satan,  he  probably  felt  that 
the  best  way  he  could  sdopt  to  reach  M9 
master  was  to  leave  his  money  to  a  class  of 
persons  he  had  always  abhorred,  because 
they  assumed  to  be  reformers,  abolition- 
ists, "  liberaP  Christians,  and  whom  he  was 
taught  by  his  clergyman  to  consider  as  lit- 
tle better  than  atheists  on  account  of  de- 
fects in  their  religious  creed.  He  accord- 
ingly left  his  money  to  them  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  serve  the  cause  to  which 
he  had-  devoted  his  liie.  What  would  be 
his  rage  could  he  know  that  the  money  he 
had  obtained  by  inflicting  suffering  was  de- 
voted to  allaying  it — ^that  the  devil's  mon- 
ey was  strictly  expended  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  the  good  Ix>rd  f  Peace  to  his  ashes  I 
I  wish  I  coiUd  add,  i>eace  to  his  soul  t  But 
alas  I  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  he  never 
showed  that  he  had  any  soul. 


G  A  R  T  H  :• 

Br   JULIAN    HAWTHORNE. 


CHAPTER  XYl.'-iContimued.) 

THE  following  morning  was  the  coldest 
of  |he  season  thus  far ;  there  had  been  a 
great  change  since  yesterday.  Long  shaded 
folds  of  gray  cloud  lay  along  and  across  the 
heavens;  a  cold,  business-like  wind  was 
abroad,  and  had  already  done  miracles  in 
the  way  of  stripping  the  forest  of  the  rem- 
nuits  of  its  gaudy  finery.  Mrs.  Tenterden, 
who,  in  consideration  of  her  hard  jolting  in 
the  bay-rigging  and  overindulgence  in  om- 
elet, had  fiolt  herself  entitled  to  exception- 
al indulgence,  took  a  late  breakfast  in  bed ; 
and  afterward,  wrapping  herself  in  a  state- 
ly niglig^  reclined  on  the  sofa,  while  Elinor 
paced  up  and  down  the  room  with  her  hands 
behind  her,  bending  her  brows  at  the  car- 
pet, and  replying  somewhat  coldly  to  the 
elder  lady's  questions  and  remarks. 

'^Well,"  exola'uned  the  latter,  laughing 
comfortably,  without  interruption  to  her 
speech, "  all  I  have  to  say  is,  I  never  thought 
any  thing  could  make  up  for  that  knocking 
about  I  got  yesterday;  but  if  you're  really 

•  Bntered  according  to  Act  of  Congrcfls,  In  the  year 
1876,  by  JpUAir  HAwmoiufv,  In  the  office  of  the  li- 
bnritn  of  Congrem,  at  Washington. 


engaged  to  Golightley,  Nellie,  I  declare  you 
might  have  knocked  me  about  for  a  week 
without  my  saying  a  word.  Of  course  I 
knew  it  must  be ;  I  could  see  well  enough 
that  you  cared  for  him,  in  spite  of  all  your 
to-do  about  it.  Well,  now,  I  suppose  you'll 
be  so  taken  up  with  each  other  I  sha'n't  see 
any  thing  of  either  of  you.  I  shall  be  quite 
de  trop,  I  expect." 

"You  shouldn't  say  that,  mother,"  said 
Elinor,  pausing  in  her  walk  to  fix  her 
strange,  unequal  eyes  upon  Mrs.  Tenter- 
den's  good-humored  countenance.  ''If  I 
become  his  wife,  it  will  certainly  not  be 
with  any  thought  of  getting  rid  of  yon." 

Here  there  was  a  tap  at  the  door,  and 
Madge  came  in,  with  a  soft  blooming  face 
and  a  pretty  white  apron.  She  had  i£«ady 
that  morning  served  Mrs.  Tenterden  with 
her  breakfast,  and  spoken  sympathiEingly 
about  her  indisposition,  and  now  she  was 
bound  on  a  new  errand  of  mercy.  ''  If  you 
would  lot  me  comb  and  brush  your  hair  for 
you,  dear  Aunt  Mildred,  I  should  be  so  glad. 
You  have  such  lovely  hair!  and  periiaps  it 
might  make  your  poor  head  feel  a  little 
easier.    May  I  f 

Mrs.  Tenterden's  head  felt  perfectly  well, 
but  she  was  ready  to  believe  othei^se  foi 
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Madge's  sake.  '^  Bless  your  heart,  my  dear, 
you  may  do  Just  as  you  like!"  she  exclaim- 
ed, pleased  and  flattered.  ''  How  kind  you 
all  are  to  a  poor  old  woman,  to  be  sure! 
Mercy!  who  can  that  be  f  Why,  Nellie,  did 
you  expect —  I  declare,  I  belioTe  it  is  Qo- 
lightley,  sure  enongh!  Hark!  Qniok, 
Maggie,  that  cap  on  the  dressing-table ;  oh, 
and  my  slippers-— dear  me!  where  are  they  f 
Did  I  leave  them  in  your  room,  Nellie  f ' 

^*  You'll  have  to  do  without  them  now,  at 
any  rate,"  returned  Elinor,  a  mischievous 
smile  brightening  through  the  midst  of  her 
seriousness.  ''  Curl  up  your  feet  under  your 
peignoir.  There— but  remember  you  mustn't 
move !" 

Golightley  knocked  and  entered,  bending 
at  once  beneath  the  weight  of  his  news, 
and  of  the  delicate  compliment  of  being  ad- 
mitted to  a  lady's  bed-chamber  levee.  He 
was  grave,  sympathetic,  subdued,  and  fasci- 
natingly at  his  ease.  He  seated  himself  on 
ih  low  cricket  beside  the  sofa,  and  taking 
Mildred's  hand  between  his  own,  patted  and 
oareesed  it  while  he  talked  to  the  younger 
ladies  and  to  her. 

'^  How  delightful  you  all  look  here !  By 
George!  what  a  lucky  fellow  I  am  to  know 
three  such  women  all  in  a  bunch !  I'd  like 
to  know  who  wouldn't  -envy  me  now — 
Garth  or  any  body  else.  Oh,  by -the -bye, 
so  sad  about  dear  old  Garth,  isn't  it  f  You 
know,  he  woa  out  lute  last  night,  looking 
after  a  letter  or  sometliiugi  and  not  finding 
it,  nnd  getting  wet  and  worried  and  fall- 
ing asleep  in  the  woodsj  and  one  thing  and 
anothoFp  and  now  the  poor  boy'»  come  liomts 
with  a  \md  feverp  and  deUriona,  and  so  ou 
and  »o  on,  and  I  boM  Cuihbert,  Mildred^  that 
I  knew  youM  Like  to  aend  him  up  some  of 
yonr  medicine.  There  now,  Margaret^  dear 
child,  don't  you  bo  frightenctL  I've  told 
yon  the  worst  all  at  once,  boeause  I  thought 
that  was  tho  best  way.  Don't  be  frighten- 
ed^ beeaase  he's  going  to  get  well  again,  you 
know,  and  lio  bettor  than  over."^ 

"Good  gracious  alis-orericd  kind  Mrs. 
Tentenltin,  ajtting  up  in  gennine  concern, 
'  unconaeioua  that  her  bare  white  feet  were 
visible  below  the  hem  of  hpr  uiomiag-gown. 
"  Why,  tho  poor  young  man  I  I  df^lara,  Vm 
so  Sony  for  himl  He  ought  to  have  had 
aconite  the  first  thing.  What  sort  of  a  fever 
is  it,  Golightley  !" 

"  la  it  contngmus  f^'  demandod  Madge,  at 
tho  same  moment,  ronaitig  liersc^lf  appaient.- 
]y  from  a  brief  trance  or  fit  of  abstraction 
caused  by  the  ill  news. 

"  Well,  wo  hardly  know  what  it  is  yet ;  it 
may  turn  ont  oontagioue  or  it  may  not.  I 
wouldn't  advise  any  of  yon  dear  people  to 
go  near,  anyway;  it  wouldn't  do  to  hare  yon 
taken  down  too,  Margaret- — rtolirium  auil 
all — no,  BO  I  We  mmt  j£<?op  ymir  little  bead 
straight,  whatever  hatipetis^  Hut  ail  i'«>r 
Cutbbert  and  me  and  Hikomii,  w^*re  ease- 


hardened  old  veterans,  and  we  aren't  aftBid 
of  it.  But  I  thought  I'd  better  tell  jou,  y  oa 
know,  for  fear  it  might  leak  out  in  aoao 
other  way  and  make  you  anxious." 

Golightley  addressed  himself  to  the  cimii- 
pany  generally,  but  Madge  had  an  imprea- 
sion  that  he  was  talking  at  her  and  covertly 
watching  her.  These  two  had  convened 
with  somewhat  unusual  frankness — ^to  use 
an  agreeable  word — the  day  before,  bat  had 
not  prolonged  their  interview  far  enough  to 
arrive  at  any  distinct  and  priftctical  baaia  of 
action.  Consequently  they  were  still  a  lit- 
tle wary  of  each  other,  and  prepared  to  mAka 
the  best  of  whatever  chance  advantage. 
Golightley,  perhaps,  had  not  come  out  of 
the  late  encounter  ivith  quite  his  usual 
sense  of  superiority ;  for  Madge,  while  die- 
playing  an  alarming  acutenese  of  apprehen- 
sion as  to  his  own  weak  places,  had  ghren 
him  no  corresponding  purchase  against  bcr- 
self— none,  at  least,  that  he  could  use  with- 
out more  disconcerting  himself  than  hec; 
But  he  was  not  yet  ready  to  admit  that  no 
such  handle  was  discoverable ;  and  Madge, 
recognizing  this,  was  old  enough  to  know 
the  wisdom  of  avoiding  even  the  appear- 
ance of  evil. 

'^  You  are  very  kind,"  said  she ;  "  but  he— 
belongs  to  me.  Uncle  Golightley,  and  I  asosl 
be  with  him,  however  it  is."  There  was  a 
slight  tremulous  cadence  in  her  tone  which 
touched  the  heart — Ler  own,  maybe,  tm  well 
as  othcrrf.  Women  oft«n  beguile  tbemselires 
better  than  auy  one  can  do  It  for  tUi^iu* 

'*No,  no,  Maggie  dear,"  exclaimed  Mrsi. 
Tcntertlctt,  getting  up  w  ith  energy,  **  What 
dt*  you  know  about  nursing,  and  what  would 
young  Mr,  Garth  say  to  ns  if  we  allows*!  yirn 
to  catch  the  diseaae  from  him  t  Just  let  me 
go  over  thcTie  ;  1  know  how  to  manage,  ami 
nothing  can  hurt  me.  The  idea  of  nobod; 
bat  that  Indian  creature  to  take  care  of  liiui! 
I  declare  it  is  i>erfe€t:ly  dreadful!"  Her* 
Mrs,  Tcnterden  interrupted  hcrgelf  with  a 
amall  &cri?atn,  at  the  aam€»  time  bundliog 
bcrnelf  back  on  the  sofa.  She  had  net  hut 
heel  upon  a  crookeil  hair-pin ^  which  had  re^ 
minded  her  of  her  unshod  and  exposed  coa- 
ditioDj  and  for  the  moment  put  all  bar 
Good-^amaritaniJim  out  of  her  head^  Bat 
the  mishap  served  ita  purpo^  in  iuduciuf 
a  leiia  flurried  and  headlong  view  of  wh&l 
should  be  done  Golightley  was  pne^cuUy 
sent  back  to  Urmhui«t  with  a  homteapalJiio 
medicine  clicAt  noder  his  arm,  aod  a  mnasaft 
to  tho  effect  that  Mrs.  Tenterd*  u  would  fol- 
low so  soon  as  the  inert  in  of  c  ;ir  I  Uly  condi- 
tions eonld  be  overcome. 

Madge  waited  until  Gollghtlc>y  hadpaned 
by  the  windows  on  bis  w  ay  hotncwardi  ni 
then  she  retirt^d  to  her  own  rociint  and  h«f$s^ 
jiR*  ban i cully  to  pnt  on  her  boota  juid  otlMt^ 
wi^e  arr^y  bar^lf  an  for  a  walk.  But  b^^ 
fore  ber  preparations  were  hal  f  com plvK^' 
I  m  tb^  act  of  tying  on  hu  km%  beliwt  Ha 
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looking-glm  ihe  UpMd  for  tlie  aeocmd 
time  into  a  tr»noe|  and  was  to  fonnd  by  her 
mother  some  time  afterward,  coming  with 
the  information  that  Krs.  Tenterden  was 
ready  to  set  ont  for  Uzmbnrst. 

<<  Well,  what  are  yon  doing,  Maggie  girl, 
and  she  waiting,  and  Garth  down  with  the 
typhns  f  expostnlatedKrs.  Danver,  in  aoom- 
plaining  monotone.  "  Sitting  half  dressed 
and  staring  into  a  looking-glass — it's  real 
unthinking.'' 

Madge  caaght  her  mother's  eye  in  the 
mirror  without  taming  round,  and  after  a 
moment  deliberately  untied  her  hat  and  laid 
it  down  on  the  table. 

'^  What  ails  the  child  f  cried  Mrs.  Danver, 
heightening  her  tone.  **  I  guess  Mrs.  Ten- 
terden isn't  going  to  be  sitting  waiting  all 
day  with  her  thLigs  on,  either.  Do,  now, 
Maggie,  have  done  and  come  along  f 

Madge  was  aooustomed  to  treat  her  moth- 
er without  much  ceremony  when  they  were 
in  private ;  but  she  had  never  yet  allowed 
herself  to  forget  the  consideration  due  to 
persons  of  more  importance.  Now,  how- 
ever, she  said,  curtly,  '^Pm  not  going  with 
Mrs.  Tenterden." 

<<Well,  I  should  think  you'd  had  more 
manners,  Maggie ;  let  be  what  Garth  '11  say 
when  he  comes  to  and  hears  you've  not 
been  near  him.  Of  course  there's  nobody 
expects  you  to  go  in  his  room  and  catch  the 
contagion,  child.  Goodness  knows  there's 
plenty  to  do  this  side  of  running  risks ;  but 
seems  to  me,  if  he  was  my  young  man,  I 
wouldn't  risk  strangers  being  round  and  me 
staying  home  like  I  didn't  care  for  him :  let 
be  Garth's  not  the  kind  that  seems  over- 
eager  for  marrying,  either." 

*'Is  Miss  Golightley  going  over?"  asked 
Hadge,  after  a  pause. 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  what  $he  should  be  do- 
ing there,  that  I  suwl  say  P  returned  Mrs. 
Dsnver,  tartly.  ''Maybe  she  will,  though, 
if  you  don't.  Just  to  bear  Mrs.  Tenterden 
company,  if  no  more." 

"  I  sha'n't  go,"  said  the  beautiful-  young 
woman,  finally,  turning  and  fscing  her  moth- 
er with  a  look  of  hard  diipleasure.  "  I  don't 
like  his  being  sick  in  this  way,  and  delirious, 
Jast  as  if  he  were  some  old  woman.  It  isn't 
manly.  Men  such  as  I  care  about  are  nev- 
er laid  up  in  bed  with  fevers,  having  medi- 
cines given  them,  and  not  able  to  ta^  care 
of  themselves.  I  don't  like  Garth  for  it, 
and  I  never  shall  like  him  so  well  again, 
even  if  he  gets  welL  Garth  sick  with  a 
fever !  Pah !  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it." 
These  sentences  were  uttered  in  Madge's 
customary  soft  tone,  or,  if  tbwe  was  a  me- 
tsUio  ring  in  them,  it  was  very  subdued. 
Nevertheless,  the  half-resentful  contempt 
which  they  expressed  was  conveyed  like- 
wise by  a  certain  subtle  inflection  of  the 
voice:  there  could  be  no  question  that  she 
was  speaking  sincerely.  Mrs.  Danver  was 
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quelled,  and  could  say  not  a  syllable.  After 
a  short  silence,  Madge  turned  back  to  the 
glass,  as  if  to  address  her  reflection  therein, 
and  added: 

«  X  would  rather  have  a  fever  myself  than 
think  that  he  has  one.  Do  you  suppose  Pm 
afraid  of  the  contagion  t  Pm  a  woman,  and 
sickness  couldn't  degrade  me,  and  if  there's 
to  be  any  sickness,  I  should  have  had  it  and 
not  he.  Think  of  my  Garth,  who  canoed 
the  rapids  and  beat  Sam  Kineo,  lying  help- 
less, with  a  set  of  doctors  and  nurses  round 
him!    Pd  be  ashamed  to  get  well,  if  I  were 


"  There,  now,  Maggie,  I  do  think  you've 
said  enough,"  put  in  Mrs.  Danver,  partly 
scared  and  partly  scaadalixed.  "  I've  often 
found  you  hard  and  bitter,  goodness  knows, 
but  I  did  think  you  cared  for  something, 
anyway." 

''I  do  care  for  something;  but  I  don't 
care  for  feebleness  and  disease.  If  he  were 
wounded  half  to  death  in  a  duel  or  a  battle, 
Pd  give  the  blood  he  lost  out  of  my  own 
veins  to  make  him  strong  again.  Well,  I 
won't  go  to  him;  you  may  tell  what  you 
like  to  Mrs.  Tenterden." 

''Maggie  Danver,  you  was  always  an  un- 
certain child  to  do  with,"  said  Mrs.  Danver, 
with  solemnity.  "Times  when  one  might 
look  for  you  to  be  cross  and  ugly,  you'd 
come  out  soft  and  smiling  as  an  ear  of  com ; 
and  times  again,  for  no  cause  ever  I  could 
see,  you'd  turn  as  uncomfortable  as  a  hail- 
storm. And  goodness  knows  it's  I  that  gets 
the  worst  of  it ;  it's  not^Mr.  Graeme,  not  the 
Urmsons,  nor  the  folks  at  the  picnic  and  the 
sewing  bees  that  hear  of  it.  What  I  say  is, 
I  used  to  think  you  had  a  bad  side  to  you, 
Maggie  Danver,  as  might  be  the  case  with 
others,  no  more,  no  less.  But  to  hear  what 
you've  said  this  day,  one  needn't  go  far  to 
believe  you're  Just  bad  clear  way  through. 
Ah,  maybe  you  don't  pay  much  heed  now," 
continued  the  aggrieved  parent,  in  a  strain- 
ed quaver — for,  to  tell  the  troth,  Madge  had 
been  quietly  walking  about  the  room  during 
the  greater  part  of  this  harangue,  laying 
away  her  things  and  humming  softly  to  her- 
self as  thou^  in  profoundest  solitude  and 
abstraction — "  but  the  time  will  come,  Mag- 
gie Danver — ^" 

At  this  Juncture  Mrs.  Tenterden's  voice 
and  step  were  heard  in  the  passage,  and  the 
next  moment  her  imperative  knock  sounded 
on  the  door.  Madge's  mother  stepped  aside, 
with  a  pantomime  to  her  daughter,  as  much 
as  to  say, "  How  are  you  going  to  get  out  of 
it  now  f"  But  Madge's  spirit  was  fully  up, 
in  its  own  peculiar  way,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  she  would,  at  that  moment, 
have  asserted  herself  in  the  face  of  any 
odds,  come  what  might  of  it  She  walked 
quietly  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 

"Margaret,"  said  Mrs.  Tenterden,  in  a 
good  •  natuxedly  authoritative  i^ne,  "  you 
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mnttn't  think  of  coming  with  me,  dear. 
Tm  BO  forgetful,  I  aeked  yon  to  go  withoat 
thinking,  just  after  we'd  been  talking  aboat 
the  contagion  too!  Jnst  you  stay  qnietly 
at  home,  and  well  send  yon  news  of  him. 
Oh,  I  don't  suppose  it's  any  thing  serious — 
Just  be  caught  a  cold  and  got  a  little  feyer- 
ish.  Oh,  Mrs.  Danver,  yon  here  t  Keep  her 
at  home,  and  don't  let  her  get  all  nervous 
and  worried.  Oh,  I  shall  find  my  way; 
Nellie's  going  out  for  her  constitutional 
now,  and  shell  accompany  me  part  way,  so 
as  I  won't  get  lost."  So  spake  the  good 
lady,  busily  drawing  on  her  gloves  and 
shaking  out  her  skirts:  she  much  enjoyed 
the  importance  of  all  feminine  afiaiis. 
''Good-by,  dear!"  she  added,  and  stepping 
forward,  took  Margaret's  hand  and  kissed 
her  on  the  cheek,  the  young  lady  submit- 
ting to  the  caress  with  unusual  ncmdui- 
lamce;  but  Mrs.  Tenterden  was  too  much 
preoccupied  to  notice  it.  With  a  nod  and 
a  smile  to  Mrs.  Danver,  she  bustled  off,  and 
soon  she  and  Elinor  were  on  the  road  to 
Urmhurst. 

Elinor  had  listened  to  the  news  of  Garth's 
illness  with  an  apparent  apathy  which 
would  have  struck  an  observer  as  being 
distinctly  uncomplimentary  to  the  invalid. 
While  the  others  were  conversing  about  it, 
she  had  turned  away  to  the  window,  and 
stood  drumming  absently  on  the  pane  with 
her  slender  finger-tips.  After  all  had  gone 
out,  and  Mrs.  Tenterden  was  stepping  brisk- 
ly hither  and  thither,  getting  ready  for  her 
expedition,  Elinor  left  tlie  window  and  daw- 
dled listlessly  to  the  sofa,  upon  which  she 
threw  herself  with  an  expression  of  gloomy 
eimui.  She  made  no  reply  to  the  elder  lady's 
inteijections  and  scraps  of  remark;  only 
upon  the  latter's  asking  her  to  run  and  see 
if  Margaret  was  ready,  she  had  replied,  with 
a  slight  yawn,  ^*  Of  course  she  mustn't  go 
with  you,  mother.  It  would  be  better  that  I 
should  take  the  fever  than  that  she  should." 
And  again,  more  decidedly, "  Of  course  she'll 
want  to,  mother ;  but  what  difference  does 
that  make  f  As  to  your  missing  the  road, 
I'm  going  out  myself  by-and-by,  and  I'd  as 
lief  go  in  that  direction  as  in  any."  Mrs. 
Tenterden  was  in  the  habit  of  yielding  to 
Elinor's  will  and  judgment  in  all  questions 
pertaining  to  social  and  practical  conduct, 
re»or\4iij^  tbo  right  to  dinajjrto  witli  her  on 
sabjoct«  mciral  and  thcorelieuL  lleueo  the 
worthy  lady's  coun  term  and  to  Madg^f  and 
Elinor's  nDpremeilit-atod  ^*ci>n8titntioniiL" 

As  they  walkt^d  along,  Mre.  Tentoixlen^  as 
nsnal^  asjiiuned  the  laboHog  oar  of  t^ilk,  con- 
ning over,  as  talkative  people  will,  all  the 
posaible  and  impoitBible  as[»eete  of  the  nfffrir, 
tryinf^  back  for  eatueaaiiil  expkinatioQs,.')nd 
propluHvinir  all  M»at  woaUl  ur  niijrht  or  could 
not  ri'fiiik  therefrom.  At  l*?jigtht  however, 
slie  lj*>eiimc5  awnrtj  that  htr  romp  an  ion  was 
not  pajing  even  her  cuJttcimaTy  tribute  of 


Tea,  No,  and  Oh,  but  was  moring  beside  her 
absolutely  silent  and  inattentiTe,  fixing  her 
eyes  on  the  ground,  and  making  thrusts  aS 
the  earth  with  the  point  of  her  umhiella. 

**  You  don't  seem  to  hear  any  more  than  if 
you  were  deal^  dao^ter,"  she  cried,  in  some 
pique.  ''Don't  you  feel  well  t  Mercy  all  re  ^ 
she  added,  laughing,  ^  I  hope  yon  haT^*t 
taken  the  fever  by  sympathy.  Tlieiv*s  no 
teUlng  but  it  may  have  bean  in  the  air  last 
evening,  and  then  every  blessed  one  o£  as  * 
might  get  it." 

''There  would  be  some  fan  in  having  a 
malignant  case  of  typhoid,"  remarked  £li- 
nor,  with  one  of  her  odd  one-sided  snilea; 
"  you'd  feel  you  had  a  right  to  ask  all  your 
best  friends  to  let  yon  alone.  I  believe  HI 
take  it." 

"  No,  Elinor ;  I  doa*t  think  if  s  right  to  wmj 
such  things ;  it's  like  tampiing  Provideoce," 
said  Mrs.  Tenterden,  with  leligioos  gravity. 

"  Providence  tempts  na,"  returned  the  gitl, 
with  a  slight  laugh.  "It  goes  by  contra- 
ries. Either  Oarth  Urmson  or  I  might  have 
had  the  fever,  and  because  it  wovJd  have 
suited  me,  he  had  it  I  haven't  even  an  ex- 
cuse for  catching  it  from  him,  as  Madga 
would  have." 

"  It  seems  a  very  strange  time  for  you  to 
be  talking  this  way,  daughter,  just  whan 
you'd  ought  to  be  most  contented — ^wi  th  your 
fate  settled  in  life,  and  every  tiling." 

"What  a  funny  thing  fate  isf"  remarked 
Elinor,  who  seemed  to  be  in  a  moralising 
mood  this  morning.  "  People  can  have  only 
one  fate  in  their  lives,  and  yet  they  can't 
have  that  the  way  they'd  like  it.  I  wonder 
if  they  are  sorry  afterward  f  Because^  afler 
all,  they  might  do  as  they  please  if  they  only 
would.  Imagine  having  naed  up  all  your 
life  in  doing  what  you  are  told  is  your  duty, 
and  then  finding,  after  all,  that  yon  had  only 
wasted  and  spoiled  yourself  and  been  made 
a  fool  off  Then— I  should  feel  that  Provi- 
dence was  a  deviL  Yon  needn't  be  ahock- 
ed,  mother ;  I  could  say  a  great  deal  worse 
thingsaf  I  chose ;  I  do  very  often  to  myselil 
Unluckily  it  maJLCs  no  diiferenee  what  I 
think  or  say.  I  feel  sometimes  that  if  1  wers 
to  have  two  lives,  I  should  be  nnspeakaUy 
wicked  in  the  second  one,  out  of  revenge; 
oh,  more  wicked  than—  I  never  coold  be 
wicked  enough." 

"I  declare^  I  think  yOnVn  quit*  wicked 
cnongh  as  it  is,  Nellie,"  exclfiinifHl  Mxk.  Ten* 
terden,  thoronghly  an|;;«rrd  by  t  bi«  an  railed* 
for  wantonness  of  impii^ty*  *'  I  b«g  you 
won't  speak  to  me  ag»iii  j  IVe  a  rigbt  to  my 
tj^TU,  I  enppoee^  atul  I  wxtn't  listen  ta  it.  1 
don' I  see  who  ho*  lees  rijbfht  to  god  teflt 
With  the  way  Uioy'ra  been  tn^atcd  llna  yen 
haveb  Wiiat  haie  you  ever  known  ^f  tmf 
himkhipM,  I  should  like  to  know  f  a&il  evvry 
thltxg  1ui4i  nlwayfl  bec'ti  Jaiit  aa  yoa  wenlii 
1 1.  Yi>u*P&  a  spoil  ei I  cihild^ibai^s  wkat  yw 
arc.    Tm  suse  John  and  I  dijl  oirtrf  llifiHU 
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Tm  rare  I  nerer  asked  or  expected  any  re- 
turn— ^I  wouldn't  demean  myself  to  take  the 
least  thing.  Ton  can  neyer  say  that  against 
me.  I  declare^  I  think  it^s  yery  unfeeling 
and  ungrateful  of  yon,  Nellie,  to  do — ^the— 
way  you — do  I  And  Just  when  you've  got 
GoUghtley  to  marry  you,  so  as — you— can 
do  without  me.''  Here  Mrs.  Tenterden  be- 
gan to  sob  resentfully  and  forlornly.  She 
belonged  to  a  class  of  persons  who  must  ever 
be  the  despair  of  logicians. 

Elinor  stabbed  a  hummock  of  grass  with 
her  umbrella,  and  halted.  ^  The  house  is 
right  round  this  bend,"  she  said,  with  her 
coldest  tone  and  glance.  **  I  had  better  not 
go  any  further.  I  suppose  your  brother  will 
come  back  with  you.  Go6d-by."  Mrs.  Ten- 
terden stared  a  few  seconds  at  the  stem, 
pure  young  face  with  a  cross-eyed  glance 
that  characterized  her  when  embarrassed  or 
offended.  Then  she  wheeled  aboat  silently, 
and  walked  off  with  short  steps,  and  her 
head  thrown  up  and  slanted  toward  the  right 
— ^likewise  signs  expressive  of  indignation. 
Elinor  also  tamed,  and  set  forth  in  the  op- 
posite direction ;  but  before  she  had  gone  a 
dozen  yards  she  st<^ped  again,  and  hasten- 
ing back,  overtook  "iin,  Tenterden.  - 

"  Mother,  will  you  forgive  me  f  I  suppose 
I  think  I  have  hardships,  and  that  is  as  bad 
as  really  having  them,  or  worse.  I  didn't 
think  I  was  taking  advantage  of  my-H>f 
your  brother,  to  be  ungratefal.  Mother — 
oh,  not  ungratefal,  am  I  f  The  girl's  face, 
always  so  susceptible  of  delicate  shades  of 
expxession,  was  touched  for  a  moment  with 
an  a-ngelic  inspiration.  Her  mouth  trembled, 
trying  to  smile  and  longing  to  weep.  Her 
eyes  g^w  large  and  tense,  till  tears  entered 
them.  Her  hands  unconsciously  reached  for- 
ward as  if  she  would  have  fallen  on  the  oth- 
er's neck,  to  cry  and  kiss  and  be  forgiven. 
Bat  who  are  so  implacable  as  those  who  can 
not  tell  how  they  have  been  injured  f  Mrs. 
Tenterden's  wrath  had  not  had  time  to  sub- 
side. With  an  air  of  insulted  resignation 
she  held  up  her  cheek  for  Elinor's  peniten- 
tial salute.  Elinor  shrank  back  as  from  an 
invisible  buffet,  looking  aged  and  hardened 
in  a  breath.  ^  Well,  never  mind,"  she  said, 
lightly ;  ''  no  doubt  I  shall  be  properly  pun- 
ished at  last."  So  they  parted,  being  none 
the  better  for  this  attempted  reconciliation. 
Mrs.  Tenterden  proceeded  to  Urmhurst,  sup- 
ported by  a  lively  sense  of  the  disparity  be- 
tween her  deserts  and  her  allowances ;  and 
Elinor  walked  like  one  in  the  wilderness, 
alone  and  without  hope  of  companionship. 

Garth's  fever  seemed  to  fasten  its  grip 
upon  the  brain ;  he  lay  muttering  unintel- 
ligibly and  tossing  about;  his  eyes  gener- 
ally closed,  his  lips  dark  and  cracked ;  he 
knew  no  one,  but  he  was  particularly  sensi- 
tive to  sound  and  to  the  tones  of  various 
voices.  His  delirium  sometimes  became  vio- 
lent, and  then  only  his  father  might  come 


near  him.  From  his  boyhood  up  Garth  had 
reverenced  his  father  almost  more  than  he 
had  loved  him ;  and  now,  in  the  confusion 
of  his  reason,  he  would  still  listen  and  yield 
when  the  old  man  spoke.  It  was  fortunate 
that  the  latter  had  this  control  over  him,  for 
Garth,  in  his  paroxysms,  could  have  felled 
an  ox  and  thrown  his  body  out  of  the  win- 
dow. He  commonly  endured  the  ministra- 
tions of  Nikomis  indifferently  well ;  but  Mrs. 
Tenterden,  in  spite  of  her  truly  kind  and 
warm-hearted  intentions,  had  an  unfavora- 
ble effect  upon  his  nervous  system,  apparent 
whenever  she  entered  the  room.  Her  talk 
— or  rather  her  whisper,  but  it  amounted  to 
nearly  the  same  thing — ^her  would-be  cau- 
tious manner  of  moving  about,  the  very 
sphere  of  her  presence,  seemed  to  discomfort 
him :  at  least  so  thought  every  body  except 
good  Mrs.  Tenterden  herself,  who  could  nev- 
er be  brought  to  suspect  it.  Outside  of  the 
sick-room,  indeed,  she  was  by  no  means  an 
undesirable  as^stant,  and  the  ev^-instant 
problem  was  how  to  keep  her  out.  Cuth- 
bert,  who  was  constitutionally  prone  to  be- 
come more  than  usually  genial  under  the 
pressure  of  active  misfortunes,  was  in  the 
mood  to  derive  a  good  deal  of  secret  eigoy- 
ment  from  the  planning  and  carrying  out 
of  the  numberless  subtle  schemes  whereby 
his  fair  fellow-nurse  was  induced  to  keep 
her  distance,  and  blinded  to  the  fact  of  her 
beguilement. 

As  to  poor  Golightley,  there  was  no  op- 
portunity for  smoothing  over  matters  with 
him.  It  may  be  recollected  that,  in  his  first 
interview  with  Golightley  by  the  lake-side, 
the  nephew  had  allowed  himself  to  con- 
ceive what  is  called  an  instinctive  prejudice 
against  the  uncle,  owing  to  some  unprepos- 
sessing quality  or  other  in  the  inflection  of 
the  latter's  voice.  This  prejudice,  so  long 
as  the  young  man's  impulses  remained  sub- 
ject to  will  and  reason,  had  been  kept  in 
abeyance;  but,  in  his  present  disorganized 
condition,  it  asserted  itself  with  distorted 
emphasis.  When  his  benevolent  relative, 
therefore,  duly  fortified  by  fumigation, 
stepped  soothingly  up  to  the  bedside,  and 
laying  a  gloved  hand  on  the  sick  man's 
shoulder,  exclaimed, "  Why,  Garth,  my  dear 
boy,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  t  Come, 
you  must  get  well  at  once — I  can't  allow 
you  to  be  breaking  all  the  young  ladies' 
hearts  by  any  such  devices" — ^the  unbridled 
Garth  howled  like  a  wild  beast,  and  start- 
ing up  in  bed,  made  such  wild  lunges  and 
graspings  with  his  formidable  arms  as  show- 
ed conclusively  that  an  uncle  who  valued  a 
sound  skin  and  unbroken  bones  had  better 
keep  out  of  their  range.  Golightley  took 
this  ugly  reception  very  good-humoredly ; 
and  though,  of  course,  he  made  no  further 
attempt  to  heal  the  d^temper  by  personal 
magnetism,  he  gmdged  no  pains  to  be  serv- 
iceable and  considerate  at  second-hand.  ^ 
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HARPER'S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


When  ferer  gets  bold  of  a  strong  and 
liitherto  healthy  man,  it  seldom  minces  mat- 
ters with  him,  bat  puts  forth  its  Aill  streogth 
and  yirolMice.  Oarth,  who  since  the  measles 
had  never  known  sickness,  seemed  bonnd  to 
make  up  for  lost  time  now.  He  plnnged  into 
the  disease  as  if  be  loved  it  aod  cou}d  not 
get  enough  of  it ;  it  was  bard  to  say  wheth- 
er he  possessed  it  or  it  him,  bnt  it  was  a 
perilous  intimacy  either  way.  The  homoeo- 
pathic medicines,  though  doubtless  keeping 
matters  somewhat  within  bounds,  did  not 
immediately  check  or  even  visibly  alleviate 
the  complaint.  Mrs.  Tenterden,  who  had 
seen  yellow  fever  at  Charleston,  and  conse- 
quently thought  her  opinion  upon  sickness 
in  general  to  be  entitled  to  the  first  consid- 
eration, began  after  a  day  or  two  to  lift  her 
eyebrows  and  depress  her  mouth,  and  af- 
firm, with  a  shake  of  the  head,  that  Qarth 
was  a  very  sick  man.  Golightley  hem'd  and 
ha'd  at  this  information,  stroked  his  face 
and  scrutinized  his  boots  dejectedly,  and 
walking  to  the  window,  stood  puffing  cig- 
arette smoke  against  the  panes.  Nikomis 
received  it  with  wrinkled  and  swarthy  im- 
passiveness:  had  she  been  ohiseled  out  of 
the  bricks  of  the  chimney-comer  in  which 
she  abode,  she  could  not  have  displayed 
completer  apathy ;  nevertheless  she  always 
took  care  to  have  the  invalid's  food  and 
drink  ready  and  good,  and  she  further 
vouchsafed  one  or  two  dishes  of  pure  In- 
dian jmreiftage — mysterious  concoctions  of 
certain  herb^which  seemed  to  suit  him 
betterthanany  other  part  of  his  diet.     • 

When  (Earth's  illness  became  known  to 
the  general  public  of  Urmsworth,  and  it 
was  understood  to  be  something  really  se- 
rious, every  body  constituted  themselves  his 
biographer,  giving  one  another  abstracts  of 
his  career  from  infancy  up  to  the  present 
time ;  throwing  especial  light  (gratuitously 
provided  by  the  brilliance  of  their  imagina- 
tions) upon  the  more  obscure  and  question- 
able episodes ;  weighing  his  good  qualities 
against  his  bad,  and  generally  shaking  their 
heads  over  the  result;  forecasting  sagely 
what  might  have  been  his  future,  and  point- 
ing out,  with  a  cadenoe  of  warning  melan- 
choly in  their  tones,  the  causes  leading  up 
to  his  present  overthrow  and  approaching 
dissolution.  So  the  old  Urmson  family  was 
doomed  to  die  out  t  Well,  like  as  not  it  had 
run  on  about  long  enough.  No  call  to  sup- 
pose it  would  have  grown  bettor  than  it  hod 
been;  and  speaking  honestly,  thi^  Urmsotis 
were  never  a  pro  wing,  progreisivo  lot  j  had 
not  gone  abend  witU  the  tmien^  but  stuck  in 
the  some  place,  pr^tiy  ntar,  tbat  tbey  were 
in  two  hundred  years  back.  They  weren^t 
the  kind  to  do  their  neighbors  much  good, 
and  worse  than  that^  they  wouldn't  let  their 
neighbors  i[nprov43  them.  Aristocracy  was 
not  recoj^iizt^l  in  the  American  Constitu* 
tion,  biit  jjoiulUuw  the  Urui^ooa  liud  ahvaya 


acted  like  they  were  an  inch  or  two  bigger 
than  any  body  else.  Golightley  Urmson^ 
well,  there  was  soQie  excuse  for  him,  and  he 
might  do  something  yet;  but  the  rest  bad 
about  as  w  ell  go.  Urmhnxst  was  a  fint-imte 
site  for  a  hotel,  and  a  hotel  waa  what  the  vil- 
lage wanted;  Garth  would  likely  be  buried 
this  winter ;  the  old  man  would  hardly  stop 
above-ground  many  months  after  him ;  somo 
enterprising  chap  might  purchaae  the  estate, 
put  in  a  few  additions  and  alterations  to  the 
old  shanty,  paint  it  white,  and  cut  down  the 
big  trees  round  about,  and  who  knows  bnt 
what — ^well,  say,  a  year  from  next  spring — 
there  might  be  as  spruce  a  hotel  standing 
there  as  oould  be  found  in  the  State  t  Say 
a  year  from  next  spring  at  the  outside. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Graeme,  upon  first  learning 
the  news,  set  out  for  Urmhurst  with  the  in- 
tention of  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  inva- 
lid his  three  hundred  pounds  avoirdupois  of 
religious  cheer  and  consolation.  But  the 
road  was  longer  than  it  had  been  in  the 
good  pastor's  younger  years,  and  by  the  time 
he  had  reached  his  destination  he  had  quite 
forgotten  the  occasion  of  his  coming.  It 
was  therefore  with  renewed  concern  that  he 
heard  of  his  grandson's  indisposition ;  bat 
having  in  the  oouvse  of  hia  walk  traveled 
backward  into  time  some  twenty  years  or  ao^ 
he  bethought  himself  to  remark  that,  after 
aU,  Garth  was  barely  five  years  old  yet,  and 
could  only  be  suffering  firom  some  one  of  the 
complaints  incident  to  childhood.  ''Where^a 
Martha  f "  he  added,  looking  around.  ''  A j, 
you  are  here,  Mrs.  Tenterden;  and  very 
hearty  you  are  looking,  ma'am;  but  th» 
child  ought  to  have  its  own  mother — noth- 
ing like  its  own  mother.  £h,  Cuthbertt 
ha  I  ha  t"  Then,  after  a  silence  of  a  few  mo- 
ments, he  looked  again  at  Mr.  Urmson,  and 
said,  '*  Ay,  boy,  she's  dead,  poor  girl !  It  waa 
I  read  the  service  over  her ;  and  Garth,  to 
be  sure,  is  a  man  now ;  so  he's  done  with 
that  fever  you  were  telling  of— done  long 
ago.  Well,  well,  it  seemed  but  Just  now  I 
was  starting  up  from  the  village  to  comfort 
ye  all  about  him.  I  forget  things  here  and 
there,  ma'am,  sometimes,  I  believe.  I  came 
to  tell  you,  Cnthbert  lad,  I'd  preach  again 
on  Sunday.  I'll  preach  from  the  blessed 
Lord's  healing  the  sick;  and  well  have 
prayer  for  Garth,  and  for  ye  all,  that  ye  may 
be  comforted  concerning  him.  Come  and 
h^ar  mo,  lad,  and  you'll  tv^^l  dl  tho  better 
for  it.  God  bless  you  and  prosper  yon! 
You've  been  a  good  husbimd^ Cutlibert,  and 
you^ll  bo  a  bappy  father,    God  bli^s  ye  aUT 

So  tlio  beaignaiit  old  gift  at  went  back  to 
the  vill[ig«.  Hist  li(?art  was  as  true  and 
sound  aa  oTer^  but  this  strings  of  Uio  mind 
had  grown  slack  and  out  of  aeeonli  «o  lha( 
it  was  iii>  biti;;er  po^vbl(>  to  get  coi»*l9Ql 
miiiiie  out  of  them.  Whetb^'r  tbe  mintftcr 
ever  wrc»t«  out  or  compo^ietl  his  tkfojioaed 
seniion  must  rftmain  a  maltsc  of  d/cmbti  at 
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all  events,  he  duly  appeared  in.  the  pnlpit 
(where  he  had  rarely  officiated  of  late),  and 
gtkve  oat  the  text  as  he  had  annonnced  it  a 
few  days  before  to  the  circle  at  Urmhnrst. 
Bat  when  he  began  to  preach,  the  congre- 
gation mbbed  their  foreheads  and  consnlt- 
ed  the  text  over  again.  The  seimon  was 
logical,  connected,  and  able  beyond  all  ex- 
pectation; but  it  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  subject  as  given  out.  The 
preacher's  delivery  was  more  forcible  and 
like  old  times  than  had  been  the  case  for 
years— on  that  point  every  body  agreed; 
bat  not  a  word  did  he  let  foil  about  healing 
the  sick  from  beginning  to  end.  Probably 
the  solution  of  the  mystery  would  never 
have  been  discovered  to  this  day,  had  not 
Madge  Danver  been  in  church ;  she  had  al- 
ways been  noted  for  her  good  memory,  and 
by  the  time  the  discourse  was  half  over  she 
had  seen  through  the  whole  matter. 

''It  was  one  he  preached  about  ten  years 
ago,"  she  said  to  Elinor,  as  they  walked 
home  together.  "  1  remember  it  very  well, 
because  it  was  the  only  time  Garth  was 
ever  at  church.  I  suppose  the  dear  old 
man,  in  thinking  of  Garth  and  of  preaching 
at  the  same  time,  got  possessed  somehow 
with  his  old  sermon,  and  imagined  t^e  world 
had  gone  back  to  that  same  memorable  Sun- 
day." 

''It  was  a  good  sermon,"  said  Elinor, 
gravely. 

"  I  remember,  when  he  preached  it  before, 
people  said  it  was  the  best  he  had  done; 
but  it  wasn't  very  appropriate  for  this  oc- 
casion, was  it  f  It  was  meant,  you  know, 
to  give  advice  and  encouragement  to  some 
one  Just  beginning  life,  as  it  were;  and 
Garth,  perhaps,  is  very  near  the  end  of  his 
life  now." 

Elinor  turned  and  looked  foil  at  her  com- 
panion, who  had  uttered  this  sentence  in 
the  same  soft  even  tone  in  which  she  had 
been  speaking  all  along.  Was  Madge  a  mir- 
acle of  resignation  f  or  was  it  possible  that 
she  was  indifferent  f  As  the  question  pre- 
sented itself  to  her,  Elinor  suddenly  flushed 
pink  from  her  forehead  to  her  chin.  Could 
Garth  be  dying,  and  this  girl  not  care — 
this  lovely,  sweet-tempered,  naive,  charm- 
ing creature,  who  had  seemed  to  love  him 
so  devotedly — could  she  actually  not  eare  f 
It  was  not  to  be  believed.  Yet,  with  a  re- 
newed shock  of  misgiving,  Elinor  recollect- 
ed her  first  secret  surprise  when  Mrs.  Ten- 
terden  had  succeeded  in  persuading  Madge 
not  to  run  the  risk  of  visiting  Urmhurst. 
It  was  true  that  Elinor  herself  had  argued 
against  it,  and  had  hitherto  not  permitted 
herself  to  harbor  a  suspicion  against  Madge's 
tme-heaitedness.  But  now,  venturing  for 
a  moment  to  imagine  herself  in  Madge's 
place,  she  could  not  help  thinking  that  noth- 
ing short  of  physical  force  would  have  avail- 
ed to  restrain  her  from  tending  the  bedside 


of  a  man  she  loved.  It  might  be  unreason- 
able, rash,  selfish — any  thing ;  but  she  felt 
that  she  would  have  gone,  and  trusted  to 
love  to  take  care  of  her.  Had  Madge  felt 
thus,  and  yet  let  herself  be  held  back,  yield- 
ing, too,  with  so  little  apparent  difficulty, 
and  now  alluding  to  a  possible  fatal  end 
with  so  strangely  quiet  a  demeanor  f  Why, 
it  was  not  to  be  believed  either ! 

Elinor  was  almost  severely  straightfor- 
ward, and  she  was  at  first  on  the  brink  of 
directly  asking  Madge  in  so  many  words  to 
resolve  her  doubt.  But  a  second  thought 
made  her  pause  and  change  her  intention. 
For  more  reasons  than  one  she  could  not 
speak  with  her  companion  on  iMa  sul^oct, 
and  she  blushed  again  as  she  admitted  it. 
But  the  episode  produced  a  deep  effect  upon 
her,  one  that  would  not  easily  wear  away. 
From  this  time  forth  she  watched  Madge 
with  a  singular  kind  of  impersonal  Jealousy, 
and  her  own  situation  becune  fraught,  to 
her  mind,  with  many  fresh  difficulties.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  something  momentous 
must  soon  be  going  to  haf^n ;  and  some- 
times her  heart  beat  at  the  question  wheth- 
er she  would  have  any  part  in  it. 


JOHN  LOCKE. 

Br  PROFBSSOB  CHABLBa  MURBAT-NAIKMB. 

rr  presenting  a  sketch  of  tiie  lifo  and  writ- 
ings of  Locke,  two  methods  lie  open  to 
us.  The  former  is  to  proceed  in  the  order 
of  time,  as  in  a  regular  biography ;  the  lat- 
t^  is  to  attempt  a  criticism  of  that  philoso- 
phy of  his  which  was  once  so  fomous,  which 
has  left  its  impress  on  all  subsequent  spec- 
ulation, which,  in  the  hands  of  men  like 
Berkeley,  led  to  pure  idealism,  like  CondU- 
lao  and  Priestley,  to  pure  materialism,  and 
like  Hume,  to  universal  skepticism;  and 
having  thus  awakened  the  reader's  interest 
in  the  man,  to  trace  the  outlines  of  his  life 
as  student,  educator,  diplomatist,  physician, 
and  philosopher.  The  second  method  is  ob- 
viou^y  the  best  for  our  present  purpose. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  an  era  in 
the  history  of  mind.  It  divides  philosophy 
into  two  periods — the  ancient  and  the  mod- 
ern ;  for  the  speculation  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  nothing  but  an  extension  of  the  system 
of  Aristotle  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  Plato  on 
the  other ;  and  though  el^rts  had  been  mak- 
ing by  the  human  intellect,  through  half  of 
the  fifteenth  and  all  of  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ries, to  throw  off  the  trammels  which  ren- 
dered its  labors  in  science  nearly  useless, 
complete  emancipation  was  not  attained  till 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth.  That 
century  saw  the  rise  of  those  methods  of 
inquiry  which  have  brought  us,  in  the  nine- 
teenth, to  such  x>erfection  of  knowledge  both 
in  matter  and  in  mind.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  study  was  a  continual  round  of  base- 
less assumptions  and  futile  deduction.  jMen 
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adopted  from  trftdition  or  framed  in  fancj 
what  they  belioTed  to  be  laws  of  natnro  and 
first  principlea  of  truth ;  and  neing  these  as 
m^jor  premises  in  argument,  they  drew  con- 
clusions no  nearer  certainty,  of  course,  than 
were  the  premises  themselves.  Indeed,  these 
assumptions  were  put  so  often  through  the 
logical  mill  that  at  length  they  were  ground 
to  impalpable  powder,  yielding  nothing  but 
Tanity ;  words  took  the  place  of  things,  and 
notions  were  cherished  of  which  the  absurd- 
ity amaxes  us  as  often  as  it  fails  to  excite 
our  laughter.  When  we  find  Milton  airing 
in  his  great  poem  the  vagaries  of  the  astrol- 
oger, the  alchemist,  and  the  empiric,  and 
even  Locke  seriously  promising,  in  a  letter 
to  Dr.  Thomas,  of  Oxford,  the  common  friend 
of  himself  and  the  celebrated  Robert  Boyle, 
that  he  had  been  endeavoring  to  prepare 
Paronychia,  and  that  he  supposes  the  fittest 
time  to  gather  it  will  be  when  Sol  is  in  Aries 
and  at  Plenilunium  before  the  rising  of  the 
sun — ^when  we  find  thinkers  like  Milton  and 
Locke  gravely  accepting  such  follies  for  sci- 
ence, we  see  how  urgent  was  the  necessity 
that  nature  should  be  otherwise  interroga- 
ted, and  that  the  world  should  be  awaken- 
ed from  scholastic  dreams.* 

The  world  was  awakened.  First  of  all. 
Lord  Bacon,  amidst  the  turmoil  of  a  won- 
derfully active  and  ambitious  life,  found 
rest  and  consolation  for  his  mighty  mind  in 
a  sustained  attempt  to  direct  the  students 
of  science  from  their  hitherto  unprofitable 
toil  to  the  sure  method  of  diseovering  truth. 
He  had  seen,  though  busy  with  politics  and 
Jurispmdence,  the  fatal  error  under  which 
scientific  investigators  had  been  laboring. 
He  saw  that  men  had  been  all  along  trying 
to  impose  laws  upon  nature,  to  substitute 
guess  and  conjecture  for  primary  principles, 
instead  of  patiently  observing  nature,  re- 
cording and  collating  her  operations,  and 
thence  learning  what  her  laws  really  were. 
He  saw  philosophers  embracing  as  axioms 
such  venerable  delusions  as  that  nature  ab- 
hors a  vacuum,  and  that  all  metals,  being 
composed  of  brimstone  and  quicksilver,  are 
mutually  transmutable.  The  time  was  come 
when  the  authority  of  ancient  names  must 
be  shaken  off,  and  truth  investigated  in  a 
new  and  better  way.  Man,  he  proclaimed, 
is  not  the  legislator,  but  the  disciple,  of  na- 
ture ;  and  so  far  from  proudly  prescribing 
how  »he  ought  toactp  it  ta  hh  duty  to  «it 
humbly  at  her  feet  ami  inquire,  hj  oliaer- 
vation  and  experiment}  how  sha  truly  does 
act.    H&  proposed  to  reverse  the  Ariatotell- 


*  Locke,  In  wrlUng  to  Boylo,  Keini  to  htv&  dodbted 
wbfftber  them  would  bn  any  tii'is'tLatAg&  la  tb«  tJin^  of 
Catherine  tins  rool*,  but  aMv  ttiat  If  thefrt  yvanh\  bo, 
b«  0W4i!9  Ibe  kuni^^li^j^^e  of  thlA  ta  his  (ntnoni  eorr^ 
■pimdeDi;,  nnd  canUnn^  U\  tti^iQ  rvordei  i  '*1  i<LhoTitil  be 
Au  anworthy  rna(J(*r  of  jmir  writings  If  I  should  uot 
rctnrn  juu  mj  thatik^,  ADd  offer  joti  eome  part  of  tbo 
roots*." 


an  process  of  dedudnff  from  supposed  gener- 
al axioms  the  facts  of  the  univexBe,  and  to 
adopt  the  inducihe  process  of  first  gathering 
the  facts  as  they  transpired,  and  attaining, 
by  a  careful  analysis  and  comparison  of 
them,  principles  or  major  premises  haring 
all  the  certainty  of  perception,  and  yielding 
conclusions  equally  certain,  rather  th  an  rest- 
ing in  the  guesses,  plausible  or  otherwise^ 
of  mere  hypothesis  and  theory.  His  prac- 
tical life  in  court  and  council  bad  ahoim 
him  that  this  was  the  only  true  method  of 
obtaining  substantial  results.  *  It  waa  now 
easy  to  explain  the  little  progress  that  sci- 
ence had  made  in  a  thousand  years,  and  to 
understand  how  her  researches  must  hence- 
forth be  profitably  pursued. 

The  method  of  Bacon  was  not  all  at  once 
embraced,  but  the  number  of  his  disciples 
began  to  increase.  The  most  famous  among 
his  immediate  followers  was  Thomas  Hobbes, 
a  man  of  extraordinary  intellect  and  great 
logical  skill.  But  the  sjrstems — ^well  nsmed 
Behemoth  and  Leviathan — which  Hobbes 
constructed  upon  what  he  called  Baconian 
principles  were  so  monstrous  that,  no  doubt, 
the  more  sober  and  orthodox  portion  of  the 
English  community  must  hare  been  repelled 
for  a  time  from  the  novum  orffonum,  and  rath- 
er confirmed  than  shalcen  in  their  ancestral 
love  for  the  old  logic  of  Aristotle. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  tiie  general 
retarding  effect  of  Hobbes's  publications  on 
the  Baconian  philosophy,  Locke  does  not 
appear  to  have  turned  his  attention  to  it 
vigorously  till  another  reformer  of  the  same 
stamp  and  grasp  arose  to  supplement  that 
which  Bacon  had  left  imperfect.  This  re- 
former was  R5n^  Descartes.  Bacon,  partly 
from  lack  of  time  to  perform  the  whole  enor- 
mous work  which  he  proposed  to  himself^ 
and  partly  frx>m  his  ignorance  and  his  con- 
tempt of  mathematics,  the  most  purely  de- 
ductive of  sciences,  had  confined  his  diaens- 
sion  to  physical  science  alone,  intending  to 
Include  mental  and  moral  science  at  their 
own  time  and  place  within  his  compreben* 
sive  scheme.  How  he  would  have  handled 
the  latter  we  can  only  conjecture;  proba- 
bly in  a  very  practical  English  way.  Bat 
Descartes,  while  adopting  Bacon's  plan  of 
induction,  chose  a  different  starting-point 
and  a  different  field.  Bacon's  analysis  was 
the  analysis  of  nature;  Descartes's  was  the 
aiialjaLa  of  though L  Biicijb,  n^  ^^^  hare 
aaid^  waa  no  mathematiciikn  ;  Descartes  wm 
among  the  most  eniin(.'iit  math^matioians 
of  lijb  day.  Bacon  htul  no  ekiH  in  detect- 
ing abstract  relations ;  Descartos  dUccrauil 
thorn  with  an  unerring  mtuition.  Thus  Ba- 
con proceedtHl  from  without ;  Descartes  pii«- 
cocded  froui  within.  Bucun^s  ol»J«ei  %%&■  Ul 
overthrow  that  a  pH&t^  conaimiti|g  of  natntt 
whi(^h  had  rendered  niigntory  the  siren do«I 
I  exertions  of  the  moat  powerftil  Intalle^ta^ 
I  De3^a?t^s*d  object  Wat  ta  diMlut  tiOM^I 
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office  for  the  study  of  tbut  internal  world 
'wliich  we  caU  mind.  In  Baoon'e  case  the 
field  which  supplied  the  facts  was  the  outer 
TTorld  of  matter;  in  Descartes's  the  field  was 
tbe  inner  world  of  consciousness,  first  of  his 
own,  and  then  of  the  ooomion  consdousness 
of  the  human  race. 

Descartes,  casting  aside  aU  previous  met- 
aphysics, resolved  to  construct  for  himself 
a  troe  psychology.    As  Bacon  had  ihstruot- 
ed  physimJ  inquirers  to  gather,  register,  and 
collate  the  facts  of  external  nature,  so  l>es- 
cartes  enjoined  on  metaphysical  inquirers 
to  collect,  register,  compare,  and  analyse  the 
facts  of  ooDsciousness;  and  from  that  time 
forth  mental  had  an  equal  chance  with  ma- 
terial science.    For  reasons  which,  if  space 
permitted,  we  might  he  ahle  to  state,  the 
science  of  mind  has  not  availed  itself  of  the 
new  method  with  as  much  success  as  the 
science  of  matter ;  hut  that  is  no  good  ground 
of  objection  against  the  method  itseU^    Its 
merits  are  as  obvious  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other ;  and  it  recommended  itself  so  ir- 
resistibly to  Locke's  understandiug  that  he 
resolved  to  put  it  to  the  test,  and  to  settle 
forever  the  psychological  questions  which, 
from  the  days  of  Aristotle  and  Plato,  had 
agitated  the  schools  even  more  vehement- 
ly than  the  problems  relating  to  matter. 
The  E$$ay  concerning  Htman  Under$tanding 
was  to  be  a  treatise  as  purely  inductive  as 
a  work  on  hydraulics  or  chemistry.     Its 
aim  was  not  to  theorise  as  to  how  an  intel- 
lect may  or  must  be  constructed  in  order 
to  cognize  a  universe  or  nature  of  things, 
but  to  take  the  testimony  of  consciousness 
regarding  the  human  mind  as  it  actually  is 
constituted,  to  investigate  by  careful  obser- 
vation its  great  generic  capacities  and  the 
specific  faculties  comprised  under  them,  in 
order  to  determine  the  origin  of  our  cogni- 
tions, the  extent  of  our  cognitions,  and  what 
ol^eots  lie  withiu,  and  what  lie  beyond,  the 
sj^eie  of  human  knowledge. 

Such  was  Locke's  design  with  reference 
to  the  cognitive  powers  of  the  mind,  in- 
oladed  by  him  in  the  term  underBtandingj 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  had  he 
adhered  as  rigidly  to  the  inductive  method 
as  Bftoon  i>rescribes,  he  would  have  gone  far 
to  lay,  in  a  true  psychology  or  natural  his- 
tory of  the  intelleot,  a  solid  foundation  lor 
aUsacceeding  mental  and  moral  speculation. 
Unfortunately,  however,  hts  induction  of 
facts  was  little  more  than  begun  when  he 
defiated  into  the  region  of  theory. 

In  order  to  eliminate  all  variation  frem 
philosophy  by  rightly  interpreting  the  voice 
of  consciousness,  psychologists  have  pro- 
posed certain  rules  for  taking  its.testimony. 
These  may  be  summarised  as  follows: 

First,  the  law  of  Competency  requires  that 
human  oonsoionsness  idiall  not  be  expected 
to  testify  in  the  case  of  facts  that  lie  be- 
yond its  sphere;  second,  the  law  of  Parsi- 


mony requires  that  no  fact  shall  be  regis- 
tered as  an  ultimate  fact  of  consciousness  if 
it  be  not  simple  and  underivable  from  any 
other  source ;  third,  the  law  of  Integrity  re- 
quires that  we  shall  take  all  the  facts,  nei- 
ther dropping  nor  employing  any  one  at 
pleasure ;  fourth,  the  law  of  Generality  re- 
quires that  we  shall  not  accept  as  facts  of 
consciousness  the  occasional  vagaries  of  any 
one  man  or  set  of  men,  but  those  facts  only 
which  challenge  for  themselves  the  common- 
sense  or  consent  of  the  human  race;  and 
fifth,  the  law  of  Honesty  requires  that  we 
shall  listen  to  the  voice  of  consciousness 
without  previous  bias,  or  the  influence  of 
any  favorite  hypothesis  or  foregone  conclu- 
sion. 

It  is  alleged  that  if  the  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness be  taken  according  to  these  rules 
or  others  to  the  same  effect,  it  will  always 
tell  the  same  story,  and  our  psychology  will 
then  be  complete,  including  all  the  facts, 
and  legitimate,  including  all  the  laws,  of  the 
human  mind. 

Now  we  venture  to  affirm,  though  we  do  so 
with  all  deference,  considering  the  celebrity 
of  the  Etsay  concerning  Human  Understand- 
ing and  the  genius  of  its  author,  that  there 
is  not  one  of  these  rules  that  he  has  not  dis- 
regarded. To  prove  this  in  full  detail  wonld 
carry  us  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds.  We 
therefore  call  the  reader's  attention  to  one 
or  two  simple  instances. 

And,  first,  Locke's  use  of  the  term  idea  was 
most  unfortunate.  It  belonged  to  the  an- 
cient and  medieval  systems  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  be  superseding.  It  had  been  em- 
ployed by  Plato  in  the  sense  of  an  archetype 
residing  from  all  eternity  in  the  Divine  mind, 
and  waiting  to  be  realised  in  the  fullness 
of  time.  It  had  been  used  by  Aristotle  un- 
der the  names  of  "  images,"  "  species,''  and 
"phantasms,'' to  denote  a  representative  in 
the  mind  of  an  object  supposed  to  be  with- 
out the  mind.  Kow  we  are  not  prepared  to 
aver  that  Locke  adopted  the  whole  Aristo- 
telian doctrine  of"  sensiUe  species,"  "  intelli- 
gible species,"  and  "  phantasms ;"  but  noth- 
ing was  more  natural  than  that  an  Oxonian, 
drilled  to  excess  in  the  philosophy  of  Aris- 
totle, should  adopt  unconsciously  some  por- 
tions of  his  system  and  nomenclature.  And 
it  seems  to  us  clear  that  Locke  did  hold  that, 
in  perceiving  outward  objects,  the  mind  was 
not  conversing  with  the  ohjects  or  qualities 
themselves,  but  with  images  or  representa- 
tives of  them ;  that  it  is  not  the  shape  of  a 
mountain  I  perceive,  but  tbe  idea  or  image 
of  its  shape ;  that  it  is  not  the  blue  of  the 
sky  or  the  green  of  the  grass  which  I  per- 
ceive, but  only  ideas  of  blue  and  green ;  that 
it  is  not  the  weight  of  a  heavy  body  which 
I  perceive,  but  only  an  image  or  idea  of  its 
weight.  He  was  troubled  with  the  old  dif- 
ficulty of  thinking  how  there  can  be  any 
meeting  and  mingling  of  two  things  so  di^ 
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Cerent  and  ereo  opposite  in  their  nstim  •■ 
mstter  sod  mind,  mod  he  imagined  he  got 
lid  of  the  diUkmlty  by  donbling  it* — bj  in- 
terpoetng  an  imaginary  mediom  between  Ihe 
outward  world  and  the  peroeiTing  int^i- 
genee.  It  is  on  this  groond  that  Dr.  Reid 
plants  himself  in  his  conflict  with  the  rep- 
resentative theory^  and  demonstrates  on  the 
principles  of  common-sense— otherwise  Ihe 
common  conscioosness  of  mankind — that  the 
theory  is  a  nme  fietion ;  that  no  man  was 
eTerconsdons  of  the  supposed  images;  that 
perception  is  not  a  repreeentative,  bnt  a  pre- 
sentative  focnlty — an  intuition  or  immedi- 
ate beholding  of  the  object  iwrceived ;  and 
that  thus  we  abolish  at  once  the  idealism, 
the  materialism,  and  the  skepticism  which 
had  been  logically  deduced  from  the  first 
principles  of  the  Etmjf  coneemimg  Hwmmm  Un- 
dentanding,  Locke's  assumption  of  ^  ideas'' 
includes  among  the  facts  of  consciousness 
that  which  is  not  a  fact  of  consciousness ; 
he  makes  the  assumption  from  an  Aristote- 
lian bias ;  and  he  founds  it  on  a  dii&eulty 
which  is  beyond  the  ken  of  consciousness 
altogether.  Herein  is  a  Tiolation  of  at  least 
three  of  our  rules. 

Secondly — and  one  more  aberration  must 
suiBce — ^Locke  regards  the  mind  as  a  todw- 
1a  ra$af  a  blank  sheet,  receiving  images 
through  **  sensation,"  holding  them  by  **  re- 
tention" or  memory,  and  operating  with 
them  in ''reflection."  Now  we  are  conscious, 
while  awake  at  least,  of  a  continual  proces- 
sion of  phenomena  through  the  illuminated 
chamber  of  consciousness — colors,  shapes, 
tastes,  sounds,  smells,  thoughts,  feelings,  to- 
litions,  and  so  on — ^but  are  we  conscious  of 
nothing  more  f  Undoubtedly  we  are.  We 
are  conscious  also,  though  less  clearly,  of  a 
niaui  or  energy  from  the  mind  itself  in  the 
production  of  these  phenomena.  It  is  not 
alone  the  impression  from  without  upon  the 
•organ  of  sense,  and  the  transmission  of  that 
-impression  through  nerve  to  brain,  that  gives 
'the  percept.  The  organ  is  pervaded  with  a 
living  sentient  energy,  and  reacts  ui)on  the 
impression.  For  example,  a  ray  of  light,  or 
an  ethereal  undulation,  impinges  on  the  eye ; 
the -eye  reacts,  a  double  change  takes  place, 
and  a  neutral  product  is  the  result.  The  ray 
of  li^t  is  no  longer  a  ray,  and  the  eye  is  no 
longer  an  empty  organ.  It  has  taken  a  con- 
tent. This  content  is  due  partly  to  the  out- 
er object,  and  partly  to  the  living  organ.  No 
sooner,  however,  is  the  content  in  the  organ 
than  the  mind,  taking  occasion  thereby,  giiol- 
iJU$  the  content,  ascertains  wktU  it  is,  wheth- 

*  "The  refaUtlon  of  tb«  *  Ideal  ijftein*  ll«e  tlmott 
in  a  nataheU.  The  iDtenrenlng  image  mnat  be  materi- 
al or  ImmateriaL  If  It  be  material,  It  atUI  remalna  to 
Bhow  how  the  mind  can  eommanlcate  with  It  without 
a  ieoond  Image;  it  it  be  Immaterial,  then  how  can  it 
oommonlcate  with  the  ootward  world  an  j  better  than 
the  mind  Itaelf?  The  onlj  concloalon  to  which  the 
whole  theory  can  lead  la  that  of  the  moet  rigid  akep- 
tidsm.**— JfoTfira  Hittor^  qf  Modern  PhiUimphy,  p.  M. 


I  er  eolor,  shape,  or  somd,  aDd 
ywrnli^ityBSfiertiinstsipmacfcitisini 
or  time,  or  degree.  Theseproeei 
tically  samiiltaoeoa%  Imt,  as  we  \ 
see,  they  aie  logically  separable.  The  pcr- 
eept  is  DOW  folly  in  eonsrinospfs  a  plie- 
nomenon  distinct  from  all  olhct%  aad  defiait* 
in  its  limits.  The  last  two  processes  aiepors- 
ly  inteUeetnal,  aDd  eovld  be  peiAumed  hgr 
no  tahmia  ryss  in  existsoee,  any  moie  tkaa  » 
plant  eonld  spnDg  from  the  soil  withont  tke 
oigaiiisra  <»f  a  settd,  or  a  son-pietsrs  be  pro- 
duced on  a  plate  that  had  not  been  pre  vioaa- 
ly  made  a  sensitiTe  reagent  by  the  photog- 
rapher's art.  This  aocomit  of  peieeptaoa 
may  be  rendered  plain  by  an  example. 

Let  us  call  the  fint  operation — Damriy^tho 
taking  of  the  content  Senss-reeeptkm  (we 
shun  the  t^m  ifisftoii  because,  in  popoiar 
language,  it  means/sBiisf ;  let  us  also  call  tha 
second,  Qualification,  and  the  third,  QnaD- 
tification,  and  we  shall  find  that  all  three 
are  necessary  to  give  a  J^tHmtt  and  a  d^tmU 
phenomenon  in  the  light  of  eonscionsoesa. 
Now  suppose  a  student  in  his  library  intent- 
ly engaged  in  oontemplation.  The  dock  on 
the  mantel  may  strike  without  his  being 
conscious  of  its  striking.  He  finds  it  mnst 
haye  struck  by  looking  at  the  diaL  Here 
sense -reception  has  taken  place,  bnt  the^ 
content  has  not  reached  the  consciousnesB. 
Again,  our  student  may  not  have  been  occu- 
pied so  intently  as  not  to  hare  perceived  a 
ringing  sound  without  his  being  able  to  tell 
the  hour.  He  has  qudH^iei  the  content :  it 
is  sound,  and  not  color  or  smelL  Lastly,  his 
mind  may  have  l)een  free  enough  to  count 
the  strokes  and  measure  the  tones  as  they 
rose  and  swelled  and  died  away.  He  has 
now  also  quanUjUd  the  content,  and  has  ob* 
tained  a  phenomenon  both  duimdt  and  dffP 
nite  in  the  enlightened  presence-chamber  of 
the  BouL  This  division  or  analysis  of  the 
operation  called  perc^tion  is  as  plain  to  ns 
as  the  division  of  an  apple  into  three  sUcea, 
and  proTes  that  as  soon  as  the  sentient  or- 
gan receives  the  content,  the  intellect  bestiis 
itself  to  give  form  to  the  content,  to  deter^ 
mine  what  it  is  in  kind,  and  how  much  it  is 
in  limit.  Locke  confounds  cause— efficient 
cause— with  ooooaioa:  csiim  fiiis  qma  mom. 
The  taking  of  the  content  in  the  organ  ia 
the  occasion  of  the  mind's  performing  the 
purely  intellectual  acts  of  cpialification  and 
quantification ;  the  cause  is  the  spontaneous 
activity  of  the  mind  itsel£ 

Notwithstanding  these  strictures,  howoT- 
er,  suggested  by  the  .fiMoaf  caaow^Miii^  Hwmam 
XJnd^Mianding^  it  wjyi  tbc  mo:  L  n.-iiawDed 
treatise  of  ita  tiiiK>,  It  was  the^  b^wk  of  ili 
generation.  Its  fame,  as  wo  )iav9  already 
noted,  wiui  not  confined  io  Great  Britain  anil 
Ireland,  but  extended  t^:)  France,  Germaay, 
and  even  Italy.  Its  author  was bolieried  to 
have  taken  a  new  departtire  in  tbe  iliidf  ilf 
mind.    Hit  doetrims  were>a9eepML  «i  Ihi 
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tratli  by  all  parties,  belieyera  and  skeptics 
alilce.  He  was  the  master  iiietaph3r8ioiaii ; 
and  we  have  found  that  tlie  imperfeotion  of 
his  work  lay  not  in  his  method,  which  was 
the  only  true  one,  bnt  in  his  neglect  to  ob* 
serve  it  steadfastly  in  his  own  practice. 
The  life  of  such  a  man,  therefore,  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  interesting,  not  to  the  learned 
merriy,  bnt  to  all  who  are  concerned  abent 
the  progress  of  the  race.  We  are  not  the  less 
onrions  regarding  Hilton  that  he  was  not 
qnite  orthodox  in  creed,  nor  regarding'  New- 
ton that  his  theory  of  light  has  been  snper*- 
aeded  1^  a  better;  neither  ought  we  to  be 
the  less  interested  in  Locke  that  he  did 
not  succeed  in  definitely  settling  the  great 
questions  which  still  occupy,  und  will  con- 
tinue through  all  time  to  occupy,  the  fore- 
most thinkers  among  men.  Moreover,  in 
addition  to  metaphysical  speculation,  whioh 
many  deem  of  smiUl  utility,  Locke  was  a 
benefactor  of  his  race  as  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  true  education  andt>f  civQ  and  religions 
liberty,  as  well  as  a  leading  member  of  Ox- 
ford University  at  the  most  remarkable  pe- 
riod of  its  long  and  splendid  history. 

John  Locke,  author  of  the  £Sroay  eoMem- 
ia^  JETifiiuia  Dndantandlm^f  was  bom  en  the 
29th  of  August,  1632,  about  ten  years  before 
the  breaidng  out  of  the  civil  war  between 
Charles  the  First  and  the  Long  Parliament. 
He  first  saw  the  light  in  a  snull  two-story 
thatched  dwelling,  buUt  up  against  the 
ohnrch-yard  wall,  in  the  little  village  of 
Wrington,  about  six  miles  ttom  Bristol, 
Somersetshire.  His  fcither  was  a  country 
attorney,  and  captain  in  the  Parliamentary 
army.  One  of  ^e  attorney's  dtents  was 
Alexander  Popham,  c^onel  in  the  same 
army,  and  M.P.  for  the  city  of  Bath,  i^so  in 
the  'county  of  Somerset.  Through  this  gen- 
tleman's influence  Locke .  obtained  an  ap- 
pointment to  Westmhiktear  School,  then  pre- 
sided over  by  tiie  noted  disciplinarian  Pr. 
Riehard  Busby,  whose  fisme  as  a  pedagogue 
haa  been  preserved  in  » children's  game,  and 
whose  character  may  be,  to  some  extent,  in- 
ferred from  a  well-known  story.  After  the 
Bestoration,  Charles  the  Second  paid  a  yiAt 
to  the  celebrated  sehool,  and  one  of  his  at- 
tendants, observing  that  Busliy  retained  his 
cap  in  the  royal  presence,  suggested  that  he 
should  uncover.  '<  Kay  it  piMse  your  majes- 
ty," said  the  headdnaster,  in  reply,  **  if  these 
boys  should  believe  that  ^ere  is  a  greater 
man  than  I  in  all  England,  they  wouM  cease 
to  obey  me."  The  good-matured  king  ad- 
mitted the  plea,  and  he  and  Busby  alone  of 
the  company  wore  thefar  head-gear  daring 
the  visit. 

Wo  find  that  Loeke  was  lar  from  satisfied 
with  the  system  of  educatiim  pursued  at 
Westminster.  Long  alter,  in  his  Thom^hti 
ameaming  EdMattoHf  he  drew  his  illustra- 
tions firaon  his  own  school-boy  experience, 
and  Horace  Qreeley  himself  could  scarcely 


have  condemned  the  eternal  routine  of 
grammar  and  exercises  in  the  dead  lan-i 
guages  with  more  emphasis  than  Locke,  the 
Oxonian,  did  two  centuries  ago.  In  this 
connection  it  is  remarkable  that  Bacon,  at 
&  still  earlier  period,  came  to  a  similar  con- 
elusion  ;  and  both  these  great  thinkers  rec- 
onmiended  the  very  improvements  which 
we  flatter  ourselves  are  original  with  us. 

From  Westminster  Locke  went  to  Oxford 
in  1662,  having  been  elected  to  a  student- 
ship in  Christ-church.  Ten  years  before 
this,  Charles  the  First,  a  fugitive  from  hia 
capital,  found  refhge  at  Oxf<»d,  which,  as 
if  prophetic  of  his  needs,  he  had  helped  to 
make  pleasant  quarters  by  royally  nomina- 
ting four  hundred  of  his  partisans  to  degrees 
in  all  the  faculties.  Learning  and  study 
were  then  of  small  account  in  the  great 
university.  Drinking,  gambling,  fighting, 
swearings  and  all  the  reckless  debauchery  of 
a  Roger  Wildrake  afforded  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  adage  that  **  whom  the  gods  de- 
sire to  destroy  they  first  make  mad." 

As  in  our  own  civil  war  students  i>oured 
from  all  our  colleges  into  the  ranks  of  the 
army,  so  in  1644,  out  of  the  one  hundred 
Quder-graduates  of  Christ-church,  twenty- 
seven  were  serving  the  king,  and  even  a 
larger  proportion  went  from  several  of  the 
other  colleges ;  and  we  have  seen  what  sort 
of  means  were  taken  to  supply  their  places. 
The  state  of  things  at  Oxford  could  no  lon- 
ger be  tolerated  by  the  Parliament.  Dr. 
Fell,  of  rhythmic  memory,  was  then  vice- 
chancellor.  He  was  zealously  devoted  to 
the  royalist  cause,  and  resisted  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Pariiament  to  inaugurate  the  neces^ 
sary  reforms.  To  bring  him  to  his  senses, 
the  Parliament  had  him  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned in  London.  During  his  absence 
they  appointed  a  visitation,  with  a  view  of 
restoring  decent  order  and  discipline.  Re- 
fractory students  were  expelled.  Dr.  Fell 
was  re^aced  by  Dr.  Reynolds,  and  matters 
began  to  amend.  Reynolds  himself,  how- 
ever, had  at  length  to  go,  as  not  being  up  to 
the  Parliamentary  moric,  and  the  Independ- 
ent Dri  John  Owen  reigned  in  his  stead, 
both  aa  dean  of  Christ-church  and  vice- 
chanoeilor  of  the  nniversi^.  How  many 
Calvinistio  readers  of  the  voluminous  and 
erudite  eommentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  by  this  **  prince  of  divines"  refiect 
tliat  its  author  was  once  the  chief  ruler  of 
the  same  seat  of  learning  which  has  pro- 
duced a  Pnsey  and  a  Newman  f  To  the 
honor  of  Dr.  Owen  it  mutft  be  recorded  that, 
amidst  the  most  formidable  diificultles,  his 
administration  both  of  his  own  college  and 
of  the  whole  university  was  firm.  Judicious, 
and  successful,  and  that  his  views  of  relig- 
ious toleration  were  far  in  advance  of  his 
age.  If  Locke  ^d  not  derive  his  opinions 
on  the  same  subject  from  the  eminent  Puri- 
tan dean  of  his  college,  he  was  undoubtedly 
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streDgtheDed  and  confirmed  in  them  by  so 
striking  an  example. 

In  the  choice  of  a  profession  Locke  hesi- 
tated for  some  time  between  physic  and  di- 
vinity. It  is  tme  that  history  repeats  itself 
in  all  things.  As  at  the  present  moment 
the  still  unsettled  oontroyersy  between  faith 
and  science  deters  from  the  ministry  many 
a  yonng  man  who  does  not  see  his  way  clear- 
ly to  a  solution  of  it,  so  LockCi  though  a 
devout  student,  and  cited  by  Lord  Erskine 
against  Thomas  Paine  as  the  best  example 
of  a  devout  philosopher,  was  deterred  by 
the  fierce  theological  disputes  of  his  age 
from  the  pulpit,  and  ultimately  chose  med- 
icine as  his  pursuit.  There  is  little  doubt, 
also,  that  the  state  of  his  own  health  had 
something  to  do  with  his  selection.  He  was 
consumptive  by  inheritance ;  his  biographer 
tells  us  that  he  was  baptized  the  same  day 
he  was  bom,  and  throughout  the  work  we 
have  continued  intimations  that  he  was  a 
man  of  delicate  constitution. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  the 
matter  of  his  degree  as  M.D.  The  Oxford 
requirements  for  a  medical  diploma  were  so 
slight  that  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why 
he  did  not  comply  with  them.  But  certain- 
ly he  did  not.  He  had  interest  enough  with 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  when  chancellor  of 
the  university,  to  procure  a  recommenda- 
tion, which  was  almost  equivalent  to  a  de- 
mand, for  an  honorary  degree ;  but  the  rec- 
ommendation was  not  heeded.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  he  occasionally  tried  a 
little  practice  as  an  amateur,  and  to  this 
fact  may  be  traced  the  foundation  of  his 
fortunes  and  the  change  of  all  his  views. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  personages 
of  the  period  was  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper, 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  and  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  England.  Although  ferociously 
satirized  by  Dryden  for  party  purposes,  he 
was  a  man  of  high  accomplishments,  exem- 
plary virtue^  considering  the  times,  and  pre- 
eminently capable  of  appreciating  Locke's 
talents.  In  the  year  1660  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  dispatched  from  En- 
gland to  Breda,  in  the  Netherlands,  to  invite 
Charles  the  Second  home  from  his  exile.* 
The  upsetting  of  his  carriage  on  the  Journey 
caused  an  internal  abscess  that  threatened 
his  life,  and  afflicted  him  during  the  residue 
of  his  days.  About  this  time  the  healing 
virtues  of  Astrop  Sprinijf,  in  h^vriUamplcm- 
ahlre^  haAl  beuti  diiicovereilf  tixjd  it  was  cns- 
tomary  to  bring  iliB  water  in  bottles  t& 
OxfonL  Lord  Aahloy^a  son  being  then  at 
college,  h[&  lortlshipf  intending  to  vlait  him, 
wrote  to  Dr.  ThomoA  (already  nieutioned  in 
this  paper)  to  procnro  a  supply  for  him 
ji^amat  liU  coming;  but  tU©  doctor^  having 
b&eu  called  out  of  town,  was  not  ubliis  to  <io 

•  At  thSi  time  hff  wm  onJjBftmTi  Atl]lf\T„  11  Li  p^(^■ 
fnotlon  bolb  la  Lbfn  ;>ciE^race  And  in  oDlco  fallowed  Xh9 


this  himselH  He  therefore  requested  bis 
firiend  John  Locke  to  get  the  medieinal 
water  and  wait  on  Lord  Ashley.  His  lord- 
ship, already  Chancellor  of  the  Exeheqaer, 
was  so  much  impressed  with  the  mind  and 
manners  of  the  young  student  that  he  eon- 
ceiyed  for  him  a  devoted  friendship,  and 
thenceforth  Sunning  Hill  and  St  Giles,  in  the 
country,  and  Exeter  House,  in  London,  wero 
kind  and  hospitable  homes  to  our  philoso- 
pher. His  connection  with  Christ-ehurdi 
was  not  severed.  Though  ho  had  taken 
neither  onleis  nor  a  degree  in  medicine^  lua 
now  powerful  friends  were  able  to  procure 
the  continuance  of  his  studentship ;  but  be 
no  longer  contemplated  earning  his  living  an 
a  physician.  Chemistry  and  medicine  were 
to  be  merely  branches  of  seienoe  worthy  of 
study,  and  fitting  him,  as  they  did  in  tbo 
cases  of  Hartley,  Thomas  Brown,  and  Aber- 
crombie,  for  the  more  suooessfnl  investign- 
tion  of  mind. 

Domesticated  in  the  Shaftesbury  family, 
a  long  and  happy  future  seemed  to  lie  be- 
fore him.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  vari- 
ety of  his  household  occupations.  Of  oonise 
Lord  Ashley's  abscess  was  the  main  consid- 
eration. Locke  prescribed  for  him,  attended 
him,  and  at  last  hasarded  the  then  most 
perilous  operation  of  cutting  into  the  abdo- 
men to  remove  the  imposthume.  The  op- 
eration was  performed  with  complete  sue- 
cess,  and  a  silver  tube  kept  open  the  apertore 
till  the  noxious  matter  was  drained  away. 
All  these — disease,  operation,  and  silver  tube 
— ^were  made  subjects  of  the  brutal  satire 
of  Shaftesbury's  opponents  (politics  in  En- 
gland were  then  rather  coarser  than  they 
are  even  now  in  America);  but  the  grati- 
tude of  Lodce^s  friend  and  patron  mnst 
have  been  nourished  by  such  assiduous  and 
successful  caie.  Nor  as  physician  and  sur- 
geon only  do  we  find  the  philosopher  em- 
ployed. His  conversation,  witty,  brilliant, 
and  profound,  affords  instruction  and  de- 
light to  the  family  circle  and  tbeir  noble 
guests ;  his  learning  and  science  he  imparta 
as  tutor  to  the  Oxford  lad  above  mentioned, 
who,  too  feeble  in  every  respect  to  make  bin 
way  at  the  university,  was  oommitted  to  a 
master  at  home ;  and  when  this  same  young 
hopeful  must  be  married  to  prolong  the  Une, 
Locke,  after  two  failures  by  other  nego- 
tiators, makes  a  naatch  for  him,  even  as 
AbraliaiD'ft  •orvant,  "  that  ml^  j1  over  all  hm 
hail/'  went  into  a  far  conntry  s  ibc  north  of 
England)  **  to  seek  for  biw  tatu  a.  wifr,"  whom 
he  found  in  Lady  Dorothy  Matiiicisi*  rlangb- 
tertotheEari(nowDoku)of Eatland.  Botm 
after,  we  Hud  him  pUivini^  4Me0ifclittr  to  tbe 
3'oung  matron  and  nurse  to  the  oon  and  helf . 
He  is  a  unlvanal  fhvorit««  aud  onco  in  a 
while  he  r»oda  a  leasmi  in  philoaopby  to  lbs 
exalted  porsivrtagcs  wha  freqft^tii  the  dfaw- 
ing-rooimi  of  the  givat  ntinbt^x,  bis 
On  an  occumUm  tw«  or  tbf^e^f  i' 
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BackiDgham,  Halifaz,  and  others  who  flonr- 
isli  in  Macauiay's  history — are  at  Exeter 
Honse.  After  a  few  compliments,  cards  are 
called  for  and  play  begins.  Mr.  Locke  sat 
by  as  a  spectator  for  some  time.  At  last, 
taking  oat  his  table-book,  he  began  to  write 
something  very  basily,  till,  being  observed 
by  one  of  the  lords,  and  asked  what  he  was 
meditating, ''  My  lords,''  said  he,  '^  I  am  im- 
proving myself  the  best  I  can  in  yoor  com- 
pany; for  having  impatiently  waited  this 
hour  of  being  present  at  such  a  meeting  of 
the  wisest  men  and  greatest  wits  of  the  age,' 
I  thought  I  conld  not  do  better  than  write 
down  your  conversation ;  and  here  I  have 
it  in  snbstance,  all  that  has  passed  for  this 
hour  or  two.''  It  is  manifest  that  in  the 
house  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  the  posi- 
tion of  the  modest  Locke  was  a  considerable 
contrast  to  that  of  the  savage  Swift  in  the 
mansion  of  Sir  William  Temple.  He  was 
treated  as  an  equal ;  neither  was  his  coun- 
sel disdained  concerning  those  political  sub- 
jects and  movements  in  which  his  titled 
friends  might  imagine  themselves  adepts. 

Here  as  appropriately  as  elsewhere  might 
be  inserted  a  picturesque  passage  descrip- 
tive of  a  meeting  of  young  men  in  Locke's 
apartment  in  Exeter  House,  where  wa»  pro- 
jected the  great  Essay  oonoeming  Human  Un- 
dm^tandingy  but  any  such  embellishment  is 
forbidden  by  our  narrowing  space.  The  same 
excuse  must  be  accepted  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  our  purpose  to  enliven  this  article 
by  extracts  from  Locke's  notes  and  letters 
on  the  countries  and  capitals  of  continental 
Europe,  where  he  traveled  considerably  and 
resided  during  his  exile.  He  was  an  admi- 
rable letter- writer,  observant,  sagacious,  pic- 
torial, and  it  would  have  been  both  inter- 
estiDg  and  instructive  to  compare,  with  the 
help  of  such  a  guide,  the  state  of  Europe  in 
the  seventeenth  with  its  condition  in  the 
nineteenth  century;  but  the  material  nec- 
essarily, though  reluctantly,  omitted  may 
serve  to  furnish  forth  an  "Editor's  Table" 
for  months  to  come.  The  biography  Just 
given  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Fox  Bourne,  al- 
beit it  may  lack  the  full  brilliancy  of  Mac- 
aulay's  historico-biographieal  essays,  is  nev- 
ertheless a  solid,  futhfril,  and  most  scholarly 
life  of  a  great  and  good  man,  and  will  amply 
repay  the  perusal  of  readers  learned  luid  less 
learned  alike.  Meanwhile  we  take  up  the 
narrative  at  the  period  of  Locke's  expulsion 
from  Christ-church,  in  the  year  1684. 

For  a  considerable  time  he  had  been  fear- 
ing that  England  was  not  safe  for  him.  He 
shared  the  evil  fortunes  of  his  noble  patron. 
Every  reader  of  Macaulay's  history  will  rec- 
ollect how  a  priest,  as  the  king  lay  dying, 
was  smuggled  up  the  back  stairs  at  White- 
hall to  sMve  the  "Merry  Monarch,"  who 
found  that  the  easiest  mode  of  expiating  his 
thousand  sins,  and  so  proved  himself  to  have 
been  all  along  a  sort  of  Catholic  in  disguise. 


Shaftesbury  had  been  long  obnoxious  to  the 
Romish  party ;  had  been  imprisoned,  tried, 
and  acquitted ;  and  had  at  last  become  one 
of  the  most  zealous  promoters  of  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth's  pretensions  to  the  succession. 
Locke  himself  was  an  eloquent  defender  of 
religious  freedom,  and  of  opinions  so  liberal 
that  he  would  not  submit  to  the  dogmas  of 
any  sect.  In  short,  his  surroundings  were 
such  that  he  could  not  miss  being  suspected. 
Hence  in  1683  he  retired  to  Holland,  which 
was  then  the  asylum  of  all  sufferers  for  con- 
science' sake.  Some  three  months  later, 
Monmouth  himself  fled  to  the  same  refuge, 
and  our  philosopher  was  not  too  humble  in 
place  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  perse- 
cutors. He  must  be  punished  for  his  sup- 
posed offenses,  and  the  mischievous  plana 
in  which  they  believed  him  engaged  must 
be  checked.  Accordingly,  on  the  6th  of  No- 
vember, 1684,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  at  the 
king's  command,  wrote  to  the  dean  of  Christ- 
church  (Dr.  Fell,  who  had  been  re-instated 
at  the  Restoration,  and  made  Bishop  of  Ox- 
ford) in  the  following  words:  "  My  lord,  the 
king  being  given  to  understand  that  one  Mr. 
Locke,  who  belonged  (!)  to  the  late  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,*  and  has  upon  several  occa- 
sions behaved  himself  very  factiously  and 
undntifnlly  to  the  government,  is  a  student 
of  Christ-church,  his  majesty  commands  me 
to  signify  to  your  lordship  that  he  would 
have  him  removed  from  being  a  student," 
etc.  Fell,  to  do  him  Justice,  remonstrated 
against  the  expulsion ;  but  the  king  was  in- 
exorable, and  an  alumnus  whose  name  re- 
flects nearly  as  much  lustoe  on  Oxford  as 
that  of  Newton  does  upon  her  sister  univer- 
sity was  arbitrarily  and  without  a  hearing 
cut  off  in  disgrace  by  a  king  who  was  him- 
self a  disgrace  to  the  British  throne. 

In  Holland,  sometimes  at  one  city,  some- 
times at  another,  he  resided  five  years  and 
a  half,  making  friends  with  the  learned  men 
of  that  extraordinary  country,  enjoying  the 
consideration  and  confidence  of  the  distin- 
guished Englishmen  who  repaired  or  fled 
thither,  denounced  by  the  government  at 
home,  so  that  much  of  his  time  was  passed 
in  hiding,  ultimately  becoming  favorably 
known  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  himself,  and 
receiving  the  friendship  of  the  Princess 
Mary,  who,  with  her  husband,  assumed  the 
sceptre  of  England  on  the  abdication  of  her 
father,  James  the  Second,  in  1688.  All  this 
time  the  great  essay  was  advancing  toward 
completion,  and  the  most  jNrecious  posses- 
sion which  Locke  brought  with  him  to  En- 
gland was  the  manuscript  over  which  he 
had  been  laboring  for  sixteen  years. 


*  Shftftesbnry  had  fled  to  HoUimcl  and  died  thera. 
It  Is  carious  that  on  hia  death-bed  ho  avowed  that  the 
tenth  chapter  of  the  Smo^  etmceming  Human  Undttt' 
standing  had  made  him  a  Soclnian.  Bocinns  denied 
the  DiYine  foreknowledge  of  the  actions  of  voluntary 
agents. 
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As  Lord  Macaulay  says  at  the  opening  of 
hia  third  yolome, "  The  revolution  had  been 
accompllBhed."  William  and  Mary  were 
now  on  the  throne,  and  Locke  did  not  fail 
of  preferment.  The  king  himeelf  pressed 
on  him  any  foreign  mission  that  he  might 
choose  to  accept ;  bat  he  pleaded  the  state 
of  his  health  in  excnse,  and  was  content 
with  a  commissionership  which  yielded  him 
£200  a  year  for  life.  His  desires  were  mod- 
erate and  his  needs  were  few ;  for  another 
home,  not,  indeed,  so  splendid  as  Shaftes- 
bury's, but  even  more  affectionate^ was  open- 
ed to  receive  him. 

These  were  the  days  of  ponderous  litera- 
ture; and  among  the  weighty  authors  of  the 
time  was  the  Rev.  Ralph  Cudworth,  D.D., 
master  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  His 
greatest  work,  and  that  by  which  he  is  now 
best  known,  was  The  Ihte  JnteUechuU  System 
qf  the  Universe.  (See  Tullooh's  BaHonal  The- 
ology ^  Vol.  II.,  p.  193.)  His  daughter  Dama- 
ns had  much  of  her  father's  ^Itellect  and 
learning,  but  her  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments wore  combined  with  a  rare  amiability 
and  grace.  At  what  time  or  under  what 
precise  circumstances  she  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  Locke  we  are  not  able  to  say. 
All  we  know  may  be  beet  expressed  in  her 
own  modest  words:  ''My  first  acquaintance 
with  him  began  when  he  was  past  the  mid- 
dle age  of  man,  and  I  but  young.  I  can 
only  pretend  to  have  known  him  since  his 
return  out  of  Holland,  though  before  Ms 
leaving  England,  in  the  year  1683, 1  had  for  a 
great  part  of  about  two  years  conversed  fre* 
quently  with  him,  and  he  favored  me  some- 
times with  his  correspondence  during  his 
continuance  in  Holland."  This  lady,  while 
Locke  was  in  exile,  married  Sir  Francis  Mash- 
am,  grandson  of  that  Sir  William  Masham 
who  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary resistance  to  Charles  the  First,  and 
therefore  a  hearty  supporter  of  the  new  or- 
der of  things.  Sir  Francis  Maaham's  coun- 
try-seat was  Oates,  in  the  county  of  Essex ; 
and  as  Locke  on  previous  visits  to  the  place 
had  found  the  air  advantageous  to  his  health, 
his  old  friend  Damaris  Cudworth,  now  Lady 
Masham,  united  with  her  husband  in  beg- 
ging the  philosopher,  now  in  his  sixtieUi 
year,  to  make  their  house  his  home.  Writing 
to  a  learned  friend  in  Holland  (Limbarch), 
he  says :  *'  I  have  already  told  you  that  I  was 
acquainted  with  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Cud- 
worth, and  bavo  Hpoken  to  you  of  her  won- 
il  e  rf 111  q  im]  i  t  Ice*  S  he  ts  ui  arrie  d  to  a  baronet 
Vfho  reprcfienta  this  county  in  tho  present 
Parliament  Thi?y  have  rccdved  me  as  a 
guoat  in  tht^ir  hi^nm,  and  provided  mo  an 
asylum  that  ia  very  fa.vt»rablo  to  my  health. 
The  lady  hura^lf  i«  so  wt.41  versed  in  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  studies^  and  of  such 
an  original  mind*  that  you  will  not  fiud 
mauy  mt'ii  to  wbnm  sho  ia  not  superior  iu 
wealth  of  knowlmlgt'  and  aUility  to  profit  by 


it.  Her  Judgment  is  excellent,  and  I  know 
few  who  can  bring  such  clearness  of  thought 
to  bear  upon  the  most  abstruse  subjects,  or 
such  capacity  for  searching  through  and 
solving  the  difficulties  of  questions  beyozid 
the  range,  I  do  not  say  of  most  women,  bat 
even  of  most  learned  men."  With  this  most 
gifted  and  accomplished  friend,  amidst  ele- 
gance and  intelleotnal  riches,  our  philoso- 
pher spent  the  remainder  of  his  years  in  hap- 
piness and  ease,  but  not  in  indolence  or  even 
leisure. 

One  of  Locke's  noblest  peenliarities  was 
that  he  thought  and  wrote  not  for  lame, 
but  truth.  His  treatises  on  Toleration,  <m 
Government,  on  Education,  and  such  great 
subjects,  he  kept  by  him  in  manuscript,  as 
he  did  the  inmiortal  essay,  and  only  pub- 
lished them  after  he  had  viewed  their  sub- 
jects on  all  sides  and  in  the  best  light  then 
attainable,  and  concluded  that  they  were  as 
conformable  to  truth  as  he  could  make  them. 
It  may  be  remarked  also  that,  like  his  iUna- 
trious  friend  Newton,  he  differed  from  many 
modem  philosophic  siwcnlators  in  being  a 
devout  beUcver  of  Christianity,  and  in  turn- 
ing his  attention,  at  the  close  of  life,  to  the 
defense  and  interpretation  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  At  length,  full  of  years  and 
honors,  and  after  having  fought  a  good  ftglrt 
for  liberty  and  righteousness  and  truth,  in 
the  delightful  home  whose  mistress  was  hia 
devoted  companion  in  health,  and  tended 
him  through  his  last  illness  with  a  daugh- 
ter's care,  he  expired  at  the  venerable  ago 
of  two-and-seventy  years.  "  His  death  waa 
like  his  life,"  said  Lady  Masham,  *^  truly  pi- 
ous, yet  natural,  easy,  and  unaffiscted;  nor 
can  time,  I  think,  ever  prodnoe  a  more  emi- 
nent example  of  reason  and  religion  thm 
he  was,  living  and  dying."  His  epitaph,  in 
Latin,  was  written  by  himself,  and  the  read- 
er may  be  curious  to  see  it  in  English : "  Stay, 
traveler:  near  this  place  lies  John  Locks. 
If  you  ask  what  sort  of  man  he  was,  the  an- 
swer is  that  he  was  contented  with  his  mod- 
est lot.  Bred  a  scholar,  he  used  hia  stodiea 
to  contend  for  truth  alone.  This  you  may 
leain  i^m  his  writings,  which  will  show 
you  any  thing  else  that  may  be  aaid  about 
him  more  faithfully  than  the  donbtfol  eu- 
logies of  an  epitaph.  His  virtnes,  if  he  had 
any,  were  too  slight  for  him  to  offer  them 
to  his  own  credit  or  as  an  example  to  yo«i. 
Let  hia  Tic<?9  be  buried  with  him*  Of  gf»od 
life  you  have  an  example^ ahould  you  deaira 
it,  in  tUo  Gospel ;  of  vic«.  would  Uitro  were 
none  auy  where ;  of  mortality^  stmjly  (and 
you  may  prolit  by  it)  you  bavL^  out;  here  a&d 
every  where.  Tliat  he  \v*is  born  on  iho  99lh 
of  August^  163^  and  thai  be  djed  on  Ibe^lHth 
of  October,  in  the  year  of  Ottt  L<inl  HNt  this 
tablet^  which  itself  wlU  qtilokly  p«ri«b^  \a  m 
record.^ 

Of  the  biography  just  given  t^  thu  psbli^ 
wo  hare  already  spokts  ii^fim  of  miie^ 
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bat  we  can  not  lay  aside  these  yolnmes 
without  thanking  Mr.  Fox  Bourne  for  the 
extensive  and  minute  research  and  the  ex- 
cellent Judgment  which  have  enabled  him 
to  supply  our  libraries  with  a  work  which 
henceforth  will  be  a  decisive  authority  con- 
cerning all  the  events  comprised  in  the  life 
of  England's  most  illustrious  metaphysician. 


MARCIA. 

ONE  winter  morning  a  few  years  ago  the 
mail  brought  me  a  roll  of  MS.  (with 
one  stamp  too  many,  as  if  to  bribe  the  post 
to  care  for  so  precious  a  thing)  and  a  letter. 
Every  publisher,  editor,  or  even  the  obscure 
est  of  writers  receives  such  x>ackages  so  oft- 
en as  to  know  them  at  a  glance.  Hadf  a  dozen 
poems  and  a  story — a  blur  of  sunsets,  duch- 
esses, violets,  bad  French,  and  worse  En- 
glish; not  a  solid  grain  of  common-sense, 
not  a  hint  of  reality  or  even  of  possibility,  in 
the  whole  of  it.  The  letter — ^truth  in  every 
word :  formal,  hard,  practical,  and  the  mean- 
ing of  it  a  woman's  cry  for  bread  for  her 
hungry  children.  Each  woman  who  writes 
such  a  letter  &noies  she  is  the  first,  that  its 
pathos  will  move  hard-hearted  editors,  and 
that  the  extent  of  her  need  will  supply  the 
•lack  of  wit,  wisdom,  or  even  grammar  in 
her  verses  or  story.  Such  appeals  pour  in 
literally  by  the  thousand  every  year  to  ev- 
ery publishing  office.  The  sickly  daughter 
of  a  poor  family ;  the  wife  of  a  drunken  hus- 
band; a  widow;  children  that  must  be  fed 
and  clothed.  What  was  the  critic's  honest 
opinion  of  her  work  f  how  much  would  it 
bring  in  dollars  and  cents  f  etc,  etc. 

I  did  not  open  the  letter  that  day.  When 
we  reach  middle  age  we  have  learned, 
throngh  rough  experiences,  how  many  trag- 
edies there  are  in  our  street  or  under  our 
own  roof  which  will  be  none  the  better  for 
our  handling,  and  are  apt,  selfishly,  to  try 
to  escape  the  hearing  of  them. 

This  letter,  however,  when  I  opened  it 
next  morning,  proved  to  be  not  of  a  tragical 
sort.  The  writer  was  ''not  dependent  on 
her  pen  for  support  f  she  ''  had  vowed  her- 
self to  literature ;"  riie ''  was  resolved  to  as- 
sist in  the  Progress  of  humanity."  Scarcely 
had  I  laid  down  the  letter  when  I  was  told 
that  she  waited  below  to  see  me.  The  card 
she  sent  up  was  a  bit  of  the  fly-leaf  of  a  book, 
cut  oblong  with  scissors,  and  the  name- 
Miss  Barr — ^written  in  imitation  of  engrav- 
ing. Her  back  was  toward  me  when  I 
came  down,  and  I  had  time  to  read  the  same 
sham  stylishness  written  all  over  her  thin 
little  person.  The  sleazy  black  silk  was 
looped  in  the  prevailing  fashion,  a  sweeping 
white  plume  drooped  from  the  cheap  hat, 
and  on  her  hands  were  washed  cotton  gloves. 

Instead  of  the  wizened  features  of  the 
''dead  beat"  which  I  expected,  she  turned 
on  me  a  child's  face :  an  ugly  face,  I  be- 


lieve other  women  called  it,  but  one  of  the 
most  innocent  and  honest  in  the  world. 
Her  brown  eyes  met  yours  eagerly,  fall  of 
a  joyous  good-fellowship  for  eveiy  thing 
and  every  body  alive.  She  poured  out  her 
story,  too,  in  a  light-hearted  way,  and  in 
the  lowest,  friendliest  of  voices.  To  aee  the 
girl  was  to  be  her  ally.  "People  will  do 
any  thing  for  me— but  publish  my  manu- 
scripts," she  said. 

She  came  from  Mississippi ;  had  been  the 
only  white  child  on  a  poor  plantation  on 
the  banks  of  the  Yazoo.  "  I  have  only  had 
such  teaching  as  my  mother  could  give: 
she  had  but  two  years  with  a  governess. 
We  had  no  books  nor  newspapers,  except 
an  occasional  copy  of  a  magazine  sent  to  us 
by  friends  in  the  North."  Her  mother  was 
the  one  central  figure  in  the  world  to  her 
then.  In  our  after-intercourse  she  talked 
of  her  continually.  "  She  is  a  little  woman 
— ^less  than  I ;  but  she  has  one  of  the  finest 
minds  in  the  world,"  she  wonld  cry.  '*The 
sight  of  any  thing  beautiful  or  the  sound 
of  music  sways  her  as  the  wind  does  a  reed. 
But  she  never  was  twenty  miles  from  the 
plantation;  she  has  read  nothing,  knows 
nothing.  My  father  thinks  women  are  like 
mares — only  aseful  to  bring  forth  children. 
My  mother's  children  all  died  in  babyhood 
but  me.  There  she  has  lived  all  her  life, 
with  the  swamp  on  one  side  and  the  forest 
of  live-oak  on  the  other:  nothing  to  do, 
nothing  to  think  of  Oh,  it  was  frightfrd  I 
With  a  mind  like  hers,  any  woman  would  go 
mad,  with  that  eternal  forest  and  swamp, 
and  the  graves  of  her  dead  babies  just  in 
sight!  She  rubbed  snuff  a  good  deal  to 
quiet  herself,  but  of  late  years  she  has  taken 
opium." 

"And  yout" 

"  I  left  her.  I  hoped  to  do  something  for 
us  both.  My  mind  is  not  of  as  high  order 
as  hers,  but  it  is  veiy  different  from  that  of 
most  women.  I  shall  succeed  some  day,"  in 
the  most  matter-of-fEUst  tones.  "As  soon 
as  I  knew  that  I  was  a  XK>et  I  determined 
to  come  to  Philadelphia  and  go  straight  to 
real  publishers  and  real  editors,  la  my 
country  nobody  had  ever  seen  a  man  who 
had  written  a  book.  Ever  since  I  came 
here  I  find  how  hard  it  is  to  find  out  any 
thing  about  the  business  of  authorship. 
Medicine,  or  law,  or  blacksmithing — every 
body  knows  the  workings  of  those  trades, 
but  people  with  pens  in  their  hands  keep 
the  secret  of  their  craft  like  Freemasons," 
laughing. 

"  You  came  alone  f " 

"  Quite  alone.  I  hired  a  little  room  over 
a  baker's  shop  in  Pine  Street.  They  are  a 
very  decent  couple,  the  baker  and  his  wife. 
I  board  myself,  and  send  out  my  manu- 
scripts.   They  always  come  back  to  me." 

"  Where  do  you  send  themt" 

"Oh,  every  where.  I  can  show  you  print- 
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ed  forms  of  rejection  from  every  magazine 
and  literary  newspaper  in  the  country/' 
opening  and  shutting  again  a  black  sachel 
on  her  lap.     "  I  have  written  three  novels, 

and  sent  them  to  the  s*  and  s*. 

They  sent  them  back  as  unavailable.  But 
they  never  read  them.  I  trick  them  this 
a-way :  I  put  a  loose  blue  thread  between 
the  third  and  fourth  pages  of  the  manu- 
script, and  it  is  always  there  when  it  comes 
back.''  Her  voice  broke  a  little,  but  she 
winked  her  brown  eyes  and  laughed  bravely. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  here  f  ** 

"ITiree  years." 

**  Impossible  t    You  are  but  a  child." 

**  1  am  twenty.  I  had  an  article  publish- 
ed once  in  a  Sunday  paper/'  producing  a  slip 
about  two  inches  long. 

Three  years,  aiul  only  tb.it  little  f^niu  of 
success!  She  hM  §Tip|inrted  bcrs^oLf  meaD- 
while,  as  I  learned  iifierward,  by  sewiug 
men's  socks  for  a  tlrm  in  Gc^rmani^iwu, 

"  You  are  ready  to  j;^ivo  up  now  f" 

"No;  not  if  it  wentj  ton  jeiira  instead  of 
three." 

Yet  I  can  sw^ar  th^ro  tras  Tint  a  drop 
of  New  England  blood  in  b**r  littlo  boily. 
One  was  certain,  agRin^t  all  vi^uaoji,  thut 
she  would  succeeiL  W' heii  *;v(^n  siirli  pttuy 
creatures  as  this  takes  the  wor1<I  by  ilie 
tliroat  in  that  fasliioii^  they  nm  sure  to  con- 
quer it. 

Her  books  and  poems  inuBt,  I  tUinli,  have 
seemed  unique  to  imy  editor.  The  spelling 
was  atrocious;  the  errors  of  ^ainitirir  in  ^v- 
ery  line  beyond  renu^i^v',  Tho  lowest  pnpil 
in  our  public  scLhhiLs  would  have  detected 
her  ignorance  on  the  11  rat  paj^e*  T  lie  re  ivaa, 
too,  in  all  she  said  or  wrote  an  oeeasional 
gross  indecency, anrh  ;is  a  cliihl  iiii^htBhow: 
her  life  on  the  plan ta(  ion  explained  \L  Like 
Juliet,  she  spoke  llw  laagnaj^i'  of  hot  Tmr.^e, 
But  oven  Shakspe.ire'fi  niir^e  and  Juliet 
would  not  be  allowed  nowadnyji  to  eliatter 
at  will  in  the  pngea  of  t^  fimiily  nm^}\z\iH\ 

But  in  all  her  ignorance,  niiHtjike?*,  and 
weaknesses  there  was  uo  trace  uf  itiiitatioa. 
She  plagiarized  nobntly.  There  \\m  none 
of  the  usual  talk  of  cnnntessea,  h*?ather, 
larks,  or  emotions  nf  t\  hieh  ^hv>  knew  noth- 
ing. She  painteil  over  ami  over  si^iun  her 
own  home  on  the  Y.azoo:  the.  btat  is  till  »un- 
shine,  the  silenco  of  noon,  the  ewanip^  the 
slimy  living  things  in  tlii^  fltagnnnt  ponds, 
the  semi-tropical  f<>rest,  the  honae  and  ne- 
gro quarters,  with  all  their  ilirt  And  dreiiry 
monotony.  It  wah  a  Yiictaro  wliicli  remain- 
ed in  the  mind  fttronp  nnd  vivid  aa  a  deaert 
by  G6r6me  or  a  moor  hy  B*>ii(Thton, 

There  could  be  but  onci  knid  of  wlvke  to 
give  her — to  put  nvrny  \wrL  and  iak*  and  for 
three  years  at  leaj^t  dovoto  h«^rself  to  hanl 
study.  She  wonh!,  of  eourae,  have  none  i>f 
such  counsel.  Tho  popular  belief  in  tbe 
wings  of  genius,  which  ean  carry  i  t  over  hard 
work  and  all  such  obBtaeles  a#  ignorance  of  ! 


grammar  or  even  the  spelling-book, 
her  a  marked  example.      Work  waa  fcr  «»  | 
monplace  talent,  not  for  tfaooe  whoBt  fie.  i 
were  full  of  the  divine  l<^or.  I 

Meanwhile  she  went  oo  aewing  10^1.11  [ 
sending  off  her  great  yelloiir  en  velope%  y2l  i 
stamps  to  bring  them  back.  y 

"  Stamps  and  paper  count  ap  so  £iBtr«^  ' 
said,  with  a  laugh,  into  w^bicli  had  grovi  a  I 
pitiful  quaver.  She  wonld  take  not  a  |b-  ' 
ny  of  aid.  "  I  shall  not  starve.  When  tfe 
time  has  come  for  me  to  know  that  I  kiw 
failed,  I  can  go  back  to  my  own  cobbsij 
and  live  like  the  other  women  there." 

Meanwhile  her  case  very  nearly  reaeM 
starvation.     I  remember  few  things  avn 
pathetic  than  the  damp,  forlorn  little  Sgea 
in  a  Hhal>by  trater- proof;  Ld^ck  SAstil  n 
hand,  whieh  n^d  t^  come  to  my  ilnii  liif(l 
tbe  suowB  and  dreneUini^  raiua  thaf 
Her  aho*}^  were  broken,  au^  Ii*t  bafiVi 
elcd  hiuti  with  coltL    But  a  plat«^  gih 
or  a  searlet  ribbon  use4  to  flaiint  loo^ 
OTev  the  meagre,  icant  poverty^ 
ahe  hronght  news  wtllt  bef.     She  bwl 
given  her— to  collect  a  eolttmn  «f  J-^**  ^- 
a  Snnday  paper^  by  wlik^b  sb<*  m^ 
dollan^  a  week.     But  she  lost  it  6<Qm  u^--^, 
to  insert  her  own  malter,  wbteh  cav^wM 
well  be^  Fockoned  a^  fiusoy  a^ybs^    CNia 
day    »he    came   fltishi>d  wll^   axsiMMH 
Somebody  h  ad  taken  her  thi^n^  ihm  Asai^ 
emy  of  Design  and  a  privaio  jall^^olM- 
gravinga  then  on  exhibitiiHip     jS^  had  a 
keen,  just  eye  for  form  and  etslor,  and  the 
feeling  of  a  true  artist  for  both. 

''  That  m  what  1  conld  have  dnmcr**  ^ 
^md^  after  keeping  silence  a  Id&g  -m^iS^ 
' '  Bn  t  w  h  at  enhance  h  ad  I  f    I  never  mnea  mm 
a  pieture  at  home,  e^^cept  thvtm  which 
dit  out  of  illuslrateil  papers.     Thctu 
to  he  no  way  for  me  bnt  to  write," 

It  was  suggested  to  h«sr  that  ahu  ouglit 
fi ud  the  o ther  way  evdn  no w.  Pais luif»#- 
siguing,  wood-engraving,  wero  iojmatai 
for  a  woman's  mind,  even  Ihoaghp J3l9  lf> 
owLif  it  vins  "  on©  of  the  finevt  in  the  ««tt* 

She  did  not  Bniile.  ''Il  is  ti>o  klrrifc* 
^aid.  "  I  will  go  on  as  I  have  bo^n.  Ihii  'A 
is  a  pit^  jny  mother  and  I  bad  not  kwa 
of  such  things," 

After  that  her  light-hearted  eonrigt  p«»^ 
ed  to  give  way.     She  peme VMid, Iwtt  it  vm 
with  dogged,  indomit4iblo 
little  hope. 

Oae  day  in  the  spring  I 
see  a  vi&ilor  on  buaiQefto,  I  Baitmd  a  vA 
lank  yonng  man  stalking  np  and  iliHn  ^ 
room^  the  most  noticeable  poini  aboot  Itv 
tbe  shock  of  red  hair  and  wkisker  ^Jliif 
over  hU  tn'ok  and  graa*^  ^^*^^  cdlar  thf 
fjice  WM  that  of  ui  ignorant,  miiaiU-eiiiiM 
man*     B fit  it  was  ctuidM  imd  not  affiiieti 

He  cam  e^  b tr a  tgU  t  to Witl4  mew  **  It  lljiwi 
Barr  hen^  f' 

''  No ;  6be  has  beea  giuu  Ibr  an  hoitf " 
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He  damned  his  Inok  in  a  white  heat  of 
rage,  which  mast,  I  thought,  have  required 
some  time  to  kindle.  Indeed,  I  fonnd  ho 
had  been  pacing  np  and  down  the  street 
half  the  morning,  having  seen  her  come  in. 
She  had  gone  ont  by  a  side  door. 

"  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  half  a  mile  off. 
I  have  come  to  Philadelphia  three  times  this 
year  to  find  her.  Good  God !  how  rank  poor 
she  is !    Where  does  she  live  f '^ 

I  could  not  tell  hira,  as  Marcia  had  long 
ago  left  the  baker's,  and  changed  her  quar- 
ters every  month. 

'<  And  I  reckon  Fll  have  to  wait  until  she 
comes  hyah  again.  Tell  her  it's  Zack  Biron, 
the  overseer's  son,  on— on  business." 

He  was  not  long  in  unveiling  his  busi- 
ness, which  any  woman  would  soon  have 
guessed.  He  had  come  to  bring  Maroia 
home  and  marry  her.  He  had  always 
"wanted  her,"  and  the  old  colonel,  her 
father,  had  promised  he  should  marry  her 
provided  he  could  bring  her  back  from  her 
mad  flight  The  colonel  was  dead,  and  he 
was  now  *'runuin'  the  plantation  for  ole 
madam.  She's  no  better  than  a  walkin' 
corpse,  with  that  damned  drug  she  chews. 
She  can't  keep  still  now :  walks,  walks  inces- 
sant about  the  place,  with  her  eyes  set  an' 
the  skin  clingin'  to  her  bones.  I  couldn't 
'a  borne  it,  I  ashuah  you,  but  for  the  sake 
of  findin'  Marcia." 

Two  months  passed,  in  which  he  haunted 
the  house.  But  Marcia  did  not  come.  She 
had  begun  to  frequent  newspaper  offices, 
and  occasionally  was  given  a  trifling  bit 
of  work  by  the  managers  of  the  reporting 
corps  —  a  description  of  the  dresses  at  a 
Mannerohor  ball  to  write,  or  a  puff  of  some 
coming  play,  etc.  She  came  at  last  to  tell 
me  of  what  she  had  done. 

"It  is  miserable  work.  I  would  rather 
sew  the  heels  of  stockings ;  but  the  stock- 
ing looms  have  stopped,  and  I  must  live  a 
little  longer,  at  any  rate.  I  think  I  have 
something  to  say,  if  people  only  would  hear 
it." 

I  told  her  of  Biron  and  his  chase  for  her. 

"I  saw  him  outside  the  window  the  last 
time  I  was  here.  That  was  the  reason  I 
went  out  by  the  side  street.  I  knew  ho  was 
looking  for  me.  Tou  will  not  teU  him  I 
have  been  here  f " 

"  But,  Marcia,  the  man  seems  honest  and 
kindly—" 

"  If  he  found  me,"  in  the  same  quiet  tone, 
"  he  would  marry  me  and  take  me  bock  to 
the  plantation." 

"And  you  are  not  ready  to  give  up f" 

"  No,  I  will  not  give  up.  I  shall  get  into 
the  right  groove  at  last,"  with  the  infectious 
little  laugh  which  nobody  could  resist. 

The  water-proof  cloak  was  worn  down 
quite  into  the  cotton  by  this  time,  and  the 
straw  hat  had  been  darned  around  the  rag- 
ged edge.    But  there  was  a  cheap  red  rose 


in  it.    Her  <^eek-bones  showed  high,  and 
her  eyes  shone  out  of  black  hollows. 

"No,  I  have  no  cough,  and  I  don't  need 
medicine,"  she  said,  irritably,  when  ques- 
tioned.   "I  have  had  plenty  of  oflbrs  of 
help.    But  Fd  rather  steal  than  take  alms."  - 
She  rose  hastily  and  buttoned  her  cloak. 

"This  man  Biron  waits  only  a  word  to 
come  to  yon.    He  is  faithfhl  as  a  dog." 

She  nodded  carelessly.  Biron,  or  a  return 
to  her  old  home,  held  no  part  in  her  world,  it 
was  plain  to  see. 

I  was  out  of  the  city  for  several  months. 
A  few  weeks  after  my  return  I  saw  in  the 
evening  paper  one  day,  in  the  usual  list  of 
crimes  and  casualties,  an  item  headed  "Pi<i- 
able  Com, — ^A  young  woman  named  Burr  was 
arrested  yesterday  on  charge  of  theft,  and 
taken  to  the  Central  Station.  About  eleven 
o'clock  the  other  women  in  the  cell  where 
she  was  confined  x>erceiving  that  she  lay  on 
a  bench  breathing  in  a  stertorous  manner, 
summoned  Lieutenant  Paidy,  who  found 
lifio  to  be  almost  extinct.  A  physician  was 
called,  who  discovered  that  the  woman  had 
swallowed  some  poisonous  drug.  With  her 
first  breath  of  returning  consciousness  she 
protested  her  innocence  of  the  charge.  She 
i^pears  to  have  been  in  an  extreme  state 
of  want.  But  little  hope  is  entertained  of 
her  recovery.  Miss  Burr  is  favorably  known, 
we  believe,  as  a  writer  of  some  ability  for 
the  daily  press." 

In  spite  of  the  difference  of  name,  it  must 
be  Marcia. 

When  we  reached  the  Central  Station  we 
were  told  that  her  discharge  was  already 
procured.  She  had  friends  who  knew  what 
wires  to  work.  In  the  outer  room  were  half 
a  dozen  young  men,  reporters,  a  foreman  of 
a  printing-room,  and  one  or  two  women, 
dramatic  or  musical  critics.  There  is  as 
eager  an  esprit  4e  oorpt  among  that  class  of 
Journalists  as  among  actors.  They  were 
aU  talking  loudly,  and  zealous  in  defense  of 
"litt^  Marty,"  as  they  called  her,  whom 
they  declared  to  be  "  a  dunce  so  far  as  head 
went,  but  pure  and  guileless  as  a  child." 

"  I  knew  she  was  devilishly  hard  up,"  said 
one, "  hut  never  suspected  she  was  starving. 
She  would  not  borrow  a  dollar,  she  had  that 
pride  in  her," 

Marcia  was  still  in  the  cell,  lying  on  an 
iron  stretcher.  The  Mississippian,  Biron, 
was  with  her,  kneeling  on  the  floor  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  chafing  her  hand.  He  had 
taken  off  his  coat  to  wrap  about  her. 

"  I've  a  good  Quaker  nurse  and  a  room 
ready  for  her  at  the  Continental  the  min- 
ute she  can  be  moved,"  he  whispered. 
"  Look  a-here !"  turning  down  the  poor  bit 
of  lace  and  red  ribbon  at  her  throat,  his 
big  hairy  hand  shaking.  "  Them  bones  is 
a'most  through  the  skin !  The  doctor  says 
it's  hunger — hunger!  And  I  was  eatin' 
three  solid  meals  a  day — ^like  a  beast !" 
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HoDger  bad  almoBt  done  its  work.  Theie 
was  but  a  feeble  flicker  of  life  left  in  tbe 
emaciated  little  body ;  not  enongb  to  know 
or  epeak  to  na  wben  at  last  ahe  opened  bar 
dull  eyee. 

''None  o'  ibem  folks  need  oonsam  them- 
selves any  furder  abont  her,"  said  Biron, 
savagely.  ''Sbe'U  come  borne  to  ber  own 
now,  tbank  Qod,  and  be  done  with  mbbisby 
book-makers.  Mrs.  Biron  will  live  like  a 
lady." 

Two  or  three  weeks  later,  the  most  splen- 
did of  hired  phaetons  stopped  at  my  door, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Biron  sent  np  their  cards. 
Mr.  Biron  was  glowiDg  with  happiness.  It 
asserted  itself  o£fensively  somehow  in  the 
very  Jingling  of  his  watch  chain  and  tie  of 
bis  cravat. 

''We  return  immediately  to  the  planta- 
tion," he  said,  grandiloquently.  "  I  reckon 
largely  on  the  efiBect  of  her  native  air  in  xe- 
storin'  Mrs.  Biron  to  health." 

Marcia  was  magnificent  in  silk  and  plumes, 
the  costliest  that  her  owner's  money  oould 


buy.  Her  little  iaee  was  pale,  bowcTcr, 
and  she  looked  nobody  in  the  eye. 

"  We  leave  for  the  South  to-monow,^  aba 
said,  calmly, "  and  I  ahall  not  return  to  Pbil- 
adelphia.    I  have  no  wish  to  return." 

"  Shall  I  send  you  books  or  papera^  Mir- 
ciaf 

"No,  I  thank  yon;  nothing." 

When  they  roae  to  go^  her  husband  aaidy 
"  Mrs.  Biron  has  some— -rubbish  she  iriahea 
to  leave  with  you.  Hyab  P  ealling  ont  of 
the  window.  "  Tou  nigger^  bring  that  ibak 
bag!" 

It  was  the  old  black  sacbeL  Marci*t«ok 
it  in  her  white-gloved  bands,  half  opened  it, 
shut  it  quickly,  came  up  closer. 

"These  are  my  manuscripta,"  she  amid. 
"Will  you  bum  tbem  for  mef  All:  do  not 
leave  a  line,  a  word.    I  could  not  do  it." 

I  took  the  sacbel,  and  they  departed.  Mr. 
Biron  was  vehement  in  bis  protestatlona  of 
friendship  and  invitations  to  visit  the  plsA- 
tation.  But  Marcia  did  not  say  a  word,  evea 
of  fiuewell. 


THE  STORM. 

Up  from  mirk  midnight  to  tbe  dawn, 
Waking,  I  heard  the  wild  wind-rout, 
With  sobbing  wail  and  gusty  shout, 

Sweep  through  the  elms  that  skirt  the  lawn. 

Those  patriarchs  of  their  race,  whose  leaves 
Scarce  murmured  as  the  zephyra  passed, 
Now  groaned  in  concert  with  the  blast, 

And  with  their  branches  smote  the  eaves. 

Dim  broke  the  mom  along  the  crags 
That  eastward  loom  above  the  sea, 
And  long  processions  sailed  a-lee 

Of  vapory  forms,  like  weird  hags. 

Now  in  one  sheeted  flood  it  rains; 

But  the  slant  wind,  with  headlong  force. 

Caught  it  in  its  impetuous  course, 
And  dashed  it  pn  the  trembling  panes. 

Anon  the  sun  looked  through  ^e  rift^ 
But  pallid  sJ  his  sitter  moon 
Wbf;n  jrh>TV9  on  high  oi^ht'rt  fitiber  noofl, 

CUaiirag  iJirougli  heaven  tLe  Sjitig  diifl. 

At  knglb,  iipriiiiig  toward  lib  height, 
liajatie  tD0FC4  tht^  orb  of  day, 
And  subjoci  nature  owtiJS  hb  rwrj. 

And  the  spent  etonn  fttifi^ta  bis  might. 

Gone  tbi*  long  uigtif  g  tcDip^fltnotis  rlream, 
Au(!  mountam  valo  nnrl  forest  aisle 
Atiii  erirth**  bTOad  fields  sei^Rclj  emilc, 

BuIm1ui<4  lij  that  ttll-oheering  hmiMtu 

Ami  ftli  U  PtlU,  iAire  fmm  ufar 
Tint  tmt  low  murmur  er^nnoi*, 
Where  tli«  loag  roll  bcat4  on  tbtf  shorts 

And  ritid  and  wate  wifi©  war  on  war* 

Gsaani  Lsm, 
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THE  DONATION  PARTY  AT 
WILLOWBROOK. 

SO  many  oonAised  and  oontradiotoiy  ra- 
mon  have  been  oirmdated  about  that 
lasl  donation  party  that  I  (who  have  heard 
the  whole  story  fit)m  my  friend  and  neigh- 
bor HiB8  Biix)  woald  like  to  give  the  world 
a  plain,  nnvamiahed  account  of  the  whole 
festivity. 

Let  me,  then,  introdaoe  my  informant, 
Miss  Melissa  Mix,  spinster,  owning  to  forty, 
moderately  well  endowed  with  this  world's 
goods,  housekeeper  and  oare-taker  for  her 
only  brother  Ralph,  some  years  her  senior, 
both  of  them  prominent  members  of  the 
Willowbrook  chureh — and  thus  heralded, 
she  shall  tell  you  the  story  she  told  me. 

''Of  course  we  can't  give  our  minister 
much  of  a  salary,  you  know.  Miss  Harwood ; 
but  we've  always  calkilated  to  get  a  man 
whose  heart  wasn't  set  on  filthy  lucre,  as 
the  'Postle  says. 

''  I  must  own  we  hain't  had  much  success, 
for,  would  you  believe  it  f  out  of  five  can- 
didates that  preached  here  the  year  we  built 
the  church,  not  one  was  willin'  to  stay  and 
do  the  Lord's  work. 

'*  Why,  there's  only  about  sixty  families 
in  our  church,  and  it  was  settled  that  first 
winter  that  six  dollars  a  family  would  be  a 
fair  tax,  makin'  nigh  onto  four  hundred  a 
year,  you  see ;  yet  it's  wonderful  what  trou- 
ble we've  had  to  git  a  pastor. 

"Brother  Ralph  thought  that  mebbe  if 
we  had  a  parsonage  it  would  help  us ;  so  he 
and  the  other  trustees  bought  that  nice  lit- 
tle cottage  where  Miss  Gray  used  to  live, 
with  a  whole  rod  of  land  belongin'  to  it ; 
but,  law!  'twa'n'tofnouse;  none  of 'em  staid 
the  year  out ;  and  I  was  clean  discouraged. 

**  When  Mr.  Ormsby  came,  nigh  on  three 
year  ago,  he  seemed  more  reasonable  than 
the  rest,  though  he  asked  if  we  couldn't 
furnish  part  of  the  parsonage  for  him,  as 
they  was  only  new  beginners,  and  hadn't 
much  honsekeepin'  stuff! 

**  Well,  the  ladies  was  so  well  pleased  with 
him  that  they  took  right  hold  of  the  work 
(he  was  to  come  back  in  a  fortnight)  and 
got  lots  of  things  together. 

"  There  was  a  handsome  pincushion  made 
for  each  of  the  bedrooms — there's  three  on 
'em  in  the  house — and  half  a  dozen  tidies 
for  the  parlor,  and  a  case  for  his  shavin'  pa- 
per, and  all  sent  in  the  first  week. 

"  You've  heerd  him  preach,  Miss  Harwood, 
and  you  know  how  interestin'  he  was,  and 
what  a  beautiful  reader  and  singer  too. 
Why,  I  declare  I  took  real  comfort  goin'  to 
church  and  slttin'  under  such  preachin'; 
and  so  we  all  did,  Fm  sure. 

"Bnt  I  was  tellin'  you  about  what  we 
gave  him.  Well,  Deacon  Stiles's  daughter 
Sally  made  a  drawin'  of  the  church,  and 
frained  it  in  pine  cones,  to  hang  in  Mr. 
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Ormsby's  study,  and  the  deacon  he  sent  us  a 
oookin'  stove  out  of  his  own  kitchen.  He'd 
Just  bought  a  new  one  ton  Miss  Btiles,  and 
he  come  over  and  put  it  up  himself,  which 
I  thought  was  unconmion  kind. 

''Then  we  took  up  a  contribution  to  buy 
some  furniture,  but  ready  money  was  skurw 
Just  then,  so  we  only  raised  enough  to  git 
a  pair  of  chiny  vases  and  an  inkstand. 

"  But  Silas  Hart,  that  sold  'em  to  us,  was 
one  of  our  members,  so  he  threw  in  a  chiny 
dog  for  the  baby  and  a  match-box  for  the 
parson's  wife. 

''Miss  Jones  and  Uncle  Midian  sent  in  a 
new  painted  bedstead  and  a  kitchen  taUe, 
and  so  I  told  Ralph  I'd  give  'em  a  couple  of 
kitchen  chairs  and  our  cradle,  the  one  we 
was  both  rocked  in.  So  I  did,  and  I  pieced 
a  real  handsome  little  ouilt  for  the  cradle,  a 
sunflower  pattern,  all  out  of  spick  and  span 
new  calico  too. 

"Well,  it's 'most  too  bad  to  tell,  bnt  Mandy 
Jones,  who  went  to  help  Miss  Ormsby  git  to 
rights,  told  me  that  she  did  act  dreadfu)^  and 
not  a  bit  becomin'  a  minister's  wife. 

"  She  went  all  round  the  house  lookin'  as 
if  she  was  ready  to  cry,  and  at  last  she  sot 
down  in  the  parlor  on  her  trunk,  and  began 
to  laugh  at  the  vases  and  the  inkstand,  and 
then  wound  up  by  findin'  fault  with  the 
stove,  which  she  said  looked  as  if  it  came 
out  of  the  ark. 

"I've  alwajrs  thought  she  made  her  hus- 
band discontented,  for  Mr.  Ormsby  was  such 
a  meek,  quiet,  unselfish  man  that  he  never 
would  have  made  any  trouble  if  she  hadn't 
been  always  complainin'  and  puttin'  him  up 
to  grumble. 

"Bot  Fm  wanderin'  off  from  my  story — I 
started  to  tell  you  about  the  donation  party. 
Yon  see,  the  first  year  we  got  along  splendid 
with  it,  and  I  must  say  I  never  saw  a  better 
tea  table  spread  than  we  set  that  night  for 
Miss  Ormsby. 

"  But  that  woman  never  C9uld  be  satisfied, 
and  she  said  afterward  that  it  wouldn't  take 
more  than  two  such  parties  to  ruin  any 
family! 

"  It  seems  she  found  fault  because  we  all 
staid  to  tea  with  'em.  Jest  as  if  we  hadn't  a 
right  to  our  tea  after  sendin'  in  all  the  vict- 
uals for  it. 

"  But  I  don't  know  as  Aunt  Betsy  did  do 
exac'ly  right,  for  she  took  Miss  Ormsby's  pre- 
serves to  put  on  the  table,  and  they  was 
all  eat  that  night,  and  I  s'pose  that  put  her 
out  some. 

"  Well,  as  I  was  sayin',  the  second  year 
come  round,  and  it  was  read  out  in  meetin' 
that  the  donation  party  would  be  given  the 
next  Friday. 

"  Mr.  Ormsby  read  the  notice,  and  then  he 
looked  all  round  and  cleared  his  throat  two 
or  three  times,  as  if  he  had  somethin'  jwr- 
tickler  to  say,  but  after  waitin*  a  minute  he 
changed  his  mind  and  sat  down. 
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^  I  thoaght  he  acted  kinder  queer,  bat  I 
was  quite  taken  np  with  noticin'  Mi8»  Orma* 
by.  She  got  as  red  as  ooold  be,  and  when 
meetin'  was  dismissed  she  Jest  hniried  out 
as  if  she  didn't  want  any  one  to  speak  to  her. 

"  Well,  Friday  came,  and  by  three  o'clock 
we  was  mostly  all  at  the  parsonage.  Mr. 
Ormsby  looked  dreadful  sober,  more  as  if  it 
was  a  funeral  than  a  merry-makin',  I  must 
say ;  but  his  wife  was  awful.  She  was  Jest 
as  huf^  and  short  as  she  oould  be  with  ev- 
ery one,  and  she  went  and  locked  the  study 
door  and  put  the  key  in  her  pocket  right  be- 
fore us  all,  as  if  she  was  afraid  we'd  touch 
some  of  Mr.  Ormsby's  papers  or  books. 

**  Bimeby  we  began  to  think  about  settin' 
the  table ;  so  Aunt  Betsy,  Mandy  Jones,  and 
me  went  out  in  the  kitchen  to  unpack  the 
contributions.  There  was  some  pertaters 
and  turnips  (them  we  put  in  the  suller),  a 
piece  of  corned  beef,  two  or  three  biled 
bams,  a  pot  of  butter,  some  apple  sass,  a  big 
cheese,  and  such  a  lot  of  biscuits  it  would 
have  taken  all  night  to  count  'em. 

"  I  began  to  be  scart  when  we  took  out 
panful  a^ter  panful  of  biscuit,  and  no  cake 
to  speak  of  At  last  we  come  to  Miss  Jones's 
basket,  and  there  we  found  'lection  cake,  as 
well  as  a  great  batch  of  molasses  cookies. 

"  I  was  glad  enough  I'd  sent  pound-cake 
and  crullers ;  bat  somehow  when  the  table 
was  ready,  there  was  more  biscuits  on  it 
than  any  thing  else,  though  we  did  the  best 
we  oould. 

''  Mr.  Johnson  sent  tea  and  coffee  from  his 
store,  besides  sugar  and  crackers ;  and  Amoe 
Hull  he  brought  a  bag  of  nuts  and  some  ap- 
ples for  the  young  folks  after  supper,  he  said. 

''  There  was  so  many  there  that  we  had  to 
divide  'em  into  three  lots,  the  dinin'-room 
bein'  small ;  and  it  w^  'most  seven  o'clock 
when  they  got  through  eatin'. 

"Aunt  Betsy  staid  with  me  to  clear  up 
some ;  and  I  thought  I  never  should  get  all 
the  biscuits  put  away,  for  they  'most  filled 
the  pantry. 

^  For  1^  there  had  been  so  many  eaten,  yet 
there  was  piles  and  piles  left,  and,  as  Annt 
Betsy  said,  they  wouldn't  need  to  bake  for 
a  month  to  come. 

"  It  happened  so  that  I  didn't  go  oat  much 
the  week  after  the  donation  party,  but,  the 
second  Sunday  after,  I  started  off  good  and 
early  for  church,  and  as  I  turned  the  corner 
by  the  parsonage,  I  saw  something  that 
'most  took  my  breath  away.  Every  one  of 
them  sharp-pointed  pickets  round  the  house 
and  garden  had  a  good  biscuit  stnck  right 
atop  of  it !  Yes,  Miss  Harwood,  Jest  as  sure 
as  you  live,  there  was  Aunt  Betsy's  nice 
raised  blBcuit — I  could  tell  hem  by  the 
shape — and  Miss  Hull's  rusks,  and  Miss 
Stiles's  soda  biscuit,  and  every  one  of  'em 
wasted  in  that  shameful  way. 

<<  Well,  I  stood  and  looked— I  hadn't  the 
strength  to  move— «nd  pretty  soon  some  of 


the  ladies  came  along  and  Jined  me;  And 
there  we  all  stood  till  the  last  bell  beg^  to 
ring,  talkin'  the  matter  over,  and  feeUn' 
pretty  mad,  I  can  tell  yoa. 

**  Mr.  Ormsby  had  a  good  sermon  that  d*j, 
bat  I  could  baldly  hear  a  word,  my  mind  was 
so  full  of  the  biscuits. 

**  Miss  Ormsby  wamt  there,  and  aa  moon 
as  the  last  hymn  was  sung,  he  got  np  nod 
said  that  he  had  had  a  call  from  a  ohiircb 
in  the  for  West,  and  that  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  that  it  was  his  duty  to  acoept  it. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  he  would  like  to  go 
that  same  week,  and  then,  without  so  much 
as  tellin'  us  that  he  was  sony  to  leave  na, 
or  offerin'  to  wait  until  we  could  get  some 
one  else,  he  gave  the  benediction  and  dla- 
missedus. 

'^I  can  tell  you  there  was  talk  enoagh 
when  we  got  out  that  momln',  and  some  of 
the  folks  thought  we  ought  to  'p'int  a  com- 
mittee to  ask  Misa  Ormsby  about  it,  but 
brother  Ralph  said, '  No ;  if  they  was  golii', 
let  'em  go  peaceable ;'  so  they  all  agrMd  to 
say  nothin'  at  all. 

**  We  heard  afterward  from  little  Johnny 
Hall,  who  was  playin'  near  the  parsonage 
lat'O  on  Saturday  afternoon,  that  Mr.  Orme- 
by  he  brought  the  biscuite  out  in  a  big  bae- 
ket,  and  then  Miss  Ormsby  she  helped  him 
to  stick  them  on  the  pickets,  and  she  laagh- 
ed  all  the  time  as  if  it  was  a  good  Joke. 

'^I  don't  want  to  Judge  any  body,  bat  I 
never  did  think  that  woman  was  Ht  tor  m 
minister^  wife,  and  I  doAt  think  so  now. 

'*  Well,  they  moved  off,  bag  and  baggage^ 
on  Wednesday  of  that  week,  and  we've  ner- 
er  heard  from  Mr.  Ormsby  since,  and  I  don*t 
know  as  we  want  to,  seeln'  he  hoit  oar  ieel- 
in's  so,  though  we've  never  found  as  good  a 
preacher  as  he  was,  and  never  will." 

And  this  was  Miss  Melissa's  story. 


RARITY. 

Iiv  drasms  I  fonod  a  woodioas  kad. 

Radiant  with  roMS  on  each  band. 

No  graaiei,  troM,  nor  ahrnba  were  tbm% 
Bat  roaes  bloHoming  ervrj  where. 

Qreat  viMvrt-petjjilod  blooiriA  were  thew; 
iije6  ttilillona  tn^mbled  In  each  brcezei 

Tbi^  »w^pt  to  ward  the  horlsirt'to  Teisa 
In  maoj  a  iplendid  ampk  aiirgv; 

Thef  ipmd  on  at!  atdoa  <xte  loletiie 
MoQuLuiif  of  nukgaiac^DX^ 

Tlien  PDddenlj,  vrbcrc  mjr  pftthwij  ran. 
Loomed  tiie  TAgna  pn.'wttce  of  a  mari. 

And  In  bin  cla*p,  with  itmngo  d^^JIgbt, 
I  Hw  ona  dakwy,  gllmmeHni;  ^  h<t«v 

Snch  daiatea  btoom  In  fifend<.T  Hyrmfl 

By  thitjng*  amove  <laae'a  siendtimad  mjm. 

Yet  iU  mr  aoaj.  at  tbfa  w«lftj  bemr, 
Limbf^d  out  to  thai  one  4i<zi[>le  Aowai. 

For  cbaatdjr,  delicately  fair. 
And  better  itni,  «u|>M3])i?Iy  iv% 

It  wore  a  pa^tctra)  chnTTn  ftiy  tWM>t« 
Tbte  lavHv  lliwtoin  Mar^efltflir 

That  Bc««:in|;r  \i  vrtM  Mk«  d«ar  npboat 

1^  ma,  wtioae  wIk>I8  hmct  loatiied  a  rHi^ 
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THOSE  who  recall  Vhfian  Orwmd ihe  Ycmg 
Duke  when  they  were  puUiflhed,  and  who 
have  followed  the  career  of  tiieir  author,  and 
faithfully  read  Lothair^  must  have  smiled  as  they 
saw  that  Disraeli,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  had 
become  an  earl.  The  aodaoiouB  and  sentimental 
dandy ;  the  brilliant  and  unsparing  Gonmiotter,  who 
was  as  much  the  Murat  of  the  House  as  his  Tory 
predeoessor  as  Prime  Minister  was  the  Rupert  oi 
debate ;  the  descendant  of  Spanish  and  Venetian 
Jews  who  had  become  the  Oonserrative  head  of 
the  Protestant  British  goTemment ;  the  man  who 
had  given  his  name  an  individual  distiaotion,  like 
Pym  and  Pitt,  and  Fox  and  Oanning,  and  Brough- 
am and  Peel,  and  Bright  and  Gladstone— has  now 
tumbled  up  stairs  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
Hr.  Disraeli  disappears  under  the  coronet  id  the 
Earl  of  Beaoon^eld.  There  is  something  ex- 
ceedingly ludicrous  in  this  ending  of  his  career, 
and  the  more  ludicrous  because  it  is  entirely  char- 
acteristio.  The  chief  hnpression  of  Disraeli's  life 
is  that  of  theatrical  effect  It  is  this  which  pro- 
duces  the  feelkig  in  shrewd  observers  that  he  is  a 
brilliant  charlatan.  They  find  nothing  amidst  all 
his  talent  and  aooompUshment  and  tact  and  omu*- 
velous  politicaL  dMing  and  eflldency  which  im- 
plies deep  conviction  or  principle.  His  career  is 
like  one  of  his  own  novels.  It  leaves  the  imprea- 
sion  of  gayety,  artificiality,  audacity,  cleverness, 
low  ideals,  and  a  mock  greatness.  Vivian  Orey 
has  at  last  donned  thtfitrawbeny  teavea,  and  dies 
a  duke. 

Tet  to  eall  hfan  a  dmriMan  Is  noi  to  deny  him 
very  great  address  and  anquestfoBable  abiUty.  A 
dandy  of  the  Hebrew  race  does  not  become  the 
Tory  chief  and  Prime  Itinister  <^  Engknd  with- 
out  a  long  and  continuous  struggle^  in  whieh  he 
wins  by  main  force  every  inch  ra  the  way.  The 
way,  indeed,  was  smoothed  by  circumstances.  He 
naturally  prof  erred  a  political  to  a  literaiy  career, 
because  its  prises  wero  more  immediate  and  tan- 
gible, and  gratified  a  love  of  display.  Moreover, 
in  EngUmd  it  is  in  popular  estimsiion  the  great 
career.  His  early  stories  show  that  his  tho^^^fats 
wero  busy  with  i^  and  he  finally  decided  to  be  a 
Tory,  probably  for  two  reasons  one  that  his  hn- 
agination  was  touched  by  the  romanee  of  estab- 
lished and  traditional  conservatism,  and  tiie  other 
that  success,  if  mora  difikult,  wonld  be  sweeter 
and  moro  signal  Undoubtedly  he  agreed  with 
Mill  that  while  all  Gonservatives  are«not  stupid, 
yet  stupid  people  aro  generally  Gonservatives. 
9ut  whUe  this  may  have  assured  him  <rf  the  ab- 
sflooe  of  actual  rivalry,  he  knew  that  the  very 
dullness  of  the  squirearohy  and  the  pride  of  the 
peerage  would  oppose  a  passive  and  unreasoning 
resistance.  The  squire  is  not  danled  with  brill- 
iancy, and  my  lord  despises  it 

But  John  Bull  can  see  when  an  opponent  Is 
worried,  and  he  heartily  enjoys  it  So  when  Dis- 
raeli attacked  Peel,  dMhing  and  flashing  and 
wheeling  and  dartmg  around  him,  pricking  and 
stinging  and  goading,  like  a  lithe  Bedouin  fleetly 
curveting  about  a  slow  and  ponderously  plodding 
caravan,  the  sqwrearol^  chuckled  and  cheered, 
and  delighted  in  the  tauqr  onslau^t  Disraeli 
attacked  Peel  when  Peel  was  the  traly  wise  En. 
fllishman,  and  when  England  needed  the  very 
IriHih  pliiek  and  hold  ntloh  IW  displayed. 


But  Disraeli  was  enlisted  for  Disraeli,  not  for 
England.  He  waa  one  el  Garavaggio's  gambling 
cavaliers  in  plumed  hat  and  slashed  doublet,  and 
he  played  the  cards  in  his  hand  to  his  own  ad- 
vantage. The  men  can  be  measured  now.  Sir 
Robert  died  a  Gommoner,  and  Disraeli  will  die  an 
earl  But,  of  the  two  Prime  Ministers,  which  will 
England  remember  as  having  more  wisely  served 
her?  Whose  statue,  of  the  two,  will  she  regard 
with  reverence  and  pridef 

It  is  a  curious  and  significant  fact  that  the 
connnents  upon  Mr.^  Disraeli's  ^elevation"  treat 
it  rather  as  an  abasement  Thackeray  goes  far 
to  persuade  us  that  every  J^glishman  is  at  heart 
a  snob.  ''I  myself  should  be  glad  to  be  seen 
walking  down  Bcoadilly  with  a  duke  on  each 
arm."  But  despite  the  awe  which  Lord  Tom 
Noddy  inspires,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  general 
regret  when  a  clever  man  consents  to  become 
Lord  Tom  Noddy.  This  goes  far  to  show,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  there  Is  a  genuine  admiration  of 
abUity,  and  that  the  untitled  family  name  which 
a  man's  talent  or  service  has  distinguished  is  moro 
honorable  than  a  peerage.  **  A  peerage  or  West- 
minster Abbey  T'  said  Nelson  as  he  went  bito  bat- 
Ue.  But  no  other  name  than  Nelson  upon  hie 
tomb  could  satisfy  his  country.  A  title  which 
comes  at  seventy-two  is  of  necessity  lustreless. 
The  Eari  of  Beaconsfield  can  never  make  the  title 
illustrious.  He  can  fennd  no  family,  for  he  is 
childless.  He  gams  no  distinction.  He  is  aU 
ready  rich  enough,  and  all  that  can  be  said  of 
him  in  the  sple^id  exile  of  the  Upper  Ghamber 
is  that  the  old  roan  under  the  Beaconsfield  cor- 
onet, the  peer  without  ancestry  and  without  de- 
sooidanta,  was  once  Benjamin  Disraeli 

The  Easy  Ghair  has  no  kinship  of  any  kind 
to  that  illustrious  and  reverend  **  Grandfather's 
Ghair"  which  is  dear  to  us  all,  but  it  is  the  fre- 
quent recipient  of  confidences  and  requests  that 
imply  in  it  a  kind  of  grandfatheriy  character. 
Am<mg  the  most  common  of  these  are  inquiries 
about  courses  of  readmg  and  study,  and  especial- 
ly from  young  women.  They  aro  generally  per- 
sons who  would  prefer  to  study  at  home,  whom 
droumstancee  or  feeling  forbid  to  undertake  the 
college  life  of  Vassar  or  Gomell,  but  who  have 
a  strong  desiro  and  sufficient  time  for  solid  and 
earnest  study.  For  all  these,  its  friends  and  oor- 
respondents,  the  Easy  Ghair  has  good  news  to 
impart  In  almost  every  neighborhood  thero  Is 
now  some  excellent  public  library  accessible.  But 
to  most  of  those  who  would  gladly  make  the  best 
use  of  it,  it  is  very  likely  to  be  a  labyrinth  with- 
out a  clew.  What  Is  most  needed  is  inteUigent 
direetion  and  guidance.  And  this  is  precisely 
what  is  sought  to  be  supplied  by  a  truly  humane 
society  established  In  Boston,  of  which  Mr.  Hig> 
ginson  gives  some  instructive  and  interesting  de- 
tails, and  which  will  be  especially  welcome  to  the 
inquiring  friends  whom  the  Easy  €3ialr  has  i 


The  society  to  promote  studies  at  home  Is 
now  three  yeare  old,  and  its  short  life  is  full  of 
good  works.  Its  object  is  to  enconrage  young 
women  to  devote  a  part  of  every  day  to  system- 
atic and  thoron|(h  study;  and  Its  ouBthod  is  the 
arrangement  of  eouwi  <^  rea^n^  and  study, 
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with  proper  directions  and  advice,  and  the  jearly 
distribution  of  certificates  of-  progress  from  the 
examiners  and  managers.  Student  members  must 
be  at  least  seventeen  years  old,  thej  must  pay 
two  dollars  annually  for  printing,  postage,  etc., 
and  they  are  expected  to  try  honestly  to  devote 
a  certain  time  to  their  work.  It  is  thus  a  purely 
voluntary  association,  and  implies  a  sincere  in- 
terest in  the  object  Indeed,  there  is  no  con- 
ceivable reason  why  any  one  who  does  not  wish 
to  share  the  advanta^  of  the  society  should 
trouble  herself  to  join  it,  as  there  is  no  collateral 
benefit  except  that  which  springs  from  hearty  co- 
operation. Whoever  wishes  to  join  as  a  student 
can  procure  a  programme  of  studies  from  Miss 
Ticknor,  9  Park  Street,  Boston ;  and  having  se- 
lected a  course  of  ^dy,  she  receives  special 
directions.  The  term  of  study  and  correspond- 
ence is  from  October  1  to  June  1.  In  June  a 
wholly  optional  written  examination  takes  place 
in  Boston,  and  students  are  invited  to  send  essays 
in  English,  French,  or  Cterman  on  subjects  of  their 
own  choice. 

This,  as  Mr.  Higginson  truly  says,  is  merely  or- 
ganized aid  givenby  the  elder  and  more  experi- 
enced to  the  younger  and  inexperienced.  It  is, 
in  fact,  precisely  the  service,  performed  in  the 
beet  and  most  oiref ul  manner,  which  is  so  often 
asked  of  the  Easy  Chair.  The  results  are  very 
gratifying.  During  the  first  year  there  were  forty- 
five  student  members ;  during  the  second,  eighty- 
two;  and  during  the  last  year  there  were  298, 
living  in  162  places,  in  twenty-eight  States  and 
Canada,  and  as  far  as  Florida  and  Louisiana.  Of 
this  number,  sixty-seven  per  cent,  or  204  students, 
have  done  satisfactorily.  The  average  time  of 
study  has  been  eight  hours  weekly ;  the  largest 
time,  about  five  hours  daily;  and  the  smallest, 
two  hours  weekly.  The  studies  have  been  histo- 
ry, English  literature,  science,  art,  German,  and 
French.  The  committee  now  includes  members 
from  Maine,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  as  well 
as  from  Massachusetts,  and  as  the  good  work  goes 
on  there  will  undoubtedly  be  other  chief  local  cen- 
tres. The  object  is  very  simple.  It  is  mainly 
judicious  counsel  for  those  who  really  desire  it, 
and  a  more  sensible  and  useful  society  for  the 
purpose  we  do  not  know.  The  Easy  Chair  here- 
by solemnly  resigns  its  function  as  counselor  of 
local  reading  and  study  to  the  society  for  the  en- 
couragement of  studies  at  home. 

Now  that  Damid  Deronda  is  fairly  ended  and 
universally  read,  there  are  the  usual  criticisms 
about  "plot"  and  "art,"  but,  upon  the  whole,  it 
is  agreed  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
admirable  works  in  English  fiction.  The  very 
ardor  with  which,  in  private  conversation,  each 
disputant  insists  upon  his  view  of  what  should 
have  been,  shows  the  deep  nntl  strong  b^^ld  whkb 
the  reality  of  the  stoiy  has  ukea  upon  every 
mind.  It  is  decried  as  a  f«ilure  m  some  of  the 
English  and  American  papers,  But^  upon  cIom 
inquiry,  it  appears  that  the  failure  coasUts  in 
what  is  called  the  inadequate  concluaion.  It  i» 
asserted  that  Deronda  hhiii^elf  m  but  aci  unfulfill- 
ed promise,  and  that  the  logHimato  cAtasiropbe  \a 
avoided  by  a  melodramatic  artifice.  But  th«  art* 
ist  shows  things  both  as  thej  are  and  as  tljc  im- 
aeination  sees  them,  and  this  \»  pecullaHy  the 
triumph  of  Daniel  Deronda.  The  hero^  indeed, 
marries  Mirah,  who  is  but  the  secondary  hero. 


ine,  and  he  consecrates  his  life  to  what  probably 
seems  to  most  readers  a  foolish  and  fmile  pur- 
pose. But  nothing,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word, 
can  be  more  "natural"  than  that,  bdng  just  Ae 
man  he  is,  Deronda  should  do  exactly  thi^  Tlie 
key  of  his  character  is  self-sacrifice,  and  he  is  full 
of  romantic  susceptibility  and  moral  enthusiaam. 
His  heart,  his  conscience,  and  his  imagination  are 
all  bound  up  in  the  race  to  which  he  oiacovers  in 
fact,  as  by  deep  inward  attraction  he  had  already 
discovered,  that  he  belongs.  The  consecratkm  to 
a  moral  necessity.  It  is  the  inevitable  devekp- 
ment  of  the  man. 

The  tale  is  not  primarily  a  love  stoiy  In  tkM 
ordinaiy  sense.  It  is  one  of  the  great  iUYisti». 
tions  of  the  author's  power  that  la  a  story  of  to 
high  an  order  the  love  passages  are  seoondaiy. 
It  is  rather  taken  for  granted,  when  Deronda  rev- 
cues  Mirah,  that  he  will  marry  her.  That  b  ac- 
cepted. But  the  interest  of  the  tale  is  not  tbe 
development  of  his  love,  but  the  issue  of  his  re- 
lation with  Gwendolen.  It  is  plain  from  the  first 
that  he  can  not  marry  her.  She  is  always  a  little 
second-rate,  and  jars  the  refinement  of  his  nature. 
But  she  is  so  positive  and  commanding,  so  hand- 
some and  forlorn,  that  the  result  is  an  issue  oi 
fascinating  interest  For  the  relatioa  between 
Deronda  and  Gwendolen  is  the  real  stocy,  his 
marriage,  as  often  with  such  a  man,  not  being 
the  significant  and  striking  efvnt  of  Mb  lift.  Am 
we  said  last  month,  he  aintkens  Qwendolea  to  a 
soul ;  he  elevates  her  being,  and,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  he  saves  her. 

Now  the  catastrophe  which  is  called  melodra- 
matic was  essential  to  show  that  the  salvation 
was  really  acoompHshed.  !nie  ordeal  of  her  mar- 
ried life  is  most  vividly  described.  Tbe  modem 
human  devil  of  good  sodety  is  subtly  drawn  in 
Qrandoourt  The  inevitable  hate  is  fai  the  heart 
of  the  wild,  strong,  and  wayward  woman,  utterly 
undisciplined  and  friendless.  She  clings  to  De- 
ronda as  to  the  good  angel  who  shows  her  a  poesi- 
ble  peace  of  which  she  had  not  dreamed,  and  the 
death  of  Qrandoourt  under  the  precise  drcnm- 
stances  was  necessary  to  show  how  really  com- 
plete was  Qwendolen*s  spiritual  regeneratkiau  She 
had  the  means  of  gratifying  her  natural  hatred  to 
the  utmost  thrust  upon  her,  and  the  veiy  morbid- 
ness of  her  subsequent  self-reproach  shows  that 
she  did  not  use  them.  She  distrusted  herself  even 
in  the  reminlsoence.  But  Deronda  sees,  and  the 
reader  sees,  that  it  is  not  what  she  did,  bat  what 
she  feared  that  in  such  a  situation  she  would  have 
done,  that  troubles  her.  The  distinctions  hi  the 
culmUiation  of  the  stoiy  are  as  finely  as  they 
are  firmly  drawn ;  and  as  the  unexpressed  eoo- 
dusion  of  the  whole,  the  author  means,  poasMy, 
to  suggest  that  the  shnple  power  of  character 
which  succors  a  single  human  soul  may  be  hope- 
fully  eoiHeonuoil  w  ilw  t]v    ;il-,i  of  a  r$ee. 

There  will  b«  amnf  i>jjiiiJ»>ii8  of  Ike  plot  and 
the  Htemry  art  and  of  m&ny  detaili  of  I^iei  D*^ 
rond^t,  but  there  can  bo  but  due  vicv  of  its  ex- 
traordiuary  power.  Ther©  haj*  nerer  been  mopu 
eamcstTieas,  or  foire.  or  iaslghi  in  the  guglbli 
novel  than  are  shewti  hj  04^rg«  EEot,  and  oijiy 
of  the  recogoized  nmaters  or  Kngilili  fiction  have 
shown  no  nuch  oUim  as  she  te  l&t  M^oit  dioel- 
It' nop  hi  the  emft  The  spdt  whldh  Scott  eter^ 
cieitd  over  our  fathers  aiid  |p«ndpiF«iitJI  was  Ml 
iQ  Nubtlo  aa  thl«  Uter  mtgic  The  audlnwi  ol 
which  Oeoige  Klicl  \m  qoqmimii  li  Mi  ttf  U 
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who  would  be  amused  merelji  nor  of  those  who 
would  find  in  erery  tale  a  sennon  of  reform,  nor 
of  shrewd  men  of  the  world  in  clubs  and  libra- 
ries. She  tfpeaks  to  the  deep  human  oonscioos- 
ness  fai  all  these,  the  heart  tiiat  suffers,  the  oon- 
sdence  that  oorreets,  the  hope  that  inspires.  It 
is  not  an  **  idle  tale**  she  tells.  She  is  not  a  jest- 
er  b^w  the  salt  She  is,  like  Shakespeare  and 
all  the  masters,  a  wise  interpreter  of  * 

**Tbe  ttUl  ssd  mofle  of  bamanity." 

Mr.  Tibs  has  not  been  idle  in  these  latter  days, 
but  has  steadily  prosecuted  his  studies  of  dogs, 
and  has  continually  arrived  at  his  old  oondusions 
that  they  promote  selfishness  in  their  owners  to 
an  extraotdinary  degree.  Mr.  Tibs  is  still  unable 
to  see  why  the  owner  of  a  dog  permits  him  to  be 
a  nuisance  to  friends  and  companions,  and  why 
he  seems  always  to  be  mastered  by  the  animal, 
instead  of  mastering  him.  In  the  country,  a  dog 
is  kept  for  the  chance  of  driring  away  a  tramp, 
and  Mr.  Tibs  remarks  that  he  (Observes  the  dog 
terrifies  children,  barks  at  CTery  passenger,  and 
prerents  the  judidoua  from  entering  the  gate. 
The  hackneyed  observation  when  a  dog  is  **  offer- 
ing*' at  Mr.  "nhs,  or  snarlfaig  or  growling  at  his 
shoes,  or  silcoitly  drenmnaiH^sating  his  legs,  that 
he  was  never  known  to  bite,  and  that  he  is  the 
best'natured  fellow  in  the  worki,  and  that  he 
means  nothing,  are,  as  Mr.  Tlba  says,  simply  be- 
neath his  contempt  He  avers  tibat  he  never 
knew  a  dog  to  tear  a  man*s  trowsers,  or  lay  open 
liie  calf  of  his  leg,  or  snap  at  Us  hand,  without 
hearing  that  It  was  the  moat  extraordinary  thing 
in  the  world,  but  with  a  plain  insinuation  that 
there  was  probably  some  provocation  upon  the 
part  of  the  victim,  which  the  dog  very  justly  re- 
sented. 

Mr.  Tibs  says  that  if ,  as  the  owners  of  dogs 
assert,  they  are  the  most  docile  of  animals,  the 
most  companionable,  and  the  most  attractive- 
all  of  which  he  is  very  willing  to  admit,  being,  as 
he  insists,  despite  the  foul  tongue  of  slander,  a 
true  and  admiring  friend  of  that  noble  animal, 
the  dog — ^yet,  if  all  this  be  so,  why  do  not  the 
dog-owners  train  these  most  docile  beings  to  good 
manners  and  decent  behavior  t  It  is,  for  instance 
—at  least  that  is  the  (pinion  of  Mr.  Tibs — ^very 
bad  manners  in  a  dog  to  rush  and  bark  whenever 
any  one  appears.  It  may  be  the  dog's  way  of 
expressing  welcome,  but  he  has  other  ways  which 
are  not  so  sure  to  be  midnterpreted  by  the  way- 
farer or  visitor,  and  in  so  docile  an  animal  these 
should  -be  encouraged  and  the  other  repressed. 
To  which  it  may  be  added  that  the  rushing  and 
barking  are  not  usually  a  friendly  welcome,  but  an 
alarm  and  a  loud-mouthed  vociferation  of  the 
suspicion  that,  whoever  you  may  be,  yon  are  no 
better  than  you  should  be.  if  children  behaved 
in  a  similar  way,  they  would  be  constantly  and 
severely  reproved  and  punished.  But  Mr.  Tibs 
declares  that  he  appeals  to  ui^versal  experience 
to  sustain  him  in  the  assertion  that  the  only 
training  which  dogs  receive,  under  the  drcum- 
stanoes,  is  an  exhortation  to  **  get  down,'*  and  an 
interrogation,  **  Why  don*t  yon  behave  yourself  f " 

The  gradation  from  canine  nulsanoes  to  canine 
pests  and  dangers,  says  Mr.  Tibs—and  he  warms 
with  his  subject  when  he  is  allowed  unchecked 
discourse— is  simply  Invisibla  From  the  King 
Camrlea*  spaafel  of  the  widow  Ohuckwill,  affirms 
Mc  TttM,  «hkk  IkM  1^  Uue  ribbon  around  its  neok, 


feeds  on  sponge-cake,  and  poisons  the  neighbor- 
hood with  its  fetid  breath,  to  the  huge  mastiff 
that  bounds  in  suriy  silence  over  the  wall  at 
Farmer  Goshen's,  and  makes  for  your  horse,  there 
is  an  ascending  scale,  without  a  break,  from  mere 
nuisance  and  annoyance  to  serious  peril  Tet 
Farmer  Goshen  is  just  as  dull  and  selfish  about 
the  matter  as  the  widow  ChuckwiU.  She  can 
not  imagine  that  any  body  shoukl  be  such  a  brute 
as  not  to  like  her  darling  little  Mopsy-wopsy,  and 
he  thinks  a  man  a  fool  who  is  troubled  because 
a  dog  leaps  at  him  over  a  wall.  Mr.  Tibs,  whose 
valuable  discourse  the  Easy  Ohair  is  substantial- 
ly repeating,  became  at  this  point  so  eloquent 
and  energetic  that  the  Easy  Chair  begged  to 
know  if  he  had  undergone  any  recent  experience 
which  shed  light  upon  his  general  views  of  dogs. 

Mr.  Tibs  replied  that  he  had,  and  that,  to  use 
the  elegant  phrase  of  the  Easy  Chair,  he  was 
perpetually  undergoing  experiences  upon  the 
subject  Since  tramps  have  come  in,  he  says, 
and  dogs  to  attend  to  them,  country  sauntering 
for  pleasure  has  gone  out  Dogs  do  not  discrim- 
inate, and  a  dusty  lounger  along  the  road  is  im- 
pressed upon  eveiy  dog's  mind  as  his  objective 
point  He  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  occasion 
to  drive  by  Farmer  Goshen's,  whose  dog  was  known 
to  him  as  one  <^  the  ugliest  monsters  m  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  whose  owner  has  been  constantly 
warned  that  he  might  as  well  keep  a  tiger.  But 
Goshen  has  one  conclusive  reply,  that  a  man  who 
is  afraid  of  his  Bose  is  a  condemned  fooL  It 
appears  that  Mr.  Tibs  drove  along  in  his  usual 
meditative  manner,  considering  what  line  of  de- 
fense to  adopt  when  he  reached  the  shed  on  the 
road  opposite  the  house,  under  which  the  dog 
lurks  like  a  tiger  in  a  jungle.  He  had  laid  in  a 
few  large  stones  and  some  torpedoes  for  more 
distant  skirmishing,  and  a  stout  stick  for  close 
quarters.  He  congratulated  hhnself  that  he 
should  at  least  not  be  taken  by  surprise,  when 
suddenly,  although  still  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away, 
over  the  stone  wall  at  the  side  of  the  road 
bounded  the  surly  Bose,  and  ran  for  the  horse. 
The  noble  animal,  startled  by  the  assault,  threw 
up  his  head  and  dashed  <^  in  a  panic,  the  surly 
dog  bounding  along  behind,  and  Farmer  Goshen 
and  his  sons,  who  had  been  working  in  the  field 
from  which  the  dog  leaped,  running  after,  shout- 
ing to  the  animal  to  r^uni,  and  fnghtening  the 
furious  horse  still  more.  He  tore  up  the  road, 
and  the  wheel  striking  a  stone,  the  wagon  went 
over,  throwing  Mr.  TUm,  fortunately  upon  a  patch 
of  grass,  on  which  he  lay  jarred  but  uninjured. 
The  Goshen  family  came  up  eagerly,  and  when 
he  found  that  no  bones  were  broken.  Fanner 
Goshen  began :  **  What  a  dumed  skittish  horse 
that  of  youm  must  be,  to  be  so  dumed  frightened 
by  Bose  1  Bless  your  soul— come  here,  Bos»— 
why,  he  wouldn't  harm  a  fly.  Woukl  ye,  Bose  ? 
Poor  fellow  I  poor  fellow  I*' 

Mr.  Tibs  says  that  he  was  too  stiff  to  rise,  so 
that  he  was  obli^  to  be  angry  sitting  on  the 
ground  without  his  hat,  which,  he  conchies,  was 
wrath  at  a  disadvantage;  but  he  sharply  sum- 
moned Fanner  Goshen  to  **  shut  up,"  and  gave 
him  his  choice  to  pay  damages  voluntarily  for 
the  wrecked  wagon,  or  to  be  forced  to  payment 
by  a  lawsuit  He  then  delivered  his  mind  upon 
the  stupid  and  brutal  selfishness  of  a  man  who 
would  keep  mteh  a  beast  as  Bose,  knowing  his 
haknts  and  domg  nothing  to  restrain  or  correct 
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them,  uid  informed  Mr.  Goshen  that  whoerer 
would  do  such  a  thing  was  a  ndsanoe  m  the 
neighborhood,  as  he  had  long  been,  and  gaTe 
him  distinct  notice  that  if  he  did  not  in  figure 
tie  up  his  dog  or  shut  him  ap  so  that  he  could 
not  alarm  and  endanger  eveiy  man  and  every  wom- 
an driTing  peaceably  along  the  road,  he  would 
have  him  Indicted  for  maintaining  a  nuisance, 
and  if  that  would  not  answer,  he  would  shoot  the 
dog  the  very  next  time  he  was  attacked  or  run  at 
by  him.  Farmer  Goshen  listened,  with  a  dull  in^ 
credulity,  and  when  Mr.  Tibs  ended,  he  exclaimed, 
'*  Why,  bless  your  soul,  Bose  wouldn't  hurt  a  fly.'* 

'*  I  don't  know  what  he  would  do  to  a  fly,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Tibs,  severely,  still  sitting  upon  the 
ground,  ^  but  I  know  that  he  has  ruined  my  wag- 
on, and  perhaps  my  horse ;  and  as  for  me — *^ 

**  Did  yon  tear  your  trowsers?"  asked  Farmer 
Goshen,  Uankly. 

"^  No,  Sir,''  thundered  Mr.  mbs,  £rom  the  ground, 
^  I  did  not  tear  my  trowsers,  but  I  jacved  my 
frame ;  and  my  opinions  of  this  whole  business 
of  keeping  dogs  are  impregnably  strengthened 
and  confirmed." 

**  Gracious !  are  they  f  inquired  Farmer  Goshen. 

—''What  is  the  use  of  talkhig  to  a  fool  ?"  said 
Mr.  Tibs,  as  he  told  the  story ;  ''and  yet  when  I 
think  of  the  widow  Chuckwill,  and  of  all  other 
dogs  and  thdr  owners^  why  should  I  be  so  hard 
upon  Goshen  ?" 

TmB  life  of  an  editor  is  oertahkly  one  of  great 
and  various  annoyance,  but  it  has  some  very  amus* 
ing  aspects.  The  Easy  Chair,  as  it  has  often 
confided  to  its  readers,  does  not  pretend  to  the 
editorial  orown,  but  its  very  name  imports  an  ii^ 
teUigeooe  of  e<Utorial  experience— althoush  it  be 
its  easiest  part.  It  haf^ns,  therefore,  thai  let- 
ters intended  for  the  editor  oHen  drop  hito  the 
Ohair,  and  greatly  oheer  its  labors.  It  has  some- 
times commented  on  these,  as  indicative  of  char- 
acter. But  undoubtedly  the  most  entertahiing 
parte  of  editorial  correspondence  are  the  indig- 
nant and  the  instructive  letters.  Hot  wrath,  BO- 
Ungsgate,  and  bad  grammar  deliberately  written 
out,  sealed,  stamped^  posted,  and  arriving  in  due 
course  of  mail  cool  and  still,  are  very  ludicrous. 
The  staleness  of  Champagne  that  has  been  open- 
ed for  some  days  is  a  type  of  the  letter  of  wrath 
and  fury  when  it  reaches  the  editorial  hand.  And 
if  anger  could  ever  be  reasonable,  the  furious 
gentleman  or  lady  would  count  twenty-five  with 
Tattyoorara  before  committing  indignatk>n  to 
ink  and  paper.  He  does  not  mean  to  be  ridicu- 
lous, but  he  makes  himself  so,  and  no  peals  of 
laughter  in  the  busy  sanctum  are  ever  more  sin- 
eere  and  ringing  thuk  those  which  greet  the  mis- 
sive of  the  indignant  ooirespondenl 

Gf  course  honest  and  sunple  corrections  of 
statement  are  of  the  utmost  use,  and  are  in  the 
highest  degree  valued  by  every  sensible  editor. 
When  the  conductor  of  the  London  Titne$  was 
asked  how  he  knew  the  movement  of  public  opin- 
km,  which  his  paper  so  accurately  represented,  he 
answered  that  he  knew  it  by  his  oorrespondnca 
That  was,  perhaps,  as  good  an  explanation  as  he 
could  give  of  what  is  really  inexplicable.  For  an 
editor  apprehends  instinctively,  by  a  taot  which  is 
not  to  be  learned,  so  that,  like  the  poet,  he  is  bora, 
not  made.  Great  volleys  of  epistolary  censure 
are,  therefore,  not  necessary  to  teach  him  that  he 
has  done  something  which  displeases.   He  knows 


that  he  will  do  so  before  be  begins,  and  be  I 
only  because  he  has  oounted  the  eott^  Iftha«a- 
itorial  object  be  to  reflect  public  opiaiea,  tha  Iflt- 
tern  will  repreaeoC  only  the  scatteringieaders  wko 
disagree,  aad  whose  disapproval  he  expeels  aad 
has  already  "discounted."  If  the  object  be  ta 
oppose  a  strong  public  opinion,  be  knows  eqiaaOj 
that  there  will  be  vdiement  and  gencfal  proCeaft  ; 
and  that,  also,  he  has  already  wei^ied.  U,  in> 
deed,  the  editor  be  not  an  editor,  Imt  simply  aa 
occupant  of  the  editorial  chair,  then  he  is  utterly 
at  sea.  Two  letters  or  twen^  eiinally  eon^■a 
and  confound  him.  He  has  no  idea,  and  caa 
have  none,  whether  they  represent  the  crotdietB 
of  twenty  people  or  public  opinion.  The  editorial 
sa^^wtty  is  tiiat  whidi  assures  its  possessor  of 
action  and  reaction  in  publio  sentiment,  ahhaagh 
he  can  not  point  out  to  you  the  detailed  soofoea 
of  his  knowledge.  In  a  political  **  campaign"  he 
apprehends  the  movement  for  or  against  a  oaadi- 
date  or  party,  and  knows  that  to^y  the  fhaiirea 
are  doubtful  which  yesterday  were  ^voimhle.  To 
writelittle  letters  of  faidignatkm  to  such  a  man 
is  like  swearing  at  the  north  star.  It  is  mace 
waste. 

The  other  kind  of  remoDstranoe  Is  the  didaotia 
This  usually  concerns  the  eharaeter  of  the  least 
which  the  editor  provides  for  hki  readers,  or  con- 
sists of  judkions  hints  aa  to  his  management  of 
his  own  bushiess.  "The  Father  of  a  FamUj" 
wishes  to  know  why  the  editor  sdraittfd  a  atofy 
which  he  is  oonstrsined  to  say  is  far  from  the 
standard  which  he  eooceives  the  e^tor  of  a  pub- 
lication of  such  lofly  pretensions  should  oonslant- 
ly  regerd;  and  he  is  sorry  to  say  that  he,  the  par- 
ent, b  oenaideiing  whether  it  be  not  Us  doty  to 
dedine  to  receive  the  wUrk  any  longer.  This  is 
unquestionably  an  interesting  considermtion  to  the 
parent,  but  he  should  remember  that  editors  are 
very  busy  men,  and  should  therefore  r^rsin  from 
trottblmg  them  with  his  mental  processes.  If  the 
father  of  a  family  would  but  reflect  for  a  mo- 
ment, he  wouki  porhaps  suspect,  what  is  the  pra> 
dse  truth,  that  for  every  such  letter  of  reproof, 
an  editor  receives  another  of  commeodation,  aad 
if  he  should  undertake  to  govern  his  conduct  by 
them,  the  result  wouki  be  pitiful  Indeed,  the 
same  disposition  must  be  made  of  the  didactie 
letters  as  of  the  indignant,  and  they  must  be 
dropped  into  the  limbo  of  entire  uteleasness 
What  the  hidiridual  A  suggests,  the  individual 
B  ridicules,  and  that  which  arouses  the  ire  of  C, 
rejoices  the  heart  of  D.  The  editor,  therefore,  ii 
the  only  person  who  can  inteUigenUy  aad  prop- 
erly reply,  in  the  fabled  words  of  an  eminent  pid- 
kmthropist  whose  charitable  attention  was  asked 
to  a  siiif^e  case  of  suftring, "  I  am  too  busy  with 
humanity  to  have  time  for  individuals." 

The  object  of  this  brief  discourse  is  to  save  the 
time  of  worthy  people  who  are  about  eonmitting 
mdignation  to  paper,  or  who  kmdly  dengn  to  taaoh 
somebody  else  how  to  nmnage  his  bttsinessu  The 
text  is  to  be  found  in  an  editor's  waste-basket. 

In  the  adminUe  hislory  of  Pittsflekl,  Maasa. 
chusetts,by  Mr.J.£.A.amitb,ene  <tf  the  aoit 
elaborate,  tboroqgh,  and  aoonrate  of  local  histo- 
ries, there  is  a  graphic  aocount  of  the  koai  i£s 
in  a  small  hot  thriving  town  of  the  New  Sn^Mi  f 
interior  at  the  beghming  of  the  eantnn;  UmtSim 
to  correct  the  views  of  those  who  tkii 
own  day  is  the  worst  of  all  di^  nA  1 
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pMt  was  especiaUj  the  golden  a^ei  Sfen  those 
who  hold  that  progress  is  an  iUii8ieii,that  we  lose 
on  one  side  what  we  ndn  on  the  other,  and  who 
ttdnk^  as  sometunes  Thoreaa  seemed  to  think^ 
that  on  the  whole  the  American  Indian  was  mth- 
er  a  nMtr  figure  than  his  European  sueoessor 
upon  the  eontment|  must  agree  that  our  forms  of 
the  inevitable  failure  are  as  comely  as  those  of 
oof  ancestors.  A  reflectiye  study  of  Mr.  Smith's 
ooi^ouB  annals  will  certainly  liberalise  the  mind 
which  delights  to  restrict  its  sympathies  and  to 
ceoBitre  severely  any  departure  from  the  conven- 
tional morality.  The  portrait  of  an  ancestor  in 
a  full-bottomed  wig  or  pigtail  may  well  make  us 
distrustful  as  to  Uie  future  appearance  of  our 
own  barbering;  and  as  we  learn  that  there  is 
nothing  final  nor  absolute  in  coiilure,  and  see  the 
ndical  dumges  in  social  habits  and  moral  esti- 
mates,  we  may  become  unconsciously  more  gen- 
erous and  hospitable  to  every  honest  endeavor  of 
every  kind. 

There  is  many  a  good  and  steady  citizen  in  the 
country  village  of  to^y  who  holds  inexorably 
that  his  views  of  life  and  public  and  private  duty 
are  the  only  authorized  and  immutable  opinion?, 
and  that  uose  who  depart  from  the  Ihie  that 
seems  to  him  the  only  steaigfat  one  are  in  very 
serious  peril.  To  such  good  people  Mr.  Smith's 
chapter  on  domestic  and  social  life  in  Berkshire 
seventy  and  eighty  years  Ago  will  be  a  truly  valu- 
able discourse.  For  he  will  find  that  while  the 
divines  of  that  elder  day  and  their  predecessors 
condemned  many  things  which  our  time  gladly 
countenances,  they  favored  without  question  many 
practices  which  our  later  day  condemns  as  im- 
moral and  pernicious.  The  f^mious  Jonathan  Ed^ 
wards  sternly  denounced  the  social  dance,  even 
in  its  rectangular  form,  and  long  before  **  round 
dances''  were  known.  The  innocent  and  simple 
recreation  which  ghres  gayety  and  life  to  every 
little  social  assembly,  the  giood  man  saw  as  a  snare 
of  Satan  for  human  souls.  Tet  lottery  gambling, 
horse^vdng,  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  univers- 
al drinking  of  ardent  spirits  were  not  apparently 
offensive  to  the  preacher.  A  lottery,  Mr.  Smith 
informs  us,  was  established  in  Berkshire  for  the 
bMieflt  of  Williams  College,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Allen,  a  most  excellent  man,  reeords  in  his  diary 
that  he  bought  tickets  in  it  for  himself  and  his 
chikiren — an  example  which  must  really  have 
greatly  demoralized  the  people.  The  minister  was 
wholly  innocent,  but  the  steady  citizen  who  was 
just  mentioned  will  see  that  practices  which  he 
thinks  blameless  or  beneficial  may  be  rejected  by 
his  grandson  as  immoral  and  int(Aerable. 

Mr.  Smith,  with  sly  humor,  gives  us  a  f^impse 
of  the  "  temperance"  question,  in  the  neighbop> 
hood  of  which  he  treats,  nsariy  a  hundred  years 
ago.  The  use  of  ardent  spirits  was  almost  mii- 
versal.  A  friendly  glass  accompanied  eveiytrans- 
adSon.  Especially  at  clerical  ordinations  and 
church  dedications  unstinted  libations  were  pour- 
ed out— not  upon  the  altar.  Weddings  and  births 
and  funerals  were  all  celebrated  or  solemnized 
with  the  flowing  bowl,  nor  could  it  be  refused 
without  rudeness.  Colonel  OUver  Root,  one  of 
the  Pittsfleld  worthies  of  the  older  day,  was,  how- 
ever,  the  strictest  of  temperance  men  amidst  this 
general  conviviality.  In  his  later  years  he  was  ac- 
customed to  offer  congratulations  In  person  upon 
the  birth  of  each  child  in  a  certain  prolific  district 
<rfUmtowti|tndth»  happy  <rth»  eagerly  mixed 


a  glass  of  ^particnlariy  aromatk)"  sling  to  offer 
his  visitor  in  welcome.  The  colonel  merely  tasted 
the  drink  courteously  and  left  it ;  but  he  remark- 
ed, shrewdly,  that  he  did  not  believe  it  was  wasted 
after  his  departure.  In  the  temperance  colonel's 
bousehold-^udi  was  the  gentleness  of  temper- 
ance orthodoxy— -mild  ale  was  brewed  every  Sat- 
urday for  the  week ;  dder  was  on  constant  tap ; 
and  every  summer  the  benign  colonel  laid  in  a  half 
bairel  of  whiskey  to  mitigate  the  rigors  of  haying. 
Mr.  Smith  quotes  from  an  advertisement  of  the 
country  store  of  seventy  years  ago— a  late  echo 
of  the  bread  and  sack :  **  St.  Croix  Rum,  Jamaica 
Spirits,  Cognac  Brandy,  Spanish  Brandy,  Rasp- 
berry  Brandy,  Holland  Gin,  Molasses,  Soap,  Lump 
and  Brown  Sugar,  Madeira,  Vidonia,  Sherry,  Lis- 
bon, Port,  and  Malaga  Wines ;"  and  on  the  same 
fist,  "Cordials,  Stoi^^ton's  Bitters,  and  London 
Porter." 

The  key-note  of  the  first  opposition  to  the 
drinking  of  ardent  spirits  was  temperance,  not 
abstinence.  In  1788  Dr.  Rush,  of  Philadelphia, 
punished  an  inquiry  into  the  effects  of  ardent 
spirits  upon  the  human  body,  and  advocated  the 
use  of  wine  and  beer  as  a  substitute  for  ardent 
spirits.  This  was  before  any  considerable  for- 
eign immigration,  and  kmg  before  the  modem 
system  of  grog-shops.  A  recommendation  of 
wine  as  a  substitute  for  whiskey  now  would  be 
like  suggesting  wheat  flour  to  the  poor  in  place 
of  Indian  me£  Mr.  Smith  quotes  some  of  the 
remarks  of  Br.  Rush.  Wine  and  beer  he  finds 
**  very  wholesome  liquors  in  comparison"  with  that 
odious  New  England  and  West  Indian  rum,  or 
French  brandy.  Beer,  hideed,  is  a  liquor  **  abound- 
ing with  nourishment,'*  while  wine  is  both  **  cor- 
dial and  nourishing."  "  The  effects  of  wine  upon 
the  temper,"  plea<&  the  advocate  of  temperance, 
"are  in  most  cases  directly  opposite  to  those  of 
spirituous  liquors.  It  must  be  a  bad  heart,  in- 
deed, that  is  not  rendered  more  cheerful  and 
more  generous  by  a  few  gbsses  of  wine."  This 
gracious  temperance  reformer,  who  has  a  tender 
regard  for  babes  and  sucklings  in  the  cause,  ur- 
buiely  adds  that  punch  is  **  calculated,  like  wine 
and  beer,  to  lessen  the  effects  of  bard  labor  upon 
the  body."  And  with  a  touch  of  scientific  pre- 
cision which  must  have  been  of  inestimable  com- 
fort to  the  great  company  that  always  wishes  to 
eat  its  cake  as  well  as  to  have  it,  he  says :  "The 
spirit  of  the  liquor  is  blunted  by  its  union  with 
the  vegetable  acid.  Hence  it  possesses  not  only 
the  constituent  parts,  but  most  of  the  qualities 
of  cider  and  wine."  What  infinite  consolation 
there  is  hi  the  word  Mesopotamia  when  Mr.  White- 
field  pronounces  it  1  Tet,  concludes  the  doctor, 
that  no  man  may  abuse  the  truth, "  to  render  this 
liquor  iimocent  and  wholesome,  it  must  be  drunk 
weak,  in  moderate  quantities,  and  only  in  wann 
weather." 

The  doctor,  who  will  seem  to  the  aggressive 
abstinents  of  to^y  the  most  pusillanimous  and 
feeble  of  reformers,  doubtless  seemed  to  the  good 
society  of  Pittsfield  a  wild  and  impracticable  ui- 
novator,  a  dreamer  and  viak>nary,  if  not  an  infi- 
del in  disguise.  The  only  point  in  whidi  be  would 
appear  to  them  to  have  a  glimmer  of  reason  would 
be  in  his  unexpectedly  rational  and  sensible  allo- 
sk>n  to  punch ;  and  the  wonder  would  be  how  a 
man  who  was  so  sane  upon  that  subject  could 
talk  so  madly  of  the  eneii^izing  whiskey  and  oth- 
er kindly  liqnon  which  even  our  worthy  neijg^ 
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bor,  Colonel  Root,  whom  we  all  know  to  be  a  lit- 
tle daft  upon  the  subject,  humanely  provides  for 
his  hay-maken.  The  reader  of  the  history  will 
obserre,  however,  that  the  good  people  who  clung 
80  stoutly  to  New  England  rum  as  an  absolute 
necessity  of  the  hay  field,  clung  with  equal  pei^ 
tinacity  to  the  necessity  of  imprisonment  for 
debt  And  as  he  recalls  the  debates  in  the  En- 
glish Parliament  upon  Romilly'a  criminal  law  re- 
forms and  the  abolition  of  slavery,  he  can  easily 
imagine  the  peaceful  Pittsfield  air  of  seventy 
years  ago  resounding  with  the  vehement  prot- 
estation that  to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt 
would  be  to  sap  the  foundn^ons  and  overthrow 
the  bulwarks  of  society.  It  is  amazing  to  reflect 
bow  constantly  those  bulwarks  are  going  over, 
yet  how  firmly  they  continue  to  stand. 

Our  fathers  did  not  hesitate  to  exercise  a  cruel 
tyranny  over  their  unfortunate  victims,  the  debt- 


ors. What  misery,  heart-break,  famUy  and  in- 
dividual ruin,  were  produced  by  the  exquisite  tor- 
ture of  the  imprisoning  law,  appear  only  sknrly 
and  to  reflection.  But  our  fathers  did  not  meaa 
to  be  cruel  President  Edwards,  who  ^Vwght 
dancing  so  awful  a  sin,  did  not  feel  the  esaeo- 
tial  wickedness  and  foUy  of  this  law  deeply 
enough  to  denounce  it  The  men  of  his  time 
lived,  as  we  say,  according  to  their  light  But 
as  Mr.  Smith  draws  the  pi^re  in  his  tnily  inter- 
esting and  valuable  work,  and  shows  us  those 
elders  in  their  habit  as  they  lived,  may  we  not 
wisely  reflect  that  his  annals  are  not  alone  the 
history  of  a  town,  but  of  the  world ;  that  we  in 
our  towns  and  time  are  what  the  fathers  were  in 
theirs;  and  that  our  plain  perception  of  their 
real  fallibility  amidst  all  their  dogmatism  should 
incline  us  to  great  diarity,  forbearance,  and  geo- 
eroeityt 


€lMs  literaq  Hwnrb. 


BOTH  author  and  translators  of  Dr.  Y.  YoN 
Hourfs  ConaHtuHonai  and  FolUioal  Hutorff 
of  the  United  States  (Oallaghan  and  Go.)  refer  to 
De  Tocqueville^s  Democracy  of  America  as  though 
the  two  were  analogous  books.  There  is,  how- 
ever, very  little  in  common  in  them.  De  Tocque- 
ville*s  work  is  philosophy  illustrated  by  history ; 
Yon  Holst^s  work  is  history  of  a  philosophical 
cast  De  Tooqueville  writes  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  republican  institutions ;  what  Dr.  Yon  Holst^s 
political  creed  may  be  it  is  not  easy  to  determine, 
but  clearly  he  has  no  great  faith  in  democracy. 
De  Tocqueville  has  an  undisguised  admiration 
for  America  and  her  institutions ;  Dr.  Yon  Hobt 
sees  much  to  criticise  and  little  to  commend.  De 
Tooqueville  is — ^we  have  Dr.  Yon  Hoist's  word  for 
it— a  **  doctrinaire  ;**  Dr.  Yon  Hoist  unmistakably 
considers  as  quite  absurd,  politically,  ^^a  system 
of  politics  based  on  absolute  principles.**  The 
merit  of  the  American  Revolution,  if  it  had  any 
(one  rises  from  reading  this  history  a  little  skep- 
tical on  that  point),  lay  in  this,  that  the  founders 
of  the  American  nation  cut  loose  from  old  prec- 
edents, disregarded  old  systems,  and  built  anew 
on  a  **  system  of  absolute  principles."  If  to  ap- 
predate  this  and  to  believe  in  this  is  to  be  a 
**  doctrinaire,"  Dr.  Yon  Hobt  is  certainly  not 
amenable  to  that  criticism.  He  regards  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  as  the  embodiment  of 
**  crude  theories,"  and  quotes  with  approbation 
the  declaration,  which  he  attributes  to  Calhoun, 
that  it  is  a  composite  of  '*  glittering  generalities." 
He  indicts  ihe  fathers  of  the  repuhlio  for  "dii- 
regarding  tbAt  which  had  preserLptive  rigbt  on 
its  side  in  virtue  of  its  hbtory."  He  declares 
that  "  pliariaftic^l  self -righle<iu?neM  i«  one  of  the 
most  chnrticttiristje  traits  of  the  (wlitieivl  iiiought 
of  Uie  masses  of  tho  Am  erica  a  people."  He  tks^ 
serts  of  the  United  State*  that  in  the  period  im- 
mediately  following  the  Rcvohition  it  was  "  both 
at  home  and  abroad  ati  object  of  compnsflion^ 
of  scorn,  and  win  tempt"  la  short,  he  indii'at^es 
unmiatakably,  if  not  a  positivei  sympathy  nhh 
"preseiiptive  rij^hta"  and  tnuLitionnl  iwilicitHi^  at 
least  an  entirt?  ab^eruv  of  ijympiithy  'v^Jib  "ab*o 
lute  princjpW  or  dtfUiotrkUic  Irs.'^iimtking.  A 
worse  book  for  a  Oerman  lo  r«ad  with  any  hope 


of  obtaining  from  it  any  oonceptioii  of  American 
institutions  we  can  hardly  conceive.  But  for  sev- 
eral reasons  it  is  a  peculiarly  nseful  book  for 
native  Americans  to  read.  It  ia  not  loosely  nor 
carelessly  written.  The  marks  of  thought  aad 
of  careful  study  are  on  every  page.  Though  a 
less  original  and  less  truly  profound  thinker  than 
De  Tocqueville,  and  possessing  no  such  insight 
into  great  principles,  far  more  than  De  Tocque- 
ville he  has  made  a  study  of  our  eariy  history. 
His  critical  spirit  discloses  to  us  defects  in  oor 
political  system  which  a  more  sympathetic  and 
friendly  critic  would  not  have  seen,  and  flaws 
in  our  history  and  in  the  character  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  nation  which  we  are  prooe  to  ignore, 
and  which  we  need  to  recognise.  An  hiteUigent 
honor  of  men  is  more  heal^ul  for  ua  and  more 
hopeful  for  our  future  than  a  blind  reverence  of 
mjTthioal  demi-goda.  He  shows  clearly,  and  we 
think  conclusively,  that  the  possibilities  of  seces- 
sion wero  left  in  the  original  Constitutkio ;  and 
though  he  overrates  the  importance  of  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  which,  even  in  the  fonnation  of 
our  Constitution,  existed  between  those  who  de- 
sired only  confederate  independent  Statea  aad 
those  who  sought  to  unite  them  in  one  integral 
nation,  he  nevertheless  makes  good  hia  assertioD, 
**  Calhoun  and  his  disciples  were  not  the  authors 
of  the  doctrine  of  nuUificatHm  and  secession. 
That  questkm  is  as  old  as  the  ConstimtioD  itself, 
and  has  always  been  a  living  one,  even  when  it 
has  not  been  one  of  life  and  death."  The  stn- 
dent  who  should  accept  this  volim^ti  as  a  guide 
to  the  fitudy  of  tht  formation  of  t/ur  C^JH^titution 
would  be  sure  to  be  aadlj  tamWtL  Tlve  student 
whd  uses  it  to  counteract  the  too  giawing  ^u| 
eylojE^idtic  pictures  oC  our  earlr  Ute  whieh  lovrti 
the  staple  i^rtiole  of  Amjcricati  fpeecbss  and  art)- 
de»  and  poj^iiUr  bookii  on  our  my  tdMnfy,  wiH 
find  it  eioeedinjcly  useful.  It  deserves  to  be  i«Mi 
and  ereti  to  be  aludied,  but  it  r«qQlr«s  Ici  bs  ao^ 
c«pted  with  <-jiiUtlon,  and  to  Im  inodlfisd  tuy  pav^ 
allel  Bttjdk'j)  on  the  same  gubjt?ct  In  Ihi  sr^rks  of 
writerfi  more  in  sympathy  vitb  dcoMtll 
lutiona.  The  preacot  volume  covcra  fbi  ; 
frum  limiQ  IBBB, 
Of  Frofestor  FiUKcis  A.  W4LSSI*s  tveaUst  HA 
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The  Wapm  Quettion  (H.  Holt  and  Co.!  we  maj  saj 
with  oonfidenoe  that  it  is  quite  the  best  work  on 
tMs  general  subject,  certainly  for  the  American 
reader.  The  author  confines  himself  rigorously  to 
the  theme,  declining  to  yield  to  the  temptation  to 
range  over  the  general  field  of  political  economy, 
hut  within  the  limits  of  his  subject  he  is  both 
comprehensire  and  thorough.  Judiciously  and 
quite  elaborately  he  treats  of  the  elements  that 
enter  into  the  value  of  proffered  wages,  Tis.,  the 
Talue  of  money,  rarieties  in  the  form  of  pay- 
ment, opportunities  for  extra  earnings,  regularitjr 
of  employment  A  discussion  of  the  real  cost  and 
Talue  of  labor,  as  affected  by  national  peculiari- 
ties of  character  in  the  laborer,  his  diet,  habits, 
intelligenoe,  and  moral  characteristics ;  working- 
men's  homes,  overwork,  ignorance,  intemperance ; 
the  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  co^>peration, 
overpopuiatioD,  labor  legislation,  poor-laws,  wom- 
an's wages,  trades-unions,  and  strikee— all  enter 
into  the  consideration  of  the  author.  He  writes 
in  warm  sympathy  with  the  laboring,  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  with  the  wages  class.  It  is  true 
that  he  disavows  ethical  or  social  considerations, 
and  he  does  not  adduce  arguments  derived  from 
the  moral  law,  nor  write  in  the  language  of  sen- 
timent, but  simply  as  A  poUtical  pbik)flopher 
who  considers  only  the  economical  oonsidera^ons 
which  affect  the  money  value  of  labor  to  either 
laborer  or  employer;  but  sympathy  affects  phi- 
losophy, and  the  economic  truths  which  Professor 
Walker  sees  have  some  of  them  been  disckMed 
to  him  by  his  humane  instincts,  though  to  sustain 
them  be  does  not  appeal  to  sentiments  of  human- 
ity, but  to  prosaic  considerations  of  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence.  This  sympathetic  character — 
the  fact  that  he  writes  not  about  theories  in  the 
abstract,  but  about  living  men — leads  him  to  rec- 
ognise in  man  more  than  a  machine,  and  in  life 
o&flr  motives  than  those  which  appeal  only  to 
the  pocket.  Thus  the  degradation  of  labor  by 
overwork,  insufficient  provision,  ignorance,  in- 
temperance, etc.,  is  recoignized  by  him  as  an  ele- 
ment entering  into  the  economic  value  of  labor ; 
and  the  necessity  of  education,  of  a  high  moral 
life,  of  laws  against  overwork  and  against  inade- 
quate proviskm  for  the  workmen,  is  maintained 
on  purely  economic  grounds.  So,  too,  public 
opinion,  as  a  power  to  restrain  men  from  palpa^ 
ble  injustice,  is  recognized  as  an  element  that 
should  be  considered  in  the  study  of  these  prob- 
lems. For  the  same  reason — that  is,  beoiuse  a 
practical  study  of  the  actual  facts  of  life  is  the 
basis  of  his  investigations,  Professor  Walker  dis- 
regards some  fictions  which  have  become  venera- 
ble from  age,  but  which  have  no  other  claims  on 
our  reverence.  Among  these  fictions  is  that  of  a 
**  wage  fund;"  that  is,  the  notion  that  there  is  a 
fund  '*  irrespective  of  the  numbers  and  industrial 
quality  of  the  laboring  population,  constituting 
the  sole  source  from  which  wages  can  at  any 
time  be  drawn.'*  He  mahitains,  on  the  contrary, 
that  production  furnishes  the  measure  of  wages, 
that  the  wage  fund  is  a  variable  product,  depend- 
hig  on  the  intelligenoe  and  industry  of  the  work- 
man, and  that,  as  a  consequence,  it  is  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  laborer  to  watch  over  and  pur- 
sue by  all  justifiable  means  his  own  interests: 
this  in  opposition  to  the  philosophy  that  insists 
tfakt  they  are  determined  for  him  by  general  laws 
with  wUofa  he  has  nothing  to  do.  At  the  same 
tiae  PlolBMOr  Walker  fiscourages  strikes  as 


equally  injurious  to  employer  and  employed.  He 
repudiates  the  principle  of  &wMee/atrf,**  which 
teaches  that  the  spontaneous  action  of  individu- 
als, each  seeking  his  own  interest  on  his  own  in- 
stance, guided  and  helped  at  most  by  the  purely 
social  forces  of  the  community,  will  achieve  the 
best  possible  results ;  and  that  the  interference 
of  government^  operating  by  constraint  and  com- 
pubion,  under  the  sanction  of  law,  can  only  be 
mischievous."  But  he  reduces  the  interference 
of  government  mainly  to  three  points :  he  would 
have  it  require  universal  education  and  provide  it ; 
maintain  a  strict  sanitair  system ;  and,  by  guard- 
ing banks  of  deposit  and  savings  from  fraud,  en- 
courage the  laborer  to  practice  frugality,  sobrie- 
ty, and  industry.  His  theme  necessarily  involves 
somewhat  abstruse  discussions,  but  he  writes 
with  a  simplicity  of  style  and  a  homeliness  of  il- 
lustration which  make  his  work  really  enjoyable 
reading,  and  with  a  calmness  and  a  judidal  bal- 
ancing of  the  views  of  (^posing  parties,  accom- 
panied with  a  clear  and  always  strong  presenta- 
tion of  his  own,  which  of  itself  gives  to  the 
reader  confidence  in  his  conclusions.  It  is  prob- 
ably too  much  to  hope  that  the  working-man 
will  read  such  a  treatise,  and  there  are  chapters 
which  no  one  could  read  profitably  without  some 
preliminary  instruction  in  the  principles  of  polit- 
ical economy ;  but  it  affords  admirable  material 
for  a  more  popular  work,  and  we  heartily  wish 
that  either  Professor  Walker  or  some  one  for 
him  would  embody  the  truths  contained  in  this 
treatise  in  a  book  analogous  to  Mr.  Nordhoff*s 
PolUiea  for  Yafwng  AfMriooM,  or  Mr.  Qladden's 
Leetwret  to  WorJnng-Mm^  which  only  partially 
cover  the  same  ground. 

There  may  be  said  to  be  three  explanations  of 
what  is  called  **  spiritualism,"  each  of  which  has 
defenders.  The  first  regards  the  spiritualistic  phe- 
nomena as  really  produced  by  spirits,  either  good 
or  bad ;  and  this  view  is  held  by  some  who  reject 
spiritualism  heartily  as  a  system  of  religion,  class- 
ing it  with  the  necromancy  and  magic  of  the  Old 
Testament,  which  they  also  attribute  to  evil  spir- 
its. The  second  explanation  assumes  the  reality 
of  unexplained  phenomena,  and  attributes  them 
to  the  operation  of  some  force,  called  by  various 
names,  but  confessedly  not  comprehended.  The 
third  view  regards  them  as  the  result  of  fraud  on 
the  part  of  a  few  and  of  deluswn  on  the  part  of 
the  many ;  this  last  is  the  view  of  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Hammond  in  his  treatise  on  SpirUuaiitm  and 
Allied  Caumt  and  CondUionM  o/l/ervona  Derange- 
ment  (Q.  P.  Putnam's  Sons).  He  does  not  con- 
cede that  there  is  any  thing  really  mysterious  in 
the  reported  phenomena.  He  claims  to  have 
**  witnessed  many  spiritualistic  performances,  and 
to  have  never  seen  a  single  one  which  could  not 
be  accounted  for  by  the  operation  of  some  one  or 
more  of  the  causes  specified"  in  his  volume. 
These  causes  may  all  be  reduced  to  two.  The 
first,  and  that  to  which  the  author  apparently 
gives  the  greatest  weight,  is  nervous  disease. 
Even  in  a  state  of  health  the  senses  are  far  from 
infallible.  **  It  is  possible  for  the  most  careful 
and  experienced  judgment  to  be  deceived  by  false 
sensorial  impressions  of  real  objects,  or  non-ex- 
isting images  created  by  the  mind."  This  is  a 
fact  with  which  we  are  all  familiar;  but  there  are 
very  few,  except  those  who  have  made  of  the  his- 
tory of  mental  disease  a  careful  study,  who  have 
any  conception  how  small  is  Uie  real  ground  for 
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the  aphorism,  '*  Seeing  is  belieTUig.'*  Dr.  Hftm- 
ZDond  has  made  a  specialty  of  mental  disease,  and 
while  this  gires  him  some  very  evident  advan- 
tages, it  renders  him  liable  to  fall  into  the  dan- 
ger of  a  specialist,  and  impute  to  the  average 
mind  those  states  and  acts  which  are,  after  all, 
exceptional,  though  his  experience  makes  them 
seem  to  him  common.  The  second  explanation 
of  spiritual  phenomena  which  he  offers  is  fraud 
on  the  part  of  the  mediums,  who,  he  asserts,  are 
familiar  with  this  peculiar  liability  of  the  human 
mind  to  delusion,  understand  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  tcoid  to  produce  it,  and  know  how 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  capacity  of  credulity. 
These  two  factors — ^fraud  and  self-deceit— <ara 
sufficient,  in  Br.  Hammond^s  judgment,  to  explain 
not  only  so-called  spiritualism,  but  the  cognate 
phenomena  of  a  much  older  date.  He  has  gath- 
ered a  great  number  of  instances  of /Mmd^mira- 
oles  from  medieval  literature— in  this  respect  his 
volume  is  worthy  to  be  a  companion  to  the  recent 
work  on  Medictial  StunU  and  Mirael»-^nd  tells 
ns  what  was  the  form  of  disease,  or  what  the  op- 
tical trick,  which,  on  his  hypothesis,  produced 
them.  With  these  phenomena  he  classes  those  of 
modem  spiritualism.  He  discusses  successively 
physical,  seeing,  auditive,  speaking,  curing,  and 
writing  mediums.  Some  cognate  phenomena 
then  claim  his  attention — somnambuUsm,  hyste- 
ria, ecstasy,  etc— all  of  which  have  been  regarded 
as  spiritual  possessions^  and  all  of  which  he  re* 
gards  as  forms  of  nervous  disease.  The  book 
contains  almost  no  recognition  of  a  spiritual 
world,  and  no  admission  of  the  possibility  of  ob- 
servable spiritual  phenomena.  This  is  its  weak- 
est point,  and  the  one  which  will  go  far  to  neu- 
tralize its  effect  If  Dr.  Hammond  had  not 
attempted  to  prove  so  much,  he  would  have 
proved  more ;  if  he  had  recognized  this  possibili- 
ty, and  had  been  contented  to  claim  that  the  great 
proportion  of  so-called  spiritualistic  phenomena 
can  be  explained  by  reference  to  fraud  and  nerv- 
ous disease-— a  proportion  so  great  that  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  small  residuum  that  may  be 
regarded  as  yet  unaccounted  for — ^he  would  have 
carried  with  him  many  readers  who  now  will  lay 
down  the  book  with  unmodified  convictions.  It 
is,  nevertheless,  a  work  to  be  heartily  recom- 
mended to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of 
the  delusions  of  mankind,  and  even  the  most  con- 
firmed spiritualists  will  do  well  to  examine  it,  if 
it  be  only  to  see  how  much  of  what  they  are  ac- 
customed to  regard  as  unaccountable,  except  on 
the  theory  of  spiritual  presence,  is  readily  ac- 
counted for  on  well-established  scientific  princi- 
ples. While  Dr.  Hammond  has  not  the  least 
intellectual  respect  for  the  opinions  which  he  at- 
tacks, he  respects  the  honesty  of  those  who  main- 
tain them,  and  does  not  violate  good  taste  or  the 
rules  and  principles  of  Christian  courtesy  in  his 
exposure  of  what  be  throughout  regards  as  a 
perfectly  grauadLcAa  delusion. 

Mr,  0.  JJ.  FnoTBi^o ham's  TVmtxtndentalistn  in 
Ifew  England  (G,  P.  Pintidm'd  SotiR)  La  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  hbtory.  Hi^  gives  of  \\x\a  uodloSoed 
movement  bj  de^uite  ilh  accoimt  as  it  is  possibb 
to  give.  "Rq  begins  with  a  broad  aud  general  eur- 
vey  of  irauao^ndeEiLaliflm  iu  German 'r,  apd  its  chief 
apostles — Kant,  Jseobi^  FIcbte,  Schleiermachtirf 
etc.;  he  sketches  more  Ughtlj  the  same  mental 
tendency  in  France  and  England  \  he  givea  tiome 
act^unt  of  its  practical  a&d  palpable  results  in  New 


Bngjand ;  and  he  brings  his  monograph  to  a 
with  character  sketches  of  its  leaders  hare    1 
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son,  Aloott,  Margaret  Foller,  Theodore  Paricer, 
George  Ripley,  and  some  **  minor  prophets.**  Mr. 
Frothhigham  has  admirable  qnalificationa  for  his 
task.  He  was  himself  a  disciple  of  this  school,  and 
though  in  his  preface  he  intimates  that  he  has  sinoe 
modified  his  views,  he  writes  of  it  with  that  pe> 
oulia»  knowledge  which  is  bom  of  sympathy.  He 
is  personaUy  acquainted  with  its  American  lead- 
ers; as  a  scholar,  he  is  familiar  wHh  its  forms 
of  thought  abroad.  His  mind  is  one  of  orystal- 
line  clearness,  and  he  not  only  sees,  he  is  able  to 
represent^  various  schools  of  philosophy  witboot 
disturbing  the  picture  by  refraction  thnm^  his 
own  prejudices.  A  man  of  pronounoed  oonvio- 
tions,  he  possesses  the  rare  power  of  apprehend* 
ing  sympathetically  views  wHh  which  be  has  no 
sympathy.  It  would  not  be  easy,  if  possible,  from 
his  singuUriy  colorless  characteriiatioB  of  the 
German  schools  of  thought,  to  guess  with  which 
of  them  he  would  class  himself.  And  while  his 
pages  lack  fervor  and  warmth,  the  purity  of  his 
style  and  the  transparency  of  his  thought  mora 
than  compensate,  in  such  a  history  as  this,  for 
deficiency  in  spiritual  and  emotive  warmtiL 

Bev.  R.  W.  Dale,  of  Birmingham,  in  Tlu  AioMh 
mad  :  the  Congreffolumal  Union  Leoturtjwr  1879 
(A.  Sw  Barnes  and  Ga),  contributes  nothing  reaUj 
new  to  the  eluddation  of  this  problem  of  this 
ages.  The  subject  has,  indeed,  btea  so  fully  dis- 
cussed by  so  many  and  so  able  minds  that  no 
new  work  can  do  more  than  restate,  in  new  and 
perhaps  clearer  forms,  old  and  accepted  theo- 
ries. Mr.  Dale  devotes  a  kige  part  of  his  treat, 
ise  to  a  sorvey  of  the  New  Testament  teaching, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  deducing  a  theory,  hot  in 
order  to  set  forth  clearly  the  faet  that  an  atone. 
ment  is  provided.  This  done,  in  two  lectores  be 
sets  forth  his  own  theory  of  the  atonement ;  or, 
to  speak  more  accurately,  his  theory  of  the  n*> 
oessity  for  one,  which  he  thinks  lies  both  in  the 
nature  of  God  and  of  divine  kw.  His  breadth 
of  view,  his  dear  discrimination  between  a  tpiiw 
itusl  faith  in  the  fact  and  an  inteUeetnal  accept- 
ance of  a  scholastic  ezplanaikm  of  the  fact,  and 
his  clear  apprehension  of  logical  and  even  aoinl 
difficulties  in  the  views  whidi  he  presenta,  are 
features  quite  unusual  in  trsatises  of  this  de> 
seription,  which  are  far  too  apt  to  lose  their  real 
power  by  the  prejudice  and  partisanship  witieh 
pervade  them.  The  Bible  student,  even  mora 
than  the  technical  theokigian,  will  find  in  this 
volume  useful  material  for  his  study. 

We  took  up  Mr.  L  N.  TAittox*s  Xt/s  ofJarmd 
PiUnam  (Lockwood,  Brooks,  and  Go.)  with  grea 
antidpations ;  perhaps  for  that  veiy  reason  wn 
laid  it  down  with  great  disappointmenL  General 
Putnam's  life  affords  material  for  the  most  ro- 
mantic of  biographies ;  it  has  been  empkifed  in 
making  the  duUeat.  The  office  vi  a  tiue  artltt 
la  to  palot  a  picture  :  Mr.  Tarljut  b^^l^r*  t'^jjeiher 
with  pAlnstakin^  assiduity  the  varioiia  p^giticut*, 
and  tellfl  na  hov  it  ought  f«>  J>e  painted.  We  UmIe 
for  a  piiture^  we  find  only  a  |>alette.  He  r^ 
verses  the  nrlrael©  of  Mo^e*— he  waves  hb  wand 
over  a  lift-  thnt  fltswi  like  a  mo^mfaiti  tofreni 
among  the  roek^,  and  1o  I  It  la  etrmlghtway  dried 
up,  aiui  nothinj^  but  the  bed  of  a  duafy  and  arid 
wady  b  hiL  Eh  mm  \a  a  cnmmcndabk  one; 
tbid  13,  to  rodt^em  the  memory  of  "  Old  Pat'*  tm^ 
Rspersioins  which  he  ihlnka  hAf«  been  nojoi^l 
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oistuponit;  bntbeknowsnoilioirtoacooiiipliBh 
his  purpose.  He  shoold  hare  told  in  a  straight, 
forward  aarratiTe  the  story  of  the  life,  satisfying 
himself  as  to  the  facts  by  the  most  thorcragh 
study  of  the  contradictory  reports;  he  should 
have  sssunied  the  confidence  of  the  reader  in  his 
truthfulness;  and  he  should  have  reserred  for 
foot-notes  or  an  appendix  the  reference  to  and 
the  discussion  of  such  contradictory  authorities 
as  he  thought  worthy  the  attention  of  his  read- 
ers. He  hM  q>read  out  in  itUnao  upon  his  pages 
the  authorities  which  he  controreits,  and  be  thus 
compels  us  to  follow  him  in  a  debate  whidi  is 
tedious  without  bdng  satisfactory.  From  it  the 
reader  rises  with  a  sense  of  collusion  and  per- 
plexity, sure  that  the  author  has  made  out  a  strong 
case,  but  not  so  sure  but  that  a  reading  of  all  that 
has  been  said  on  the  other  side  might  materially 
modify  his  rerdlct  A  large  pari  of  the  yolume 
is  occupied  in  a  discussion  concerning  the  part 
which  General  Putnam  took  in  the  battle  of  Bunk- 
er Hill,  the  credit  of  which,  Mr.  Tarbox  thinks, 
belongs  to  him,  and  the  discredit  of  which  be- 
longs to  those  who  failed  properly  to  support 
hioL  The  work  will  be  of  considerable  value  to 
the  student  of  historical  problems,  but  the  gen- 
eral reader  will  hardly  have  the  courage  to  finish 
it,  or  the  patience  to  sift  and  weigh  Uie  contra- 
dictory evidence  which  is  accumulated  for  hla 
consideration. 

Mr.  FiBKx's  Ufmm  WMd  (J.  R.  Osgood  and 
Co.)  takel  its  title  £rom  that  of  the  first  essay  in 
the  book.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  essays  which 
bear  internal  evidence  of  having  been  originally 
published  in  periodicals,  though  we  are  not  tdd 
where  they  first  made  their  appearance.  Of  these 
the  most  important,  if  not  the  only  ones  which  at 
all  call  for  a  preservation  in  this  form,  are  the 
first  five.  These  are  all  more  or  less  occupied  in 
the  treatment  of  religious  problems,  and  present, 
in  a  somewhat  popular  form,  the  hypotheses  <^ 
the  extreroest  school  of  rationalism.  The  only 
religion  which  Mr.  Fiake  recognises  is  that  uni- 
versal law  of  morality  which  experience  demon- 
strates it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  human  race  to 
observe.  The  greatest  fault  in  these  essays  is 
one  common  to  much  of  this  general  oUss  of 
writbig ;  what  is  at  best  but  an  unproved  hypoth- 
esis is  often  assumed  to  be  an  unquestioned  fsct. 
As  a  consequence,  the  book  must  be  read  with 
cautfam  by  those  who  are  not  already  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  points  under  discussion. — The 
Sdmee  of  Ethics,  by  Hmrt  N.  Dat  (O.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons),  is  by  one  who  is  well  known  in  the  educa- 
tional world  by  his  previous  contributions  to  anal- 
ogous sdences-'-SBSthetics  and  psychology.  The 
(£ject  of  the  author  is  to  produce  an  elementary 
work  as  an  introduction  to  the  further  study  oif 
the  science  in  greater  detail  This  object  he  has 
accomplished  with  signal  success.  He  begins  with 
a  simple  analysis  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  duty 
as  sometliing  owed  by  a  moral  agent  to  a  moral 
being,  and  requiring  a  moral  action.  These  sim- 
ple principles  he  applies  to  the  eluddatk>n  of  the 
whole  subject,  and  by  their  application  deduces 
the  general  features  of  a  system  of  ethics.  He 
avoids  all  historical  criticism  and  all  digression, 
adheres  very  cktsely  to  his  outline,  illustrates  bis 
positions  with  a  simplicity  which  we  do  not  often 
find  in  works  of  this  class,  and  opens  the  subject 
for  further  study  with  a  clearness  which  can  hard- 
ly fiul  to  render  his  thoughts  not  only  intelligible, 


but  even  interesting,  to  beginners,  who  generally 
shrink  from  the  very  commencement  of  a  study 
ordinarily  envdoped  in  technicalities  as  repulsive 
as  they  are  unnecessary. — ^The  object  of  Mr.  Jomr 
Basoom,  in  his  Phiilomphy  ofR£gi(m(Q,  P.  Put- 
nam's  Sons^  is  to  find  the  fundamental  truth  in- 
volved in  the  differences  between  the  older  and 
the  modem  methods  of  religious  thought  The 
former  embrace  a  faith  In  revelation  and  mira- 
cles, etc. ;  the  latter,  denying  liberty  in  man,  and 
making  him  a  creature  of  inexorable  laws,  by  a 
natural  corollary  deny  the  personality  and  liberty 
of  the  Deity,  and  regud  Him  simply  as  an  embod- 
iment or  personification  of  the  laws  of  the  uni- 
verse. The  main  value  of  his  treatise  is  in  the 
fact  that  it  brings  out  very  strongly,  if  not  very 
cleariy — for  Mr.  Bascom  is  not  a  very  clear  writ- 
er— this  fundamental  point  of  difference  between 
these  two  opposing  theories  of  the  universe.  The 
conflict  lies  not  between  chance  and  law,  but  be- 
tween necessary  and  spontaneous  action.  Grant- 
ed the  possibility  of  the  latter,  the  possibility  that 
a  moral  agent  may  be  free  and  may  use  the  laws 
of  the  universe,  and  all  that  is  essential  to  a  sound 
religkms  philosophy  remains  intact.  A  somewhat 
less  elaborate  treatise  and  a  less  metaphysical 
treatment  would  have  made  the  book  more  wide- 
ly useful— Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Ca  send  us 
two  commentaries — I'f^  o»  &odM»  and  Lt- 
wiiiau,  and  Ths  Bibb  Commmiaty  on  EMd^ 
Darnel,  and  the  Minor  PropheU,  The  former  vol- 
ume is  more  largely  American  than  most  <^  the 
series,  and.  in  so  far,  better  than  the  average. 
The  translator  of  Lange*s  Exodus,  Professor 
Charles  M.  Miad,  of  Andover  Theological  Sem- 
inary, has  made  large  and  valuable  additions  to 
the  German  notes ;  and  the  oommentaij  on  Le- 
viticus is  prepared  by  the  American  editor.  Pro- 
fessor FnioBiiCK  Gardimkb,  of  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut, with  additions  from  the  commentary  of 
Lange.  Both  Leviticus  and  Exodus  are  attributed 
to  Moses,  and  the  typical  character  of  the  Old 
Testament  sacrificial  system  is  fully  recognised. 
Nine  different  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  En- 
gland contribute  to  the  vohime  of  the  Bible  com- 
mentary ;  the  volume  has  the  general  character- 
istics of  the  preceding  ones  of  the  same  series, 
though  it  takes  a  more  orthodox  view  of  the 
supernatural  than  some  of  them,  defending  with 
no  inconsiderable  force  the  literal  interpretation 
of  the  story  of  Jonah,  and  maintaining  the  his- 
torical truth  of  the  miracles  in  the  history  of 
Daniel. 

To  the  student  of  either  the  Bible  or  of  ancient 
history  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  do  more  than  to 
simply  state  that  HinaiCH  Ewald*s  Antiquities 
of  brad  is  offered  to  the  English  reader  by  a 
translator  and  by  American  publishers  (Lock- 
wood,  Brooks,  and  Ca).  There  is  no  writer  who 
has  done  more  to  elucidate  Hebrew  history ;  no 
one  from  whom  other  writers  have  drawn  more 
largely,  not  always  with  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  indebtedness ;  no  one  who  has  done  more  in- 
cidentally to  demonstrate  the  authorship  and  au- 
thenticity of  the  Old  Testament  This  he  has 
done  by  showing  the  unity  of  design  in  successive 
books  and  the  development  of  truth  in  successive 
historic  eras.  The  object  of  this  voUime,  which 
is  supplementary  to  his  ifulory  0/  Ltrady  is  to  re- 
duce to  an  orderly  system  the  Mosaic  laws,  or 
rather  to  demonstrate  the  orderly  system  which 
really  exists  in  what  to  the  careless  reader,  and 
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eren  to  some  careful  students,  has  seemed  a  mere 
heterogeneous  and  bewildering  maze  of  laws,  the 
product  of  many  minds,  and  even  of  different 
Stages  of  human  progress.  It  is  quite  needless 
to  say  that  no  man  on  either  side  of  the  ocean  is 
more  competent  to  this  task  than  Heinrich  Ewald. 
— ^Rer.  O.  W.  Cox  begins  a  series  of  epochs  of  an- 
cient history,  uniform  with  the  epochs  of  modem 
history,  by  a  volume  on  77u  Cheeks  and  the  Permam 
(Scribner,  Armstrong,  and  Co.).  A  history  of  that 
great  struggle  between  the  despotism  of  the  East 
and  the  freedom  of  the  West  which  came  practi- 
cally to  an  end  with  the  discomfiture  of  the  Per- 
sian army  at  Plataia  and  the  ruin  of  the  Persian 
army  at  Mykale.  Mr.  Cox*s  reputation  is  an  as- 
surance to  the  reader  that  the  book  is  well  done, 
and  the  execution  of  the  work  justifies  his  reason- 
able expectations.  The  story  is  a  very  dramatic 
one,  and  is  told  in  a  way  to  be  full  of  interest  to 
even  the  youthful  reader,  if  a  thoughtful  one. — 
From  the  same  author  we  have  A  Otneral  Htstory 
of  Oreeee  (Harper  and  Brothers),  one  of  the  aa- 
mirable  Student's  Series.  In  this  volume  Mr.  Cox 
traces  the  history  of  Greece  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Qreat,  with  a 
sketch  of  the  subsequent  history  to  the  present 
time.  For  the  genend  reader,  as  well  as  for  the 
student,  there  )k  no  brief  history  of  Greece  to 
compare  with  this.-  An  erudite  student,  Mr.  Cox 
is  an  authority  on  Grecian  history.  He  separates 
with  great  skill  the  real  from  the  mythological ; 
and  he  possesses  a  peculiar  power  in  graphic  and 
dramatic  narrative,  preserving  the  poetic  and 
the  heroic  in  history  without  sacrificing  the  truth. 
We  could  wish  that  his  plan  had  included  a  some- 
what fuller  treatment  of  art  and  literature ;  and 
yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  could  have  added 
this  important  element  without  impairing  the  unity 
of  his  design,  and  detracting  from  the  continuity, 
and  so  from  the  interest,  of  the  narrative. — The 
most  captious  critic  can  not  deny  that  Professor 
Charles  Dukk  Tonob's  Life  of  Marie  Antoinette 
(Harper  and  Brothers)  is  peculiarly  fascinating ; 
the  most  enthusiastic  critic  will  not  claim  for  it 
that  it  is  impartial.  It  begins  with  a  eulogy  of 
the  unhappy  queen ;  it  ends  with  her  canonization. 
No  Roman  Catholic  devotee  ever  worshiped  the 
Virgin  Mary  with  greater  devotion  than  Mr.  Tonge 
shows  to  the  royal  martyr.    This  enthusiasm  im- 


parts to  the  history  a  warmth  and  fervor  that 
give  to  it  its  fascination.  Nor  can  we  wonder  at 
the  admiration  for  the  one  person  whose  char- 
acter and  reputation  survived  the  general  wreck 
which  the  Riavolution  made  of  men,  uid  appar- 
ently even  of  principles,  as  well  as  of  property  and 
lives.  Nevertheless  the  impartial  aitic  Is  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge,  when  he  escapes  the  fasd- 
nation  of  the  dramatic  narrative,  and  tests  it,  not 
by  the  standards  of  the  drama,  but  by  those  of 
history,  that  Mr.  Tonge  has  made  far  too  little  al- 
lowance for  the  long  years  of  brutalizmg  training 
to  which  the  common  people  of  France  had  been 
subjected,  and  the  accumulated  wrongs  which 
they  revenged.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  care- 
ful student  will  agree  with  the  bitter  judgment 
which  the  author  pronounces  against  Madame  Ro- 
land, and  it  is  almost  certain  that  no  American 
critic  will  consent  to  that  which  he  renders  against 
Lafayette.  A  more  fascinating  story,  however,  we 
have  rarely,  If  ever,  read. 

The  LortTe  Land,  by  the  Rev.  Htokt  B.  Rroo- 
AWAT  (Nelson  and  Phillips),  is  an  attractive  and 
instructive  record  of  the  author's  extensive  tour 
through  the  Knaitic  peninsula  and  Syria.  Or. 
Ridgaway  is  well  known  as  a  clergyman  of  great 
ability  and  success;  in  the  present  work,  how- 
ever, we  find  him  ezoelUng  in  a  new  department 
— as  a  careful  observer,  a  thoughtful  and  patient 
traveler,  and  a  dili^nt  student  of  the  histoiy  and 
associations  of  the  Biblical  territory.  His  volume 
betrays  a  just  appredation  of  the  recent  explor- 
ers in  the  same  countries,  and  is  at  once  fresh, 
sparkling,  and  critical.  The  Ulustrations  are  of 
a  high  order,  and  some  of  them  are  from  the  au- 
thor's original  sketches.  The  one  feature  of  the 
work  which  is  of  highest  value  is  the  portion 
treating  of  the  tran&Jordanic  or  Moabite  region. 
Here  is  a  comparatively  new  field  of  exploration, 
hardly  safe  as  yet  except  to  large  and  well^ard- 
ed  companies.  The  descriptions  of  Petra,  Kerak, 
and  other  seldom-visited  places  of  great  interest 
are  extremely  fascinating.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  beautiful  Samaritan  provinca  The 
work,  as  a  whole,  combines  in  eood  proportion 
the  results  of  accurate  observaoon  and  careful 
preparatory  study.  The  copious  index  and  table 
of  Scripture  texts  form  a  very  proper  oondosion 
to  the  volume. 


Cliitnr'0  ^ritntifir  %mxk 


SUMMARY  OF  SCIENTIFIC  PE00RE9S. 

Jifron&mt^. — We  learn  fpom  the  Cornpfea Mendm 
that  dailv  folftr  phtitogniplia  are  taken  in  Faris^ 
not  only  by  M.  Janasen,  but  by  M.  Comti,  st  the 
National  Obeervatory. 

The  secoad  volumij  of  Enplmann*8  "  Bei*el" 
has  appeared.  It  is  devoM  to  e&s&ja  oo  the 
theory  of  instruments,  Ptellar  aitronomj,  and 
mftthemnticST  "Jid^  with  the  first  volume,  brmp:* 
tliL'  rnimtK?r  uf  Bessel's  pupers  now  ti»priiit<jd  up 
to  I2i.     A  third  volume  is  to  foUow. 

Forbefi^,  of  Ediab^irgb,  ia  now  engaf^d  upon  th? 
preliminirie^  fco  a  scries  of  experiiaouta  upoa  the 
wlotnty  of  Light,  wliich  ll  is  hoped  to  complete 
wUhm  tlie  prciteEit  year. 

It  \a  undentood  that  die  gkM  for  a  wtw  mirror 


for  the  Paria  foiir4of>t  reflector  has  b^n  \ 
by  M.  L^verrier  froTn  the  manu factory  mX  SI.  0^ 
bain,  bo  that  thia  teloscope  may  iMire  two  siltfoi^ 
OBC  always  in  re^n*i2.  From  ral,  of  Farii,  a  IH 
of  gloni  disks  for  th^  new  rrfractor  (Iwinty^iiDi 
inehe^  apertiire)  has  been  onlcrcd^  po  that  Hik 
refractor,  when  fiulehed,  may  hav*  al»o  twt»  ob- 
jei^ire^^  on«  from  the  Deir  dhk*^  t/i  \*^  fumkhid 
by  Fcilt  and  one  fnmi  the  olcj  dbkm,  Imijp  in  ihi 
possesion  of  the  observatory.  A  new  rpfracior 
of  Inr^e  ftize  (eighteen  iuched  aperture)  baa  tpetn 
ordered  hy  Colonel  Campbell  from  A.  lllleer,ffi^ 
tiekn,  of  London.  The  Btranburg  merlilkn  A* 
clc,  hy  Ri^pflokl  (bIi  Loebof  apertntv)^  li  nov  omt- 
\j  v^dj  for  dei]reT7.  While  oti  tim  iiil»j<ef  el 
iiuitrttmeiitB^  a  ti^w  aud  Ingeaioya  bfight-liat  flii 
cromoter  for  ipt^ctroMopk  (end  iillwi^  «sik  Hif 
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be  mentioiied,  which  has  been  fitted  to  the  Green- 
wich BpectroBcope  by  Hilger,  of  London. 

A  commission,  composed  of  Professor  Tait,  Lord 
lindsay,  and  otiiers,  has  examined  into  and  is 
about  to  report  upon  the  present  condition  of  the 
Royal  Observatory,  Edinbursh.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  such  an  inquiry  is  called  for,  its  principal 
astronomical  activity  being  the  observations  nec- 
essary for  the  dioppUig  of  the  time-ball  The 
observations  made  at  the  observatory  since  its 
foundation  to  1870  are  being  united  into  one  cat- 
alogue of  stars.  It  is  propoised  in  this  catalogue 
to  determine  the  proper  motions  from  all  avail- 
able observations /Which  are  on  record.  The 
Greenwich  Observatory  is  also  preparing  a  new 
nine-year  catalogue.  All  the  past  work  will  be 
corrected  for  the  lately  discovered  wear  of  the 
micrometer  screws  of  the  transit  drole  micro- 
scopes. 

Trouvelot^  of  Cambridge,  has  secured  no  less 
than  thirty-four  drawings  of  Jupiter  up  to  the 
end  of  June,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  other 
American  observers  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
drawings  of  this  planet,  which  is  unfavorably  situ- 
ated for  observations  by  European  astronomers. 
Blanks  for  the  purpose  may  be  had  from  the  sec- 
retary of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  London. 

The  AxtnmMMKkt  Naehrichtm  contains  an 
elaborate  ephemeris  of  the  satellites  of  Saturn 
for  the  present  (^position,  by  Marth,  of  London. 
The  ephemeris  gives  not  only  the  posUum  anqU 
and  distance  of  the  satellites  with  respect  to  the 
planet's  centre,  but  it  also  gives  the  times  of  con 
junction,  etq.,  of  the  satellites.  It  is  believed  by 
Marth,  who  has  given  much  attention  to  this 
subject,  that  the  observations  of  conjunctions, 
etc.  according  to  his  q>hemeris,  are  equally  val- 
uable with  those  made  by  the  micrometer;  and 
the  former  have  the  advantage  that  they  can  be 
made  by  amateurs,  the  only  requisite  being  a 
telesof^  and  a  time-piece  whose  correction  is 
known.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  United  States  during  this  year. 

Maeorohgif, — ^The  most  important  publication 
that  has  come  to  hand  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  is  the  fine  volume  issued  by  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  under  the  title  Tables^  Ditiribution^ 
and  VariaHona  of  the  Atmotpheric  Temperahtre  in 
the  United  Statee.  These  temperature  tables  are 
based  upon  all  available  thermometric  observa^ 
tions  made  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  pre- 
vious to  the  year  1871,  the  estimated  number  of 
which  will  not  fall  below  ll,000,00a  The  labor 
of  discussing  this  great  mass  of  observations  and 
of  deducing  some  general  results  has  been  ably 
performed  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  Schott,  of  the  Coast 
Survey  Office,  to  whom  science  has  also  been  in- 
debted for  ibe  Smithsonian 'Rain  Tables  and  for 
many  other  special  works  in  meteorology.  Three 
large  eharti  acoonpany  this  work,  showing  the 
distribution  of  sur&oe  temperature  for  the  sum- 
mer, the  winter,  and  the  year.  Numerous  smaller 
plates  illustrate  the  daily  and  annual  fluctuations 
of  temperature.  Mr.  Sdiott  finds  no  perceptible 
secular  change  in  the  temperature  of  the  coun- 
try, nor  any  decided  connection  between  our  tem- 
peratures and  the  variations. in  solar  spots.  For 
ten  stations  the  mean  temperatures  nave  been 
computed  for  every  day  of  the  year,  and  it  ap- 
pears from  these  that  changes  in  the  normal 
temperature  of  any  day  extend  over  large  tracts 
of  country,  and  progress  in  an  easterly  direction. 


All  the  stations  agree  in  showing  a  rapid  rise  in 
temperature  about  the  20th  of  February.  There 
are  also  indications  that  the  hottest  and  coldest 
epochs  change  somewhat  from  year  to  year,  mak- 
ing a  complete  circuit  in  seventy  years  through 
a  range  of  about  six  weeks.  On  comparing  the 
average  direction  of  the  wind  with  the  average 
temperature,  it  appears  evident  that  for  years  of 
northerly  winds  the  temperature  is  lower,  and  for 
southerly  winds  is  higher,  so  that  secular  changes 
in  local  temperature  are  attributable  to  corre- 
sponding changes  in  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
These  latter  chuiges,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be 
a  part  of  a  system  of  oscillations  hi  the  general 
currents  of  the  atmosphere,  which  may  possibly 
be  ultimately  due  to  slight  variations  in  solar 
radiation. 

Although  the  Smithsonian  Tables  approach  so 
nearly  to  being  an  exhaustive  compilation,  yet 
there  are  continually  bdng  brought  to  light  hith- 
erto unknown  series  of  observations,  some  of 
which  will  be  worthy  of  future  publication.  Of 
this  character  is  the  extensive  work  done  by  En- 
gelmann  in  1859,  as  meteorotogist  to  Simpson's 
explorations  in  Utah.  His  report  on  the  hypso- 
metric results  of  these  observations  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Army  Engineer  Bureau,  and 
forms  one  of  the  best  contributions  that  the 
army  has  made  to  the  subject  In  this  report 
Engelmann  gives  a  very  lucid  explanation  of  the 
influence  that  vapor  exerts  in  affecting  the  di- 
urnal variations  of  temperature  on  the  Western 
plateaus. 

The  meeting  of  the  French  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  at  Clermont,  near  the 
Fuy-de-Ddme,  calls  forth  a  note  with  reference 
to  the  first  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  tdr 
had  weight.  It  was  hi  1644  that  Pascal  made 
his  famous  experiments,  first  at  Paris  and  subse- 
quently at  the  Puy-de-D6m&  Continuous  ob- 
servations of  the  barometer  were  made  at  Cler- 
mont during  the  years  1649, 1650,  and  1651,  and 
simultaneously  at  Paris  and  Stockholm.  With 
these  began  the  development  of  the  modern 
science  of  meteorology. 

Professor  C.  F.  Hartt,  formerly  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, but  now  chief  of  the  G^logical  Commis- 
sion of  Brazil,  writes  that  he  has  endeavored  to 
do  something  for  meteorology  in  that  empire, 
where  the  fiekl  of  operations  is  second  onlyto 
that  which  is  found  hi  the  United  States.  The 
publication  of  the  archives  of  the  museum  of  Rio 
Jan^ro  has  been  begun,  and  communications  rel- 
ative to  meteorology  may  soon  be  expected  from 
Professor  Hartt  and  his  assistants. 

Ricco  publishes  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Italian 
Spectroscopic  Society  a  review  of  our  knowledge 
in  reference  to  the  transparency  of  the  atmos- 
phere. He  gives  an  instructive  collation  of  the 
co-efficients  of  transmission  of  the  total  radiation 
of  the  sun,  and  also  the  oo-efflcients  of  transmis- 
sion for  the  purely  luminous  radiations.  Some 
observations  made  with  the  lucimeter  by  Proven- 
sali,  at  Rome,  are  h«re  published  for  the  first 
time. 

Mr.  R  W.  MTarland  states  that  on  account  of 
the  interest  felt  by  geologists  in  the  calculations 
of  CroU,  StockweU,  Hopkins,  and  others  relative 
to  the  changes  in  the  climate  of  the  earth  that 
may  be  caused  by  the  varying  eccentricity  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  he  iias  recomputed  this  eccentricity 
for  the  space  of  over  one  million  of  years ;  and 
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his  results  agree  sabsUntially  with  those  of  Mr. 
StockwelL 

Among  the  papers  relating  to  the  dimate  of 
past  geological  ages,  Professor  Dana,  of  New  Ha- 
ven, has  contributed  not  a  little  important  mat- 
ter. He  has  m*de  a  special  study  of  the  valley 
of  the  Connecticut  River,  and  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Ameriean  Journal  of  Seimtce  and  Art,  in  a 
short  appendix  to  his  previous  memoir,  he  gives 
additional  details  reUtive  to  the  formation  of  drift 
deposits  around  New  Haven. 

Mr.  Osborne,  of  Washington,  has  prepared  a 
scale  of  terms  and  corresponding  numbers  ex- 
pressive id  the  atmospheric  condition,  whether  as 
to  heat  or  cold,  moisture  or  dryness,  and  hopes  to 
be  able  thereby  by  means  of  a  single  number  to 
express  the  peculiarities  of  the  climates  of  every 
portion  of  the  globe,  instead  of  being  obliged  to 
consult  the  separate  figures  relating  to  temper- 
ature, moisture,  coldness,  etc. 

It  appears  from  reports  brought  from  Iceland 
and  the  northern  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  that 
unusually  boisterous  weather  has  been  eiperi* 
enced  within  the  whole  navigable  portion  of  the 
arctic  circle,  the  high  winds  drivinc  the  field  ice 
southward  in  laige  quantities,  ^niese  repoits, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  unusually  hot  sum- 
mer of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  and  the 
unusually  cold  winter  both  in  America  and  Asia, 
suggest  the  importance  of  extending  our  study  of 
atmospheric  changes  so  as  to  include  at  least  the 
whole  hemisphere,  in  order  that  we  may  under- 
stand the  relations  that  exist  between  the  changes 
in  the  dimatee. 

The  study  of  the  dust  found  in  the  atmosphere 
has  received  new  impetus  of  late  by  reason  of 
Tyndairs  striking  experiments  on  the  optical  anal^ 
ysis  of  the  atmosphere.  He  shows  that  it  is  possi- 
ble, by  simple  optical  means,  to  reveal  instant^ 
ly  the  presence  or  absence  of  dust  in  what  would 
otherwise  be  considered  as  perfectly  pure  sir. 

The  heavy  storm  that  occurred  on  the  British 
coast  on  the  8d  of  August  is  generally  remarked 
upon  by  English  journals  as  one  deserving  of 
very  careful  investigation,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  it  might  not  have  been  possible  to  give 
some  hitimation  beforehand  of  its  peooliariy  do- 
stmotive  character. 

The  progress  of  the  moftli>  in  Phytim  has  been 
moderate.  Meroadier  has  pubHshod  the  results 
of  his  experiments  on  the  vibration  of  steel  forks, 
from  which  he  concludes,  first,  that  the  number 
of  vibrations  <^  such  forks,  other  thhigs  being 
equal,  is  independent  of  their  breadth  \  eecond, 
that  the  number  of  vibrations  is  directly  as  the 
thickness ;  and  thUd,  that  this  number  is  inverse- 
ly as  the  square  of  the  length.  These  results 
are  in  complete  accordance  with  those  calculated 
from  the  theory  of  ehuticity  in  solids.  With  re- 
gard to  th«  amplitude  of  the  vibration  as  affect- 
ing itH  i^ochroniRTD,  the  author  c^uicludesif  Srst, 
that  the  vibrfttionfl  of  a.  fork  are  not  nbRolut^lj 
isocbrotioufl,  the  duration  of  it^  period  vatjiDg 
with  the  amplitude  and  the, temperature ;  second, 
that  consequently  any  chponoeyrttphio  iivstrument 
can  gii'e  t-omparablo  results  at  difToront  timei4 
only  tf  the  temperaiutv  and  the  amplitude  remain 
the  sam« ;  and  thii-d,  that  [f  the  amplitudo  does 
not  exee^  thrtse  or  four  rnillitnetAt^f  and  if  tho 
temperature  Tarie^s  but  eLi^^htlyf  the  nnmber  of 
periods  per  neoond  may  be  exaet  to  .CKM)!  nearly. 

Mayer  has  given  Itk  Ntthtte  some  tkOto9  of  re- 


markable expeihnents  in  aooostios  oo  the  obKl- 
eration  of  one  sound  by  another.  He  finds  that 
the  ticking  of  a  clock,  for  example,  oompletdy 
obliterates  the  ticking  of  a  watch  at  the  periods 
of  coincidence,  the  intensity  of  the  dock  tides 
whidi  effect  this  obliteration  being  thrse  times 
that  of  the  watch  ticks.  Moreover,  he  observes 
that  a  sound  can  not  obliterate  ttnothet  lower  in 
pitch  than  itself— -a  result  of  great  physk>logical 
significance.  These  facts  the  author  applies  to 
oKhestral  musks,  and  shows  that  this  obliteratiaD 
of  higher  by  lower  sounds  should  and  does  seri- 
ously mar  tiie  intended  effect  of  the  music,  aad 
hence  that  the  study  of  its  oo^ditkms  is  necessa- 
ry in  musical  composition. 

The  radiometer  continues  to  be  the  subject 
of  extensive  experimentatioD.  B6ttger,  nslns  a 
Geissler  instrument,  could  not  obtain  the  sli^i. 
est  rotation  with  the  full  moon  or  with  phos{£or- 
eecent  tubes.  A  candle  fiame  twenty-four  cen- 
timeters distant,  with  an  alum  pkte  interposed, 
gave  a  weak  rotation ;  but  with  a  water  oell,  oo 
motion  was  detectable.  If  the  instrument  be 
placed  in  a  room  at  15^  G.,  in  presence  of  a  gas 
flame,  there  is  rotation  as  usual ;  but  if  immened 
in  water  at  46°,  the  rotation  is  reversed.  Lipp- 
mann  has  given  a  very  complete  list  of  the  theo- 
ries which  iiave  been  advanced  to  explain  the 
motion  of  this  instrument,  the  general  condusioo 
being  that  the  energy  effective  is  heat 

Von  Wartha  has  made  a  series  of  experiments 
on  the  influence  of  pressure  on  combnstioiL  For 
pressures  greater  than  that  of  the  ataosphere, 
the  experiments  were  made  in  the  caisson  of  a 
bridge  crossing  the  Danube  at  BudspP^sth,  the 
manometer  there  indteating  1.95  atmospherss. 
Six  standard  candles  were  burned  fdr  a  definite 
time  in  the  open  air  and  then  m  the  caieson,  be- 
ing weighed  both  before  and  after  each  experi- 
ment The  result  showed  the  oonsvmption,  aa  a 
maximum,  of  17.4  per  cent  more  combustible  in 
air  at  the  ordinary  pressure.  In  a  reoelfer  ex- 
hausted to  90  mm.  a  candle  boms  with  a  scarce- 
ly visible  flame,  the  cause  of  which  the  author 
believes  to  be  the  fact  that  as  the  pressure  dimin- 
ishes, the  temperature  of  dissociation  oonstsntly 
increases. 

Nipher  has  communicated  to  Ktttyrt  some  in- 
genioos  optk»l  experiments,  essentally  physio- 
logical hi  character.  Roll  up  a  sheet  of  paper, 
look  through  it,  with  one  eye  focused  oo  some 
object  beyond.  On  pkdng  the  hand  by  the  side 
of  the  disUnt  end  of  the  tube,  it  will  seem  as  if 
the  hand  were  perforated  and  the  skies  of  the 
tube  transparent  If  a  drop  of  ink  be  pkeed  en 
the  hand,  n  will  appear  in  the  inskle  of  the  tobe^ 
but  the  hand  itself  will  be  faivlslble.  This  tube 
arrangement,  used  with  both  eyes,  is  eieelleBl 
for  viewing  complementary  eototi. 

Some  eiperi  men  tfi  have  been  made  in  Furis 
upon  dlTidiuj^  the  eleetric  Up[ht.  under  the  dire* 
lion  of  M.  Baron.  A  ^tnp^te  Gnirame  miachitie  has 
fed  in  this  way  not  le^^s  dmii  eij^hteeo  lamps,  each 
of  which  gave  a  light  equal  ta  im  ^s  jei«, 

Monton  hii»  prbpose^l  a  slmpUfied  methad  ol 
determining  the  internal  resistanoe  of  a  battery 
without  eomplicited  nppAratus  awl  the  sarriAoe 
of  much  tirua  It  i^fire^^  the  rcMjt&tij^  \t%  t^rma 
of  that  of  A  cer^in  abunt  wire  intr^ueod  into 
the  circuit. 

Colladr^i  hm  pubiinhed  an  ettiadeil  i 
cm  the  effect  uf  lightning  on  tiie%  bi  ^ 
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gives  the  lesuUs  of  invettigAtioiis  on  poplars, 
oaks,  elms,  pears,  firs,  grape-yines,  cheslnnts,  and 
walnuts.  The  eonduotivitj  of  poplar,  he  obserreS) 
is  SQoh  as  to  make  it  of  serrioe  as  a  Bghtaing- 
rod,  and  he  recommends  connecting  the  base  of 
these  and  of  other  tall  trees  with  permanently 
moist  earth — if  possible  a  watercoaree  bymeans 
of  a  metallic  rod. 

Wilson  has  coatriTed  an  ingenious  method  of 
attaching  a  mirror  to  a  galranometer  needle  so 
that  the  angular  motion  of  the  beam  of  light  re- 
flected from  it  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of  the 
needle.  For  this  purpose  the  li^t  passes  ver- 
tically upward  to  the  mirror,  which  is  ftstened 
dhreotly  below  the  needle,  and  at  an  angle  of  46^ 
to  its  plane  of  oscillation. 

In  Chemidnf^  Wright  has  continned  his  studies 
upon  the  gases  contained  in  meteorites,  and  now 
gires  the  results  of  his  examination  of  the  Kdd 
Bokkereld  meteorite,  which,  though  stony,  con- 
tains considerable  carbon  and  some  bituminous 
matters.  It  yielded  26.28  volumes  <^  gas,  of 
which  9S.11  per  cent  was  carbon  dioxide,  the 
remainder  bein^  carbon  monoxide,  marsh  gas, 
hydrogen,  and  mtrogen,  the  two  latter  in  minute 
quantity.  It  also  ytelded  ten  per  cent  of  water, 
ki  which  chlorine  and  sulphurous  oxide  were  de> 
tected.  The  manner  of  occurrence  of  the  gases 
withbi  the  meteorite  is  also  discussed. 

Berthelot  has  studied  the  thermic  conditkms 
attending  the  formation  of  oione.  He  finds  that 
in  the  production  of  one  molecule  of  osone  from 
oxygen  there  is  an  absorption  of  29.6  calories. 
Being  therefore  a  body  formed  with  the  absorp- 
tion of  heat,  its  activity  chemically  is  aoconnted 
for ;  it  is  a  magazine  of  energy  stored  op  under 
the  influence  of  electricity. 

Frankland  has  published  a  paper  on  water  anal- 
ysis^ in  which  he  examines  the  value  of  the  albu- 
minoid-ammonia process,  and  concludes  that  it  is 
*^  entirely  useless  in  the  examhiation  of  waters 
for  sanitary  purposes.*'  He  claims,  however,  for 
the  combustion  process,  that  it  is  the  only  one 
which  gives  trustworthy  mformation  concerning 
the  organic  matter  present,  the  only  one  which 
can  determine  the  carbon,  and  the  only  one  which 
shows  the  ratio  of  nitrogen  and  carbon. 

Jacquemin  has  exsmined  the  methods  pro- 
posed for  the  detection  of  fuchshi  in  wine,  found- 
ed on  its  tinctorial  power.  As  is  w^  known, 
this  substance  is  extensively  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. Pyroxylin  and  wool  may  be  dyed  directly 
in  the  wine,  but  to  prove  the  presence  of  fuchsin 
finally,  the  ammonia  process  is  necessary. 

Hesse  has  coomiunicated  a  prelimhiary  note, 
in  which  he  says  he  has  found  in  a  raro  cusco 
bark  an  alkaloid  which  appears  to  agree  with 
the  cusconine  of  Leverkdhn,  and  to  be  closely 
allied  to  the  aricine  of  Howard. 

Olenard  has  faivestigated  the  alkaloid  of  ipecac- 
nanha,  emetine.  It  was  obtained  in  small  hemi- 
spherical  warty  crystalline  masses,  which,  on  pu- 
rification,  gave  milk-white  crystals.  From  the 
analysis  of  the  alkaloid  itself  and  of  itachkyrfay- 
drate,  the  formula  C,.H.,NO,  is  assigned  td  it 

Brunner  and  Brandenburg  have  succeeded  in 
detecting  sucohiic  acki  in  the  juice  iA  unripe 
grapes.  They  were  led  to  examfaie  lor  it  by  the 
net  that  nasoent  hydrogen,  acting  on  ethyl  ox. 
alate,  produced  tartaric  acid  and  glyooUc  add. 
The  same  reduction  process  the  anthors  believe, 
theref orej  to  go  on  in  the  plant 


Maroteop^. — At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  a  pemument  sub-section  of  Microscopy 
was  organiaed.  J>r.  R.  H.  Ward,  of  Troy,  who  has 
taken  special  interest  in  effecting  this  object,  was 
appointed  chainnaa.  Several  interesting  papers 
were  read  and  discussed  by  Professor  S.  W.  If  or- 
ley.  Dr.  Leo  0.  Meea,  Professor  H.  L.  Smith,  and 
othsn ;  and  at  an  infonnal  meeting,  the  Spen- 
cers—father and  son—exhibited  their  recent  im- 
provements in  objectivee  and  stands.  Mr.  Gund- 
lach  was  also  present  with  his  excellent  work. 

We  can  but  briefly  notice  Mr.  Worthington 
Smith's  interesting  paper  on  the  resting  spores 
of  the  potato -disease  fungus,  which  is  copied 
from  the  "  Gardener's  Chronkle"  in  the  August 
number  of  HardmM»  Seimoe  Oimip,  These 
spores,  found  last  July  in  diseased  potatoes,  aft- 
er neariy  a  whole  year's  rest»  germinated  and 
reproduced  the  fungus  which  causes  the  potato 
disease,  effectually  disposbg  of  De  Bary's  un- 
friendly criticism,  that  the  resting  spores  ob- 
served and  figured  by  Mr.  Smith  belonged  to  any 
thing  except  Ptrmnomntk  is^edam. 

In  the  QmnrUfly  Joumd  of  Mteroaeofioal  8oi> 
mm  for  July,  Mr.  F.  Jeffrey  Biell  gives  an  account 
of  recent  researohes  in  the  history  of  the  Bacte- 
ria made  by  and  under  direction  of  Professor 
Colin. 

In  the  May  number  of  the  J<mmtd  of  ike 
QmekM  CM  is  the  description  of  a  new  Aulaeo- 
dimiiy  by  A.  Cottam,  F.B.A.S.  It  is  unquestkm- 
ably  a  variety  of  the  well-known  A.  kiUonii^  and 
only  remarkable  for  the  locality — Banana  Creek, 
Congo  River,  West  Africa— and  for  the  great  pu- 
rity and  abundance  of  a  gathering  of  what  has 
been  hitherto  a  somewhat  rare  diatom. 

Dr.  Bastian  has  recently  read  before  the  Royal 
Society  a  paper  giving  an  account  of  some  fur- 
ther researohes  **  lUustnitive  ci  the  physicNMshenk- 
ical  theory  of  fermentation,  and  the  condition  ^ 
voring  arohebioeis  in  previously  boiled  liquids," 
summing  up  as  follows :  The  experiments  show, 
as  others  lutve  done,  that  an  exclusive  germ  the- 
ory of  fermentation  is  untenable,  and  that  living 
matter  may  and  does  originate  independentiy  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  fermentation  in  previously 
germless  flukls ;  insoluble  products  reveal  them- 
selves as  specks  of  protoplasm,  *^  living"  matter, 
emerging  gradually  into  the  region  of  the  visible^ 
and  speedily  assuming  the  weU-known  fonna  of 
one  or  other  varied  of  Bacteria,  thus  bridging^ 
as  he  conceives,  the  narrow  gulf  between  certafai 
khids  of  "^  Uving"  and  **  dead"  matter,  and  afford- 
ing the  long-sought-for  illustration  of  the  transU 
tion  from  diemioal  to  so^salled  **  vital"  combina- 
tions! 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Linnesn  Society, 
Mr.  Francis  Darwin  read  an  account  of  some  nd- 
crosoopical  researohes  on  the  glandular  bodies  on 
Aeada  ipharoctphala  and  Cecropia  pdUUa,  serv- 
ing as  food  for  ants,  and  first  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Belt  in  his  Natmralitf  m  Nioaragua,  In  Aeada 
were  two  kinds  of  g^^nds-^a)  nectar-secreting 
glands  at  base  of  the  petiole;  (b)  small,  flatten- 
ed, pear-shaped  bodies,  which  tip  six  or  seven  of 
the  lowermost  leaflets  of  the  bipennate  leaves. 
In  Owfvpia  cylindrical  bodies  are  developed  in 
flat  oushkms  at  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalk.  The 
structures  are  homologous  in  kind— cellular  pro- 
topUttm,  and  eontabiing  oil  globules,  stores  of 
nutrhnent  whioh  nndoabtedly  the  ants  live  on. 
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and  in  their  turn  protect  the  trees  from  the  raT- 
agee  of  the  leaf-cutting  anta. 

AfUhropology. — ^In  Revue  SdtnHfique  for  July 
15,  M.  Paul  Bert  discusaeB  the  question  of  the  re- 
lation of  atmospheric  pressure  to  living  beings. 
The  same  subject,  under  the  title,  **  The  Influence 
of  Vertical  Position  on  the  Earth's  Surface  upon 
Human  Settlements,*'  is  exhaustively  treated  in 
Nos.  1  and  2  of  the  dfittheilungm  der  AnthropolO' 
ffUchm  OttdUehaft  in  Wim^  for  1876. 

Nos.  6  and  7  of  Mathiaux  contain  archasological 
articles  upon  stotions  in  Sweden,  Russia,  France, 
and  Italy.  M.  Mortillet  gives  a  table  of  the  sta- 
tions,  grottoes,  and  dolmens  in  the  different  de- 
partments of  France. 

In  a  pamphlet  published  by  the  Soci^t^  de 
Geographie  de  Lyon,  M.  £mile  Guimet  discusses 
the  origin  of  the  ancient  Mexicans.  The  author 
combats  certain  theories  of  the  relation  of  art 
forms  in  Mexico  to  those  existing  in  Egypt,  and 
argues  strenuously  their  Asiatic  origin. 

The  first  quarterly  part  of  Arehiwfiiar  Anthro- 
pologies in  addition  to  the  usuala  mount  of  reviews 
and  descriptions  purely  local,  contafais  the  follow- 
ing articles  of  interest  to  Uie  general  student: 
Upon  the  Leveling  of  the  Human  SkuU,  Dr. 
Sdmiidt ;  Upon  the  Influence  of  Cranial  Deform- 
ity upon  Volume,  Position,  and  Shape  of  the  Brain, 
A.  Ecker;  Have  we  found  in  the  Interglacial 
Strata  of  Switzerland  veritable  Traces  of  Human 
Beings,  or  only  the  Work  of  Beavers?  J.  Steen- 
strup ;  The  Wetzikon  Sticks,  A.  Von  Frautzius. 

In  tiie  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Berlin  for  1875,  Virchow  has  a  very  able  article, 
fully  illustrate^  with  tables  and  plates,  upon  some 
remarkable  low  races  of  men  as  regards  the  skulL 

Mr.  Hyde  Clarke  contributes  to  the  Athenawn 
for  August  5  a  short  communication  upon  the  pre- 
historic names  for  man  and  monkey.  He  does 
not  tell  us  the  bearing  of  his  investigation  upon 
the  doctrine  of  descent 

The  subject  of  anthropology  was  quite  well 
represented  at  the  American  Association,  held  in 
Buffalo,  August  28.  Mr.  Lewis  H.  Momn  was 
chairman  of  the  sub-section,  and  Mr.  Otis  T.  Mason 
secretary.  Pa)>ers  covering  a  wide  field  of  research 
were  read  by  Messrs.  E.  A.  Barber,  Alessandro 
Castellani,  Isaac  B.  Ohoate,  Henry  Gillman,  Otis 
T.  Mason,  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  S.  L.  Peet,  G.  H.  Per- 
kins,  Major  J.  W.  PoweU,  Daniel  Wilson,  and  E 
H.  Von  Baumhauer. 

In  Nature^  for  August  10,  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayoe  re- 
views Hovelaoque's  work,  entitled  La  lAnguU. 
tiquSy  in  which  the  author  discusses  language  upon 
a  purely  physiological  basis.  The  learned  review- 
er takes  the  ground  that  the  mind  gives  forms  to 
words  quite  as  often  as  it  receives  them. 

Richard  Andree  publishes  in  the  MUihalungtn 
der  Afdhropologiaiiben  OtedUehaft^  1876,  Nos.  1 
and  2,  an  article  upon  Lucky  DayS,  Lucli^  Meet- 
ings and  Auspices.  In  the  same  numbers  will 
be  found  prehlstorici  notices  of  Datniatia.  Among 
the  objects  deBcribed  Ls  an  antique  nafron^  vhich 
is  alflo  fibred.  It  is  built  of  wood  entirely^  not 
a  particle  of  metal  of  any  kind  bemg  usod  in  its 
conatniction, 

Frafiiinor  P&joU  ManlegaKza  cotitrtbutes  to  the 
fir^t  part  of  the  Italian  archtvee  for  nothropotogj 
and  ethnology  an  artiel<i  upon  the  cxprLsaion  of 
grief.  Tho  author  obaertva  and  cla^Esifici  the 
movement^i  f«f  the  fue^e  oml  other  parts  of  the 
Nidj  which  accompany  the  enproasion  <^l  grief. 


Mr.  Alfred  W.  Howitt,  writing  from  Baunadale* 
Victoria,  to  Natwre^  gives  an  account  of  the  boom- 
erang, founded  upon  personal  observation.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  the  weapon.    The  straight  va- 
riety is  by  far  the  more  effective.    The  crooked 
boomerang,  with  which  we  are  better  familiar,  is 
not  the  weapon  we  have  been  taught  to  believe. 
It  does  not  return  to  the  thrower*s  hand.    It  can 
not  be  thrown  with  precision.   If  it  strikes  an  ob- 
ject, it  falls  perpendicularly.   If  it  grazes  a  twig, 
or  such  slight  object,  it  changes  its  plane  of  flight 
Zoology, — ^The  advance  in  aoology  is  well  sus- 
tained in  publications  received  the  past  few  weeks. 
First,  we  have  additional  discoveries  regarding  the 
nature  of  monads,  by  the  Russian  naturalist  Cien> 
kowskl    These  organisms  are  on  the  bprder-kuid 
of  the  plant  world,  and  in  some  cases  form  pro- 
toplasmic nets  (Plasmodia),  like  the  plant  Myx^ 
omyeetet.    These  plasmodia  have  the  function  of 
falling  apart  into  amoBba-like  forms,  which  have 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  independent  animal 
organisms ;  hence  he  thinks  that  many  aoKBbsB 
do  not  represent  independent  forms,  but  belong 
to  the  developmental  cycle  of  other  and  plant- 
like organisms.   Among  the  monads,  Cienkowski, 
according  to  a  German  correspondent  of  Naiw% 
has  observed  forms  in  various  stages  of  encysi- 
ment,  self-division,  and  formation  of  odoniea. 
But  the  most  remarkable  series  of  changes  was 
observed  in  Diplopkrye  etereorea,  an  extremely 
small  cell-like  oiganism  with  a  yellow  spot,  and 
pseudopodia  at  two  opposite  enids  of  the  body. 
These  little  bodies,  observed  in  moist  horse^ung, 
multiply  by  division,  and  form,  by  union  of  the 
pseudopodia,  long  strings  in  which  separate  indi- 
viduals can  glide  to  and  fro.    **  Thus  the  bound- 
ary lines  which  it  has  so  long  been  usoai  Co  draw 
between  plant  and  animal  organisms,  and  between 
the  individual  groups  of  those  k>west  forms  of 
life,  appear  more  and  more  illusory,  and  the  sup- 
position is  recommended  of  a  common  lowest 
kingdom  of  organisms,  that  of  ProtisU  (Haeckel), 
out  of  which  animals  and  plants  have  by  degrees 
been  differentiated." 

Professor  Loven,  of  Stockholm,  has  just  pub- 
lished in  the  Transactions  of  the  Swedish  Acad- 
emy an  elaborate  work,  in  quarto,  on  the  sea- 
urchins  (eohfaioids),  which  is  illustrated  by  an 
atlas  of  fifty-three  plates.  The  work  is  mostly 
taken  up  with  an  account  of  the  hard  parts  form- 
ing  the  shell  of  the  e^imut  but  also  contains  an 
account  of  certain  bodies  called  ^pkearidia,  and  an 
elaborate  drawing  and  explanation  of  the  nerv- 
ous and  water-vascular  systems  of  Brimopme  fyri- 
/era^  greatly  advancing  our  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  of  these  anhnals. 

In  an  essay  on  the  pliocene  fresh-water  shells 
of  Southern  Austria,  by  Dr.  Nenmayr  and  Herr 
Paul,  the  authors  describe  numerous  modifica- 
tions of  the  genus  Ftv^wra,  or  Fahtdina,  which 
occur  in  prodif^ious  abundance  throughout  the 
whole  &crks  of  fresh- trn tor  nnt\i.  Of  tbieJ  gis 
DU!  there  are  forty  distinct  fortnA  (Dr.  Kcumayr 
very  properly  healtates  to  CJill  them  all  tp^-wi). 
which  ^re  nftmed  and  de6crib<?d  in  ttii*  nrontv 
gmph,  and  between  which*  as  the  autliori  i^how, 
many  connectioK  links^  clearly  lUustraiiRi^  the 
mode  of  derivation  a!  the  newer  from  the  older 
types,  have  been  dct^rU-^l  The  autlwM^  remafki 
Mr.  J.  \\\  Jmkl  lo  4^atfiir€,  havodoBOBitniM  llkii 
the  spedoi  with  highly  t  „^ 
ihn  were  variously  oorifid  b^  ij 
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of  which  are  in  most  cases  perfectly  clear  and 
obvious — from  the  simple  and  unomamented 
Vw^tara  aehatinoidea  of  the  Congerien-schichten, 
which  underlies  the  Paludma  beds.  Some  of  these 
forms  hare  been  regarded  as  types  of  a  distinct 
genus  (Tuloioma)  by  Sandberger.  **And  hence 
we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  ^t  a  vast  number 
of  forms  certainly  exhibiting  specific  distinctions, 
and,  according  to  some  naturalists,  differences 
even  entitled  to  be  r^^arded  as  of  generic  value, 
have  all  a  common  ancestry.*' 

The  mites  and  spiders  of  Kerguelen  Island 
have  been  described  and  figured  by  Rev.  0.  P. 
Cambridge  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London.  A  new  **  order'*  is  proposed 
for  a  certain  mite,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is 
the  type  of  a  higher  division  than  a  family. 

The  anatomy  and  histology  of  the  aphides  and 
bark  lice  form  the  subject  of  an  hiaugural  disser- 
tation for  the  d^ree  of  Ph.D.  in  the  University 
of  Leipag,  by  E.  L.  Mack,  of  Hamlet,  New  York. 

A  synopsis  of  the  two-winged  gall-fiies  (Ced- 
domyiadcB)^  by  Messrs.  Bergenstamm  and  Low,  of 
Vienna,  appears  in  the  Transactions  of  the  2iOolog- 
ical  and  Botanical  Sodety  of  Vienna.  It  seems 
from  the  numerous  citations  of  German  writers 
that  the  Hessian  fly  is  common  in  various  parts 
of  Eiurope,  and  is  probably  indigenous. 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Grote's  check  list 
of  the  Noctuide  of  America  north  of  Mexico  has 
appeared,  and  will  prove  of  much  use  to  entomol- 
og^ts  in  arran^ng  their  collections. 

Ascending  to  £e  vertebrates,  we  have  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  2iOological  Society  of  London 
an  elaborate  essay  on  the  strange  fish  of  Australia, 
Ceraioduiy  by  Professor  Huxley,  in  which  he  dwells 
on  some  points  in  the  morphology  of  the  limbs  of 
vertebrates  and  of  the  classification  of  the  fishes. 
He  fiiyls,  wi^  Gegenbaur,  that  the  fin  of  CeraiO' 
dm  presents  the  nearest  known  approximation 
to  the  fundamental  form  of  vertebrate  llmb^ 
though  he  differs  from  Gegenbaur  in  many  re- 
spects as  to  the  application  of  lus  theory  of  limbs 
to  the  higher  vertebrates. 

An  important  work  by  Dr.  0.  F.  Lfitken,  on 
the  fresh-water  fishes  of  Brazil,  appears  in  the 
Memdrs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Science,  of 
Oopenhagen.  A  number  of  new  genera  and  spe- 
cies are  described  from  collections  made  by  Pro- 
fessor J.  Reinhardt,  and  illustrated  by  wood-outs 
and  exquisitely  drawn  plates. 

The  Uzards  of  the  Galapagos  Islands  have  been 
described  by  Dr.  Steindachner,  and  particular  at- 
tention paid  to  the  large  i^juana-Uke  forms,  three 
or  four  feet  in  length,  which  cdiaracterize  these 
islands.  The  plates  are  beautifully  drawn  by 
Eonopicki  This  and  other  memoirs,  such  as 
one  by  Brunner  von  Wattenwyl  on  the  morphol- 
ogy of  the  segments  of  the  body  (duefiy  oi  the 
abdomen),  and  an  article  on  Uie  geographical 
distribution  of  the  mammals  of  Malay,  iUustrated 
with  a  map,  appear  in  a  ponderous  quarto  vol- 
-ume,  an  intellectual  monument  of  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversaiy  of  the  foundation  of  the  Zoological 
and  Botanical  Society  of  Vienna  This  is  a  most 
«ensible  way,  now  &e  fashion  in  Germany,  of 
celebrating  the  anniversaries  of  learned  societies. 

Botany. — ^An  important  oontribution  to  the 
botany  of  the  United  States  has  just  appeared  in 
the  reports  of  the  California  Geological  Survey. 
The  present  volume  contains  the  PolypetaUe,  by 
Professor  W.  H.  Brewer  and  Mr.  Sereno  Watson, 
Vol.  LHL— Na  8ia— 60 


and  the  Gamopetalie  by  Professor  Asa  Gray.  The 
typography  and  general  appearance  of  the  volume 
are  excell^it,  and  the  above-mentioned  names  are 
guarantees  of  its  scientific  excellence.  A  mono- 
graph of  the  oaks  of  the  United  States,  by  Dr. 
George  Engelmann,  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Academy  of  Science  of  St.  Louis,  gives  the 
results  of  the  author's  large  experience  with  the 
species  of  this  difficult  and  hitherto  somewhat 
confused  genus.  Leaving  out  of  consideration 
the  somewhat  anomalous  Qutrcm  dennjlora  of 
Calif omia,  the  oaks  are  divided  intatwo  groups, 
black  oaks  and  white  oaks,  of  which  a  brid  anal- 
ysis is  given  by  the  author.  A  valuable  portion 
of  Dr.  Engelmann's  paper  is  that  relating  to  hy- 
brid oaks. 

In  the  Aniuda  des  Scimeef,  M.  Contejean  gives 
some  remarks  on  the  infiutoce  of  the  sou  on 
vegetation.  He  considers  that  the  chemical  na- 
ture of  the  soil  has  much  more  to  do  with  the 
distribution  of  plants  than  its  physical  character 
alone.  He  divides  plants  into  maritime  and  ter- 
rettrioL  The  latter  he  divides  into  ai2eteo2»,  which 
prefer  a  calcareous  soil,  ealeifiiges,  which  avoid  it, 
and  those  which  are  indifferent  to  the  calcareous 
element.  Eadi  of  these  three  groups  he  divides 
into  xerophiUe,  which  prefer  dryness,  and  hyffr<h 
jMee^  which  prefer  moist  soils.  Reports  from 
different  parts  of  France  seem  to  confirm  M.  Con- 
tejean's  view  of  the  predominant  infiuence  of  the 
chemical  nature  of  ^e  soil.  In  the  same  journal 
is  an  article  on  the  internal  glands  of  leaves,  by 
M.  Chatin,  and  an  interesting  biography  of  the 
late  Gustave  Thuret,  by  Dr.  Bomet 

In  the  London  Jownud  of  Botany  an  account  is 
given  by  Hance  of  a  grass  descnbed  as  a  new 
spedes,  under  the  name  of  8t^  inebriam^  which 
has  an  intoxicating  effect  upon  the  cattle  m  Mon- 
golia. 

The  later  numb^s  of  the  BotamBche  Zeitung 
are  almost  entirely  filled  with  an  account,  by  Dr. 
Ernst  Reuther,  of  the  development  of  flowers. 
The  orders  which  are  more  especially  used  for  il- 
lustration are  the  CucurbitaoesB  and  Plumbagi- 
nacess. 

AgrituUwre. — ^Fremy  and  Ddierain  have  con- 
ducted a  series  of  experiments  to  test  the  reasons 
of  the  decrease  of  richness  of  sugar-beets  grown 
several  years  in  succession  on  the  same  soil 
They  find  two  chief  causes  of  the  deterioration — 
the  bad  selection  of  stock  or  variety,  and  excess 
of  nitrogenous  manures.  Thejc  conclude  that 
argillaceous,  siliceous,  and  calcareous  soils  diffei 
but  Uttie  in  their  effects  upon  the  sugar  in  beets. 
A  sterile  soil,  with  no  other  manure  than  phos- 
phate of  lime  and  nitrate  of  potash,  was  able  to 
produce  normal  roots  weighing  700-800  grams 
(l^lf  pounds),  and  containing  a  large  amount  of 
sugar  (16  per  cent).  Excess  of  nitrogenous  ma- 
nures mjured  the  formation  of  sugar. 

The  outiook  for  the  sugar-beet  industry  in  this 
country  seems  to  be  quite  promising.  It  has  al- 
ready attained  great  importance  in  California,  is 
reported  as  successful  in  Illinois,  and  is  engaging 
earnest  attention  in  Maine.  The  Governor  of  the 
latter  State  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the 
matter  m  his  last  message  to  the  Legislature,  and 
a  company  near  Portland  has  ahrcaiidy  begun  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  probabilities  of  suc- 
cessful sugar-beet  culture  in  tiiat  State. 

Boehm  gpves,  in  the  BeriehU  der  Deutaehen 
Chmuehm  Oeeetteehaft,  accounts  of  experiments 
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on  the  formation  of  starch  in  the  chlorophyll 
granuleB,  in  leaveB  of  scarlet-nmner  beans,  and 
cotyledons  of  cress,  radish,  and  flax.  He  con- 
cludes that  the  view  commonly  held — that  all 
starch  which  appears  in  the  chlorophyll  grains 
free  from  starch  when  they  are  exposed  to  light 
is  a  product  of  direct  assimilation  of  carbonic 
acid — is  wrong ;  that  it  may  come  from  transfer 
of  starch  from  other  regions,  or  from  transforma- 
tion of  pre-existent  nutritions  matter. 

Boehm  concludes  further  that  jroung  plants  do 
not  take  up  from  the  soil  either  organic  com- 
pounds or  carbonic  acid.  He  considers  it  not 
improbable  that  the  carbon  of  the  carbonic  acid 
decomposed  by  plants  unites  directly  with  water 
to  form  starch. 

Fremy  and  Deherain  have  made  in  the  experi- 
ments alluded  to  above  some  interestmg  obser- 
vations on  the  growth  of  beets  in  solutions  of 
the  ingredients  of  plant  food.  A  solution  con- 
taining one  grain  each  of  chloride  of  ammonium, 
superphosphate  of  lime,  and  chloride  of  potas- 
sium in  1000  0.  c.  of  water  was  applied  in  vary- 
ing quantities  to  fifty  liters  of  sand  (in  earthen 
pots)  in  which  a  sin^e  beet  was  grown;  100 
c.  c.  of  the  solution  daily  proved  insi^dent,  600 
c  c.  gave  satisfactory  results,  while  1000  o.  c. 
proved  too  much.  Beets  grown  in  saline  solu- 
tions, instead  of  sand  moistened  with  the  same, 
lived,  but  instead  of  producmg  one  large  central 
sugar-forming  root,  they  simply  formed  a  mass  of 
nearly  equal  rootlets. 

Engimering,  etc. — ^The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal  Company  has  completed  its  new  outlet 
locks  from  the  canal  to  the  Potomac.  The  meth- 
od of  opemting  tMA  outltjt  ig  quite  novel  The 
elevatioD  to  bt?  overcjome  ifl  forty  feet,  wbiub,  mu 
der  th@  old  Eye^ttim^  woold  require  dght  tocks  imd 
about  fifty  mmutt-s  trj  pasjs  a  boat  throu^  W[th 
th(*  pr<*3ent  HFnuigement,  the  boat  ia  passed  di- 
tt^ctly  from  the  can&l  into  a  larg^  €&\smx^  SUed 
witli  water ;  the  cakson^  rusting  on  trucka^  is  run 
down  Ati  incii^ed  plane  to  tbe  river  in  less  than 
six  minuter.  Tbe  weight  of  caisEon  pad  bo^t  b 
about  360  tons, 

A  company  baa  been  formed  to  constmet  a 
pontoon  railway  &nd  wagon  bridge  auroid  the 
Hi^iaE^lppI  at  Clinton,  Iowa, 

Apropos  of  the  <iuesticin  of  under-ground  tele^ 
graph  lines,  which  ifl  now  being  ngitated  in  thia 
conntiy,  it  may  be  of  inter^t  to  record,  on  tiie 
authority  of  C.  3ontemp&,  that  the  total  length 
of  undor-groimd  luiea  in  Paris  is  116  miles^  Of 
thii  total,  a  (4-  mil^a  are  Iwd  in  trenches,  and  80f 
in  the  sewers. 


The  Colombian  goYemment  has  made  a  con- 
tract with  M.  Gogona  for  the  surFey  of  a  route 
for  an  interoceamc  canal  bj  way  of  the  riTen 
Atrato  and  Tuyra.  The  work  of  sunrey  will  be 
shortly  undertaken.  Commenting  upon  this  state- 
ment, Kr.  John  C.  Trautwine,  the  engineer  of  the 
Panama  Railroad,  and  an  eminent  authority  upon 
all  engineering  matters  pertaining  to  the  Ameri- 
can  isthmus,  has  no  hesitation  in  predicting  that 
the  surrey  will  result  in  disappointment.  In  a 
recent  article  on  the  Darien  interoceanic  ahip- 
oanal  the  same  authbrity  estimates  the  cost  of  a 
canal  upon  this  route,  with  two  tide  locks,  at 
about  $800,000,000,  or  about  three  times  the  cost 
of  the  Suez  Canal 

Measures  have  been  taken  for  the  laying  down 
of  a  second  telegraphic  cable  between  Australia 
and  Europe. 

The  electric  light  has  been  introduced  into  sey- 
eral  Belgian  coUieries. 

Pieper's  method  of  hardening  glass,  by  sub- 
mitting it,  while  at  a  red  heat,  to  the  action  of 
superheated  steam,  is  very  favorably  spoken  ot 

Beichardtite,  a  new  mineral,  having  the  same 
constitution  as  Epsom  salt,  has  been  found  in  the 
Stassfurt  potash  mines. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  value  of  the  diamonds 
found  at  the  Cape,  from  the  opening  of  the  mines 
to  December  31,  1875,  exceeds  twelve  millioDS 
of  pounds  sterling. 

A  new  coal-cutting  machine  has  lately  been 
put  to  work  in  a  mine  at  New  Straitsville,  Ohio. 
The  machine  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Litchner. 
It  is  claimed  for  this  machine  that  three  men 
can  "bear  in**  and  drill  the  holes  for  a  blast 
thtit  would  require  the  woi-k  of  four  (uim  for  a 
whole  day ;  or,  to  put  it  difTi^fentlj,  cUrM  mm 
and  the  machine  can  do  a£  mach  a*  thirty  mui»» 
can  in  a  given  time. 

The  Dnmbcr  of  tanks  in  th^  oU  Vii^im  implof - 
ed  for  the  stomgd  of  emdt  pelwiattm  ft  ^iacii 
by  Ml*.  Henry  E.  Uiigky,o£  TltnwriOk,  at  STO,  and 
their  aggregiate  capacity  6.077|22S  barrel*.  Tb<^ 
largest  tank  is  owned  by  Locskhan  and  Frew^  at 
Pittflbnrg,  the  capaefty  of  whieh  m  43,000  hatw 
rel».  Iliere  are  no  Imb  than  13S  tank^  holding 
from  2D,fXJ0  barrets  upward^  and  tli«  aviciffB  ca- 
pacity of  the  whole  tankage  ia  16,43JI  ti«nSf. 

Tbe  Lowe  watcsr-gas  praoeas  has  beai  inlRi* 
daced  during  the  past  month  at  Manayttnk,  a 
suburb  of  Fli^ladelphia,  and  %\m  town  in  qdetdse^ 
as  well  as  a  number  of  gurroundltig  vilbgoiL  \» 
lighted  from  the  new  worka  ci^ludtTeiy,  The 
oporatlon  of  the  Manayunk  plant  ha«  thQi  te 
been  quite  satisfactoiy^, 


f-Mtflr's  listnrirfll  Ikml, 


POLmCAK 

OUR  Eecord  ii  closed  on  the  25th  of  Septem* 
ber* 
The  Beptetnber  elections  in  Vermont  (on  the 
£th)  and  in  Maine  (on  the  11th)  reunited  In  the 
choice  of  the  Hepnbliean  oandidates  by  majori- 
Ues  taearly  equal  to  tho^  of  \%1%  the  last  Fresi- 
tlontM  year.  In  Vermont,  M  r.  Fairbanks  recoi ved 
ft  in*i<Krfly  of  nearly  24,€O0,  in  a  total  vote  of  over 
Afi|OO0.  In  IS 72  the  Eepuhtican  majority  in  that 
etate  waa  2&,SS3,  In  a  total  vote  of  sa,&il@.    In 


Maine,  Mr.  Connor^a  plurality  over  Mr.  Talbot  wma 
15,459,  in  a  total  vote  of  !3fi,4S*a  In  im%  iJba 
Republican  tnajoricy  in  that  State  wan  n^ilO^  fa 
a  total  vote  of  126,3 IS. 

The  gtate  election  In  ArkanioA  fvMlled  fa  wsk 
overwhelming  n«mr>cratio  m«jc»rity. 

Arkansas,  New  Jeivey,  Oontieocieui,  Mi«MV7i« 
and  Indiana  have  already  In  the  field  iM)  «Inau 
oml  ticket  for  the  GrtponlMok  PNiidcntbl  ao- 
didat^ 

Tl;e  Colorado  Kepttlili«a  Blttt  Cm^rm^aa^  ai 
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Pueblo,  AugoBt  27,  nominated  John  L.  Routt  for 
Goveroor,  and  adopted  a  hard-money  platform. 

The  Connecticut  Democratic  State  Convention, 
at  Hartford,  September  6,  nominated  Richard  D. 
Hubbard  for  Qovemor. 

The  Delaware  Democratic  State  Conv^tion,  at 
Dover,  September  7,  nominated  Presidential  elect- 
ors. In  ihe  platform  of  resolutions  adopted  was 
the  following : 

"iSesolMd,  That  we  are  and  always  have  been  in  fi^ 
Yor  of  the  white  men  of  the  coon^  controlline  this 
ffoyemment,  and  therefore  we  appeal  with  conflaence 
to  the  white  voters  only  for  the  success  of  the  princi^ 
pies  in  the  foregoing  rescdntions.'* 

The  Delaware  Republican  State  Convention,  at 
Dover,  September  18,  nominated  Presidential 
electors. 

The  Massachusetts  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion, at  Worcester,  September  6,  renominated 
(Governor  Rice  and  all  the  other  present  State  of- 
ficers. The  Democratic  Convention,  at  the  same 
place,  September  6,  nominated  Charles  Francis 
Adams  for  Governor. 

The  Nebraska  Democratic  State  Convention,  »t 
Omaha,  September  6,  nominated  Paren  England 
for  Oovemor,  and  adopted  resolutions  mdorsing 
the  St  Louis  platform  and  arraigning  the  Repuf 
lican  party  for  furnishing  arms  to  the  Indians. 

The  New  Tork  Republican  State  Convention, 
at  Saratoga,  August  28,  nominated  ex-Oovemor 
Edwin  D.  Morgan  for  Governor.  The  Democratic 
Convention,  at  Saratoga,  August  80,  nominated 
€z-Govemor  Horatio  Seymour  for  Governor.  Ow- 
ing to  the  declination  of  its  candidate,  the  Conven- 
tion re-assembled,  September  18,  and  nominated 
Lucius  Robhison. 

The  South  Carolina  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion, at  Columbia,  September  18,  redominated  Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain  and  the  other  State  officers. 

Murad  EfPendi,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  was  deposed 
August  81,  and  his  brother,  Abdul-Hamid,  pro- 
claimed his  successor.  Early  in  September  the 
Servian  army  sustained  a  severe  defeat,  and  was 
compelled  to  fall  back  on  Deligrad.*  The  great 
powers  urged  the  Porte  to  grant  a  month^s 
armistioe.  The  Porte,  while  refusing  the  armis- 
tice, expressed  a  willingness  to  treat  for  peace. 
The  Sultan's  cabinet  demanded  as  a  basis  for  set- 
tiement  the  disarmament  of  the  Servian  army, 
the  Turkish  occupation  of  Alexinatz,  Tsatsak, 
and  Tosnitza,  an  indemni^  of  600,000  ducats, 
and  the  homage  of  Prince  Milan  at  Constantino- 
ple. These  terms  were  subsequently  confirmed 
by  the  Great  Council  The  conditions,  as  finally 
reported  by  the  Sultan  to  the  embassadors  of  the 
great  powers,  were  the  following :  1.  The  re-oc- 
cupation of  the  fortresses  which  were  held  by 
Turkey  previous  to  1867.  2.  The  destruction  of 
the  fortresses  constructed  by  the  Servians  since 
1867.  8.  The  investiture  of  Prince  Milan  at  Con- 
stantinople. 4.  The  reduction  of  the  effective 
Servian  army  to  10,000  men  and  three  batteries. 
6.  The  construction  of  a  railway  across  Servia. 
6.  The  payment  of  a  war  indemnity  by  Servia. 

On  the  17th  of  September  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment ordered  all  its  commanders  to  discontinue 
hostilities  until  further  orders.  The  object  of 
the  armistice  was  to  give  the  great  powers  time 
for  deliberation  upon  terms  of  peace. 

In  the  mean  time  great  indignation  had  been 
aroused  in  England  by  the  reports  of  Turkish 
outrages  in  Bulgaria.    Meetings  were  held  to  pro- 


test against  the  policy  of  the  British  government 
At  Blackheath,  September  9,  Mr.  Gladstone  ad- 
dressed an  assembly  of  about  12,000.  Since  his 
Blackheath  speech  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  on  this 
question  represents  the  popular  sentiment  of 
England  as  against  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
government,  has  issued  a  pi^mphlet  on  the  East- 
em  question,  showing  that  Servia  and  Montene- 
gro commenced  the  war  only  wh^n  the  hope  of 
redress  for  their  brethren  was  finally  withdrawn, 
and  that,  therefore,  in  a  settlement  with  Turkey, 
the  five  cases  of  Servia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina, 
Montenegro,  and  Bulgaria  should  not  be  consid- 
ered otherwise  than  as  the  connected  limbs  of 
one  and  the  same  transaction,  and  claiming  that 
the  British  government  should  interpose  to  put  a 
stop  to  outrages  like  those  which  have  desolated 
Bulgaria,  and  to  exclude  the  administrative  action 
of  uke  Ottoman  government  from  the  provinces. 

William  M.  Tweed  was  arrested,  September  7, 
at  Vigo,  in  Spain,  where  he  had  just  arrived  from 
Cuba. 

Mr.  Disraeli,  having  been  elevated  to  the  peer- 
age  as  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  has  issued  a  farewell 
address  to  his  constituents,  the  electora  of  Buck- 
inghamshire, by  whom  he  has  been  returned  to 
Parliament  continuously  since  1847- 

MI8CBLLANB0U& 

The  international  rifle-match  at  Creedmoor,  Sep- 
tember 14,  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  American 
team  by  twenty-two  points.  In  the  contest  were 
teams  from  America,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Australia, 
and  Canada.  The  Irish  team  came  out  second, 
and  the  Scotch  third.  In  a  subsequent  match, 
September  21,  between  the  Irish  and  American 
teams,  the  latter  won  by  eleven  points. 

The  Lafayette  statue  was  unveiled  in  Union 
Square,  New  York  city,  September  6. 

The  mine  under  HaUett^s  Point  Reef,  Astoria, 
Long  Island,  was  exploded  by  General  Newton, 
September  24. 

DI8A8TBBS. 

September  6. — ^Explosion  of  nitro-glycerine  at 
Hell  Gate,  New  Tork  city.  Three  men  killed  and 
seven  seriously  injured. 

Beptofher  22.— At  Black  Lick  Station,  near 
Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  Pan -Handle  Railroad, 
four  cars  of  an  express  train  jumped  the  track, 
rolling  down  an  embankment  Over  thirty  peo- 
ple were  injured,  four  of  whom  were  distantly 
killed. 

Beptmher  4. — ^The  town  of  St  Hyadntiie,  Can- 
ada,  destroyed  by  fire.  Six  hundred  houses  burn- 
ed, and  four  thousand  people  rendered  homeless. 

OBITUART. 

Septembet  12. — ^Ih  Richmond,  Virginia,  General 
Henry  A.  Wise,  aged  sevoity  years. 

SqffUmber  14. — ^In  St  James  Parish,  Louisiana, 
Robert  Barnwell  Rhett,  Sen.,  aged  seventy-five 
yearo. 

September  18.— In  New  York  city,  the  Rev. 
Edmund  Stover  Janes,  senior  bishop  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States, 
aged  sixty-nine  years. — ^At  Fishkill,  New  York, 
Professor  Charles  Daviee,  the  mathematician,  aged 
seventy-eight  years. 

August  80. — Intelligence  received  In  London 
of  the  death  of  FeHoien  David,  the  celebrated 
French  musical  composer,  aged  si^-six  y^rs 
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A  CORRESPONDENT  at  Eaeton,  PennsylTa- 
nia,  says  that  a  few  days  since  a  guest  at 
one  of  the  hotels  in  that  place  asked  for  a  nap> 
kin  at  dinner.  The  landlord  declined  to  give  him 
one.  **  But,"  said  the  guest,  "  that  man  at  the 
other  table  haf  one." 

"  That  man,"  replied  mine  host,  **  is  a  regular 
boarder,  and  has  just  got  back  from  the  Cen- 
tennial. I  must  pander  to  him  for  a  day  or  two ; 
but  it  won*t  be  long  before  he  will  be  wiping  his 
mouth  on  the  table^^loth  and  cleaning  his  nails 
with  the  fork,  like  the  rett  of  the  gentlemen.  No, 
stranger,  we  don^t  allow  any  style  here  as  a  regu- 
lar thing,  but  we  can't  help  ourselves  sometimes." 

Down  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Virginia 
flourishes  a  breed  of  semi-wild  hogs,  called  in  the 
country  vernacular  "wind-splitters,"  or  "raior- 
backs."  They  greatly  resemble  a  greyhound  in 
shape,  and  in  speed  would  successfully  compete 
with  one.  At  one  of  the  county  fairs,  several 
years  ago,  an  enterprising  Pennsylvanian  placed 
on  exhibition  a  pen  of  sleek  fat  Berkshires, 
which  presented  a  marked  contrast  to  the  leaner 
native  specimens  by  which  they  were  surrounded. 
Their  owner  one  day  encountered  one  of  his  com- 
petitors in  swine  culture,  and  ventured  a  com- 
parison between  his  own  and  the  stilted  occu- 
pants of  the  neighboring  pens.  **  Wa'al,  stran- 
ger," replied  the  ruralist,  *^  tiiey  may  be  right  smart 
for  you  uns,  but  down  this  yar  county  you  couldn't 
give  *em  *way." 

*'Why  not?"  asked  the  astonished  Pennsyl- 
vanian. 

"  Why,  ye  see,  stranger,  down  yar  a  hog  that 
can't  outrun  a  nigger  ain't  wuth  a  cuss." 

This  anecdote  was  told  by  Senator  Withers, 
of  Virginia,  in  a  stump  speech  delivered  in  Ches- 
terfield County.  When  he  descended  from  the 
platform  he  was  accosted  by  a  venerable  darky, 
who  had  been  an  attentive  listener,  with  the  que- 
ry:"  I  say.  Mars  Withers,  whar  can  I  git  some 
dem  hogs.  Fo'  God,  dey's  jess  de  breed  for  dis 
yar  kentry." 

A  bot's  way  of  stating  things,  though  often 
inelegant,  is  generally  nervous.  Example :  A 
lad  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  entered  a  drug  store, 
bottle  in  hand,  and  said  he  wanted  ten  cents 
worth  of  "  armakymony."  The  drugger  told  him 
to  repeat  the  word,  and  said,  ^  Don't  you  mean 
arnica,  or  ammonia  ?" 

**  I  dunno,"  was  the  reply. 

"What  IB  it  for?"  asks  druggist 

"Can't  tell,"  said  boy,  starting  slowly  out 
When  near  the*door  a  bright  idea  illumined  him, 
and  he  turned  and  oaked  druggist :  "  If  your  wife 
hit  you  qn  the  head  with  a  chair  leg,  which  of 
them  modidn«ifl  would  you  git  to  tak^  thi^  swell- 
in'  down  *" 

"Arnica." 

"  Then  fi!l  her  in  ten  cents*  worth,"  ttplied  the 
boy,  and  he  gmzed  lovingly  at  a  big  stick  of  lio- 
orioe  a^  the  artiica  was  bi^iiig  botili^^ 

W!^E^'  Professor  Huxley  wafl  on  a  visit  to  his 
niece^  io  Jfit^lmlle,  he  viaited  tbeVftnd<*rhilt  tJaU 
versity,  whtrt*  h^  was  cordially  rec*iv<Ml,  and 
where   this   incident  occurrL^d,  iHosttuUiig   the  | 


"  warfare  of  science  and  religion.'*  He  was  in- 
specting the  different  departments,  and  on  pass- 
ing from  the  School  of  Science  to  the  School  of 
Theology  he  remarked  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sommers : 
"  Tou  have  religion  on  one  side  and  science  on 
the  other.    Do  you  keep  a  patrol  between  ?" 

"  Come  in,"  said  the  doctor, "  and  see  where  we 
beat  out  theology,  and  where  we  should  be  glad 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  beating  a  little  into 
you." 

"  Ah,  Sir,"  said  the  professor, "  if  I  were  here,  I 
should  give  you  novel  theology,  if  not  so  sound." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  eound^"  replied 
the  doctor.' 

Finally,  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  seats 
in  the  theological  apartment  suddenly  seemed  to 
strike  the  English  apostle  of  evolution,  and  he 
immediately  evolved  this  from  his  inner  con- 
sciousness: "You  seem  to  have  a  twist  in  the 
desk  appendages  to  the  seats,  I  see,  doctor." 

"  Tes ;  but  it  is  not  so  bad  as  the  twist  which 
you  put  into  the  occupants,  and  which  we  are 
trying  to  work  out" 

"  I  hope  we  keep  you  employed,"  saf d  Professor 
Huxley,  and  the  laughing  admission  that  they  did 
was  taken  as  a  truce. 

The  origin  of  the  poor-box  in  churches  is  thus 
explained  m  a  curious  old  book,  entitled  AneC" 
doiee  Eodetiaxtiquety  published  in  Amsterdam  in 
1772:  "The  prelates  of  France  having  refused 
to  contribute  in  favor  of  the  Crusade  tl^  fortieth 
part  of  their  revenues,  although  they  had  prom- 
ised  the  thirtieth  part  at  the  Coondl  of  Dijon, 
▲.D.  1198,  the*  Pope  ordered  a  box  (tnme  ereux) 
to  be  placed  in  each  church,  and  to  be  locked 
with  three  keys,  the  first  to  be  kept  by  the  bish- 
op, the  second  by  the  cur6,  and  the  third  by  some 
pious  layman,  that  the  faithful  might  there  place 
their  alms,  and  that,  according  to  the  quality  of 
the  person^  and  the  fervor  of  their  devotioDy 
the  bishops  may  commute  the  penitences  into 
ahns  for  the  succor  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  the 
first  instance  in  which  the  word  tnme  has  been 
used  to  signify  the  boxes  whidi  are  placed  in 
churches  to  receive  alms." 

CuBiouB  Efitafh. — Sir  John  Trollop,  Kni^t» 
is  said  to  have  had  a  grave  dug  for  himself,  some 
years  before  his  decease,  in  the  chancel  of  a 
church  built  at  his  expense.  By  the  side  of  the 
grave  was  placed  his  own  figure  in  marble,  with 
his  right  hand  pointing  to  the  building,  and  his 
left  to  the  grave.  On  his  breast  were  painted 
the  following  lines : 

I,  81  r  JciliD  TfoUop, 
Mjidti  tb»e  etoniiM!  rrv]]  up: 
When  God  sbaJI  tukt^  my  wvul  «p, 
My  t>ody  nhait  til  tliit  hole  apy 


In  a  certain  town  of  Cbittetideii  County,  Ver- 
mont,  there  lived,  a  soire  of  yearw  a^go,  a  wcll-WK 
do  farmer  who  was  also  a  Baptist  pwsftcher.  Bf« 
was  not  a  learn ed  man,  V>ui  hU  hm^^  were  jC^od, 
and  while  hb  ''  sennon:!"  htiH  no  oiii*^  lb«fy 
doubtli -H  L'liifyijig  to  a  Urge  portion  of  hi^ 
oongrtgii^uii.  One  Sunday  h«  "  pUehod  Ukki' 
H!>man  Catholic  Church  like'  a  fiO^ 
IjyL  not  wishing  to  be  unjost,  sd&  wUUi^ 
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give  the  devil  his  due,  he  checked  for  a  moment 
the  torrent  of  denunciation,  and  generously  re- 
marked, **  I  donH  believe  in  patronizin*  the  Pope, 
but  Fm  willin*  to  allow  that  sometimes  he  says 
somethin'  good,  as,  for  example,  that  remark  of 
his'n,  *  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.* " 

One  who  heard  it  thought  this  a  Pius  fraud  on 
Alexander. 

In  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hepworth's  bright  yachting 
book.  Starboard  and  Art^  recently  published  by 
£[2urper  and  Brothers,  are  several  funny  yams, 
one  of  which  will  be  relished  by  readers  of  the 
Drawer.  It  is  related  by  an  old  salt  named  Fowl- 
er, whose  power  of  drawing  the  long-bow  may  be 
estimated  by  the  foroe  of  his  language.  He  un- 
coils as  follows: 

**  As  I  was  a-saym',  we  was  ooddin*  off  Nan- 
tucket ;  the  wind  blew  heavy  from  the  nor'east 
There  was  a  mighty  sea  runnin',  and  the  cappen, 
seein'  the  rest  o*  the  fleet  had  come  to  anciior, 
said  to  me,  *  Fowler,'  said  he,  *  hadn't  we  better 
let  go  our  mud-hook?'  I  cast  my  eyes  to  the 
norrard,  and  see  it  was  goin'  to  blow  pretty  stiff 
all  night,  so  I  said,  *Tou  can  do  as  you  like.  Cap ; 
but  if  she  was  my  craft,  I  know  what  I'd  do,  mighty 
quick.' 

*'  *  What's  that  V  sez  he,  kfaider  anxious ;  for  I 
noticed  he  always  come  to  me  when  it  was  a-blow- 
in'  hard. 

**  *  Why,'  sez  I, '  them  clouds  they  look  ugly,  and 
it's  goin*  to  be  a  nasty  night,  and  if  we  can  get  a 
^  hold  of  the  bottom,  it's  all  right' 

**So  the  anchor  was  let  go,  and  we  bobbed 
about  a  good  deal  worse  than  we  did  t'other  night 
That  was  a  mill-pond  side  of  the  sea  we  were  in. 
Talk  of  mountains — they  wam't  nowhere  side 
of  them  waves.  Why,  Sir,  once  the  schooner 
pinted  her  bowsprit  right  for  the  NorUi  Star,  and 
you  know  she's  got  to  stand  up  pretty  wdl  on 
end  to  do  that 

^  I  was  just  goin'  out  on  the  bowsprit  to  furi 
the  jib,  when  a  law  of  wind  took  the  sail,  and  at 
the  same  minute  a  heavy  wave  struck  us,  and 
threw  me  off  my  feet  I  hung  on  to  ^e  dew  of 
the  jib,  expectin'  to  be  landed  against  the  larboard 
rail,  you  know.  But  the  wind  was  so  strong  it 
blew  the  jib  outboard,  and  instead  of  droppin'  on 
the  deck,  I  fell  flat  on  my  back  in  the  water. 
The  tide  was  runnin*  Eke  a  race-horse,  and  when 
I  got  about  midships,  as  I  reckoned,  a  roller  lift- 
ed me  about  twenty  feet  above  the  deck,  and  I 
hollered." 

"« Tou  hoUered  ?"  said  Bertric 

**  Well,  I  guess  I  did,  and  the  crew  heard  me, 
too,  and  the  cappen  he  heard  me.  I  struck  out, 
hopin'  to  get  hold  of  the  rail,  but  'twam't  no  use. 
I  give  myself  up  for  lost  No  more  ooddin'  for 
me,  I  said  to  mysell  Just  then  I  heard  the 
cappen  say, 

**' rm  throwin' ye  a  line,  Fowler,' and  with  that 
I  heard  a  splash  close  to  me.  It  was  so  dark  I 
couldn't  see  nothin*,  but  I  heard  the  rope  strike 
the  water.  I  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  think 
that  the  rope  would  sink,  so  I  fumbled  round 
about  a  foot  under  water  and  caught  hold  of 
somethin*.    It  was  the  whippin*  of  the  Une. 

"  Well,  I  hung  on  with  an  awful  grip,  and  could 
feel  that  they  were  haulin'  away  at  t*other  end. 
I  never  come  so  near  faintin*  m  my  life,  but 
*twam*t  no  time  to  faint  just  then.  The  sailors 
was  haulin*  me  .on  board,  when  one  of  them  look- 


ed over  the  side  and  see  that  I  had  only  the 
whippin*  in  my  hand.** 

**  I  thought  you  said  it  was  so  dark  you  couldn't 
see,"  broke  in  Ruloff. 

**  Well,  I  was  almost  aboard  then,  and,  besides, 
it  lit  up  about  two  o'clock.** 

"Two  o*clock,"  cried  Stigand;  "why,  you  fell 
off  the  bows  at  one.  Were  you  in  the  water  in 
March  for  an  hour,  and  did  it  take  you  sixty  min- 
utes, with  a  strong  tide,  to  go  from  the  stem  to 
the  stem?" 

"  Wa*al,  it  might  not  have  been  exactly  two, 
but  it  was  nigh  on  to  it ;  and,  besides  that,  I  was 
strugglin*  all  the  time,  and  the  time  might  have 
seemed  a  little  longer  than  it  really  was;  and 
more  than  that,  I  had  to  guess  at  the  time,  cos  I 
oouldn*t  let  go  that  rope  to  get  my  watch  out  and 
see  just  the  minute  I  was  drownded,**  said  Fowl- 
er, not  in  the  least  disconcerted. 

"  Well,  when  I  was  most  up,  one  of  the  sailors 
he  said,  *  Cappen,  hadn*t  we  better  get  the  guff 
and  make  fast  to  him?'  At  that  I  must  say  I 
felt  mad.  It  was  bad  enough  to  fall  overboard, 
but  to  be  gaffed  as  though  I  was  a  dogfish  was 
more  than  I  could  stan^  so  I  really  believe  I 
fainted  away.  At  any  rate,  the  next  thing  I  knew 
I  was  in  the  cabin  stretched  out  on  one  of  the 
transoms. 

"  The  cappen  stood  over  me,  shaking  me,  and 
saying, '  Fowler,  let  go  that  rope.*  I  looked  down 
to  my  hand,  and  found  that  I  had  hold  of  about 
three  inches  of  it,  with  such  a  grip  that  I  couldn*t 
let  go.  So  I  took  hold  of  the  rope  with  my  right 
hand,  and  kinder  coaxed  it  away  from  the  fingers 
of  the  other  hand. 

"  I  tell  you,  that  was  a  grip,  though,  wasn't  it  ?" 

This  remark  was  addressed  to  me,  and  I  an- 
swered yes,  without  further  comment  on  the  ad- 
venture. 

The  effusiveness  of  some  of  the  misses  of  this 
happy  republic  of  ours  has  a  fine  illustration  in 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  a  young 
lady  of  New  York :  "  Oh,  how  pleased  we  were 
to  drive  away  from  the  restraints  of  the  dty  into 
the  free  and  open  air  I  Every  thing  looked  so 
nice  and  beautiful,  and,  oh  I  if  you  £ui  only  en- 
joved  the  fragrance  of  the  roses  in  full  bloom ! 
we  were  so  eager  to  sniff  the  delight  that  a  kem^ 
long  8meU  aduaUy  pulUd  tq>  the  more  deHoate/ow- 
en  by  the  roote," 

Iff  one  of  our  Lcmdon  o(mtemporaries  we  find 
the  following,  which  is  worth  transplanting  into 
this  department  of  the  Magazine :  A  late  traveler 
in  Westem  America  was  struck  by  the  absence 
of  the  usual  tessellated  language  of  the  bullock 
driver  in  the  case  of  a  man  on  the  road  with  a 
small  team,  which  he  thus  apostrophized, "  Come 
hither.  Baptist!  Who-o^I  Presbyteria^"  etc 
This  mode  of  address  seemed  so  strange  to  the 
traveler  that  he  entered  into  conversation  with 
the  man,  and  asked  him  how  these  titles  were 
applicable  to  a  bullock  team.  "  Well,  Sir,  you 
see,"  said  he,  "  I  calls  this  the  'clesiastical  team. 
You  see  that  bullock  on  the  off  side,  leading;  I 
calls  him  Baptist  We'll  be  crossing  the  cmk 
presently;  he*ll  be  bound  to  make  for  water. 
That  one  on  the  near  side,  he*s  *Piscopalian, 
'cause  he  holds  his  head  so  werry  high.  That 
bullock  on  the  off  side  of  the  pole,  the  one  with 
the  crumpled  hom,  I  calls  hu&>  Presbyterian. 
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He*8  the  most  out-and-out  knowing  bullock  of  the 
lot.  The  brindle  in  the  same  yoke  with  him,  he's 
Wesleyan.  He*s  always  a-grunting  and  a-groan- 
ing,  as  if  he  was  dragging  the  whole  load.  Bless 
your  life,  Sir,  he's  not  pulling  an  ounce." 

A  WRITER  in  N0U9  and  Queries  has  the  follow- 
ing neat  retort : 

Mr.  Falls,  a  well-known  Irish  sportsman,  hap- 
pened one  day  to  ride  down  a  hound.  The  iras- 
cible but  wit^  master  attacked  him  in  no  very 
measured  language. 

"  Sir,"  was  the  reply,  "  Td  have  you  recollect 
that  I  am  Mr.  Falls  of  Dungannon." 

The  answer  was  ready :  **  I  don't  care  if  you 
are  Mr.  Falls  of  Niagara,  you  sha'n't  ride  over  my 
hounds." 

Ths  following  dialogue  recently  occurred  in  one 
of  our  rural  justices'  courts : 

"  Do  you  know  the  prisoner,  Mr.  Jones  ?" 

"Yes,  to  the  bone." 

"What  is  his  character?" 

"  Didn't  know  he  had  any." 

"  Does  he  live  near  you  ?" 

"  So  near  that  he  has  spent  only  five  shillings 
for  fire-wood  in  eight  years." 

"  Did  he  ever  come  in  collision  with  you  in  any 
matter?" 

"  Only  once,  and  then  he  was  drunk,  and  mis- 
took me  for  a  lamp  post" 

"  From  what  you  know  of  him,  would  you  be- 
lieve him  under  oath  ?" 

"  That  depends  upon  circumstances.  If  he  was 
so  much  intoxicated  that  he  did  not  know  what 
he  was  saying,  I  would ; .  if  not,  I  wouldn't" 

Lawtkr  C y  of  Southeastern  Massachusetts, 

was  well  known  for  his  ready  wit  and  repartee, 
as  well  as  for  his  skill  as  an  attorney  and  elo- 
quence as  an  advocate. 

The  writer  of  this  happened  on  one  occasion 
to  be  in  the  United  States  Court  sitting  in  Bos- 
ton, the  learned  Mr.  Justice  Story  presiding,  when 
the  following  colloquy  took  place  between  Mr. 
G and  a  witness  under  cross-exammation : 

"  Mr.  Witness,  where  did  you  get  that  book 
which  you  hold  in  your  hand  ?" 

"  It  is  the  book  of  records  of  the  church  at 
Beech  Woods,  where  I  reside." 

"  Yes,  I  know ;  but  where  did  you  get  the  book 
itself?" 

"Well,  I  was  clerk  of  a  military  company  at 
Beech  Woods,  and  I  bought  this  book  to  keep 
the  records  of  the  company.  Afterward  the 
company  ran  down,  and  I  was  chosen  clerk  of 
the  church ;  so  I  took  the  same  book  to  keep  the 
church  records  in." 

"  Ah !  I  see.  Then  that  book  seems  to  contain 
the  recordi  of  the  church  mt/i^afii," 


All  who  have  been  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Boa- 
ton  State-house  hove  noticed,  oppofiite  the  main 
entrance,  the  battle  flap  of  the  Mas&achu^tts 
regimcctts,  also  some  ^raj  stones  &et  in  the  pave- 
ment below  thera.  These  etonea  are  a  fae^simile 
of  the  tombstones  ai  the  Waehiugton  family  in 
England.  These  facta  are  set  forth  on  a  small 
marble  tabkt  coniipicuously  placed.  Bo  much  in 
ezplantLtion. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  whUe  a  person  wis  looking 
at  them,  a  party  of  two  or  thruo  Ijulita  mtd  an 


unpulsive  young  miss  came  in  and  stopped  In 
front  of  the  colors.  The  young  miss  was  first 
to  speak. 

"  Oh  my  t  what  are  these  ?" 

"Why,  Mary,  what  makes  you  so  green?"  ex- 
claimed one  of  the  others.  "Not  know  what 
these  are  ?  Indeed,  I  am  astonished !  These  are 
the  memprials  of  the  Washington  fiunily.  Didn't 
they  have  lots  of  flags  ?" 

A  rRnKD  at  Rock  Island,  filinoia,  tells  us  that 
Lemuel  Andrews,  who  was  well  known  through- 
out Illinois  in  1860,  and  one  of  the  early  settlers 
of  Rock  Island,  was  a  man  of  fine  business  abil- 
ity, and  at  the  same  time  jocose.  For  some  years 
he  drove  a  pair  of  roan  ponies,  named  "  Topsy" 
and  "Turvy."  Meeting  him  one  day  driving 
upon  the  street,  a  gentlman  exclaimed, "  What  I 
Ajidrews?  I  couldn't  make  out  whether  you 
were  man  or  beast  coming  down  the  street,  every 
thing  appeared  so  topsy  and  turvy." 

The  old  gentleman  promptly  replied,  "Yoa 
should  have  remembered  that  'Uie  noblest  work 
of  Qod'  foUowed  chaos." 

Fbom  a  correspondent  at  Silver  Gity,  New  Mez> 
ico,  we  have  the  two  following : 

Charley  S  is  a  pioneer  and  prospeeter, 
"  one  of  the  old-time  bi^s,"  thoroughly  at  home 
in  the  mountains,  a  keen  tracer  of  "Indications,** 
and  a  masterly  strategist  in  "  corraling  feet"  wh^i 
a  new  mining  district  has  been  "  struck,"  albeit 
his  friends  must  admit  that^  with  all  his  other 
accomplishments,  Charley  is  just  a  littie  rusty  in 
his  classics.    A  few  evenings  since  a  stranger 

put  up  at  the  T House,  where  our  hero  was 

temporarily  sojourning,  and  Charley,  who  had 
met  the  stranger  elsewhere,  was  very  polite  and 
attentive,  and  did  the  honors  of  the  supper  table 
for  his  acquaintance  with  much  sesL  As  the 
meal  progressed,  the  stranger  euest  sfned  a  dish 
in  the  centre  of  the  board  whida  tempted  his  ap- 
petite, and  not  knowing  the  customs  of  the  house, 
and  doubtful  whether  the  viand  he  craved  was 
public  or  private  property,  he  drew  it  toward 
him,  and  turned  to  Charley  with  the  inquiry, "  Is 
thistiro  bono  piMieo  T' 

That  worthy  eyed  the  dish  a  moment  with  an 
mtent  and  perplexed  gaxe,  and  answered,  with 
an  air  of  decision,  "No;  I  should  rather  think 
that  was  pidded  Um^ne,^ 

Which  his  opinion  was  eminentiy  oorreet 

Judge  B ,  Associate  Justice  of  the  United 

States  Court  for  this  district,  is  a  veiy  mild,  slow- 
spoken,  "  grave,  and  reverend  signior,"  but  not 
quite  destitute  of  a  spirit  of  levity  when  the  oc- 
casion is  tempting. 

Not  lorn;  since,  in  company  with  several  mem- 
bora  of  tlie  bAT^  h€  wai  tmvelinj;  h»  a  dist&Ql 
eounty  for  the  purpose  of  holding  cuurt  As  the 
aDcommodationit  on  the  way  were  not  of  the  l»;M, 
consisting  of  an  oecaiional  mncb  <ir  m&H  sisSlQii, 
the  party,  who  traveled  in  their  own  canliM, 
carried  along  with  tbrm,  a  bountiful  (unch  buKel, 
ffom  which  it  was  their  co^^tom  to  n^ga!«  thcsa* 
selvefl  when  hnlting  lor  a  noontlaj  rest  On  «3ae 
of  these  occiisions  a  pieoo  «rf  cb**»e  wa«  bro^gM 
fi-rth  from  among  ^eir  tt«<wm«*,  which,  on  es^ 
^mbiatinn^  pmved  to  be  denAoly  populaticd  with 
thut  pnmitiTe  devdopmenl  of  orpiidc  lift  &nEl^ 
iarly  known  as  skippen.    AH  ci(  tht  pvlj  Mfv 
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<me  expressed  a  very  decided  disrelish  for  fresh 

meat  in  that  particular  form ;  but  ex-Judge  N ^ 

a  portly  lawyer  of  loud  Toice  and  strong  stomach, 
declared  a  preference  for  the  cheese,  and  the  oth- 
ers Tery  gladly  relinquished  it  all  to  him.  After 
making  a  hearty  meal  of  the  condemned  lacteal 
product,  he  smacked  his  lips  with  great  gusto, 
and  exclaimed, 

**Kow  I  can  say,  like  Samson  of  old,  'I  hare 
slain  my  thousands.'  *' 

*'Tes,"  instantly  retorted  Judge  B ,  **aiid 

u  hare  done  it  with  th 


you 


I  the  same  weapon.'* 


Thi  following  curious  account  for  restoring  a 
diapel  was  engraved  in  French  on  a  watch  crys- 
tal in  the  Swiss  Department  of  the  Vienna  Expo- 
sition. The  whole  was  placed  on  a  scroll  less 
than  an  inch  square.  A  painter  had  been  em- 
ployed to  repair  a  number  of  pictures  in  a  con- 
Tent,  and  presented  his  bill  in  gross  to  the  curate, 
who  refused  payment,  saying  that  the  committee 
would  require  details.  The  painter  produced  it 
as  follows : 

Corrected  and  rerfted  the  Ten  Oommtndmenta,  6 
francs  and  IS  centtmei;  embeUishad  and  renewed 
Fontlos  Pilate,  and  pot  a  new  ribbon  In  his  bonnet,  8 
francs  6  centimeB :  pat  a  new  tall  on  the  rooster  of  St 
Peter,  and  mended  nis  comb,  8  francs  90  centimes ;  r»- 
plomed  and  gflded  the  left  wing  of  the  Goardlan  An- 
gel, 4  francs  IT  centimes ;  washed  the  scnrant  of  the 
Bigb-Priest,  and  pat  carmine  on  his  cheeks,  6  francs 
IS  centimes;  renewed  Heaven,  adjoated  two  Stars, 
gilded  the  Son,  and  renewed  the  Moon,  7  francs  14  cen- 
times ;  re-animated  the  Flames  of  Pnrgatory,  and  re- 
stored some  Sools,  6  franca  6  oentimes;  r^rived  the 
Flamee  of  Hell,  pot  a  new  tall  on  the  Devil,  mended 
his  left  hoof,  KOA  dki  sereral  Jobs  for  the  Damned,  4 
francs  10  centimes ;  pnt  new  spatterdashes  on  the  Son 
of  Tbblas,  and  drtMlng  on  his  back, S  francs;  cleaned 
the  ears  of  Balaam's  Aas,  and  ahod  htm,  Sfrance  7  cen- 
times ;  pot  ear-rings  In  the  ears  of  Sarah,  S  francs  4 
centimes ;  rebordeied  the  robe  of  Herod,  and  re-ad- 
losted  hia  wig,  4  francs  4  centimes ;  pot  a  new  stone 
in  David's  Sling,  enlarged  the  head  of  Goliath,  and  ex- 
tended  hia  leg^  8  francs  S  centimes ;  decorated  Noah's 
Ark,  8  francs :  mended  the  shirt  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 
and  cleaned  the  Pigs,  4  francs  9  ^^^tJ'w^t.  Total,  W 
francs  11  centimes       

Wk  have  received  from  a  friend  in  Watson- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  a  sheet  entitled  iVoao  'and 
Thm^  the  pages  of  which  measure  dght  inches  in 
length  by  six  inches  in  breadth— a  bright  little 
local  affair,  devoted  to  the  history  and  local  af- 
fairs of  the  bailiwick  and  persons  of  Muncy  who 
have  "done  things."  Of  these, two  anecdotes  are 
given: 

Men  in  unpleasant  circumstances  often  take 
comfort  in  making  ludicrous  contrasts.  In  the 
spring  of  1864  Colonel  H.  J.  B.  Oummings,  a  for- 
mer  Muncy  boy,  and  a  worthy  descendant  of  Gen- 
eral firodhead  of  Revolutionary  fame,  was  station- 
ed with  his  regunent  (the  Thirty-ninth  Iowa)  at 
Oulleoka,  Tennessee,  to  guard  the  railroad.  For- 
rest, with  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  threatened  to 
cut  the  road  and  prevent  the  supply  of  our  troops 
around  and  south  of  Pulaski  CumminM  was  or- 
dered to  throw  up  earth-works  forthwitii,  to  pro- 
tect  the  high  trestle  at  CuUeoka.  To  save  his 
men  from  the  labor  of  fortifying,  he  sent  mount- 
ed men  to  the  planters'  houses  vdthin  a  distance 
of  five  miles,  with  orders  that  all  their  able-bodied 
negroes  should  report  to  him  at  daylight  the  next 
morning,  "armed"  with  pick  and  shovel  To 
hinder  the  preparations  for  defense,  the  planters 
ran  their  negroes  off,  and  not  one  reported  for 
work.    Exasperated  at  such  conduct,  the  colonel 


sent  out  men  and  brought  in  every  planter — ^men 
who  had  perhaps  never  done  a  day's  work— and 
set  them  to  work  in  the  trenches,  fed  them  army 
rations,  and  placed  over  them  sentinels  with  fixed 
bayonets  to  compel  them  to  be  diligent.  Stand- 
ing behind  a  comer  of  the  work,  the  colonel 
heard  several  philosophizing  on  the  situation, 
when  one  of  them  niade  the  following  absurd 
contrast :  "  I  voted  myself  out  of  the  Union  in 
one  day,  but  it  takes  two  days'  confounded  hard 
shoveling  to  get  back  a^;ain." 

Wr  does  not  always  excite  merriment,  nor  pro- 
ceed from  a  love  of  fun.  Men  often  try  to  sting, 
as  well  as  try  to  tickle.  Robert  Bogers,  the  late 
popular  proprietor  of  the  Muncy  and  Hillsgrove 
stage,  engaged  to  take  a  certain  minister  to  a 
village  in  Bradford  Ck>unty.  At  Dushore  they 
stopped  at  an  inn  for  dinner.  The  kndlord  fan- 
cied and  desired  to  purchase  one  of  Robert's 
horses.  Robert  said  the  beast  was  nineteen  years 
old,  and  would  not  suit  his  host  The  landlord 
doubted  Robert,  and  offered  $160.  He  would 
risk  his  own  eyes.  Robert  was  still  unwilling  to 
sell,  and  the  landlord  offered  $176.  The  owner 
now  thought  the  offer  too  good  to  refuse  it ;  but 
just  as  the  bargain  was  being  closed,  the  minister 
interfered  and  prevented  it.  He  alarmed  the 
landlord,  and  reproached  Robert  for  being  so  un- 
reasonable. Robert  felt  provoked  at  what  he  re- 
garded as  unreasonable  meddlesomeness,  but  just 
then  refrained  from  speaking  his  mind.  He 
highly  valued  his  old  horse,  yet  regretted  to  lose 
so  good  a  bargain.  The  party  continued  their 
journey.  During  the  afternoon  the  minister  ad- 
monished Robert  of  the  dan^  he  was  in,  and 
urged  him  to  lead  a  better  hfe.  Getting  warm 
with  his  exhortation,  he  exclaimed, "  Robert,  you 
are  on  the  road  to  hell." 

Robert  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He  instantly 
began  to  back  his  team. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?"  cried  his  passenger. 

"  See  here,"  said  Robert,  dropping  the  rema ; 
"I  hired  to  take  you  to  Bradford  Ck>unty,  but  if 
we  are  on  the  road  to  hell,  you  can  go  alone,  be- 
cause I  don't  want  to  go  there." 

Vkrt  Frenchy  is  this,  from  a  Parisian  source : 
"The  other  day,"  says  the  writer,  "the  beau- 
tiful and  the  aristbcratic (never  mind  the 

name),  being  at  Versailles,  conceived  the  sudden 
idea  of  bathmg  her  *  tootsies'  in  the  waters  of  the 
bain  d'ApoUon,  After  several  minutes  she  wish- 
ed to  dry,  but,  hilaa  /  no  Ungepotir  etauyer  Utpieda 
(no  linen  to  dry  the  trotters).  At  this  vital  mo- 
ment all  the  gentlemen  were  seized  with  a  thought, 
the  inspiration  of  genius,  and  cast  to  the  lovely 
and  aristocratic  bather  all  their  handkerchief^, 
perfumed  d  morL  After  drying  her  feet,  she  re- 
turned to  each  one  his  handkerchief  with  a  g^race- 
ful  smile,  upon  which  each  cavalier  kissed  his 
handkerchief,  and  sniffing  it  with  dHire^  returned 
it  to  his  pocket    All  owing  to  the  heat" 

Trs  following  great  fact  is  expressed  to  us  by 
a  citizen  of  Danville,  Pennsylvania: 

One  A V ^  who  bears  blushingly  a 

flammg  mass  of  red  hair  upon  his  head,  was  de- 
layed recently  at  a  picnic,  and,  with  many  others, 
found  it  necessary  to  return  to  town  on  the  train. 
The  dusk  of  the  evening  prevented  the  use  of  a 
flag  for  a  signal,  and  the  question  rose  and  went 
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eddying  round,  "  How  ehall  we  stop  the  train  ?*' 
Stepping  to  the  front,  and  quietly  pulling  off  his 

hat,  Mr.  V said,  "  /  will  signal  the  train." 

Which  brought  down  the  brakes. 

One  of  my  neighbors,  writes  a  Troy  gentleman, 
has  a  little  girl,  Lucy  by  name,  of  six  or  seren 
sunmiers,  and  both  she  and  her  mother  are  much 
interested  in  religious  matters.  On  a  recent  Sun- 
day afternoon  the  mother  and  Lucy  were  enjoy- 
ing the  codl  shade  on  the  balcony,  when  the  moth- 
er said, 

"  Gome,  Lucy,  let's  go  in  and  read  the  beauti- 
ful story  in  your  Sunday-school  book." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Lucy ;  "  I*d  rather  stay  here." 

*' Why,"  said  the  mother,  "it  is  a  beautiful 
story — tells  all  about  heaven,  that  beautiful  place 
where  we  all  hope  to  go.  Don't  you  want  to  know 
all  about  heaven  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  manmia ;  Td  rather  be  surprised." 

A  CLiBiOAL  friend  incloses  to  us  the  following : 

It  was  in  a  Baptist  prayer-meeting.  This  was 
some  thirty-five  years  ago.  The  good  deacon  was 
engaged,  as  usual,  in  offering  a  ^*  few  feeble  re- 
marlu."  In  the  course  of  Siese  he  was  led  to 
make  the  wise  and  very  profound  reflection,  so  sel- 
dom heard  in  orthodox  prayer-meetings  in  these 
days,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  a  poor  miserable 
sinner,  and  that  had  he  received  Ms  just  deserts, 
he  would  doubtless  have  been  cut  off  and  cast 
away  long  ago.  "Amen I"  fervently  ejaculated 
a  certain  Methodist  local  preacher  who  chanced 
to  be  present  Hereupon,  not  unnaturally,  there 
was  a  general  titter  on  the  part  of  the  young  peo- 
ple, and  especially  such  of  the  "  lewd  fellows  of 
the  baser  sort"  as  happened  to  be  in  attendance. 
The  worthy  deacon  was  embarrassed,  and  soon 
after  sat  down,  covered  with  confusion. 

The  next  day  the  local  preacher  was  waited 
upon  by  a  committee  of  three  sisters,  including  the 
daughter  of  the  aforesaid  deacon,  giving  him  to 
understand,  in  very  significant  terms,  that  hence- 
forth "  his  room  would  be  better  than  his  com- 
pany." In  short,  they  plainly  requested  him  to 
discontinue  his  attendance  at  their  meetings. 

"Why  so?"  exclaimed  the  astonished  local 
preacher. 

"Because,"  they  rejoined,  "we  consider  that 
you  grossly  insulted  Deacon  A last  night" 

"  How  so  V*  still  continued  the  mystified  local 

"  Why,  by  your  manifestly  untimdy  and  imper- 
tinent response  to  a  certain  remark  on  the  part 
of  that  dear  old  man." 

"Indeed,"  said  the  local,  "I  beg  your  pardon. 
Believe  me,  it  was  the  farthest  possible  from  my 
thoughts  to  reflect  in  any  manner  on  that  most 
worthy  brother,  or  to  signify  my  approval  of  his 
own  self-estimate,  much  lees  to  cons^  him,  even 
in  prayer,  to  that  unhappy  fate  to  which  he  seems 
to  regard  himself  entiUed.  My  feelin|;  was  nm- 
ply  to  approve  of  his  humble  spirit — ^his  spirit  of 
profound  self-abasement — ^which,  in  considera- 
tion of  hi-?  conci'ded  eicdlcncy,  I  thought  was 
very  beautiful  mdccd." 

Thb  apology  a(id  eipUtiatlOtt^  il  would  B«*iii, 
should  have  been  esteemed  ampJe.  The  commit- 
tee, however,  were  inexorable.  They  insisted  that 
the  local  preacher  should  in  future*  absiaiB  from 
attending  their  meetings. 

"  Very  wo\l,"  fiaid  he.  "  If  my  pre*eii(M»  among 
ym  is  intol^jriabk,  I  abftU  certainly  yield  to  your 


request;  but,  meantime,  mark  you,  if  I  can  not 
worship  with  you,  I  shall  at  once  set  up  a  meet- 
ing of  my  own." 

Paul  was  wont  to  pray  to  be  delivered  from 
"unreasonable  men."  There  are,  indeed,  not  a  few 
of  this  sort  in  the  world,  and  they  are  often  quite 
enough  to  vex  the  patience  of  an  aU-enduring  Job. 
They  remind  us  of  a  preacher  who  once  labored 
in  Northern  Vermont  He  was  not  lacking  in 
earnestness,  but  was  most  vexatiously  impracti- 
cable. On  a  certain  occasion,  after  the  patience 
of  his  presidmg  elder  had  been  taxed  to  its  ut- 
most by  his  contumaciousness,  said  presiding  elder 

exclaimed, "  Brother  A is  undoubtedly  a  good 

man,  but  I  prav  to  be  permitted  never  to  meet 
him  agam  tmtulmeet  him  in  keavmC* 

THE  SAD  STORY  OF  BL0BB8  Ain>  HIS 
PULLBT. 

Ijr  a  ttoy  country  villa  lived  our  Blobba,  but  all 

alone; 
Never  wife  or  chubby  children  this  staid  bachekir 

had  known. 
Yet— for  hetrts  muit  cling  to  something— he  had 

made  himself  a  pet 
Of  a  litUe  snow-white  pnUet,  with  her  wings  jost 

tipped  witii  let 
Daily  feeding  and  careadng,  these  had  won  the 

pnllefa  heart; 
Following  close  her  master's  footsteps,  seldom  they 

were  far  apart; 
And  his  love  grew  deeper,  stronger,  with  the  passtng 

of  each  day— 
"Wiser  far  than  any  woman,"  wicked  Blobbs  was 

wont  to  say. 
Near  by  rose  a  wondrooa  stmctnra— architects  their 

brains  had  racked— 
Cross  between  a  Chinese  temple  and  a  cmetetand, 

in  fact 
This  the  pretty  pullet's  dwelling;  here  she  hastened 

every  night; 
Perched  on  high,  became  a  rvoittr  till  the  drnwrntng 

of  the  Ught 
One  sad  day  a  Yankee  peddler,  gUh,  peraosdinCt 

paeaing  by, 
Gaied  at  Blobbs  and  that  poor  pallet  with  a  cak»- 

lating  ey«>  • 

From  his  wagon's  deep  recesses  drew  oat,  sBBiUng 

wickedly, 
"Johnson's  Patent  Hen-Perraader;"  then  to  gnlleless 

Blobbs  said  he: 
"Here's  a  marvelons  invention  I   In  this  box  y<m  see 

a  nest; 
Hens  at  once  wiU  lay  an  egg  here,  lored  to  do  their 

very  best 
Then  beboldl  this  slidhig  bottom  lets  the  egg  drop 

out  of  view. 
And  the  hen,  somewhat  bewildered,  lays  it  once  egg 

number  twoT 
Twonld  be  useleea  to  repeat  aU  that  this  wUy  peddlsr 

said; 
This  suffices.   Blobbs,  unwary,  by  his  spedous  tongoe 

misled, 
Bought  the  "Patent  HeQ-Persoader,"  set  his  snow- 
white  pallet  on, 
Locked  them  both  within  the  hen-honse  en  be  went 

to  town  that  mom. 
Bosinees  then  engrossed  him  folly,  tm,  with  nnmYoas 

cares  beset. 
Who  can  wonder  that  the  pallet  and  her  nest  be 

shoald  forget? 
Nothing  all  day  to  remind  him;  bnt  retaming  late 

Flaahed  a  sndden  recollection,  and  his  cheek  grew 
pale  with  fright  _ 

Ruihlfig  madly  fn^m  the  fUtion,  stnSsht  he  songtat 
the  hen-bocif^^."  door. 


Called  hiB  pet  Id  iiuics  cotneatiiig.    Ah  I  shell  i 

»n#wcr  moFtsl 
FaU  of  glooralMt  forebodingt^  tn  be  djabefl;  finds 

Oreiflowinc  with  lU  treaauree— y«,  ahe'i  dene  hrr 

lev**!  &»L 
F&rtj^ftoveo  <^eg^l  axid  near  them  head  and  taili  and 

iriDgi  Btlli  Hff  _ 

For  the  poor  afflh^tfoas  pal}«t  tbes  tiad  kid  r 

avf ay  I 
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